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TALES  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


LADY  ANNE  AND  LADY  JANE. 

•*  Well,  Harry,"  said  Mr.  Percy  to  his  son, 
*'  which  of  my  fair  and  noble  wards  am  I  to 
call  daughter!  Vou  have  been  seemingly  a 
long  time  suspended  like  Mahomet's  tomb  be- 
tween two  magnets." 

Alas  for  Mahomet's  tomb,  my  dear  father, 
if  it  be  not  more  equally  balanced  than  my 
affections." 

•*  Then  what  think  you  of  another  simile— 
a  child  that  is  undecided  whether  to  choose  a 
peach  or  a  nectarine  1" 

»*No  —  that  will  not  do,  because  the  child 
has  probably  his  choice  of  either,  and  I  have 
not  mine  of  the  ladies  in  question." 

*•  But  I  think  you  may  have.  Lady  Anne 
Mortimer  is  a  grand  lovely  creature !  —  what 
bright  dark  eyes  she  has !' 

*^Yes, — and  what  fascinating  eyes,  colour 
unknown,  has  Lady  Jane  Langley !  I  am  sure 
I  know  not  whether  they  be  grey,  blue,  or 
hazel,  —  but  by  turns  I  believe  they  are  all 
three,  —  and  like  a  chanireable  silk,  they  are 
I  beautiful  to  the  sicrht  without  one's  being  able 
to  tell  what  is  the  predominant  hue." 

'*  Eyes  like  changeable  silk,  Harry  !  — 
Humph  !  I  hope  you  do  not  extend  the  simile 
to  her  Ladyship's  tempeft" 

**To  her  humour  I  Jo,  and  like  her  the  bet- 
ter for  it — 

•  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.*  " 

"That  may  be  a  recommendation  to  a  mis- 
tress, Harry,  but  surely  not  to  a  wifi'.  Bright- 
coloured  silks,  to  borrow  your  metaphor  in 
I  part,  are  not  good  for  every-day  wear ;  one  of  a 
I  more  sober  and  even  colour  would  do  better, 
j  Lady  Anne  is  the  woman  for  a  wife ;  she  is 
not  so  dazzling  as  her  cousin,  but  I  think  her 
i  more  estimable  —  nay,  she  has  more  beauty 
'  also,  for  she  has  certainly  better  features." 
I       Better  features,  sir !    So  she  has,  I  dare 
^  say,  according  to  measurement;  bat  there  Sa 
\  one  thing  which  Lady  Jane  has,  which  her 
cousin  wants,  and  without  which  a  beauty  is 
almost  plain,  and  with  which  a  plain  woman 
is  almost  beautiful— > and  that  is  eharm^  or,  as 
the  French  call  it,  agremenl.  —  It  is  what  wo- 
men feel  in  our  sex,  but  cannot  understand  in 


their  oum;  and  when  they  see  us  admire  a 
woman  in  whom  they  can  discover  no  personal 
attraction,  they  begin  measuring  her  nose  and 
her  mouth,  and  criticisinff  the  colour  of  her 
eyes,  and  hair,  and  complexion,  till  they  end 
with  *In  short,  /call  her  plain  and  think  it 
madness  in  men  to  admire  her.'  And  to  this 
gifl,  called  *  charm,'  and  which  I  believe  to 
have  been  Psyche's  celebrated  box  of  beauty. 
Lady  Jane  adds  handsome,  if  not  regular,  fea- 
tures, and  a  form,  a  complexion  " 

By  no  means  as  fine  as  Lady  Anne's." 

**Why,  perhaps  not;  for  sometimets  she 's 
pale,  and  sometimes  red ;  and  Lady  Anne's 
colour  is  permanent  and  unvarying." 

"  Unvarying,  Harry !  when  her  bloom  is 
every  moment  deepened  by  the  blush  of  feeling 
and  modesty — while  her  tall  figure  and  majes- 
tic carriage  inspire  respect  as  well  as  admira- 
tion." 

"There  again,  sir — it  is  that  very  height, 
that  very  majesty,  that  I  do  not  admire. — Not 
but  that  Lady  Jane  can  be  majestic  too  —  but 
she  had  rather  pkane  than  awe ;  rather  aitract 
than  repeV^ 

"  Lady  Jane  majestic !  By  the  side  of  Lady 
Anne  she  is  rather  short  than  otherwise." 

**  Short  by  the  side  of  Lady  Anne !  to  be 
sure  she  is  —  an  acacia  by  the  side  of  a  Lom- 
bardy  poplar !    Lady  Anne  is 

*  Tall  and  as  straight  as  a  poplar  tree. 
And  her  cheeks  are  as  red  as  a  rose.* 

but  she  wants  ^ace^  —  and  so  does  a  poplar. 
There's  Lady  Jane  throwing  her  lovely  per- 
son into  a  thousand  graceful  attitudes  like  a 
bending  woodbine,  while  her  cousin  sits  in 
one  posture  like  a  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Lady 
Jane  is  a  beautiful  running  accompaniment, 
while  Lady  Anne  is  four  minims  in  a  bar. 
Besides,  Lady  Anne  of\en  speaks  disagreeable 
truths,  and  Lady  Jane  none  but  agreeable 
ones." 

**  In  short,  my  dear  son,  you  are  in  love 
with  Lady  Jane,  and  to  a  man  in  love  there  is 
only  one  beautiful  woman  in  the  world." 

*•  There  you  wrong  me,  sir,  —  I  think  Lady  j 
Anne  very  handsome,  and  I  adore  her  virtues ; 
and  if  she  would  but  condescend  to  be  agrec'  \ 
able^  she  would  be  irresistible." 

(«) 
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"  Well,  well,  I  see  all  hope  for  her  is  over, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  it;— for  I  fear  that  voo  like 
Lady  Jane,  and  Lady  Anne  likes  you. ' 

"I  hope  not.  But,  sir,  don't  you  think 
Lady  Jane  loves  me  a  HtileT^ 

"  I  can't  t6ll — for  that  *  charm,''  as  you  call 
it,  throws  such  a  bright  halo  round  her,  that  I 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  see  her  clearly 
enough  to  discern  what  her  real  feelings  are. 
However,  as  my  first  wish  is  to  see  you  hap- 
py, and  as  you  can  only  be  so  with  the  wo- 
man of  your  heart,  I  will  watch  Lady  Jane. 
I  should  have  preferred  Lady  Anne.  Besides, 
■he  has  a  great  fortune,  and  her  cousin  com- 
paratively a  small  one.  But  you  have  wealth 
enough,  and  more  than  enough  with  your  late 
uncle's  in  possession,  and  mine  in  prospect; 
therefore  you  can  please  yourself  without  vio- 
lating the  dictates  of  worldly  prudence ;  and 
I  hope  I  shall  live  at  least  to  see  you  mar- 
ried.^' 

*»  I  hope  you  will  live,"  said  Harry  Percy, 
affectionately,  **to  see  me  and  my  children 
married,  3ear  sir."  Then  seeing  Lady  Jane 
and  Lady  Anne  in  the  garden,  he  eagerly  ran 
to  meet  them. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  more  for  Harry 
Percy's  interest  to  marry  Lady  Anne,  as,  not 
from  vice  but  thoughtlessness,  he  had,  though 
but  Just  five-and-twenty,  been  forced  to  mort- 
gage his  only  unentailed  estate  so  considera- 
bly, that,  as  he  had  no  ready  money,  a  lai^e 
sum  with  a  wife  could  alone  set  him  free; 
and  as  he  knew  that  his  father  had  no  money 
to  spare,  he  had  carefully  concealed  from  him 
an  embarrassment  which  he  well  knew  it 
would  distress  him  not  to  be  able  to  remove. 

Lady  Jane  was  the  daughter  of  the  Enrl  of 

M  ,  and  Lady  Anne  of  the  Marquis  of 

D  ,  and  both  were  left  by  their  fathers  to 

the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Percy.  As  Mrs. 
Percy  was  living  when  these  noblemen  died, 
her  husband's  wards  came  to  reside  with  her; 
and  till  he  went  abroad  with  a  tutor  at  the  age 
of  eiirhtoen,  Percy  had  many  opportunities  of 
being  with  the  young  and  beautiful  cousins,  of 
whom  one  was  four,  the  other  three  years 
younger  than  himself. 

At  one-and-twenty  he  returned,  and  found 
Lady  Jane,  who,  with  her  cousin,  had  been 
presented  at  court,  a  reigning  belle  in  the 
fashionable  world,  and  more  full  of  fascination 
than  ever;  but  though  courted  by  all  who  be- 
held her,  her  eyes  seemed,  he  thought,  to  look 
as  tenderly  as  ever  on  him.  Not  so  Lady 
Anne's;  her  eyes  never  sought  his;  on  the 
contrary,  they  seemed  to  avoid  them ;  and 
when  he  returned,  after  a  longv  and  severe  ill- 
ness, during  which  his  life  was  despaired  of, 
the  one  wounded  his  self-love,  while  the  other 
soothed  it.  Lady  Anne,  when  she  saw  him, 
was  so  struck  with  the  change  in  bis  appear- 
ance that  she  could  not  at  first  speak;  and 
when  she  did,  it  was  to  say  in  a  faltering 
voice,  and  with  eyes  filled  with  teart — *•  Ob ! 


Harry,  how  ill  you  look !  I  declare  I  should 
scarcely  have  known  you!  and  you  look  so 
old !" 

**  Don't  mind  what  that  raven  says,  Harry," 
exclaimed  Lady  Jane,  "she  always  sees  the] 
>worst  side  of  every  thine:;  and  1  assure  you 
/think,  though  you  look  as  if  you  had  been 
unwell,  you  never  looked  handsomer  nor 
younger  in  your  life."  1 
Harry  held  a  hand  of  each  at  this  moment ; ! 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  pressed  Lady  Jane's 
very  tenderly,  while  he  held  Lady  Anne's  so 
coldly  that  %he  withdrew  it. — From  that  mo- 
ment Lady  Jane  stood  on  a  vantage  ground  i 
with  Harry  Percy  which  she  never  lost ;  for 
he  thought  the  remark  of  Lady  Jane  kind,  that 
of  the  other  cruel ;  and  though  deeply  im- 
pressed before  he  went  abroad  in  favour  of; 
Lady  Anne,  he  saw  not,  he  heeded  not,  he 
understood  not  the  faltering  voice,  tlie  invo-  j 
luntary  tears  that  accompanied  her  remark, —  j 
a  remark  impelled  by  real  tenderness  thrown 
by  the  anxieties  of  tenderness  completely  off  i 
its  guard.    Nor  did  he  observe  that,  though 
her  words  were  flattering.  Lady  Jane's  feel-  i 
ings  were  cold.    He  therefore  banished  Lady  | 
Anne  from  his  best  affections,  and  received 
Lady  Jane  to  them, — like  many  others,  reject- 
ing the  substance  for  the  shadow. 

Lady  Anne  soon  saw,  and  secretly  deplored, 
the  superiority  of  Lady  Jane's  influence  over 
Percy  to  her  own ;  for  she  thought  she  loved 
him  better  than  her  cousin,  and  for  his  own 
sake  she  wished  that  he  had  preferred  her. 
But  hers  was  no  common  mind,  no  common 
character.  She  thought  that  passions  were 
given  us  for  our  slaves,  not  our  tyrants;  and 
the  love  which  was  not  likely  to  be  returned, 
she  felt  it  her  duty  first  to  conceal,  and  ulti- 
mately to  tubdue,  or  at  least  to  keep  within 
proper  bounds.  But  her  trials  were  severe ; 
and  while  she  witnessed  the  progress  of  Per- 
cy's attachment  to  Lady  Jane,  she  sighed  to 
think  how  happy  such  evidences  of  love  would 
have  made  her ;  and  she  sighed  the  more,  be- 
cause she  felt  assured  that  this  devoted  love 
was  thrown  away  on  one  who  was  too  volatile 
to  feel  the  value  of  it.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  usually  brusque  and  severe  manner  of 
Lady  Anne  should  become  still  more  so. 

"  The  carriage  has  been  at  the  door  this 
hour,  Jane,  and  Mrs.  Corbet  and  1  have  been 
waiting  twenty  minutes  for  you,"  said  Lady 
Anne  one  morning,  "  and  yet  you  are  not 
ready.— It  is  very  strange  that  you  can  never 
be  punctual." 

**  Nor  you  paiieni,  Anne." 
"  What  is  the  matter  1"  said  Percy  enter- 
ing.  •*  Lady  Anne,  you  look  disturbed." 

"Oh!  she  has  only  been  scolding  me  as 
usual." 
"  Scolding  yout" 

"  You,  I  sbppose,  think  no  one  can  be  so 
hard-hearted  as  to  scold  such  a  divinity !"  re- 
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plied  Laify  Anne,  with  a  laugh  that  was  no 
laugh. 

But  what  has  Lady  Jane  done 
She  is  not  ready,  according  to  custom— 
and  I  am  sure,  Harry,  I  have  heard  you  say 
that  punctuality  is  a  virtue." 
"True ; — but  is  not  impatience  a  vice  ?** 
Thercj  Anne !  do  you  hear  that  1" 
I  do,"  she  replied,  blushing  deeply  from 
pain  at  being  reproved  by  the  man  she  loved ; 
"  and  I  dare  say,  yes— I  was — am  too  im- 
patient" ■ 

"  Amiable  candour !"  cried  Percy ;  "  and  I 
in  return  must  own  that  I  think  Lady  Jane's 
habit  of  not  being  punctual  a  most  vile  one, 
and  " 

"  What  is  that  you  are  saying,  youn?  gen- 
tleman 1"  said  Lady  Jane,  turning  round  from 
the  glass,  at  which  she  was  adjusting  her 
head-dress,  and  looking  at  him  with  one  of 
her  most  arch  looks  and  dimpled  smiles. 

"  I  was  saying  the  truth — ^that  you  are  not 
perfect ;"  but  looking  fondly  and  even  fami- 
liarly in  her  face  as  he  spoke, 

'  If  to  thy  share  some  female  errors  fall, 

*  Look  in  thy  face  and  one  forgets  them  aU.'  " 

•'Thank  ye,  young  man — ^very  civil,  and 
very  new.  But  Lady  Anne  has  a  face  aiso, 
and  a  very  handsome  one  it  is." 

••  But  not  a  face  to  be  looked  up  at  as  yours 
was  just  now,"  said  Lady  Anne,  almost  petr 
tishly. 

**  Thpre,  Harry  !  do  you  not  see  her  mean- 
ing ?  She  is  such  a  prude,  she  thought  your 
look  and  manner  too  free,  and  that  no  one 
dared  to  look  at  her  so." 

Lady  Anne  had  fio  such  meaning;  but  con- 
scious that  she  spoke  in  envi/t  though  not  in 
blame,  she  remained  silent;  and  Percy,  quite 
lost  in  admiration  of  her  rival,  cared  not  to 
reply. 

•*  How  that  gown  becomes  you !"  said  Har- 
ry,   and  how  pretty  it  is !" 
.   "  Do  you  think  so  1" 

"  Yes  —  or  else  it  is  you  who  become  the 
gown,  and  impart  to  it  your  graces." 

"  Do  you  like  it  better  than  Lady  Anne's  1" 

"  I  may  be  wrong — but  I  certainly  do." 

"A  fair  take  in!"  replied  the  mischievous 
Lady  Jane  laughing,  "  for  they  are  both  alike; 
only  I  know  how  to  put  on  a  gown,  and  she 
does  not.  Only  see  how  her  gown  sits! — 
Why,  my  dear,  one  would  think  you  were 
crooked." 

**1  dressed  myself,"  she  replied. 

**  And  why,  pray  1" 

'*  Because  my  maid  was  not  quite  well." 

**  But  you  could  have  had  mine." 

•*  Am  I  never  to  learn  to  wait  on  myself,  and 
be  an  independent  rational  being  1" 

••  There !  Now  Anne  is  in  her  heroics  and 
moral  sublimities,  Harry,  I  must  interrupt  her ; 
therefore  pray  go  and  call  up  the  carriage." 
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So  Anne !  you  thought  Harry's  look  too 
free,  did  you  1" 

"  No  such  thin^,  Jane,"  she  answered,  her 
ingenuous  mind  disdaining  the  least  approach 
to  falsehood  —  "I  meant  very  differently  —  I 
meant, — "  and  here  her  voice  faltered  — "I 
meant  that  my  face  had  not  the  charms  of 
yours,  and  therefore  was  not  likely  to  be 
looked  at  to,  so  fondly.*' 

Well  said,  modest,  humble  Lady  Anne ! 
But  I  must  tell  Harry,— may  1 1" 

*•  If  you  please;  for  the  disins^nuousness  of 
being  silent  when  you  accuseo  me  before,  is 
on  my  mind." 

"  What  a  delicate  conscience  is  thine !"  said 
Lady  Jane  laughi^ig. 

O  Percy !'  she  exclaimed  as  he  returned 
and  hung  over  her  delighted,  while  he  handed 
her  down  stairs,  I  have  Anne's  confessions 
to  make."  And  Lady  Anne  stayed  behind  till 
she  thought  all  was  said.  Then,  with  one  of 
her  most  majestic  looks,  she  gave  him  her 
hand  when  he  returned  to  meet  her.  But  if 
she  meant  the  look  to  awe  Percy  into  forbear- 
ing to  compliment  her  on  her  modest  idea  of 
her  own  face,  it  was  thrown  away ;  for  he  felt 
that  what  Lady  Anne  said  was  — he  could 
not  have  looked  at  in  that  manner,-^nd  he 
was  too  honest  to  say  what  he  could  not  mean. 
Whether  Lady  Anne  suspected  this  truth  I 
know  not;  but  she  felt  sad  and  uncomfortable, 
and  was  very  glad  Percy  did  not  accompany 
them  in  their  drive. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Lady  Jane  dearly 
loved  Lady  Anne,  and  when  alone  with  her, 
every  feeling  but  of  affection  towards  her  was 
at  rest ;  but  when  with  her  in  the  presence  of 
others,  she  had  such  a  consciousness  of  Lady 
Anne's  superiority,  and  such  a  restless  dread 
lest  others  should  perceive  it  too,  that  she 
could  not  be  easy  without  playing  upon  her 
noble  cousin,  and  pointing  out  the  bad  style  of 
her  dress,  and  her  occasional  roughness  of  re- 
proofs and  manner.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
jealousy;  —  the  one  struts  a  heroine  with  a 
poisoned  bowl  and  bloody  dagger — the  other 
IS  only  armed  with  pins  and  needles,  anil  is  no 
heroine  at  all ; — but  she  makes  such  a  use  of 
her  weapons,  that  she  does  as  much  and  more 
harm  to  domestic  happiness,  and  the  interests 
of  society,  than  her  more  lofty  and  impassioned 
sister.  This  anti-heroic  jealousy  was  felt  by 
Lady  Jane,  and  it  impelled  her  to  stick  pins, 
that  is,  to  in6ict  trifling  wounds  on  Lady  Anne, 
except  when  aloncy  and  then  affection  was  tri- 
umphant. 

My  dearest  Anne,"  said  Lady  Jane  during 
their  drive,  *•  I  am  afraid  I  distressed  you  by 
my  flippancy  just  now  1" 

»»No — you  only  fretted  me,  and  to  that  I 
am  pretty  well  accustomed." 

'*  How  sorry  I  am !  But  I  will  learn  to  be- 
have better — indeed  I  will — for  I  am  sure  I 
love  you,  Anne !  tenderly  love  you  !" 

It  would  be  strange  if  you  did  not,  Jane ! 
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It  would  be  strange  if  two  orphans  like  us, 
left  to  the  care  of  the  same  ^ardian,  and 
nearly  akin  in  blood,  should  not  love  each 
other.  It  would  be  unnatural,  it  would  be 
base."  ? 

**Ay,  indeed;  and  I  should  be  wickedly 
ungrateful,  Anne,  if  I  did  not  loye  you — for 
you  are  so  kind  to  me !  How  should  I  get 
out  of  the  embarrassments  ray  extravagance 
involves  me  in,  but  for  you  1" 

•*  Nonsense !"  replied  Lady  Anne.  "  I  have 
so  few  wants  myself,  that  I  can  supply  yours 
— and  I  have  a  pleasure  in  doing  so." 

Here  the  coach  stopped  at  a  shop  in  Bond* 
street,  and  the  door  was  instantly  thronged 
with  fashionable  men.  Away  flew  all  the 
pensive,  sentimental  graces  Lady  Jane's  coun- 
tenance had  worn  as  she  gazed  on  the  sad- 
dened one  of  Lady  Anne,  and  she  beamed  on 
the  beaux  from  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  all 
the  brilliance  of  a  reigning  belle. 

«*  I  think  I  see  Lady  Anne  in  yon  corner," 
said  Lord  Lorimer — ^*I  hope  her  ladyship's 
well,"  bowing  very  respectfully,  having  only 
given  Lady  Jane  a  nod. 

The  latter  felt  the  difference  and  was 
piqued.  "No,"  she  replied  for  her  cousin, 
"  Lady  Anne  is  very  unwell.  Don*t  you  see 
how  she  is  muffled  up  1" 

I  never  was  better  in  my  life,"  said  Lady 
Anne  leaning  forward,  and  speaking  in  her 
most  abrupt  manner ;  and  my  being  muffled 
up,  as  Laay  Jane  calls  it,  is  an  act  of  choice, 
not  necessity." 

"You  hear  her;  you  see  she  will  not  allow 
me  to  make  an  excuse  for  her  old  woman's 
dress. — Is  she  not,  my  lord,  a  beautiful 
blowsyl" 

•*  Beautiful  she  always  is,"  replied  Lord 
Lorimer. 

"  Oh !  I  know  why  you  think  so ; — it  is  in 
return  for  Lady  Anne's  saying  you  were— but 
I  dare  not  repeat  what  she  said." 

"  You  overpower  me,  Lady  Jane,"  said 
Lord  Lorimer  conceitedly. 

•*  It  is  true, — is  it  not  Lady  Anne  1  Did 
you  not  highly  extol  Lord  Lorimer  1" — added 
Lady  Jane,  well  knowing  what  her  answer 
would  be. 

"I  never  speak  against  my  conscience," 
replied  Lady  Anne  roughly,  "and  therefore  I 
could  not  do  it." 

"O  fy,  fy,  Lady  Anne!  'what  have  you 
saidt  But  indeed,  my  lord,  you  need  not 
look  so  angry ;  for  women,  you  know,  are  al- 
ways rude  to  those  they  like  best." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Lord  Lorimer,  "  that  is 
human  nature." 

"  But  it  is  not  mine,  my  lord,  I  assure  you," 
cried  Lady  Anne  angrily.  "Lady  Jane,  I 
choose  to  drive  on,  for  I  am  tired  of  this  non- 
sense." So  saying,  she  desired  the  footman 
to  give  her  order,  and  the  coach  proceeded. 

"  Dear  Anne !"  said  Lady  Jane,  "  I  see  I 
have  offended  again."  ' 


"  Yes  ;^I  am  angry  now— what  could  in- 
duce you  to  flatter  that  coxcomb  Lord  Lorimer 
at  my  expense  t" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know;  but  I  believe  it 
was  from  compassion,  lest  he  should  fall  in 
love  with  you, — for  your  haughtiness^  Anne, 
is  as  powerful  a  preservative  from  the  effects 
of  your  charms,  as  is  the  offensive  smell  of 
some  beautiful  but  poisonous  berries;  their 
hue  attracts,  but  their  scent  repels ;  therefore 
tli^e  thirsty  traveller  escapes." 

Am  I  so  very  rude,  so  very  repellant, 
Janel" 

"Rather  so,  my  dear;  and  but  for  my 
little  hint  to  save  the  poor  man's  self-love,  you 
would  have  made  Lord  Lorimer  your  foe  for 
life." 

"  No  great  harm  if  I  had.  But  how  can 
you  delight  to  talk  such  stuff  to  thme  fops, 
these  loungers,  these  killers  of  tirael" 

"  Oh !  a  very  harmless  amusement.  I  am 
only  spreading  a  few  weak  nets  for  a  few 
harmless  birds,  a  few  hopping  sparrows,  and 
they  are  so  slender  they  can  break  them  at 
any  time."  * 

"  But  suppose,  in  the  meanwhile,  a  bird  of 
real  value  should,  angry  at  your  levity,  escape 
from  your  net  that  is  more  skilfully  woven  1" 

"Oh!  if  you  mean  Harry  Percy!  believe 
me,  Anne,  his  heart  is  too  surely  mine  for  al- 
most any  thing  I  can  do  to  break  the  chain. — 
No,  Anne,  I  fear  no  rival  influence,  not  even 
yours."  (Mrs.  Corbet  had  just  alighted  to  ^o 
into  a  shop,  or  Lady  Jane  would  not  have  said 
this.) 

Mine!  —  It  is  unkind,  Jane,  to  mock  me 
thus,"  replied  Lady  Anne;  "you  may  well 
scorn  all  fear  of  me  as  a  rival." 

"  No  such  thing.  Lady  Anne !  Of  all  wo- 
men in  the  world,  if  you,  as  Percy  says,  would 
but  deign  to  be  agreeable,  1  should  fear  you 
with  him,  and  every  one." 

"  Does  Percy  say  that  of  me  1" 

"  Yes ; — he  thinks  it  is  all  you  want  to  be 
irresistible." 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  that  sooner !"  thought 
Lady  Anne. 

"Positively,  my  dear  girl,"  continued  Lady 
Jane,  "  you  are  like  a  man  who  has  the  20,000/. 
prize  in  his  bureau,  and  will  not  give  himself 
the  trouble  of  claiming  it.  Here^s  a  throat, 
white  and  round  as  ever  Phidias  formed,  and 
yet  you  conceal  it  as  if  it  were  hideous !  Here 
IS  hair,  jetty  and  glossy  as  a  raven's  plume, 
and  you  hide  it  under  a  bushel,  —  I  menn  a 
cap, — ^but  it  is  a  cap  as  big  as  a  bushel !  And 
here  is  a  foot,  a  model  for  a  statuary,  of  which 
you  don't  suffer  even  the  tip  of  a  toe  to  be 
visible!  My  dear  Anne,  if  you  were  to  con- 
descend to  shine  forth  in  all  your  charms,  I 
shoufd  hate  you  mortally." 

"  Nay  this  is  mere  trifling,"  replied  Lady 
Anne;  "why  thmtld  I  try  to  please t  The 
only  man,  you  know,  as  you  have  unhappily 
surprised  my  secret,  whom  I  ever  wished  to 
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please,  is  lost  to  me  for  ever,  and  *  Iisan  hope 
no  more.' " 

The  deep  desponding  tone  in  which  this 
was  spoken  aroused  all  the  affectionate  nature 
of  Lady  Jane,  and  she  exclaimed — ^^DonH 
talk  80,  Anne,  I  can't  bear  it;  and  I  would 
resign  fitly  Percys,  rather  than  make  you 
wretched.'* 

But  there  are  not  fifty  Percys,  Jane.  Alas ! 
there  is  only  ofi«." 

No,  not  in  year  foolish  eyes ; — but  in  mine 
there  may  be  many ;  and  really,  though  I  love 
him  more  than  a  Uiile^  only  say  the  word,  my 
beloved  Anne,  and  I  will  say  no,  should  he 
ask  me  to  say  tba." 

But  he  lova  you,  Jane^ — and  I  prize  his 
happiness  beyond  my  own ; — therefore  I  wimH 
him  to  marry  you.  But  tell  me,  Jane !  In 
order  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  disgrace  of 
loving  a  man  who  never  asked  me  to  love  him, 
don't  you  think  before  he  went  abroad  /  was 
his  favourite,  and  that  his  attentions  warrants 
ed  my  partiality  t" 

'*  Why, — yes,  I  do  think  so,"  replied  Lady 
Jane,  a  conscious  feeling  maJ^ing  her  blush 
deepiv. 

^^ffnough,  I  am  satisfied,"  replied  Lady 
Anne,  and  the  coach  stopped  at  a  shop  in  St. 
James^-street.  A  beggar  immediately  came 
up,  and  asked  charity  of  Lady  Jane.  Do, 
dear  Lady  Anne,"  she  cried,  lend  me  half- 
a-crown  for  this  poor  wretch." 

What!  give  alms  in  such  a  public  street 
as  this,  Jane !   It  looks  so  pharisaical !" 

What  signifies  the  look  1 — Now  do  oblige 
me ;  for,*  as  usual,  I  have  no  money." 

"  Well, — there  is  what  you  desire ; — but  it 
is  so  beggarly.  Lady  Jane,  never  to  have  mo- 
ney in  your  pockeL" 

No, — it  IS  wise  if  you  will  give  me  yours, 
— and  it  is  faakionabU^  as  no  one  wears 
pockets." 

Nonsense ! — You  know  that  I  mean  it  is 
wrong  to  have  no  money  of  your  own  about 
you.  I  wish,  dear  Jane,  as  your  true  friend,  I 
wish  that  you  would  learn  to  pay  your  debts, 
and  be  just  before  you  are  generous." 

Nay,  Anne,  remember  what  the  roan  says 
in  the  play,  about  Justice  being  a  hobbling 
>  beldame,  who  can't  overtake  Generosity." 

Yes,  Jane,  I  do  remember ; — and  I  regret 
that  the  very  great  man  who  wrote  that  tj^eeh 
should  have  put  forth  so  pernicious  a  senti- 
ment ; — for  the  man  who  " 

Hush ;  Pfush  !  dear  Anne,"  interrupted 
Lady  Jane,  "  or  rather  dear  Joseph ;  for,  if  you 
disapprove  one  brother,  I  hate  the  other ;  and 
you  were  going  on  so  like  him;  *  for  the  man 
who  '  How  do  you  do?  How  do  you  do  1" 
cried  Lady  Jane  interrupting  herself,  and  Mr. 
Percy  came  up  to  the  coach-window. 

"  Joseph !"  said  Lady  Jane^  "  here 's  our 
guardian." 

"What!  what  did  you  call  herl"  asked 
Mr.  Percy. 
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"  Why,  sir,  I  am  Charles,  and  her  ladyship 
Joseph  Surface,  at  your  service.   And  you,. 

p[uardian,  why,  you  shall  be         But  come 

into  the  carriage,  there 's  a  good  gentleman ;" 
and  he  got  in.  "Yes,  guardian,  —  yes — you 
shall  be  Sir  Peter  Teazle." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  ward ;  but  where  is 
my  Lady  Teazle?'' 

"  Oh,  sir !"  she  replied,  affecting  to  hide  her 
face  and  blush, "  if  you  would  but  su  her,  and 
accept  her,  sir,  she  is  here  before  you !  I  have 
long  wished  for  this  opportunity,  sir,  and  let 
my  bliuhe*  speak  for  me." 

"  But  what  will  my  $on  say  t" 

"Oh, sir,  never  mind  what  he  says,— I  pre- 
fer you ; — and  he  can't  help  himself, — I  think, 
you,  indeed  I  do,  a  great  deal  handsomer  than 
he  is." 

"  Handsomer,  I  may  be ;  I  fear  that  I 
want  what  my  son  says  you  have  so  exe/utive- 
/y.  Lady  Jane,  and  that  is  tharm — therefore, 
1  advise  you  to  prefer  Harry  to  me." 

"  Well,  then,  what  say  you  to  Lady  Anne  V 

"  Alas !  I  fear  that  Lady  Anne  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  me.  But  this  I  will  say, 
that  were  /  a  voung  man,  I  should  have  much 
to  sjrv  to  her. 

"Oh,  you  cruel,  mortifying,  ungrateful 
guardian!  So,  then,  I  see  you  prefer  Lady 
Anne  to  me !"  and  she  hid  her  mortification  in 
a  pretended  sob.  "What  are  you  thinking 
of.  Lady  Anne,  while  you  are  looking  at  m» 
so  intently  1" 

"  I  was  thinking.  Lady  Jane,  how  airs  and 
graces  like  yours  would  become  roe ;  how  / 
should  look  playing  tricks  like  these." 

"Like  an  elephant  dancing  a  bolero,  my 
dear!" 

"So  I  thought; — but  how  long,  Jane,  will 
it  become  you  to  dance  these  boleros  1  I  feel 
that  all  this  may  be  charming  in  youth ;  but 
youth  is  a  small  part  of  human  existence  ;-^ 
and  1  was  carrying  my  eye  further,  and  be- 
holding you  a  few  years  hence." 

"And  what  do  you  see,  Annel"  replied 
Lady  Jane  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

"Oh!  I  hope,  Jane,  that  all  this  playful 
gaiety,  harmless  as  summer  lightning,  will 
end  in  the  mild  lustre  of  a  calm  summer*s 
evening." 

"Thank  you,  dear  candid  Anne,"  replied 
Lady  Jane. 

"  You  think  all  this  lightning  will  go  ofiT 
without  any  destructive  storms,  do  you.  Lady 
Annel"  said  Mr.  Percy. 

"I  hope  so,"  hesitatingly  replied  Lady 
Anne.  "Jane  has  a  good  head,  and  an  excel- 
lent heart." 

"  A  truce,  sweet  Anne,  with  your  flattery ; 
or  you  will  turn  my  head,  however  good  it 
may  be." 

The  coach,  at  this  moment,  stopped  at 

H  i%  at  the  corner  of  Sidney's  alley,  and 

Lady  Jane  got  out.  After  a  few  minutes  she 
returned  with  a  very  handsome  shirt-pin  in 
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her  hand,  and  followed  by  the  ehopman  with 
a  large  case  of  jewels.  As  soon  as  they  had 
driven  off,  Lady  Jane  exclaimed, 

**0h!  1  have  almost  ruined  myself — but 
they  were  so  beautiful  I  could  not  resist! 
Only  see!"  So  saying,  she  opened  the  cases 
^  and  exhibited  a  fine  set  of  pink  topazes,  with 
'  strings  of  large  pearl  intermixed,  for  necklace 
and  bracelets  —  "and  here,  guardian,"  said 
Lady  Jane,  "here  is  a  present  for  you!" 
(givinfif  the  pin  to  Mr.  Percy.) 

"I  nope  you  have  not  been  so  foolish," 
replied  he,  gravely,  "  to  squander  much  money 
on  this  unnecessary  piece  of  expense  t — Pray, 
what  did  it  cost,  if  i  may  venture  so  rude  a 
question  V* 

"  I  dare  say  Jane  does  not  know  herself," 
observed  Lady  Anne,  unguardedly. 

"  How  !  then  she  cannot  have  paid  for  it !" 

"  Paid  for  it !  no,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Lady 
Jane,  carelessly,  "  I  have  a  bill  there." 

"  Then  these  fine  things  are  not  paid  for, 
which  you  have  just  made  your  own !" 

"  Certainly  not ;  for  I  did  not  expect  when 
I  came  out  to  be  tempted  to  such  extrava- 
gance." 

"  And  what  will  be  the  price  of  these  bau- 
bles 1" 

"  Oh  !  a  few  hundreds !" 

*•  A  few  hundreds !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Percy, 
changing  colour. — "  There,  madam,  take  back 
your  present;  for  I  will  not  increase  a  debt  so 
wantonly  and  needlessly  incurred." 

"  You  are  not  serious,  sir?" 

"  Indeed  I  am." 

"  There,  this  is  all  your  doing.  Lady  Anne," 
said  Lady  Jane,  pettishly. 

"  If  it  was.  Lady  Anne  foresaw  not  the  con- 
sequences of  what  she  said,"  replied  Mr. 
Percy. 

"  I  believe  you  think  Lady  Anne  canH  do 
wrong,  sir,"  said  Lady  Jane,  in  a  tone  of 
pique. 

"I  wish  I  could  think  the  same  of  your 
ladyship ;  for  in  ray  opinion,  running  in  debt 
thus  carelessly  and  unnecessarily,  is  wrong ; 
and  excuse  me,  Lady  Jane,  but  what  vexes 
me  in  my  ward,  I  should  think  criminal,  and 
it  would  make  me  miserable  in  my  9on^8  wife,^^ 

Here  lady  Anne  felt  faint,  and  let  down  the 
glass  for  air.  Though  we  know  a  misfortune 
to  be  unavoidable,  when  it  comes  we  are  not 
able  to  meet  it  with  firmness  at  first.  It  was 
evident  from  this  speech  that  Mr.  Percy  knew 
his  son's  intentions  were  fixed,  and  that  the 
offer  would  soon  be  made,  and  she  shrunk 
from  the  certainty  thus  announced ;  nor  could 
she  contemplate  without  generous  alarm,  from 
her  knowledge  of  Lady  Jane's  extravagance, 
the  probable  distress  which  such  a  union 
would  entail  on  the  father-in-law,  if  not  on  the 
husband.  A  perturbed  silence  succeeded  to 
this  conversation,  and  to  Mr.  Percy's  positive 
refusal  to  retain  the  shirt-pin ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  all  alighted  at  Mr.  Percy's  house  in 


Grosvedbr  Square,  thev  separated;  and  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Uorbet,  in  no  hap- 
py frame  of  mind  retired  to  dress. 

Mr.  Percy  could  not  drive  from  his  memo- 
ry the  observation  made  unguardedly  by  Lady 
Anne,  because  it  was  evidently  the  result  of  a 
previous  knowledge  of  her  cousin's  habits  and 
character  ;~nor  could  he  forget  the  manner  of 
Lady  Jane  when  he  interro^ted  her  respects 
ing  the  jewels ;  for,  much  as  incuning  the  debt 
itself  alarmed  and  vexed  him,  her  manner 
alarmed  him  still  more,  as  it  showed  that  such 
transactions  were  habitual  to  her,  and  that  she 
was  aC  once  free  from  her  own  reproaches  for 
her  extrava^nce,  and  callous  to  his  implied 
censure  of  it.  Besides,  he  himself  had  seen 
in  Lady  Jane  a  love  of  high  play ;  he  had  also 
oflen  heard  her  bet,  till  he  had  been  at  length 
provoked  to  tell  her,  that  he  considered  Mt- 
ting  in  a  woman  to  be  both  indelicate  and  un- 
feminine.  But  he  knew  he  could  never  make 
his  son,  as  he  was  now  seriously  in  love,  be- 
hold Lady  Jane  with  his  eyes ;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  endeavour  to  think  Lady  Jane's 
faults  would,  as  Lady  Anne  said,  be  rectified 
by  her  good  heart  and  excellent  understand- 
ing.— Lady  Jane's  thoughts,  meanwhile,  were 
as  painfully  busy  as  Mr.  Percy's -she  could 
not  but  feel  that  if  Mr.  Percy  was  vexed  at 
her  incurring  one  debt,  he  would  sternly  dis- 
approve the  involvement  of  many,  and  she 
dreaded  lest  chance  or  inquiry  should  bring  to 
his  knowledge  the  amount  of  her  pecuniary 
embarrassments;  while  Lady  Anne  also 
walked  pensively  backwards  and  forwards  in 
her  own  apartment,  thinking  over  what  had 
recently  passed ;  but  uppermost  in  her  mind 
was  Percy's  observation,  that  if  she  would 
condescend  to  be  agreeable,  she  would  be  irre- 
sistible ;  and  Lady  Jane's  flattering  assurances, 
that  if  instead  of  veiling  she  would  display 
her  beauty,  she,  even  she,  should  fear  her  for 
a  rival. — "  And  uwuld  I,  if  I  eould,  rival  Jane 
in  the  heart  of  the  man  she  loves  1"  said  Lady 
Anne  to  herself. — "But  does  she  love  himi 
No,~not  as  he  ought  to  be  loved. — Still,  per- 
haps she  loves  him  as  well  as  she  can  love,— 
and  that  is  not  enough  to  induce  her  to  con- 
auer  her  mischievous  habits,  which  will,  I 
foresee,  alienate  the  father,  and  make  the  son 
wretched.  Oh !  I  fear  that  the  lightning  will 
not  ^0  off  without  many  a  storm !  and  the 
promised  union  will  not  be  a  happy  one." 
Here,  unable  to  pursue  the  course  of  her  own 
thoughts,  she  rang  for  her  maid.—"  And  my 
dress,  too,  as  well  as  manner,  is  wrong,  I  find. 
— At  least  I  feel,  I  own  it  is  unlike  other  peo- 
ple's," thought  Lady  Anne  —  "Well,  and 
that's  wrong.  Singularity  of  appearance,  I 
have  said,  speaking  of  others,  is  either  a  mark 
of  offensive  disregard  to  the  opinion  of  other 
people,  or  of  excessive  conceit,  or  of  incipient 
insanity — ^and  yet  it  seems,  I  dress  singularly 
myself!  But  I  will  improve  in' this  respect. 
I  will  try  to  bo  admired.   Suitors  and  wooers 
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I  most  hare,  as  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis 

of  D  ,  and  a  great  heiress  cannot  fail  of 

them — but  Jane,  happy  Lady  Jane,  is  loved 
ehiejly  for  Jwntlf  alone,  and  that  I  envy  her.** 

Mrs.  Corbet  was  indeed,  as  I  before  observ- 
ed, the  only  one  of  the  party  who  returned 
home  as  happy,  and  only  as  wise,  as  when 
she  went  out.  This  lady,  the  daughter  of  a 
baronet,  had  married  what  is  called  prudently 
and  respectably,  and  had  reached  the  age  of 
fifty-eight  with  an  unblemished  reputation. 
Her  qualities  were  negative  qualities;  and 
when  she  was  left  a  widow  with  an  independ- 
ent though  not  a  larse  income,  Mr.  Percy,  then 
recently  deprived  of  a  wife  whom  he  adored, 
and  whom  his  wards  both  loved  and  respect* 
ed,  was  very  glad  to  take  advantage  of  his  re- 
lationship to  Mrs.  Corbet*8  husband  to  invite 
her  to  take  up  her  abode  at  his  house,  and  be 
the  companion  and  chaperone  of  Lady  Anne 
and  Lady  Jane;  for  Mr.  Percy  knew  that,  if 
Mrs.  Corbet  did  them  no  good,  she  would  do 
them  no  harm ;  and  that  he  thought  was  suiR- 
cient,  as  he  flattered  himself  that  an  excellent 
governess  and  the  society  of  his  admirable 
wife  had  already  satisfactorily  completed  the 
education  which  the  parents  of  his  noble  wards 
had  begun. 

And  Mr.  Percy  could  not  have  chosen  a 
chaperone  for  the  fair  cousins  who  would  have 
suited  them  better;  for  Mrs.  Corbet  was  ac- 
quiescent in  her  temper,  rarely  gave  a  dissent* 
ing  opinion,  and  was  much  fonder  of  sitting 
silent,  lost  in  her  own  reveries,  than  in  join- 
ing in  any  conversation  whatever — And  the 
saucy  Lady  Jane  used  to  say,  that  in  case  of 
a  want  of  more  lights  at  one  of  their  assem- 
blies, she  thought  Mrs.  Corbet  with  a  candle 
stuck  in  her  hand  would  make  a  good  pendant 
to  the  statue  of  Silence  holding  a  lamp  in  the 
back  drawing-room,  and  be  quite  as  mute  and 
motionless.  By  a  being  of  this  description, 
therefore,  the  events  of  the  morning  must  have 
passed  unobserved— and  she  retired  to  dress, 
wholly  unconscious  that  her  companions  car- 
ried with  them,  imprinted  on  their  brow,  the 
stamp  of  inward  and  painful  perturbation. 

What  cap  and  turban,  my  lady,  do  you 
wear  to-day  V  said  Barnes,  Lady  Anne's  wo- 
man. 

Lady  Anne  paased,  then  with  a  smile  re- 
plied. Neither,  Barnes;— you  shall  dress  my 
nair  without  a  cap  to-day.'' 

Indeed,  my  lady!"  cried  Barnes,  look- 
ing delicrhted,  and  shall  I  dress  it  like  Lady 
Jane's!" 

**Ye8,  if  you  please,  Barnes;"  and  for 
onoe,  since  she  came  into  society,  the  fine 
shape  of  Lady  Anne's  head  was  seen,  and 
her  beautiful  hair  shone  to  the  best  advantage. 

^*  Dear  me!  my  lady!  lam  so  glad!"  ex- 
claimed Barnes,  surveying  her  own  perform- 
ance with  rapture,—**  I  never  saw  your  lady- 
ship look  so  well  before. — You  do  look  some- 
thing like  now."   And  Lady  Anne  could  not 


help  laughing  within  herself  at  the  contrast  to 
looking  ionMin^  Hke  now. 

**So  then,"  said  she  to  herself,  ^it  seems 
that  before  I  looked  like  nothing  at  all !" 

**  And  pray  what  gown,  my  lady,  do  you 
wear  to-day  1— There  is  a  large  party  of  gen- 
tlemen to  dinner,  I  find." 

**  True.— By  the  by,  I  will  not  dine  below 
to-day, — my  head  aches,  and  I  will  save  my- 
self for  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Percy  has  an 
assembly.  Therefcre,  Barnes,  you  may  leave 
me,  I  will  not  finish  dressing  till  it  is  time  for 
the  evening  party  to  arrive.''  While  Barnes, 
sorry  that  the  dinner  as  well  as  evening  party 
should  not  see  her  lady  looking  so  beautiful, 
reluctantly  retired. 

Lady  Anne's  head  did  ache,  because  so  did 
her  heart,  and  she  wished  to  repose  the  former 
and  commune  with  the  latter. — When  dinner 
was  announced,  which  usually  waited  for  Lady 
Jane,  her  maid  told  her  that  Lady  Anne  was 
too  unwell  to  dine  below ;  and  her  good  and 
affectionate  feelings  taking  the  alarm.  Lady 
Jane  ran  to  her  cousin's  room,  and  started  and 
blushed  when  she  saw  Lady  Anne  eoiffe  en 
cheveux.  So !  you  have  taken  my  hint,  I  see," 
she  exclaimed,  **  and  as  to  your  illness,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  all  pretence, — for  I  never  saw 
you  look  so  well  in  my  life." 

**  I  am  so  much  given  to  pretence,  that  I  do 
not  wonder  you  accuse  roe.'' 
I**  No,  no,  Annei  you  know  I  can't  really 
sQspect  you  of  fibbing — but  what  ails  you  1" 

**  0  Jane !  I  am  sick  with  many  cares,  and 
I  wish  to  keep  quiet  till  evening,  as  my  head 
aches." 

**  Then  do  let  me  stay  with  you,  dearest 
Anne !  perhaps  I  could  soothe  you  t" 

**Ye8,  Jane,  as  the  sight  of  the  gallows 
soothes  the  felon  who  is  to  be  hanged  on  it." 

**  Nay,  Anne,  I  know  to  what  you  allude." 

•*  No,  you  do  fio/,"  replied  Lady  Anne  with 
quickness — **  I  am  thinking  of  you  and  Per- 
cy, but  not  in  the  way  you  fancy."  Here  a 
servant  came  to  say  that  dinner  had  waited 
some  time  for  Lady  Jane ;  and  affectionately 
kissing  Lady  Anne,  while  the  tears  stood  in 
her  beautiful  eyes,  she  bade  her  adieu,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  more  she  was  the  delight  of 
Mr.  Percy's  guests  as  usual,  and  the  pride  of 
his  son. 

By  the  time  the  ladies  retired,  Lady  Anne 
had  reasoned  herself  into  calmer  thoughts, 
and  her  headache  being  gone.  Lady  Jane  found 
her  reading.  **  Not  drnsed  yet !"  said  Lady 
Jane ;  **  It  is  time  you  were,  dear  Anne !  for 
it  is  ten  o'clock;  and  at  eleven  I  dare  say 
some  of  those  who  go  to  six  parties  in  an  even- 
ing will  be  here." 

**  Do  you  think  I  shall  be  an  hour  dressing, 
Jane?" 

•*Yes, — if  you  mean  to  *  be  dressed  up  to 
your  head— which  is  so  elegant  tliat  the  rest 
of  your  dress  ought  to  be  well  studied  to  suit 
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I  thank  yon  for  your  solicitude  about  my 
appearance,    replied  Lady  Anne  smiling ; 

and  if  you  will  go  to  the  company,  I  will 
join  you  ^a  soon  as  the  important  business  of 
the  toilet  is  over." 

What  gown  does  your  ladyship  wear  to- 
day 1"  asked  Barnes,  apprehensive  lest  the 
dress  should  not  be  as  handsome  as  the  head- 
dress. 

That  white  satin  gown  like  Lady  Jane's, 
which  I  have  never  worn." 

Indeed !  my  lady !  Oh !  I  am  so  glad !  I 
thought  you  would  have  never  worn  it  at  all !" 
and  with  eager  joy  Barnes  brought  the  long- 
ne&[lected  gown. 

Lady  Anne  had  accustomed  herself  so  much 
to  wear  dresses  made  high  in  the  neck,  that 
she  could  not  at  first  bear  to  wear  a  dress  lower 
than  the  throat,~tiU  the  thought  of  self-ap- 
proving beauty  perhaps  reconciled  her  to  her 
appearance.  **But  I  never  can  endure  this 
petticoat  so  short  in  front,"  said  she  to  Barnes. 
I  declare  it  shows  more  than  half  the  foot." 

Dear,  my  lady,"  cried  Barnes,  and  what 
then  1  Lady  Jane  shows  hers ;  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  half  as  beautiful  as  your  ladyship's !" 
And  Lady  Anne  was  not  a  little  mortified  to 
find  that  she  was  pleased  with  this  observa- 
tion. 

'*Alas!"  said  Lady  Anne  to  herself,  ««I 
have  at  length  learnt  to  find  that  flattery,  even 
from  an  inferior,  is  pleasant !  0  poor  human 
nature !" 

At  last,  and  before  the  hour  was  out.  Lady 
Anne  was  ready,  and  the  fine  suite  of  rooms 
was  full  of  company  before  she  made  her  ap- 
pearance. A  pang  of  jealousy  shot  through 
Lady  Jane*s  bosom  when  she  beheld  her ;  and 
if  instead  of  the  cold  look  which  she  still 
wore,  and  the  unbending  majesty  of  her  mien 
and  person,  Lady  Anne  had  borrowed  her  cou- 
sin's cestus  awhile.  Lady  Jane  would  have  lost 
much  of  her  power  to  please,  from  conscious 
dread  of  so  formidable  a  rival.  But  Lady 
Anne's  expression,  though  placid,  was  pen- 
sive, and  her  manner,  as  usual,  any  thing  but 
inviting. 

**1  am  easy,"  thought  Lady  Jane,  espe- 
cially as  Percy  was  by  her  side  breathing  in 
4ier  ear  words  and  accents  to  which  she  was 
ffiving  her  delighted  attention.  Luckily  for 
Lady  Anne's  composure,  she  saw  them  not ; 
'but  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
she  walked  on  through  two  rows  of  company 
'towards  the  inner  drawing-room.  The  Duke 
of  L  ,  a  fine-looking  man  of  fif^y,  was 
'there,  talking  to  Mr.  Percy,  Lord  Lorimer, 
and  others ;  but  when  Lady  Anne  appeared  in 
tsicht  he  suddenly  bioke  off  his  discourse  to 
ask  her  name. 

*'It  is  one  of  my  wards,"  replied  Mr. 
Percy. 

Oh !  I  suppose  it  is  the  lady  then,  who  is, 
as  report  says,  to  be  your  daughter  also  t" 
'      No,  indeed,  your  g^ce  is  wrong  in  your 


conjecture,"  replied  Mr.  Percy,  with  a  sigh ; 
^*it  is  Lady  Jane  Langley,  and  not  Lady 
Anne  Mortimer,  on  whom  my  son  has  fixed 
his  affections." 

*»  Lady  Jane  must  be  a  very  extraordinary 
woman  indeed  to  surpass  that  exquisite  crea- 
ture," said  the  duke. 

Yet  she  does  surpass  her,  duke,"  observed 
Lord  Lorimer. 

«^  Indeed !"  returned  the  duke,  Increduously. 

"Not  in  my  opinion,"  criend  Mr.  Percy, 
hastily. 

Lady  Anne  Mortimer !  Oh !  the  dauffhter 

of  the  late  Marquis  of  D  !  and  like  him, 

too.  What  a  noble  carriage !  She  looks  her 
rank!" 

Yes, — haughty  enough  !"  again  observed 
Lord  Lorimer. 

"  I  like  a  proud  woman,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  duke  with  quickness. 

"Then  Lady  Anne  would  just  suit  your 
grace ;  and  I  should  be  very  proud  to  dance 
at  your  wedding,"  rejoined  Lord  Lorimer, 
bowing  low  as  he  spoke;  "but  I  suppose 
there  would  be  nothing  but  minuets  danced  at 
it ;  for  the  duchess  is  much  too  stately  for 
any  thing  else,  and—-"  Here  he  was  forced 
to  break  off,  as  Lady  Anne  was  near  enough 
to  hear  what  he  said ;  and  bowingr  to  her  with 
the  utmost  respect,  he  hoped  her  ladyship  had 
quite  recoverea  her  illness  of  the  morning. 

"  I  told  you  in  the  morning,  my  lord,"  said 
Lady  Anne,  very  roughly,  "  that  I  was  in  per- 
fect health,  therefore  I  must  wonder  at  such 
inauiries  from  you  in  the  evening." 

Lord  Lorimer,  nothing  daunted,  returned, 
"  Why  is  Lady  Anne  Mortimer  like  a  holly- 
tree  1— Answer-— Because,  though  beautiful 
and  attractive  to  look  at,  you  cannot  approach 
her  without  being  in  danger  from  herpncklee, 
alias  sharpness.'" 

"  But  the  holly,  my  lord,"  said  the  duke, 
(bowing,  as  he  spoke,  to  Lady  Anne,)  "  is  in 
its  full  perfection  in  winter  only,  and  this  lady 
seems  in  the  perfection  of  her  beautj  in  the 
very  ^ring  of  life."  He  then  desired  Mr. 
Percy  to  present  him.  He  did  so,  and  for  a 
while  interrupted  her  intended  reply  to  Lord 
Lorimer. 

"  My  sharpness,  as  you  call  it,  my  Lord," 
said  Lady  Anne,  turning  to  Lord  Lorimer, 
"has  so  improved  your  wit,  that  were  I  to 
liken  you  to  any  thing  in  the  vegeteble  world, 
it  would  be  to  a  bed  of  chamomile,  which  is 
the  better  for  being  trodden  upon." 

At  this  moment,  in  all  the  radiance  of  hir 
countenance,  and  with  all  the  graces  of  her 
manner.  Lady  Jane,  flushed  with  the  bloom  of 
happy  love,  joined  the  group. 

"  Who  is  that  Hebe  f"  whispered  the  duke 
to  Mr.  Percy. 

" My  other  ward, — Lady  Jane  Langley;" 
and  he  presented  him  to  her  immediately  ;— 
but  before  he  could  address  her.  Lord  Lorimer 
put  his  hand  to  his  cheek  as  if  in  pain. 
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What  is  the  matter     asked  Lady  Jane. 

Oh !  the  old  matter.  Lady  Anne  has  been 
giTing  me  a  blow.  Would  you  believe  it  I 
she  compared  me  to  a  whde  bed  of  chamo- 
mile!" 

**  Poor  dear !  —  but  be  consoled,  my  lord. 
Recollect  what  I  told  you  to-day ;  —  that  I 
know  in  her  heart  she  admires  you  greatly.** 

O  that  I  had  at  this  moment  a  window  in 
my  heart  !*'  cried  Lady  Ajine,  with  indigna- 
tion. 

"Well,  Anne,  that's  kind;  for  it  would, 
I  know,  save  Lord  Loriroer's  manj  an  ache." 

0  thou  generous,  soothing  being !"  cried 
he,  "  but  for  your  flattering  assurances,  I  could 
not  support  the  misery  of  thinking  myself  ab- 
horrent to  Lady  Anne." 

1  must  tell  your  grace,"  said  Lady  Jane, 
that  1  call  Lady  Anne,  Sorrow,  and  myself. 

Pity,  in  Mrs.  Barbauld's  charming  allegory — 
Pity  being  forced  to  follow  Sorrow  through 
the  world,  to  drop  balm  into  the  wounds  which 
«he  has  made." 

**  1  should  think,"  replied  he,  **  that  your 
ladyship  would  have  enough  to  do  to  heal  the 
wounds  which  you  inflict  yourself.** 

"Oh !  but  the  wounds  which  you  allude  to, 
sir,  are  made  by  arrows  which  tickle  while 
they  wound.  Those  which  Lady  Anne  uses 
are  of  a  very  different  description, — and-*.** 
Here  she  was  interrupted  by  Percy,  who  now 
drew  near ;  and  while  she  turned  on  him  eyes 
filled  with  joy  and  tenderness,  he  took  her 
band,  and  led  her  up  to  his  father,  who  retired 
with  them  into  another  apartment;  where 
Percy  full  of  delight  in  which  Mr.  Percy  did 
not  share,  present^  Lady  Jane  to  him  as  his 
betrothed  bride.  Lord  Lorimer  meanwhile 
went  to  pay  his  court  where  it  would  be  more 
thankfully  received,  and  the  duke  took  this 
opportunity  of  trying  to  engage  Lady  Anne  in 
conversation. 

"I  had  the  honour,"  said  he,  "to  know 
your  iadyship*8  father.*' 

"  Indeed  !"  she  replied  with  a  look  beaming 
with  affection;  "it  wat  an  honour  to  know 
him ;"  and  the  duke  smiled  at  the  bluntness  of 
this  speech,  a  speech  so  rarely  addressed  to  a 
man  of  his  rank,  and  one  too  so  renowned  for 
his  talents.  But  he  forgave  it  because  of  the 
filiail  tendemees  which  dictated  it ;  and  he  de- 
lighted Lady  Anne  so  much  by  the  praises  he 
b^towed  on  her  father,  that  she  invited  him 
to  sit  by  her  on  the  sofa.  She  also  said  most 
cofdially,  when  the  duke  reluctantly  took 
le#re  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  every  one  else 
was  going,  "  the  manner  in  which  your  grace 
has  spoken  of  my  father,  and  the  clear  ana  just 
estimate  which  you  formed  of  his  worth,  prove 
you  to  have  been  highly  worthy  of  his  ac- 
quaintance; and  I  doubt  not,  as  yours  were 
kindred  minds,  that  he  highly  and  properly 
valued  you." 

But  may  I  presume,  as  his  friend,  to  pay 
my  respects  to  his  daughter  1** 


"  Certainly,  sir,**  she  replied  ;  and  the  duke, 
more  than  half  in  love,  sighed,  bowed,  and  de- 
parted. Some  few  of  the  company  however 
remained  for  the  purpose  of  playing  cards,  and 
one  lady  comine  up  to  Lady  Anne,  who  was 
talking  to  Mr.  Percy,  asked  her  to  make  up  a 
rubber. 

"  No  indeed,"  replied  Lady  Anne  roughly, 
"  1  never  play  cards ;  I  think  it  a  disgraceful 
waste  of  time;"  and  the  lady,  looking  dis- 
pleased and  foolish,  bowed  coldly,  and  went 
m  search  of  a  more  obliging  person. 

"My  dear  Lady  Anne,'*  said  Mr.  Percy, 
"  why  did  you  make  th^t  woman  your  enemy  f  ** 

"  And  have  I  done  so  1** 

"  Undoubtedly ;  —  you  not  only  seemed 
proud  of  your  own  superior  wisdom  in  not  un- 
derstanding cards,  but  you  showed  that  you 
thought  meanly  of  her  for  being  a  card-player. 
I  own  to  you,  your  words  and  manner  shocked 
me ; — I  felt  it  pharuaical  (to  use  a  phrase  of 
your  own.**) 

"Indeed,  sir!   Then  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
wonder  that  you  were  shocked.*' 

"  You  know.  Lady  Anne,  how  highly  I  ad- 
mire you ;  therefore  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
this  freedom;  but  indeed  this  hrutqutrie,  as 
Percy  calls  it,  is  a  fault,  and,  as  he  also  says, 
it  is  your  only  fault.** 

Does  Mr.  Percy  say  so,  sir  1" 

"  He  does ;  and  what  he  disapproves  and  I 
disapprove, — ^we  who  love  and  nonour  you — 
surely  you  will  think  ought  to  be  well  weighed 
before  it  is  persisted  in.  As  to  card-playing, 
I  deem  your  objections  unfounded  and  unjust. 
It  is  the  few^  not  the  many,  who  have  talents 
for  conversation,  and  who  are  capable  of  relish- 
ing discourse  on  morals,  politics,  or  the  belles- 
lettres  ;  and  unless  persons  have  strong,  full, 
and  generous  minds,  conversation  in  all  so-K 
cieties  infallibly  falls  into  gossip  and  detrac- 
tion, unless  cards  are  introduced ;  and  when  in 
such  parties,  I  have  congratulated  myself  on 
being  able  to  play,  as  it  enabled  me  thereby 
to  make  an  effort  to  save  reputations,  and  at 
least  call  forth  a  degree,  though  a  low  degree, 
of  mental  exertion.*' 

"But  I  will  never  associate  with  people 
who  can't  converse." 

"  Lady  Anne,  you  flatter  yourself ;  you  must 
take  human  nature  as  you  find  it,  and  bear 
with  the  infirmities  of  other  people ;  else,  what 
is  your  benevolence  but  a  name  1  However, 
since  what  I  have  as  yet  said  has  no  effect, 
let  me  put  another  and  common  case  to  you. 
There  are  diseases  which  in  their  progress  over 
the  body,  weaken  even  the  strongest  and  most 
studious  mind,  and  doom  the  old  man  or  wo- 
man, however  vigorous  their  intellect  pre- 
viously, to  utter  incapacity  of  relishing,  or  even 
attending  to  reading,  writing,  or  conversation. 
In  such  instances,  I  have  seen  cards  a  very 
great  resource,  and  the  afnict«>d  object  become 
suddenly  forgetful  of  his  infirmities  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  friend  who  could  make  up  a  rubber. 
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Now  suppose  me  in  this  state,  and  you  and 
Lady  Jane  attending  on  me  like  affectionate 
children would  you  not  envy  Lady  Jane  her 
power  of  aiding  me  by  making  up  my  whist 
party,  or  engaging  roe  at  piquet  1  And  would 
you  not  be  induced  to  tnink  that  any  power 
which  may  be  necessary  to  minister  to  the 
comfort  of  an  invalid,  and  soothe  the  irritable 
moments  of  a  suffering  friend,  is  a  power 
which  the  proudest  of  human  intellects  need 
not  scorn  to  acquire  V 

But,  dear  sir,  is  it  not  shocking  to  see  a 
man  or  woman  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  inte- 
rested in  the  fluctuations  of  a  card-table  1" 

"  If  it  be  the  only  amusement  which  decay- 
ing faculties  can  enjoy,  and  if  the  mind  by 
being  employed  can  be  kept  in  that  cheerful 
c^uiet  state  which  is  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  what  remains  of  existence,  I  own  to 
you  I  am  not  so  rigid  in  my  notions,  as  not  to 
view  with  complacency  the  chaipber  of  sick- 
ness cheered  by  a  harmless  rubber,  and  the 
demon  of  news  and  lies,  the  spirit  of  detrac- 
tion frightened  away  by  the  four  honours  and 
the  odd  trick;  for  no  one  can  be  always  pray- 
ing, and  I  believe  the  Deity  never  receives 
more  grateful  incense  than  that  of  a  cheerful 
spirit,  and  a  mind  willing  to  make  the  best  of 
its  situation." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Lady  Anne  affection- 
ately, "  I  will  learn  to  play  at  cards,  lest  I,  if 
it  ever  be  necessary,  which  God  forbid  !  should 
be  wanted  to  make  up  your  rubber." 

That  night  Lady  Jane  followed  Lady  Anne 
into  her  room,  to  tell  her  that  P^rcy  had  de- 
clared himself,  and  she  had  accepted  him  ;  and 
Lady  Anne  was  very  glad  when  Lady  Jane, 
loo  happy  and  too  delicate  to  notice  her  emo- 
tion, retired,  and  left  her  to  indulge  her  feel- 
ings alone.  But  when  she  rose  the  next  day, 
though  her  night  had  been  a  sleepless  one. 
Lady  Anne's  manner  was  calm,  and  her  coun- 
tenance composed,  and  she  congratulated  Percy 
without  any  visible  effort. 

A  few  days  after  the  Duke  of  L  — ,  who 
had  seen  her  several  times  since  the  night  of 
the  assembly,  made  her  proposals  in  form,  and 
in  person,  but  was  refused,  and  as  he  saw  her 
change  of  countenance  when  Percy  suddenly 
entered  the  rooro,  he  was  sure  her  heart  was 
engaged,  and  therefore  dropped  his  suit  en- 
tirely. 

Percy,  the  object  of  affection  to  these  young 
and  beautiful  heiresses,  was  at  this  time  flve- 
and-twenty ;  and  if  personal  charms  in  a  man 
could  justify  their  admiration,  it  ^as  indeed 
completely  justified.  But  both  the  noble  cou- 
sins resquired  mind,  virtues,  and  accomplish- 
ments in  the  being  of  their  choice ;  and  Percy 
was  in  heart,  temper,  and  intellectual  attain- 
ments, all  that  their  ambition  could  desire  in 
a  lover  or  a  husband. 

At  the  early  acre  of  two-and-twenty,  he  be- 
came a  rich  and  Independent  man  by  the  death 
of  an  uoele,  and  was  soon  after  returned  -to 


parliament  for  the  borough  which  his  uncle 
had  represented.  Nature  had  given  him  great 
talents,  which  education  had  perfected ;  and 
the  eloquence  which  had  early  distinguished 
the  school-boy,  study  and  incessailt  practice 
had  ripened  into  powers  of  oratory  which  did 
honour  to  the  man.  His  maiden  speech  in 
parliament,  on  a  question  not  of  party  but  of 
general  interest,  was  received  with  universal 
applause,  and  he  was  hailed  by  both  sid^s  of 
the  house,  as  likely  to  become  an  ornament 
and  a  support  to  that  party  which  he  should 
ultimately  embrace. 

But  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Percy  to  be- 
come the  adherent  of  any  set  of  men;  for, 
like  most  young  men  who  are  conscious  of 
great  powers,  he  scorned  to  tread  in  any  beat^  ' 
en  path,  he  scorned  to  have  his  opinions  in- 
fluenced by  any  thing  but  his  own  conception 
of  truth,  and  his  utterance  of  them  restrained 
by  any  bounds  but  those  which  the  strictest 
conscience  approved.  In  spite,  therefore,  of 
those  great  authorities  which  teach  that  par^ 
ties  are  necessary  in  all  free  governments,  and 
that  the  exertions  of  individual  patriots  must 
always  be  unavailing  to  serve  or  save  their 
country;  and  full  of  that  tenaciousness  the 
result  of  youthful  inexperience,  and  that  ar- 
dent, sanguine  temper  which  fancies  that  what 
is  pure  and  perfect  in  theory  may  be  easily 
reduced  to  practice, —Percy  still  adhered  to 
his  resolution  of  being  what  is  called  an  in- 
dependent member,  though  tempted  by  the 
offer  of  places  on  one  side,  and  the  prospect 
of  popularity  on  the  other.  Therefore,  as  he 
haa  not  bound  himself  to  think  all  that  was 
said  or  done  on  one  side  of  the  house  right, 
and  all  on  the  other  side  wrong,  Percy  occa- 
sionally lent  the  aid  of  his  eloquence  to  the 
measures  of  ministers,  or  gathered  laurels  as 
a  welcome  volunteer  in  the  ranks  of  opposi- 
tion ;  while  each  description  of  politicians  lis- 
tened with  admiring  attention  to  nis  eloquence ; 
and  like  all  possessions  which  we  covet  and 
admire  without  being  able  to  call  them  our 
own,  they  probably  admired  it  the  more,  be- 
cause it  was  out  of  their  power  to  appropriate 
its  services  to  themselves. 

When  love  assumed  its  ixmi  to  rei^  over 
the  susceptible  heart  of  Harry  Percy,  instead 
of  impeding,  it  only  served  to  forward  the  ca- 
reer of  the  orator;  for  the  dear  ambition  of 
shining  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  whom  he 
adored,  the  hope  of  receiving  her  praise  when 
the  debates  of  the  preceding  evening  greeted 
her  eyes  on  the  breakfast-table,  inspired  Him 
to  new  flights  of  eloquence;  and  while  cheer- 
ed by  both  sides  of  the  house,  the  lover's 
heart  beat  only  with  anticipation  of  the  ap- 
plauses that  awaited  him  from  the  lips  of  La- 
dy Jane,  and  he  enjoyed  **/A« future  in  the  in- 
gtaruy  But  though  Lady  Jane  enjoyed  her 
triumph  over  the  heart  of  a  man  so  distin- 
guished ;  though  her  vanity  was  gratified  by 
leading  him  captive  whose  splendid  talents 
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could  enchain  the  admiration  of  senates ;  stilt 
she  was  too  fall  of  her  own  conscious  powers, 
too  proud  of  her  own  ability  to  make  captives, 
to  enjoy  as  she  might  otherwise  have  done  the 
exertions  and  the  eloquence  of  Percy;  and 
while  at  her  heart,  at  her  admiration,  the 
shafts  of  his  oratory  were  directed,  it  was  the 
bosom  of  another  that  they  reached  ;  and  it 
was  Ladt  Anne  alone  who  felt  what  Percy 
wished  that  Ladt  Jane  should  feel.  . 

Though  Lady  Aiuie  had  been  of  age  two 
months.  Lady  Jane  was  only  twenty.  How- 
ever, it  was  agre^  that  the  lovers  should  not 
wait  till  the  last  year  of  her  minority  was  ex- 
pired, but  that  the  nuptials  should  be  solemn- 
ized as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations 
could  be  made.  A  few  days  after  this  had 
been  finally  determined  upon,  Lady  Jane,  evi- 
dently in  very  low  spirits,  entered  Lady 
Anne*s  apartment. 

What  is  the  matter,  Jane  V  asked  the  lat- 
ter in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

am  ashamed  to  tell  you,'*  said  Lady 
Jane,  though  you  alone  are  the  person  who 
can  relieve  my  distress." 

If  I  can  relieve  your  distress,  look  on  it  as 
already  relieved,"  replied  Lady  Anne  affection- 
ately. *•  Yet  hovo  you,  with  your  prospects, 
can  have  any  sorrows,  I  cannot  imagine,"  she 
^ded  with  a  sigh. 

^*  If  you  had  my  prospects,  Anne,  I  know 
you  would  have  none,"  replied  Lady  Jane  ; 
"  for  you  would  have  no  fears,  no  painful  con- 
sciousness, no  embarrassments; — and  oh! 
how  much  more  worthy  are  you  of  my  happy 
prospects  than  I !" 

**  I  begrin  now  to  understand  the  nature  of 
your  grief,"  answered  Lady  Anne  rather  cold- 
ly;  **  but  I  wish  you  would  come  to  the  point 
at  once." 

**I  will;  — Terror  lest  Mr.  Percy  should 
conceive  a  violent  prejudice  against  me,  and 
forbid  his  son,  on  peril  of  his  renouncing  him, 
to  make  me  his  wife,  prevents  my  danng  to 
acknowledge  that  I  am  in  debt;  and  what  I 
want  you  to  do  is,  to  lend  me  money  sufficient 
to  pay  some  heavy  bills  which  my  maid  shall 
give  you." 

**  Give  you  money,  you  mean,  Jane ;  lend- 
ing it  is  out  of  the  question." 

Indeed  it  is  not ;  I  mean  to  pay  you  back 
every  farthing." 

"Yes,  —  no  doubt  you  mean  it,— 'but  you 
will  never  be  able.  However,  I  do  not  even 
with  to  be  repaid ; — ^to  prevent  your  becoming 
#  wife  against  the  approbation  of  your  hus- 
band's fether,  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  you, 
and  But  to  what  do  your  debts  amount  t" 

**  Oh !  to  a  few  hundreds." 

"No  more?— Then  I  can  assist  you  with- 
out difficulty.  But  I  thereby,  1  hope,  purchase 
a  right  to  conjure  you,  if  you  value  your  hus- 
band's peace  and  your  own  respectability, 
never,  never  to  incur  debts  again !" 

Softened,  obliged,  and  every  worthy  feeling 
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triumphant,  what  was  there  lady  Jane  did  not 
promise  at  this  moment!  what  was  there  she 
did  not  think  herself  capable  of  performing? 
And  Lady  Anne  confiding,  because  she  wished 
to  confide,  authorized  Lady  Jane  to  send  her 
her  bills,  and  promised  to  let  them  be  dis- 
charged. 

Two  days  after,  as  Mr.  Percy,  Harry  Percy, 
and  the  cousins  were  going  to  take  a  morn- 
ing's drive,  they  saw  two  respectable-looking 
people,  with  five  children,  waiting  in  the  hall, 
whom  the  servants^  were  vainly  trying  to  keep 
back;  and  when  Lady  Jane  appeared,  the 
others  having  been  waiting  for  her,  the  whole 
group  precipitated  themselves  forward,  and 
obstructed  her  on  her  passage,  exclaiming,  as 
they  did  so,  "  God  bless  you,  my  lady !  God 
bless  you !" 

Lady  Jane,  visibly  affected,  and  saying, 
"There,  go,  go,  good  people,  you  distress 
me,"  endeavoured  to  get  past;  but  Percy, 
catching  her  hand,  stopped  her,  and  insisted 
on  an  explanation  of  the  scene  which  they 
beheld. 

"  It  is  nothing — nothing,"  she  replied. 

"  Ay  —  God  bless  her !"  cried  the  mother, 
"your  good  folks  never  think  themselves 
good,  but  I  '11  tell  your  honour  all  about  it ;" 
and  Lady  Jane,  though  not  displeased  at 
having  her  generosity  known  to  those  whose 
good  opinion  she  was  most  ambitious  of, 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  keep  her  silent. 

You  must  know,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
"that  good  young  lady,  while  alone  in  her 
coach  one  morning,  saw  me  crying  bitterly,  and 
looking  so  ill !  and  so  she  asked  me  what 
ailed  me ;  and  I  told  her  as  how  my  husband 
had  been  bound  for  a  friend,  and  had  lost  his 
all,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  leaving  me 
to  work  for  these  five  children,  and  another 
a-coming !" 

"  It  is  all  true,  your  honour,"  said  the  man, 
bowing  low,  "  and  so  the  next  " 

"  Nay,  John — let  me  tell  the  story  my  own 
way— and  so  that  blessed  angel  asked  me 
where  I  lived;  and  the  next  day  what  does 
she  do,  but  comes  to  see  me  her  own  self,  and 
then  she  asked  me  how  much  would  free  my 
husband,  and  I  told  her  a  hundred  pound. 
And  then  if  she  did  not  send  some  man  to  pay 
it,  and  my  poor  John  came  home  again !" 

"  A  very  good  deed,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  look- 
ing pleased  at  Lady  Jane,  while  Harry  Percy 
kissed  her  hand  in  silence,  and  Lady  Anne 
said  nothing. 

"  But  that's  not  all,  your  honour ;  no,— for 
*now,'  says  she,  *what  would  set  you  up  in 
business  a^in  ?'  and,  as  true  as  I  live,  if  she 
did  not  give  us  a  hundred  more!  besides 
clothing  us  all,  as  you  see;  and  then,  when 
we  begged  to  know  her  name,  that  we  might 
remember  it  in  our  prayers,  she  said,  ^praT 
for  me  as  your  friend  ;  and  the  Reader  of  all 
hearts  will  be  sufficiently  informed;'  —  and  it 
was  only  yesterday  that  we  found  out  where 
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she  lived,  and  ihMi  we  all  said,  says  we,  we 
will  go  and  show  her  our  new  clothes,  and 
thank  her,  and  bless  her ;  for  it  is  not  right 
that  such  a  good  deed  should  not  be  known, 
for  it  is  a  fine  example  to  be  followed." 

**It  is  indeed,  and  this  is  all  true,  your 
honour,"  said  the  poor  man,  and  I 'm  a  slop- 
seller,  quite  at  your  lordship's  service,  if  you 
want  any  thing  in  my  way." 

"  I  honour  your  gratitude,"  said  Mr.  Percy, 

and  can  assure  you,  for  Lady  Jane's  sake,  / 
too  will  be  your  mend."  , 

**  And  /,"  said  Harry,  eagerly ;  •*  and  so,  I 
dare  say,  if  you  need  it,  will  Lady  Anne." 

Undoubtedly,"  answered  Lady  Anne ; 
while  Lady  Jane,  on  her  guardian  and  lover's 
tenderly  commending  her  for  that  true  charity 
that  fled  from  thanks  and  notice,  turned  quick- 
ly round  to  Lady  Anne,  and  said  in  a  tone  of 
pique,    Was  tfu»  pharisaical,  Annel" 

**  No,  certainly  not,"  she  replied ;  "  but — " 
•darting  a  very  significant  glance  at  her  cousin. 
This  glance  was  not  lost  on  Mr.  Percy ;  and 
he  saw  with  pain,  but  Percy  with  indignation, 
that  she  had  looked  cold  and  unmov^  while 
Lady  Jane's  benevolence  was  thus  revealed ; 
and  though  Percy  attributed  her  manner  and 
her  silence  to  a  feeling  of  envy,  his  more  just 
and  more  discerning  father  suspected  that  Lady 
Anne  had  purer  motives  for  her  forbearance  to 
praise  an  action  which  certainly  appeared 
praiseworthy. 

The  truth  was,  that  just  before  Lady  Anne 
had  got  ready  for  the  drive,  Ellis,  Lady  Jane's 
woman,  had  put  into  her  hand  her  lady's  bills, 
and  she  beheld  with  painful  surprise  that  they 
amounted  to  some  thousands,  instead  of  hun- 
dreds. It  could  not  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that  in  the  generomty  not  founded  on  ftuiiu^ 
but  probably  at  the  expentt  of  it,  which  the 
gif\  of  two  hundred  pounds  exhibited.  Lady 
Anne,  the  truly  ^nerous,  because  the  truly 
just  and  self-denying  Lady  Anne,  could  so  far 
prostitute  her  sense  of  right,  as  to  praise  an 
action  which  her  private  knowledge  rendered 
reprehensible  in  her  eyes.  Therefore,  though 
she  correctly  interpreted  the  expression  of 
Percy's  countenance,  and  sighed  to  think  that 
he  imputed  her  coldness  to  unworthy  motives, 
she  still  persbted  in  not  joining  the  general 
praise,  and  felt  relieved  when  the  proteges  of 
Lady  Jane,  having  been  consigned  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  servants'  hall,  took  leave  with 
numberless  blessings,  allowing  them  to  depart 
on  their  intended  expedition.  Percy  was  now 
the  only  happy  being  of  the  party.  Mr.  Per- 
cy was  grave ;  for  Lady  Anne's  manner  had 
rendered  him  suspicious,  especially  as  be  read 
on  Lady  Jane's  countenance  a  conscious  and 
fearful  expression,  and  an  incessant  watching 
of  Lady  Anne's,  which  bewildered  and  alarm- 
ed him— But  Harry  Percy,  absorbed  in  the 
recollection  of  Lady  Jane's  unobtrusive  be- 
nevolence, and  in  the  contemplation  of  her 
eharms,  looked  on  himself  as  the  happiest  of 


men,  in  the  idea  of  being  soon  united  to  so 
much  beauty  and  virtue. 

As  they  passed  H  t's  shop.  Lady  Jane 

blushed  deeply,  and  her  confusion  was  aug- 
mented by  Mr.  Percy's  telling  his  son  the  an- 
ecdote of  the  shirt^pin,  and  his  reason  for  not 
keeping  it.  Percy  looked  distressed  because 
Lady  Jane  did,  and  with  a  forced  smile  said 
he  was  shocked  at  his  father's  want  of  gallant- 
ry ;  and  that  if  she  had  offered  him  such  a 
a  gift,  much  as  he  disapproved  running  in 
debt,  yet  his  principles  were  not  so  rigid  but 
that  he  should  have  accepted  the  present. 

And  indeed,  dear  sir,"  added  he,  I  have 
no  fear  that  Lady  Jane's  debts  will  ever  ruin 
me." 

Lady  Anne  at  this  speech  looked  out  of  the 
window,  but  her  look  was  unobserved  by  Mr. 
PjBrcy,  while  Lady  Jane  turned  on  her  unsus- 
pecting lover  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  tender- 
ness. 

**  I  hope.  Lady  Jane,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  *•  yon 
will,  before  you  change  your  situation,  call  in 
all  your  little  bills 3itUe  no  doubt  they  mtut 
be,  as  my  allowance  to  you  has  been  too  am- 
ple for  you  to  have  had  any  temptation  to  in- 
cur large  ones. — Your  noble  cousin  had  not 
one  debt,  and  I  hope  that  you  have  not  been 
slow  to  profit  in  some  degree  by  so  good  an 
example." 

Lady  Anne  is  my  superior  in  every  thing, 
sir,"  replied  Lady  Jatte,  bursting  into  tears 
occasioned  by  a  variety  of  conflicting  emotions. 

She  is  indeed  a  most  superior  being,"  said 
Mr.  Percy  with  a  sigh ;  while  Lady  Anne, 
confused  and  distress^,  remained  silent,  and 
Percy  whispered  in  Lady  Jane's  ear,  tbil  he 
at  least  did  not  think  her  so on  which  her 
April  face  soon  brightened  into  smiles  again. 

"  Have  you  ordered  H  t's  billl"  asked 

Mr.  Percy,  still  harping  on  the  old  and  to  him 
suspicious  subject; — and  Lady  Jane,  her  coun- 
tenance again  clouding  as  she  spoke,  assured 
him  that  she  had ;  while  he  saw  at  this  assur- 
ance an  expression  of  anxious  alarm  overcloud 
the  brow  or  Lady  Anne.  At  length  their  drive 
ended,  and  Lady  Anne  found  herself  alone 
with  Lady  Jane. 

I  see,  Anne,"  said  the  latter,  that  you 
were  ahoched,  not  gratified,  at  the  scene  of  the 
morning." 

I  toot,  Jane— for  I  had  recently  received 
and  looked  over  your  enormous  bills — " 
•*  Enormous !'' 

Yes,  to  an  amount  which  you,  I  dare  say, 
dream  not  of ;  and  /  think  such  bills  should 
have  been  paid  before  two  hundred  pounds 
were  expended  on  persons  who  may,  after  all, 
not  be  tne  most  deserving  objects  possible.— 
But  even  supposing  that  they  are  worthy, 
amongst  your  creditors  are  some  perhaps  as 
poor,  who  want  the  relief  of  being  paid  their 
just  debts — for,  would  you  believe  it  1  your 
debts  are  to  this  amount !"  giving  her  the  sum 
total,— over  which  Lady  Jane  cast  an  eager 
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and  hasty  ([rlance,  and  exclaiming  '*I  could 
not  hsTe  believed  it  !**  hid  her  face  on  her  arm, 
and  burst  into  tears. — Well  indeed  might  she 
be  distressed  ;  for  she  knew  that  she  did  not 
mean  to  disclose  all  her  debts  to  Lady  Anne, 
and  that  nearly  as  many  more  remained  be- 
hind, to  be  discharged  by  herself  at  the  first 
opportunity. . 

**  Weep  not,  but  look  forward,  Jane !"  cried 
Lady  Anne,  look  forward  to  amendment,  and 
hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you. — You  know 
that  besides  my  estates  I  am  worth  personal 
property  to  the  amount  of  some  thousands, 
part  of  which  I  once  meant  to  have  expended 
on  new  setting,  altering  and  adding  to  my 
roother^s  jewels,  to  do  honour  to  your  nup- 
tials." 

Here  her  voice  faltered  —  and  while  she 
paused  Lady  Jane  eagerly  cried,  Once  mean/ 
to  expend !  and  do  you  then  no  longer  V 

I  cannot ;  for  I  must  recall  the  order  I  have 
given  the  jeweller,  in  order  to  pay  your 
debts." 

**  Oh  no !  I  cannot  bear  it — it  m«i«/ not  be— 
you  must  have  the  jewels,  your  rank  requires 
it." 

**But  your  necessities  require  the  money 
still  more ;  and  I  must  not,  will  not,  be  se- 
duced even  by  you,  and  to  do  honour  to  you, 
to  act  against  my  principles,  and  incur  a  debt 
I  cannot  possibly  discharge  within  the  year." 

•*  And  why  noti" 
Because  the  other  thousands  are  disposed 
of^I  have  two  distant  and  poor  relations 
whom  I  wish  to  render  independent ;  the  rest 
of  the  family  have  neglected  them,  therefore  it 
is  the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  do  my  duty 
by  them ;  and  as  they  are  old  and  infirm,  they 
cannot  wait  to  a  future  opportunity." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  Lady  Jane*s 
feelings  at  finding  that  the  removal  of  her  own 
difficulties,  the  result  of  her  extravagrance, 
(for  charity  like  her's  might  also  be  denomi- 
nated extravagance,)  wa$  to  be  purchased  by 
a  privation  to  her  noble-minded  cousin !  How- 
ever the  case  was  too  urgent  to  admit  of  delay. 
Lady  Annexe  jewels  were  sent  for  home,  and 
the  money  intended  to  be  laid  out  on  them, 
when  she  drew  for  it,  was  to  be  employed  in 
discharging  the  bills  of  Lady  Jane. 

But  suspicion  once  awakened  is  not  easily 
laid  asleep  again,  and  Mr.  Percy's  suspicions 
were  on  the  alert.  The  next  morning  he  met 
Lady  Jane's  woman  on  the  stairs  looking  over 
a  long^bill,  and  he  could  not  resist  his  wish 
of  knowing  what  it  was,  and  what  the  amount. 

•'Is  that  H  t*s  bill,  which  your  lady  told 

me  she  had  sent  fori" 

**  Yes,  sir,  it  is  his  and  another  too,"  re- 

fdied  Ellis,  concluding  that  Mr.  Percy,  as  her 
ady*s  guardian,  was  to  pay  them. 
»*  Give  them  to  me." 

She  did  so,  and  he  saw  with  wonder  and 
resentment  that  the  two  bills  amounted  to  se- 
veral hundred  pounds.   But  suppressing  his 


feelings  and  keeping  the  bills,  he  desired  her 
to  tell  her  lady  that  ne  had  commissioned  her 
to  i^t  in  every  out'Standing  bill  immediately. 
Ellis  obeyed  him ;  and  Lady  Jane,  seeing  thai 
all  must  be  disclosed,  was  forced  to  have  re- 
course to  a  glass  of  water  to  keep  her  from 
fainting.  In  this  emergency  what  could  she 
do  1  *•  At  least,"  said  she  to  herself,  »•  I  will 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  before  disclo- 
sure is  no  longer  avoidable  I  will  confess  all 
to  Percy,  and  I  trust  that  in  my  ingenuousness 
he  will  forget  my  fault."  She  did  so;  and 
Percy,  though  surprised  and  shocked,  lover- 
like,  overlooked  her  errors  in  her  imagined 
greatness  of  mind  in  confessing  them,  and  as- 
sured her  she  was  dearer  to  him  than  ever. 

Supported  therefore  by  his  approving  and 
confiaing  tenderness,  she  was  the  better  able 
to  meet  his  father's  awful  frown  when  she  was 
summoned  to  his  presence,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived all  the  bills  which  he  had  sent  Ellis 
round  to  call  in,  and  which  amounted  to  nearly 
two  thousand  pounds!  On  hearing  the  am9unt 
of  the  debt,  Percy  himself  was  as  distressed 
though  not  as  angry  as  his  father ;  and  he  was 
the  more  grieved,  because  he  bad  not  where- 
withal to  discharge  it. 

I  have  now  to  ask  you,  madam,  if  these 
are  all  your  debts!"  said  Mr.  Percy  sternly. 
And  Lady  Jane,  resuming  at  once  all  the 
original  honesty  and  generosity  of  her  nature, 
replied,  "I  will  answer  that  question,  sir,  only 
in  the- presence  of  Lady  Anne;"  who  was  ac- 
cordingly summoned  to  the  conference. 

Now,  sir,"  said  Lady  Jane,  as  soon  as^her 
cousin  entered,  and  looking  at  Lady  Anne  with 
an  expression  of  affectionate  triumph,  now, 
sir,  I  will  answer  your  question.  I  owe  much 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  bills  now  in  your 
hand.  You  must  add  to  them  the  sum  which 
my  generous  cousin  had  undertaken  to  dis- 
charge, though  in  order  to  do  so  she  was  forced 
to  make  a  great  personal  sacrifice." 

It  was  no  sacrifice,  none  at  all,  my  gener- 
ous, candid  Jane,"  replied  Lady  Anne,  grati- 
fied and  aflfected  at  this  unexpected  virtue  in 
Lady  Jane;  who,  overcome  by  the  effort, 
threw  herself  on  her  cousin's  neck  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

•*  0  sir !"  said  Percy,  seeing  his  father  him- 
self affected,  will  you  in  a  degree  excuse  a 
fault  so  honourably  confessed  and  atoned  fori" 

** I  honour,  my  son,"  he  replied,  "as  much 
as  ynu  can  do,  a  generous  ana  candid  avowal 
of  a  fault  which  otherwise  could  not  have 
been  known ;  still  my  resolve  is  inevocable. 
I  have  no  money  to  spare  for  unexpected  de- 
mands, and  you,  I  know,  have  none;  nor  can 
I,  will  I  allow  Lady  Anne  to  pay  the  money 
she  has  promised ;  therefore,  on  pain  of  my 
eternal  displeasure,  I  command  you  to  give  up 
all  idea  of  marrying  Lady  Jane  till  the  whole 
debt  is  paid ;  for  ntver^  with  my  consent,  shall 
my  son  marry  to  run  the  risk  of  being  involved 
and  poor  through  life,  by  having  a  debt  of  this 
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magnitude  lo  discharge.  In  a  twelvemonth 
Lady  Jane  will  be  of  age,  and  part  of  her  for- 
tune may  then  be  sold  to  liquidate  her  debu. 
A  twelvemonth  too  is  necessary  at  least  for 
her  to  try  to  break  herself  of  her  pernicious 
habits ;  and  during  that  time  she  or  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  changing  your  uiindst 
if  you  desire  it,  and  breal&ing  off  a  onion  from 
which  /  foresee  no  good  will  arise.'* 

During  this  speech.  Lady  Jane,  bathed  in 
tears,  reclined  on  Lady  Anne^s  shoulders,  and 
Percy  in  great  agitation  paced  up  and  down 
the  room.  ^*  Sir,  sir,"  said  he,  this  is  harsh, 
this  is  cruel^  sir." 

^  May  be  so;  but  it  is  unalterable,"  replied 
his  father. 

Dear  sir !  hear  me,  let  me  speak,"  cried 
Lady  Anne,  feeling  deeply  for  both  the  lovers. 

^No,  most  dear  and  most  revered  Lady 
Anne,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  taking  her  hand,  1 
cannot  hear  you.  Though  no  longer  your  guar- 
dian, it  is  my  duty  still  to  watch  over  your  in- 
terests, and  not  to  aliow  you  to  sacrifice  your- 
self for  others  not  worthy  such  a  sacrifice." 

Don*t  say  so,  sir,  don't  say  so,"  cried  Lady 
Anne ;  Jane  is  noi  unworthy,  and  I  should 
grudti^e  no  sacrifice  for  her  sake !"  Perc^  in- 
stantTv  seised  Lady  Anne*s  hand,  and  kissed 
it  with  grateful  emotion ;  while,  turning  very 
pale,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  cousin's  neck ; 
and  Mr.  Percy,  who  saw  her  chan^  of  coun- 
tenance, and  understood  her  feelings,  more 
mortified  than  ever  at  his  son's  blind  prefer- 
ence, darted  at  him  a  look  of  indignation,  and 
left  the  room. 

^*  We  must  get  this  interdiction  taken  oflf," 
said  Ladv  Anne,  after  a  pause  of  much  emo- 
tion on  ail  sides. 

Do  that,  dear,  generous  Lady  Anne,  and  I 
shall  bless  you  for  ever !"  cried  Percy. 

I  will  see  what  is  to  be  done,"  she  replied 
coldly,  and  left  the  lovers  alone.  But  in  vain 
did  Lady  Anne  still  request  to  be  permitted  to 
pay  part  of  the  debt;  in  vain  did  she  entreat 
that  the  marriage  might  be  allowed  to  take 
place,  ~  Mr.  Percy  was  inexorable,  and  re- 
peated, 

^  My  son  may  marry  if  he  choosea,  but  it 
will  be  against  my  publicly  avowed  disappro- 
bation of  his  eAocee;— -and  1  am  sure  rercv 
will  never  expose  the  woman  he  loves  to  such 
an  insult;  besides,  who  knows  but  during 
a  year's  trial  of  their  constancy  something 
may  happen  to  prevent  the  marriage  for  ever  1 
«-and  if  so,  O !  how  I  should  rejoice !" 

Lady  Anne  feared  that  $ke  should  rejoice 
too;— -but  too  honourable  to  allow  even  a 
chance  so  flattering  to  her  feelings  to  turn  her 
aside  from  the  duties  of  friendship,  she  still 
persbted  in  her  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Mr. 
Percy  to  recall  his  mandate ;  but,  Never !" 
was  his  constant  answer ;  while  Lady  Jane 
remains  in  debt,  she  never,  if  I  can  help  it, 
shall  be  the  wife  of  my  son." 

Lady  Anne,  ever  since  Persy  and  her  eoo- 
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sin  became  declared  lovers,  spent  much  of  her 
time  in  her  own  apartment,  from  feelings  and 
motives  essy  to  be  guessed  at;  and  therefore 
she  was  not  soon  aware  th^it  something  un- 

fileasant  had  occurred  between  them.  At 
ength,  however,  ahe  observed  that  Percy 
looted  pale  and  wretched,  and  Lady  Jane  aul- 
len ;  nor  was  ahe  slow  to  demand  of  the  latter 
a  reason  for  what  she  saw. 

Oh !  it  is  only,"  she  replied,  ^  that  Harry 
is  absurd  and  unjust" 

'*On]y  that!"  answered  Lady  Anne,  with 
an  ironical  air  ;  think  that  only  is  a  great 
deal,  conaidering  he  was  neither  absurd  nor 
unjust  before." 

That  is  libera]  in  yon,  Anne,  all  things 
considered ;  but  my  guardian  would  tell  you 
he  was  both  when  he  preibrred  me  to  you.' 

We  will  drop  that  subject,  if  you  please," 
replied  Lady  Anne,  coldly;  «*And  now  ex- 
plain in  what  respect  Percy,  in  your  eyes,  is 
absurd  and  unjust.   Wretched  1  «ec  he  is." 

^  Ay,  and  he  is  absurd  in  Iteing  wretched ; 
for  the  truth  is,  he  is  jealous.  He  cannot  bear 
that  1  should  flirt  with  that  man  worth  a  mil- 
lion, who  is  just  come  from  India." 
Then  why  do  you  flirt  wiUi  him  t" 
But  it  is  not  true ;— I  dunU  flirt;  only  the 
poor  gentleman  says  civil  things  to  me,  and  I 
can't  say  uncivil  ones  to  him  in  return,  you 
know." 

**Tell  him  you  are  an  engaged  woman." 
He  knows  Mo/,  — and  I  take  care  always 
to  let  him  see  I  love  Percy.  But  Percy's  ft»r 
is,  since  he  has  known  my  propensity  to  spend 
money,  that  this  agreeable  Nabob,  for  agreea- 
ble he  certainly  is,  should  make  me  such  of- 
fers as  might  tempt  me  to  give  him  the  prefe^ 
ence ;  especially  as,  to  be  candid^  my  pride  is 
not  a  little  hurt  at  the  style  in  which  Mr. 
Perejr  has  presumed  to  talk  to  me,  —  hinting 
as  if  he  thought  it  was  an  honour  to  Lady 
Jane  Langley  to  be  the  wife  of  his  son,  Mr. 
Pereyr 

**ABd  so  it  tj,  Jane,"  intemipted  Lady 
Anne.  It  would  be  an  honour  to  any  wo- 
man, however  high  her  rank,  to  be  the  choice 
of  such  a  nobly-gifted  creature  as  Harry 
Perov!" 

Mighty  fine !  I  wonder  whether  your  lady- 
ship's father,  the  Marquis  of*  D  ^  would 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion !" 

^He  would^  and  so  would  toub  ladyship's 
father." 

But  ray  ladyship's  father's  daughter  sees 
differently ;  —  not  that  ahe  thinks  she  tonfen 
honour.  0  no,-*far  from  it  indeed ;  but  she 
cannot  think  she  receives  it.  And  there  is 
my  buckram  guardian  setting  up  his  large 
eyes  and  looking  so  grand !  that  for  fear  he 
should  have  put  some  of  his  proud  notions 
into  Percy's  head,  I  take  eare  to  keep  the  hon- 
est lad's  pride  down  by  teasing  him  a  little, 
and  alanoing  him  with  the  idea  of  losing 
me!" 
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Jane,  I  have  no  patience  with  yon.*' 

*•  Yon  never  had  any,  Anne.'' 
And  ahal)  have  still  less,  if  yon  can  be  ao 
base  as  to  delight  in  tormenting  a  heart  that 

loves  you;  a  heart  that  "  Here, 

spite  of  heraelf,  emotions,  conscious  emotions, 
choked  her  utterance. 

tell  you  what,  Anne,'*  replied  Lady 
Jane,  •*  every  one  scolds  me  now,  and  1  am 
almost  weary  of  my  life ; — I  see  that  I  have 
alienated  from  me  my  guardian's  good  will, 
my  lover's  confidence,  and  my  only  friend's 
esteem ; — and  if  my  situation  does  not  change 
soon  at  kome^  I  cannot  answer  for  not  seeking 
somethin|^  better  abroad." 

So  saying,  with  an  air  of  grief  and  despond- 
ence unusual  to  a  countenance  so  animated  as 
hers  usually  was,  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  and 
left  her  affectionate  cousin  in  a  state  of  alarm 
and  agitation. 

In  ttie  evening,  Lady  Amie,  on  entering  the 
drawing>room,  found  Perey  alone,-— and  she 
no  lon^  avoided,  but  sought  a  eonversation 
»with  htm ; — nor  was  it  long  before,  of  his  own 
aecord,  he  revealed  to  her  the  anxiety  of  his 
mind.  Ladjr  Jane  had  been  quite  correct  in 
her  communications.  She  had  contrived  to 
make  Percy  jealous  and  miserable  by  the  way 
in  which  she  received  the  agreeable  Nabob^ 
attentions; — having  told  him  also,  when  he 
expostulated  with  her,  that  his  (ieither's  autho- 
rity had  disaolved  their  engagement  ibr  a  year, 
and  therefore  inclination  was  now  the  only 
bond  between  them. 

ean  only  say,  my  dear  friend,**  said 
Percy,  that  if  she  goes  on  thus,  neither  my 
brain  nor  health  can  bear  the  constant  wretch- 
edness 1  endure ;  for  I  have  discovered.  Lady 
Arnie,  that  of  all  pangs  to  which  mortala  are 
subject,  there  are  none  so  agonizing  and  so 
destructive  as  the  pangs  of  jealousy.'' 

Lady  Anne  could  have  told  him  this  long 
ago ;— -but  ahe  bad  gone  tlirough,  had  survived, 
and  conquered  thero» 

Harry,"  she  replied,  yon  do  not  suffer 
alone; — Lady  Jane  is  very  wretched  too. — 
Your  Ibther's  evident  disapprobation  olf  her, 
and  your  marriage  with  her,  have  awakened 
all  the  pride,  the  proper  pride  of  her  soul ;  and 
1  roust  say,  in  Jane'a  defence,  that  it  must  be 
a  very  gallingt  a  very  disagreeable  thing  to 
any  woman  to  become  the  wife  of  the  aon, 
when  the  fether  would,  if  he  could,  for  ever 
forbid  the  union* 

**True, — moiit  true;— but  what  is  to  be 
done  t  for  even  yon  have  failed  to  move  my 
father's  heart  in  our  favour." 

Lady  Anne  shook  her  head  mournfully ;  and 
company  coming  in,  the  conference  broke  up. 

At  midnight,  when  the  guests  were  depart- 
ed. Lady  Anne  retired,  but  not  to  sleep.^-Sfae 
felt  that,  like  Mr.  Percy,  she  too  had  almost 
unconscionsly  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  change  which  might  take  place  in  the 
eouae  of  a  twelvemonSi;  but  Mr.  Percy's 


words  had  caused  her  to  look  into  her  own 
heart,  and  her  generous  nature  revolted  at 
what  she  saw  there.  To  undreaa  in  order  to 
obtain  aleep  was  impoasible;  therefore  she 
dismissed  Barnes,  saying  she  would,  when 
inclined  to  go  to  bed,  undress  herself ;— and 
then,  till  it  was  daylight,  she  paced  up  and 
down  her  apartment,  atruggling  with  her  self- 
ish feelings,  and  encouraging  her  generous 
ones,  till  her  resolution  was  thken  and  her 
plans  fixed. 

*♦  He  shall  be  saved  if  I  ean  save  him ;  he 
shall  be  happy  if  /  can  make  him  so,"  she 
exclaimed ;  and  then  with  a  lightened  heart 
she  undressed  and  slept  awhile. 

When  she  waa  risen,  she  went  for  Ellis, 
Lady  Jane's  woman^-and  asked  her,  unknown 
to  her  lady,  to  let  her  once  more  see  the  bills 
which  she  had  delivered  to  Mr.  Perey.  Lady 
Anne  again  caat  up  the  sum  total ;  and  having, 
without  being  forced  to  deprive  her  poor  rela- 
tions, of  their  little  fortune,  contrived  a  way  of 
discharging  them  all,  ahe  went  to  her  bank- 
ers ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  Ellls,«who,  as 
she  was  tormented  by  the  creditors,  was  de- 
lighted to  have  her  lady's  debts  discharged, 
all  Lady  Jane  owed  was  paid  in  three  days' 
time ;  and  Ladv  Anne  therefore  knew,  that  as 
the  deed  was  done,  Mr.  Percy  could  no  longer 
oppose  it,  nor  could  he  have  any  longer  a  plea 
to  defer  the  marriage  of  Percy  and  Lady 
Jane. 

When  Lady  Anne  had  obtained  all  the  re- 
ceipts, she  put  them  on  a  file;  and  going  into 
Lady  Jane's  apartment,  where  ahe  sat  alone 
and  musing  over  her  miseries,  she  presented 
the  file  to  her,  and  desired  her  to  see  what  it 
held. — Lady  Jane  having  surveyed  it  uttered 
a  scream  of  surprise,  but  so  mingled  with  de- 
light that  Lad^Anne  felt  herself  almost  re- 
paid ;  and  while  Lady  Jane  in  an  agony  of 
gratitnde,--gratitude  composed  of  so  many 
mingled  feelings,  that  it  amounted  to  pain,— 
hung  on  Lady  Anne's  neck,  and  called  her 
her  saviour  and  the  preserver  of  Percy,  Lady 
Anne's  tears  flowed  as  fiwt  as  hers  did,  but 
worde  she  spoke  none. 

Where,  where  is  Percy  1"  eried  Lady 
Jane,    I  muat  seek  him." 
^  Do  so,"  said  Lady  Anne,  turning  pale. 

But  first  tell  me  how  you  got  money  to 
pay  these  vile  debts  without  disappointing 
your  eouains  of  their  little  wealth,  as  well  as 
yourself  of  the  jewels." 

By  altering  my  plans  for  the  next  year  and 
half  at  least,  instrad  of  taking  a  house  with 
Mrs.  Tyrawley  aa  my  chaperone,  and  living 
up  to  my  income  and  my  rank,  I  shall  take  a 
small  house,  retaining  Mrs.  Corbet  to  reside 
with  me ;  for,  to  be  honest,  the  money  1  have 
paid  for  you  is  the  greater  part  of  my  income 
for  the  ensuing  year,  which  my  bankers  ad- 
vanced on  my  paying  them  interest  for  the 
money." 

0  Anne !  your  goodness  overpoweit  me. 
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And  for  our  sake  you  give  up  all  that  other 
women  value !" 

No  Jane,  not  so.  In  making  those  I  love 
happy,  I  secure  to  myself  what,  in  my  eyes,  is 
of  more  value  than  a  splendid  establishment. 
Nor  should  I  thus  point  out  to  you  the  extent 
of  what  you  will  think  privations  to  me,  if  I 
did  not  wish  to  teach  yon,  that  the  generosity 
/'  built  on  sel(-denial  is  the  only  true  and  valu- 
able generosity;  and  to  lead  you  to  follow 
while  you  applaud  my  example.'* 

To  this  well-meant  hint  Lady  Jane  replied 
only  by  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a  deep  sigh, 
and  went  in  search  of  Percy,  whom  she  found 
brooding  over  his  imagined  danger,  and  mak- 
ing his  agonies  worse  by  dwelling  on  them. 
But  in  the  next  moment  he  was  lifled  from  the 
depth  of  despondence  to  the  height  of  hope 
and  happiness !  Yet  still  his  joy  was  damped 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  sacrifice  which 
Lady  Anne  had  made,  and  he  more  bitterly 
deplored  thap  ever  his  own  early  extravagance, 
which  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  raise 
the  moiiey  necessary  to  remove  the  embarrass- 
ments of  Lady  Jane. 

•*  Best  of  women  !'*  cried  Percy,  when  he 
heard  what  Lady  Anne  had  done,  how  can 
we  ever  repay  her  ?  Yes,  dearest  Jane !  yes, 
we  can  repay  her,"  added  he  tenderly ;  "  pay- 
ment if  in  our  power. — Let  her  see  us  happy, 
and  her  generous  nature  will  be  amply  re- 
paid." 

**  And  do  you  think  we  ihall  not  be  happy, 
Harry  1  Have  your  father's  prejudices  infect- 
ed you  V 

"How  can  you  think  so,  Janel"  replied 
Percy  blushing.  "If  they  had,  do  you  ima- 
gine I  could  thus  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of 
bein^  united  to  you !  but  let  us  talk  of  your 
cousin ; — ^This  voluntary  kindness  of  hers  in 
order  to  insure  or  expedite  our  union  rejoices 
me  also  on  her  own  account ;  for  it  convinces 
me  she  has  not  that  regard  for  me  which  you 
and  my  father  feared  she  had ;  for  I  am  sure, 
from  my  own  feelings,  that  no  man  or  woman 
in  love  could  endeavour  to  facilitate  the  union 
of  the  beloved  object  with  another.  I  ai^i  sure 
I  could  not  have  done  all  in  my  power,  Jane, 
to  marry  you  to  the  nabob.** 

Nor  I,  Harry,  to  marry  you  to  Lady  Anne, 
but—" 

"But  what? 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Lady  Jane.  "  But," 
she  was  going  to  say,  "  though  toe  are  not, 
Anne  t<  capable  of  such  a  sacrifice."  Knowing, 
however,  now  enthusiastic  an  admirer  Harry 
Percy  was  of  acts  of  superior  virtue,  she  could 
not  bear,  on  second  thoughts,  to  let  him  learn 
the  whole  extent  of  Lady  Anne's  superiority. 

"  Now,  Jane,"  said  he,  "  I  must  leave  you, 
and  go  to  the  House,  even  without  seeing 
Lady  Anne  to  thank  her  for  her  goodness; 
and  do  you  return,  and  tell  her  that  she  must 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  it  by  breaking  what 
she  has  done  to  my  fatlier,  and  prevailing  on 


him  to  put  matters  in  train  for  our  speedy 
union." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Lady  Jane.  Then  saying 
to  herself,  "0  poor  Lady  Anne!"  she,  almost 
reluctantly,  returned  to  her  cousin. 

"I  will  go  to  him  instantly,"  said  Lady 
Anne  in  reply,  well  knowing  that  when  efibrts 
are  to  be  made  they  ought  not  to  be  long  re- 
flected upon ;  and  heanngr  Mr.  Percy  was  in 
his  libraory,  she  ventured  to  join  him  there. 
Surprise,  disappointment,  indignation,  and  re- 
gret, were  Mr.  Percy's  first  feelings,  on  hear- 
ing what  Lady  Anne  had  to  eommunicate, 
mixed  with  admiration  of  her  own  generous 
self-command,  since,  more  quick-sighted  than 
his  son  to  the  state  of  Lady  Anne's  feelings, 
he  knew  and  could  appreciate  the  greatness  of 
her  conduct. 

"But  this  is  robbery,  downright  robbery. 
Lady  Anne,"  he  said  at  last,  "  for  years  must 
elapse  before  either  Percy  or  I  can  ever  repay 
you." 

"  And  suppose  I  am  never  repaid,"  replied 
Lady  Anne,  "  there  will  be  no  great  harm — 
for,  indeed,  I  can  do  without  the  money ;"  and 
afraid  lest  Mr.  Percy  should  know  that  she 
had  already  made  some  sacrifices,  and  must 
make  still  greater,  she  changed  the  conversa- 
tion, and  earnestly  preferred  her  petition  that 
preparations  for  the  marriage  might  take  place 
without  delay.  Mr.  Percy  lookeid  at  her  with 
feelings  of  affectionate  esteem  and  admiration, 
but  dared  not  express  his  admiration,  lest  she 
should  suspect  why  he  so  much  admired,  and 
by  that  means  discover  that  the  secret  of  her 
heart  was  known  to  him.  ^ 

"  Lady  Anne,"  replied  he,  "  as  it  is  your 
wish,  your  recjuest,  I  will  do  all  in  mv  power 
to  expedite  this,  in  my  eyes,  ill-starred  union; 
for  you  have  acauired  a  right  to  be  alone  con- 
sulted, and  I  will  do  for  your  dear  sake,  what 
I  positively  assure  you  I  would  do  to  oblige 
no  one  else.  But  I  tell  you  honestly  I  do  not 
approve  this  marriage,  and  1  never  will  say 
that  I  do."  And  Lady  Anne  thinking  it  poli- 
tic to  be  contented  with  this  ungracious  as- 
sent, as  opposition  might  have  rendered  it  still 
more  so,  thanked  him  even  warmly  for  his 
promise,  and  retired  to  impart  the  news  to 
Lady  Jane.  —  Though,  in  the  first  instance. 
Lady  Anne's  bounty  was  the  result  of  pure, 
disinterested  benevolence ;  still,  upon  a  selfish 
principle  of  consideration  for  her  own  feelings, 
the  conduct  she  pursued  was  the  best  possible 
in  order  to  support  her  under  the  downfall  of  all 
her  hopes ;  for  sweet  and  consoling  to  her  was 
the  consciousness  of  her  own  heroism ;  and 
that  feeling  of  hopeless  love,  which,  if  suffered 
to  remain  in  quiet  inactivity,  would  have  prey- 
ed on  her  health,  perhaps,  and  destroyed  the 
energies  of  her  mind,  by  being  forced  into  ac- 
tion and  exertion  in  the  cause  of  the  beloved 
object,  served  as  a  balm  to  the  wounds  it  had 
inflicted,  and  enabled  her  even  to  witness  with 
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composure  the  ceremony  which  gave  the  man 
of  her  affections  to  her  envied  rival. 

*»  He  is  my  gi^"  said  she  mentally ;  "  but 
for  me,  she  might  never  have  called  him  hers ; 
and  if  he  is  happy,  /  too  shall  have  been  the 
means  of  his  happintny 

Still,  Lady  Anne,  as  she  stood  at  the  altar, 
was  very  glad  of  the  assistance  of  the  long 
white  veil  which  she  wore,  to  conceal  the  con- 
scious fluctuations  of  her  complexion.  Nor 
did  she  raise  her  veil  even  to  receive  the  part- 
ing kiss  of  the  bride,  who  with  her  husband 
set  off  from  the  church-door  on  a  tour  of  some 
weeks;  but  she  contented  herself  with  fold- 
ing Lady  Jane  in  an  affectionate  embrace,  and 
receiving  without  returning  the  pressure  of 
Percy's  hand* 

Lady  Anne  therefore  succeeded  in  conceal- 
ing her  deep  emotion  from  every  eye  save  that 
of  Mr.  Percy,  and  to  him  her  feelings  were 
sacred  and  inviolable. 

Shall  we  take  a  drive  into  the  country, 
Lady  Anne  said  he,  after  handing  her  and 
Mrs.  Corbet  into  the  carriage. 

*'  If  vou  please,  sir,"  replied  Lady  Anne, 
while  through  her  veil  the  deadly  paleness  of 
her  cheek  was  visible,  which  certainly  no 
longer  bore  that  full  unvarying  colour  with 
which  Percy  had  reproached  it. 

Mr.  Percy,  conscious  how  great  the  effort 
Lady  Anne  had  made  that  morning,  was 
alarmed  at  her  excessive  paleness,  and  the 
sort  of  desperate  calmness  and  stillness  of  her 
manner; — still,  delicacy  forbade  him  to  take 
notice  of  it,  and  Mrs.  Corbet  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  look  without  seeing.  At  length, 
Mr.  Percy,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart,  fixed  on  a  method  likely  to  rouse 
Lady  Anne  from  her  distressing  state  of  qui- 
etude, by  calling  forth  the  generous  indigna- 
tion of  her  nature,  and  he  exclaimed — 

0  Lady  Anne,  married  as  my  son  is,  my 
only  son,  to  a  woman  of  high  rank,  tolerable 
fortune,  and  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, I  must  own  that  my  heart,  my  father's 
heart,  is  not  as  well  satisfied  as  it  hoped  to  be 
on  this  occasion.  I  cannot,  excuse  me,  dear 
Lady  Anne,  I  cannot  think  your  cousin  cal- 
culated to  make  him  happy." 

**  Sir,  Mr.  Percy  !"  returned  Lady  Anne 
vehemently,  indignation  bringing  back  the 
full  tide  of  crimson  to  her  face,  you  surely, 
sir,  forget  we  are  not  alone !" 

No,  I  do  not,'*  he  replied,  and  indeed  it 
is  tiext  to  being  alone;  for,  if  you  look  at 
Mrs.  Corbet,  you  will  see  that  she  is  attending 
to  nothing  but  the  pretty  shops,  and  pretty 
men  and  women." 

Still,  sir,  I  must  beg  you,  if  you  must  say 
any  thing  so  painful  to  my  feelings,  and  so 
unjust  at  the  same  time,  I  must  beg,  I  say, 
that  it  may  be  kept  for  my  private  ear." 

Unjust!  Well  then,  if  our  good  friend 
has  heard  the  accusation,  pray  let  her  hear  the 
exculpation,  and  explain  why  I  am  unjust." 


**  With  all  my  heart ;  I  am  convinced  that 
Lady  Jane  is  taught  by  past  experience,  and 
that  the  agony  she  has  suffered  on  my  account 
will  be  such  as  to  make  her  very  cautious  how 
she  errs  in  future.  Besides,  she  has  strong 
affections,  she  loves  her  husband,  and  she  will 
love  her  children,  and  do  her  duty  by  them." 

No,  Lady  Anne,  no ;  she  may  love  her 
children,  but  you  will  be  their  mother." 

Oh,  most  gladly  !"  cried  Lady  Anne,  but 
recollecting  herself,  she  added  rather  angrily, 
must  again  remind  you  that  this  way  of 
mentioning  Lady  Jane  is  unpleasant  to  mer' 

"Well  then,  forgive  me,"  said  he  taking 
her  hand,  which  had  no  longer  the  deadly  cold 
feeling  that  had  alarmed  'him,  forgive  me, 
and  let  me  talk  to  you  of  my  plans,  and  consult 
with  you  about  yours.  Now  you  will  have  an 
establishment  of  your  own,  and  as  Lady  Jane 
is  married,  you  know  it  is  my  intention  to  dis- 
pose of  my  large  house,  and  take  a  small  one ; 
for  my  income  from  my  West  India  estates 
has  fallen  off  greatly,  and  I  wish  to  contract 
my  expenses ;  besides,  I  shall  never  be  easy 
till  you.  Lady  Anne,  are  repaid." 

**  No  more  on  that  subject^  sir,'*  said  Lady 
Anne  coldly,  *'  or  you  will  offend  me  again." 

»*  W'ell — well — I  shall  think,  however,  of  it 
as  much  as  I  please.    The  Duke  of  L 


has  offered  me  a  large  sum  for  it,  and  I  mean 
to  accept  it.  Poor  man !  he  would  fain  have 
a  mistress  for  it,  and  I  believe  he  w^ill  very 
soon  renew  certain  offers." 

"I  hope  not,"  replied  Ladj  Anne;  "for, 
though  I  highly  admire  the  Duke,  my  deter- 
mination  on  that  subject  is  irrevocable." 

*'  Forgive  me — I  will  proceed  on  business. 
I  have  heard  of  a  small  house  near  my  son's 
in  Piccadilly,  and  there  I  mean  to  reside.  And 
now.  Lady  Anne,  in  what  part  of  the  town, 
and  in  what  fine  house,  do  you  mean  to  take 
up  your  residence? — for  1  flatter  myself  that  I 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  old 
friend's  daughter,  and  I  may  say  the  pride  of 
my  heart,  living  in  a  style  worthy  her  rank  and 
fortune." 

'*  Some  time  hence  you  will,  1  trust,"  re- 
plied Lady  Anne,  deeply  blushing,  "but  not 
yet." 

"  Not  yetl    What  do  you  mean  1" 

"  I  mean  that  for  a  year  or  two  1  shall  be 
contented  to  live  in  a  small  house  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Percy  and  Lady  Jane,  and  with  a  small 
establishment,  and  Mrs.  Corbet  has  promised 
to  live  with  me." 

"  I  understand  it — I  understand  yon,  Lady 
Anne,  and  I  see  very  clearly  that  your  bounty 
to  your  extravagant  cousin  is  the  cause  of  this, 
and  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  extent  of  her  in- 
■Volvements;  for  I  concluded  till  now,  that 
what  I  knew  you  to  possess  of  personal  pro- 
perty was  expended  on  her,  and  not  any  part 
of  your  income." 

"  There  you  wrong  Lady  Jane,  sir,"  cried 
Lady  Anne  haughtily ;  "  my  personal  property. 
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great  part  of  it  1  mean,  has  been  expended  in 
a  still  more  satisfactory  manner,  and  iearnestl^ 
beg  that  you  will  forbear  to  give  even  an  opi- 
nion on  my  plans,  as  they  are  fixed  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medee  and  Persians/'  ' 

Yet  one  word  more — surely  Percy  and  his 
bride  will  inrite  you  to  live  with  them  V 

0  yes!  they  have  done  so — but  I  know 
better  than  to  accede  to  such  a  proposal. 
Young  married  people  ought  to  be  left  to 
themselves,  and^fix  the  way  of  life  they  are  in 
future  to  follow.** 

**Trae,  vary  true — but  where  is  thb  small 
house  to  be  found  t** 

In  Clarges-street— and  if  you  please  we 
will  go  and  Took  at  one  that  has  been  recom- 
mended tome — for  I  should  wish  lo  have  your 
approbation  of  it.*' 

Accordingly  they  drove  to  Clarges-street ; 
and  Mr.  Percy,  though  grieved  at  the  small- 
ness  of  the  house,  could  not  but  own  that  it 
was  lam  enough  for  Lady  Anne's,  at  present, 
reduced  income;  and  with  a  heart  more  filled 
with  reverence  for  her,  and  regret  at  his  son's 
blindness,  he  parted  with  her  on  their  return 
home,— >he  to  aine  with  the  Duke  of  L  » 
and  Lady  Anne  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
her  own  apartments. 

As  he  foresaw,  the  Duke  renewed  hb  offers 
now  Percy  was  married,  but  still  in  vain;-* 
and  in  a  short  time  Lady  Anne  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
bet took  possession  of  their  new  abode.  Mr. 
Percy  went  to  lodgings  till  his  was  ready  for 
him,  and  the  Duke  of  L  went  to  the 

house  in  Grosvenor^uare. 

All  thees  arrangements  took  place  during 
the  absence  of  the  new-married  pair,  who  at 
length  returned  to  London  to  a  very  elegant 
house  in  Piccadilly.  Percy  looked,  and  Evi- 
dently was,  so  happy,  that  his  fond  father 
could  not  help  viewing  with  complacency  the 
woman  who  made  him  so,  and  Lady  Jane  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reception 
he  gave  hen  But  the  joy  she  felt  was  damped 
by  the  sight  of  Lady  Anne,  whose  excessive 
thinness  and  paleness  called  forth  all  the  anx- 
ieties of  her  raectionate  heart  ^-and  when  she 
was  alone  with  her  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
asked  if  she  had  been  ill. 

Nc^not  ill,"  replied  Lady  Anne,  coldly, 

and  my  paleness  is  only  temporary :— >time, 
by  removing  entirely  the  cause,  will  also  re- 
move the  efect,  ana  I  aaaur^  yon  my  mind  is 
now  quite  at  ease." 

**I  understand  you,"  replied  Lady  Jane; 

but  believe  me,  in  the  midst  of  my  own  hap- 
piness I  shall  he  uneasy  till  I  see  your  usually 
fine  colour  as  bright  as  ever.  And  now,  Anne, 
let  us  order  the  carriage  and  ^drive  to  your 
house."  They  did  so,  and  La*dy  Jane  could 
not  see  without  remorse  amounting  to  agony, 
the  humble  mansion  oomparativel  v  to  that  she 
ought  to  have  inhabited,  to  whicn  her  errors 
had  doomed  her  cousin. 

Grieve  not  for  what  to  ne  is  no  eooree  of 
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grief,"  replied  Lady  Anne ;  •*  hot  repay  me,  if 
jrou  think  you  owe  me  obligations,  by  abstain- 
ing in  future  from  the  follie^  not  to  say  vteei, 
which  forced  me  to  live  here.  Alas !  Jane,  I 
have  had  more  serious  trials  to  bear,  and  I 
have  borne  them,  I  trust,  well ;  nor  of  mjpnl 
weakness,  as  1  may  fww  call  it,  is  there,  1  hope, 
a  mnbk  trace  lefl.'^ 

I  can  assure  you,"  said  Lady  Jane,  ^  that 
it  was  never  suspected  by  Percy— but  his  fa- 
ther hinted  to  him  his  suspicions." 

His  fiither !  did  he  suspect  1" 

Yes    but,  like  bis  son,  be  most  probably 
has  been  convtnoed  he  was  in  an  etwt  by  your 
recent  conduct." 
^  My  reoent  conduct !" 

Yes ;— Percy  told  me  be  was  now  quite 
convinced,  by  your  making  such  efforts  to 
bring  about  our  union,  that  you  were  not  in 
love  with  him  yourself — for,  if  you  had  been, 
you  could  not  have  done  what  you  did." 

Lady  Anne  listened  at  first  in  speechless 
wonder.  "^So,  then!"  thought  she,  *«the 
greatest  proof  of  pure  disintei^BSted  love  I 
could  possibly  give,  he  deemed  a  proof  of  the 
contrary  !  Well,  1  reioiee^  though  1  wonder  at 
his  blindness!"  *«And  pray,  Jane,"  said 
she,  **what  did  you  answer  to  this  curious 
speech  1" 

*•  1  said  that  /  could  not  have  acted  so  to 
marry  him  to  voii— 4ind  there  the  conversation 
ended." 

One  morning  some  country  cousins,  accom- 
panied by  some  London  ladies,  who  were  glad 
of  an  excuse  for  gratifying  their  own  curiosity 
on  pretence  df  gratifying  that  of  their  com- 
panions, called  on  the  bnde,  and  begged  she 
would  indulfpB  her  rural  visiters  with  a  sight 
of  her  wedding  presents  and  wedding  finery ; 
—and  Lady  Jane,  ever  obliging,  induQned  their 
wishes. 

"•And  this,"  said  Lady  Jane,  ««was  Mr. 
Percy's  ffift,  and  this  my  uncle  Lord  — 's ;" 
and  so  she  went  on. 

**Bnt  where  b  Lady  Anne's!  she  is  so 
rich !"  said  a  lady  who  disliked  Lady  Anne; 

she  is  so  rich  that  no  doubt  her  present  is 
the  handsomest  of  any."  And  while  the  con- 
scious Lady  Jane,  who  indeed  knew  the  ma^ 
nijkenee  other  gift,  blushed  and  hesitated,  and 
would  ftin  have  been  guilty  of  evasion.  Lady 
Anne  coldly  replied,  Lady  Jane  has  no  gift 
of  mine  to  show  you." 

^  Dear  me !  how  extraordinary  !'*  cried  one. 
^  Ay,  well— I  suppose  you  save  youiaelf  far 
the  christening  giftSf"  said  another;  while  all 
by  looks  and  shrugs,  and  signs  to  each  oUier, 
conveyed  their  astonishment  at  Lady  Anoe't 
meanness,  who  having,  instead  of  a  fine  house 
and  large  establishment,  settled  herself  in  a 
quiet  way  in  Clarges-street,  had  set  many  per- 
sons wondering  and  talking,  and  sospeeting 
her  of  avarice;  and  this  declaration  of  hers 
confirmed  the  idea. 

Yes,  yes,"  again  said  one,  rssnming  the 
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subject*  ^  it  is  clear  Lady  Anne  will  make  a 
most  splendid  christening  offering 

^  Lady  Anne  has  no  such  intention/'  she 
repHedt  distressed  more  at  the  pain  Lady  Jane 
suffered,  than  at  their  evident  opinion  of  her 
meanness ;  and  knowing  Lady  Jane,  she  every 
moment  feared  she  would,  to  exculpate  her, 
inculpate  herself.  Therefore  she  rose  op  and 
said,  see  clearly,  ladies,  what  yon  now 
think  of  me,  and  you  are  welcome  to  laugh  at 
my  avarice  as  much  as  you  please.*' 

"Your  avarice.  Lady  Anne!"  cried  Lady 
Jane,  *^  you,  the  most  generous—" 

'*  Be  quiet,  Lady  Jane,  not  a  word  more ! 
and  if  you  say  one  word  further  to  vindicate 
me  from  censures  which  I  despise,  I  shall  look 
on  it  as  a  personal  affront."  Then,  with  a 
look  which  awed  the  company  in  spite  of 
themselves,  she  left  the  room^  and  Lady  Jane, 
but  for  her  cousin's  prohibition,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  betrayed  herselft  and  expa- 
tiated on  Lady  Anne's  kindness. 

*^  O  Anne !"  said  she  when  they  were  gone, 
**the  misery  I  felt  at  hearing  you  blamed  un- 
justly, was  almost  suilieient  to  expiate  the  er- 
ror which  occasioned  it."  Nor  could  she  rest 
without  telling  Percy  what  had  passed.  But 
as  he,  when  he  heard  it,  exclaimed,  ^  I  am 
glad  I  was  not  present,  for  I  should  have  af- 
fronted the  women !  What !  dare  to  degrade  by 
their  suspicions  the  exalted  goodness  which 
not  one  of  them  could  imitate !"  Lady  Jane 
was  almost  sorry  that  she  h^d  been  so  com- 
municative. 

If  Lady  Jane  Langley  was  admired.  Lady 
Jane  Percy  was  adored.— Her  name  was  given 
to  every  new  and  expensive  fashion,  and  put 
at  the  top  of  dedications  of  numberless  new 
works.— It  figured  also  in  the  list  of  every 
public  charity,  it  stood  at  the  head  of  many 
a  private  one,  and  it  every  day  adorned  the 
columns  of  a  fashionable  paper.  Lady  Jane 
Percy  at  whole  length  or  in  half,  was'exhibiw 
ed  in  the  gallery  of  each  fashionable  artist, 
and  engravings  of  her  were  hung  in  ever^ 
print-shop;  while  Percy  enjoyed  this  publi- 
city as  a  homage  due  to  the  idol  of  his  neart, 
and  as  a  proof  of  her  transoendant  charms ; 
for  now  she  wss  bis,  he  had  too  much  gene- 
rosity of  natare,  and  too  much  confidence  in 
her  principles,  to  be  jealous  of  her,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  her  approaching  confine- 
ment as  the  only  event  wanting  to  complete 
bis  felicity. 

That  Lady  Jane  might  have  as  little  tempt- 
ation as  possible  to  run  in  debt,  Percy  had 
settled  on  her  an  allowance  which  even  Lady 
Jane  herself  felt  to  be  generous  to  excess, 
therefore  he  had  no  suspicion  of  her  being 
again  distressed  in  a  pecuniary  way;  and 
though  the  consciousness  that  whatever  she 
wore  became  the  ton  immediately,  led  her  to 
vary  her  dress  almost  every  morning  and  every 
evening,  it  never  occurreid  to  him  that  this 
could  not  be  done  but  at  a  great  expense.  And 


as,  unfortunately  for  his  wife,  he  was  too  dose 
an  attendant  on  his  duty  in  the  House  to  ac- 
company her  often  into  some  certain  circles, 
he  was  also  unconscious  that  she  frequently 
entered  into  very  deep  play,  and  that  the  mo- 
ney solemnly  destined  in  the  morning  to  the 
payment  of  debts,  and  even  to  the  purposes 
of  charity,  was  lost  in  the  evening  in  the  in- 
toxications of  the  gaming-table. 

Lady  Anne,  meanwhile,  was  rarely  her 
companion.  —  Resolved  to  see  as  little  of 
Percy  as  possible,  that  the  passion  she  believed 
extinct  might  run  no  danger  of  being  revived, 
she  seldom  visited  Lady  Jane  when  he  was 
at  home;  and  after  she  had  accompanied  her 
to  court,  and  gone  the  round  of  bridal  visits 
with  her,  she  prefened  staving  at  home  with 
her  books,  her  music,  and  her  work,  to  the 
giddy  round  of  balls  and  assemblies,  to  which, 
untired  as  yet,  the  admired  Lady  Jane  re- 
sorted. But  Lady  Anne  had  yet  anoiher 
amusement,  which  she  fancied  rational  and 
innocent  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  was,  daily 
studying  the  debates,  for  the  delight  of  reading 
Percy's  speeches ;  and  while  his  thoughtless 
wife  took  no  interest  in  his  excelling  eloquence, 
except  when  she  heard  it  the  theme  of  com- 
mendation from  those  whose  praise  was  fame. 
Lady  Anne  knew  every  sentence  that  bad 
commanded  admiration,  and  was  aware  of 
every  new  motion  which  he  was  either  to  pro- 
pose or  second.  Alas!  while  making  liim 
thus  the  occupier  of  her  lonely  hours,  the 
Percy  whom  she  beheld  in  imagination  only, 
was  more  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  her  fancied 
freedom,  than  he  c6uld  have  been,  beheld  in 
reality ;  for,  deprive  any  beloved  object  of  the 
charms  which  our  own  imagination  gives  it, 
and  love  would  aoon  be  our  slave,  and  never 
again  our  tyrant. 

At  length.  Lady  Jane  became  the  mother  of 
twins,  and  the  delighted  Lady  Anne  pressed 
to  her  kind  bosom  two  sons  of  Percy's.  But 
it  was  not  without  deep  regret,  which  was 
shared  b^  their  mother,  ttiat  Lady  Aane  heard 
her  cousin  forbidden,  on  account  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  health,  to  be  a  nurse  to  her  chil- 
dren, and  waa  forced  to  see  them  fed  by  other 
care  than  the  maternal  one. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Jane  was  able  to  go  out 
again.  Lady  Anne,  who  had,  during  her  con- 
sin's  confinement,  seen  more  of  Percy  than 
she  thought  proper,  returned  to  her  own  home, 
and  her  saluta^  occupations.  But  ahe  was 
soon  to  have  her  peace  disturbed  by  pangs 
of  the  sinoerest  sorrow  and  regret—- pangs 
which  continued  to  be  felt  by  her,  after  Lady 
Jane  and  even  Percy  had  ceased  to  feel  them. 
Mr.  Percy  ilid  live  to  see  his  son's  sons,  and 
to  klas  with  tears  of  pleasure  the  cheek  of  their 
happy  mother;  but  he  did  not  survive  the  birth 
of  the  heirs  more  than  six  weeks ;  and,  thou  eh 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  he  died  suddenly 
when  getting  off  his  horse,  a  victim,  as  it  ap- 
peared, to  acme  disease  of  the  heart.  As 
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Percy  equally  loved  and  honoured  his  father, 
his  grief  at  nrst  was  overwhelminifly  severe; 
and  Lady  Jane,  though  mote  relieved  than 
affectpd  by  Percy's  loss,  shut  herself  up  at 
home,  contented  to  support  her  husband  by 
her  presence  and  soothing  fondness,  under  the 
violence  of  his  sorrow ;  ^nd  Lady  Anne,  spite 
of  herself,  was  forced  to  come  to  the  house  of 
mourning,  to  alleviate  Percy's  grief  by  the 
evident  sincerity  with  which  she  shared  in  it. 

*»  You  may  well  weep,  dear  Anne,"  said 
Lady  Jane,  **for  he  loved,  he  adored  you 
above  all  women;  and  you  will  miss  the 
pleasure  of  praise  from  lips  from  which  appro- 
bation was  honour !" 

La8y  Anne  made  no  reply,  for  she  felt  that 
it  was  not  natural  for  Lady  Jane  to  deplore 
Mr.  Percy's  death  as  much  as  she  did,  and  she 
honoured  her  integrity  in  not  feigning  what 
she  did  not  feel.  i3ut  Lady  Anne  only  too 
soon  learnt  to  deplore  Mr.  Percy  sudden  and 
untimely  decease,  on  Lady  Jane  s  account  as 
well  as  her  own,  for  she  soon  saw  that  he  bad 
been  a  check  on  Lady  Jane's  thoughtless  ex- 
penditure. 

As  soon  as  propriety  warranted  her  return 
into  the  |ay  world.  Lady  Jane,  presuming  on 
the  addition  to  their  income  which  Mr.  Per- 
cy's death  occasioned,  and  unawed  by  the 
dread  of  his  reproofs,  launched  forth  into  great- 
er expenses  than  ever,  and  gave  entertain- 
ments of  almost  Astern  magnificence.  Even 
Percy  himself  became  alarmed ;  and  as  soon 
as  Lady  Jane  found  that,  if  informed  of  any 
intended  decoration  for  an  evening's  li&te, 
Percy  positively  and  peremptorily  forbade 
them,  she  got  into  a  habit  of  giving  her  orders 
without  consulting  him ;  and  when  he  expos- 
tulated, she  always  assured  him  that  these  de- 
corations were  only  for  effect,  and  that  they 
really  cost  nothing  worth  mentioning;  an  as- 
surance which  she  believed  true,  because,  as 
she  never  looked  at  the  bills,  she  was  not 
aware  how  great  was  her  extravagance.  It 
was  for  the  interest  of  his  happiness  ihat  Percy 
should  believe  her  statement,  and  he  did  be- 
lieve it;  while  Lady  Anne,  awakened  to  anx- 
ious alarm,  felt  consoled  for  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Percy,  by  the  sad  convietion  that  a  scene 
must  soon  be  unfolded  which  would  have 
filled  him  with  sorrow  and  indignation.  Afraid 
to  speak,  yet  scarcely  able  to  remain  silent, 
Lady  Anne  therefore,  whose  lease  of  her 
house  was  now  nearly  expired,  was  no  longer 
averse  to  reside  with  Percy  and  Lady  Jane, 
for  a  short  time  at  least,  that  she  might  be 
thereby  enabled  to  have  the  means  of  judging 
accurately  of  what  was  passing,  and  she  pro- 
mised to  remove  to  Piccadilly  as  soon  as  the 
term  for  which  her  house  was  taken  had  ac- 
tually expired. 

One  morning  that  Lady  Jane  was  to  call  on 
Lady  Anne  to  go  out  with  her  on  business, 
she  arrived  while  the  latter  was  engaged  with 
her  solicitor,  and  accordingly  chose  to  wait  in 


a  small  room  on  the  ground-fioor.  In  this 
room  lady  Jane  found  a  poor  woman  shabbily 
clothed,  and  her  whole  person  and  appearance 
indicative  of  poverty  and  distress.  To  the 
misery  which  she  hehtld^  Lady  Jane's  heart 
was  always  vulnerable ;  and  after  surveying 
the  poor  woman  at  first  in  compassionate 
silence,  she  at  length  asked  the  cause  of  her 
evident  unhappiness. 

'*0  madam,"  she  replied,  "I  am  so 
wretched,  and  it  is  all  along  of  a  great  rich 
lady  who  won't  pay  us  our  due,  and  so  we 
fear  we  must  go  to  the  workhouse ;  but,  in- 
deed, my  Sam  says  he  won't  go  there,  but 
will  run  away  and  list  for  a  sojer  first,  and 
then  what  is  to  become  of  me  and  my  poor 
baby!" 

**  You  shall  pot  gio  to  the  workhouse,  I  pro- 
raise  you  that,'*  said  Lady  Jane.  "  But  who 
is  this  lady  that  will  not  pay  you  your  just 
debts  1  Surely,  if  she  knew  of  your  distress, 
she  would !  It  cannot  be  the  lady  of  this 
house !" 

''She!  No,  God  bless  her!  But,  how- 
somever,  there  is  no  need  to  name  names  and 
make  hinnemies,  you  know ;  and  if  so  be  as 
she  pay  me  at  last,  it  is  all  very  well,  though 
to  be  sure  as  how  I  ha'n't  slept  for  many  a 
night  from  the  thouffht  of  Sam's  listing." 

**  Poor  creature  !'^said  Lady  Jane  affection- 
ately. But  Sam  shall  not  list,  I  '11  take 
care  of  that.    But  what  is  the  debt  1" 

*'  0,  madam,  it  is  only  50/." 

•*  No  morel" 
Oh,  and  enough  too  for  us  poor  folks  to 
miss  it.  You  see  as  how,  madam,  my  hus- 
band works  at  a  builder's,  and  this  great  lady 
wanted  to  have  a  temporary  building  run  up 
for  one  of  her  feats;  but  she  grudged  the  mo- 
ney belike  which  my  husband's  master  charged, 
and  sure  enough  it  was  a  great  charge!  So 
what  does  my  poor  Sam  do  to  turn  a  penny, 
but  he  follows  the  ladyship's  agent  out  and 
says,  says  he,  *I  would  engage  to  do  that  job 
for  much  less.'  *  Would  you  V  says  she;  and 
accordingly  Sam  was  employed ;  but  by  the 
time  he  had  got  the  materials  and  all  that,  the 
job  came  to  50/.  and  he  still  was  paid  little  or 
nothing  for  his  trouble.  Howsomever,  the 
lady  liked  what  he  did  ;  though,  after  all,  she 
never  paid  for  it,  and  I  never,  no  never,  could 
get  to  the  speech  of  her  during  this  whole 
year," 

*•  But  has  the  lady  no  husband  1  If  she 
has,  why  not  send  the  bill  to  him  1" 

'*  Oh,  because  she  don't  like  her  husband  to 
know  of  her  bills,  and  so  her  maid  take  'em, 
and  keep  them  for  fear  the  master  get  hold  of 
them  ;  and  so  I  can't  get  paid,  and  we  must  go 
to  a  workhouse,  and  Sam  for  a  sojer ;  not  to 
mention  a  bad  fever  in  the  workhouse,  and  I 
am  afl[licted  with  a  lungs  cough." 

**  How  dreadfully  unprincipled  this  lady 
must  be !"  said  Lady  Jane.  But  here,  good 
woman,  though  I  can  but  ill  spare  it,  here  are 
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30/.  towards  the  50/.  and  I  dare  say  Lady 
Anne  will  give  the  rest." 

The  poor  woman  was  so  oveiioyed  that  she 
could  scarcely  speak  her  thanks;  at  length 
she  said : 

"  But,  dear  lady,  if  the  great  lady  will 

Eay  us  our  right,  we  need  not  take  any  from 
•ady  Anne  and  you;  and  I  came  here  because 
they  said  she  had  such  tie  like  over  her,  that 
she,  mayhap,  could  prevail  on  her  to  pay  us." 

"How!"  exclaimed  Lady  Jane  turning 
pale,  "has  Lady  Anne  such  influence  over 
the  lady  !  What  is  your  name  1" 
"Sarah  Boddam." 

"And  the  lady  herself?  answer  me,  I  con- 
jure you.   Is  it  Lady  Jane  Percy  1" 

"That's  she,  sure  enough."  And  Lady 
Jane,  conscience-stricken,  sunk  into  a  chair, 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Dear  me !  what  is  the  matter?"  cried  the 
poor  woman,  approaching  her.  At  this  mo- 
ment Lady  Anne  entered ;  and  surprised  to 
see  Lady  Jane  at  all,  as  she  had  not  been  an- 
nounced, and  especially  in  that  room,  she  was 
still  more  surprised  to  see  her  in  evident  agi- 
tation, and  the  poor  woman  in  evident  con- 
fusion. 

"  What  does  this  mean?"  cried  Lady  Anne. 
"  Speak  to  me,  dear  Jane,  and  tell  me  what 
has  happened;  is  your  husband,  is  Percy 
Ul?" 

The  names  of  Jane  and  Percy  showed  the 
poor  woman  to  whom  she  had  oeen  talkinpr, 
and  of  whom  complaining;  and  frightened  m 
the  highest  decree,  she  laid  down  the  twenty 
pound  note,  which  she  had  now,  she  thought, 
little  prospect  of  keeping,  and  was  running 
out  of  the  room,  when  Lady  Jane  exclaimed ; 

"  Stay,  I  desire  you ;  stay  where  you  are. 
Anne,"  she  added,  "  dear  Anne,  despise  me  if 
yon  will,  but  pay  my  debt  to  that  poor  wrong- 
ed woman." 

"  Oh  dear,  my  lady,  I  am  sure,  my  lady,  I 
did  not  think,  and  I  canH  think — ^" 

"Be  silent,  woman,"  cried  Lady  Anne, 
roughly,  "  and  let  one  of  you,  at  least,  speak 
to  he  understood.'* 

While  Lady  Anne  was  thns  speaking, 
Barnes  came  eagerly  into  the  room,  saying 
to  Lady  Jane,  "  Oh,  my  lady,  Mrs.  Ellis  has 
sent  your  new  court-dress  afVer  you,  which 

Miss  has  sent  home  to  know  if  she  shall 

put  more  point  and  silver  fringe  on  it?"  and 
as  she  spoke  she  displayed  the  cosUy  dress  in 
all  its  extravagant  beauty.  Lady  Anne,  turn- 
ing round,  fixed  her  expressive  eyes  on  the 
humbled  and  penitent  Lady  Jane,  then  said : 

"  Has  your  ladyship  any  fresh  orders  to 
give?" 

"No,  no,  lay  the  dress  down,  Barnes,  I 
will  call  and  speak  about  it,"  replied  Lady 
Jane;  while  the  poor  woman,  gazing  with 
surprise  at  splendour  such  as  she  had  never 
seen  before,  wondered  no  longer  that  Lady 
Jane  conl^i  not  pay  her  bills. 

Vol.  IL  3  : 


"  To  be  as  concise  as  possible.  Lady  Anne, 
said  Lady  Jane,  in  a  voice  of  suppressed  agi- 
tation, "that  poor  woman  and  her  husband 
have  been  driven  to  the  greatest  distress,  and 
to  the  prospect  of  a  workhouse,  by  my  not 
paying  them  a  bill  of  50/.  Pay  it,  and  save  roe 
from  their  curses  and  my  own !" 

"  Oh  dear !  my  lady,  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
have  cursed  you,  my  lady." 

"  Peace,  woman !  I  tell  you,"  cried  Lady 
Anne,  angrily.  "  We  ought  to  curse  no  one ; 
still  I  could  almost  forgive  the  suiferers  by  the 
vices  of  the  Greats  as  they  call  the  rich  and 
the  noble,  and  as  we  call  ourselves,  if,  in  the 
bitterness  of  their  hearts,  they  did  cnrse  the 
thoQghtiess  extravagance  which,  itself  unchas- 
tised,  drives  them  ofVen  to  a  workhoUse  and  a 
prison." 

"  You  are  severe,  Anne." 

"  May  be,  but  I  am  just." 

"  Dear  me,  my  lady !"  again  observed  Mrs. 
Boddam,  "the  lady  looks  so  sorry  and  so 
ashamed  that  I  could  not  have  the  heart  to-  " 

"  Must  I  again  desire  to  hear  none  of  your 
remarks !  They  fret  me  beyond  my  patience. 
Here,  I  will  wnte  you  a  draft  on  my  banker 
for  the  money  directly.  There — take  it,  and 
begone!"  And  while  the  terrified  woman, 
with  a  thousand  curtsies  and  thanks,  and  even 
tears  of  joy,  came  up  to  Lady  Anne  to  receive 
the  draft.  Lady  Jane  said,  "Really,  Anne, 
your  words  are  so  rough,  and  your  manner  so 
violent,  you  alarm  the  poor  woman.'.' 

"My  words  are  roush,  but  my  actions 
kind,"  she  replied.  "  Your  words  are  kind, 
but  your  actions  cruel.  I  wonder  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  God  or  man,  is  the  more  estims' 
ble." 

The  conscious  £ady  Jane  did  not  attempt  to 
reply. 

Tne  good  woman  waited  till  Lady  Anne 
had  done  speaking,  to  make  her  last  curtsy ; 
to  which  Lady  Anne  replied  by  a  kind  nod  of 
the  head ;  then  calling  after  her,  she  said-r- 

"  Be  sure  to  tell  the  servant  to  write  down 
where  you  are  to  be  found,  in  case  I  wish  to 
inauire  after  you." 

Mrs.  Boddam,  whose  fear  of  Lady  Anne, 
had  not  power  to  overcome  her  mtitude,  turn- 
ed on  her  eyes  so  full  of  joy  and  grateful  emo- 
tion, that  Lady  Anne,  too  much  affected  to 
speak,  again  nodded  adieu,  and  shutting  the 
door  returned  to  the  wretched  and  sel^con- 
victed  Lady  Jane,  who  relieved  her  feelings  a 
littie,  by  relating  to  Lady  Anne  the  whole  of 
what  had  passed  while  Lady  Anne  was  pre- 
paring for  the  projected  drive. 

"  Well,  Jane,"  said  Lady  Anne,  kindly  for- 
bearing to  dwell  on  the  repented  fkult,  "  shall 

we  go  first  to  Miss  ^'s  about  the  dress  ?" 

"Name  it  not,"  cried  Lady  Jane,  "  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  bear  the  sigrht  of  it  again,  and 
if  I  go  it  shall  only  be  to  beg  her  to  dispose 
of  it.— I  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot,  incur  the 
guilt  of  buying  it  now,  or  rather  of  running  in 
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debt  for  it«— end  I  know  Lady  Leoiel  would 
gladly  purehaae  it." 

If  you  realW  uM  to  part  with  it,**  taid 
Lady  Anne  liindly,  **  yon  need  not  wait  Lady 
Laorera  deeisionr--for  /  will  purchaae  iL** 

"Yon!  Anne,yoor 
Yea^I for  I  mean  to  ao  to  coort  on  the 
birth-day.»* 

But  it  will  be  too  ihoH  for  you 
Oh !  Barnes  can  lengthen  iu  Therefore  if 
Tou  are  in  earnest,  the  dress  is  mine,  and  shall 
be  paid  for  to-day;  and  if  you  think  more 
point  and  silTerneeessaiT,you  shall  giTSTonr 
orders  aeeordingly,  for  I  wish  to  hare  it  as 
handsome  as  it  can  be  made." 

**If  I  am  in  earnest !  To  be  sure  I  am;— 
and  I,  yetf  I  will  go  in  an  old  disss."  And 
the  sigh  she  gare  while  speaking  these  words 
sufficiently  prored  that  she  felt  the  sacrifice 
she  waa  making.— Lady  Anne  kindly  praised 
her  resolution,  and  they  set  off  for  Miss  — 's ; 
where  such  additions  were  made  to  the  dress 
as  Lady  Jane  recommended,  and  Lady  Anne, 
seemingly  delighted  with  her  purchase,  re- 
turned home  in  unusual  spirits. 

At  length  the  birth-day  arrived ;  and  Lady 
Jane,  haring  made  an  old  courtHkess  as  smart 
as  she  could,  was  preparing  to  put  it  on ;  when 
Lady  Anne,  dressed  in  a  simple  white  crape 
with  a  white  satin  train,  and  all  its  ornaments, 
pearis  and  white  roses,  entered  her  apartment, 
ready  for  court,  and,  dismissing  Ellis,  spoke 
to  the  astonished  Lady  Jane  as  follows : — ^  I 
haire  tried  your  resolution,  dearest  Jane,  on  a 
point  in  which  it  has  usually  been  most  tuI- 
nerable,  and  I  have  seen  with  delight  that  it 
has  stood  the  trial  nobly^— You  have  now  for 
oirci  practised  the  virtue  of  self-denial,  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  the  pleasure  which  has  been 
the  result  to  you  from  the  consciousness  of 
your  firmness  will  tempt  you  to  the  exertion 
of  similar  forbearance  in  fiiture.  But  as  all 
virtue  is  the  more  stable,  I  believe,  for  being 
propped  with  rewards  and  praises,  I  must  tell 
you  I  never  thought  of  purchasing  the  dress 
for  myself,  but  as  a  present  for  you,  and  yon 
will  see  it  lying  on  your  own  bed  ready  to  be 
put  on." 

Perhaps  Lady  Jane  had  never  known  a 
much  happier  moment !  She,  even  she,  had 
earned  the  most  rich  and  beautiful  dress  she 
had  ever  fancied,  by  an  act  of  self-denial. 
>  But,  in  a  different  way.  Lady  Anne  was  as 
much  pleased  as  Ladv  Jane ;  and  it  was  with 
hearts  full  of  renewed,  and  even  strengthened 
affection  towards  esch  other,  that  they  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  James's.  But,  alas !  all  Lady 
Jane's  good  feelings  were  evanescent,  and  her 
repentance  only  bloomed  like  the  gum  cistus, 
that  sheds  its  leaves  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  blown,  and  Lady  Anne's  hopes  of  her 
amendment  were  sgain  blighted. 

Yes;  Mr.  Percy  was  indeed  a  restraint  on 
the  extravagance  of  Lady  Jane ;  and  she  proved 
thai  he  had  been  so,  by  prsTsiling  on  her  in* 


dulgent  husband  to  make  great  and  uniyces- 
sary  alterations  in  the  seat  belonging  to  the 
family,  as  soon  as  his  fiither's  death  made  him 
possessor  of  that  memorable  mansion.  Percy 
thouffht,  indeed,  that  the  house  which  had 
suited  his  noble  and  exemplary  mother  mirht 
have  satiafied  the  pride  and  the  taste  of  his 
wife ;  but  the  yieldinj^ness  of  his  temper,  as- 
sisted by  the  natural  indolence  of  his  oisposi- 
tion,  and  that  unuttered  but  conscious  senti- 
ment, which  I  believe  has  ruined  many  wivee, 
any  thing  for  a  <|uiet  life,"  made  Percy  sub- 
mit to  what  he  did  not  approve.  And,  in  a 
short  time  after  Mr.  Percy  was  no  more,  the 
house  at  Percy  Park  was  filled  with  workmen, 
who  were  going  to  modernise  entirely  that 
side  of  it  wnich  commanded  the  south-west, 
and  a  beantiftil  plain  watered  by  a  meander- 
ing stream,  which  stream  was  now  to  roll 
along  a  widely-spreading  river;  but  the  other 
side,  which  looked  on  rocks  and  mountains, 
and  frowned  in  castellated  grandeur,  was 
allowed  to  retain  its  ffloomy  antiquity. 

Yes,  Anne,"  said  Ladv  Jane  to  her  cousin, 
who  was  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  these  changes, 
both  from  principle  and  taste,  you  need  not 
fear;  I  mean  to  keep  the  grand,  but  add  the 
agreeable ;  in  short,  I  mean  that  one  side  of 
my  house  should  resemble  you,  and  the  other 
me.  Agreeable,  in  CTery  sense  of  the  word, 
will  I  endeavour  to  render  my  mansion  both 
inside  and  out;  books,  statues,  paintings, 
gems,  and  medals,  shall  crowd  the  modem 
part  of  the  edifice;— and  here  shall 

—from  the  mould  to  oonscioai  being  start 
Those  finer  forms,  the  ntncles  of  art ; 
Hers  chosen  gems,  impreassd  on  sulphurf  shins, 
That  slept  for  ages  in  a  ssoond  mine ; 

and  here— 

its  wsrmeet  hues  the  pencil  flinge, 
Lo !  here  the  lost  restores,  the  absent  brings. 
And  still  the  few  best  loved,  snd  most  revered. 
Rise  round  the  board  their  sodal  smile  endesr'd/' 

added  Lady  Jane,  leading  Lady  Anne  to  the 
dining-room,  which  was  already  hunr  with 
portraits  by  the  first  artists.  ^  Now  follow  me 
to  the  library,"  ahe  exdaimed,    here  shall  I 

■while the  shaded  hunp'a  mild  histre  streams. 
Read  ancient  books,  or  woe-inspiring  dreams ; 
And  when  a  eage*s  bust  arrests  me  here. 
Pause,  and  his  featuree  with  his  thoughts  compare. 
Ah!  most thst  srt  my  grateful  raptme  calla. 
Which  breathes  a  aoul  mto  the  aileni  walls. 
Which  gathen  round  the  will  of  ev'ry  tongue, 
All  on  whose  words  departed  natione  hung, 
Still  prompt  to  charm  with  many  a  converse  sweet. 
Guides  in  the  world,  companions  in  retrest.' 

•«Well  but,  dear  Jane,"  observed  Lady 
Anne,  could  you  not  have  dined  in  the 
dining-foom  as  it  was  before,  and  have  your 
friends  tfround  you,  without  these  expensive 


*  For  sU  the  Unes  ouoted  by  Lady  Jsns  on  this 
occsaon,  see  **  Rogerr s  Epistle  to  a  Friend.*' 
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alteralioDtf  Could  yon  not  kate  read  in  the 
•tudT,  ench  aa  oar  dear  guardian  left  iti*' 

Why,  to  he  sure  I  could,  when  hungry, 
eat  in  a  room,  howerer  ugly ;  when  studious, 
I  could  read  in  a  library,  howerer  untastily 
fitted  up;  but  no  rooms  are  the  worse  for 
being  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  Taste.*' 

^No;  the  rooms,  Jane,  will  not  be  the 
worse,  but  their  owners  may;  for  Tiute  is 
always  followed  by  its  stu  genius,  *  Ex- 
pense.' »• 

Its  STil  genius,  Anne  1  No,  not  so,  when 
wealth  and  power  warrant  its  attendance  on 
Taste." 

True,  but  ^ 

Nay,  nay — ^no  huts,  most  beautiful  Men- 
tor !  for,  remember,  in  flJl  that  I  am  now  do- 
ing! hare  my  husband's  approbation.'^ 

This  was  indeed  true,  and  Percy  was 
charmed  and  gratified  when  he  beheld  the  re- 
sult of  Lady  Jane's  creatiTe  taste ;  while  eren 
Lady  Anne  smiled  with  admiring  wonder,  as 
she  snnreyed  the  beauties  it  hA  imparted, 
when  all  the  decorations  were  completely 
finished*  But  neither  Lady  Anne  nor  Percy 
continued  to  smile  when  the  bills  came  in, 
and  Lady  Jane  herself  was  startled  and  alarm- 
ed when  she  found  that  the  expenditure  was 
more  than  double  the  estimate !  Nor  did  the 
expense  stop  there.  As  Lady  Jane  had  con- 
trived a  music-room,  she  must  have  concerts ; 
and  during  the  four  months  which  they  passed 
at  Percy  Park,  musical  professors  must  be 
there  as  thehr  guests.  As  she  had  erected  a 
room  which  could  be  converted  into  a  private 
theatre,  she  must  have  private  theatricals,  and 
Percy  found  that,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
expenditure  of  a  most  enormous  nature  attend- 
ed him  from  night  till  morning,  as  the  Furies 
the  persecuted  Orestes.  Still  he  was  not 
much  distressed,  because  he  knew  that  his  in- 
me  was  equal  to  all  his  apparent  expenses; 
but  had  he  been  aware  that  Lady  Jane's  ex- 
penses which  he  did  not  know,  were  equal  to 
those  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  he 
would  indeed  have  lost  all  peace  of  mind,  and 
have  been  roused  to  exertions  of  authority, 
which  would  have  checked,  though  they 
would  not  probably  have  cured  her  thought- 
less extravagance.  Still,  though  Percjr  did 
not  find  in  the  country  the  retirement  which  he 
souffht,  he  loved  the  months  which  he  passed 
at  Percy  Park,  because  he  had  there  more  en- 
joyment of  his  wife's  and  children's  society ; 
for  Lady  Jane,  though  she  could  not  give  up 
the  dear  delight  of  reigning  as  mistress  of  the 
revels  in  the  country,  and  displaving  her  fine 
taste  in  festal  decorations,  had  the  good  ieel- 
bg  and  the  grateful  afifection,  whatever  guests 
she  had  at  ner  house,  to  devote  her  whole 
mominjpB  to  her  husband ;  and  all  the  hours 
which  intervened  fVom  the  time  when  she  rose 
to  that  when  she  retired  to  dress  for  dinner, 
she  spent  hi  walking,  riding,  driving,  or  read- 
ing with  Percy. 


At  length  Lady  Anae,  bavinsf  been  seduced 
by  the  love  almost  maternal,  which  she  began 
to  feel  for  the  children,  and  by  the  hope  of 
being  aome  restraint  ob  the  errors  of  Lady 
Jane,  to  consent  finallv  to  become  their  guest, 
for  some  months  at  feast,  was,  when  those 
months  were  at  an  end,  persuaded  to  stay  still 
longer.  But  though  tlie  first  months  of  her 
stay  with  them  were  pleasant,  she  soon  found 
that  the  ensuing  ones  would  make  her  con- 
tinued residence  not  only  painful  but  impro- 
per ;  it  was  alao  soon  evident  to  her  that  Jmj 
Jane  was  not  only  unhappy,  but  that  some^ 
thing  weighed  heavfly  on  her  mind,  and  she 
could  not  but  attribute  it  to  her  being  again 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  firom  which  she  was 
resolved  that  ahe  would  not  even  attempt  to  free 
her.  Besides,  like  aH  persons  displeaiwd  with 
thenmha^  Lady  Jane  was  captious  and  ifm- 
cible  witii  aUian;  and  very  often,  when  Lady 
Anne  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  adverting  to 
such  a  subject,  she  would  accuse  her  of  re- 
proaching her  with  the  obligations  she  had 
conferred  on  her.  But  it  was  not  the  pains 
so  much  as  the  pleasures  of  residing  under  her 
cousin's  roof;  ttiat  determined  the  conscien- 
tious Lady  Anne  to  <)nit  it.  Percjr,  since 
Lady  Anne  became  their  guest,  had  found  her 
conversation  so  pleasant,  and  was  so  gratified 
by  the  evident  interest  which  she  tool  in  his 
success  as  an  orator,  and  the  every  day  in* 
creasing  fiune  whfeh  he  acquired,  that,  in- 
stead of  accompanying  Lady  Jane  to  dinner 
parties,  he  more  than  once  prefinred  dining  at 
home  with  Lady  Anne  (who  rarely  dined  out) 
and  his  little  boys,  who,  now  three  yesrs  old, 
were  permitted  to  dine  at  table  with  their 
mamma  Anne,  or  ratiier  ate  iheir  mtpper  while 
she  dined ;  and  it  was  always  very  reluctantiy 
that  Percv  left  his  home,  thus  rendered  agree- 
able to  htm  in  a  more  domestic  way  than  it 
had  lately  been  by  Lady  Jane,  even  to  repair 
to  the  House,  and  pursue  the  line  of  lifii  which 
he  so  warmlj  loved. 

Nor  was  it  Ion|r  before  Ladv  Jsns  became 
alarmed  at  the  evident  delight  he  took  in  her 
oousin's  society;  for  her  good  sense  taught 
her  that  beauty,  and  even  that  power  of  attrac- 
tion which  Percy  denominated  charm,  must 
lose  its  infiuence  by  custom  over  any  husband 
however  fond;  unless  its  sway' be  maintained 
by  solid  and  superior  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  which,  like  pure  gold  on  which  enamel 
has  beem  worked,  retain  their  value  when  the 
enamel  is  worn  away.  She  was  only  con- 
scious that,  if  compared  to  Lady  Anne,  ahe 
must  shine  witii  diminished  lustre  in  Percy's 
eyes ;  and  she  was  also  conscious  that,  thouffh 
enamel  might  very  well  represent  Aer,  Ladv 
Anne  was  better  designated  by  sterling  gold. 
Besides,  she  thought,  and  Justiv  too,  that 
Ladv  Anne,  if  conscious  tiiat  she  pleased, 
would  in  timeatudy  to  be  pleasing;  and  Per- 
cy himaelf  had  saio,  that  if  Lady  Anne  would 
but  condescend  to  be  agreeable,  ahe  would  ba 
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irresistible — ^^and  alas!'^  cried  Lady  Jane, 

have  I  not  obscured  all  ray  graces  in  the 
eyes  of  my  husband,  by  errors  which  not  even 
the  most  partial  fondness  can  excuse 

While  these  saddening  thoughts  were  pass- 
ing in  Lady  Jane's  mind,  Lady  Anne  was 
calling  herself  to  a  strict  arxount  for  the  de- 
light her  thoughts  afforded  her.  She  could 
not  but  feel,  and  the  consciousness  was  de- 
lightful to  her,  that  Perc^  took  greater  plea- 
sure in  her  society  than  in  that  of  any  one, 
and  this  she  considered  as  an  injury  to  Lady 
Jane. — "  Well  then,  it  shall,  it  must  be  relin- 
quished,** thought  Lady  Anne;  but  aware 
that,  if  she  lived  in  London,  he  would  be  per- 
haps her  most  iireauent  visiter,  she  resolved  to 
give  up  all  idea  ot  fixing  her  future  establish- 
ment in  London,  and  secretly  gave  orders  to 
have  a  fine  old  castle  in  Wales,  which  she  in- 
herited in  right  of  her  mother,  got  ready  for 
her  reception.      Again,*'  said  she  to  herself, 

the  hall  of  my  fathers  shall  resound  to  the 
loud  welcome  of  hospitality,  and  the  harp 
shall  awaken  the  echoes  of  its  walls but 
she  sighed  to  think  that  she  must  leave  the 
lovely  children  behind  her ;  might  she  be  per- 
mitted to  take  little  Harry  Percy  with  her,  she 
should  be  contented;  nay,  more,  she  would 
be  happy !  But  she  still  kept  her  plans  unre- 
vealed,  lest  she  should  be  exposed  to  solicita- 
tions to  alter  them,  which,  as  she  knew  they 
wou}d  be  unavailing,  it  would  be  irksome  to 
her  to  hear. 

In  the  meantime  Ladjr  Jane  continued  to 
run  her  giddy  career,  while  though  she  still 
was  the  object  of  Percy's  love,  she  every  day 
diminished  in  his  esteem.  One  day,  while 
Lady  Anne  was  sitting  with  Lady  Jane  in  her 
dressing-room,  Percy  came  in  with  an  air  and 
manner  considerably  agitated ;  and  while  Lady 
Jane  with  a  wife*8  conscious  right  could  ask 
what  had  so  evidently  disturbed  him.  Lady 
Anne,  though  e(]ually  anxious,  could  only  dare 
to  look  the  anxiety  which  she  felt. 

"  Do  you  ask  what  aiU  me,  Jane  1*'  said 
Percy.  **  Then  I  will  tell  you ;  but  I  already 
feel  that  I  am  a  fool  to  be  so  disturbed ;  the 
truth  is,  that  I  came  suddenly  upon  your  maid 
Ellis,  as  she  was  reading  a  long  paper  which 
I  took  for  a  bill,  and  which,  seeing  me,  she 
tried  in  great  confusion  to  put  in  her  pocket. 
Alarmed  at  this  and  rendered  suspicious  by 
former  occurrences,  I  sternly  demanded  what 
it  was  she  was  so  eager  to  conceal  1  on  which, 
she  blushing  and  stammering  replied,  *  Sir,  it 
is,  sir,  a  letter  from  a  young  man  who  is  with 
the  armies and  I  let  her  depart  unquestioned 
further ;  but  she  might  or  she  might  not  speak 
truth;  however,  I  was  willing  to  hope  the 
^/."  Here  he  paused,  checked  by  the  pale 
cheek,  the  downcast  eye  of  his  conscious  wife. 

I  know,"  said  the  equally  alanned  Lady 
Anne,  **that  Ellis  has  a  lover  with  the  ar- 
mies." 

♦'Has  sher*  retorned  Percy  eagerly.  *•  Thank 


you !  God  bless  you  for  that  assurance,  kind 
Lady  Anne !" 

♦♦I  see  you  are  very  suspicious  now,  Per- 
cy," said  Lady  Jane  faintly. 

'♦  But,  still  dear  Jane,  tell  me  if  I  have  not 
an  excuse  for  being  so. — O  believe  roe,  to  be 
able  to  confide  implicitly  in  your  prudence  is 
the  dearest  wish  of  my  soul ;  and  1  do,  indeed 
I  do,  frequently  repeat  to  myself—'  No,  let  me 
not  distrust  her ;  she  cannot  be  so  cruel,  she 
cannot  be  so  base,  or  so  ungrateful  to  her  no- 
ble-minded cousin,  to  go  on  as  she  formerly 
did ;  she  loves  me  too  well,  and  Lady  Anne 
too  well ;  nor  would  she  bear  to  run  even  the 
risk,  which  she  would  do,  of  losing—' " 

**0f  losing  what  V  asked  Lady  Jane. 

*'  Of  losing  me  and  my  affections  for  ever ; 
for  were  you,  best  beloved  of  my  heart  as  you 
now  are,  to  involve  yourself,  and  consequent- 
ly me,  in  pecuniary  embarrassments  apain,  I 
would,  though  my  heart  bled  with  pity  and 
tenderness  at  every  pore,  I  would  cease  to  live 
with  you,  and  separate  from  you  for  ever !" 

So  saying,  pale  and  agitated  as  Lady  Jane 
herself,  he  suddenly  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

"Then  I  am  lost!"  cried  Lady  Jane, 
throwing  herself  back  on  a  sofa,  and  clasping 
her  hands  in  agony. 

"  Lost !  say  you  1"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne 
with  more  indignation  than  tenderness,  "  can 
it  indeed  be  true  that  you  have  deserved  the 
sad  penalty  which  your  husband  has  threaten- 
ed you  with  1" 

♦*  It  is  indeed  true,"  she  replied,  *«  that  I 
have  incurred  fresh  debts ;  and  unless  you  can 
and  will  assist  me,"  she  added  with  an  agony 
of  tears,  and  catching  Lady  Anne's  hand, 
"  you  will  soon  see  Percy  wretched,  and  me 
not  only  an  outcast  from  his  affections  but  his 
roof." 

Lady  Anne  indignantly  withdrew  her  hand, 
regarding  her  guilty  cousin  with  looks  of  an- 
gry contempt.  Lady  Jane  felt  them  to  the 
bottom  of  ner  heart;  while  pride,  and  that 
pettishness  the  result  of  conscious  degradation, 
prompted  her  to  reply. 

Well,  Lady  Anne,  if  nothing  less  than 
my  being  punished  for  my  faults  by  the  loss 
of  my  husoand's  love  and  ptotection  will  sat- 
isfy your  rigid  ideas  of  retributive  justice,  be 
it  so.—- Yet  I  would  advise  your  ladyship  to 
scrutinize  accurately  your  own  motives  for 
this  rejection  of  the  prayer  of  my  misery. 
Take  care  lest  it  be  because  the  idea  of  my 
losing  the  heart  of  Percy  is  an  agreeable  one 
to  your  imagination,  and  therefore  you  wish  it 
to  be  realized." 

•*  Fallen  as  you  were  before  in  my  esteem," 
replied  Lady  Anne  with  one  of  her  most 
haughty  and  contemptuous  looks, "  this  speech 
has  sunk  you  still  lower ;  but  1  am  not  to  be 
frightened,  by  the  dread  of  incurring  your 
mean  suspicions,  into  an  action  which  my 
judgment  may  condemn ;  nor  can  any  consid- 
eration for  myself.  Lady  Jane,  impel  me  to 
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what  I  look  upon  as  wrong  conduct.  Had 
Tou,  madam,  endeavoured  to  move  my  feelings 
by  picturing  to  me  your  own  probable  misery, 
and  the  anguish  of  your  husband  when  your 
unworthiness  shall  be  made  known  to  him, 
you  would  have  succeeded  better.** 

Long  before  Lady  Anne  had  done  speaking, 
the  self-judged  Lady  Jane  had  felt  every  sen- 
sation of  pride  vanish  into  humility  almost 
amounting  to  abjectness;  and  when  she  had 
finished  speaking,  she  sunk  on  her  knees  be- 
fore her  justly  o&nded  cousin,  and  begged  her 
to  forgive  the  petulance  of  a  self-convicted 
and  desperate  woman. 

**  Ana  is  it  the  envied  wife  of  Percy  whom 
I  behold  thus  desperate  and  thus  degraded 
thought  Lady  Anne ;    she,  who  might  have 
been  the  happiest  of  the  happy  " 

**  Rise,  Lady  Jane,'*  said  Lady  Anne,  "  nor 
add  such  base  self-humiliation  to  the  faults 
already  committed.  Your  present  words, 
your  looks,  are  more  calculated  certainly  to 
affect  me  than  your  former  ones,  and  have  al- 
most conquered  my  repugnance  to  squander 
on  you,  and  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  ex- 
travagant profligacy,  the  moYiey  which  would, 
either  lent  or  given  to  honest  industrious 
tradesmen,  have  saved  them  from  ruin,  or 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  inde- 
pendence. O  God  of  benevolence  and  jus- 
tice,** she  added,  clasping  her  hands  and  rais- 
ing her  eyes  to  heaven,  how  can  I  answer  to 
thee  this  waste  of  thy  indulgent  bounty  !** 

**  Is  there  no  ruin,'*  answered  Lady  Jane, 
(who,  like  all  persons  accustomed  to  be  in 
debt  and  to  borrow  money,  had  lost  all  feel- 
ings of  delicacy,)  is  there  no  ruin  but  ruin 
in  trade  that  it  would  be  virtue  to  prevent  ? 
Is  not  the  ruin  of  a  friend's  peace  of  mind,  of 
a  relation's  fair  fame,  entitled  to  ecjual  if  not 
superior  consideration  1  Can  you  without  hor- 
ror recollect  the  dreadful  state  of  agitation  in 
which  your  and  my  beloved  Percy  left  the 
room,  only  on  the  bare  suggestion  of  what  will 
soon  be  a  reality  1  Can  you  bear  to  dwell  on 
the  image  of  this  house  deprived  of  its  mis- 
tress by  the  publication  of  her  errors?  and 
Percy  of  the  wife  who,  perhaps,  even  spite  of 
her  faults,  he  may  cherish  in  the  recesses  of 
his  heart  1  Can  you  bear  to  fancy  me,  your 
once  loved  Jane,  .the  companion  of  your 
youth,  wearing  away  the  rest  of  life  in  retire- 
ment, which  the  pan^  of  conscious  degrada- 
tion will  forbid  me  either  to  enjoy,  or  to  im- 
prove ;  while  I  every  day  undermine  that  life 
of  misery,  by  havin|  recourse  to  opiates  to 
suspend  my  sense  of  suffering  1  On!  Lady 
Anne,  if  your  timely  assistance  could  prevent 
the  realization  of  this  picture,  would  it  not  be 
as  great  an  act  of  benevolence  to  afford  it  for 
that  purpose,  as  to  aid  one  tradesman,  or  make 
the  fortune  of  another  V* 

Lady  Anne  shuddered  while  she  listened 
to  her;  for  she  well  knew  that  the  picture, 
now  only  the  creature  of  imagination,  might 


only  too  soon  become  a  reality ;  and  after 
communing  with  herself  some  time  in  silence, 
she  at  last  said,  —  I  have  at  this  moment  in 
my  banker*8  hands  a  pretty  considerable  sum ; 
it  was  destined  for  other  purposes ;  but  if  this 
sum  can  be  of  use  in  removing  your  embar- 
rassments, and  preserving  you  and  Percy  from 
the  horrors  you  have  described,  and  I  foresee, 
it  is  at  your  service ;  but—**  Here  Lady  Jane 
interrupted  her  by  clamorous  expressions  of 
gratitude,  and  an  embrace  which  Lady  Anne 
as  yet  could  not  prevail  on  herself  to  return. 

"  Don't  interrupt  me,'*  said  Lady  Anne ; — 

I  Wish  to  tell  you  that  more  I  cannot,  wiU 
not  do ;  and  if  you  are  ever  involved  again, 
you  must  take  the  consequences  of  your  own 
actions,  and,  however  reluctantly,  disclose 
all  to  your  husband.  My  paternal  estates  are, 
you  know,  entailed  on  the  male  heir ;  bnt  I 
have  the  fee  of  those  which  I  derive  from  my 
mother;  and  1  can,  if  I  choose,  sell  or  do 
what  I  please  with  one  of  them ;  but  this  I 
will  not  do,  for  the  sake  of  one  very  dear  to 
me.  The  elder  of  your  twins,  Lionel  Percy, 
must  be  a  rich  man,  while  the  younger  can 
only  inherit  a  younger  brother's  fortune.  But 
as  1  positively  shall  never  marry,  I  mean  to 
adopt  the  little  Harry,  and  for  him  preserve 
my  landed  property  inviolate;  I  niean,  with 
your  and  his  father's  approbation." 

♦♦Our  approbation,  Anne!  And  can  you 
suppose  that  we  shall  withhold  it,  even  at  the 
risK  of  your  one  day  changing  your  mind  and 
marrying  1" 

"Marrying!  No — that  I  shall  never  do. 
Now,  let  me  tell  vou  my  plans ;  instead  of 
having  an  establishment  in  London,  it  is  my 
intention  to  reside,  probably  all  the  year  round, 
at  a  castie  I  have  in  Wales,  and  I  this  day  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  my  agent  to  say  that  it  is 
ready  for  me ;  and  I  have  also  a  letter  from 
my  relation,  Mrs.  Tyrawley,  telling  me  that 
she  and  her  daughter  will  most  gladly  accept 
my  invitation  to  live  with  me,  and  they  will 
meet  me  at  my  new  r^idence  next  week." 

Next  week !"  exclaimed  Lady  Jane ;  and 
will  you  indeed  leave  me,  and  so  soont" 
while  the  consciousness  that  ere  long  she 
would  require  Lady  Anne  to  stand  between 
her  and  her  husband's  anger,  shook  her  whole 
frame  with  evident  emotion. 

♦•I  am  resolved,"  said  Lady  Anne;  —  "a 
London  life  does  not  suit  me;  to  me  it  is 
heartiess  all ;  and  though  I  occasionally  meet 
at  your  parties,  and  at  others,  such  society  as 
it  is  both  instructive  and  honourable  to  be  one 
of ;  still,  these  happy  evenings  are  the  few, 
and  insipid  ones  the  many;  but  in  my  new 
abode  I  shall  have  rational  pursuits,  leisure  to 
follow  them,  and  active  duties  to  fulfil ;  a  nu- 
merous tenantry  to  make  happy ;  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  witness  the  happiness  which  I  pro- 
mote." 

♦♦  But  in  the  meanwhile  you  will  leave  your 
adopted  son !" 
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Ay,  that  will  be  »  paoff,  bat  " 
Bat  what !  woald  yoa  haf»  at  nmga  him 
toyoal'* 

Oh !  mock  ma  not  with  a  thoaofat  ao  blita- 

fair 

^  Nay«  AnMv  whatam  it  coata  me,  if  Percy 
will  conaent  and  yoa  will  ffo,  the  little  Hany 
ahall  ffo  with  you;**  and  Lady  Anne'a  heart 
being  by  thia  meanaaofteoed  towaida  her  cou- 
ain,  ahe  threw  herself  on  her  neck  and  wanaW 
artieulated  her  thanka.  Lady  Anne,  though 
ahe  lored  home,  doted  on  mrry  Percy,  per> 
hapa  becaaae  hia  name  waa  Harnr,  and  ahe 
alao  taw  in  him  a  likeneaa  of  hia  mther;  and 
to  be  able,  while  aroiding  on  principle  farther 
aaaoeiation  with  the  father,  to  recompenie  her- 
aelf  bY  being  of  nie  to  the  aon,  waa  an  idea 
to  fall  of  eiqaiaite  enjoyment,  that  Lady 
Anne  oould  not  thank  Imj  Jane  enough  for 
haTing  given  it  atteranoe,  and  pcomiaed  to 
give  it  aobatanea. 

Not  to  dwell  on  thia  tabjeat,  in  a  few  daya 
an  waa  ready  for  Lady  Anne'a  departure,  and 
Peicy  oooaented  that  little  Harry  ahoold  so 
with  her,  and  be  in  fotore  her  adopted  ehild ! 
Bat  ao  gnat  waa  the  aorrow  he  ezpreaaed  at 
the  idea  of  partiaff  with  Lady  Anne  aa  well 
aa  Harry,  that  Laay  Jane  could  not  help  re- 
joicing, regardleaa  of  her  own  inToWementt, 
that  ahe  waa  going  away. 

At  length  the  carriage,  a  new  and  hand- 
aome  one,  drawn  by  four  hortea,  and  attended 
by  two  outridera  in  the  Mortimer  livery,  drew 
o  the  door,  followed  by  an  elegant  little 

E»ton  with  foar  poa^4ioraea;  and  for  the 
time,  ainee  ahe  came  of  age,  the  daughter 
of  the  Bfarquia  of  D  had  an  equipage 
aaited  to  her  rank  in  life. 

Do,  Jane,*'  aaid  Percy, come  to  the  win- 
dow, and  look  at  your  conain't  new  carriagee. 
Thia  ia  aa  it  ahould  be.  Lady  Anne.  How 
pleaaed  my  poor  fiuher  would  have  been  to 
ace  thia  day  r 

Thia  apeech,  though  not  meant  aa  each. 
Lady  Jane  oould  not  Mp  taking  aa  a  reproach 
to  her,  whoee  extravagance  had  canaed  Lady 
Anne'a  economy,  and  inatead  of  going  to  the 
window  the  buret  into  teart.  But  Percy,  at- 
tributing her  emotions  to  aorrow  at  parting 
with  Lady  Anne,  and  a  eonaequent  dislike  to 
ace  the  carriage  which  waa  to  oonvev  her 
away«  eat  down  by  her,  and  affectionately  aa- 
aured  her  he  ayropathiied  with  her  moat  ain* 
ceiely  in  her  nief  at  loaing  her  couain.  At 
thia  moment  the  little  Hamr  was  led  in  by  hit 
attendant;  and  Percy,  with  a  quivering  Up, 
took  him  in  hia  arma  and  kiaaed  hia  happy 
foce,  radiant  with  the  eicpected  delight  of 
riding  m  a  carriage  along  with  datr  mamma 
Aime. 

**T9k%  him,  he  ia  voura,  dear  Lady  Anne," 
aaid  Percy,  giving  him  to  her  anna;  ^  and  to 
no  one  leea  belom,  leaa  honoured,  would  I 
antrual  a  charge  ao  predooa." 

Per^'a  manner  waa  aolemnt  and  Lady  I 


Aime  canght  ita  aolemnity ;  for,  catdiiag  the 
child  to  her  boaom,  ahe  raised  her  fine  eyes  aa 
if  calling  on  heaven  to  witness  her  engage- 
ment to  do  her  utmost  duty  by  the  child  so 
committed  to  her  care,  and  1>owed  her  head  on 
hia,  in  order  to  expreaa  the  pleaaed  aoqai- 
escence  which  ahe  could  not  tract  her  voice  to 
articulate* 

Yee,  dear  Lady  Anne,"  continued  he,~ 
the  child  ia  youra;  and  if  you  make  him  in 
any  degree  leaemble  vou,  he  will  be  all  a  fa- 
ther's heart  can  wiah  him." 

**  Come,  let  na  go,"  said  the  child,  interrupt- 
ing the  general  silence  of  emotion,  Harry 
wants  to  go  ride  with  mamma  Anne." 

Little  wretch !"  aaid  Lady  Jane,  he  ia 
not  at  all  aorry  to  leave  me.  narry,  are  you 
not  vexed  to  leave  poor  mamma  Jane  !" 

No,  no— I  like  to  go  with  mamma  Anne ; 
but  we  come  again  to  ace  you,— -ahan't  we, 
Annel" 

At  lesst  we  hope  mamma  Jane  will  come 
and  see  us." 

Yee,  yea— mamma  Jane  come  to  ua.— 
Good  bye,  Jane,"  holding  up  his  pretty  mouth 
to  her. 

Lady  Jane  clasped  him  in  her  arma,  weep- 
ing even  to  sobbing  aa  the  did  to. 

We  had  better  ffo  and  not  prolong  thia 
painful  acene,"  aaid  Lady  Anne,  heraelf  visi- 
bly affected;  and  having  clasped  her  cousin 
in  a  long  and  aflSBctionate  embrace,  ahe  gave 
her  hand  to  Percy,  and  in  a  abort  time  found 
heraelf  in  the  carriage;  while  Percy,  taking 
the  child  from  his  attendant's  arms,  kissed 
him  for  the  laat  time,  and,  without  uttering  a 
word,  aaw  the  carriagee  drive  off.  That  even- 
ing, Ladv  Jane'a  apirits  were  ao  depreased 
fnxn  the  loaa  of  her  cousin  and  her  child,  that 
ahe  gave  up  three  engagements,  and  atayed  at 
home  with  her  huslMind,  in  whoaa  evea  she 
consequently  looked  mors  amiable  than  ahe 
had  done  for  many  months. 

Lady  Anne,  meanwhile,  waa  on  her  journey 
into  Caemarvonahire,  and  much  happier  than 
ahe  had  been  for  aome  time.  Percy  had  con- 
fided hit  child  to  her  care,  deairinff  her  to  make 
him  all  a  fiither's  heart  oould  wish  by  makitig 
kim  Uht  hirmit;  and  Lady  Anne  could  not  help 
givinff  heraelf  up  to  all  the  delight  thia  idea 
occamned  her.  Lady  Aime,  when  ahe  ap- 
proached Grsen  Rock,  the  name  of  her  caatle, 
found  that  she  had  judged  right  in  coming  to 
it  with  a  aplendid  equipage,  aa  her  tenanta 
would  have  Deen  diaappointed  if  ahe  had  done 
otherwise ;  for  ^ey  all  came  out  to  meet  her 
in  their  beat  apparel,  to  welcome  her  to  the 
abode  of  her  anceatora.  Mra.  Tjrrawley  and 
her  daughter  were  waiting  also  to  receive  her, 
and  what  with  the  pleaaure  and  gratitade  they 
expressed  at  being  invited  to  live  under  her 
roof,  the  delight  of  the  child  at  the  horaes  and 
their  ridera,  imd  the  harpers  raising  the  strain 
of  welcome  in  the  grmd  hall  of  entrance,  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  fi^eneaa  of  the 
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weatlMrv  Lady  AnM  M%  ib  slouMt  oferpow- 
erinff  teiiMtioii  of  pleaMie,  and  a  seareely  de- 
fined  with  to  IWe  and  die^rhere  the  was. 

In  a  abort  time  the  Tjnmlefn  had  their 
aoite  of  rooms  allotted  to  them,  and  Lady 
Anne  hers ;  and  Lady  Anne  began  the  ednca- 
tion  of  little  Harry  Perey.  She  had  taken, 
while  in  Clarges-etreet,  an  instnicter  in  the 
Latin  language,  the  mdtmenta  of  whieh  her 
fiither  had  taught  her,  and  ahe  anooeeded  in 
learning  enoagh  of  Latin  to  enable  her  to  be 
of  great  use  to  her  young  charge ;  but  finding 
that  the  Tillage  eurate  was  learned,  Tirtnous, 
and  poor,  ahe  hired  him,  at  a  salary  double  that 
which  he  asked,  to  assist  her  in  educating  her 
adopted  son;  while  Miss  Tjrrawley,  who  had 
once  been  a  goremess  in  a  nmily  mat  had  tra- 
velled and  rnided  abroad,  undertook  to  teach 
him  meanwhile  as  much  as  should  be  neces- 
sary of  French  and  Italian. 
While  the  little  Harry,  now  four  years  old, 
IS  tauf^t  usefiil  and  regular  habits  of  spplk- 
don,  his  health  and  I^y  Anne'a  too  weie 
much  improved  hy  daily  exercise;  and  every 
morning  befofe  breakfimt  Lady  Anne  and  Har- 
ry breathed  the  fine  air  of  the  mountains,  and 
returned  to  breakfiwi  as  blooming  ss  the  na- 
tiTes  themselves.  Indeed,  now  she  bad  an 
oUeci  on  whom  her  aflbetions  could  with  pro- 
vnetj  be  placed,  and  ail  the  benevoleni  use- 
mlnM  or  her  nature  exercised.  Lady  Anne 
was  become  a  diiferent  being,  and  she  resem- 
bled Gray'a  description  of  Cheerfulness:" 


nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 


Her  boakins  gemm*d  with  morning  dew 

while  the  hours,  which  during  her  residence 
at  Lady  Jane's  had  hung  oocaaionally  ao  hea- 
vily on  her  hands,  now  flew  with  incredible 
npidity.  When  she  had  been  at  Green  Rock 
tune  months  Percy  came  down  fi>ralewdays, 
and  was  charmed  to  see  his  child  grown  aiMi 
hnpfoved  both  in  mind  and  body,  even  in  that 
short  time;  and  when  he  departed  heexpress- 
sd  his  hope  of  bringing  Lady  Jane  down  when 
the  London  season  was  over;  and  Lady 
Anne'a  delieaey  and  Judgment  were  better  sa- 
tisfied with  the  prospect  of  seeinff  him  accom- 
panied by  Lady  Jane,  than  they  had  been  by 
his  visiting  Green  Rock  alone* 

When  Arey  returned  to  London,  Lady  Jane 
was  pained,  tbongh  nleased,  to  hear  with  what 
deliglit  he  spoke  of  his  visit,  snd  of  the  im- 
provement visible  already  in  his  little  boy; 
and  she  took  occssion  to  observe,  that  it  would 
be  a  pity  a  woman  so  calculated  to  undertake 
the  education  of  children  should  not  herself 
be  a  wlfii  and  a  mother. 

««8he  wUl  be  both,  I  heps  and  trust,**  said 
Pmtew  eageriy,  **one  day  or  other,  fori  do  not 
mind  her  resolutionn  to  the  contrarv.** 

*^And  do  you  redly  wish  LadV  Anne  to 
marry  1**  as  esgeriv  retumsd  his  wue. 

««To  ha  sure  I  do.  Can  you  think  someaa- 
ly  of  Ba»  an  to  suppoas  that  any  eoosideratieii 


fyt  my  child's  interest  could  make  me  ao  base 
as  to  wish  Lady  Anns  not  to  fill  that  situation 
for  which  her  virtues  qualify  her  V 

Lady  Jane  had  no  Midb  meanlny  ;  but  ahe 
had  no  objection  to  Percy's  remaining  igno- 
rant wliat  her  real  meaning  was ;  and  assuring 
him  that  ahe  apoke  without  much  thought,  she 
left  him  to  dress  for  a  .party,  a  good  deal  re- 
lieved by  the  assurance  that  he  (fid  wiah  Lady 
Anne  to  marry. 

Three  months  after  this,  Percy  entered 
Lady  Jane's  dreesing^fooro  one  morning  with 
a  strong  expression  of  pleasure  on  his  counta- 
lumoe,  which  he  explained  by  telling  her,  that 
by  a  letter  from  his  solicitor,  he  learnt  he  had 
recovered  for  him  a  debt  of  aeveial  thousand 
pounda  which  his  ftither  had  given  up  for  lost. 
But  Lady  Jane's  plessure  at  this  intelligence 
was  completely  destroyed  by  what  followed; 

therefore,"  added  Percy,  I  ahall  be  able  to 
folfil  my  poor  mother'a  wishes,  which  were, 
that  I  ahottld  aae  for  a  barony  that  is  in  her 
fiunily ;  her  fiunily  beiiw,  though  not  as  old 
and  noble  as  my  fother's,  a  verv.  rsspectable 
one,  with  a  title  in  abeyance.  I  know  that  it 
will  coat  me  some  thousands  to  succeed ;  but 
my  right  is  indisputable ;  and  though  I  should 
gneve  much  to  leave  the  Lower  Houae,  it  is 
on  my  conscience  to  try  to  get  into  the  Upper 
one.  Therefore  this  money  comes  to  whet 
my  almost  blunted  purpoee.  But  what  is  the 
matter,  Janet  you  aeem  going  to  foint !"  And 
so  she  was,  so  much  had  Percy's  intentions 
overssi  her.  But  Perey  attributing  her  illness 
to  her  sitoation,  which  she  had  Just  disclosed 
to  him,  suspected  not  that  it  originated  in  a 
moral  cauae,  and  after  seeinff  her  a  little  re- 
vived he  left  her  to  the  care  of  Ellis. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  she  gave  way  to 
the  utmost  violence  of  despair,  ud  shutting 
herself  up  alone  she  paced  tne  room  in  almoat 
ftensied  violence;  for,  having  lately  prevailed 
on  herself  to  look  over  the  bills  which  Ellis 
had  brought  her,  she  had  convinced  heraelf 
that  at  IcMt  two-thirds  of  the  money  that  Percy 
had  recovered  would  be  neceaaary  to  discbarve 
her  debte,  which  must  soon  be  disclosed,  ai- 
thougfa  the  sum  given  her  by  Lady  Anne  had 
served  to  pacify  some  of  the  most  clamorous 
creditors.  Could  she  then  be  so  treaoherooa 
and  base  ss  to  allow  Percy  to  enter  into  the 
expenses  of  law  prooeedinga,  when  ahe  well 
knew  he  woukl  be  distreeeed  for  money  to  de« 
firay  them!  No;  she  could  be  extravagant, 
and  even  viciously  prodigal^  but  ahe  could  not 
ao  far  betray  the  confidence  of  a  generoua  hus- 
band ;  and  she  resolved,  therefore,  though  at 
the  certain  risk  of  being,  as  she  told  Ladv 
Anne,  **not  only  an  outcast  firom  Percy  ^ 
afiectioas,  but  from  his  roof  also,"  to  eonlesa 
the  whole  of  her  delinquency,  and  show  him 
^e  necessity  of  appropriating  his  thousands, 
not  in  the  acquisiuon  of  new  honours  to  him- 
self; but  in  preserving  some  little  leputetion  of 
honesty  to  ncr.  But  how  could  she 
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endure  to  meet  his  agonies  and  his  resentment 
upon  the  first  disclosure  1  She  coald  not  do 
it,  and  therefore  resolved  to  write  the  disclo- 
snre,  and  set  off  anknown  to  him  to  Lady 
Annexe  abode,  there  to  remain  till  the  first 
storm  of  his  feelings  had  subsided,  and  to 
await  there  his  finu  decision  respecting  her 
future  destination;  for,  after  what  he  had 
said,  she  had  no  idea  that  he  would  doom  her 
to  a  less  punishment  than  banishment.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  a  night  of  wretchedness,  pass- 
ed on  pretence  of  illness  in  a  separate  apart- 
ment from  her  husband.  Lady  Jane  arranged 
every  thing  for  her  departure  with  Ellis,  her 
unavoidable  confidante.  As  soon  therefore  as 
Percy  went  out  on  his  usual  morning  walk, 
the  letter  of  disclosure  was  laid  on  the  table 
in  bis  library.  Then  telling  the  servants  she 
was  going  out  for  a  drive  into  the  country. 
Lady  Jane  and  Ellis  got  into  a  post-chaise, 
without  the  former  having  dared  to  trust  her- 
self to  see  her  little  Lionel,  and  she  desired 
the  postilion  to  drive  in  the  exact  contrary  di- 
rection to  Wales ;  but  in  the  next  street  she 
gave  different  orders,  and  arrived  in  a  frame  of 
mind  the  most  pitiable  at  the  end  of  the  first 
stage  on  the  road  to  Green  Rock.  Here, 
though  very  ill,  she  took  fresh  horses  and  pro- 
ceeded ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  second  stasre  she 
was  too  unwell  to  go  on,  and  before  night  she 
had  symptoms  of  fever. 

Percy  meanwhile  had  been  unavoidably  de- 
tained from  home  till  a  late  hour,  and  on  his 
return  the  first  questbn  was,  How  is  your 
ladyV 

My  lady  is  very  well,  I  believe,  sir,*'  said 
the  servants,  for  her  ladyship  and  Ellis  are 
gone  out  in  a  post-chaise  to  drive  into  the 
country." 

In  a  postHshai^ !  Why  not  in  the  car- 
riage!" cried  Percy.  But  recollecting  him- 
self, he  concluded  that  Lady  Jane  was  gone  on 
some  errand  of  charity,  and  did  not  choose  to 
be  known,  and  void  of  all  alarm  he  entered 
his  library ;  nor,  though  he  saw  a  letter  there 
directed  to  him  in  Lady  Jane's  own  hand,  did 
he  believe  it  was  any  thing  more  than  an  ex- 
planation of  her  errand  into  the  country  with 
Ellis.  His  surprise  and  his  misery  therefore 
were  unspeakable  when  he  read  the  letter,  and 
found  that  Lady  Jane  had  withdrawn  herself 
from  his  resentment.  ^*But  she  has  done 
t0»M/y,"  said  he,  ''and  I  thank  her;  for,  had 
I  seen  her  in  the  first  transports  of  my  just  re- 
sentment, I  might  perhaps  have  reproached 
her  too  bitteriy." 

That  livelong  night  be  passed  in  sleepless 
wretchedness ;  but  when  morning  dawned  he 
had  contrived  to  think  himself  into  more  com- 
posure; for  he  had  taught  himself  to  set 
against  her  guilt  in  incurring  so  vast  a  debt, 
her  generosity  in  avowing  it,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  commencing  a  suit,  of  which  it  would 
not  be  in  his  power  to  psy  the  unavoidable 
expenses;  ''And  she  did  it  too,"  said  be. 


"  though  at  the  risk  of  losing  me  for  ever ! 
There  was  virtue  in  that,  and  perhaps  she  is 
not  wholly  irreclaiiliable.  Perhaps,  if  I  treat 
her  with  lenity,  I  shall  $kame  her  into  reform- 
ation; and  her  generous  nature,  for  generous 
it  certainly  is,  will  be  piqued  into  a  requital 
of  my  kindness  by  abstaining  from  evil  m  fu- 
ture.^' 

It  was  Percy's  own  generous  nature  that 
spoke ;  and  having  resolved  to  listen  to  it,  he 
went  to  bed,  and  to  sleep.  At  eight  he  awoke, 
resolved  to  go  in  pursuit  of  bis  wife ;  for, 
though  she  told  the  driver  in  hearing  of  the 
servants  to  go  to  such  a  place,  he  had  no  doubt 
but  she  was  gone  to  Laay  Anne ;  and  by  nine 
o'clock  the  next  day  he  was  on  the  road  to 
Green  Rock,  and  in  a  post-chaise  by  himself, 
that  the  servants  might  know  nothing  of  what 
had  passed ;  and  he  took  care  to  inform  them 
before  be  dismissed  them  the  preceding  even- 
ing, that  he  had  found  a  letter  firom  Lady  Jane 
informing  him  that  she  should  not  return  for 
a  day  or  two. 

When  he  reached  the  inn  where  Ladv  Jane 
had  been  forced  to  stop,  he  got  out  while  they 
were  changing  horses,  and  he  saw  a  female 
resembling  Ellis  going  up  stairs  with  a  phial 
in  her  hand.  He  immeoiately  followed,  and 
overtaking  her,  received  the  painful  intelli- 
gence that  her  lady  was  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers in  an  alarming  state  of  indisposition 
brought  on  by  wretchedness  of  mind.  In  an 
instant  away  fled  all  his  projected  reproaches, 
all  idea  of  meeting  her  coldly,  and  all  the  an- 
gry dignity  of  an  offended  husband,  which  he 
had  resolved  to  assume  when  they  met.  Jane, 
his  adored  Jane,  ill,  perhaps  dying,  at  an  ob- 
scure inn  on  the  road,  was  the  image  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  and  he  insisted  on  following 
Ellis  to  the  bedside  of  the  invalid.  He  did 
so;  and  Ellis  had  scarcely  said  "My  lady! 
here 's  my  master !"  when  Lady  Jane  felt  her^ 
self  in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  his  tears 
trickling  on  her  neck. 

"This  is  too  much;  too  much  ffoodness, 
too  much  happiness !"  she  exclaimed.  It  was 
indeed  \  happiness  beyond  what  her  merits  de- 
served, and  oeyond  what  it  was  now  in  her 
power  to  enjoy.  "  I  will  make  no  promises 
of  amendment,"  cried  she  mournfully  to  Per- 
cy, "  I  dare  not,  for  I  distrust  myself." 

"I  hail  what  you  have  now  said,"  replied 
Percy,  "  as  a  better  omen  of  amendment  than 
fifiy  promises  would  have  been;  and  from 
this  moment,  my  beloved,  only  remember  the 
past  sufiSciently  to  warn  you  against  the  tempt- 
ations of  the  future !" 

Lady  Jane  blessed  him  for  his  goodness, 
and  trnd  to  be  cheerful ;  but  her  body  as  well 
as  her  mind  was  suffering;  and  the  medical 
attendant  whom  the  alarmed  Ellis  had  called 
in,  assured  Percy,  that  if  the  lady  were  to 
travel  immediately  he  could  not  answer  for 
the  consequences.  In  three  days'  time,  how- 
ever, she  was  able  to  be  removed,  and  Perey 
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propo«ed,  that  instead  of  retuminff  to  town 
they  should  proceed  to  Green  Rock  and  sur- 
prise  Lady  Anne.  Accord ing^ly,  Ellis  was 
sent  to  London  by  a  coach  that  passed  the  inn 
door,  and  Lady  Jane  and  Percy  were  to  go  on 
in  a  post^haise  to  the  next  sta^e,  there  to  re- 
main till  Ellis  retamed  with  Lionel  in  their 
own  travellinff  earria^  In  two  days'  time 
they  reached  Green  Rock,  not  withoat  Lady 
Jane's  having  experienced  excessive  alarm 
from  the  badness  of  the  roads.  But  the  wel- 
come which  they  received  from  Lady  Anne, 
and  the  sight  of  her  child  looking  so  healthy 
and  so  well,  banished  for  a  time,  all  painful 
sensations  from  Lady  Jane's  mind ;  and  while 
she  saw  with  rapture  the  joy  expressed  by  the 
twins  at  meeting,  and  the  pleasure  Harry  took 
in  showing  Lionel  all  his  new  toys,  new 
books,  and  pretty  grarden.  Lady  Jane  felt  that 
dissipation  and  all  its  gaieties  had  nothbg  to 
give  equal  to  the  pure  pleasure  she  at  that  mo- 
ment experienced,  and  she  believed  herself  ca- 
pable of  living  in  future  for  the  enjoyments  of 
the  affections  alone.  But  other  thoughts,  of 
a  far  less  pleasant  nature,  soon  obtruded  them- 
selves on  her  mind ;  and  though  ^she  had  had 
so  recent  a  proof  of  the  fondness  which  Per- 
cy felt  towards  her,  still  she  could  not  contem- 
plate the  now  brilliant  beauty  of  Lady  Anne, 
which  formed  a  complete  contrast  to  her  own 
sunk  eyes,  hollow  cheeks,  and  artificial  com- 
plexion, without  feelings  of  jealousy  and 
alarm ;  especially  as  Lady  Anne  never  spoke 
without  riveting  Percy's  attention  on  all  that 
she  uttered. 

I  have  known  envious  and  jealous  women 
more  than  once  express  the  jealousy  they 
could  not  conceal,  but  in  a  way  to  render  it 
unsuspected  by  superficial  observers ;  for  they 
have  teemed  to  express  it  as  a  joke,  though 
they  themselves  knew  the  feeling  to  be  a  sad 
reality  ;  while  the  unsuspicious  hearers  consi- 
dered as  a  piece  of  playfril  eood  humour, 
what  was  in  fact  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion. Lady  Jane,  taught  by  the  same  con- 
sciousness, had  the  same  way  of  venting  it  as 
those  women  had—- and  one  day  afrer  dinner 
she  began  thus :  "  Pray,  Mr.  Percy,  how  old 
do  yon  think  Lady  Anne  was  last  birth-day  1 
—I  should  think  about  seventeen  by  her  look, 
should  not  voy?" 

"  Thereabouts,"  replied  Percy,  gazing  with 
admiration  on  Lady  Anne,  whose  cheek,  be- 
fore glowing  with  perfect  health,  now  bloomed 
with  the  blush  of  modesty. 

I  protest  I  will  not  stay  here  —  for  I  look 
so  old  and  so  uj^y  by  you.  Lady  Anne,  that  I 
can't  bear  the  sight  of  myself.  Besides,  if  I 
do  stay,  I  shall  hate  you  cordially;  for  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  questtbn,  you  know,  Mrs. 
Tyrawley,  for  a  fiided  fashionable  belle  to 
bear  the  sight  of  a  young  beauty  like  Lady 
Arnie,  quite  in  her  prime !" 

**Your  ladyship  is  iokinff,"  replied  Mrs. 
Tyrawley;  ««for  I  think,  if  I  recollect  right, 
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that  you  are  a  year  younger  than  Lady 
Annel" 

"  Ay,  according  to  age,-*but  what  am  I  in 
look,  in  health,  and  even  in  feelings  1  I  am 
sure  Lady  Anne  might  say  with  more  proprie- 
ty than  Monsieur  de  Coulanges  did  when  he 
writes  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  *  qu'ft  coup  si^r 
on  a  commis  quelque  grosse  erreur  de  date 
dans  son  acte  de  bapt^me." 

Jane,  Jane,  be  ouiet,"  cried  Percy,  smil- 
ing,   you  make  Lacy  Anne  blush." 

^  Hold  your  tongue,  foolish  man !  I  know 
what  I  am  saying ;  and  do  yon  really  believe 
in  your  silly  heart,  that  Anne  is  not  woman 
enough  to  be  pleased  wi&  being  complimented 
on  her  good  looks  1" 

No ;  a  few  compliments  on  her  looks  may 
be  pleasing  to  any  woman,  even  to  a  Lady 
Aime  Mortimer;  and  so  are  a  few  gentle 
coaxings  on  the  back  to  a  cat;  but  if  long 
continued  they  become  paiuful  and  irritating, 
and  BO  is  prolonged  flattery  to  a  modest 
woman." 

There,  Percy !  who  has  made  Lady  Anne 
blush  now?  and  O,  how  I  triumph  !  I  have 
effected  my  wishes :  for,  by  dint  of  blushing, 
as  I  have  often  seen  happen  to  her  before,  her 
colour  is  become  purple  and  coarse,  and  I  should 
not  now  be  ashamed  to  show  my  genteeler 
face  by  the  side  of  hers.  Trust  me,  I  know 
how  to  destroy  a  rival  beauty.  And  now, 
Anne,  that  you  are  no  longer  so  intolerably 
handsome,  I  feel  friendly  towards  you  again, 
and  will  not  go  away  till  /o-morroii;." 

Mrs.  Tyrawley  and  her  daughter,  and  even 
Percy,  thought  all  this  was  mere  badinage; 
but  it  was  a  real  transcript  of  her  feelings, 
and  the  flushed  cheek  and  therefore  diminished 
beauty  of  Lady  Anne,  imparted  to  her  in  truth 
the  pleasure  which  she  expressed. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next 
to  that,  were  days  of  variety,  and  therefore  of 

Eleasnre  to  Ifady  Jane.  But  when  she  had 
eard  all  Miss  'lyrawley  had  seen  abroad,  and 
Mrs.  Tyrawley  at  home ;  had  witnessed  the 
wonderful  improvement  in  reading  of  the  little 
Harry,  and  seen,  not  without  much  pain,  that 
Lionel  was  a  dunce  to  him ;  had  been  waited 
upon  by  all  the  neighbours ;  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  drives  and  all  the  walks; 
she  sighed  to  return  to  London,  and  was  very 
glad  to  hear  Percy  say  that  he  must  return  to 
his  parliamentary  duties;  and  the  next  day 
witnessed  the  preparations  for  their  departure. 

While  Lady  Jane  and  Lady  Anne  were  sit- 
ting alone  together  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
the  twins  were  playing  beside  Uiem,  Lady 
Jane  catching  Harry  in  her  arms,  and  violent- 
ly kissing  him,  said,  Come,  dear  boy,  get  on 
your  hat  and  coat,  for  you  shall  go  back  to 
London  with  us  and  Lionel." 

'^That  I  won't,"  said  the  boy,  struggling  to 
get  away  from  her. 

^ Oh  yes!  yon  shall— To  be  sure  yon  ]oy» 
me,  Harry  1" 
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^  Yes,  I  ioTe  you,  but  not  so  well  as  mam- 
ma Anne." 

*'No!  Still,  when  I  tell  you  I  wish  yon  to 
come  and  live  with  me  aorain,  to  be  sure  you 
wilir 

♦*No;  I  tell  you  I  won't!"  cried  the  boy. 

''Ay!  but  you  must,"  sud  Lady  Jane; 
'*you  must  ^o  with  your  poor  own  pretty 
mamma  Jane,  as  you  used  to  call  me." 

'*  But  YOU  are  not  pretty  mamma  now,— - 
you  are  old,  ugly,  painted  mamma !" 

'' You  little  unnatural  being!"  cried  Lady 
Jane,  irritated  beyond  measure.  So,  Lady 
Anne,"  she  added,  turning  on  her  a  look  of 
suspicion  and  reproach,  you  have  not,  I  find, 
with  all  your  fine  schooling,  taught  the  boy  the 
commandment  to  honour  his  mother !  And  I 
know  not  how  such  a  child  should  understand 
what  being  painted  is ;  but  I  comprehend  still 
less  how  he  should  have  thought  of  applying 
it  as  a  term  of  reffroach,  if  he  had  not  been 
taught  by  some  one  older  and  wiser  than  him- 
self" 

'*  Meaning  me  1"  haughtily  demanded  Lady 
Anne. 

^  If  the  cap  fits  your  ladyship,  you  may  put 
it  on."  Anger,  the  great  leveller,  making 
eyen  a  woman  of  quality  vulgar* 

'*  Then  now,  Lady  Jane,  hear  my  fixed  re- 
solution," replied  Lady  Anne : ''  Your  various 
errors  I  could  pity  and  forgive ;  I  thought  you 
weak,  not  vicious ;  and  f  trusted  that  time, 
kindness,  and  lenity  might  reform  you ;  but 
now  that  you  have  displayed  such  roalignihr 
of  nature  as  to  accuse  me,  your  earliest  fnend, 
of  an  act  of  ba$eneu^  of  trying  to  lower  a  mo- 
ther in  the  opinion  of  her  child, — an  action 
which  you  know  me  to  be  incapable  of, — I 
never  will  hold  communion  with  you  more. 
My  religion  teaches  me  to  forgive  you ;  but  I 
feel  that  the  woman  who  was  capable  of  utter- 
ing the  malignant  charge  you  have  ttow  uttered 
'is  unworthy  any  longer  to  be  my  fnend  and 
:as8ociate."  So  saying,  she  walked  out  of  the 
rroom ;  while  the  little  Percy  clung  to  her,cry- 
iing  '*  Take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you, 
gwtd  mamma  Anne,"  and  by  that  means  in- 
creased the  pangs  of  the  already  repentant 
liady  Jane,  whose  reflections  were  certainly 
<of  a  most  unpleasant  nature. 

^  Where  is  Lady  Anne  1"  said  Percy,  en- 
tering ready  ecuipped  for  his  journey ;  **  the 
(Carriage  is  ready." 

*'  She  is  gone,  I  believe,  to  her  own  room," 
replied  Lady  Jane,  bursting  into  tears,  '*  and 
%  1  fear,  have  seen  her  for  the  last  time." 

^»  What  do  you  mean  1" 
Why,  you  know  she  is  sometimes  rather 
<captious,  and  she  is  so  ofiended  at  something 
1  «ajd  very  innocently,  that  she  has  renounced 
me  for  ever." 

*'  But,"  exclaimed  Percy,  after  a  pause  of 
indiffnant  surprise,  you  must  have  been  very 
mneh  to  blame,  or  Lady  Anne  could  not  have 
formed  so  violent  a  resolution."  


*♦  Yes — I  knew  you  would  take  her  part," 
said  Lady  Jane  provokingly.  '*  However,  I 
wish  you  would  ring,  and  send  your  compli- 
ments to  her,  and  beg  to  be  allowed  to  take 
leave  of  her." 

Percy  did  so.  Lady  Anne  immediately  sent 
word,  that  she  should  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Per> 
cy  in  her  dressing-room — and  he  obeyed  the 
summons.  He  found  Lady  Anne  pale  and 
agitated ;  but,  in  reply  to  Percy's  earnest  wish 
to  know  from  her  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  she 
said, ''  I  would  not  repeat  Lady  Jane's  words 
to  you  on  any  account;  suffice,  that  I  never 
will  voluntarily  hold  intercourse  with  any  one 
that  believes  me,  even  for  an  instant,  capable 
of  a  base  action." 

And  who  can,  who  doe$^  or  who  ever  did 
believe  you  capable  of  such  a  thing  1" 

*'Lady  Jane,  sir;  and  anything  elselcoald 
have  pitied  and  forgotten." 

Amazement!"  exclaimed  Percy,  **but  if 
you  will  not  explain,  she  shall ;"  and  rushing 
down  stairs,  he  ran  in  search  of  her.  But 
Lady  Jane,  afraid  of  seeing  him  alone  after  his 
interview  with  Lady  Anne,  had  left  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Tyraw- 
ley  and  her  daughter  in  the  breakfast-parlour. 
Thither  Percy  followed  her,  and,  entering 
with  a  very  agitated  air,  desired  to  see  her 
alone. 

No,  thank  ye,"  cried  Lady  Jane,  foreing 
a  laugh,  I  had  rather  stay  where  I  am ;  fori 
know  you  are  going  to  be  very  fierce,  and  the 
presence  of  these  ladies  may  keep  you  a  little 
m  order." 

**No  trifling,  madam;  I  have  seen  Lady 
Anne  ^" 

Who  never  trifles,  certainly !— Well,  Mr. 
Percy,  and  I  suppose  her  grim  ladyship  told 
tales  of  me,  and  you  believe  them,  as  you  deem 
her  infallible  1" 

**I  wish  I  could  think  the  same  of  your 
ladyship,"  replied  Percy  sarcastically ;  but 
as  1  wish  not  to  pain  your  feelings  unnecessa- 
rily by  talking  on  a  certain  subject  before 
these  ladies,  I  must  intiit  on  leading  you  to 
another  room."  And  Lady  Jane  no  longer 
dared  to  refuse  compliance. 

♦*  Lady  Jane,"  said  Percy,  "  I  cannot,  will 
not  leave  this  house  till  I  have  seen  you  re- 
conciled to  the  mistress  of  it,  to  whom  we 
both  owe  so  much,  even  though  your  pride  be 
forced  to  undergo  the  misery  of  concessions." 

What,  sir !  I  flattered  myself  you  were 
too  proud  for  your  wife,  to  bear  to  think  of 
her  making  concessions  to  any  one  !" 

I  must  be  proud  of  my  wife  before  I  can 
be  proud  for  her,  madam,  and  I  am  at  this 
moment  thoroughly  ashamed  of  her." 

Has  Lady  Anne  then  told  you  all  1" 

She  has  told  me  nothing ; — but  my  know- 
ledge of  her  makes  me  think  her  likely  to  be 
right  as  far  as  passion  can  ever  be  right,  for 
you  say  that  she  was  viokni,^^ 
— **  And  yon  Miette  me.  Well,  that  is  a  grwit 
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deal.  Howerer,  I  cannot  tell  a  falsehood, 
and  would  rather,  at  any  time,  own  myself  in 
the  wrong,  than  not  do  justice  to  another; 
therefore  I  own  that  /  only  was  to  blame ;  and 
that,  however  severe  Lady  Anne  was,  I  de- 
served all  and  every  thing  she  said  or  in- 
tended 

Strange,  inconsistent,  faulty  yet  fascinat- 
ing being!"  cried  Percy,  disarmed  by  this 
frank  confession;  "whenever  I  feel  inclined 
to  throw  you  from  me  with  ope  hand,  1  lonff 
at  the  same  time  to  clasp  yon  with  the  other.^ 

*^  Thank  you !  thank  you  !**  cried  Lady 
Jane,  you  are  only  too  good  to  me ;  but  go 
to  Lady  Anne,  and  try  to  mollify  her.'* 

Percy  did  go,  but  Lady  Anne  was  inexora- 
ble.— **  I  pity  and  forgive  her,*'  she  replied, 

but  I  cannot  associate  with  her ;"  and  Percy, 
distressed  beyond  measure,  returned  to  Lady 
Jane. 

"  I  cannot  live  withont  her  entire  forgive- 
ness," said  she,  "  I  can't  indeed^  Percy.  To 
be  renounced  hj  my  friend,  my  preserver,  my 
benefactress,  will  kill  roe! — aui  I  will  make 
one  effort  to  affect  her ;  and  if  that  fail,  I  fear 
that  even  your  love  will  not  support  me  as  it 
ought.**  Lady  Jane  immediately  wrote  a  few 
lines,  and  givmg  them  to  Percy,  he  went  to 
ddiver  them  in  person  to  Lady  Anne.  Lady 
Anne  took  the  note,  and  turned  very  pale  while 
9he  read  it.  Immediately  afVer,  without  one 
word  of  objection,  and  in  a  faltering  voice, 
she  said,  I  will' attend  you  to  Lady  Jane  im- 
mediately.'* Then,  as  soon  as  she  saw  her, 
she  advanced  towards  her  with  open  arms, 
and,  fiiintly  articulating,  I  forarive  you,"  she 
mingled  her  tears  with  those  of^Lady  Jane. 

Lady  Jane's  note  was  as  follows : 

"  Yon  know  my  situation — and  the  delicate 
state  of  my  health ; — therefore,  it  is  not  very 
improbable  that  you  ma^  never  see  me  more, 
even  should  your  relenting  heart  prompt  you 
to  wish  to  see  me,  and  to  forgive  the  injustice 
towards  you  of  which  I  bitterly  repent. — Ask 
then  your  own  heart,  Lady  Anne,  whether, 
should  I  die  of  my  confinement,  you  would 
not  exclaim,  with  intolerable  and  eternal  bit- 
terness of  remorse, — *  Oh,  my  beloved  Jane ! 
would,  would  that  I  had  forgiven  thee !' " 

Lady  Jane  well  knew  the  heart  to  which 
she  appealed,  and  she  did  not,  could  not  ap- 
peal in  vain. 

When  all  the  adieus  were  over,  and  Lady 
Jane  and  Percy  seated  in  the  carriage,  *•  now, 
Jane,"  said  he,  do  give  me  some  little  hint 
what  the  quarrel  was  about." 

Why — to  be  serious,  T  think  I  had  some 
right  to  be  provoked ;  though  not  with  Anne, — 
and  it  was  all  owing  to  Harry.  For,  would 
you  believe  it  1  when  I,  in  joke,  was  teasing 
liim  to  go  home  with  me,  stating  myself  what 
he  used  to  call  roe,  his  *  poor  own  dear  pretty 
mamma  Jane,'  the  little  wretch  replied  in 
great  rage,  *  No, — 1  won't.   You  are  not  my 
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pretty  mamma,  nowf^jon  are  my  old,  ugly, 
painted  mamma.' " 

'*That  was  provoking,  indeed." 
Ay,  — >  was  it  not  1  And  can  yon  wonder 
that  I  wished  to  whip  our  little  Ju)pe  into  an 
ntter  despair  1" 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  should  have  been  in- 
clined to  whip  him,  too,  if  I  had  heard  him. 
But  what  had  this  to  do  with  Lady  Anne  V  " 

Oh  f  I  chose  to  accuse  her  of  not  teaching" 
the  urchin  to  honour  his  mother,  and  hinted  a 
suspicion,  partly  in  fun,  and  partly  in  earnest, 
that  some  one  must  have  taught  the  boy  &at 
I  was  painted !  and  so  Anne  Uionght  I  meant 
her."  * 

"  And  did  you  not  mean  her  1'* 
Something  very  like  it,  I  own ;  bat  then 
I  was  in  a/Nunofi,  you  know !" 

"  Well — well— .let  us  say  no  more  on  the 
subject,"  said  Percy.  "  I  see  yours  is  but  a 
bad  case;  so  I  am  very  glad  that  a  juror  was 
withdrawn,  and  that  the  matter  goes  no  fur-^ 
ther." 

Though  Lady  Jane  arrived  in  town  in  per- 
fect health,  the  agitation  of  mind  which  she 
had  undergone^  and  the  alarm  she  had  expe- 
rienced from  the  badness  of  the  roads,  had  a 
pernicious  effect  on  her  frame,  and  a  premature 
confinement  was  the  conseouence  soon  after 
she  was  again  settled  in  London,  duringwhich 
she  had  Sie  satisfaction  to  see,  by  Percy's 
affectionate  attention,  that  though  she  had 
deserved  to  lose  his  heart,  that  heart  was  still 
fondly  devoted  to  her.  There  are  men,  I  be- 
lieve, in  whom  the  habit  of  constancy,  and  of 
undeviating  attachment,  is  as  strong  and  un- 
conauerable  as  in  virtuous  women;  and  ill 
befall  that  wife  who,  though  conscious  of  her 
happiness  in  possessing  the  faithful  tenderness 
of  a  devoted  hnsband,  can  .dare  to  abuse  the 
power  which  she  possesses,  and  to  t]rraimize, 
because  she  may  do  so  with  impunity,  over 
the  heart  that  loves  her  even  with  all  her 
fauUs! 

Whatever  change  dissipation,  secret  anxiety, 
and  late  hours,  might  have  made  in  Lady 
Jane's  person,  there  was  no  alteration  in  her 
manners ;  they,  and  even  her  countenance  at 
times,  possessed  all  that  abundance  of  charm 
which  had,  in  her  earlier  hours,  so  fascinated 
Percy ;  and  so  powerfiil  had  been  their  united 
influence  on  Mrs.  Tyrawley  and  her  daughter, 
that  Lady  Jane  sained  more  on  their  affections 
in  a  few  days,  than  Lady  Anne  had  done  in 
several  months;—- nay,  so  strong  were  their 
prepossessions  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane,  that 
they  had  no  doubt,  but  that,  in  the  late  quar- 
rel. Lady  Anne's  proud,  anyieldin|r  spirit  was 
alone  to  blame ;  and  they  were  quite  shocked 
at  Mr.  Percy's  forcing  his  wife  to  make  con- 
cessions to  her,  which  they  had  no  doubt  he 
had  done.  *'  For  my  part,"  observed  Mrs.  Ty- 
rawley, ♦«  I  should  have  been  very  jealous  of 
the  woman  to  whom  my  Mr.  Tyrawley  should 
have  forced  me  to  humble  myself.   Indeed  / 
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would  not  have  done  it.  And  if  Lady  Jane 
had  asked  me  mv  advice,  I  shoald  have  told 
her  my  mind.  Men  are  entirely  what  we 
make  them ;  and,  like  spaniels,  the  more  they 
are  ill-treated,  the  fonder  they  grow.  Remem- 
ber Hai,  Mary,  and  never  give  op  an  inch  of 
your  prerogative  when  you  are  a  wife.  I  am 
sure  Lady  Anne  herself  would  not  do  so, 
though  she  was  the  means  of  her  cousin's 
doing  it." 

Thus  hasty  in  judging,  and  consequently 
thus  erroneous  in  judgment,  are  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  persons  out  of  a  thousand,  who 
take  upon  themselves  to  pass  sentence  on  the 
actions  and  sentiments  of  others!  I  have 
heard  of  an  old  gentleman,  a  humorist,  who, 
living  in  a  lar^  city,  and  having  appropriated 
one  room  in  his  house  to  parties  who  assem- 
bled there  for  the  purposes  of  rational  conver- 
sation, had  different  texts  of  Scripture  of  a 
prohibitory  nature,  in  black  and  gold  letters, 
on  different  sides  of  the  walls;  —  such  as, 

Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil  speaking !" 
^  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judored !  for  with  the 
measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  meted  to  ^ou 
affain ;"  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind. 
It  any  one  reffardless  of  these  golden  rules 
ventured  to  tell  a  tale  of  gossip,  and  talk  of 
persons  instead  of  things, — he  used  to  point 
to  these  warning  letters ;  and  if  that  was  not 
sufficient,  he  used  to  take  up  a  book  of  histo- 
ry ;  and  presenting  it  to  the  offender,  it  was 
his  custom  to  say,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
hear  any  little  anecdote  about  my  friend  Han- 
nibal or  Scipio,  which  may  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  historians,  but  you  must  excuse  my 
listening  to  modem  biography.  When  I  read 
or  hear  any  thing  fabtUoui^  i  can  forgive  its 
lie$  only  in  favour  of  its  antiouityy — If  this 
hint  was  not  taken,  he  was  carenil  never  to  admit 
the  offending  person  again.  And  indeed  such 
exclusion  was  not  oAen  necessary ;  for  those 
whose  powers  of  animation  could  only  be 
awakened  by  dirty  gossip,  alias  news,  ana  the 
wagging  of  the  tongue  of  detraction,  found 
his  parties  as  dull  to  /A«m,  as  they  themselves 
were  odious  to  him;  and  in  a  short  time  after 
these  parties  were  instituted,  and  these  rules 
adhered  to,  those  who  composed  them  might 
be  sud  to  breathe  an  air  untainted  by  the  per- 
nicious hydrogen  of  slander. 

But  to  return  to  Lady  Anne,  who  had  not 
as  yet  learnt  how  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
virtue  are  manners  which  repel,  and  that  even 
truth  itself  must  wear  a  becoming  dress,  in 
order  to  make  her  welcome;^ One  evening 
the  little  Harry,  who  had  been  to  spend  the 
day  with  some  boys  rather  older  than  himself, 
at  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  village,  came 
home  crying  and  his  temples  bleeding  pro- 
fusely. 

Be  not  alarmed,  my  lady,"  said  the  foot- 
man, who  had  been  sent  to  fetch  him,  mas- 
ter Percy  and  another  young  gentleman  quar- 
relled, and  master  Percy  was  Knocked  down ; 
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and  so,  my  lad^,  in  falling  he  struck  his  head 
against  something  and  set  his  temple  bleeding, 
my  lady." 

But  I  am  afraid  he  is  hurt,"  eried  Lady 
Anne,  as  he  cries  so  bitterly.  Come  with 
me,  my  dearest  boy,  and  let  me  know  every 
Uiing."  Accordingly  she  took  him  to  her 
own  apartment;  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
speak  intelligibly,  the  child  said,  *'I  don*t 
cry  because  I  am  hurt,  but  because  Master 
Apreece  said  I  was  no  gentleman,  and  he 
would  never  play  with  me  again !  Now  an't 
I  a  gentleman,  mamma  Anne,  and  ought  he 
not  to  play  with  me  again  1" 

Lady  Anne  could  not  help  smiling  at  this 
serious  appeal  from  a  gentleman  of  seven 
years  old;  but  with  ffreat  gravity  she  an- 
swered, that  it  was  not  birth  alone  that  made 
the  gentleman,  that  good  behaviour  was  ne- 
cessary, and  she  must  beg  to  know  what  he 
had  done,  before  she  could  decide  whether 
Master  Apreece  was  right  or  not. 

Nay,  I  am  sure,  mamma  Anne,  /  did  no 
harm ;  for  I  only  spoke  as  I  have  often  heard 
you  speak." 

Indeed !  and  how  was  thati" 
"  Oh !  Master  Apreece«said  something  which 
I  did  not  think  true,  so  I  said,  *  That  it  is  not, 
1  know ;  and  so  let's  have  none  of  that,  if  you 
please,  for  you  don't  speak  truth ;'  and  so  he 
knocked  me  down." 

I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  my  dear,  as  you  ac- 
cused him  of  being  a  liar ;  but  when  did  you 
ever  hear  me  speak  thus  1" 

Oh !  I  have  often  heard  you  say, « That 's 
not  true,  I  am  sure,  and  I  wonder  you  can  re- 
peat such  vile  stories ;'  and  it  was  only  last 
week,  that  when  Miss  Jones  and  her  mother 
and  aunt  Were  here,  you  interrupted  Miss 
Jones  in  a  story  she  was  telling,  with, — *  Say 
no  more.  Miss  Jones — say  no  more,  I  will  not 
hear  you ;  I  am  sure  the  story  you  are  telling 
is  false,  and  I  wonder  any  one  dare  repeat 
such  things;  for  my  part,  I  hate  gossips,  or 
gossippere ;'  and  I  am  sure,  mamma  Anne,  I 
wonder  Miss  Jones  did  not  knock  yon  down. 
But  she  certainly  looked  as  if  she  had  a  great 
mind  to  do  it ;  and  if  she  had  been  Master 
Apreece,  she  would  have  done  it  —  though  I 
am  sure,  with  all  the  pains  I  took,  I  know  I 
did  not  look  and  speak  like  you." 

Pains!  did  yon  take  pains  to  look  and 
speak  like  me  1" 

O  yes !  for  papa  told  me  that  the  more  I 
was  like  you,  the  better  he  would  love  me." 
And  Lady  Anne  could  not  resist  kissing  his 
poor  wounded  temple.  Well,  Harry !  I 
plead  guilty  to  this  rudeness  to  Miss  Jones, 
for  ru£ne9t  it  was,  and  I  must  learn  to  im- 
prove for  your  sake,  as  you  are  such  a  shrewd 
observer  and  close  imitator  of  my  actions." 

^Rudenen!*^  asked  the  child.  Ay,  they 
said  they  supposed  that  I  learnt  •9ch  manners 
from  you ;  *  for,'  said  Matter  Apreece,  *  your 
mamma  Anne,  as  yoa  call  her,  does  not  mind 
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what  she  saya,  and  every  one  thinks  she  is  a 
disagreeable  woman.'  And  I  was  so  angry 
at  his  speaking  thus  of  you,  that  I  tried  to 
knock  him  down;  but  his  brother  held  roe 
back ;  howerer,  I  did  give  him  a  pretty  good 
kick  on  the  shins.'' 

Lady  Anne  was  too  jnst  to  punish  a  child 
for  a  fault  of  which  she  had  been  the  cause, 
and  too  wise  not  to  profit  by  the  severe  lesson 
which  she  had  learnt.  She  also  saw  that  she 
could  more  easily  amend  him  by  example 
than  by  precept;  and  what  all  the  raillery 
and  advice  of  Lady  Jane  had  (ailed  to  effect, 
was  brought  about  by  the  artless  eloquence  of 
her  affectionate  son. 

Yes,"  said  Lady  Anne  to  herself,  I  will 
at  last,  for  this  dear  child's  sake,  condescend, 
as  Percy  once  said,  to  be  agreeable.  I  will 
dismiss  my  advanced  guard  of  hnuquena^ 
which  used  to  frighten  many  from  approach- 
ing me.  But  ha^  indeed  will  &e  task  be, 
and  no  motive  less  powerful  than  mine  could 
enable  me  to  succeed  in  it;  still,  it  is  not  tm- 

C'bk  to  reform  one's  manners.  Moral  habits, 
ever  wronff,  cannot,  I  believe,  be  altered 
at  my  time  of  life,  any  more  than  a  defect  of 
form  or  face ;  but  manners  may  be  improved 
and  changed,  as  certainly,  though  not  so  easi- 
ly, as  one's  dress ;  and  I  must  own  that  win- 
nin|^  manners  are  to  the  virtues,  what  a  be- 
coming habit  is  to  the  person ;  therefore,  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  wish  to  promote  the 
influence  of  virtue,  to  make  her  appear  in  as 
attractive  a  form  as  possible." 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Tyrawley,  after 
praising  Lady  Jane,  ventured  to  hint  that,  by 
her  appearance  at  times,  she  feared  she  was 
not  happy,  and  from  what  she  saw  she  doubts 
ed  that  iAt.  Percy  was  not  a  kind  husband. 
If  Mrs.  Tyrawley  had  said  this  only  the  pre- 
ceding day,  La4y  Anne  would  have  thundered 
upon  her  with,  I  wonder  you  dare,  madam, 
presume  to  calumniate  a  most  worthy  man,  of 
whom  you  dan  know  nothing,"— or  words  to 
that  effect,  accompanied  by  looks  and  tones  of 
the  most  indignant  contempt.  But  now,  ac- 
cording to  her  late  resolution.  Lady  Anne 
checkml  the  rising  storm,  and  forced  herself 
on  principle  to  swallow  down  two  large 
draughts  of  cold  water  which  stood  near  her, 
before  she  replied.  At  length  she  said  very 
gently,  **The  error  which  you  have  fallen  into 
relative  to  Mr.  Percy  is  one,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Tyrawley,  which  your  own  penetration  will 
soon  convince  you  U  an  error,  whenever  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  that 
gentleman.'' 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Tyrawley,  pleased 
at  the  implied  compliment,  one  ought  not  to 
be  too  hasty  in  judj^ing." 

A  wise  and  virtuous  remark,"  resumed 
Lady  Anne.  I  will  not  affront  your  sagaci- 
ty, nor  violate  truth  so  much  as  to  say  my 
poor  cousin  is  quite  happy.  She  has,  I  see, 
fears  concerning  the  event  of  her  confinement, 
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which  would  alone,  you  know,  be  sufficient  to 
cast  a  shade  over  her  countenance." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Tyraw- 
ley, thinking  she  never  saw  Lady  Anne  so 
agreeable  before. 

"  And  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Tyraw- 
ley," she  added,  I  say  it  to  you  as  a  friend. 
Lady  Jane  gave  roe  such  an  instance  of  her 
husband^s  recent  kindness  to  her,  as  affected 
me  even  to  tears." 

"Really!  Well — to  see  how  one  may  be 
deceived !" 

*•  Pray,"  asked  Miss  Tyrawley  with  a  very 
wise  look,  "  is  it  true  that  Lady  Jane  had  lost 
a  great  deal  of  money  at  play  1" 

Lady  Anne  could  hardly  command  herself 
at  this  coarse  and  direct  question,  and  she  had 
recourse  to  the  water-bottle  again. 

"  Lady  Jane  has  played  certainly,"  observ- 
ed Lady  Anne  at  last,  "  but,  my  dear  Miss 
Tyrawley,  you  know  too  much  of  the  world 
to  place  any  confidence  in  newspaper  reports 
and  gossip  stories ;  therefore  I  am  sure  your 
candour  will  lead  you  not  only  to  disbelieve 
that  Lady  Jane's  losses  are  very  great,  but 
also  to  contradict  such  assertions  yourself 
whenever  you  hear  them.  Contradiction  of 
such  reports  from  a  woman  like  you,  must  al- 
ways have  weight  with  rational  good  people." 

•*  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  your  ladyship  say 
this,"  replied  the  flattered  Miss  Tyrawley, 
"  and  I  will  take  care  to  contradict  the  report 
whenever  I  hear  it." 

Soon  after  Harry  came  in,  accompanied  by 
a  prosing  old  servant,  who  wanted  to  speak  to 
his  lady  on  business, — a  man  who  usually  tired 
out  Lady  Anne's  patience  very  soon ;  and  the 
poor  man,  conscious  of  this,  was  always  slow- 
er with  Lady  Anne,  from  fear,  than  he  was 
with  any  one  else.  This  day  he  was  perhaos 
slower  than  ever;  and  Lady  Anne  eouid 
scarcely  refrain  from  saying,  as  usual,  "  real- 
ly, Hibbert,  you  are  so  tiresome  I  can*t  bear 
it,"  and  was  inclined  to  give  vent  to  even 
more  alarming  expressions  of  weariness. 

♦*  I  see,  my  lady,  I  see,  as  usual,  I  tire  your 
heart  out,"  said  the  poor  old  man,  "  and  you 
are  quite  impatient.'^ 

"You  mistake,  Hibbert,"  replied  Lady  Anne 
gently,  "  1  am  not  impatient;  that  is,  I  mean 
Uiat  I  will  try  never  to  be  impatient  again ;  for 
it  is  a  very  bad  custom,  and  I  mean  to  improve 
— for  you  know,  Hibbert,  I  am  not  yet  too  old 
to  learn." 

♦•ToooW.'  God  bless  your  ladyship !  No— 
that  you  are  not,  and  I  never  seed  you  look 
younger  or  more  heautifuller  in  your  life,  my 
lady !  I  hope  no  offence." 

"  None  at  all,  good  Hibbert,  but  go  on ;  and 
don't  fancy  that  you  weary  me."  And  the 
old  man  proceeded.  But  it  required  all  Lady 
Anne's  firmness  of  character  to  enable  her  to 
keep  her  resolution  of  not  expressing  her  im- 
patience ;  and  at  length  the  little  Harry  ex- 
claimed with  &  laugh,  "Dear  me,  Hibbert, 
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have  yoa  not  done  yetl  I  am  sure  mv  mamma 
Anne  is  completely  tired,  and  she  has  plea- 
santer  things  to  do  than  to  sit  here  listening  to 
your  tiresome  speeches.** 

Your  mamma  Anne,  sir,  is  of  a  different 
opinion,*'  replied  Lady  Anne,  ^*and  feels  it 
her  duty  to  listen  with  respectful  attention  to 
a  worthy  old  servant,  who  has  always  done 
his  duty  by  her  and  her  family.  I  must  there- 
fore desire  you.  Master  Percy,  to  leave  the 
room,  for  having  made  that  fine  speech ;  and 
when  I  have  finished  talking  to  Hibbert,  I 
have  something  serious  to  say  to  you."  The 
child,  accustomed  to  obey,  left  the  room, 
though  in  high  displeasure;  and  at  last,  much 
to  Lady  Anne's  joy,  Hibbert  ended  and  de- 
parted. 

Well!  Lady  Anne,  I  am  sure  I  wonder  at 
}  your  patience,"  said  Miss  Tyrawley. 

Y  ou  wonder,  I  presume,  at  its  novelty^  ra- 
ther than  its  taetent^^^  replied  Lady  Anne  smil- 
ing, and  going  in  search  of  Harry,  whom  she 
soon  appeased  by  telling  him  her  own  resolu- 
tion to  amend  her  manners,  and  curb  her  im- 
patience in  order  t^  set  him  a  good  example ; 
and  she  contrived  to  stimulate  his  pride  and 
ambition  in  a  virtuous  direction,  by  begnng 
him  to  sef  her  a  good  example  in  return.  When 
Lady  Anne  retired  for  the  night,  she  began  on 
principle  to  recall  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
and  to  ask  her  own  heart,  whether,  by  substi- 
tuting gentleness  for  roughness,  and  forbear- 
ance for  impatience,  she  had  at  all  violated 
truth  and  sincerity ;  and  her  heart  entirely  ac- 
quitted her.  But  suppose,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
instead  of  trying  to  set  Mrs.  Tyrawley  right 
concerning  Percy,  and  her  daughter  right  con- 
cerning Lady  Jane,  I  had  replied  by  indignant 
violence,  as  I  usually  do  —  the  consequence 
would  have  been,  that  pique  would  have  made 
them  tenacious  of  their  opinion  and  I  shouM 
have  injured  those  whom  I  wish  to  serve.  Ay, 
—let  me  in  future  ever  bear  in  mind  the  fable 
of  the  wind  and  the  sun !  and  1  will  make 
Harry  get  if  by  heart  immediately." 

The  next  week  the  Jones's  were  coming  to 
dine  with  her ;  though  Miss  Jones,  resenting 
Lady  Anne's  rudeness,  could  with  difficulty 
be  prevailed  upon  by  her  father  and  mother  to 
venture  near  her  affain.  To  this  fiimily  Lady 
Anne  now  resolved  to  add  the  Apreeces,  who, 
concluding  that  Harry  had  told  his  aunt  all 
their  son  had  done  and  had  said,  expected  ne- 
ver to  be  invited  again.  It  was  therefore  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  them  to  receive  an  invi- 
tation written  in  Lad^  Anne's  own  hand,  and 
begging  them  to  bnnff  their  children  with 
them— «s  she  meant  to  let  Harry  have  a  party 
as  well  as  herself.  Accordingly,  on  the  day 
appointed,  the  little  Jones's  (grandchildren  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,)  and  the  Apreeces  with 
their  family,  arrived  at  Green  Kock.  Miss 
Jones  kept  aloof  from  Lady  Anne,  and  looked 
eold  and  proud ;  but  Lady  Anne's  unwonted 
eourtesy  at  length  a  little  mollified  her,  and 


though  the  Apreeces,  particulariy  Charles,  the 
offender,  looked  awkward  and  conscious  at 
first,  Lady  Anne  seemed  so  gracious  and  good 
humoured,  that  they  flattered  themselves  she 
was  ignorant  of  what  had  passed. 

It  was  not  long  before  Lady  Anne  took  an 
opportunity,  in  Harry's  hearing,  to  say  to  Miss 
Jones,  My  conscience  smites  me  on  your 
account,  and  tells  me  I  was  rude  to  you  when 
you  last  favoured  me  with  your  company." 

**Rude !  my  lady !"  said  Miss  Jones,  blush- 
ing, confused,  and  with  too  little  firmness  of 
character  to  dare  to  say  Yes." 

Your  kindness  may  have  led  you,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Anne,  to  excuse  and  forget  it ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  I  contradicted  you  very 
roughly,  and  said  something  about  gossips 
and  gossippers  which  nothing  could  excuse. 
I  therefore  now,  my  dear  Miss  Jones,  tender 
my  most  sincere  apologies  to  you,  and  trust 
to  your  indulgence  for  receiving  them  gra- 
ciously." 

Miss  Jones  did  so,  and  was  indeed  so  grati- 
fied by  this  condescension  from  the  proud 
Lady  Anne,  that  she  wondered  how  she  could 
ever  have  been  so  weak  as  not  to  like  her.—- 
This  lesson  and  this  example  were  not  lost  on 
the  little  Harry ;  for  Lady  Anne  saw  him  soon 
afVer  go  up  to  Charles  Apreece,  and  heard 'him 
say,  mat  Knowing  he  had  been  very  rude  to 
him,  and  deserved  the  blow  which  he  had 
given  him,  he  begged  bis  pardon  for  what  he 
had  aaidf  though  he  could  not  for  what  he 
had  done,  when  he  spoke  so  rudely  of  his  dear 
mamma  Anne. — Charles  Apreece,  being  old 
enough  to  feel  awkward  at  tnis  address,  as  he 
was  sure  it  was  overheard,  shook  the  little 
Harry  b^  the  hand,  and  said,  I  must  forget 
and  forgive;"— and  Harry  took  him  to  look 
at  his  rabbits. 

Lady  Anne  the  whole  day  made  a  point  of 
showing  marked  attention  to  Charles  Apreece, 
and  in  9ie  course  of  the  evening  she  took  him 
hy  the  hand,  telling  him  she  wanted  to  speak 
with  him  alone ;  while  the  terrified  boy,  nav- 
ing  no  doubt  but  that  she  was  going  to  take 
him  seriously  to  task  for  what  he  had  said  of 
her,  would  have  refused  to  accompany  her,  if 
he  had  not  thought  he  ought  to  be  too  much  of 
a  man  to  be  afiraid  of  a  woman.  When  they 
had  reached  another  room.  Lady  Anne  said. 

You  have  given  Harry  and  me  too  a  lesson, 
my  good  boy,  for  which  we  shall,  I  trust,  be 
the  better  as  long  as  we  live.  To  g^e  any 
one  the  lie,  and  speak  coarsely  and  rudely, 
is  a  sort  of  viu;  and  I  thank  you  for  the  blow 
you  gave  Harry,  and  also  for  whst  you  said  of 
me,  as  it  msde  me  look  into  myself,  and  I  hope 
to  be  more  agreeable  in  future.  I  wish  there- 
fore to  give  you  a  token  of  my  gratitude,  and 
I  have  netted  this  little  purse  tot  you,  which  I 
hope  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  accept." — 
The  poor  surprised,  sheepish  boy  could  neither 
look  up  nor  speak,  and  ne  took  his  purse  with 
scarcely  a  bow  of  thanks. —  **  Now,"  said 
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Lady  Anne,  it  it  my  turn  to  give  j/ou  a  lea- 
son  ;  yon  were  very  wrong  in  speaking  disre- 
apeetfully  of  me  to  my  adopted  child ;  it  was 
a  fault  which,  though  anger  might  occasion,  it 
could  not  excuse ;  and  though  he  was  wrong 
in  kicking  you  out  of  revenge,  yet  his  feeling 
of  resentment  was  an  honourable  feeling.  1 
know  he  has  made  his  apologies  to  you  for 
his  trespass  against  you ;  and  if  you  are  the 
generous  boy  which  I  am  disposed  to  think 
you,  you  will  ask  him  to  excuse  yours  a^inst 
Aim.'*  Charles  Apreece  found  it  easier  to 
look  Lady  Anne  in  the  face  when  she  re- 
proved, than  when  she  thanked  him;  and 
when  she  ceased,  he  ventured  to  say,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  and  I  will  beg  Harry's.*' 

There's  a  good  boy,"  said  Lady  Anne; 
and  now,  if  yon  please,  you  and  I  will  be- 
gin our  little  ball  together;  for  I  have  ordered 
Sie  harpers  into  the  hall,  and  we  will  have  a 
danee.'^ 

On  which  Lady  Anne,  leaning  on  her  young 
partner,  entered  the  hall  where  the  company 
was  already  assembled ;  and  the  delighted  pa- 
rents saw  Lady  Anne  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  the  set  with  Charles,  while  Mrs.  Tyrawley 
and  Mrs.  Jones  were  the  only  persons  of  the 
party  who  did  not  join  the  dance. 

*•  I  cannot  think,"  said  Miss  Tyrawley  to 
her  mother  in  a  whisper,  what  has  effected 
such  a  change  in  Lady  Anne.  To  think  of 
her  dancing,  and  with  that  boy  who  knocked 
Harry  down !"  But  Lady  Anne  never  danced 
except  with  children ;  and  now,  meaning  to 
pay  Charles  Apreece  a  particular  compliment, 
she  sat  down,  and  danced  no  more,  as  soon  as 
she  had  danced  two  dances  with  him ;  and 
Charles,  as  soon  as  he  quitted  her,  went  up 
to  Harry,  and  begged  his  pardon  for  having 
spoken  ill  of  Lady  Anne ; — a  pardon  which 
the  happy  and  generous  little  boy  immediate- 
ly granted. 

Oh !  what  a  revolution  in  every  one's  sen- 
timents had  now  taken  place  respecting  Lady 
Anne !  Her  beauty  haa  always  been  unques- 
tioned ;  but  now  her  courteous  manners,  her 
grace,  her  countenance,  were  equally  praised ; 
and  Mrs.  Tyrawley  was  seduced,  by  the  un- 
usual suavity  of  her  manner,  to  accost  her 
once  by  the  title  of  dear  cousin !  Lady  Anne 
felt,  forcibly  felt,  the  alteration  of  feeling  to- 
wards her  which  this  appellation  implied ;  and 
turning  towards  her  with  one  of  Lady  Jane's 
smiles,  she  said,  Thank  you,  dear  madam.  I 
was  afraid,  till  now,  that  you  did  not  choose 
to  own  me  ibr  a  cousin,  as  yon  never  favoured 
me  by  calling  me  so ;" — while  tears  started 
into  Mrs.  Tyrawley's  eye,  for  shame  at  having 
so  long  mistaken  Lady  Anne's  character. 

"  Lady  Anne,"  said  she,  «*  or  my  dear  cou- 
sin, you  are  one  of  the  few  persons  who  ought 
to  have  a  window  in  their  heart." 

**I  understand  you,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
smiling,    but  I  trust  that  it  will  in  future  be 
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unnecessary ;  for  I  mean  to  have  an  inscription 
on  the  outside — to  show  what  there  is  tn'/Atn.'* 
The  next  week  they  were  affreeably  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  Percy  and  Lionel;  and 
as  Lady  Jane  was  tolerably  well,  Percy  took 
advantage  of  the  Christmas  recess  to  steal 
down  to  Green  Rock  for  a  few  days.  He 
gazed  with  all  a  father's  pride  at  the  beauty 
and  healthy  appearance  .of  Harry,  and  with  a  " 
father's  anxious  tenderness  on  the  contrast  be- 
tween him  and  his  brother.  Nor  was  he  slow 
to  perceive  that  their  minds  were  as  different 
as  their  persons ;  and  he  found  that,  though 
Lady  Jane  was  quite  as  sensible  and  as  well- 
informed  a  woman  as  Lady  Anne,  her  want 
of  regularity  in  her  mode  of  teachirig,had  pre- 
vent^ the  child's  profiting  as  much  as  he 
ou^ht  by  the  instructions  he  received  from  a 

Private  tutor;  and  but  for  the  fear  of  hurting 
•ady  Jane's  feelings,  he  would  have  left  Lio- 
nel under  Lady  Anne's  care.  But  the  little 
Lionel  had  a  longer  opportunity  of  sharing  in 
Harry's  education  than  Percy  expected  ;  for  a 
deep  snow  fell  in  one  night,  and  continued  so 
long  as  to  render  the  roads  impassable  with 
safety ;  and  the  terrified  Lady  Jane,  losing  in 
fear  for  the  safety  of  her  husband  and  child, 
all  dread  of  Lady  Anne's  increasing  influence, 
wrote  to  desire  he  would  on  no  account  think 
of  returning  till  the  roads  were  quite  safe. 

Could  Lady  Anne  have  thought  it  right  to 
rejoice  at  this  detention,  she  would  have  re- 
joiced ;  but,  accustomed  to  struggle  with  and 
to  conquer  every  feeling  that  militated  against 
her  sense  of  right,  she  tried  to  regret  the  ne- 
cessity which  made  Percy  her  inmate  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  determined  to  see  as  little  of 
him  as  possible.  Percy  was  not  long  before 
he  perceived  the  change  in  Lady  Anne's  man- 
ner, and  also  in  his  little  boy's.  One  day  he 
was  joking  with  Harry ;  and  the  child  not  un- 
derstanding that  he  spoke  ironically,  forgot 
himself  so  far  as  to  exclaim  in  his  former  rude 
way,  That  it  is  not,  though — and  you  don't 
speak  truth." 

"  Harrjr,"  cried  Lady  Anne ;  and  the  con- 
scious child  added,  with  many  blushes,  **I 
am  sorry  to  contradict  you,  papa,  but  I  think 
you  are  wrong."  And  while  Percy  hugged 
the  little  boy  to  his  heart,  he  said,  *^  How  is 
this.  Lady  Annel  There  are  great  changes 
and  improvements  here."  ^ 

Lady  Anne  smiled,  and  said,  Harry,  shall 
you  and  I  tell  papa  what  brought  this  im- 
provement in  our  manner  1" 

O  dear !  yes ;  tell  papa  all  about  it,"  said 
the  delighted  child ;  and  Percy  listened  with 
the  most  interested  attention.  But  when  Lady 
Anne  had  ended,  he  felt  a  degree  of  embar- 
rassment he  could  not  account  for,  and  an 
utter  inability  to  express  to  her  half  of  what 
he  felt  on  her  candid  avowal  of  her  fault,  and 
her  resolution  to  amend  it  for  the  sake  of  her 
charge.  Besides,  he  recollected  how  often  he 
had  said  Lady  Anne's  brusquerie  was  her 
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only  defect;  and  he  beheld  her  before  him,  as 
handsome  and  excellent  as  ever,  without  this 
only  barrier  between  her  and  the  power  of  be- 
ing irresistible. 

**  You  are  an  admirable  creature,"  he  at 
last  articulated  ; — and  I  shall  bless  the  day 
when  my  child  became  the  child  of  jour 
adoption.'*  Then  with  a  deep  sigh  he  quitted 
the  room — while  Lady  Anne  allowed  herself 
to  dwell  neither  on  the  sigh  nor  the  words. 

The  fortnight  of  enforced  confinement  flew 
too  rapidly  for  Percy  and  Lionel ;  and  so  did 
it  for  the  ladies.  The  Tyrawleys  lost  all  pre- 
judice agairui  Percy,  and  imbibed  a  strong 
one/or  him ; — and  while  Mrs.  Tyrawley  spun. 
Miss  Tyrawley  worked  muslin,  and  Lady 
Anne  coloured  maps  for  Harry,  Percy  read 
aloud  to  them ;  and  the  hours  which  he  did 
not  pass  in  the  House  of  Commons,  now  for 
the  first  time  of  many  years  were  passed  in 
rational  amusement  combined  with  daily  in- 
struction. 

*'  0  that  my  own  home  were  like  this !"  he 
exclaimed  to  himself.  It  might  have  been ! 
and  why,  0  why  is  it  not  ?"  But  at  length 
the  parting  hour  arrived ;  and  Percy,  with  a 
full  heart,  departed  with  his  weeping  child  for 
that  home  so  dififerent  to  the  one  that  he 
had  left. 

About  six  weeks  after  their  departure.  Lady 
Anne*s  peace  was  interrupted  by  a  letter  from 
Lady  Jane,  urging  her,  if^  she  had  any  regard 
for  the  peace  and  honour  of  Percy,  and  any 
wish  to  save  her  from  addresses  which  might 
end  at  least  in  the  loss  of  reputation,  to  pay 
to  Lord  Lorimer  several  thousand  pounds 
which  she  had  lost  to  him  at  play  !  he  naving 
oflfered  to  give  up  the  debt,  if  she  would  allow 
him  to  prosecute  his  suit  to  her  as  a  lover ; 
and  stating  that,  though  she  loathed  the  pro- 
posal, yet  dread  of  conCessing  her  fault  to 
Percy  prevailed  on  her  to  accede  to  it  for  a 
time. 

Lady  Anne  sat  for  some  minutes  in  speech- 
less, motionless  horror,  after  she  had  received 
this  letter.  Whatever  her  errors  might  be, 
she  had  always  considered  Lady  Jane's  vir- 
tue as  impregnable  ;  but  now  her  confidence 
in  that  was  destroyed ;  as  she  had  proved  that 
the  dread  of  incurring  her  husband's  displea- 
sure was  more  powerful  over  her,  than  that  of 
exposing  herself  to  the  risk  of  dishonouring 
him.  Sut  Lady  Anne  was  wrong.  Lady 
Jane  well  knew  she  was  in  no  danger  by  con- 
senting to  receive  Lord  Lorimer's  addresses, 
because  she  was  certain  that  Lady  Anne 
would,  when  informed  of  what  she  had  done* 
immediately  hasten  to  her  relief.  But  at  first 
Lady  Anne  started  wildly  from  her  seat,  as 
■she  could  not  devise  immediate  means  of  do- 
ing this.  But  she  recollected  that  money  had 
been  oflfered  for  one  of  her  estates  very  re- 
cently. "Yes,  I  will  sell  it,"  cried  she; 
"  far  better  will  it  be  for  the  child  to  possess 
one  estate  less,  than  to  lose  a  dearer  posses- 
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sion,  the  consciousness  of  his  mother's  nn- 
blemished  honour  and  reputation !" 

In  a  few  hours  every  thing  was  arranged  for 
Lady  Anne's  departure  for  town ;  and  telling 
her  friends  that  indispensable  business  sum- 
moned her  away,  she  consigned  the  weeping 
Percy  to  their  care,  while  with  a  beating  heart 
she  proceeded  on  her  journey,  attended  by  an 
old  steward  of  her  father's.  She  drove  imme- 
diately on  her  arrival  to  her  bankers';  and 
putting  into  their  hands  the  writings  of  an 
estate  for  which  she  had  been  oflfered  20,000/. 
she  requested  of  them  the  immediate  loan  of 
the  sum  she  wanted ;  and  having  received  it, 
she  returned  to  the  carriage  in  which  she  had 
left  her  steward,  and  telling  him  she  had  busi- 
ness with  Lord  Lorimer,  she  drove  to  his 
house.  Lady  Anne,  though  conscious  of  her 
own  unsullied  purity,  and  spotless  character, 
had  too  wise  a  regard  to  decorum,  and  the. 
established  usages  of  society,  to  call  alone  on 
Lord  Lorimer,  even  though  an  business  of 
such  serious  importance ;  therefore,  when  the 
servant  said  his  master  was  at  home,  she  in- 
sisted that  her  steward,  Mr.  Moreton,  should 
get  out  with  her.  Lord  Lorimer  was  at  home, 
reading,  and  in  his  dressing-gown,  when  his 
gentleman  entered,  and  said  a  lady  wished  to 
speak  to  him. 

"  A  lady !  what  lady  ?  Is  she  young  and 
handsome  ?" 

"  Young  and  beautiful  as  an  angel,  my 
lord." 

"  Bravo !  show  her  into  t^e  little  parlour !" 
"  My  lord,  I  have  shown  her  into  the  draw- 
ing-room." —  *'  Blockhead !  is  she  proper 
drawing-room  company,  think  you  ?" — **  Yes, 
my  lord !  I  should  think  her,  by  her  look  and 
manner,  fit  for  a  palace ;  and  that  she  was  a 
queen.  She  is  not,  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  like 
any  ladies  that  ever  call  on  your  lordship." 

"  Bravo !  another  Jane  de  Montfort !  J  pro- 
test this  beauty  has  made  the  fellow  eloquent ! 
Well ;  now  to  judge  for  myself." 

"Stay!  stay,  my  lord!  pray  put  on  your 
coat ;  I  am  sure  the  lady  is  a  lady,  my  lord !" 
However,  Lord  Lorimer  proceeded  as  he  was, 
having  first  looked  into  the  glass  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  "  tn  jfacc ;''  and  sauntering 
aflfectedly  into  the  drawing-room,  his  astonish- 
ed eye  rested  on  the  tall  majestic  figure  and 
severe  though  beautiful  features  of  Lady 
Anne  Mortimer. 

"This  is  an  honour,  madam,"  said  he, 
"really  so  unaccountable,"  (though  in  his 
heart  he  suspected  why  she  came,)  "  that  I 
should  not  have  thought  of  coming  down  to 
your  ladyship  In  this  dress.  Pray  excuse  me 
while  I  change  it."  And  glad  of  an  excuse 
for  retiring  in  order  to  recover  himself,  he 
went  back  to  change  his  gown  for  his  coat. 

"  You  are  right,  DawRsh,"  said  he  to  his 
man ;  "  there  is  only  one  Lady  Anne  Morti- 
mer in  the  world,  and  I  might  have  known 
her  by  your  description,  could  I  have  thought 
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her  highmightiness  would  have  deigned  to  call 
on  such  a  sinner  as  myself.**  Then,  having 
new-tied  his  neckcloth,  and  new-brushed  his 
fine  black  crop,  he  returned  to  Lady  Anne, 
who  had  relinquished  none  of  her  dignity,  but 
with  her  arms  folded  in  a  long  velvet  mantle, 
and  her  head  and  face  uncovered,  stood  mo- 
tionless and  grand,  like  Mr.  Kemble  in  Corio- 
lanus  on  the  hearth  of  TuUus  Hostilius. 

I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  honour^  madam, 
to  be  seated.** 

"No!  I  will  not,  my  lord,**  replied  Lady 
Anne,  no  longer  the  urbane,  smiling  mistress 
of  Green  Rock;  but  cold,  haughty,  and  re- 
pellant  as  the  Lady  Anne  of  former  days. 
"  My  business  with  you  will  soon  be  settled.** 

"1  am  sorry  to  hear  it  for  my  sake,  as  I 
should  be  most  proud  to  detain  your  ladyship 
some  time  under  my  roof;  honoured,  indeed, 
by  such  a  presence  !'* 

"As  I  should  not  consider  the  honour  as 
mutual,  my  lord,  I  cannot  regret  the  unavoida- 
ble shortness  of  my  stay.  Allow  me  to  go 
with  you  into  the  next  room,  and  yon,  my 
good  Moreton,  stay  here  till  I  return.**  She 
3ien  entered  the  next  room  through  folding 
doors,  which  were  open;  therefore,  though 
she  spoke  so  low  that  Moreton  could  not  hear, 
he  saw  her  all  the  time. — I  come,  my  lord, 
as  you  may  guess,  by  desire  of  Lady  Jane 
Percy,  to  discharge  the  debt  she  owes  you ; 
and  to  assure  you  that  Lady  Jane  has  in  me  a 
friend  and  a  relation,  who  would  spend  the 
last  shilling  of  her  fortune,  sooner  than  allow 
her  to  owe  for  one  instant  a  pecuniary  obliga- 
tion to  Lord  Lorimer,  or  any  man.**  So  say- 
ing, she  laid  down  the  money,  and  turned  her 
dm,  eyes  upon  him  with  a  look  of  such 
severe  expression,  while  her  full  red  lip  pro- 
jected still  more  with  contemptuous  indigna- 
tion, that  even  Lord  Lorimer  was  awed  and 
abashed. 

"  Come,  come.  Lady  Anne,**  said  he,  reco- 
vering himself;  "unless  Lady  Jane  really 
desir^  you  to  pay  this  money,  I  cannot 
take  iu*' 

"  Sir !  I  expressly  told  yon  that  I  came  by 
Lady  Jane*s  desire;  and,  if  I  did  not,  you 
must  know  that  when  one  woman  confides  to 
another  a  disgraceful  secret,  she  makes  that 
other  the  judge  of  her  actions ;  and  if  I  had 
not  waited  on  yon  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Lady  Jane,  I  should  have  come  to  have  satis- 
fied »ty«e/f.** 

"But  now,  really.  Lady  Anne,'*  replied 
Lord  Lorimer,  piqued  into  a  wish  to  provoke 
her;  "  can  you  oe  such  a  novice  as  to  suppose 
LIdy  Jane  wtMhed  in  her  heart  to  get  out  of 
my  debtV* 

"  My  lord,  can  I,  do  you  think,  suppose  my 
cousin.  Lady  Jane  Percy,  an  abandoned  wo- 
man 1'* 

"  Abandoned !  No.  But  do  you  think  it 
possible  for  a  woman  of  her  associations  and 
nabits  of  life,  to  be  so  much  shocked  at  this 


little  debt  to  me  1 — Remember,  Lady  Anne,** 
taking  her  hand  by  force,  "Scripture  says, 
one  cannot  touch  pitch  without  being  de- 
filed !'* 

"Pitch  has  touched  me,**  replied  Lady 
Anne,  drawing  away  her  hand  with  an  action 
expressive  of  loathing,  "  and  yet  I  trust  I  am 
not  defiled.'* — Lord  Lorimer  immediately  turn- 
ed away,  muttering  a  terrrible  oath.^"  But, 
my  lord,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "I  am  losing 
time ;  here,  as  I  said  before,  is  your  money  !-*- 
And  now,  my  lord,  here  ends  the  visit  of  Lady 
Anne  Mortimer.'*  —  Then,  with  a  polite  but 
chilling  curtsy,  she  beckoned  Moreton,  and 
not  waiting  to  have  her  caniage  called,  tripped 
lightly  down  stairs  before  Lord  Lorimer  could 
even  offer  his  hand.  But  he  followed  her  to 
the  door,  and  stood  bowing  there  till  she 
drove  off. 

"That  is  a  woman,  indeed!**  said  he  to 
Dawlish,  when  he  came  to  dress  him.  "  Such 
a  woman  might  tempt  a  man  to  marry,  for  she 
has  a  proper  sense  of  her  own  value;  and 
though  Lucifer  was  humble,  compared  to  her 
— her  pride  is  that  of  conscious  virtue  and  a 
character  untainted  !*' 

Lady  Anne  went  from  Lord  Lorimer  to 
Lady  Jane;  dreading  the  emotion  which  she 
knew  they  should  both  feel  on  meeting,  and 
perplexed  to  know  what  excuse  she  should 
maxe  to  Percy  for  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected a  journey  to  town. — Yet,  surely,  busi- 
ness was  a  sufl^icient  excuse ;  and  it  was  only 
her  consciousness  that  made  the  difficulty.— 
She  found  Lady  Jane  -so  unwell  as  to  keep  her 
bed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day ;  and  Lady  Anne 
was  so  shocked  when  she  saw  her  faded  looks 
that  every  other  feeling  was  swallowed  up  in 

Sity  and  apprehension.  —  As  soon  as  Lady 
ane  heard  Lady  Anne  announced,  she  scream-  ' 
ed  aloud  with  joy,  and  sprung  up  in  her  bed ; 
bnt  as  soon  as  she  saw  her,  she  sunk  down 
again  and  hid  her  face  in  the  bed-clothes. 

"  Nay,  Jane,  look  up !  I  came  not  to  up- 
braid you; — I  come  as  a  firiend,  not  a  re- 
prover.** And  Lady  Jane  received  her  in  her 
arms. — Well,  Anne !  my  good  angel !  will 
you,  will  you  save  me  V* 

"  No  ;--for  you  are  already  saved.   I  have 
this  moment  paid  Lord  Lorimer.*' 

Lady  Jane  could  not  speak — and  agitation 
soon  forced  her  to  lie  down  again*.  But  such 
power  had  Lady  Jane's  mind  over  her  body, 
that  now  her  debt  to  Lord  Lorimer  was  dis- 
charged, and  Lady  Anne  had  not  reproached 
her,  her  health  returned,  and  she  was  able  to 
join  Percy  and  Lady  Anne  at  dinner  in  her 
own  dressing-room. — Percy  was  delighted  to 
see  Lady  Anne,  but  very  sorry  that  she  did 
not  bring  Harry  with  her.  —  "I  will  tell  you 
what.  Perry,**  said  Lady  Jane,  "though  I 
would  not  have  sent  for  Lady  Anne  to  be  with 
roe  during  my  approaching  confinement — now 
she  is  here,  I  cannot  part  with  her  again;  and 
I  am  sure  she  cannot,  will  not,  dare  not  refuse 
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to  stay.   Therefore,  let  Barnes  come  up 
rectly  with  Harry,  and  our  cousin  'I^rawleys 
remain  to  take  care  of  Green  Rock.*' 

Lady  Anne  did  tndepd'  not  dare  to  refuse ; 
for  she  well  knew,  if  Lady  Jane's  confine- 
ment should  be  fatal,  that  she  should  not  for- 
ffive  herself  for  having  denied  her.  Accord- 
ingrly  Barnes  and  Harry  were  sent  for,  and 
arrived  in  three  days  afler  in  Piccadilly. 

Thus  then  was  Lady  Anne  obliged,  though 
very  reluctantly,  to  take  up  her  residence  once 
more  in  London.  Still  she  could  not  but  own 
to  herself,  that  the  society  which  Lady  Jane 
assembled  at  her  house  at  least  two  or  three 
times  in  a  week,  for  the  jpurpose  of  conyersa- 
tion,  was  productive  of  the  highest  species  of 
intellectual  entertainment.  Men  of^  talents, 
whether  of  rank  or  otherwise,  graced  the  par- 
ties of  Lady  Jane,  and  called  forth  in  their 
elpffant  and  lively  hostess  the  colloquial  ex- 
cel! ence  which  peculiarly  distinguished  her ; 
while  Lady  Anne,  gratified  in  listening'  to 
those  sallies  in  which  she  thought  herself  not 
qualified  to  join,  sat  in  unmoved  though  in- 
telligent silence ;  and  while  Lady  Jane,  light, 
splendid  and  cl^angeable,  sparkling  like  the 
drop-lustre  that  hung  over  her  head,  diffused 
around  her  an  ever-varyinr  radiance, — Lady 
Anne  resembled  more  a  tall  and  stately  can- 
delabre,  diffusing  a  steady  and  unvaried  light, 
and  keeping  one  fixed  though  ever  graceful 
position. 

But  the  great  ornament,  the  great  charm  of 
these  intellectual  evenings  was  Percy  himself. 
The  ready  playfulness  of  his  fancy ;  the  grace- 
ful manner  in  which  he  narrated,  and  the  mild 
yet  convincing  way  in  which  he  argued,  made 
him  at  once  the  delight  of  his  guests,  and  the 
pride  and  pleasure  of  his  wife  and  of  Lady 
Anne.  But  the  latter  suppressed,  as  if  it 
were  a  criminal  indulgence,  the  pleasure 
which  she  took  in  his  oonvereation  on  these 
occasions,  and  suppressed  it  the  more,  because 
she  suspected  that  Percy  had  a  secret  satisfac- 
tion in  shining  before  hir  t — a  suspicion  which 
only  too  soon  was  excited  also  in  the  breast 
of  Lady  Jane.  The  latter  was  therefore  very 
glad  when,  all  remains  of  indisposition  being 
vanished,  she  was  able  to  mix  generally  in 
the  world  again,  and  to  have  an  excuse  for 
discontinuing  those  meetings  at  her  own 
house,  whieh  could  not  fail  to  throw  Percy 
more  into  the  presence  of  Lady  Anne  than  her 
jealous  feeling  could  support  with  calmness. 
For  it  was  indeed  only  too  true  that  Percy  felt 
his  own  home  quite  a  new  abode  to  Atm,  since 
Lady  Anne  returned  to  it;  and  several  times 
he  caught  himself  calling  her  Anne,"  as  he 
used  to  do  in  his  boyish  days ;  but  correcting 
himself,  he  said  Lady  Anne"  the  next  mo- 
ment—Still, he  could  not  bear  the  formality 
of  that  title,  and  therefore  substituted  My 
dear  cousin"  or  Coz,"  for  both.  And  Lady 
Jane,  having  easily  discovered  the  reason  of 
this  change  of  appellation,  in  the  new  feeling 


which  Percy,  unconsciously  perhaps,  indulged 
towards  Lady  Anne,  became  even  more  wretch- 
ed than  she  had  been  before — Still  she  felt 
that  she  had  deserved  this  misery ;  for  was  it 
not  the  contrast  of  her  errors  with  Lady 
Anne's  virtues,  which  had  excited  in  the 
mind  of  Percy  the  feelings  which  distressed 
her !  This  conscious  uneasiness  had  however 
power  to  make  her  reflect  more  than  she  had 
usually  done;  and  in  one  of  these  reflecting 
humours  the  following  dialogue  took  place 
between  her  and  her  cousin :— 

It  is  impossible,  Anne,"  said  she,  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  tlie  great  diflisrence 
which  exists  between  you  and  me,  though  in 
our  age  and  our  rank  in  life  we  are  so  equal, 
and  in  blood  so  very  near  to  each  other ;  and 
this  difference  was,  I  know,  discernible  even 
in  our  childhood." 

**It  fills  me  with  no  wonder,  Jane,"  replied 
Lady  Anne,  for  the  varieties  in  character  are 
as  many  as  in  faces.  I  once  heard  a  great  att^ 
ist  say,  that  no  head  or  face  had  its  duplicate, 
properly  speaking,  and  I  believe  that  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  every  mind." 

^'But  admitting  that  truth,"  replied  Lady 
Jane,  and  admitting  also  the  former  power 
of  circumstances,  how  comes  it  that  the  same 
apparent  circumstances  operated  so  diflerently 
on  you  and  on  me  1 

I,  like  you,  was  bom  a  girl,  when  my  pa- 
rents wanted  a  boy  to  inherit  the  titles  and 
entailed  estates,  and  were  naturally  enough 
disappointed,  as  they  had  no  other  children, 
at  the  certainty  that  the  said  titles  and  estates 
would  go  to  a  cousin  whom  neither  your  pa- 
rents nor  mine  cared  for,  and  whom  they 
scarcely  knew." 

*'You  should,  however,  add,  Jane,  that 
both  you  and  I  were  as  fondly  beloved  as  if 
we  had  been  of  that  sex  which  would  have 
gratified  their  ambition  as  well  as  their  love." 

True ; — and  that  adds  to  the  list  of  ope- 
rating circumstances  in  which  we  resemble 
each  other.  But  to  go  on— I  was  born  an 
heiress,  however,  though  not  an  heir,  and  my 
father's  pereonal  and  my  mother's  entailed 
property  were  my  ever  destined  portion; 
while  your  mother's  immense  possessions 
were  to  descend  to  you,  and  you  therefor^ 
were  always  a  predestinate  greed  heiress. 
Yet,  there  never  was  a  time  when  I  was  not 
extravagant  and  you  prudent,  though  I  was 
not  born,  and  knew  I  was  not,  to  above  a  sixth 
part  of  your  fortune;  and  I  always  used  to 
hear  you  called  my  rith  eouiin ! — And  I  won- 
der how  this  could  be — and — you  smile !" 

Yes.  I  smile  to  see  that  you  wonder, 
and  imagine  probably  a  remote  cause  for  this 
difference  in  our  daily  habits,  when  a  proxi- 
mate and  very  obvious  one  would  satisfactorily 
account  for  it" 

"  Well,  explain." 
My  dear  Jane,  our  mothers  and  our  fa- 
there  were  as  different  in  their  habits  as  you 
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and  I  are ;  and  I  have  always  felt  my  affec- 
tionate pity  for  your  errors  increased  by  the 
consciousness  that  I  owe  probably  to  your 
mother's  warning  example,  that  system  of 
education  which  has  preserved  me  from  those 
rocks  which  have  wrecked  yon ;  my  own  con- 
scious safety  made  me  feel  the  more  for  your 
danger.** 

"  Was  my  mother  so  notoriously  extrara- 
gantl" 

"  Her  sbter,  my  beloTed  mother,  thought 
her  so;  and  though  her  fortune  was  not  by 
any  means  equal  to  my  mother's,  who  had 
been  treated  as  an  elder  Mm,  she  always  ex- 
ceeded her  in  her  expenses  as  much  as  you 
have  exceeded  me;  and  conscious  that  the 
different  sort  of  education  which  they  had  re- 
ceiyed  had  occasioned  this  difference  of  cha- 
racter, as  the  Marchioness  of  D   was 

brought  up  by  a  sensible  well-principled  aunt, 
and  Uie  Countess  of  L  by  a  weak  mother 
of  great  laxity  of  principle,  my  beloved 
rent,  assisted  by  the  strong  intellect  and  rigid 
integrity  of  her  husband,  endeavoured  to 
ffuara  me  by  earlv  habits  of  right  conduct 
from  the  errors  of  her  sister ;— -errors  which 
would,  she  saw,  become  the  portion  of  her 
sister's  offspring." 

"  Well.  But  how  did  your  parents,  how- 
ever able,  guaranty  yon  from  toe  dangers  to 
which  I  was  exposed ;  namely,  that  of  being 
told  hj  servants,' and  governesses,  that  I  was 
an  heiress,  and  ought  to  have  all  I  wished ; 
and  that  money, — what  was  money  to  me? 
that  I  might  eat  gold  if  I  liked." 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  never  had  a  governess, 
and  my  mother,  as  I  was  an  only  child,  kept 
me  almott  always  in  her  sight;  therefore  I 
was  very  little  vnth  servants;  and  ideas  of 
the  true  duties  and  rights  of  heiresses  were 
instilled  into  me  too  deeply  by  my  parents,  to 
make  me  in  any  danger  of  beinp  misled  by 
the  false  ideas  which  servants  might  attempt 
to  give  me.  But  our  servants,  from  interested 
motives,  and  also  from  respect  to  their  lord 
and  lady,  did  what  other  dependants  in  similar 
circumstances  would  do,  they  chimed  in  with 
the  plans  of  Lord  and  Lady  D  .  ;  and  I  do 
not  remember  that  any  servant  ever  offered  to 
tempt  me  to  an  action  which  principle^  or  my 
pareniM  disowned.  I  use  them  as  iynonymout 
termt,*^  added  Lady  Anne;  with  a  glow  of 
filial  pride  on  her  cheek,  and  a  tear  of  filial 
regret  in  her  eye ;  "  for  the  dictates  of  my  pa- 
rents were,  I  well  know,  those  only  of  reason 
and  of  virtue." 

"  I  should  like  some  of  this  chemical  pro- 
cess of  theirs,  which  produced  pure  gold, 
while  my  poor  papa  and  mamma  produced 
gold  full  of  alloy ;  for  I  must  say,  Anne,  I 
think  I  have  some  gold  about  me,  and  I  be- 
lieve 1  am  as  generous  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  as  you  are." 

"  In  every  thing,"  replied  Lady  Anne  mo- 
destly, "  yon  would  have  been  my  equal,  if 


not  superior,  doubt  it  not,  if  you  had  had  my 
advantacres." 

"  Wen,  thank  ye.  Lady  Anne !  it  is  so  plea- 
sant to  be  able  to  lay  the  burthen  of  one's  sins 
on  another's  shoulders !" 

"  What !  on  those  of  a  parent.  Lady  Jane  1 

0  fy!" 

"Ay,  very  true.  And  I'll  say  O  fy !  also, 
if  you  will  not  look  so  But,  dear  Anne, 

1  remember  how  my  poor  mother  laughed, 
when  she  came  home  from  a  visit  to  yours  in 
the  country,  and  saw  you  looking  so  demure, 
and  so  contented  in  a  shabby  cloak  and  hat; 
and  when  she  asked  why  you  were  allowed 
to  wear  a  dress  so  unworthy  a  g^reat  heiress, 
the  Marchioness  answered,  that  it  was  because 
you  had  voluntarily  offered  to  go  without  a 
new  cloak  and  hat,  that  the  money  they  would 
cost  might  be  expended  on  a  poor  family  which 
you  had  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood — 
'  What  nonsense  V  replied  my  mother,  (Lady 
L— ,)  *when  you  could  afford  to  jrive 
Anne  those  new  clothes,  and  money  besides 
for  the  poor  family !' — '  I  wish  solemnly,'  an- 
swered the  Marchioness,  *  to  impress  on  ray 
daughter's  mind,  that  self-denial  is  the  founds-,  ^ 
tion  of  every  virtue,  and  that  on  personal  sa- 
crifices is  built  the  most  acceptable  benevo- 
lence to  others.'  *  And  then,'  added  my  mo- 
ther, as  she  related  this  scene  to  my  mther, 

*  that  solemn  child  Lady  Anne  lookea  round 
at  me  so  self-satisfied,  and  so  conceited,  that 
I  could  have  whipped  the  little  urchin.' " 

"  And  what  effect  had  this  maternal  wisdom 
on  you  1"  asked  Lady  Anne  smiling. 

"  What  it  might  have  had,  I  do  not  know," 
said  Lady  Jane,  for  my  &ther  replied,  *  yon 
had  better  stay  at  home  and  whip  your  own 
urchin,  Hortensia ;  for  I  suspect  she  deserves 
it  rather  more  than  this  good  little  Anne ;  for, 
if  she  did  look  conceit^,  it  was  the  conceit 
of  virtue.'—*  But  what  right  has  a  child  to 
look,  or  be,  conceited  at  all!' — *Ask  your 
daughter  Jane,  ma'am,  whenever  you  dress 
her  in  a  new  bonnet,  and  cry  out,  how  lovely 
she  looks !  Come  hither,  my  beautiful  child, 
and  kiss  me.'  My  mother  bit  her  lip,  but  did 
not  reply;  and  the  pleasure  which  I  felt  at 
hearing  my  mother  laugh  at  you,  of  whom  I 
was  always  jealous,  was  damped  entirely  by 
my  father's  defence  of  ^ou ;  and  I  even  learnt 
to  think  that  /  should  like  to  earn  what  my  fii- 
ther  called  the  conceit  of  virtue." 

"  Your  father,  at  least,  seems  to  have  had 
wise  ideas  as  a  parent!" 

"  Yes.  But  he  was  too  volatile  to  think 
long  and  too  indolent  to  act  on  his  own  wise 
precepts.  The  light  he  shed  on  my  path  was 
only  that  of  lightning,  briffht  and  transient,  < 
and  more  form^  by  its  sudden  flash,  and  as 
sudden  extinction,  to  mislead  than  direct  me." 

"  What  a  pity !  for  he  had  mind  enough  to 
appreciate  the  conduct  which  your  mother  ridi- 
culed ;  and  believe  me,  Jane,  that  to  a  succes- 
sion of  personal  sacrifices  like  these,  I  owe 
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that  indifference  to  drees,  and  consequently 
that  want  of  temptation  to  extravagance  in  it, 
which,  though  I  may  have  carried  it  too  far, 
has  preserved  me  from  many  of  the  miseries 
which  you  have  endured.  But  Lady  L— 
only  witnessed  one  instance  in  which,  in  prin- 
ciple, my  mother  founded  my  education  on  an 
annihilation  of  selfishness.  From  childhood 
I  was  taught  to  share  every  thing  that  was 
^ven  me  with  others,  and  to  consider  myself 
last.  That  eagerness,  that  ^rreediness  to  be 
first  and  best  served,  which  disgusts  one  every 
day  in  children,  was  never  conquered  in  me, 
because  it  was  never  suffered  to  gain  ground, 
—and  all  my  habits  were  those  of  regard  to 
the  accommodation  of  others  before  that  of  my 
own.  Less  acute  observers  than  my  revered 
parents  were,  would  laugh  at  these  plans,  and 
fancy  them  trifling  and  unnecessary ;  but  de- 
pend on  it  that  the  moralists  of  all  ages  have 
not  only  considered  man  as  a  bundle  of  habits, 
but  the  human  character  is  made  up  of  almost 
as  many  imperceptible  particles,  of  which  hab- 
its are  the  chief  ingredient,  as  those  which 
compose  a  mosaic  pavement— and  it  is  on  the 
purity,  the  brilliancy,  and  the  strength  of  those 
component  parts  that  the  value  of  a  character 
or  the  beauty  of  a  pavement  depends.'* 

Very  true,  Anne.  But  siill  the  question 
is  not  decided  to  my  satisfaction,  why  I  was 
so  different  from  you  from  earliat  childhood. 
Lavish  I  always  was ;  and  though  I  was  al- 
ways ready  to  give  to  others,  I  was  equally 
fond  of  giving  to  myself. — I  should  have  been 
a  princess  certainly,  for  where  others  gave  ten 
pounds  I  always  gave  fifty." 

'*  Then  I  hope  you  would  have  been  a  prin- 
cess without  a  principality,  else  your  subjects 
would  have  been  greatly  to  have  been  pitied ; 
for  unless  economy  be  the  basis  of  even  a 
prtnce*8  virtues  and  charities,  he  will  in  time 
oe  as  poor  as  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.*' 

**Ay— but  economy  was  never  a  word  in 
my  vocabulary,  nor  in  that  of  any  one  belong- 
ing to  me;  and  when  I  read  of  Cleopatra's 
dissolving  a  most  precious  pearl  and  drinking 
it  off,  I  always  admired  her  spirit,  and  wished 
I  could  do  the  same." 

'*That  is  exacrgeration.  Lady  Jane;  hot 
still  a  weaker  ana  uncorrected  feeling  of  that 
sort  has  been  the  cause  of  your  errors ; — but 
I  fear  that  these  results  of  a  bad  education 
cannot  now  be  gotten  rid  of,  and  all  we  can 
do  is  to  endeavour  to  curb  the  propensities 
which  we  cannot  wholly  remove.'' 

*»Hei[jho!"  cried  Lady  Jane,  «'I  fear  what 
yon  say  is  Just  But  don't  you  think.  Lady 
Anne,  the  safest  way  would  be  to  put  me,  not 
into  a  house  of  absolute  lunatics,  but  In  a 
receptacle  for  those  who  are  only  half  and 
half." 

But  there  is  no  such  place." 
"  Very  true,  Aniie,  and  I  fear  that  there  ne- 
ver can  be;  for  the  demand  for  such  houses,  if 
once  begun,  would  be  so  great,  that  there 


would  never  be  found  hands  enough  to  build, 
nor  ground  enough  to  build  upon.  But  a  truce 
with  reflection  and  satire,  and  let  me  dress  for 
the  opera.  Yet,  no;  I  have  a  confession  to 
make,"  she  added,  her  beautiful  eyes  suddenly 
filling  with  tears,  which  has  long  weighed 
on  my  mind.  The  forgetfulness  oftelf,  which 
was  taught  you  in  childhood,  has  distinguished 
you  in  every  action  of  your  riper  years ;  and 
that  consideration  of  self  which  was  taught  me 
in  childhood,  has  shown  itself,  in  many  seri< 
ous  instances,  in  my  matured  life." 

Well,  Jane — but  this  is  no  new  confes- 
sion." 

**No;  but  have  patience.  Alas!  dear  un 
suspicious  Anne,  no  sooner  did  I  see  that 
Percy  preferred  you,  than  my  jealousy  of  you 
took  fire,  and  though  I  did  not  love  Percy,  I 
could  not  bear  that  he  should  love  you  better 
than  me, 

**Tbe  consequence  was,  that  I  left  no  art 
untried  when  he  returned  from  abroad,  to  con- 
vince him  that  I  was  deeply  impresscKi  in  his 
favour;  and  as  I  felt  no  real  tenderness,  it 
was  easy  for  me  to  affect  it  in  my  manner ; 
while  yoy,  too  conscious  to  dare  to  let  your 
real  feelings  be  known,  wrapt  yourself  up  in 
coldness  and  reserve,  till  the  poor  youth, 
fancying  you  almost  disliked  him,  sought  re- 
fuge in  my  inviting  smiles  and  obvious  par- 
tijOity." 

**  Why  do  you  tell  me  this  1"  exclaimed 
Anne  much  agitated;  *'It  can  do  me  no 


No ;  but  it  relieves  my  mind ;  and  Oh 
Anne,  ^dge  roe  not  this  relief,  for  a  severe 
retributive  justice  has  overtaken  me ;  and  the 
heart  of  Percy,  whom  I  now  love  as  he  ought 
to  be  loved,  is  at  length  estranged  from  me  by 
my  faults,  and  attracted  towards  you  by  those 
virtues  which,  but  for  my  base  selfishness, 
would  have  rendered  him  happy."  So  say- 
ing she  rushed  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Lady 
Anne  resolved  that  she  would  return  to  Green 
Rock  as  soon  as  ever  she  could. 

But  the  jealous  pangs  of  Lady  Jane  were 
soon  lost  in  others  of  a  more  terrible,  though 
not  so  bitter  and  corrosive  a  nature. 

Who  can  say  where  the  consequences  of  a 
wrong  action  will  end  1  A  criminal  or  an  er- 
roneous act  is  like  an  arrow  winged  out  of 
sight ;  no  one  knows  whither  it  is  gone,  nor 
whom  it  may  wound.  It  was  impossible  for 
a  Lord  Lorimer  not  to  boast  of  having  had  a 
visit  from  Lady  Anne  Mortimer,  of  whom  he 
now  chose  to  profess  himself  deeply  enamoured. 
"A  visit,  and  alone!" 
Yes,  that  is  to  say  attended  only  by  her 
servants." 

You  are  a  happy  fellow  !  I  did  not  even 
know  she  was  in  town !" 

Very  likely  not;  mine  was  the  first  house 
she  drove  to." 

"  I  can't  believe  it,"  said  one.  "  This  is 
one  of  your  boasts,"  said  another.  However, 
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at  last  one  gentleman  who  heard  it,  and  who 
hated  Lord  Lorimer,  thoajrht  proper  to  tell 
Percy  what  he  had  heard.  Percy  immediately 
exclaimed,  **It  must  be  false;  Lady  Anne 
Mortimer  could  never  degrade  herself  so  much, 
nor  violate  decorum  so  grossly." 

But  I  heard  Lord  Lorimer  assert  it;  and 
whether  true  or  false,  his  prating  ought  to  be 
put  a  stop  to." 

"  What  can  I  do  1  Stay ;  I  will  write  him 
a  note,  asking  him  whether  he  did  say  so  and 
so." 

"Do  so." 

And  Percy,  having  despatched  his  note,  re- 
ceived the  following  answer : 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  certainly  did  say  that  I  had 
the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Lady  Anne  Morti- 
mer, as  soon  as  she  arrived  in  town,  and  attend- 
ed by  servants  only ;  for  in  so  saying  I  told 
the  truth.  Yours,  &c., 

^  Lorimer." 

"  Amazement!"  cried  PereT,more  hurt  and 
more  alarmed  than  he  wished  to  appear ;  for 
this  was  no  boast,  he  was  afraid  it  was  some 
business  of  Lady  Jane*s,  some  wish  to  serve 
her  that  could  alone  have  led  her  to  such  a 
deed ;  and  telling  his  friend  Colonel  Rothrie 
that  he  would  be  back  very  soon,  he  went  to 
interrogate  Lady  Anne  herself.  Luckily,  he 
found  her  alone.  And  after  some  vague,  em- 
barrassed conversation,  he  said,  "  Oh !  dprth 
flKis« — a  gentleman  told  me  what  I  could  not 
Delieve,  that  you  had  paid  a  visit  to  that  cox- 
comb. Lord  Lorimer,  and  attended  only  by 
servants." 

"  And  did  the  gentleman  believe  it  ?"  said 
Lady  Anne,  struggling  to  appear  calm. 

"  Oh  no !  it  has  been  much  talked  of,  but 
nobody  believed  it." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Lady  Anne,  proudly. 
"I  knew  the  world  was  generally  just,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  ready  to  believe  a  tale  to 
the  prejudice  of  Lady  Anne  Mortimer!" 

"Then  it  is  not  true ;  and  you  did  not  call 
at  Lord  Lorimer*s  1" 

"I  did  not  say  so,"  replied  Lady  Anne 
turning  pale. 

"  O  heaven !"  cried  Percy  tumin?  pale  also, 
"  then  you  did  call  on  him !  and  I  am  sure 
that  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  doing  some 
QTf>at  kindness  to  my  unhappy  wife  could  have 
led  you  to  do  so  strange  a  thing." 

"  I  had  Mr.  Moreton,  a  very  respectable 
man,  with  me  the  whole  time  or  rather  in  sight; 
therefore,  though  heia  my  servant  in  one  sense, 
he  is  a  gentleman,  and  my  Lord  Lorimer  tells 
a  falsehood  in  saying  I  was  attended  only  by 
servants." 

*•  You  evade  answering  my  Question, — TVhtf 
did  you  go  to  Lord  Lorimer  s  i" 

"  Mr.  Percy,"  replied  Lady  Anne,  "I  am 
not  accountable  to  you  for  my  actions,  nor  will 
I  answer  a  question  which  I  deny  your  right 
to  ask." 


"  It  is  very  well — very  well,"  replied  Percy, 
"  I  shall  know  in  time ;"  and  rushing  out  of 
the  room,  he  hastened  into  the  street,  and  re- 
joined Colonel  Rothrie. 

"  'Tis  indeed  true,"  said  he,  "  Lady  Anne 
owns  it.  What  shall  I  now  dot  He  is  a 
scoundrel  for  mentioning  her  visit,  and  I  sus- 
pect I  have  more  reasons  than  one  for  calling 
nim  to  account !" 

"  You  have  heard  the  other  report  then  ?" 

"No;— What  is  iti" 

"  That  Lady  Jane  has  lost  a  large  sum  to 
him,  and  that  the  gentleman  does  not  wish  to 
be  paid* either  in  eold  or  notes; — but  I  dare 
saV  it  is  only  talk.^' 

Percy  struck  his  forehead  as  if  in  agony, 
and  having  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  im- 
mediately wrote  to  demand  of  Lord  Lorimer 
on  what  pretence  Lady  Anne  called  on  him. 
The  answer  was  this : 

"  Sir— I  have  not  told  nor  will  I  tell  the 
reason  which  induced  Lady  Anne  Mortimer  to 
honour  me  with  a  visit.  I  cannot  do  it  as  a 
man  of  honour. 

"  Lorimer." 

This  letter  provoked  a  reply  from  Percy  in 
which  he  asked  Lord  Lorimer  if  it  was  acting 
like  a  man  of  htmour,  to  boast  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Lady  Anne  Mortimer  o/- 
tended  only  by  her  servanU ;  when  the  fact  was 
that  she  was  accompanied  by  a  respectable 
gentleman  who  alighted  with  her.-^When 
once  an  angry  correspondence  takes  place  be- 
tween men  of  the  world,  the  consequences  are 
usually  obvious  and  unavoidable;  and  in  a 
short  time  a  challenge  was  given  and  accepted, 
and  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  appointed. 
But  it  was  not  without  many  "  compunctious 
visitings  of  conscience,"  that  Percy  complied 
with  what  he  considered  as  the  indisputable 
commands  of  worldly  honour,  and  prepared  to 
risk  the  valuable  life  of  a  husband  and  a  fa- 
ther, against  the  weapon  of  a  thoughtless  pro- 
fligate, one  who  might  have  said  in  the  words 
of  Orlando,  "  If  killed,  I  shall  do  my  friends 
no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me;  only 
in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place  which  may  be 
better  supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty." 
Besides,  he  found  it  impossible  to  conceal  from 
himself  that  his  resentment  against  Lord  Lor- 
imer was  occasioned  more  by  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  of  Lady  Jnne,  than  of  Lady  Jane  i — 
and  that  his  thirst  of  vengeance  was  excited 
not  so  much  hj  Lord  Lorimer's  reported  de- 
sij^ns  on  his  wife,  as  by  his  now  avowed  ad- 
miration of  her  admirable  cousin.  "I  will  not 
return  home  this  evening,  till  I  am  sure  my 
children  are  in  bed,"  said  Percy  to  himself, 
as  he  leaned  in  mournful  thought  on  a  table 
in  the  coflfee-house  whence  he  had  despatched 
the  fatal  notes  to  Lord  Lorimer ;  "  for,  if  I 
were  to  see  them  again  with  the  consciousness 
that  I  saw  them  possibly  for  the  last  time,  my 
agitation  would  certaiidy  betray  me.— No! 
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nor  will  I  return  till  I  think  Jane  and  Lady 
Anne  are  both  retired  for  the  night."  And  he 
kept  his  resolution,— -but  in  vain;  for  he  found 
Lady  Anne  reading  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
when  he  saw  her  he  started  with  the  con- 
scious confusion  of  guilt ;  while  Lady  Anne, 
aware  that  something  was  the  matter  with 
him,  regarded  him  with  looks  of  anxious  in- 
quiry. 

How  is  Jane,"  said  he ;  **  my  dear  cou- 
sin 1" 

"  Very  unwell,  and  g^ne  to  bed." 
^  Indeed !"  he  replied.  Then  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  sleep  where  I  hsTe  done  sincf  her  ill- 
ness, lest  I  disturb  her."  And  so  far  her  ill- 
ness was  convenient.  Soon  after,  catching 
Lady  Anne's  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  he  started 
up,  unable  to  bear  their  expression,  and  ran 
out  of  the  room.  He  then  went  sofUy  into 
Lady  Jane's  apartment ;  and  as  she  was  in  a 
sound  sleep,  he  gazed  on  her  some  minutes, 
wishing  but  not  daring  to  imprint  a  kiss  on  her 
flushed  and  fevered  cheek ;  till,  fearful  of  be- 
ing surprised  while  thus  indulging  his  feelings, 
he  suddenly  left  the  room,  and  shut  himself  up 
in  his  own  apartment,  whence  he  returned  no 
more  that  night.  Therefore  Lady  Anne,  whose 
fears  were  dreadfully  excited,  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  they  were  just  or  not, 
and  she  went  to  bed  in  a  state  of  great  agita- 
tion. 

Alarming  thoughts  kept  Lady  Anne  awake 
all  night,  and  she  had  not  closed  her  eyes, 
when,  being  alive  to  every  noise,  she  heard 
some  one  go  sofUy  down  stairs  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  open  the  hall  door,  and  go  out. 
She  instantly  ran  to  the  window,  and  saw 
Percy  and  Colonel  Rothriewalk  to  a  hackney- 
coach  which  waited  at  a  little  distance,  and 
which  drove  off  with  them  very  rapidly. 
''Then  all  my  fears  are  realized,  and  he  is 
gone  to  meet  Lord  Lorimer !"  she  exclaimed. 
Beginning  to  dress  herself  with  almost  frantic 
haste,  though  when  dressed  she  knew  not  how 
to  act,  nor  now  to  prevent  the  meeting  which 
she  feared. — ''  But  why  should  I  thus  torment 
myself  with  apprehensions  that  may  be  ground* 
less !"  thought  Lady  Anne ;  '*  Percy  may  be 
gone  out  as  second  only  to  Colonel  Kothne !" 
But  when  she  recollected  his  question  concern- 
ing her  visit  to  Lord  Lorimer,  and  his  evident 
dejection  of  the  preceding  evening,  she  felt 
that  her  alarm  was  only  too  well-founded,  and 
i  she  threw  herself  on  her  bed  in  an  agony  of 
y  grief.  The  next  moment  she  started  up,  re- 
solved to  hasten  to  the  Park,  for  she  recollect- 
ed to  have  heard  that  duels  were  usually 
fought  there.  But  she  immediately  gave  up 
this  wild  idea,  remembering  how  improper, 
and  how  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  a  man,  is 
female  interference  on  such  occasions;  and 
summoning  all  her  self-command,  she  deter- 
mined on  the  fortitude  of  remaining  perfectly 
quiet  and  inactive ;  that  difficult  task  when  the 
mind  is  anxious  and  agitated,  but  which,  gen- 


erally speaking,  is  the  most  frequent  and  bt' 
earning  duty  of  woman.  Still,  however,  when 
the  clock  struck  seven,  Lady  Anne  could  re- 
main inactive  no  longer;  but  throwing  her 
veil  over  her  head  she  ran  down  stairs;  and 
telling  the  porter  she  was  going  to  take  a  turn 
in  the  Park,  she  hastened  thither  in  a  state  of 
almost  frantic  anxiety,  and  turned  down  the 
path  that  led  towards  the  Serpentine  River. 
Suddenly  her  haste  was  impeded,  and  even 
her  breath  suspended,  for  she  heard  the  sound 
of  pistols ;  and  in  a  terror  that  nearly  deprived 
her  of  her  senses,  she  clung  to  the  railing  near 
her  for  support,  unable  to  proceed,  yet  equally 
incapable  of  remaining  where  she  was.  At 
length,  however,  she  made  a  violent  effort, 
and  ran  rapidly  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  had  proceeded.  But  long  before  she 
was  near  ehough  to  be  recognise  herself  by 
any  one  on 'the  banks  of  the  water,  she  saw  a 
gentleman  advancing,  whom  she  instantly 
knew  to  be  Percy,  and  evidently  in  perfect 
safety !  It  was  enough !  and  uttering  *'  Thank 
God!  he  lives!  he  is  safe!"  LsKiy  Anne, 
ashamed  of  her  emotion,  and  afraid  of  being 
seen  and  known,  turned  back,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  leave  the  Park  as  rapidly  as  she  entered 
it.  But  this  was  impossible ;  tears,  amount- 
ing to  sobs,  impeded  her  power  of  motion, 
aira  she  was  forced  to  lean  ap^ainst  the  same 
rail  for  support  under  the  agonies  of  joy,  which 
she  had  so  lately  leaned  against  in  all  the 
misery  of  apprehension.  But  while  she  did 
so,  she  turned  round  again,  in  order  to  make 

assurance  doubly  sure  "  that  Percy  was  un- 
hurt ;  and  then  she  plainly  saw  Lord  Lorimer, 
supported  by  two  gentlemen,  evidently  wound- 
ed, though  able  to  walk,  while  Percy  and 
Colonel  Rothrie  were  walking  by  his  side. 
Lady  Anne  had  seen  enough  to  quiet  her 
alarms  entirely,  for  Percy  was  not  only  safe 
himself,  but  apparently  he  had  not  endangered 
the  existence  of  another;  and  invigorat^  by 
this  consciousness  she  pressed  rapidly  for- 
ward, nor  did  she  stop  again  till  she  reached 
home.  But,  alas!  when  she  re-entered  the 
house,  such  tidings  awaited  her,  as  banished 
from  her  mind  even  the  sense  of  joy  excited 
there  by  the  safety  of  Percy. 

By  a  most  unfortunate  coincidence,  a  fa- 
vourite little  dog  of  iiady  Jane's  had  that 
morning  followed  some  one  into  the  street, 
and  was  brought  home  worried  to  death,  just 
as  one  of  the  nouse-maids,  who  had  seen  her 
master  go  out  and  drive  off  in  a  hackney-coach, 
was  conferring  with  Ellis  on  this  subject  at 
the  door  of  Lady  Jane's  apartment.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  this  woman  had  lived  in  a  family, 
the  master  of  which,  while  she  was  servant 
there,  had  been  brought  home  killed  in  a  duel ; 
and  having  observ^  Lady  Anne's  alarmed 
and  mournful  expression,  when  she  passed 
her  on  the  stairs  in  her  way  to  the  Park,  she 
had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  herself  that 
Percy  was  gone  to  fight  a  duel,  and  that  Lady 
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Anne  knew  and  suspected  his  intentions ;  and 
she  was  communicating  her  fears  to  Ellis, 
when  a  bustle  in  the  hall  made  her  break  off, 
and  run  towards  the  gallery  leading  to  the 
stairs.  The  noise  proceeded  from  the  ser- 
vants, who  were  gathered  round  the  body  of 
the  poor  little  dog,  which  was  just  now  brought 
home  by  a  neighbour,  and  the  house-maid 
reached  the  gallery  lust  as  one  of  the  servants 
exclaimed,  Yes !  he  is  killed  !  quite  killed ! 
What  will  my  poor  lady  sayl"  This  was 
enough  for  the  house-maid,  whose  fears  for 
her  master  were  already  excited ;  and  hasten- 
ing back  to  Ellis,  who  was  just  going  into 
Lady  Jane*s  room  to  answer  her  bell  which 
had  that  moment  rung,  she  exclaimed,  I  was 
right,  he  is  killed!  my  poor  master!  he  is 
killed  !*  my  poor  master  !'* 

As  her  door  was  open.  Lady  Jane  distinctly 
heard  these  words ;  and  springing  out  of  bed, 
she  saw  by  the  countenances  of  her  two  ser- 
vants that  her  ears  had  not  deceived  her.  The 
whole  truth  immediately  rushed  on  her  mad- 
dening brain.  Percy  on  her  account  had  chal- 
lenged Lord  Lorimer,  and  she  had  been  the 
means  of  destroying  her  husband!!!  She 
fiunted,  tottered,  and  fell ;  and  in  a  few  hours, 
amidst  dreadful  convulsions,  and  in  a  state  of 
utter  unconsciousness,  she  gave  birth  to  a  dead 
child,  and  her  life  was  despaired  of. 

Her  danger  and  her  sufferings  called  back 
all  Percy's  tenderness  towards  her,  though  his 
esteem  was,  he  feared,  irrecoverable;  and 
when  be  considered  that  her  life  would  in  all 
probability  fall  a  sacrifice  to  her  affection  for 
him,  and  agony  for  his  supposed  death,  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  endure  the  contrariety 
of  his  feelings,  —  and  he  was  never  easy  ex- 
cept when  hanging  over  her  pillow  and  lavish- 
ing on  the  unconscious  sufferer  fond  but  mourn- 
ful caresses.  From  that  restless  pillow,  from 
that  unconscious  sufferer.  Lady  Anne  never, 
never  stirred.  The  cause  of  her  sufferings, 
and  her  danger,  endeared  her  to  her  heart  still 
more.  Percy's  presence,  Percy's  influence 
were  no  longer  felt  or  dreaded  by  her;  her 
thoughts,  her  looks  were  flxed  on  one  darling 
object  alone,  whose  errors,  serious  as  they 
were,  were  forflrotten,  while  only  her  charms 
and  her  virtues  lived  in  her  remembrance ;  and 
Lady  Anne,  still  herself  in  every  situation, 
now  shone  in  the  new  character  of  an  affec- 
tionate and  untired  nurse.  At  length  her  anx- 
iety was  repaid  by  the  recovery,  we  rapid  re- 
covery, of  the  object  of  it;  for  in,  one  month 
ailer  her  life  had  been  despaired  of.  Lady  Jane, 
thou^  still  very  weak,  was  able  to  be  in  her 
drawing-room.  When  she  was  thus  far  ad^ 
vanced  towards  convalescence,  Percy  begged 
Lady  Anne  to  inform  her  of  the  duel,  and  its 
cause,  in  hopes  that  a  consciousness  of  the 
danger  in  which  her  errors  had  involved  her 
husband,  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  her 
conduct  in  future. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  subject  of 
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the  duel  had  ever  been  mentioned,  and  Lady 
Anne  took  that  opportunity  of  asking  Percy 
whether  the  dispute  with  Lord  Lorimer  was 
not  chiefly  on  her  account;  and  on  Percy's 
answering  in  the  aflSrmative,  she  replied,  I 
needed  no  champion,  Mr.  Percy,  i  am  my- 
self the  guardian  of  my  honour!  and  strong  m 
an  unblemished  life,  I  can  defy  the  calumnies 
of  any  one. — Surely,  surely,  then,"  she  add^d, 
with  more  tenderness  of  voice  and  manner, 
"you  will  not  think  it  necessary,  when  Lord 
Lorimer  recovers,  to  risk  again  so  needlessly 
a  life  so  precious  1'* 

But  to  this  direct  question  Percy  gave  an 
evasive  answer,  and  all  Lady  Anne's  fears 
were  again  excited.  In  consequence  of  which, 
she  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Lorimer,  unknown 
to  Percy,  which,  much  to  his  honour,  induced 
him  to  write  such  an  spology  to  Lady  Anne 
for  having  boasted  of  her  visit,  and  such  a 
note  to  Percy  as  would  have  precluded  any 
necessity  for  even  a  professed  duellist  to  call 
him  out  again ;  and  it  was  judged  expedient, 
both  by  Percy  and  Lady  Anne,  that,  m  order 
to  prevent  unpleasant  reports  and  surmises, 
Lord  Lopmer  should  be  received  at  the  house 
as  usual,  as  an  occasional  guest. 

Lady  Anne,  when  all  was  thus  amicably  set- 
tled, disclosed  the  whole  affair  to  Lady  Jane ; 
but  she  had  the  mortification  of  seeing,  that 
though  her  cousin's  agonies  at  the  recital  near- 
ly amounted  to  frenzy,  no  hope,  or  expectation, 
seemed  awakened  in  her  mind  of  being  able 
to  conduct  herself  so  as  to  avoid  similar  er- 
rors in  future;  for,  too  honest  to  feign  the 
hope  she  felt  not.  Lady  Jane  never  once  said, 
*•  1  will  reform,  I  will  profit  by  my  past  bitter 
experience." 

One  day  as  Percy  and  Lady  Anne  were  sit- 
ting with  the  children.  Lady  Jane  returned 
from  her  morning's  drive,  and  entered  the  room 
with  a  very  grave  countenance;  then,  sending 
the  little  boys  away,  she  said  she  wished  to 
talk  with  Percy  on  business  of  importance. 

"  I  come,"  said  she,  "  from  my  uncle  the 
minister,  from  my  cousin  ditto,  and  my  uncle 
the  bishop,  on  a  deputation  to  you,  Percy." 

"Indeed!  Well;  open  your  credentials." 

"  My  relations  well  know  all  the  kindness 
you  have  ever  shown  me ;  for,  in  order  to  set 
you  off  in  your  tnie  light,  believe  me  I  have 
never  spared  myself." 

*•  That  I  believe  indeed,"  said  Percy,  press- 
ing her  hand.  "That  we  are  sure  of,"  said 
Lady  Anne  kindly. 

"Therefore,  they  feel  themselves  bound  in 
gratitude  to  do  something,  if  they  cah,  to 
mend  the  fortune  I  have  tried  to  mari  and 
thus  then  they  speak  through  me.  They  know 
you  wish  for  the  Albany  peerage,  though  you 
shrink  from  the  trouble  of  suing  for  it.  It 
shall  be  yours,  without  suing  for  it, — yours 
by  creation, — and  they  offer  you  your  choice 
of  the  places  now  vacant  by  certain  hi^h  re- 
signations; or  the  embassy,  now  to  dispose 
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of  also,  to  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  which  if  vou 
accept,  as  I  earnestly  hope  you  will,  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  shining  forth  another 
Lady  Mai^  Wortley  Montagu,  in  *  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Lady  A—  M  .*  These 

are  offers  made  warm  from  the  heart ;  for  most 
eagerly  do  ministers,  whether  my  relations  or 
not,  wish  to  be  Joined  by  a  man  of  your  talents 
and  weight  in  the  House.*' 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Lady  Anne.  But  Percy 
was  slow  to  reply;  at  last  he  said,  ^'You 
well  know,  Jane,  that  I  honour  both  the  talents 
and  integrity  of  your  relations,  as  men ;  but  as  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  differ  with  them  on  two 
or  three  essential  points,  I  must,  however  my 
pride,  my  ambition,  and  my  wants  may  urge 
me  to  accept  their  offers,  most  unequivocally, 
though  alas  most  unwillingly^  reject  them." 
0 !  how  I  rejoice !"  cried  Lady  Anne: 

And  I  grieye,"  said  Lady  Jane,  for  /  am 
no  politician.** 

Nor  I  neither,  Jane,"  returned  Lady  Anne, 

and  I  think  the  term  when  applied  to  a  wo- 
man is  a  term  of  reproach.  But  if  I  were  a 
wife,  I  should  value  my  husband's  political 
integrity,  were  he  Whig  or  Tory,  equal  with 
his  life,  and  should  wish  the  one  to  be  resign- 
ed only  with  the  other.  Therefore,  as  Percy, 
without  an  utter  surrender  of  his  political  cha- 
racter, cannot  accept  these  offers,  I  rejoice  that 
he  has  rejected  them ;  for  it  would  indeed  be 
a  severe  blow  to  me  to  be  forced  to  forego  the 
exalted  idea  of  him  which  I  now  entertain." 

"Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  my  noble-minded 
friend  1"  cried  Percy  with  great  emotion. 

Ay !  and  could  you  have  said  noble-mind- 
ed wife  too,"  said  Lady  Jane  mournfully, 
"  you  would  not  have  been  in  a  situation  to 
have  felt  such  offers  temptations.  Would  I 
had  died  when  I  could  unconsciously  have 
breathed  my  last!  Why  did  you  try,  why  did 
you  fviah  to  save  me  ?  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  us  all,  if  you  had  let  me  die."  Here 
she  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  distress,  which 
gave  exquisite  pain  to  the  hearts  of  her  audi- 
tors. 

"Jane,  this  must  not  be.  You  have  no 
right,"  said  Percy,  *'  to  distress  us  thus." 

**  No  right !  Have  I  no  right  to  feel  my  own 
un worth iness-^nd,  feeling,  to  deplore  iti" 

"  Stop !"  said  Lady  Anne,  willing  to  turn 
the  course  of  her  ideas  — "an  idea  has  Just 
struck  me ; — Is  it  true,  Percy,  that  your  affairs 
are  in  Buch  a  state  as  to  make  oders  of  this 
kind  tempting  to  yoa  1" 

"They  are  indeed.  My  West-India  estates 
have  lately  yielded  little  or  nothing,  and,  and" 
— "  I  will  fill  up  the  sentence,"  cried  Lady 
Jane,  "  he  has  nad  to  pay  unexpected  sums 
for  me!"  "Then  hear  me,"  replied  Lady 
Anne,  "  the  bcMt  of  us  may  yield  in  a  moment 
of  unexpected  weakness  to  strong  temptation. 
As  an  Archbishop  Cranmer  yielded  to  it, 
who  can  say  that  he  shall  always  be  proof 
against  it!" 
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"  True !"  replied  Percy  sighing ;  "  and  who 
should  therefore  presume  severely  to  blame 
another  who  has  been  found  frail  f" 

"  Well,  then ;  I  can  without  a  single  pang 
give  up  my  estal^lishment  at  Green  Rock,  and 
retire  into  some  cheap  part  of  England  on  one- 
third  of  my  income.  The  rest  I  conjure  you 
to  appropriate  to  the  gradual  payment  of  your 
debts ;  and  pay  me  wnen— " 

"  Hold  cried  Percy,  "  nor  insult  us  so 
much  as  to  suppose,  if  retrenchment  be  neces- 
sary, that  it  shall  not  be  made  by  us;  not  you. 
No,  generous  woman!  It  is  my  intention  to 
give  up  my  town-house  next  year ;  and,  if  I 
continue  in  parliament,  to  come  to  a  lodging 
when  my  presence  is  liecessary ;  and  this  ar- 
rangement will,  I  trust,  in  a  year  or  two  set 
me  free  entirely." 

"This  arrangement!"  cried  Lady  Jane; 
"and  have  you  then  fixed  your  plans  without 
consulting  me  !" 

"  May  I  ask  your  ladyship,"  said  Percy, 
"  if  afVer  what  has  passed  you  can  think  you 
have  any  right  to  be  consulted !" 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no— forgive  me  !  I  know  my 
own  unworthiness.  So  then  you  prefer  this 
scheme,"  said  she  recovering  herself,  "  to  ac- 
ceptance of  the  offer  I  brought  you !" 

"  Most  assuredly." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it;  as  glad  as  Lady  Anne : 
for  if  you  had  accepted  it  I  know  1  should 
never  have  liked  you  so  well  agaiiK  I  re- 
member when  I  was  a  child  I  spent  all  my 
little  money  on  a  fine  dress  of  my  own  inven- 
tion for  my  doll,  destroying  the  one  it  wore 
when  I  bought  it;  and  I  procured  some  ^old 
leaf  too  to  cover  its  nose  and  its  cheeks  with ; 
and  when  I  had  thus  made  '  a  thing  of  my 
own,'  I  never  liked  it  as  well  as  I  did  in  its 
original  state.  And  thus,  had  I  made  Percy 
a  minister,  and  smeared  him  over  with  the 
gold  leaf  of  places  and  privileges,  I  should 
never  have  liked  him  so  well  again,  as  I  did 
when  he  was  the  independent  man  I  first  knew 
him.  O  my  dearest  husband  !  how  glad  I  am 
that  you  have  integrity,  though  I  have  none !" 

"  What  you  have  ^ust  said,  Jane,  proves  the 
contrary,  and  that  virtue,  though  spell-bound, 
is  not  dead  within  you." 

"  But  my  dear  Anne,  if  it  never  breaks  the 
spell,  it  might  as  well  be  dead,  you  know." 
Here  she  burst  into  a  long  laugh,  which  almost 
alarmed  Percy  and  her  cousin.  When  it  was 
over,  she  said,  "A  very  charming  idea  has 
just  struck  me,  my  dear  Percy, — f  want  you 
to  sit  to  —  for  a  fancy  portrait.  But  no,  I 
forgot,  you  have  no  picture-money.  However, 
I^ady  Anne  has,  and  she  will  be  very  glad  to 
pay  for  it ;  and  the  subject  shall  be  Hercules 
oetween  Pleasure  and  Virtue  —  that  is  you 
just  now  between  Anne  and  me.  Here  was  I, 
Pleasure  you  know,  tempting  you  with  places 
and  embassies  and  all  manner  of  fine  things, 
Turkish  beauties,  and  what  not!  and  there 
was  Anne,  with  her  fine  sentiments,  and  morals, 
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and  heroics,  bidding  you  be  a  good  boy,  and 
not  listen  to  naughty  women 

am  glad  to  see  you  can  be  so  merry, 
Jane,^*  said  Lady  Anne. 
'*  Merry !"  cried  Lady  Jane. 
"Well;  light-hearted  if  you  will." 
Light-hearted !    O  the  weight  of  such 
lightness  1 

'  I  UniffhM;  but  *faith  I  am  not  light  of  soul ; 
And  be  who  most  Misfortune's  scourge  has  felt. 
Will  tell  you,  Laughter  is  the  child  of  Misery.'* 

My  mirth  is  embroidery  on  a  palU  it  is  a  gay 
and  glittering  mantle  wrapped  round  a  corpse. 
O  Anne !  Is  the  brilliancy  of  liorhtning  whole- 
some? Is  the  hectic  of  fever  healthy  1  Are 
these  faded  cheeks,  these  hollow  eyes,  signs 
of  mirth  and  light-hearted ness  1  Nay  Tooek 
me  not,  my  cousin !  But  check  those  tears, 
Anne ;  I  deserre  them  not.  Gracious  heaven ! 
what  a  contrast !"  (seeing  her  own  foce  and 
Lady  Anne's  together  in  the  glass.)  Look 
at  that  cheek^even,  pure,  and  wholesome  as 
the  mind  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  yet  it  is  an 
older  cheek  than  mine !  Anne,  indeed  I  am 
very  generous  not  to  hate  you." 
**Jane!  I  must  interfere,"  cried  Percy; — 
you  distress  your  cousin,  and  me  too.  My 
dear  love,  you  are  very  nervous  and  initable  to- 
day, and  fanciful ; — 1  doubt  that — " 

"  Yes,  you  are  right ;  I  am  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  strong  opiate.  Dearest  Anne !  com- 
pose yourself,"  she  added ;  but  Lady  Anne 
nastily  quitted  the  room.  "  Nor  is  the  con- 
trast in  person,  greater  than  in  mind,"  conti- 
nued Lady  Jane.  "  How  strange  it  is !  The 
only  wish  of  her  pure  and  innocent  heart  was 
disappointed,  yet  the  had  not  recourse  to  dis- 
sipation or  vice.  She  did  not  fit  herself  to 
exclaim  with  the  poet : — 

*  —All  this  giddy  waste  of  years  ;— 
This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures ! 

Hadst  thou  been  mine,  bad  all  been  hiisb'd. 
This  cheek,  now  pale  with  early  riot, 

With  passion's  hecuc  ne'er  had  flush'd. 
But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet !' 

while  I,  happy  in  every  granted  wish  of  mine, 
/  could  not  exist  without  taking  drams,  for- 
sooth !" 
*»  Drams  1" 

"  Ay,  drams ; — what  is  gaming  but  a  men* 
tal  dram — an  alternation  of  hope  and  fear, 
which  the  disappointed  and  the  wretched  fly  to, 
men  and  women,  sated  and  sick  of  every  thing, 
in  order  to  give  them  that  artificial  interest 
which  their  feelings  are  become  incapable  of  1 
But  I  was  not  disappointed — I  was  happy ; 
— *  blessed  beyond  my  sex's  charter;'  and 
yet  I  gamed,  and  yet  I  squandered  money ! 
and  yet  I  wasted  the  most  precious  years  of 
life  in  heartless  dissipation!  O  why  did  you 
save  me  from  an  unconscious  death  t  for  if  I 
am  conscious,  my  death-bed  will  be  a  dread- 
ful one." 


*  See  Miss  Baillie's  Plays. 


"My  dear  Jane,"  said  Percy,  "this  dis- 
tressing agitation  is  the  result  of  too  frequent 
stimuli  and  want  of  sleep,  and  I  ingul  on  your 
lying  down  and  trying  to  compose  yourself." 

"but  will  you  stay  with  met  will  you 
watch  by  me  as  in  our  happier  days  ?" 

Yes,  I  will — I  will  do  my  duty,  Jane." 

"Your  duty!  O,  Percy!  your  duty  was 
your  pleasure  once !" 

"  And  is  now,  dear,  captions,  sospidous  be- 
ing!" 

"  And  you  will  sit  by  me  1" 
"Yes.*^ 

"Then  perhaps  I  may  onee  more  sleep 
(quietly."  And  Percy  had  soon  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  her  sink  into  a  tolerably  com- 
posed slumber. 

Such  scenes  as  the  foregoing  now  frequently 
took  place ;  and  sometimes  when  Percy  and 
her  cousin  urged  her  to  retire  with  them  and 
the  children  to  Green  Rock,  and  give  un  the 
dissipation  into  which  she  was  again  plung- 
ing, she  very  justly  replied,  "  I  know  and  feel 
the  value  of  these  rational  and  virtuous  plea- 
sures, which  you  hold  out  to  me ;  but  I  have 
now  no  power  of  enjoving  them.  Rich  meats, 
fine  fruits,  and  choice  wines  are  delicious 
things ;  but,  if  one  has  lost  one's  taste  or  one's 
digestion,  they  are  offered  to  our  lip  in  vain ; 
— and  so  it  is  with  me.    My  pursuits  com- 

Sired  to  yours,  are  as  sour  sroall-beer  to  pure 
urgundy !  But,  if  I  can  only  digest  the  for- 
mer, I  must  persist  to  refuse  the  latter.  You 
should  have  let  me  (ite ;  and  that  would  have 
been  better  for  us  all; — and  yet,  and  yet! 
Afler  death  comes  judgment,  Anne !  And 
how  does  my  account  stand  ?" 

Though  Lady  Anne's  rigid  principles  made 
her  wish  to  wiUidraw  herself  rrom  the  society 
of  Percy,  she  gave  up  all  idea  of  leaving  Lady 
Jane  while  she  continued  in  her  present  state 
of  mind,  because  she  did  not  think  it  right  that 
Lady  Jane  should  be  left  to  the  nainful  influ- 
ence of  her  own  corroding  reflections;  nor 
could  she  give  up  all  hope  of  awakening  her, 
in  some  moment  of  self-reproach,  to  strong 
and  effective  efforts  towards  amendment;  so 
difficult  is  it  for  affection  to  relinquish  the 
cheering  expectation  of  reforming  its  object, 
— so  prone  is  it  to  hope  on,  till  a  resistless 
conviction  flashes  on  the  soul,  that  the  re- 
formation, at  first  improbable  perhaps,  is  now, 
even  to  the  sanguine  eye  of  love,  become  tm- 
possihlt. 

But  in  order  to  explain  the  events  that  are 
soon  to  follow,  I  must  go  back  to  a  iSte  given 
a  few  months  before  her  illness  by  Lady  Jane. 
I  have  before  said  that  her  taste  was  unri- 
valled, and  her  expenditure  to  gratify  it  un- 
bounded. An  inner  apartment,  in  which  sup- 
per was  to  be  served  for  the  ,  was  con- 
verted into  an  entire  bower  of  roses — and 
roses  so  natural  in  their  appearance,  and  at  » 
distance  even  in  their  fragrance,  especially  as 
real  ones  were  mixed  wim  them,  that  the  ey» 
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and  eren  the  smell  were  deceived.  She  had 
bespoken  these  admirable  flowers  of  her  great 
man  on  such  occasions,  and  he  had  procured 
them  from  a  poor  man  near  the  Seven  Dials,  who 
had  been  taught  to  make  them  by  an  indigent 
Italian,  who  had  lodged  at  his  house,  and  died 
there.  This  man,  whose  name  was  Walters, 
was  the  most  improper  person  possible  to  be 
employed  for  a  paymaster  like  Lady  Jane,  as 
he  always  owed  his  money  before  he  earned 
it ;  not  so  much  from  extravagance,  as  from 
the  wish  to  buy  little  comforts  for  his  wife,  on 
whom  he  doted.  Walters  had  seen  better 
days,  and  his  nride  had  not  fallen  with  his 
fortunes ;  he  had  a  virtuous  horror,  I  may  call 
it,  both  of  a  workhouse  and  a  prison;  but  he 
wanted  at  the  same  time  that  virtuous  firm- 
ness of  character  which  resists  running  in 
debt,  as  the  sure  precursor  of  both.  As  soon 
therefore  as  his  money  for  his  flowers  was 
due,  he  dunned  Mr.  for  it;  and  he,  know- 
ing Lady  Jane  would  not  pay  him  for  years 
perhaps,  refused  to  advance  the  smallest  sum 
out  or  his  own  pocket,  but  desired  him  to  go 
with  his  demand  to  Lady  Jane  herself,  and 
say  he  sent  him.  Lady  Jane  therefore  got  the 
bill,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  great  po- 
verty ;  and  she  had  on  this  occasion  the  feel- 
ing, and  the  justice,  to  go  to  Percy  with  the 
account,  which  amounted  to  a  considerable 
sum,  as  since  the  ii&te  he  had  made  for  her 
roses  and  other  flowers.  Percy  immediately 
fave  her  the  money ;  but  that  evening  she  lost 
It  all  at  the  card-table,  and  the  poor  wife  of 
Walters  was  dismissed  the  next  dajr  with 
promiua  instead  of  payment.  Again  and 
again  she  came,  till  Ellis  once  more  presented 
the  account  to  Lady  Jane,  who  started  with 
conscious  baseness  when  she  saw  it ;  nor  could 
she  be  easy  till  she  told  Lady  Anne  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  received  money  to  discharge 
dt.  But  the  next  morning  a  tale  of  woe  was 
{presented  to  her  of  a  very  shocking  kind ;  and 
as  the  general  patroness  of  distress.  Lady 
.Jane  gave  to  Charity  what  she  ought  to  have 
given  to  Justice,  and  Mrs.  Walters  was  again 
(dismissed  unpaid. — ^Thiswas  certainly  an  ag- 
gravated case;  but  still,  severe  was  the  retri- 
^ution. 

Poor  Walters,  oppressed  with  debts,  though 
two-thirds  of  the  money  due  would  have  paid 

them  all,  continued  to  dun  by  turns  Mr.  

and  Lady  Jane ;  but  the  latter  never  heard  of 
bis  repeated  applications,  as  the  rule  of  the 
bouse  was,  not  to  trouble  their  lady  till  cred- 
itors grew  very  clamorous;  and  Mr.  —  still 
refused  to  nay  him,  because  he  was  not  yet 
paid  himulj.  To  fruitless  dunning  soon  suc- 
ceeded the  mischievous  alternative  of  drinking, 
Tke  patience  of  Walters*  creditors  was  at  last 
exhausted  ;  and  one  day,  when  to  the  tempo- 
raiy  exhilaration  of  dram-drinking  had  suc- 
ceeded its  consequent  irritation  and  exhaustion, 
two  bailiffs  entered  his  now  denuded  apart- 
menti<aAd  produced  a  writ  against  him.  In 


vain  his  wife  shrieked,  and  knelt,  and  prayed 
for  time;  it  could  not  be  granted,  and  poor 
Walters  must  go  to  prison.  They  had  just 
been  eating  their  dinner  (alas!  their  last  meal 
together,)  and  the  table  was  not  cleared. 

"  You  know  Fanny,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
always  said  I  never  would  go  to  prison, — nor 
will  I  now;"  and  in  an  instant  he  cut  his 
throat  with  the  knife  with  which  he  had  been 
eating,  and  sunk  a  bleeding  corpse  on  the 
floor. 

His  wife — but  she,  I  hope,  was  spared  some 
agonies,  even  by  the  violence  of  those  she  en- 
dured, as  all  sense  was  immediately  suspend- 
ed in  her,  and  reason  completely  overthrown. 
So  that,  in  ten  days  after  her  poor  husband's 
suicide,  she  was  the  inmate  of  a  madhouse ! 
whence,  however,  she  had  been  dismissed  as 
cured,  at  the  very  time  that  Lady  Jane  was 
first  able  to  visit  as  usual. 

Lady  Anne  and  Percy  had  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, they  thought,  in  calming  Lady  Jane's 
mind,  and  convincing  her  that,  if  she  would 
but  forego  her  bad  habits,  she  would  in  time 
acquire  good  ones,  and  that  the  virtues  of 
her  future  life,  (and  she  was  not  yet  thirty) 
would  expiate,  they  trusted,  the  follies  of  her 
youth. 

But  Lady  Jane  was  not  so  likely  to  amend 
her  conduct,  as  many  other  women  under  her 
circumstances  would  have  b^en ;  because  she 
had  those  popular  virtues  which  throw  a  glitter- 
ing veil  over  the  vices  of  a  character,  and  there- 
by bestow  on  it  a  false  radiance  diflicult  to  de- 
tect. Lady  Jane  knew  that  those  errors  which 
had  injured  her  husband's  peace  and  fortune, 
and  lowered  her  in  his  esteem,  were  either  not 
known  to  the  world,  or  were  forgotten  in  her 
deeds  of  charity,  her  active  benevolence,  and 
the  fascinations  of  her  person ;  and  though  her 
heart  was  wounded  by  a  sense  of  her  faults,  it 
required  more  strength  of  mind  than  she  pos- 
sessed, to  break  through  habits  the  indulgence 
of  which  did  not  destroy  that  popularity  which 
was  her  favourite  idol. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  characters  so  danger- 
ous in  society  as  those  which  unite  great  vir- 
tues with  great  faults,  and  seduce  by  the  for- 
mer into  imitation  or  toleration  of  the  latter ; 
while  the  unwary  imitator,  who  would  have 
shrunk  with  aversion  from  the  contagion  of 
errors  unaccompanied  by  the  attractions  of 
virtues,  becomes  a  prey  to  the  one  uncon- 
sciously, by  means  of  the  other, — as  he,  who 
would  on  principle  reject  the  alcohol  of  a 
dram-shop,  eagerly  and  unconsciously  swal- 
lows the  pernicious  spirit  when  hidden  in  the 
palatable  shape  of  a  liqueur. 

'•Well,  ffive  me  only  till  the  season  is 
over,"  said  Lady  Jane  one  evening,  "  and  then 
I  will  turn  hermit  and  live  at  Green  Rock. 
And  then 

*      may  I  breathe  my  last, 
Blessed  by  the  tongues  that  charmed  my  youthful 
ear, 
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Mourned  by  the  few  my  toul  acknowledged  here, 
Deplored  by  thoee  in  early  days  allied. 
And  unremember*d  by  the  world  beside  !* 

But  I  am  now  so  much  improved  in  my  looks, 
that  I  beg'in  to  relish  aociety  again.  See, 
Anne,  donU  you  think  I  am  very  good-looking 
to-night  1  But  I  am  not  quite  dressed  yet. 
When  I  burst  on  you  in  all  my  glory,  I  flatter 
myself  you  will  admire.** 

"  Poor  soul !  in  all  her  glory !  Is  (hal  a 
woman's  glory  V*  said  Lady  Anne  to  herself ; 
and  she  was  glad  to  be  roused  from  a  painful 
reverie  by  the  entrance  of  Percy  and  the  chil- 
dren. 

thought  you  were  going  with  Lady 
Jane,"  said  Percy. — No— 1  have  a  bad  head- 
ache, and  wish  to  go  to  rest  early,**  she  re- 
plied when,  dressed  most  becomingly  in  a 
robe  of  white  satin,  and  in  a  blaze  of  jewels, 
Lady  Jane  entered  the  room. 

*M  flatter  myself,  good  people,*'  cried  she 
gaily,  that  I  am  quite  beautiml  to-night. — I 
have  coloured  my  cheeks  as  like  Anne*s  as 
possible,  and  what  with  judicious  displays, 
and  more  judicious  concealments,  I  think  I  am 
quite  the  thing.'* 

*•  You  look  like  a  young  bride,  Jane,*'  said 
Percy. 

If  I  look  young  I  am  contented,  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  a  bride  again.** 

Alas !  she  was  more  like  a  victim  dressed 
for  sacrifice. 

**  Well,  my  darlings,**  said  she  to  the  boys, 
"  I  see  you  are  dazzled  by  my  jewels.  But 
in  truth,  as  the  wise  Cornelia  said,  you  are 
my  jewels ;  and  I  trust  that  ere  long  I  shall 
/  prove  by  m^ actions  that  I  think  so.** 

"God  sPed  the  time!**  cried  Percy. — 
"  Amen  !**  said  Lady  Anne ;  while  Lady  Jane, 
afi*ectionately  kissing  her,  said  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles,  "  Ay,  kind,  good  Anne,  I 
know  I  have  always  your  good  wishes ;  and 
when  I  deserve  your  good  word  too,  it  will  be 
the  proudest  day  of  my  life.**— Percy  now  in- 
terrupted her,  to  bid  her  good  night,  as  he 
must  go  to  the  House,  being  already  later  than 
he  wished  to  be.  Soon  after  his  departure, 
her  carriage  was  announced,  and  Lady  Jane 
took  leave  of  her  children  and  Lady  Anne, 
which  she  did  with  much  of  her  former  play- 
fulness; and  turning  back  at  the  door,  she 
kissed  her  hand  smiling  as  in  her  happiest 
hours, — destined  alas!  to  smile  no  more  in 
this  world.-*- A  crowd,  as  usual,  had  assembled 
at  the  steps,  where  her  carriage  usually  waited 
some  time,  to  see  Lady  Jane  get  in.  She 
now  appeared  brilliant  and  beautiful  as  ever, 
and  stopped  an  instant  on  the  last  step,  perhaps 
for  the  pleasure  of  displaying  herself.  At 
i  this  instant  a  woman  rushed  np  to  her,  and 
-  '  almost  buried  a  knife  in  her  body.  Lady  Jane 
shrieked  and  fell,  while  the  incensed  populace 
seized  the  assassin,  and  one  of  the  servants 
drew  the  knife  out  of  the  wound. 

Lady  Anne  had  luckily  just  sent  the  boys 


to  bed,  who  had  been  allowed  as  a  frolic  to  sit 
up  till  eleven;  —  for  the  shriek  reached  her 
ears,  and  she  flew  rapidly  into  the  hall.  Alas ! 
what  a  sight  met  her  view !  That  beloved 
being,  who  had  so  lately  left  her  radiant  with 
conscious  loveliness,  and  full  of  renewed  hope 
of  happiness  to  come,  now  bleeding  and  mo- 
tionless, borne  on  the  servants*  arms,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  very  agonies  of  death  !  A  deep 
groan  burst  from  Lady  Anne,  which  roused 
the  senses  of  the  sufierer;  and  Lady  Jane, 
opening  her  eyes,  recognised  the  pale  and 
agonized  countenance  which  bent  over  her  in 
tearless,  speechless  sorrow ;  and  shaking  her 
head  mournfully,  she  motioned  to  lay  her  head 
on  her  bosom.  Jennings,  meanwhile,  had  or- 
dered the  coachman  to  drive  full  speed  to  the 
House  for  his  master,  but  only  to  say  an  acci- 
dent had  happened  to  his  lady. 

"What  is  to  be  done  with  the  murderer, 
my  lady  1**  said  one  of  the  servants  to  Lady 
Anne. 

"  Murderer!**  cried  she  shuddering. 

"Yes,  my  lady, — this  is  she,**  and  Lady 
Jane  involuntarily  following  the  direction  of 
his  eyes,  saw  a  poor  wild  wretched-looking 
woman  held  between  two  men. 

"  Take  that  woman  away !  take  her  away ! 
the  sight  iof  her  distracts  me!**  said  Lady 
Anne  with  a  scream  of  horror ;  and  she  was 
taken  into  a  room  below. 

"Who  is  she,  do  you  know!**  murmured 
Lady  Jane,  who  as  yet  resisted  their  wishes 
to  carry  her  up  stairs. 

"  I  don*t  know  who  she  is,  my  lady,  but 
she  says  her  name  is  Walters.** 

"  Walters  !**  muttered  Lady  Jane,  "  Wal- 
ters !  I  should  know  .  . .  **  and  suddenly  re- 
collecting her  debt  to  the  poor  flower-man,  she 
hid  her  face  in  Lady  Anne^s  bosom,  and  groan- 
ed piteously. 

"Do,  dearest  Jane,  let  us  remove  you  up 
stairs,*'  said  Lady  Anne. 

"  No,— lest  I  bleed  to  death  before  Percy 
comes.*'  Nor,  when  a  surgeon  arrived,  would 
she  allow  herself  to  be  examined  till  Percy 
came. 

Percy  had  left  Lady  Jane  that  evening  with 
much  of  his  former  tenderness  towards  her 
renewed.  She  had  looked  more  like  her  for- 
mer self  than  she  had  lately  done.  She  had 
promised  well,  too;  she  had  looked  and 
spoken  like  a  mother ;  and  ever  apt  to  regard 
the  bright  side  of  every  thing,  he  had,  on  his 
way  to  the  House,  felt  happier  and  more  satis- 
fied with  his  wife  and  his  prospects  than  he 
had  done  for  years  •  •  . .  when,  on  his  ap- 
proaching the  House,  he  was  met  by  a  man 
who  told  him  his  carriage  was  waiting  for 
him.  Alarmed,  he  knew  not  why,  he  rushed 
hastily  forward,  exclaiming,  "John, what  is 
the  matter?*' 

"  My  lady,  sir,"  replied  the  roan,  scarcely 
able  to  speak,  "an  accident  to  my  lady!*' 
And  Percy,  not  daring  to  ask  more,  was  driven 
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home  in  a  state  of  terrible  anxiety.  But  his 
wildest  fears  could  not  have  imagined  a  more 
dreadful  scene  than  awaited  him  on  his  en- 
tranoe  to  that  home,  which  he  had  quitted  so 
full  of  joyful  expectation,  and  his  feelings 
were  still  more  agonized  by  what  he  heard 
from  the  crowd  at  the  door. 

Percy  is  come !"  whispered  Lady  Anne, 
averting  her  eyes  from  the  overcoming  agony 
of  Percy's  look,  while  with  an  exclamation  of 
horror  he  rushed  forward  to  clasp  the  poor  vic- 
lim  in  his  arms,  Oh !  who  has  done  this  V 
exclaimed  he,  dreading  to  be  told  that  it  was 
the  hand  of  revenge. 

**A  mad  person,*'  replied  Lady  Anne, 
^*  who  if  In  custody ;  but  more  of  that  here- 
aCter.  She  would  not  be  moved  or  examined 
tQl  you  came,  and  Oh !  the  time  has  been 
very  long!" 

**  Let  Percy  carry  me,"  faltered  out  Lady 
Jane;  and  his  scalding  tears  fell  on  her  bosom, 
while  he  bore  her  in  his  trembling  arms  to 
ber  own  apartment.  Lady  Jane  was  right ;  the 
notion,  slight  as  it  was,  made  the  blc^  gush 
out  afresh,  and  she  fainted  before  she  was  laid 
on  the  bed.  By  this  time,  two  of  the  first 
surgeons  in  London  were  arrived,  whom  Lady 
Anne  had  sent  for;  and,  having  cut  away  her 
diess,  the  wound  was  examined.  It  was 
deep,  but  they  hoped  not  mortal ;  yet  there 
was  great  danger  to  be  apprehended,  danger 
of  a  mortification.  Meanwhile,  Lady  Jane 
had  recovered  from  her  swoon,  but  her  coun- 
tenance wore  the  settled  habit  of  despair; 
and  Percy,  unable  to  bear  the  scene,  left  the 
room  for  a  while.  It  then  occurred  to  him 
that  it  was  right  he  should  interrogate  the 
murderer;  and  though  Jennings  violently  op- 
posed his  doing  it,  he  was  resolved,  and  went 
into  the  room  below.  "  A  woman !"  exclaim- 
ed he,  averting  his  head  with  agony  from  the 
beinff  who  had  perhaps  murdered  his  wife; 

\Vhat,  poor  wretch !  could  lead  you  to  such 
a  crime!" 

She  is  mad,  dear  sir,"  said  Jennings, 
eagerly. 

"  Yes, — ^I  am  mad,"  replied  she,  "but  then 
who  made  me  so  1   My  Lady  Percy !" 

Percy  started,  but  said,  •*  Go  on — who  are 
you  1" 

"  I  am  nobody  now,  and  have  nothing ;  but 
I  was  once  Walters,  the  flower-maker's  happy 
wife ; — ^for  he  was  the  best  of  husbands." 
And  where  is  he  V  asked  Percy. 

"  In  heaven,  I  hope,  thonprh  he  did  cut  his 
throat  rather  than  go  to  prison,  because  my 
Ladjr  Percy  would  not  pay  him,  and  so  he 
ran  m  debt !" 

Here,  if  Jennings  had  not  supported  him, 
Percy  would  have  fallen  on  the  ground,  and 
the  woman  went  on,  for  he  could  not  inter- 
rupt her.  '*  Well, — I  saw  him  die ;  and  for 

two  months  I  was,  I  fancy,  dead  too, — but  I 
came  to  life  again,  and  went  home,— to  a  home 
without  Walters;  but  as  soon  as  I  got  settled 


he  appeared  to  me;  but  I  won't  tell  what  he 
said,  though  I  did  as  he  bade  me,— and  that 
very  night  amongst  some  rubbish  I  found  the 
very  knife  he  used  to  kill  himself.  Oh !  says 
I,  this  is  what  he  meant; — so  I  hid  it  in  my 
bosom,  for  I  knew  a  use  for  it,— and  I  did  as 
Walters  bade  me,  and  I  revenged  him,  for  I 
have  killed  Lady  Percy." 

Percy  could  bear  no  more,  and  was  rushing 
out  of  the  room ;  but  making  a  great  effort, 
he  turned  back,  saying,  "See  Siat  she  is 
kindly  and  humanely  treated,  for  the  poor 
creature  is  certainly  insane."  True;  but  he 
felt  only  too  bitterly  that  she  had  "  method  in 
her  madness,"  and  he  well  recollected  {giving 
Lady  Jane  money  to  pay  Walters,  a  nower- 
man. 

The  poor  woman  had,  on  her  return  home, 
found  by  accident  the  knife  her  husband  had 
used  in  his  suicide ;  and  the  sight  of  it  having 
overset  her  reason  again,  her  bewildered  brain 
had  fancied  she  saw  Walters,  and  that  he  told 
her  to  kill  Lady  Jane,  and  with  that  same 
weapon. 

It  was  certainly  with  increased  agony  that 
Percy  returned  into  his  wife's  apartment,  who 
was  now  undressed,  and  lying  composedly  in 
her  bed,  —  while  Lady  Anne,  white  and  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue,  stood  gazing  on  her  in 
mournful  silence. 

"  Let  me  speak  ta  you  one  moment,"  said 
Percy,  alarmed  at  her  death-like  appearance, 
and  Lady  Anne  suffered  him  to  lead  her  from 
the  bed.  Do  you  not  remember  the  name  of 
Walters,  a  flower-man,  who  made  those  beau- 
tiful roses  for  one  of  the  poor  soul's  ffttes !" 

"  I  do, — but  I  also  know  that  Uiis  bill  was 
paid,  for  I  gave  her  money  to  pa;^t." 

"  Ay — and  so  did  /;  but  depend  upon  it»  it 
was  never  paid." 

"No!" 

"  Though  the  poor  woman  be  mad,  her  story 
is  but  too  probable !" 

"No,  no;  I  will  hear  no  more,"  said  Lady 
Anne,  turning  verjr  faint,  and  laying  her  head 
on  Lady  Jane's  pillow.  Percy,  too  restless 
to  be  stationary,  and  anxious  to  know  the 
truth,  now  went  in  search  of  Ellis,  and  inter- 
rogated her  so  closely,  that  Ellis,  bursting 
into  tears,  confirmed  all  the  woman  had  said ; 
adding  that,  though  she  knew  the  end  of  the 
unhappy  Walters,  she  had  carefully  kept  it 
from  Lady  Jane,  for  she  well  knew  how  it 
would  afflict  her. 

"  Dreadful !"  said  Percy  to  himself,  "  what 
a  fate  is  mine !  for  I  must  in.  justice  and  hu- 
manity maintain  through  her  future  existence 
the  being  who  has  deprived  my  wife  of  hers ! 
Yet  I  must  do  it;  must,  where  I  can,  atone 
for  the  errors  of  the  wretched  Jane !" 

Percy  now  returned  to  the  apartment  of  the 
sufferer,  but  he  forbore  to  name  to  Lady  Anne 
what  he  saw  she  wished  to  remain  ignorant 
of.  That  night  Lady  Jane,  though  she  did 
not  sleep,  lay  quiet  and  silent,  except  that 
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erery  now  «nd  then  she  groaned  dreadfully ; 
and  when  Lady  Anne,  who  never  moved  from 
her,  tenderly  inquired  whether  it  waa  pain 
from  the  wound  that  occasioned  her  to  g^oan, 
she  shook  her  head,  and  faintly  murmured  ; — 
'*Pain  of  the  mind!  Pain  of  the  mind!" 
Percy,  meanwhile,  wandered  fVom  room  to 
room,  too  wretched  to  sit  still,  and  too  anx- 
ious concerning  his  unhappy  wife  to  think  of 
endeavouring  to  take  repose. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  surgeons  came 
again,  and  seemed  to  tnmk  unfavourably  of 
the  appearance  of  the  wound,  while  Lady  Jane 
fixed  her  ea?er  eyes  on  their  face  as  if  she 
would  read  their  every  thought  When  they 
had  ended  their  consultation.  Lady  Anne  fol> 
lowed  them  out  to  ask  their  real  opinion,  and 
Lady  Jane  was  therefore  left  alone  with  the  phy- 
sician who  attended  with  them.  I  cannot 
make  out  entirely,"  said  Lady  Jane,  in  a  sort  of 
whisper  to  him,  who  it  was  tl^t  thus  wound- 
ed me  ;  do  you  know,  sirt  for  I  feel  that  I 
should  be  much  easier  if  I  khew  the  whole 
truth,  as  then  I  should  be  spared  these  ever- 
restless  conjectures ;"  and  tne  physician,  not 
suspecting  that  she  had  a  clue  to  Mrs.  Wal- 
ters' bloody  deed  which  he  had  not,  and  feel- 
ing that  anguish  and  restlessness  in  her  situa- 
tion must  be  mischievous,  told  her  that  a  mad 
woman  of  the  name  of  Walters  had  wounded 
her ;  a  poor  woman  who  had  gone  mad  in  con- 
sequence of  seeinor  her  husband  cut  his  throat  to 
avoid  goin?  to  prison  for  debt.  And  as  soon  as 
he  had  said  this,  he  saw  Lady  Jane  hide  her 
face  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  heard  her  utter 
groans  to  which  he  could  not  endure  to  listen, 
till  Lady  ^nne  overhearing  her  ran  into  the 
room,  with  "a  face  even  of  more  woe  than  when 
she  quitted  it.  As  soon  as  the  physician  was 
gone,  Lady  Jane,  slowly  and  with  great  effort, 
told  her,  she  found  her  suspicions  true,  and 
that  it  had  been  blood  for  blood;  —  nor  could 
Lady  Anne's  declarations  of  ignorance  on  the 
subject,  which  were  literally  true,  at  all  weak- 
en Lady  Jane's  horrible  but  inst  convictions. 
"  Let  me  unburden  my  mind  to  some  one," 
said  she.  "Shall  I  send  for  your  uncle V 
asked  Lady  Anne.  •*  No !"  she  replied,  **  I 
will  see  him  before  I  die,  but  I  will  not  shock 
his  affections  and  wound  his  pride  by  unveil- 
ing to  him  the  whole  of  his  niece's  delinquen- 
cy." But  before  any  clergyman  could  arrive, 
a  violent  delirium  came  on,  and  her  children, 
whom  she  had  wished  to  see,  were  forbidden 
to  enter. 

What  were  not  the  agonies  of  Percy  and 
Lady  Anne,  to  find  that  the  images  uppermost 
in  her  mind  were  the  self-murdered  Walters 
and  his  frantic  wife !  "  Look !  there  they 
are !"  she  exclaimed ;  —  "Take  them  away ! 
take  them  away!"  while  she  pathetically 
prayed  her  husband  and  her  cousin  to  shield 
her  from  their  wrath,  and  from  their  just  retri- 
bution. 

Alas !  while  she  was  thus  severely  expiat- 
6^ 


ing  the  result  of  error,  which,  though  not  lead-* 
ing  to  intentional  guilt,  yet  from  its  pernicious 
magnitude  was  as  dreadful  in  its  consequence 
as  guilt  which  had  been  intended,  the  news^ 
papers  were  full  of  loud  laments  for  her  dan-^ 
ger,  and  loud  execrations  of  her  assassin. 
The  sonnetteer  wrote  and  published  verses 
declaring  the  probable  extinction  of  such  a 
luminary  as  Lady  Jane  Percy  to  be  as  much 
to  be  dreaded  as  that  of  the  sun  himself;  for 
that  her  bounty  and  influence,  like  bis,  dif- 
fused happiness  and  plenty  on  ail  around  her  ; 
while  relations,  friends,  acquaintances,  and- 
even  strangers,  thronged  her  door  from  night 
till  morning  with  inquiries  alter  her  situation ; 
and  even  the  gayest  assemblies  were  rendered- 
gloomy,  by  the  appearance  in  eyery*  comer  of 
the  room  of  CToups  evidently  formed  to  discuss* 
the  mournful  fieite  of  the  once  certain  ornament 
and  delight  of  every  scene  that  she  honoured 
with  her  presence ;  and  on  her  table  at  home^ 
the  eye  of  the  unhappy  and  conscious  husband 
was  continually  met  by  books,  in  the  first 
page  of  which  he  read  a  dedication  praising 
Lady  Jane  Percy  as  the  most  exalted,  most 
benevolent,  and  most  spotless  of  her  sex ;  till 
maddened  by  what  to  him  appeared  mockery 
at  such  a  moment,  he  used  to  dash  the  lying 
pages  with  indignation  on  the  ground. 

But  if  it  was  apony  to  them  to  witness  Lady 
Jane's  delirium,' it  was  even  tenfold  pain  to 
watch  beside  her  dying  bed  when  delirium 
had  subsided,  when  mortification  had  actually 
taken  place,  when  returning  sense,  and  ab^ 
sence  from  pain,  proclaimed  her  dissolution 
near,  and  she  was  at  her  own  earnest  desire 
assured  that  her  fate  was  inevitable. 

"And  is  it  really  sol  And  must  I  diet"' 
she  violently  exclaimed  ;  "  I,  who  am  so  ill 
prepared  for  death !  I,  who  have  wasted  what 
all  the  good  value  and  improve,  in  vicious 
pleasures,  and  neglect  of  positive  duties !" 

"  Jane,  Jane ;  have  mercy  on  me !"  said 
Percy,  falling  on  his  knees  beside  her,  and 
kissing  her  clenched  hand,  clenched  with  the 
agony  of  her  soul.  "  Look  at  your  poor 
cousin !  see  how  she  suffers-— and  do  not  tor^ 
ture  us  thus." 

"  Suffers !  she  suffers !  Why  the  greatest 
sufferings  of  virtue  like  hers,  are  pleasures  to 
the  pan^  I  feel  from  the  consciousness  of 
guilt!  Do  you  forget,"  she  wildly  added, 
"  that  there  is  blood  upon  my  conscience  1" 

"  These  are  the  ravings  of  a  distempered 
imagination,  dearest  Jane.  Do  yourself  jus- 
tice? Remember  your  virtues  as  well  as  your 
failings!  Remember  you  have  been  a  fond, 
faithful  wife  !'• 

"  And  with  such  a  husband  that  was  great 
merit,  was  it  not!"  she  said  with  an  ironical 
smile.  Here  she  paused  ;  for  a  sudden  altera- 
tion took  place  in  her  countenance,  and  Lady 
Anne's  ever-watchful  eye  read  in  it  the  ap- 
proaches of  death. 

"Quick,  quick,"  cried  Lady  Jane,  "send 
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for  mj  uncle !  let  roe— let  me— have  his  pray- 
ers in  my  last  moments !"  And  Ellis  ran  into 
the  apartment  below  to  fetch  both  her  uncles, 
who  in  mournful  silence  were  waiting  to  at- 
tend the  death-bed  of  one  who  had  ever  been 
the  pride  and  often  the  charm  of  their  exist- 
ence. But  they  arrived  too  late.  Lady  Jane 
again  deplored  her  past  life,  her  waste  of  time, 
the  neglect  of  her  cousin*s  precepts  and  exam- 
ple, the  distress  she  had  occasioned  both  to 
her  and  to  her  husband ;  when,  suddenly  seiz- 
ing Lady  Anne's  hand,  she  exclaimed,  Pray 
for  roe!  praj  for  me,  Anne,  I  am  dy ins!  and 
Oh!  how  mil  of  dread!  how  full  of  reluc- 
tance! .Yet  let  me  die  performing  one  iust 
deed." — ^Then  putting  Lady  Anne^  hand  in 
that  of  Percy,  she  joined  and  pressed  them 
together,  and  tried  to  express  her  wishes  and 
her  meaning.  But  the  power  of  utterance  was 
gone ;  and  {Messing  their  united  hands  to  her 
cold,  clammy  lips,  she  seemed,  as  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  to  murmur  an  inward 
prayer;  and  sinking  back  on  her  pillow,  she 
expired  without  a  groan. 
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There  are  few  truths,  perhaps,  of  which  we 
want  to  be  more  frequently  reminded  by  strik- 
ing and  alarming  illustrations  than  those  with 
which  we  are  the  best  acquainted. 

We  are  all  such  self-deluders,  as  to  be  apt 
to  fancy  that  what  we  have  long  known,  and 
admitted  in  theory,  we  must  necessarily  never 
deviate  from  in  practice.  Hence  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  habitual  violators 
of  truth  express  the  most  virtuous  horror  of 
falsehood,  till  some  dire  result  of  their  mis- 
chievous propensity,  or  some  warning  exam- 
ple, teaches  them  to  look  into  themselves,  and 
learn,  though  usually  too  late,  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  admire  right  rules  of  acting,  and  ano- 
ther to  act  rightly.  There  never  was  a  parent 
probably  who  did  not  highly  approve  those 
golden  rules  of  action  laid  down  for  os  in  the 
apologues  called  ^8op*s  fables ; — no  mother 
ever  read  without  conviction  as  well  as  horror 
the  tale  of  the  thief  who  bit  off  his  mother's 
ear  before  he  ascended  the  scaffold ;  or  perused 
without  thoroughly  assenting  to  it,  the  wise 
application  at  the  end  of  that  warning  tale 
which  says — It  is  a  mistaken  notion  in  peo- 
ple when  they  imagine  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  restraining  or  regulating  the  actions  of 
very  young  children,  which  though  allowed  to 
be  wrong  in  those  of  a  more  advanced  age, 
are  in  them,  they  suppose,  altogether  innocent 
and  inoffensive.  But  however  innocent  they 
may  be  as  to  their  intention  then^  yet  as  the 
practice  may  grow  upon  them  unobserved,  and 
root  itself  into  a  habit,  they  ought  to  be  checked 


in  their  Jint  efforU  towards  any  thing  that  is 
injuriotu  and  dishonest,'*^ 

These  are  truths  to  which  every  one  who 
reads  implicitly  subscribes,  and  the  united 
world  agree  that  just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree 's  inclined ;"  still,  how  many  of  those  who 
thus  subscribe  and  thus  admire,  allow  their 
offspring,  uncorrected  by  judicious  reproof, 
and  undeterred  by  proper  punishment,  to  in- 
dulge habits  of  lying,  fraud,  and  every  thing 
that  makes  the  child  odious,  and  may  make 
the  man  dishonesi  and  detestable,  till  he 
might,  like  the  thief  in  the  fable,  inflict  horri- 
ble justice  on  his  weak  or  neglectful  parents ; 
who  by  suffering  a  first  fault  to  go  unpunished, 
encouraged  him  to  form  habits  of  wickedness 
which  ended  in  misery  and  destruction ! 

It  is  strange,"  said  Brograve,  an  intelli- 
gent but  odd-tempered  tradesman  in  the  town 

of  L  ,  to  Austin,  a  shopkeeper  in  the  same 

place, — **It  is  strange  that  you  and  I,  who 
agree  so  well  on  all  other  subjects,  should  dis- 
agree so  much  on  the  subject  of  education." 

In  the  means  we  certainly  disagree,"  re- 
plied Austin ;  but  our  end  is  the  same,  and 
the  aim  of  both  is  to  make  our  sons  valuable 
members  of  the  community." 

"True,"  returned  Brograve,  "and  I,  be- 
lieving that  fear  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  . 
of  all  passions,  think  that  children  are  only  to  i 
be  frightened  into  good  habits,  while  you  ima- 
gine Uiat  indul^enu  is  all  in  all." 

"  No  such  thing,— I  think  the  extreme  of  in- 
dulgence and  the  extreme  of  severity  are 
equally  unfavourable." 

**  Then  why  do  you  spoil  Eklwin !" 

"  I  deny  that  I  do  spoil  him." 

"  But  you  suffer  your  wife  to  spoil  him,  and 
that  is  nearly  the  same  thing ;  for  certain  it  is 
he  has  bad  habits,  whether  you  know  it  or  not ; 
and  such  as  my  son  Hugh  dares  not  have. 
Hugh  dares  not  err;  because,  if  he  did,  he 
knows  I  would  give  him  a  hearty  beating." 

"  At  least,"  said  Austin,  "  if  be  did  err,  he 
would,  with  such  a  punishment  hanging  in 
terror  over  him,  take  special  care  to  conceal  his 
faults  from  you,  and  I  consider  such  brutal  se- 
verity as  a  certain  way  of  teaching  a  child  ha- 
bits of  lying  and  dissimulation." 

"  Nonsense !  for  my  child  dares  not  lie,  dares 
not  conceal  any  thing  from  me ;  because  he 
knows  if  he  did  that  I  should  not  scruple  io 
flay  him  alive !" 

"  It  is  necessary,' then,  for  your  poor  child 
to  be  bom  perfect,  and  to  have  none  of  the 
frailties  of  nis  fellow-creatures,  since  if  he 
errs,  and  owns  it,  you  would  beat  him  severe- 
ly, and  if  he  lies  to  conceal  his  crime,  you 
would  flay  him  alive!" 

"  No,  that  is  not  a  fair  statement ;  but  waiv- 
ing that  point,  let  me  ask  you,  on  what  prin- 
ciple you  indulge  Edwin  1" 

"  I  deny  that  I  do  so ;  and  whenever  my  son 
does  wrong,  I  tell  him  of  his  fault,  and  try  to 
reason  him  out  of  it,  and  if  he  commits  it  a 
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second  time,  I  punish  him.  If  it  be  a  serious 
fault,  and  one  mischievous  in  its  tendency,  I 
punish  it  severely  the  Jint  time  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  it," 

**  What,  by  a  good  horsewhip  t" 

**  Oh  no ;  by  withholding  from  him  a  pro- 
mised pleasure,  while  exciting  him  to  good 
actions  by  the  prospect  of  reward  ;  for  corpo- 
ral punishment  can  only  be  necessary  where  a 
child  ftas  contracted  such  deeply-rooted  habits 
of  wickedness  as  to  have  become  little  better 
than  a  brute." 

"  Well — /  believe  more  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
positive  beating,  than  in  the  infliction  of  any 
privation  whatever;  but  we  shall  see,  as  our 
sons  grow  up,  which  mode  of  education  was 
best  And  we  at  least  agree,  that  in  persons 
in  our  line  of  life,  it  is  more  necessary  that  an 
early  foundation  of  truth  and  honesty  should 
be  laid  than  in  any  other." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Austin,  "  for  I  look  on  our 
class  in  society,  as  it  is  the  most  numerous 
next  to  the  lowest  order  of  all,  to  be,  as  it 
were,  the  chief  depository  of  country^s  vir- 
tue and  a  country's  happiness,  as  our  morality 
has  not  those  artificial  fences  which  guard  the 
higher  orders.  The  gentleman,  beginning 
from  the  class  immediately  above  us  till  one 
comes  to  the  highest  of  all  ranks,  a  rank  above 
restraint  because  above  responsibility,  is  re- 
strained from  lying,  fraud,  and  so  forth,  by  a 
sort  of  factitious  honour,  if  he  has  not  the  real 
one.  He  is  always  acting  a  part,  and  must 
abstain  at  least  from  ungentlemanly  vices, 
though  he  may  not  have  good  principles. 
Therefore,  though  he  may  game,  intrigue,  and 
run  in  debt,  he  is  not  exposed  to  those  tempts 
ations  which  in  a  humbler  walk  of  life  lead 
to  lying,  to  dishonest  practices  in  trade,  to 
swindling,  to  the  road,  and  to  the  gallows." 

**  Ay,  there  we  agree ;  and  therefore  while 
you  indulge  your  boy,  though  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  him  such  principles  as 
would,  if  general,  make  the  many  in  a  nation 
oppose  a  successful  barrier  to  the  vices  of  the 
few,  I  give  mine  these  necessary  good  habits, 
by  that  most  powerful  of  all  agents,  ter- 
ror; biit  whether  you  are  in  fault  or  not,  I 
can't  sav ;  only  certain  it  is  that  Edwin,  as  I 
said  before,  is  a  naughty  boy,  and  his  mother 
winks  at  his  faults,  if  you  do  not." 

"  This  is  a  serious  charge  against  my  wife," 
said  Austin,  '*and  I  believe  a  false  one;  but 
you  have  put  roe  on  my  guard,  and  I  will  be 
very  watchful  in  future."  So  saying,  he 
wished  Brograve  ^ood  night,  and  returned 
full  of  thought  to  his  home. 

That  Austin  generally  practised  what  he 
preached  was  very  true ;  but  though  he  sus- 
pected it  not,  his  wife,  a  foolish,  fond  mother, 
counteracted  his  rational  views  of  education ; 
and  as  the  mother  sees  so  much  more  of  a 
child  than  the  father  does,  it  is  in  a  mother's 
power  alone,  perhaps,  to  give  bad  habits,  or  to 
form  good  ones.    But  Austin  was  not  yet 


conscious  of  his  wife's  weakness,  nor  its  ef- 
fects, as  appearances  were  at  present  com- 
pletely in  Edwin's  favour. 

Brograve  was,  however,  a  greater  dupe  than 
Austin ;  his  severity  had  had  the  usual  effect 
of  severity — it  had  taught  dissimulation — and 
while  his  son  was  all  trembling  submission 
and  virtuous  propriety  in  his  presence,  out  of 
it  he  most  thoroughly  deserved  the  appellation 
bestowed  on  him  of  little  blackguard ;"  but 
every  one  being  aware  of  Brograve's  temper, 
the  poor  boy  was  so  generally  commiserated, 
that  no  one  would  inform  against  him,  lest  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  him  by  his  father 
should  far  surpass  the  ofience.  But  this  was 
an  unnecessary  forbearance ;  for  so  obstinate 
was  Bro^ve,  and  so  bigoted  to  bis  own  plan 
of  education,  that  nothing  but  the  evidence  of 
his  own  eyes  and  ears  could  have  convinced 
him  that  his  son  dared  to  err. 

Austin,  however,  was  doomed  to  have  his 
eyes  opened  to  some  of  the  evil  tendencies  pf 
Edwin,  a  very  short  time  after  the  conversa- 
tion took  place  which  I  have  related  above. 

"Well  —  how  do  you  dol"  said  Brograve 
one  evening  to  Austin  and  his  wife,  while  they 
were  drinking  tea. 

"Pray  walk  in,"  s^d  Mrs.  Austin,  kindly, 
and  perhaps  you  will  take  a  cup  of  tea  with 
us." 

"Well,  I  don*tcare  if  I  do,"  said  Brograve, 
while  Austin,  more  discerning  than  bis  wife, 
did  not  bid  him  welcome,  though  he  ofiered 
him  a  chair ;  for  he  read  on  his  countenance 
an  expression  of  malignant  pleasure,  only  too 
common  to  it,  and  he  was  sure  that  he  came 
to  see  them  from  no  benevolent  motives ;  nor 
was  it  long  before  he  discovered  that  his  sus- 
picions were  just ;  for,  unsoftened  by  the  truly 
Kind  feeling  which  led  Mrs.  Austin  to  make 
fresh  tea,  and  that  of  the  best  sort,  while  she 
cut  up  a  new  loaf,  and  took  out  of  her  closet 
some  wedding-cake  which  had  been  sent  her, 
the  coarse-minded  Brograve  began  thus : 

"  So,  Austin !  I  don't  see  Edwin  with  you, 
where  is  he  this  evening  1" 

"  I  conclude  he  stayed  after  school,  as  he 
often  does,  to  play  with  his  school-fellows." 

"  Very  likely  when  he  comes  home  be  will 
tell  you  so." 

"Tell  me  so!  and  if  he  does  I  shall  believe 
him ;  for  my  child  does  not  lie,  Mr.  Bro- 
gfrave." 

"  Don't  be  sure  of  that,"  replied  Brogrrave ; 
"  for  the  reason  Edwin  is  not  home  is,  that  his 
master  first  flogged  him  severely  for  telling  a 
base  falsehood,  and  has  since  shut  him  up  till  he 
has  gotten  a  certain  number  of  English  verses 
by  heart." 

"  I  can't  believe  it,  I  will  not  believe  it," 
cried  the  distressed  father;  while  Mrs.  Austin, 
though  she  looked  angry,  did  not  look  in- 
eredulowy  and  indignantly  told  the  officious 
Brograve  that  it  was  no  business  of  hi9i  and 
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it  was  very  wrong  in  him  to  come  and  try  to 
aet  parents  against  their  children. 

'*  But  I  see  by  your  look  you  believe  me, 
though  vour  husband  does  not ;  ifor  you  know 
Edwin  better  than  he  does.** 

Is  that  true,  wife  1'*  said  Austin,  turning 
round  with  a  stern  look. 

*^We]l,  if  ever  I  saw  so  mischievous  a 
man  !*'  cried  Mrs.  Austin,  evading  the  ques- 
tion. 

Now  you  want  to  make  my  husband  dis- 
trustful of  me.** 

"  I  wish  I  couW,"  replied  Brograve,  "  for  it 
might  be  of  service;  for  everybody  says  that 
you  spoil  Edwin,  and  that  ^ou  wink  at  his 
faults,  and  hide  them  from  his  father,  —  who 
would  correct  him  out  of  them  perhaps^ — still 
who  knows  but  that  the  boy  will  be  hanged 
in  time  !** 

At  this  brutal  speech,  Mrs.  Austin  burst 
into  tears. 

"This  is  too  much  to  bear,"  cried  Austin; 
"  do  you  come  hither  merely  to  insult  my  wife 
and  slander  my  son  T' 

"  You  insulted  me  first,  remember,  by  doubt- 
ing I  did  not  tell  you  truth  of  your  son ;  but 
it  h  irue^  for  I  had  it  from  one  of  the  ushen 
himself,  and  also  from  one  of  the  boys.** 

"  They  ought  both  to  be  whipped,'*  sobbed 
out  Mrs.  Austin,  "for  telling  tales  out  of 
school." 

"  So  /  think,"  said  Austin ;  "  but  if  Edwin 
did  lie,  and  I  fear  he  really  did,  much  as  1 
disapprove  of  corporeal  punishments,  I  wish 
the  master  had  flogged  him  twice  instead  of 
once,  and  I  hope  he  will  keep  him  the  whole 
evening  at  his  lessons.** 

"  Well,  well,  I  have  told  you  what  a  sad 
boy  young  Hopeful  is,  because  I  thought  it  my 
duty,  that  you  mie^ht  punish  him ;  for  mothers, 
I  know,  are  apt  to  be  silly,  and  chicken-heart- 
ed ; — but  I  see  you  take  it  ill,  and  look  ask- 
ance at  me,  and  so  good  night!  I  can  only 
say  I  have  brought  up  my  son  very  differently, 
and  you  *11  see  how  he  will  turn  out.** 

"  1  would  not  question  or  reprove  you  be- 
fore that  man,**  said  Austin  when  Brograve 
was  gone ;  "  but  now^  I  command  you  to  tell 
me  whether  his  char^  against  you  was  true 
or  false.— Does  Edwin  tell  lies?  and  are  you 
so  wickedly  and  mischievously  weak  as  to 
hide  his  faults  from  me,  lest  I  should  punish 
him  1** 

"  I  am  sure  I  meant  no  harm,**  replied  Mrs. 
Austin,  weeping,  and  frightened  at  seeing  a 
frown  on  the  usually  placid,  benevolent  brow 
of  her  husband. — "To  be  sure,  Edwin,  like 
other  children,  will  be  naughty  sometimes, 
and  as  I  have  taken  him  to  task  myself,  I 
thought  there  was  no  need  to  vex  you  by  let- 
ting you  know  it.** 

"  But  does  he  ever  lie  V 

"  Now  and  then."  On  which  the  poor  fa- 
ther rose  and  walked  up  and  dowh  his  little 
parlour  in  great  agitation. 


"  Listen  to  me,*'  said  he,  "  and  mark  well 
my  words;  —  you  have  violated  your  duty 
both  as  a  wife  and  a  mother;  as  a  wife,  by 
havinff  concealments  from  me ;  and  as  a  mo- 
ther, by  not  enabling  me  to  bestow  on  our 
child  that  serious  advice  and  wholesome  chas- 
tisement which  are  necessary  to  form  ffood 
habits,  and  prevent  bad  ones. — Woman  !  re- 
member the  fable  of  the  thief  and  his  mo- 
ther." • 

"I  am  sure  I  wish  that  nasty,  spiteful, 
mischief-making  fellow  had  never  come  hith- 
er," said  Mrs.  Austin,  still  sobbing.  "  You 
never  spoke  so  crossly  to  me  before,  and  it  is 
all  along  of  him." 

"  Wife,"  said  Austin,  "  though  I  know  his 
motives  were  bad,  not  ffood,  yet  I  thank  him, 
because  I  hope  to  benefit  by  what  he  told  me, 
— as  it  is  wise  to  take  advice  even  from  an 
enemy." 

"  I  think  you  and  he  too  make  a  great  fuss 
about  nothing,  husband.  If  Edwin  was  a  big 
boy  indeed,  his  telling  a  lie  would  be  a  shock- 
ing thing ;  but  for  a  Tittle  boy,  not  quite  six 
years  old!  who  hardly  knows  right  from 
wrong!" 

"  Don't  believe  that ;  a  child  of  four  years 
old  knows  right  from  wrong  as  well  as  a  per- 
son of  forty,  and  the  boy  who  lies  at  four 
^ears  old  vnll  lie  when  he  is  a  big  boy,  and 
It  is  to  prevent  this,  one  ought  to  reason  or 
punish  him  out  of  this  fault  when  a  child.  I 
have  heard  it  said,  that  when  a  boy  becomes 
old  enough  to  reason,  he  will  reason  himself 
out  of  this  error  of  his  childhood  ;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  this  is  assuming  an  untenable  po- 
sition,— namely,  that  all  persons  are  conscious 
of  their  own  defects ;  secondly,  as  a  love  of 
trouble  and  effort  is  by  no  means  natural  to 
us,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  had  all 
of  us  rather  yield  to  an  habitual  fault  than 
strive  to  correct  it;  and  that  those  children 
are  the  most  indebted  to  their  parents,  who, 
thanks  to  their  watchful  care,  have  the  fewest 
bad  habits  to  correct.  Look  at  this  piece  of 
iron,  my  dear,  which  I  have  bought  for  one  of 
my  experiments.** 

"  I  00-— and  a  fine  piece  it  is.*' 

"  Pshaw  !**  muttered  Austin  aside,  "  listen 
to  me ;  if  I  heat  this  by  fire,  and  endeavour 
while  the  heat  has  rendered  it  pliable  to  bend 
it  into  a  particular  shape,  I  can  do  it  with 
ease ;  but  if  I  wait,  before  I  try  to  mould  it, 
till  it  has  become  hard,  I  cannot  bend  or  alter 
it." 

"  BuL  my  dear,  why  thould  you  wait  till  it 
is  hardi"  asked  Mrs.  Austin  with  great  sim- 
plicity. 

"That  is  what  I  ask  you,"  replied  Austin 
smiling,  "why  should  you  put  off  the  time 
for  amending  your  child's  faults,  and  giving 
him  proper  dispositions,  till  he  is  grown  up, 
and  his  habits  are  become  too  rigid  to  be  al- 
tered 1  For  mind  is  like  matter^  and  must  be 
worked  upon  before  its  bend  is  fixed.  This 
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iron  I  can  heat  and  thereby  render  pliable 
agrain ;  but  no  process  that  any  one  can  apply 
to  the  human  mind  can  operate  in  like  manner 
on  that,  and  there  matter  has  the  advantage 

I  over  mind ;  but  mind  and  matter,  philosophers 

I  think  " 

I  But  my  dear  love,  I  am  no  philosopher,** 
said  Mrs.  Austin  gravely.  And  Austin  re^ 
plying  **  Very  true,  my  dear,"  with  a  look,  I 
fear,  of  conscious  superiority— dropped  the 
conversation,  till  his  wife  renewed  it  thus: — 
j  '^But  my  dear  Edwin  will  naturally  learn 
to  know  better  when  he  grows  older.*' 

Austin  felt  mortified  on  hearing  this,  feeling 
'  that  he  had  the  same  ground  to  go  over  again. 

**  Naturally  !*'  replied  he;  '*what  do  you 
mean  by  nature,  I  wonder  T' 

Mean !  what  should  I  mean  t  Nature  is 
nature.'* 

!  "  Pshaw !"  cried  Austin  again.  "  But  habit 
\ is  a  second  nature,  wife;  or  perhaps  what  we 
call  nature  is  after  all  nothing  but  habits  im- 
I  perceptibly  formed ;  therefore,  should  ours,  or 
I  any  other  child  amend  as  he  grows  up,  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  naturally.  No — ^the  natural 
progress  of  habits,  of  falsehood  for  instance, 
m  our  line  of  life,  is  fraud  and  dishonesty,  and 
concealed  enormities  of  all  kinds."  ^ 
"  But  why  in  our  line  of  life  particularly 
Because  the  gentleman*8  son  when  he 
eoes  to  college,  or  into  the  world,  is  kept  from 
lying  and  fraud  by  the  fear  of  shame — for  he 
knows  he  would  else  run  the  risk  of  being 
told  he  was  no  gentleman,  and  must,  therefore, 
either  quit  the  society  of  gentlemen,  or  run 
the  risk  of  having  his  brains  blown  out  in  a 
duel.  Bdt  our  son,  should  he  be  vicious,  will, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  never  be  in  a  situation  to 
be  restrained  by  these  salutary  fears  and  dai>- 
gers." 

Sorry  to  say!  James!  I  am  sure,  I  am 
heartily  glad  that  he  never  will  be.  Brains 
blown  out !  Dear  me,  why  the  thought  makes 
me  all  in  a  flutter." 

"  Then  don*t  think  of  it ;  and  to  resume  the 
subject  more  pleasantly— I  dare  say,  my  dear, 
you  always  mend  in  a  stocking  or  shirt  the 
smallest  hole  as  soon  as  you  see  it.'* 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,**  replied  Mrs.  Austin  ea- 
gerly, for  here  she  was  quite  at  home, — And 

I  why!  because,  as  the  old  saw  says,  *One 

I  stitch  in  time  saves  nina*  *' 

Excellent !"  said  Austin,  smiling,  "  Now 
apply  that  wise  saying  to  educatiota,  and  the 

i  business  is  done.    Correct  the  faults,  the  first 

{ faults  of  the  cMld^  and  the  man  having  few 
eflforts  to  make  will  bless  you  while  he  lives. 
But  come,  give  me  a  kiss;  I  am  sorry  I  dis- 
tressed you  by  any  thing  I  have  said.  Be- 
lieve me,  however,  it  is  for  your  good,  and 
that  of  our  darling;  for  he  is  our  darling,  and 
our  only  one,  my  dear  Sarah ;  and  if  he  does 
not  turn  out  well,  remember  we  have  no  other 
child — But  here  he  is." 
The  boy  entered  the  house  with  a  confident 


air,  though  a  conscious  eye ;  for  he  meant  to 
tell  some  lie  to  account  for  his  long  stay  at 
school,  secure  that  his  fieither  would  not  sus- 
pect him,  and  that  if  his  mother  did  she  would 
not  betray  him. 

"  So,  sir,"  said  his  father,  "  why  are  yon 
home  so  late  V 

•»  O  !  Papa,  only  because  ^"    Here  his 

mother,  assured  that  he  was  going  to  invent 
an  excuse,  interrupted  him  with,  "  Naughty  | 
boy,  we  know  all,  so  you  need  not  tell  us;  for 
Mr.  Brograve  says  ^*'  I 

"Be  silent!"  an^ly  interrupted  her  hus-' 
band  in  hit  turn,  **  \  ou  know  you  stopped  the  | 
meditated  lie  on  his  lips.  Come  with  me  into  j 
your  chamber,  sir — for  I  choose  to  speak  to  | 
you  alone,  and  I  have  much  to  say  !'*  So  say- 
ing he  led  the  frighted  but  still  pert  child 
away,  and  the  mother  dared  not  follow.    In  a 
few  minutes  she  heard  the  child  crying  very 
violently,  and  ran  up  stairs. 

He  provoked  me  to  knock  him  down," 
cried  Austin,  pale  with  emotion  ;*  "  for  though 
put  on  his  guard  by  you,  I  have  only  now  been 
able  to  extort  a  full  confession  from  him.  Oh ! 
that  fable,  how  it  haunts  me !  1  protest  I  shall 
expect  soon,  you  little  wretch,  to  hear  of  your 
having  stolen  a  horn-book  !*' 

"  A  horn-book !"  cried  the  boy  pertly.  "  No, 
indeed ;  if  I  steal,  it  shall  be  something  hand- 
somer !" 

"If  you  steal!"  cried  Austin,  shocked  at 
this  unpromising  speech. 

"  I  told  you,  my  dear,**  said  his  mother, 
"  that  he  was  too  young  to  know  right  from 
wrong.*' 

"  Peace,  woman !  He  knows  very  well  that 
if  you  bid  him  not  to  touch  your  cake,  or  your 
sugar,  while  you  are  gone,  and  he  does  so,  he 
commits  a  ihefl ;  and  if  he  were  to  make  a 
practice  of  such  things,  and  you,  instead  of 
punishin?  him,  were  only  to  say,  '  You  are  a 
naughty  boy,*  I  tell  you  that  you  would  be 
breeding  up  your  child  for  the  gallows.  To 
crime,  alas!  I  fear  he  is  already  in  a  degree 
callous ;  for  he  was  not  shocked  at  my  fearing 
he  should  steal,  but  at  my  thinking  him  likely 
to  steal  so  mean  a  thing.  I  nupeci  therefore 
that  he  has  already  been  given  to  petty  thefts 
which  you  have  been  so  wicked  as  to  conceal 
from  me."  His  conscious  wife  could  not  an- 
swer, for  she  knew  what  he  said  to  be  true, 
and  so  did  the  boy ;  but  he  only  pouted  and 
looked  sulky. 

"Now  go  to  bed,  sir,"  cried  his  father. 
"  Your  master  has  done  his  duty  by  you  to- 
day, I  will  see  how  I  can  best  do  mine  by  you 
to-monrow." 

"I  won*t  go  to  bed  without  my  supper, 
though,"  sobbed  out  Edwin;  "that  I  won't" 

"  Say  that  word  again,  and  you  shall  live  on 
bread  and  water  for  a  week,"  replied  Austin ; 
and  the  boy  threw  himself  into  such  violent 
and  frantic  passion  as  alarmed  his  mother; 
but  his  father  taking  her  by  the  arm,  led  her 
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down  stairs,  and  locked  Edwin  into  his  room 
alone.  O  wife !"  said  he,  with  teara  in  his 
eyes,  "  this  is  the  first  wretched  night  I  have 
known  since  I  married  you !  My  eyes  are  at 
last  open,  and  God-^  grant  it  may  not  be  too 
later 

More  angrry  than  alarmed,  more  fretted  than 
convinced,  Mrs.  Austin  did  nothingr  but  cry 
the  rest  of  the  evening ;  and  after  her  husband 
had  seen  Edwin  undress  himself,  and  get  into 
bed,  she  had  the  weakness  to  steal  up  to  his 
room,  and  soothe  and  caress  him  till  he  fell 
asleep;  and  though  she  dared  not  give  him 
supper,  she  put  a  piece  of  the  bride-cake  I 
mentioned  before  in  his  mouth  unknown  to 
her  husband.  Still  she  meant  well,  and 
thought  herself  the  best  of  mothers ;  the  error 
was  in  her  head,  not  her  heart,  and  like  all 
weak  people  she  would  not  submit  to  be 
guided  by  any  one.  Therefore,  though  she 
adored  her  husband,  she  thought  that  since 
her  feelinss  as  a  mother  were  natural  feelings, 
they  could  nbt  mislead  her;  and  consequently 
thouflrh  she  did  not  openly  oppose  her  hus- 
band^s  will  with  respect  to  Edwin,  she  did  it 
in  secret,  thus  setting  her  child  an  example  of 
disingenwmsncai. 

The  next  morning  Austin  told  Edwin  that 
he  had  at  length  fixed  on  a  proper  mode  of 
punishing  him  for  his  wicked  falsehoods  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  that  he  -should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  fair  which  was  to  take 
place  the  next  week. 

But  all  the  other  boys  are  going,  and  I 
have  had  two  half-crowns  given  me  to  spend,*' 
exclaimed  the  boy. 

I  am  glad  of  it !  for  then  you  will  be  the 
more  severely  punished,  and  will  be  more 
likely  never  to  commit  such  faults  again." 
"  O !  indeed,  papa,  I  never  will,  only  try  me 
this  once !  and  I  will,  indeed  I  will,  be  a  good 
boy  in  future!"  But  in  vain  he  cried  and 
prayed,  and  his  mother  also;  the  justly  alarm- 
ed father,  too  virtuously  affectionate  to  yield 
a  point  on  which  he  thought  his  son's  future 
ood  depended,  put  considerable  violence  on 
is  feelings,  ana  remained  firm.  Day  after 
day  he  was  thus  assailed,  and  still  he  kept  his 
resolution.  The  rest  of  the  boys  had  a  holi- 
day and  went  to  the  fair,  but  Edwin  remained 
at  home.  His  mother,  however,  unable  to  re- 
sist his  tears  and  entreaties,  let  him,  when  his 
father  supposed  he  was  in  bed  and  asleep, 
accompany  the  maid  and  her  brother  in  a  walk 
through  the  fair,  and  he  returned  laden  with 
gingerbVead  and  a  wagon  which  he  had  bought 
with  his  half-crowns. 

"Fooliah  child!"  said  the  mother,  when 
she  saw  the  wagon,  what  have  you  done  1 
The  wagon  will  make  your  father  suspect  that 
you  have  been  to  the  fair." 

'« Oh,  no!  ma'am,"  cried  Betty, «» I  can  tell 
master  that  I  bought  it  as  a  present  for  master 
Edwin;"  and  the  weak  mother  saying  Very 
l^true  Betty,  so  you  can,"  the  poor  child  re- 
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ceived  another  lesson  in  that  science  of  dis- 
simulation in  which  he  was  already  too  great 
an  adept. 

Mrs.  Austin  had  been  her  husband's  first 
love,  and  he  had  been  hers ;  but  as  she  had  an 
independent  fortune  of  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
and  Austin  had  nothing,  her  parents  forbade 
her  to  marry  him ;  and  she  obeyed ;  though 
with  much  sorrow  and  reluctance.  While  her 
lover,  mortified  at  her  practising  so  well  the 
virtue  of  obedience,  ana  thinking  that,  if  she 
had  loved  him  as  well  as  he  loved  her,  she 
would  by  resisting  have  carried  her  point  at 
last,  left  the  town  where  she  lived,  and  went 
to  another  part  of  the  kingdom.  There,  full 
of  pique  against  the,  in  his  opinion,  cold-hearted 
Sarah,  he  embraced  an  opportunity  of  marry- 
ing advantageously,  and  obtained  a  wife  and  a 
lucrative  trade  at  the  same  time.  But  Austin 
loved  as  men  love ;  the  forsaken  Sarah  loved 
as  women  love;  and  when  told  that  Austin 
was  mayried,  she  formed  in  her  heart  a  solemn 
resolution,  for  his  sake,  never  to  marry  ;  and 
though  often  urged  by  her  parents  to  accept 
some  one  of  the  respectable  offers  which  were 
made  her,  she  firmly,  though  gently,  resisted 
their  solicitations;  and  once  she  added,  **I 
gave  up  the  man  I  loved  out  of  duty  to  you ; 
therefore  I  hope  you  will  allow  that  I  have  a 
right  to  remain  single  to  please  myself." 

Accounts  of  Austin  and  his  wife  often 
reached  the  town  where  Sarah  lived,  and  she 
was  congratulated  sometimes  on  not  having 
married  him,  because  he  was  reported  to  be  a 
dissipated  husband. 

«^  Remember,"  she  used  to  reply,  that  he 
was  disappointed  of  his  first  love-^he  would, 
I  dare  say,  have  been  a  good  husband  to  me ; 
and  who  knows,"  she  u^  to  add,  that  this 
report  is  not  false,  and  that  he  is  not  a  good 
husband  to  the  wife  he  has  married  1" 

Afler  Austin  had  been  married  about  ten 
years  his  wife  died,  leaving  no  children,  and 
his  first  inquiry  was  whether  Sarah  was  still 
single.  He  heard  in  reply  that  she  was  so, 
and  that  her  parents  were  both  dead ;  and  in 
a  few  weeks  afterwards  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive place  on  a  visit.  Sarah  meanwhile  heard 
with  no  small  perturbation  that  he  was  ex- 
pected, for  now  there  were  no  obstacles  to 
their  marrying,  should  Austin's  love  for  her 
revive ;  but  then  that  might  not  be.  When 
we  parted,"  said  she  to  herself,  I  was  only 
three^nd-twenty,  and  there  is  a  great  difier- 
ence  between  a  woman  of  twenty-three  and 
one  of  thirty-three ;  besides,  I  have  fretted  in 
secret,  and  have  lost  that  bloom  which  once 
distinguished  me !  Yet  surely,"  thought  Sa- 
rah, (and  she  sighed  as  she  thought  it,)  if 
Austin  knew  that  I  had  lost  my  colour  on  his 
account,  though  he  did  not  think  me  so  pretty, 
he  would  love  me  the  more !" 

Austin  meanwhile  arrived  sooner  than  was 
expected,  and  the  first  walk  he  took  was  past 
the  house  where  Sarah  lived.  He  looked  mto 
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the  little  window  of  her  parlour  as  well  as  he 
could  while  walkine^  by;  but  she  was  not 
there— howeyer,  he  distinguished,  and  recog- 
nised with  some  emotion  a  litUe  drawing 
which  he  had  made,  a  bad  copy  from  a  bad 
print,  and  which  was  que  of  his  first  gifls  to 
Sarah,  for  the  thought  it  pretty,  beholding  it 
not  with  the  eye  of  taste,  but  love ;  and,  (iramed 
and  glazed,  it  still  made  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  her  sittinff-room.  This  little  circumstance, 
together  wiui  the  information  that  though  she 
had  had  several  good  offers  she  had  refused 
them  all,  and  declared  her  resolution  never  to 
marry,  gave  him  great  encouragement. 

How  does  she  look  1"  said  he  to  a  mutual 
friend. 

"Oh,  very  ill — so  thin  and  pale,  to  what 
she  was  when  you  knew  her !  Indeed  she  is 
'     very  much  altered." 

«»I  am  altered  too  in  ten  years,*'  replied 
Austin. 

But  she  looks  as  if  she  had  known  cart^ 
*'And  so  have  /  known  care,  and  plenty  of 
it  too !"  cried  Austin  sighing ;  "  but  it  is  over 
now — and  who  knows  but  Sarah  and  I  may 
be  happy  together  yet 

Soon  after  his  friend,  at  his  desire,  asked 
Sarah  to  allow  him  as  an  old  acquaintance  to 
call  on  her,  and  she  agreed  to  receive  him  the 
next  morning.  Whep  the  time  appointed  for 
the  interview  drew  niffh,  Austin's  own  ten 
years  added  to  his  age  disturbed  him  as  much 
as  Sarah's  did  her.  For  if,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, she  did  not  love  me  dearly  enough  when 
I  was  young  and  good-looking,  she  will  not  be 
likely  to  love  me  now  I  9/n  not  young,  and  am 
altered  for  the  worse  ;'^  and  by  this  time  he 
was  at  Sarah's  door.  He  was  shown  into  her 
little  parlour,  which  the  closing  of  another 
door  opposite  convinced  him  she  had  that  in- 
stant quitted;  and  this  he  thought  a  good 
omen,  as  flutter  perhaps  had  occasioned  her 
retreau  He  also  saw  that  his  drawing  had 
been  removed,  and  that  he  deemed  a  better 
omen  still.  At  length,  after  many  fruitless 
efforts,  Sarah  summoned  resolution  enough  to 
open  the  door,  the  handle  of  which  had  for 
half  a  minute  trembled  in  her  hand. 

**How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Austin  1"  said  she, 
putting  out  her  hand,  and  half  drawing  it  back 
again. 

♦*  How  are  you.  Miss  Mallows  1"  replied  he, 
taking  her  cold  hand  and  letting  it  fall  again — 
then  seating  himself  without  being  asked, 
while  Sarah  sat  down  also. 

Never  was  there  a  more  cold  uninteresting 
conversation — for  both  were  too  conscious  to 
re?ert  to  past  times ;  and  though  Austin  looked 
a  great  deal  of  love,  and  emotion  had  made 
Sarah  seem  as  blooming  and  beautiful  as  ever, 
he  could  not,  dared  not,  utter  any,  as  his  wife 
was  90  recently  dead  ;  —  while  Sarah,  being 
j  aware  of  what  Austin's  looks  expressed,  was 
I  more  intent  on  finding  something  to  fix  her 
jeyes  upon  than  in  imagining  pleasant  topics 


for  conversation.  At  length  Austin,  though 
reluctantly,  rose  to  depart,  — "I  hope  I  shall 
see  you  again  before  you  go,  Mr.  Austin,"  said 
Sarah. 

**No— I  fear  not— I  must  return  again  to 
business  to-morrow— I  only  came  just  to  see 
old  friends,— but  I  shall  come  again  soon  and 
stay  longer."  Then  venturing  to  press  the 
hand  timidly  held  out  to  him,  he  retired  a  hap- 
pier man  than  he  came. 

"  How  could  you  tell  me  she  was  altered  1" 
said  he  to  his  friend. 

Why  so  she  is, — and  looks  like  a  ghost !" 
Like  a  ghost !   She  has  as  fine  a  bloom  as 
ever." 

"  Bloom ! — ^If  80,  then  it  must  be  a  hectic 
colour,  and  the  poor  thing  is  in  a  consumption." 

•*  God  forbid !"  cried  Austin,  turning  pale, 
"  and  to  be  sure  she  is  very  thin  !^  while  all 
his  spirits  vanished  immediately. 

Sarah  meanwhile  had  no  drawback  to  the 
pleasure  she  felt  on  seeing  Austin  again,  espe- 
cially as  she  was  sure  he  was  still  fond  of  her, 
though  he  had  been  so  faithless  as  to  marry 
another  woman.  To  be  brief ;  when  Austin 
came  again,  he  opened  his  whole  heart  to  Sa- 
rah, and  was  allowed  to  read  the  pure,  unsul- 
lied page  of  woman's  faith  in  hert.  They  mar- 
ried and  were  happy ;  and  in  four  years  she 
gave  birth,  after  many  disappointments,  to  a 
living  child.  Never  was  offspring  more  fondly 
welcomed,  and  never  were  the  feelings  of  pa- 
rental pride  in  that  early  sta^e  of  a  child's  ex- 
istence more  completely  pn^tified ;  for  Edwin's 
beauty  was  the  admiration  of  every  one,  and 
he  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in- 
fants ever  seen.  There  is  something  so  attrac- 
tive in  beauty  from  its  earliest  dawn  to  its 
meridian,  that  one  cannot  wonder  that  the 
parents  of  a  beautiful  child  are  tempted  to 
spoil  it  by  too  great  indulgence ; — ^but  reason, 
if  they  be  reasoning  beings,  roust  convince 
them  that  unwise  indulgence  defeats  its  own 
aim,  if  that  aim  be  the  happiness  of  the  off- 
spring so  spoiled, — as  experience  and  obser- 
vation afford  daily  proofs  that  the  happiest 
children  are  those  who  are  the  best  governed. 
The  sickly  because  pallid  appetite,  or  the  ra- 
venous, because  overloaded  stomach,  the  dis- 
eased listlessness,  and  the  fretful  temper  which 
attend  on  pampered  and  ill-managed  children, 
are  unknown  to  the  child  of  regular  and  plain 
diet  and  of  well-governed  temper ;— cheerful- 
ness and  uninterrupted  good-humour  beam 
upon  their  smooth  brow,  and  dimple  their 
health-mottled  cheek ;  and  when  they  grow  up 
to  man's  or  woman's  estate,  who  shall  pretend 
to  say  that  those  habituated  in  childhood  to 
curb  and  deny  their  Utile  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, will  not  be  best  able  to  struggle  with 
and  to  surmount  the  passions  and  appetites  of 
their  riper  years;  Austin  was  convinced  of 
this,  for  he  had  thought  as  well  as  felt,  and 
was  prepared  to  act  on  his  convictions;  but 
his  wife  felt  only,  or,  if  she  pretended  to  reason 
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it  was  on  wrong  grounds ;  for  her  argument, 
as  she  called  it,  was— Poor  things!  when 
they  grow  up  and  go  into  the  world  they  will 
meet  with  contradictions  and  hardships  enough, 
therefore  'tis  pity  to  contradict  and  thwart 
them  when  young;'*  forgetting  that  those 
most  used  to  have  their  wishes  gratified  must 
suffer  the  most  keenly  the  disappointments 
which  await  them ;  and  that  spoiling  a  child 
on  this  principle  of  mistaken  kindness,  is  turn- 
ing him  out  naked  and  unarmed  against  a  host 
of  armed  and  formidable  assailants.  How- 
ever, Mrs.  Austin  could  not  be  convinced  she 
was  wron^,  therefore  her  husband's  superior 
wisdom  did  not  counteract  the  effect  of  her 
folly.  Not  that  Austin  himself  was  capable 
of  practising  all  that  he  preached ;  far  from  it, 
for  Temper,  that  universal  agent  in  all  human 
actions,  from  the  hour  of  our  birth  to  the  last 
minutes  of  our  existence,  however  unseen,  and 
however  disguised,  was  in  him,  unhappily,  too 
often  at  work;  Temper  excited  naturally  enough 
into  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  future  cha- 
racter of  Edwin,  by  the  officious  and  frequently 
malignant  interference  of  Brograve.  Parents 
rarely,  if  ever,  forgive  any  interference  with 
the  management  of  their  children;  and  the 
Austins  had  every  parental  feeling,  good  or 
bad,  in  its  full  force.  Therefore  when  Bro- 
grave came,  as  he  frequently  did,  with  some 
tale  of  poor  Edwin's  naughtiness  at  school, 
and  advised  some  of  that  wholesome  correc- 
tion which  he  had  always  bestowed  upon  his 
own  son.  Temper  almost  invariably  forbade 
Austin  to  do  what  his  neighbour  advised — be- 
cause he  knew  that  punishing  Edwin  would 
give  him  pleasure; — therefore,  whenever  the 
boy  returned  in  disgrace  from  school,  his  little 
heart  rejoiced  as  soon  as  he  saw  Brograve,  be- 
cause he  had  already  shrewdness  enough  to 
see  that  Bro^ve's  being  his  enemy  made  his 
father  his  fnend ;  and  many  a  time  had  Edwin 
been  suffered  to  eat  himself  into  indigestion 
and  a  headache,  because  Brograve  wondered 
how  the  Austins  could  cram  their  child  so 
foolishly,  — holding  up  the  temperance  to 
which  he  forced  his  son  as  a  laudable  ex- 
ample. 

I  almost  hate  that  man !"  poor  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin used  to  say.  When  I  had  no  children 
he  was  so  brutal  as  to  reproach  me  with  bein? 
childless;  and  now  that  I  have  a'  child,  and 
as  lovely,  promising  a  boy  as  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon,  he  reproaches  me  with  not  know- 
ing how  to  manage  him !"  while  the  reproach 
sank  the  deeper  because  she  felt  that  it  was 
not  altogether  undeserved. 

Brograve  was,  it  is  true,  a  man  of  brutal 
manners,  the  result  of  a  bad  temper ;  and  to 
say  galling,  teasing,  mortifying  things  was 
one  of  the  greatest  delights  of  his  life — for  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  where  Tem- 
per once  gains  considerable  sway,  it  ever  rests 
till  it  has  corrupted  the  heart  and  deeply  stain- 
ed the  disposition  with  malignity. — Alas! 


who  that  has  ever  associated  with  the  ready 
slaves  of  Temper,  but  has  writhed  beneath 
the  scorpion  whip  of  their  sarcasm,  and  re- 
ceived in  their  self-love  a  deep  indented 
wound,  to  rankle  there  until  the  last  expiring 
throb  of  life !  It  may  Jbe  asked,  why  the  Aus- , 
tins  admitted  the  visits  of  Brograve.  One 
reason  was,  that  he  had  some  dealings  in 
business  with  Austin ;  another,  that  he  was 
of  the  same  politics,  and  was,  indeed,  his 
friend  as  much  as  his  disposition  would  let 
him  be  the  friend  of  any  one.  Besides,  Bro- 
grave had  lost  his  wite,  and  his  only  child 
was  at  this  period  gone  to  a  boarding-school ; 
therefore  he  was,  generally  speakinr,  a  solita- 
ry man,  and  the  kind  benevolent  feelings  of 
the  Austins  led  them  to  tolerate  the  visits 
which  they  could  not  relish. 

With  all  Brograve's  alertness  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  Edwin's  misdeeds,  some,  I  may 
say  unhappily^  escaped  his  vigilance;  for 
though  Austin  often,  through  spite,  allowed 
what  he  too  negligently  thought  venial  faults 
to  go  unpunished,  he  never  failed  to  chastise 
any  thing  approaching  crime;  and  had  not 
the  child  early  learnt  to  be  so  great  a  liar  him- 
self, that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  truth  of 
others,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have  been 
cured  of  the  vice  of  lying  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  to  his  father ;  because  Austin  held  out 
to  his  son  complete  impunity  for  any  fault  he 
might  commit,  providea  he  honestly  and  open- 
ly confessed  it,  and  did  not  by  falsehood  en- 
deavour to  evade  detection.  But  Edwin,  not 
trusting  to  his  father's  word,  because  he  knew  ^ 
that  no  reliance  was  (o  be  placed  on  his  own,  - 
continued,  with  the  cruelly  kind  privity  of  his 
mother,  to  lie,  and  lie  undetected. 

One  day  as  Edwin  was  walking  in  their  lit- 
tle garden,  Mrs.  Austin  saw  something  shin- 
ing in  his  hand,  which  he  was  surveying  with 
evident  pleasure ;  and  coming  upon  him  una- 
wares, she  saw  it  was  a  netted  purse  with 
steel  tassels.  ''Where  did  you  get  that 
purse  1"  said  his  mother  pale  with  alarm. 

«'  I  found  it,"  replied  the  boy. 

*'  Found  it !  are  you  sure  you  found  it— and 
where  1" 

"  Why,  I  tell  you  I  did  find  it,"  cried  Ed- 
win surlily,  **and  that's  enough." 

*'  No,  it  is  noU  sir,— I  must  know  where  you 
found  iu" 

••I  shall  not  tell  you." 

••Very  well,  sir;  then  your  father  shall 
make  you." 

*•  Do  you  threaten  me  1"  exclaimed  the 
young  tyrant ;  ••  take  that  then,"  and  he  grave 
her  with  his  fist  a  blow  on  the  fiice,  which 
made  the  blood  gush  from  her  nostrils  over 
her  handkerchiel  and  gown. 

••  And  your  father  shall  see  me  thus  too," 
faltered  out  Mrs.  Austin,  her  heart  suffering 
more  than  her  face  from  the  cruelty  and  in-  | 
gratitude  of  the  child  she  adored.   But  Ed-  j 
win,  who  really  loved  his  mother,  though  he 
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was  too  clever  not  to  see  her  weakness,  and 
to  despise  her  in  consequence  of  it,  fell  at  her 
feet,  wrapped  his  arms  round  her,  and  with 
frantic  exclamations  of  regret,  with  trickling 
tears  and  vehement  kisses,  conjured  her  **to 
believe  in  his  penitence,  to  forgive  his  fault, 
and  to  conceal  it  from  his  father  !*'  to  which 
in  the  weakness  of  her  heart  she  acceded. 
Thus  a  fault  so  serious,  so  big  with  future 
mischief,  as  a  blow  given  in  passion  and  re- 
venge by  a  child  to  an  affectionate  mother, 
remained  unpunished  by  that  mother,  and  its 
pernicious  influence  uncounteracted  by  the 
warning  voice  and  salutary  severity  of  paternal 
admonition. 

But  she  had  sense  enough  to  add,  ^  I  will 
tell  your  father,  notwithstanding,  if  you  don't 
confess  where  you  got  that  purse." 

I  found  it  in  a  path  leading  from  our  play- 
ground hither,"  said  Edwin. 

And  did  ^ou  not  inquire,  whether  no  one 
had  dropped  it !" 

That  was  no  business  of  mine,"  replied 
he  again  sulkily. 

'lliere  you  are  mistaken,"  returned  Mrs. 
Austin ;  in  common  honesty  you  were  bound 
to  produce  what  you  had  found,  and  try  to  find 
an  owner  for  it."  (Durin?  this  time  Mrs. 
Austin's  face  continued  to  bleed,  but  she  was 
too  much  interested  in  what  she  was  saying 
to  attend  to  it.) 

It  is  all  nonsense,"  exclaimed  Edwin,  I 
found  it,  and  so  it  is  mine  now." 

**  So  far  from  it,  that  I  insUi  on  your  carry- 
ing it  back  to  school,  and  proclaiming  that  you 
have  it." 
**I  won't" 

•*  Then,  sir,  your  father  must  make  you," 
coolly  answered  his,  for  once,  firm  mother. 
And  the  boy,  seeing  she  was  in  earnest,  was 
beginning  to  coax  her  with,  But,  my  dear 
mother,  my  pretty  mamma !"  and  Only  hear 
me  first,  my  darling  mother,"  when  at  this 
moment  one  of  the  ushers  knocked  at  the 
door;  and  having  been  told  by  Austin,  whom 
he  met  in  the  street,  that  his  wife  and  son 
were  in  the  garden,  he  came  to  them  un- 
announced. 

My  business,  Edwiii,  is  with  you,"  said 
he  with  seeming  carelessness.  I  dropped 
my  purse  yesterday  somewhere  in  the  path 
leading  from  the  play-ground  hither;  tor  I 
remember  taking  it  out  there,  and  not  putting 
it  up  again;  and  as  your  way  home  lies 
through  that  path,  I  thought,  perhaps,  you 
might  have  found  it !" 

**ls  it  a  blue  purse  with  shining  tessels, 
sir  1"  cried  the  boy  blushing,  while  his  mother 
was  too  much  fluttered  to  speak. 

"  Yes,  it  was." 
Oh  dear !  then  I  am  so  glad !"  exclaimed 
the  artful  child ;  for  I  did  find  it,  and  was 
now  this  moment,  as  my  mother  will  tell 
you,  coming  to  proclaim  what  I  had  found  to 
the  whole  school,  in  order  to  find  an  owner !" 


^  I  wonder  you  did  not  do  so  when  you  first 
found  it,"  replied  the  usher,  with  a  look  of 
suspicion ;  but  where  is  iti  there  were  only 
ten  shillings  in  silver  and  a  seven-shilling- 
piece  in  it ;"  and  teking  it  from  the  conscious 
boy,  he  told  the  money,  but  found  only  nine 
shillings. 

''Oh  dear!  I  had  forgot,"  cried  Edwin ;^ 
*'  I  took  a  shilling  out,  and  here  it  is !"  while 
the  usher,  after  a  struggle  with  himself,  said, 
as  the  poor  mother  was  present,  "  Well,  you 
may  keep  that;"  but  he  spoke  it  with  a  look 
which  seemed  to  say,  *'It  is  more,  however, 
than  you  deserve."  Then  tuminff  to  Mrs. 
Austin,  he  sterted  on  observing  her  bloody  ap- 
pearance, and  asked  whence  it  came. 

Ashamed  to  speak  the  truth,  and  afraid  at 
the  same  time  (for  she  knew  that  as  a  con- 
scientious man  the  usher  must  punish  her 
son  in  some  way  or  other,)  she  weakly  evaded 
the  question,  by  saying,  she  had  had  a  blow 
on  the  nose — then,  fflad  to  be  alone,  she  made 
the  necessity  of  applying  a  styptic,  and  chang- 
ing her  dress,  an  excuse  for  bidding  him  go^ 
roomin?.  What  the  usher  said  to  Edwin 
when  she  was  gone,  nobody  knows ;  for  Ed- 
win would  not  tell,  and  the  usher,  contented 
with  having  done  his  duty,  was  too  generous 
to  tell  himself.  But  reproof  from  him  was  the 
onlj  punishment  inflicted  on  EMwin,  for  an 
action  which  was  certainly  the  next  thing  to 
a  theft ; — and  when  the  poor  deceived  Austin 
bade  God  bless  his  child  that  night  by  the  title 
of  good  boy,  his  disingenuous  and  culpable 
wi^  forbore  to  tell  him  that  his  good  boy  had 
struck  her  a  blow  from  the  impulse  of  revenge, 
and  had  exhibited  proofs  of  dishonesty,  by  an 
act  which,  if  not  corrected  in  time,  might  lead 
to  terrible  mischiefs ! 

But  alas!  Mrs.  Austin  was  too  weak,  and 
too  wilfully  blind  to  the  probable  consequences 
of  her  criminal  concealment,  to  give  her  hus- 
band this  proper  and  necessary  information; 
nor  had  she  even  the  slender  merit  of  showing 
her  offending  son,  by  her  manner  towards 
him,  th^t  she  had  a  deep  sense  of  his  miscon- 
duct, and  resented  it  as  it  deserved ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  behaved  to  him  as  if  he  had  not 
erred ;  and  how  completely  confounded  must 
be  that  child's  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong, 
whose  parent  neither  punishes  severely  such 
flagrant  derelictions  of  duty,  nor  expresses  by 
word,  by  look,  or  action,  the  horror  of  forebod- 
ing anguish  which  they  ought  to  call  forth  in 
the  bosom  of  thinking  and  well-principled 
parente !  And  in  a  few  days  this  thoughtless 
mother  even  forgot  the  circumstance  entirely ; 
for  Edwin  obtained  a  prize  at  school  for  his 
quickness  in  learning,  and  he  came  home  one 
evening  with  a  black  eye^  the  cause  of  which 
gratified  both  her  vanity  and  her  tenderness. 

•*Well,  good  folks!"  said  Brograve,  that 
evening,  *'how  do  you  do?"  then  rubbing  his 
hands  he  added,  "There  is  Edwin  coming 
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home  with  such  a  black  eye !  I  wonder  what 
scrape  young  Graceless  has  got  into  now  /" 

A  black  eye !  dear  me !  I  hop&— >*'  cried 
his  mother  anxiously. 

"Oh!  ay — I  suppose,*'  interrupted  Bro- 
grave,  "  you  hope  it  has  not  spoiled  his  beau- 
ty!  but  it  would  be  so  much  the  better  for 
him  perhaps  if  it  had,  — for  with  that  hand- 
some face  of  his  he  stands  a  chance  of  being 
spoiled  by  the  women  as  well  as  by  papa  and 
mamma.  But  here  he  comes !  look  at  mam- 
mals darling — ^prav  do  !*' .  Edwin  did  indeed 
enter  with  an  eye  dreadfully  disfigured,  though 
not  injured ;  but  his  mother,  who  knew  tho- 
roughly the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
read  nothing  of  the  perturbation  of  guilt  on  it, 
therefore  foresaw  no  punishment  for  him,  and 
no  triumph  for  Brograve. 

"Thou  unlucky  boy !  what  hast  thou  been 
doing  now  V*  exclaimed  his  father. 

"  Ay — no  good — I'll  be  bound  for  it,"  cried 
Bromrave. 

"1  have  been  fighting,"  replied  the  boy, 
firmly,  darting  a  fierce  look  at  Brograve,  "  and 
with  a  boy  bigger  than  myself." 

"  There 's  no  great  harm  in  that,"  said  his 
father. 

"  No,  if  this  be  really  the  case,"  observed 
Brograve.  ^ 

"The  whole  school  saw  it,"  proudly  an- 
swered Edwin — "  there  goes  one  oi  the  ushers: 
ask  him,  if  you  like." 

Brograve  immediately  ran  afler  him,  and 
with  a  mortified  look  returned  preceding  the 
usher. 

"  I  give  you  joy,  madam,"  said  the  good- 
natured  usher,  "of  your  young  and  zealous 
champion;  though  really  in  such  a  cause  I 
woula  almost  have  risked  a  black  eye  my- 
self." 

"  Was  it  on  account  of  his  mother  that  he 
fought  1"  asked  his  father  vfiih  quickness. 

"Yes,"  replied  Edwin,  bursting  into  tears; 
"yes,  —  that  great  brute  Soames  called  my 
mother  an  ugly  old  woman  and  a  bad  mother ; 
and  so  I  struck  him,  and  so  we  went  tp  blows, 
till  I  could  see  no  longer !" 

"  Bravo !  there  was  a  good  boy !"  cried 
Brograve  trying  to  hide  his  mortification  under 
a  laugh;  while  the  delighted  mother  hugged 
her  child  to  her  bosom,  kissed  his  tears  away, 
and  carefully  examined  the  effects  of  the  blow, 
the  precious  pledge  of  her  son's  zealous  love. 

"  Give  us  your  hand,  my  man,"  said  his 
father,  with  the  tone  of  deeply-awakened  sen- 
sibility ;  "  you  shall  not  repent,  I  promise  you, 
that  you  raised  your  arm  in  defence  of  your 
mother !" 

This  exploit,  which  certainly  was  a  proof 
of  good  feelin)^  and  of  courage,  raised  E^iwin 
hifrh  in  the  estimation  of  his  hxher,  and  if  pos- 
sible endeared  him  still  more  to  his  mother, 
nor  did  it  fail  to  exalt  his  character  in  the  eyes 
of  his  school-fellows,  and  at  fifVeen  when  his 
father  began  to  think  it  time  to  bind  him  out 


apprentice,  the  beauty  of  his  face  and  person, 
the  plausibility  of  his  manners,  and  the  auick' 
ness  of  his  talents,  caused  him  to  be  spoken  of 
as  a  lad  of  much  promise  by  all  but  Brogprave, 
who  felt  a  father's  jealousy,  and  used  to  ob- 
serve when  Edwin  was  praised  in  his  hearing. 
"  Ay — ay — it  is  all  very  well ;  but  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  tlie  eating,  >  and  all 's  not 
gold  that  glitters ;  and  we  shall  see  whether 
be  '11  turn  out  as  well  as  my  Hugh  has  done, 
and  get  as  forward  in  life." 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Austin  w.as  seized  with 
a  dangerous  illness,  and  Edwin's  attention  to 
his  sick  mother  was  the  admiration  of  every 
one.  On  her  recovery,  therefore,  she  was  con- 
gratulated by  all  her  friends  on  the  unwearied 
attention  and  affection  which  her  son  had 
shown  her. 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  gratified  mother,  "  I  al- 
ways knew  he  loved  me but  he  would  not 
have  been  so  fond  of  me,  you  know,  if  1  had 
not  been  kind  to  him,  and  spoiled  him  as  some 
people  think ; — your  severe  mothers  who  cor- 
rect their  children  are  never  loved  by  them  !" 

Poor  woman  !  she  did  not  consider  that  love 
unaccompanied  by  respect  is  not  much  worth 
having  from  any  one. 

Nor  indeed  was  her  assertion  true ; — for  it  is 
the  observation  of  every  unprejudiced  person, 
that  those  parents  are  treated  by  their  children 
through  life  with  the  most  regular  affection  and 
respect,  whose  conduct  towards  their  offspring, 
through  every  stage  of  their  existence,  has 
been  marked  by  undeviating  principle  and 
ever-watchful  care, — by  salutary  severity  tem- 
pered by  parental  indulgence, — and  who  laid 
down  for  their  education  rules  of  right  acting, 
which  they  enforced  by  habiiual firmwn ;  rules 
that  like  the  steady  flame  which  guided  the 
children  of  Israel  at  night  from  the  land  of 
Egypt,  led  them  safely  through  the  dangers  of 
childhood,  and  quitted  them  not  till  every  peril 
was  past. 

At  length  the  hour  arrived  when,  however 
reluctantly,  the  Austins  must  part  with  their 
son  in  order  that  he  might  be  taught  a  busi- 
ness and  gain  his  own  livelihood.  When 
Austin  married  his  second  wife,  he  gave  up, 
to  obli^  her,  his  business  in  the  city  of—-, 
and  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  opened 
a  small  shop,  only  just  large  enough  to  em- 
ploy part  of  his  money,  and  to  give  him  some- 
thing to  do;  resolving  that  Edwin,  if  afVer  a 
year°s  trial  he  should  like  the  business  which 
Austin  had  left,  namely  that  of  a  chemist  and 
druggist,  should  be  articled  as  assistant  to  the 
person  to  whom  he  had  resigned  his  shop, 
with  a  view  to  become  a  partner  in  it  when  he 
was  out  of  his  time;  and  Austin  and  his  wife 

intended  going  to  reside  at  ,  to  be  near 

their  son  as  soon  as  he  was  in  business  for 
himself. 

Austin  was  a  man  fond  of  reading,  and  he 
had  also  a  little  smattering  of  science.  The 
former  he  indulged  when  he  lived  at  — -,  by 
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subscribing  to,  and  frequenting  a  public  li- 
brary ;  and  the  latter  by  chemical  experiments, 
which,  if  they  did  not  improTe  the  knowledge 
of  otners,  at  least  senred  to  amuse  himself ; 
and  he  hoped  that  Edwin  would  have  the  same 
taste,  for  he  knew  that  such  a  taste  would 
serve  to  endear  his  business  to  him. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  poor  mother  when 
she  bade  Edwin  adieu !  but  she  tried  to  console 
herself  by  the  thought  that  it  was  for  his  good, 
and  also  by  the  promise  that  he  would  always 
visit  them  for  a  few  days  at  Christmas ;  and  at 
Midsummer  her  husband  assured  her  he  would 
.drive  her  over  to  see  him.  Austin  accompa- 
nied his  son  to  the  place  of  his  destination, 
and  when  he  took  leave  of  him  he  could  only 
comfort  bimself  by  the  idea  that  he  was  re- 
turning to  a  wife  whom  he  doted  on,  and  who 
would  soothe  his  regrets  by  sharing  in  them  to 
the  utmost.  Nor  was  Edwin  without  his  feel- 
ings and  his  regrets, — and.  his  weekly  letters 
continued  to  express  every  sentiment  which 
his  indulgent  parent  desired.  But  when  the 
year  of  trial  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  Christ- 
mas being  almost  arrived,  Edwin  was  to  return 
the  visit  which  his  parents  had  made  him  in 
the  summer,  they  found  bis  letters  become  less 
frequent  and  less  long,  and  they  began  to  fear 
that  absence  and  distance  had  weakened  his  af- 
fection towards  them.  Still  he  wrote  with 
much  apparent  delight  of  the  prospect  he  had 
of  seeing  them  soon,  and  of  eating  his  Christ- 
mas dinner  with  them;  and  as  parents  are  apt 
to  flatter  themselves,  the  good  Austins  attri- 
buted the  brevity  and  rarity  of  their  son^s  let- 
ters to  press  of  business,  a  business  which  he 
assured  them  he  liked  better  and  better  every 
day.  His  mother  meanwhile  had  been  busily 
and  happily  employed  in  preparing  for  Christ- 
mas ; — for,  was  she  not  preparing  to  welcome 
her  heart's  treasure  and  her  affection^s  pridel 
— and  the  mince-meat  was  made,  the  turkey 
bought,  and  the  raisins  stoned,  ready  for  the 
Christmas  dinner,  with  a  joy  and  an  alacrity 
which  none  but  those  preparing  to  feast  a  long- 
absent  object  of  devoted  love  can  know  or  un- 
derstand. 

A  few,  a  very  few  of  the  friends  whom  Ed- 
win loved  best  were  invited  to  meet  him ;  and 
before  the  time  of  his  expected  arrival  drew 
nigh,  his  anxious  father  went  to  the  coach  of- 
fice, to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  him.  The 
mother,  meanwhile,  was  busy  in  making  cakes 
and  jellies  to  please  the  luxurious  palate  of  Ed- 
win, or  she  would  have  been  at  the  office  too; 
— but  she  broke  off  from  her  employment  to 
listen  to  ever^  noise,  thinking  he  was  come, 
and  several  times  she  ran  to  the  window  fan- 
cying she  saw  him  through  the  blinds.— What 
then  must  have  been  her  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment when  her  husband  returned  saying, 
both  the  mails  had  been  through,  and  Edwin 
was  in  neither  of  them !  It  was  with  difficulty 
the  disappointed  mother  could  prevail  on  her- 
self to  finish  the  no  longer  pleasant  tasks  she 


had  begun,— and  though  she  welcomed  her 
guests  with  her  lips  and  words,  her  heart  and 
her  thoughu  were  with  her  absent  child. — 
Nor  could  Austin  himself  recover  his  disap- 
pointment;— though  his  native  politeness  and 
hospitality  made  him  do  the  honours  of  a  very 
excellent  table  in  his  usual  friendly  manner, 
and  he  forced  himself  to  eat  in  order  to  induce 
others  to  do  the  same ; — but  his  poor  wife  could 
not  carry  her  self-control  so  far ;  and  though 
she  was  very  ready  in  helping  her  friends,  she 
could  not  swallow  any  thing  herself;  nor  could 
she  join  the  jest,  or  listen  to  the  carol ;  for  the 
mother's  darling  was  absent,  and  the  mother's 
heart  was  joyless. 

At  last  came  the  postman,  and  instead  of 
Edwin  they  received  a  letter  from  him,  telling 
them  that  he  was  preparing  to  set  off, — when 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  cold,  which  forced 
him  to  stay  where  he  was;  but  he  hoped  that 
a  night  or  two's  rest  would  restore  him ;  and 
he  desired  them  not  to  write,  for  before  he 
could  receive  their  letter  he  should  probably 
be  on  his  road  home. 

I  thought,"  said  Austin,  there  must  be 
some  very  strong  and  essential  reason  for  the 
boy's  disappointmg  his  mother  and  me.  But, 
what's  the  matter,  wife  1  Come,  foolish  wo- 
man! drink  a  ahss  of  wine  to  Edwin's  re- 
covery, and  don  t  cry !  He  will  be  here  soon ! 
A  cold  is  not  a  fever !" 

"But  it  may  end  in  one!"  she  replied. 
And  though  pleased  that  Edwin  had  so  good 
an  excuse  for  not  coming,  her  anxious  mater- 
nal heart  was  pained  because  that  excuse  was 
illness. 

That  night  they  went  to  bed,  happy  in  the 
bliss  of  ignorance!  The  next  day  neither 
Edwin  nor  a  letter  came.  The  third  day 
brought  them  a  letter,  but  not  from  their  son. 
It  came  from  his  master,  and  contained  over- 
whelming intelligence  indeed ! 

It  so  happened  that  the  wife  of  the  chemist 
with  whom  he  was  living  had  a  sister  married 
to  an  opulent  tradesman  in  London,  and  like 
other  fashionable  people  she  thought  she  had 
better  pass  the  Christmas  vacation  out  of  Lon- 
don ;  therefore  she  invited  herself  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  sister.  This  woman  was  young, 
exquisitely  beautifiil,  excessively  extravagant, 
and  equally  depraved ;  and  her  husband,  who 
was  not  young,  and  very  ugly,  was  jealous  of 
her  with  great  reason.  Unfortunately  for  Ed- 
win, his  excessive  beauty  of  face  and  person 
immediately  called  forth  her  attention  and 
riveted  her  admiration; — and  a  poor  youth, 
only  j>i8t  seventeen,  not  accustomed  to  the 
slightest  self-denial,  but  "curst  with  every 
granted  prayer,"  was  not  likely  to  oppose  a 
barrier  of  principle  and  duty  to  the  dangerous 
advances  of  so  captivating  a  beinj^.  ^ 

Two  days  before  Christmas  this  well-prac- 
tised seducer  pretended  to  receive  a  summons 
from  London  to  a  sick  friend,  and  set  off  by 
herself  in  a  post  chaise;  but  she  went  no  fur* 
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ther  than  the  first  stage,  where  Edwin  joined 
her,  having  taken  leave  of  his  master,  in  or- 
der, as  he  said,  to  proceed  to  ,  taking  care 

hefore  he  set  off  to  put  his  lying  letter  of  ex- 
cuses in  the  post-omce.  While,  therefore,  his 
anxious  parents  supposed  him  detained  from 
their  longing  sight  by  unexpected  and  unwel- 
come illness,  he  was  in  reality  at  an  inn  on 
the  road  living  in  adultery  with  a  profligate 
woman,  who  passed  him  off  for  her  husband*8 
son  by  a  first  wife !  But  detection  soon  fol- 
lowed the  crime;  a  person  who  knew  both 
Edwin  and  the  lady  saw  them  at  the  inn  win- 
dow, and  communicated  what  he  saw  to  Mr. 
Maule,  who  immediately  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  to  the  scene  of  iniquity.  Regard  for 
Mrs.  Verney's  reputation  as  the  sister  of  his 
wife,  and  his  wife^s  tears  and  entreaties,  pre- 
vented Mr.  Maule  from  betraying  her  infamy 
to  her  husband,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
exacting  from  her  a  solemn  promise  to  break 
off  all  connexion  with  Edwin.  Then,  having 
secured  a  place  for  her  in  the  mail-coach,  be 
insisted  that  she  should  return  by  it  instantly 
to  London  and  to  her  husband ;  allowing  her 
to  say  in  excuse  for  her  sudden  return,  that  he 
had  quarrelled  with  her,  and  behaved  so  rude- 
ly that  she  could  stay  no  longer  at  his  house ; 
and  he  did  not  leave  her  till  he  saw  her  drive 
off  in  the  mail.  How  to  dispose  of  Edwin 
was  a  more  difficult  matter;  but  he  resolved 
to  take  him  back  with  him,  and  write  his  fa- 
ther a  full  account  of  every  thing.  A  dis- 
closure he  could  not  avoid ;  for  his  wife  had 
solemnly  protested  she  would  not,  could  not, 
live  in  the  house  with  a  young  man  who  had 
seduced  and  probably  brought  infamy  on  her 
sister;  he  therefore  wrote  that  letter  to  the 
parents  which  banished  every  feeling  of  com- 
fort from  their  hearts. 

When  Austin  could  speak,  and  at  first  ut- 
terance was  wholly  denied  him,  he  exclaimed, 
while  his  half-frantic  wife  was  reading  the 
letter  in  pale  and  tearless  sorrow : 

**  So,  so,  at  seventeen  he  is  already  a  com- 
plete liar  and  adulterer!  O  wife,  I  doubt  you 
have  to  answer  for  the  first !  That  letter,  that 
accursed  letter!  a  mark  of  still  greater,  be- 
cause more  deeply-rooted  vice  than  that  which 
it  was  meant  to  hide !  No  ;**  added  he,  walk- 
ing down  the  room,  "if  he  had  not  been  a 
ready-made  liar,  he  could  not  have  been  guilty 
of  the  second  fault ;  for  he  would  have  said, 
'I  cannot  go  with  you!  because  I  cannot  de- 
ceive my  parents.  I  never  lied  to  them  yrf, 
and  I  dare  not,  will  not  do  so  now.*  But  a 
falsehood  I  now  believe  costs  him  nothing, 
and  therefore  he  is  prepared  and  ripe  for  every 
other  vice !  O  wife !  misled,  unhappy  woman ! 
this  comes  of  your  concealing^— Here  he 
stopped  ;  for  his  poor  wife,  unable  to  bear  her 
own  misery  and  his  reproaches,  had  fallen  off 
her  chair  in  a  fit,  and  for  some  hours  even  the 
consciousness  of  his  son's  guilt  was  lost  in 
the  dread  of  losing  her. 


When  ehe  was  quite  recovered,  her  affec- 
tionate husband  beg^d  her  to  fof give  what- 
ever he  had  uttered  in  the  first  transports  of 
sorrow,  that  might  have  given  her  added  pain ; 
and  then  he  listened  with  patience  and  some 
pleasure  to  her  rapid  and  copious  abuse  of  the 
wicked  hussy  who  had  no  doubt  corrupted  her 
innocent  child ;  till,  glad  to  palliate  his  son*s 
crime  as  much  as  possible,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  convinced  that  though  Edwin  was 
as  much  in  fault  in  writing  the  letter  as  Mrs. 
Yerney,  still  there  was  no  doubt  the  seduc- 
tion was  entirely  on  her  side. 

"  Bat  what  shall  we  do  with  this  offending 
child r*  said  Austin.  "You  see  this  has 
changed  all  your  plans  for  his  future  life. 
What  can  he  do!    Whither  can  he  gy  1" 

"  Go !''  exclaimed  his  mother,  "  Go !  why 
this  is  /iff  Aome,  James  Austin,  and  I  trust  it 
will  now  and  ever  be  open  to  him  !*' 

"  Well  said,  my  love,*'  replied  the  husband. 
"  Whatever  be  the  crimes  of  a  child,  a  parent's 
heart  should  never  be  shut  against  him,  and 
his  arms  should  shelter  him  if  possible  from  a 
irowninff  world ; — and  shame  and  woe  light  on 
the  heads  of  those  parents  who  can  in  a  crimi- 
nal forget  the  babe  whom  they  called  into  ex- 
istence, and  whom  perhaps  their  want  of  care, 
and  their  neglect  in  his  helpless  infancy,  ex- 
posed to  aeauire  those  tendencies  to  evil  which 
ultimately  led  to  ruin  and  to  infamy !  My 
dearest  love,  how  could  you  suppose  that, 
when  I  said  whither  is  Edwin  to  got  I  meant 
to  forbid  the  poor  child  from  coming  home !" 

His  wife  only  answered  by  throwing  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  sobbing  on  his  bo- 
som ;— -whence,  however,  she  suddenly  started, 
and  exclaimed,  "  How  that  spiteful  Brograve 
will  triumph,  and  throw  his  formal  ugly  son's 
purity  in  our  teeth  !  Well,  there  is  one  ad- 
vantage in  being  ugly,  however,  and  young 
Brograve 's  beauty  will  never  lead  him  into 
temptation!" 

The  next  day  Austin  sent  a  letter  of  a  few 
lines  commanding  his  son  home,  and  Edwin 
obeyed  the  summons ;  but  no  anxious  father 
was  now  waiting  to  receive  him  at  the  inn,  no 
mother's  heart  was  throbbing  with  tumultuous 
joy  at  his  expected  approach ;  the  prodigal  son 
was  indeed  coming,  but  the  fatted  calf  pro- 
claimed not  his  welcome.  Edwin  did  not 
want  confidence;  still  he  felt  the  moment  an 
awful  one,  when  he  opened  the  well-known 
door  and  stood  a  convicted  culprit  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  parents.  Though  tutored  by  her 
husband,  and  also  taught  by  her  own  sense  of 
propriety,  Mrs.  Austin  could  scarcely  forbear 
falling  on  Edwin's  neck  when  she  saw  him, 
nor  could  she  help  whispering  to  herself,  "  He 
is  so  handsome,  I  don't  wonder  that  wicked 
woman  fell  in  love  with  him." 

"  Sit  down,  sir,"  said  Austin  with  a  falter- 
ing voice,  while  his  mother  involuntarily  made 
way  for  him  to  come  to  the  fire.  "Alas!" 
thought  Edwin,  "  here  have  I  been  for  hours  in 
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a  cold  coach,  and  yet  my  mother  does  not  offer 
to  get  me  warm  stockings,  or  warm  beer,  nor 
does  she  even  seem  to  remember  I  mtui  be 
cold!  O  dear,  O  dear!  they  •must  both  be 
very  angry !" 

So  you  are  come  at  last,  sir  V*  said  Austin 
sternly.  "Alas!  unhappy  boy!  with  what 
different  feelings  did  we  expect  you  last  week ! 
and  what  a  diflSrent  welcome  would  have  been 
yours !  Then,  all  that  our  little  fortune  -could 
afford  was  done  to  show  our  joy  at  your  re- 
turn, and  our  hearts  were  joyful,  for  we  ex- 
pected a  dutiful,  an  afiiectionate,  and  a  guilt- 
less child  !  But  now,  no  feast,  no  welcome, 
no  rejoicing  hearts  await  you.  You  come  to 
a  silent  and  gloomy  roof,  which  your  guilt  has 
rendered  so,  and  to  the  wretched  parents 
whose  hearts  you  have  nearly  broken!*' 

"  Sir,  sir,  for  God's  sake  spare  me,  sir !" 
cried  Edwin,  fall  in?  on  his  knees,  and  trem- 
bling as  much  with  a^ony  as  cold,  "  and  O ! 
in  mercy,  pity  and  forgive  me !" 

"  Rise,  boy,  rise,  no  acting  for  me,  I  must 
see  penitence  before  I  pronounce  pardon !" 

I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  imagine  what 
virtuous  parents  so  circumstanced  would  say 
to  an  erring  but  beloved  child ;  suffice  it  that 
his  mother  was  strenuous  in  laying  great 
blame  on  Mrs.  Verney,  and  his  father  was 
going  to  inculpate  her  also;  when  Edwin 
started  up  and  with  manliness  and  spirit  above 
his  years  said,  "  You  are  welcome  to  blame 
me  as  severely  as  you  choose,  for  in  so  doing 
yon  only  do  justice, — but  I  cannot,  will  not 
suffer  you  to  blame  her  in  this  manner,  I  will 
not  submit  to  be  justified  at  her  expense ;  for, 
however  wrong  she  may  have  been,  my  guilt 
was  at  least  eaual  to  hers." 

**  There  is  heart,  there  is  honour  in  that !" 
exclaimed  Austin,  and  taking  Edwin's  hand 
he  grasped  it  kindly  in  his. 

"  My  dear  husband !"  cried  Mrs.  Austin  ea- 
gerly, starting  from  her  seat,  "may  I  not  kiss 
him  now  t  Do  let  me !  you  see  he  is  good 
yet  in  some  things !"  And  as  Austin  smiled 
through  tears,  she  threw  herself  on  Edwin's 
bosom,  and  they  wept  together.  When  once  the 
restraint  imposed  on  the  afllections  is  taken  off, 
they  rush  like  water  through  a  floodgate,  carry- 
ing down  every  thing  before  them  on  their  pas- 
sage. A  few  hours  saw  Edwin  reinstated  as 
a  welcome  guest,  and  a  beloved  child — and  his 
fond  mother  was  rubbin?  his  cold  feet  with  her 
own  warm  hands  in  order  to  restore  their  cir- 
culation. But  travelling  all  night  in  a  cold 
winter's  frost,  and  in  great  agitation  of  mind, 
ha^  had  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  health  of 
the  unfortunate  Edwin,  and  before  two  days 
were  at  an  end  he  was  raving  in  the  delirium 
of  a  fever. 

How  utterly  forgotten  in  this  moment  of 
agonized  anxiety  were  the  faults  of  the  uncon- 
scious sufferer,  how  bitterly  repented  of  was 
the  repining  voice,  that  had  uttered  the  un- 
grateful sentiment. 
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"  Why  was  my  prayer  accepted !  why  did  Heaven 
In  anger  hear  me  when  I  ask'd  a  son 

"  Let  him  but  live !  let  him  but  be  spared  to 
us,  O  God  of  mercy  !  and  do  with  him  what- 
soever seemeth  good  in  thy  sight,"  now  burst 
from  the  quivering  lips  of  both  parents ;  and 
afVer  a  lon^  struggle,  the  excellence  of  Ed- 
win's constitution  prevailed. 

It  was  now  necessary  that  Austin  should 
settle  on  tome  new  plan  for  his  son,  as  the 
first  had  been  so  unhappily  defeated ;  when, 
just  as  he  was  beginning  to  think  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  received  an  offer  of  a  situation  in  Lon- 
don for  him,  which  nothing  but  a  dread  of  ex- 
posing Edwin  to  a  renewal  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Mrs.  Verney  could  have  made  him  for  a 
moment  hesitate  to  accept.  It  was  from  a  cou- 
sin of  his  wife,  a  chemist  in  a  very  large  way 
of  business,  who,  wishing  in  a  few  years  to 
retire  from  the  fatigue  of  the  shop,  and  being 
disappointed  of  his  expectations  to  resign  in 
favour  of  his  son,  as  the  youth  chose  to  go  to 
sea  rather  than  settle  in  trade,  thought  he  could 
not  do  better  than  take  Edwin  into  partnership ; 
and  he  made  known  his  kind  intentions,  in  a 
veiy  friendly  and  satisfactory  letter. 

The  utmost  wishes  of  Austin  for  his  son's 
success  in  life  had  never  exceeded  the  pros- 
pect of  a  situation  like  this. — But  if  accepting 
It  would  expose  the  morals  of  Edwin  to  the 
dan|rer  he  justly  apprehended  for  him,  every 
feeling  of  duty  urged  him  to  decline  it.  In 
this  dilemma  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Maule,  stating 
the  proposal  to  him,  and  begging  to  know  how 
far  he  tnought  he  should,  by  acceding  to  it,  run 
the  risk  of  leading  Edwin  again  into  the  situa- 
tion from  which  he  had  been  just  extricated. 
The  answer  appeared  to  Austin  a  very  satisfac- 
tory one— Mr.  Maule  wrote  word,  that  Mrs.Ver- 
ney  having  formed  another  connexion  had  left 
her  husband,  and  would  probably,  in  the  ca- 
reer of  profligacy  which  sne  was  running,  for- 
get Edwin  entirely,  or  at  least  cease  to  retain 
any  partiality  for  him ; — and  the  heart  of  Aus- 
tin being  made  easy  by  this  information,  he 
joyfully  accepted  the  kind  offer  of  his  cousin 
Williams,  and  Edwin  was  told  what  mode  of 
life  awaited  him. 

When  Edwin  heard  that  he  was  to  live  in^ 
London,  not  only  for  a  few  years,  but  probably 
for  life;  his  heart  throbbed  with  tumultuous  ex- 
ultation—  for  Mrs.  Verney  had  given  him  a 
most  glowing  picture  of  its  delights,  and  h^ 
could  not  help  hoping  that  she  would  intro- 
duce him  into  some  of  the  attractive  scenes 
which  she  had  so  forcibly  described.  But  he 
took  care  not  to  testify  all  the  joy  which  he  felt, 
and  he  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  pleasure  he  should 
derive  from  practising,  on  so  large  a  scale,  a 
business  which,  under  every  circumstance,  had 
been  one  of  great  interest  to  him — while,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  did  not  at  all  exaggerate  the  sa- 
tisfaction which  he  expressed  at  the  assurance 
his  parents  gave  him,  that  as  he  was  their  only 
object  in  life,  and  his  home  would  therefore  be 
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their  home,  it  was  their  intention  when  he  had 
become  finally  fixed  in  London  to  take  a  house 
near  him. 

At  length  the  hour  for  his  departure  arrived, 
an  hour  which  bitterly  recalled  that  of  their 
last  parting,  and  was  much  more  fall  of  anx- 
ious alarms  and  fearful  expectations  than  the 
former  had  been.    He  had  since  then  been 

tried  in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting." 
Besides,  as  temptation  had  found  and  enslaved 
him  in  the  narrow  circle  of  a  provincial  town ; 
how  was  he  likely  to  escape  its  influence 
when  it  walked  abroad  on  the  wide  theatre  of 
a  metropolis ! 

"  You  will  come  and  see  us  once  a  year,'* 
said  his  mother  over  and  over  again ;  ^  and  my 

good  man  has  promised  to  treat  ^e  now  and 
len  with  a  journey  to  London  !'*  She  added 
this  in  the  fruitless  hope  of  losing  in  the  idea 
of  the  promised  future  the  agony  of  the  present 
moment.  Austin,  more  composed,  though 
not  less  miserable,  exacted  from  his  son  a  so- 
lemn promise  not  to  see  Mrs.  Vemey  again, 
and  he,  early  used  to  hahits  of  disBtmulaiion  and 
faUehood,  had  no  objection  to  give  the  assu- 
rance required,  because  he  did  not  feel  himself 
at  all  bound  to  abide  by  it. 

To  London  he  went ;  and  at  first  the  variety 
of  objects  which  arrested  and  gratified  his  cu- 
riosity, besides  the  constant  occupation  which 
immediately  devolved  on  him,  drove  from  his 
mind  every  thought  of  Mrs.  Verney.  But  one 
day  as  he  passed  through  Cheapside,  where 
he  knew  that  her  husband  lived,  he  saw  the 
name  over  a  linen-draper's  shop ;  and  observ- 
ing a  servant  cleaning  the  step  of  a  private 
door,  he  stopped  and  asked  whether  Mrs. 
Vemey  was  in  London,  and  how  she  did. 

•*  Mrs.  Vemey,  indeed !"  replied  the  maid, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head — *•  There  be  none  such 
as  she  here  noto." 
*•  What !  is  she  dead,  or  gone  away  t" 
Dead.'^So  such  good  luck  for  her  hus- 
band, poor  man !  No — she  is  gone  off  with  a 
fellow — a  good  for  nothing  hussy  as  she  is— 
and  those  that  like  her  may  go  after  her.*'  So 
raying  she  shut  the  door  in  his  face,  leaving 
Edwin  quite  as  angry  with  Mrs.  Vemey  as 
-she  was ;  for  when  she  had  talked  to  him  of 
eternal  love  and  constancy,  he,  poor  credulous 
youth !  had  believed  her,  and  now  in  a  few 
/short  weeks  she  had  gone  off  with  another 
lover ! — But  I  see  she  is  not  worth  fretting 
about,"  said  Edwin  to  himself,  and  he  wisely 
resolved  to  forget  her  as  soon  as  possible. 

Some  months  after,  as  he  was  walking  to- 
wards the  Strand,  he  saw  a  carriage  stop,  and 
a  lady  in  a  veil  give  her  footman  a  message ; 
on  which  the  footman  came  up  and  told  him 
his  lady  wished  to  see  him.  Edwin  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  reco^ised  in  the  veiled 
lady  his  beautiful  though  inconstant  Mrs.  Ver^ 
ney,  who  was  then  in  splendid  keeping;  but 
was  not  sorry,  in  case  or  a  decline  of  her  fa- 
vour, to  have  a  resource  in  the  devoted  attach- 


ment of  a  youth  whose  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  world  would  make  him  an  easy  dupe. 

From  that  day  she  regained  her  empire  over 
the  infatuated  Edwin^  AH  the  money  which 
he  could  spare  was  expended  in  presents  for 
her,  and  all  the  time  he  could  steal  from  busi- 
ness he  appropriated  te  clandestine  visits  to 
her  apartments.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  went 
down  to  L^- —  on  a  visit  to  his  parents;  and 
the  first  two  days  their  easily-deceived  hearts 
were  satisfied,  both  with  their  son's  expressions 
of  unabated  affection,  and  with  the  degree  of 
pleasure  he  seemed  to  take  in  their  society ; 
while  his  mother's  pride  in  him  was  greater 
than  ever,  from  the  excessive  improvement  in 
his  person,  as  from  the  tall,  awkward,  thougrh 
blooming  boy,  he  was  become  the  fine,  well- 
proportioned,  and  well-dressed  man. 

**Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Austin,  the 
night  of  his  arrival,  when  she  retired  to  rest, 

well— even  Mr.  Brograve  must  allow  that 
our  son  Edwin  Austin  looks  quite  the  gentle- 
man." 

"  Too  much  so,  /  think,  wife,"  replied  he, 
sighing;  where  did  the  boy  get  those  trin- 
kets that  he  wears  1  He  ought  not  to  buy 
them,  and  I  should  less  like  to  hear  that  they 
were  given  to  him." 

These  Mrs.  Austin  thought  unnecessary 
scruples,  unnecessary  disapprobation;  and 
mucn  better  satisfied  than  her  husband,  she 
fell  asleep,  thanking  her  God  that  her  son,  and 
9ueh  a  son,  was  once  more  under  his  parental 
roof.  But,  in  a  day  or  two  more,  she  partici- 
pated in  her  husband's  uneasiness;  for  Edwin 
was  absent,  restless,  and  evidently  tired  of  his 
visit;  while,  as  the  time  drew  near  which 
was  to  restore  him  to  the  nietropolis,  his  eyes 
brightened,  and  his  colour  became  more  vivid. 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  has  ever  seen  that 
woman  again!"  said  his  father  to  himself; 
"but  I  dare  not  ask  the  question— I  dare  not 
expose  him  to  the  temptation  of  lying!** 
Therefore  Edwin  departed  uninterrogated. 

Well,  is  your  fine  gentleman  gone  V*  said 
Brograve  coming  in  abruptly. 

Our  «m  is  gone,**  mildly  answered  Austin. 

^  And  your  fine  gentleman,  too,  for  I  am 
sure  he  is  fine  enough  with  his  broach,  and 
his  seals,  and  his  ring  on  his  little  finger. — 
A  joumeyman*s  place  is  a  good  berth  enough 
if  he  can  afford  such  things.  I  am  sure  my 
poor  son  can*t,  though  he  has  a  much  better 
situation.** 

"There  —  now  the  murder  is  out!"  cried 
Mrs.  Austin.  "  It  is  all  jealousy  of  our  poor 
Edwin  that  makes  you  so  spiteful  against 
himl" 

"Spiteful!  t&ot  I  spiteful!  No,  that  I  was 
not,  for  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you  by  telling 
you  all  I  have  heard ;  but  now,  since  you  pro- 
voke me,  I  will.** 

"Wife,  you  brought  this  upon  yourself. 
But  as  I  did  not,  and  I  wish  not  to  be  made 
uncomfortable,  1  beg,  Mr.  Brograve,  you  will 
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consider  roe,  if  yon  do  not  wish  to  spare  her, 
and  keep  your  bad  news  to  yourself.'' 

"That  is  very  cowardly,  my  dear;  let  him 
say  his  worst,  I  defy  him." 

"Then  I  will  speak,"  replied  Brogrrave, 
greatly  provoked ;  '*  and  I  tell  you  that  it  is 
said  jour  son's  fine  things  were  given  him  by 
a  mistress,  one  Mrs.  \^mey, — and  I  hear 
his  cousin  and  he  are  not  over  fond  of  one 
another." 

*'  As  I  know  the  latter  part  of  your  story  to 
be  false,  Mr.  Brograve,''  replied  Austin  with 
suppressed  emotion,  "  I  choose  to  believe  the 
whole  to  be  so ;  and  if  you  please,  we  will 
change  the  conversation.  —  Wife,  have  you 
nothing  for  our  friend's  supper?"  added  he. 
And  Mrs.  Austin,  whom  consternation  at  the 
name  of  Vemey  had  kept  in  trembling  silence, 
was  very  glad  to  stop  Brograve's  mouth,  even 
at  the  expense  of  the  nicest  things  in  her 
larder.  But,  however  well  his  presence  of 
mind  enabled  him  to  carry  off  his  alarming 
conversation  before  the  coarse-minded  relater 
of  it,  it  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  appre- 
hensive father,  and  Austin  lay  awake  that 
night,  vainly  revolving  plans  for  his  conduct 
in  consequence  of  it.  At  length,  knowing  the 
nature  of  reports,  especially  in  a  country 
town,  and  aware  that  scarcely  a  human  being 
is  able  to  repeat  any  thing  exactly  as  it  is  re- 
lated, they  quieted  their  minds  by  a  resolution 
to  difibelieve  the  present  information  relative 
to  Mrs.  Vemey,  and  to  think  it  was  only  the 
former  story,  which,  having  now  for  the  first 
time  reached  the  town  of  L  ,  was  con- 
founded with  a  present  and  passing  occurrence. 

"  And  if  all  should  not  be  as  it  ought  to  be," 
said  the  good  man,  "  we  shall  eo  to  London 
in  June,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  remedy 
matters." 

If  Austin  had  wished  (a  revenge  which  his 
generous  nature  would  have  disdained,)  to 
tell  Brograve  in  return  tales  of  his  son,  he  had 
not  the  opportunity.  Of  Hugh  Brograve,  he 
scarcely  knew  any  thing,  as  Brograve,  afraid 
that  Edwin  would  corrupt  him,  had  forbidden 
him  to  associate  with  that  spoiled  child,  as  he 
called  him,  during  the  holidays;  and  as  Hugh 
was  at  other  times  at  a  boarding-school  at  some 
distance,  the  boys  were  nearly  strangers  to  each 
other.  Consequently,  Edwin  could  not  de- 
light his  mother's  ears  with  detailed  stories  of 
young  Brograve's  naugfhtiness ;  and,  though 
she  did  know  the  appellation  by  which  he  was 
distinguished,  she  was  too  full  of  feeling,  and 
too  generous,  to  wound  a  parent's  ear  by  such 
a  communication. 

As  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  my  principal  cha- 
racters in  order  to  dwell  on  any  thing  relative 
to  the  subordinate  ones,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  giving  one  instance  of  the  bad  results  of 
^  Brograve's  system,  and  of  his  obstinacy  in 
believing  that  such  results  could  not  take 
place.  When  Hugh  Brograve  was  seventeen, 
and  Edwin  Austin  fifteen  years  old,  both  the 


boys  were  invited  to  join  a  party  from  L  

to  a  fair  some  miles  off,  and  Edwin's  parents, 
ever  prone  to  gratify  their  son,  consented  to 
his  going ;  but  Brograve,  as  prone  to  thwart 
Hugh,  at  once  peremptorily  forbade  him  to 
go.  Before  the  day  arrived,  however,  Austin 
learnt  that  the  fair  was  likely  to  be  a  scene  of 
riot  and  drunkenness ;  he,  therefore,  though 
Edwin,  as  we  have  seen  before,  was  very  fond 
of  such  places,  insisted  on  his  staying  at 
home,  promising  him  some  other  frolic  in- 
stead, of  a  less  pernicious  nature;  and  Edwin, 
well  knowing  that  his  father  would  amply  re- 
ward him  for  the  enforced  privation,  obeyed 
with  a  good  grace. 

Not  so  Hu^h  Brograve.  Accustomed  to 
enjoy  clandestinely  what  openly  he  dared  not, 
he  pretended  to  have  so  bad  a  pain  of  his  face 
and  head,  putting  something  m  his  cheek  to 
swell  it  out  as  if  inflated  by  pain,  that  his  fa- 
ther himself  advised  him  to  apply  a  poultice, 
and  go  to  bed  as  early  as  possible ;  and  Hugh, 
locking  himself  in  his  room,  and  desiring  not 
to  be  disturbed  on  any  account,  got  out  of  the 
back  window  as  soon  as  he  heard  his  father 
go  out  of  the  front  door,  —  whence,  having  a 
horse  ready,  he  galloped  off  to  the  fair,  where 
he  spent  the  night ;  and,  having  bribed  the 
servant,  was  in  bed  again  time  enough  to  an- 
swer his  father's  inquiry  of,  "  Well,  Hugh ! 
how  is  your  face  this  morning  1" 

But  the  "little  blackguard"  had  been  so 
▼ery  riotous,  and  so  very  comical,  that  he  had 
attracted  a  great  deal  of'^  attention ;  and  as  he 
had,  when  half-drunk,  boasted  of  the  trick  he 
had  played  his  father,  his  exploit  became  much 
talked  of  by  those  who  knew,  or  who  hat^d 
Brograve ;  and  amongst  the  rest  it  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Austins.  But  pity  for  Hugh,  and 
a  feeling  of  generous  pride,  forbade  them  to 
copy  the  coarseness  which  they  blamed,  by 
naming  the  affair  to  the  deceived  father,  when 
he,  a  day  or  two  afler  it  had  been  told  to  them 
by  Edwin,  paid  them  a  visit. 

Brograve  had  heard  so  much  of  the  riotous 
and  disgusting  scenes  which  had  taken  place 
at  the  ^ir,  that  he  came  brimful  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  magistrates  for  suffering  such 
meetings — "  My  son,"  added  he,  "  was  asked 
to  join  a  party  thither;  but  I  was  too  wise  to 
let  him  go.  I  suppose  youra  went  of  course, 
as  he  loves  a  frolic,  and  you  never  deny  him 
any  thing !" 

"  My  son  was  not  there,"  replied  Austin ; 
"I  disapproved  his  going,  and  he  staid  will- 
ingly at  home." 

"  Willingly !  —  that  must  have  been  acting 
— and  I  dare  say  he  was  there  unknown  to 
you." 

**  No,  indeed,'*  replied  Mrs.  Austin,  thrown 
off  her  guard  by  this  provoking  charge,  "  he 
was  with  us  till  midnight — and  our  son,  I  as- 
sure you,  is  not  givtn  to  such  hypocritical 
ways.   We  leave  them  to  your  son ;  he  cer- 
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tainly  was  there,  and  could  therefore  inform 
you  that  Edwin  was  noC* 

Rage  and  astonishment  deprived  Brograve 
at  first  of  the  power  of  utterance ;  but  recover- 
ing himself,  he  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  that 
it  was  an  infernal  falsehood,  for  that  his  son 
went  to  bed  with  a  swelled  face  at  six  that 
evening."  And  Mrs.  Austin  was  going  to  re- 
late how  he  made  the  swelling,  and  to  give 
the  particulars  related  by  Hugh  while  drunk ; 
when  a  look  from  her  husband  checked  her, 
and  she  only  said,  —  "I  have  merely  related 
what  I  heard." 

"  And  from  whom  1" 

"From  Edwin." 

"J'rom  Edwin !"  he  replied,  with  a  sneer; 
then,  snapping  his  fingers,  **I  don't  care  that 
for  the  information;"  and  seeing  Hu^h  go 
past,  —  "But  there  he  goes,"  he  exclaimed, 

and  he  shall  come  and  confront  his  accuser." 

Accordingly  he  did  call  him  in,  and  then 
•desired  Edwin  to  repeat  his  charge  before  his 
face.  Edwin  was,  nowever,  too  Icind  to  give 
a  detail  which  he  thought  even  Brograve  could 
not  believe  wholly  unfounded  in  truth;  he 
therefore  simply  told  Hugh  he  had  heard  he 
had  been  at  the  fair  unknown  to  his  father, 
and  that  his  mother  had  repeated  what  he  said 
to  Mr.  Brograve. 

Hugrh,  knowing  his  father's  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  eflicacy  of  his  plan  oi  education, 
and  that  he  would  not  believe  him  guilty  on 
any  evidence  but  that  of  his  own  senses,  took 
courage,  and  with  all  the  well-feigned  indig- 
nation of  injured  innocence  inveighed  against 
the  cruelty  of  those  who  had  thus  aspersed 
him ;  addins  to  the  severe  physical  pain  he  had 
experienced,  the  moral  one  of  bein^  accused 
of  a  decree  of  baseness  and  duplicity  which 
his  soul  abhorred,  and  which  the  excellent 
education  he  had  received  made  him  inca- 
pable of. 

Well  said,  my  grateful  and  good  fellow," 
vociferated  his  father.  "  I  knew  it  was  all  a 
lie  —  and  I  would  forfeit  my  right  hand  for 
mv  son's  rectitude  of  conduct  at  any  time." 
While  Austin  equally  deceived,  for  he  could 
not  believe  a  youth  of  seventeen  could  be  so 
thorough  a  hypocrite,  joined  Brograve  in  in- 
veighing against  slanders,  and  reproved  Ed- 
win for  repeating  gossip  tales.  But  his  wife 
and  son,  taught  by  their  own  conscious  expe- 
rience that  such  hypocrisy  was  very  possible 
at  any  age,  kept  silence,  and  believed  him 
guilty  still. 

June  came,  and  they  went  to  London;  and 
Edwin  seemed  to  be  so  attentive  to  business, 
and  his  cousin  so  well  pleased  with  him,  that 
the  father  dismissed  his  fears,  —  and  the  mo- 
ther grave  herself  up  entirely  to  new  and  plea- 
surable 8en8ation8---declaring  that  to  see  Lon- 
don sights,  and  to  be  shown  them  by  her  son, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  she  had 
ever  known,  or  could  conceive  of.  But  before 
the  visit  ended  Austin  thought  he  discovered 


that  his  cousin  had  two  manners  towards  Ed- 
win,— a  cordial  one  whenever  he  was  present 
and  observing  him,  and  a  cold  reserved  one 
when  he  fancied  the  father's  eyes  were  not 
upon  him.  But  when  he  mentioned  his  sus- 
picions to  his  wife,  she  laughed  them  to  scorn, 
attributing  them  to  the  over-watchfulness  of  an 
anxious  parent;  and  Austin,  glad,  perhaps,  of 
an  excuse  not  to  inquire  too  closely,  professed 
his  belief  that  she  was  right  in  all  probability; 
and  he  returned  home  satisfied  with  his  visit, 
with  his  cousin,  and  his  son. 

A  second  and  a  third  year  passed  away 
without  any  material  occurrence  or  change 
taking  place,  and  Edwin's  prospects  appeared 
the  same  as  usual,  in  spite  of  Brograve's  hints 
that  all  was  not  going  on  well  at  the  chemist's 
in  London,  and  of  an  assurance  firom  him  a 
few  days  after,  that  he  had  heard  from  unde- 
niable authority  that  Edwin  was  suspected  of 
having  robbed  the  till,  and  thatlavenaer-water 
and  other  perfumes  were  in  the  habit  of  van- 
ishing very  fast  in,  it  was  supposed,  presents 
to  a  certain  lady.  This  charge  against  the  ho- 
nesty of  his  child,  which  Austin  believed  to  be 
unimpeached,  he  heard  with  contempt  and  in- 
dignation. But  his  poor  wife,  recollecting  the 
transaction  of  the  purse,  did  not  inveigh 
against  the  falsehood  of  the  report  with  the 
same  eager  and  unforced  resentment  which  he 
did;  and  her  night  after  this  conversation  was 
much  more  restless  and  sleepless  than  her  hus- 
band's. A  few  days  after  came  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Williams,  accompanied  by  one  from  Ed- 
win, which  to  a  suspicious  nature,  as  Austin's 
was  now  become  relative  to  Edwin,  served 
only  too  forcibly  to  corroborate  the  truth  of 
Brograve's  statement.  Mr.  Williams  simply, 
though  guardedly  said,  that  finding  his  cousin 
Edwin  on  a  trial  of  three  years  disliked  the 
business,  which  aversion  on  his  part  had  oc- 
casioned some  quarrels  between  them,  he  had 
offered  to  give  him  up  the  rest  of  his  time ;  and 
that  this  oflTer,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  his 
parents,  Edwin  had  gladly  accepted. 

Edwin's  letter  said  much  the  same ;  with 
this  addition,  that  having  found  his  cousin 
Williams  on  acquaintance  a  yery  suspicious 
and  close  temper,  he  wished  to  go  into  a  count- 
ing-house rather  than  remain  with  him;  and 
having  heard  of  such  a  situation,  he  only 
waited  for  his  father's  consent  to  give  his  an- 
swer. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  anxious  and 
disappointed  parents  could  make  up  their 
minds  what  answer  to  send  to  Edwin;  but  at 
length  poor  Austin  exclaimed,  "At  least  he 
shall  not  have  it  to  say  that  I  thwarted  his  in- 
clinations, and  forced  him  to  be  what  he  did 
not  like."  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  Edwin, 
acquiescing,  though  with  pain,  in  his  change 
of  business,  and  begging  to  know  the  name  of 
the  kind  friend  who  had  engaged  to  procure 
him  the  place  in  the  counting-house. 

The  fact  was,  as  Brograve  had  stated ;  Ed- 
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win  had  only  too  oflen  taken  money  from  the 
till,  always  meaning,  as  he  said,  to  return  it 
when  he  could.  And  at  first,  perhaps  he  did 
repay  it  as  soon  as  he  got  money.  But  **  ce 
n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute,**  says  the 
French  proverb;  and  having  only  too  often 
found  in  earl^  life  the  impunity  of  guilt,  he 
persisted  in  his  depredations  on  the  money  and 
the  perfumes,  which  were  all  given  to  Mrs. 
V'erney,  and  so  profusely  that  Mr.  Williams 
took  alarm,  and  charged  him  with  the  thefts 
just  before  his  unsuspecting  parents  came  to 
London. 

But  Edwin  when  taxed  with  his  fault,  was 
so  undauntedly  firm  in  his  denial,  so  ready 
with  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  deficiencies 
Mr.  Williams  observed,  that  the  latter,  who 
had  great  confidence  in  him,  tried  to  believe 
he  had  accused  him  unjustly,  though  he  re- 
solved to  watch  him  narrowly  in  future ;  and 
as  the  Austins  were  every  day  expeoted,  he 
wished  at  least  to  defer  any  more  examina- 
tions of  Edwin  till  they  were  come  and  gone. 
For  some  time  Edwin,  beinp;  on  his  guard, 
ceased  to  commit  the  crime  imputed  to  him ; 
but,  when  Mrs.  Verney  became  distressed  for 
money,  he,  on  promise  of  speedy  payment, 
like  another  Barnwell,  again  aefrauded  his  in- 
dulgent master  for  another  Millwood.  Mr. 
Williams  having  now  detected  him  most 
clearly  by  means  not  worth  relating,  he  told 
him  he  would  no  longer  keep  him  in  his  house ; 
but  that  as  he  was  a  relation  he  would  not  ex- 
pose him  nor  would  he  afflict  his  excellent 
parents  by  a  knowledge  of  his  guilt.  Accor- 
dingly he  wrote  the  letter  before  alluded  to; 
and  one  of  Mrs.  Vemey's  lovers  having  at  her 
instigation  procured  Edwin  the  place  of  clerk 
in  his  uncle's  counting-house,  he  was  able  to 
attribute  his  pretended  wish  to  leave  his  cou- 
sin, to  the  prospect  of  a  situation  which  he 
preferred.  By  return  of  post  Edwin  answered 
his  father's  questions,  stating  with  truth  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  been  his  friend, 
and  the  name  of  his  employer ;  a  name  well 
known  on  'Change.  It  was  so  much  for  the 
interest  of  his  happiness  that  Austin  should  be 
deceived,  that  he  was  so;  and  he  taught  him- 
self and  his  wife  not  only  to  look  on  Brograve's 
information  as  mere  calumnious  gossip,  but  to 
think  his  cousin  Williams'  letter  was  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth.  In  the  meanwhile  Ed- 
win went  to  his  new  employment,  with  which 
in  all  his  letters  he  expressed  himself  delight- 
ed, and  well  he  might,  for  such  was  the  plau- 
sibility of  his  manners  that  he  soon  conciliated 
the  regard  and  obtained  the  confidence  of  his 
superiors ;  and  he  had  not  been  in  the  house 
more  than  a  year  when  he  communicated  to 
his  father  the  welcome  intelligence,  that  the 
head  of  the  firm  had  bidden  him,  if  he  con- 
tinued to  be  what  he  then  was,  look  forward 
to  being  one  day  perhaps  received  as  a  partner. 
How  welpome  to  his  father's  heart  was  this 
intelligence !  how  gratifying  to  the  affectionate 
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pride  of  his  mother !  not  only  because  they  had 
now  reason  to  suppose  their  son  was  likely  to- 
make  his  fortune,  but  because  it  was  a  testi- 
mony to  his  industry  and  good  conduct ;  and 
when  soon  after  he  had  written  this  letter  he 
obtained  leave  to  pay  them  a  visit,  the  second 
which  they  had  had  from  him  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  as  they  were  both  too  unwell  to  ven- 
ture on  a  journey  to  London  again,  never  had 
they  welcomed  him  with  more  fondness,  and 
never  had  he  seemed  more  worthy  of  such  a 
welcome.  In  vain  did  Brograve,  afler  Edwin, 
was  gone,  assure  the  Austins  that  their  son 
was  met  on  the  road  by  a  lady  in  a  post- 
chaise,  with  whom  he  drove  off,  and  not  on  the 
London  road.  They  gave  no  credit  to  the 
tale,  though  it  was  very  true  that  Mrs.  Verney,. 
having  on  speculation  followed  an  ofiicer  to 
his  country  quarters  which  were  near  the 

town  of  ,  Edwin  had  promised  to  rob  his- 

parents  of  a  day  or  two  to  devote  to  her. 

The  next  year,  Edwin  came  again,  and 
whether  it  was  that,  conscious  how  miserable 
his  father  and  mother  would  be  if  they  sus- 
pected the  conduct  he  was  in  reality  pursuing, 
he  felt  himself  impelled  by  remorseful  tender- 
ness to  pay  them  all  the  affectionate  atten- 
tion in  his  power,  or  whether  he  was  im- 
pressed with  a  sort  of  foreboding  conscious- 
ness that  he  might  meet  with  an  untimely 
fate,  and  never  behold  them  more,— it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  filial  love,  and  all  those  delicate 
attentions  which  mark  a  heart  deeply  im- 
pressed with  feelings  of  respect  and  duty,  Ed- 
win had  never  shone  so  amiably  conspicuous 
as  he  did  in  this  last  visit  to  L-- — ;  and  had 
not  the  old  man  caught  him,  as  he  imagined, 
in  some  evident  evasions,  some  alarming  disin- 
genuousness,  all  anxiety  would  have  beea 
lost  in  parental  pride  and  well-founded  hope. 

Some  few  months  after  this  last  visit,  Aus- 
tin observed  that  Edwin's  letters  were  not  so 
clearly  expressed  as  usual,  and  that  his  hand- 
writing bore  evident  marks  of  agitation.  He 
happened  at  this  time  to  receive  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Maule,  in  which  that  gentleman  told  him,, 
that  his  wife's  sister,  having  gone  from  keeper 
to  keeper,  was  now  completely  lost  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  profligacy,  and  would  soon,  he 
expected,  be  reduced  to  poverty,  rags,  and  an 
untimely  death. 

"  If,"  cried  Austin,  clasping  bis  hands  with 
agony,  if  this  woman's  wretched  state  should 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  my  son's  altered 
style  and  trembling  hand  !"  and  he  could  not 
banish  the  idea  from  his  mind  again.  Nor, 
as  the  incoherency  of  his  letters  increased, 
could  he  refrain  from  mentioning  to  Edwin 
his  conviction  that  something  weighed  upon 
his  mind,— conjuring  him  at  the  same  time, 
if  his  suspicions  were  just,  to  have  the  courage 
to  confide  in  his  besi  friends^  his  only  true 
friends,  the  parents  who  lived  for  and  in  him,, 
and  promising  him  unlimited  pardon  and  as- 
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eistance  also,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
could  they  but  serve  and  save  him. 

To  this  letter,  blotted  with  tears  of  parental 
affection  and  dictated  by  its  warmest  feelings, 
they  received  no  answer. 

The  next  day  Brograve  called  on  them  in 
the  afVernoon,  and  Austin  absolutely  started  at 
sight  of  him,  fearing  that  he  came  to  commu- 
nicate no  pleasant  tidings.  But  though  he 
looked  full  of  meaning,  and  obserred  them 
with  the  most  scrutinizing  attention,  he  only 
talked  of  indifferent  things,  and  never  men- 
tioned Edwin.  Yet  still,  something  seemed 
every  now  and  then  on  his  lip,  which  he  has- 
tily and  almost  with  a  tear  in  his  eye  sup- 
pressed ;  while  his  manner  seemed  so  unusu- 
ally gentle  and  even  affectionate,  that  Austin's 
fears  became  almost  insupportable,  and  his 
unwonted  kindness  alarmed  him  even  more 
than  his  usual  brutality  had  done.— Indeed 
the  news  which  he  had  heard,  and  which  he 
saw  by  their  manner  had  not  yet  reached  their 
ears  and  their  hearts^  was  of  a  nature  too 
shocking  even  for  him  to  endure  to  be  the  first 
communicator  of  it; — till  unable  to  keep  si- 
lence, yet  still  more  unable  to  break  it,  he 
wrung  Austin^s  hand  with  affectionate  energy, 
and  bidding  him  good  night  in  a  faltering 
tone,  he  ran  out  of  the  house. 

What  can  this  meanV  murmured  Austin, 
wiping  from  his  brow  the  damps  which  terror 
had  gathered  there. 

"  I  never  saw  Mr.  Brograve  so  moved,  and 
so  low,"  observed  Mrs.  Austin. 

And  is  that  all  you  saw  in  him  !'*  asked 
her  more  quick-sighted  husband. 
"  Yes — what  was  there  else  to  see  V 

0  wife !  wife!  dear,  unsuspicious  being 
exclaimed  Austin,  **it  will  be  an  age  till  to- 
morrow's post  comes  in!*'  And  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin, when  informed  of  what  he  au^red  from 
Brograve's  unusual  manners,  ridiculed  his 
fears  as  those  of  a  nervous  man. 

The  anxiously  expected  post  came  in,  on\j 
too  soon  for  the  unhappy  parenU;  for  it 
brought  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liams: 

"Sorry  indeed  am  I,  ray  much-esteemed 
relatives,  to  be  forced  to  tell  you  such  terrible 
news  of  your  unhappy  and  infatuated  son ! 
He  has  absconded,  to  save  his  life."  He 
lives  then !"  screamed  out  his  mother,  "  and 
that's  something;"  while  his  father,  scarcely 
able  to  think  his  life,  with  loss  of  his  honour, 
worth  preserving,  shook  his  head  mournfully, 
and  proceeded  with  the  letter,  which  his  wife 
read  over  his  shoulder.)  "  The  fact  is,  that 
madly  devoted  to  a  wicked  woman,  a  Mrs. 
Verney,  he  has,  to  save  her  from  a  jail,  made 
free  with  some  money  entrusted  to  his  care ; 
and  having  sold  India  bonds' to  a  considerable 
amount,  he  is  suspected  of  having  endeavoured 
to  set  fire  to  the  premises  in  order  to  conceal 
his  thefl  by  destroying  the  remaining  bonds 


and  papers.  The  combustible  matter  was 
however  discovered  just  in  time,  and  your 
son  and  the  wretehed  woman  escaped  toge- 
ther. However,  such  a  reward  is  offered  for 
his  apprehension  as  an  incendiary^  and  such 
an  accurate  description  of  his  person  and  dress 
is  posted  up  in  large  letters  on  the  walls  here, 
and  is  sent  to  every  principal  town  in  the 
kingdom,  that  I  dare  mot  bid  you  expect  he 
will  escape  being  seized.'* 

Long  before  he  read  to  the  end  of  this 
dreadful  letter,  the  wretched  father  had  ceased 
to  see,  petrified  and  almost  senseless  from 
this  overwhelming  stroke;  and  bis  more 
wretehed  because  self-upbraiding  wife  had 
fallen,  unperceived  by  him,  deprived  of  sense 
on  the  floor.— At  length,  however,  a  deep 
pfroan  roused  him  from  his  trance,  and  look- 
ing round,  the  prostrate  form  and  death-like 
cheek  of  his  beloved  companion  met  his  view, 
and  restored  him  to  himself. 

Thank  God !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  yet 
one  being  left  to  love,  and  live  for ;  ay,  and 
for  whose  sake  I  must  learn  to  be  calm  and 
patient."  Then  lifting  her  up,  he  took  her  in 
nis  arms,  laid  her  gently  on  her  bed,  and 
when  she  recovered  she  found  her  bead  re- 
posing on  the  bosom  of  her  husband. 

I  am  spared  to  you  still,  remember,"  said 
he,  and  you  to  me ;  therefore  we  are  not  des- 
titute, and  for  each  other's  sake  we  must  meet 
and  bear  our  hard  fate  with  fortitude  and 
resignation." 

You  may,'*  she  answered,  for  you  have 
nothing  to  blame  yourself  for ;— I  have, — and 
it  weighs  here  like  a  mountain  of  earth,"  she 
wildly  exclaimed,  laying  her  hand  on  her 
heart. 

"What  weighs  there,  my  beloved! — No- 
thing ought  to  do  so,  I  am  sure ;  and  these 
are  only  the  suggestions  of  a  too  tender  con- 
science." 

His  wife  tried  to  speak,  but  emotion  choked 
her;  and  it  was  hours  before  the  poor  soul 
could  unburthen  her  mind  by  telling  her  hus- 
band of  the  circumstance  of  the  usher's  purse, 
and  the  early  but  striking  proof  of  a  tendency 
to  dishonestj  which  she  nad,  lest  he  should 

Sunish  Edwm,  concealed  from  his  father.  A 
eep  sigh  was  at  first  Austin's  only  answer ; 
but  at  length  he  bade  her  be  consoled  by 
what  consoled  him^  namely,  that  she  had 
meant  well ;  and  the  rest  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  wise  and  benevolent  Being,  who  would 
judge  the  motives  as  well  as  the  reiuHs  of  ac- 
tions. 

Oh!  what  a  night  of  misery  was  passed 
by  these  unhappy  parente !  Towards  morning 
they  fell  into  a  perturbed  sleep,  from  which 
they  gradually  awoke  to  consciousness.  But 
when  the  whole  of  that  consciousness  burst 
upon  them, — when  instead  of  praying  for  their 
son,  which  they  always  did  on  waking,  as 
their  pride  and  their  support,  they  now  beheld 
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him  in  idea  as  the  shame  and  the  disgrace  of 
their  being,  and  could  scarcely  dare  to  pray 
that  he  might  escape  the  death  due  to  his  mis- 
deeds,— they  loathed  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
wished  their  creator  would  deign  to  take  them 
to  his  presence  and  his  mercy. 

The  {>ost  that  aflernoon  brought  them  a  let- 
ter from  Edwin,  the  direction  of  which  was  in 
a  disguised  hand ;  the  postmark  was  London. 
It  was  as  follows :  How  shall  I  dare  to  ad- 
dress you,  most  wronged  of  parents ! — Incon- 
sistent, incoherent,  did  you  call  my  letters? 
Well  they  might  be  so !  But  you  will  know 
why  only  too  soon !  Expect  never  to  see  me 
more!  unless  I  am  taken:  and  then  I  trust 
that,  before  I  shall  undergo  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  you  will  deign  to  come  and  pronounce 
my  pardon. — But  taken  I  shall  not  be,  I  be- 
lieve— and  for  your  aaka  I  hope  that  your  son, 
pure  and  virtuous  beings,  will  not  disgrace 
you  by  dying  on  a  scaflbld,  though  for  myself 
I  care  not.  0  dear,  indulgent,  tender  mother! 
how  I  feel  for  your  sunerings!  I  was  so 
much  your  pride! — Well,  well — ^it  is  all  over 
now — the  die  is  cast — farewell  !-^farewell ! — 
and  if  possible  forget  me!  Yet  one  word 
more;  do  not  reproach  yourselves,  pray^don% 
for  letting  me  go  to  London.  If  you  had  not 
consented,  I  should  have  gone  nevertheless ; 
for  I  was  bent  on  going,  and  also  on  seeing 
HER  again. — So  don*t  blame  yourselves.—^ 
God  !  to  think  that  I  must  never  see  you 
again  ! — Farewell  t 

"Once  more  —  I  resume— How  truly  you 
said,  •  you  were  my  only  friends,  my  only  true 
friends,  and  you  alone  lived  for  and  in  me  !* 
But  do  live,  1  charge  you !  don't  cuise  me  by 
dyins. — I  forgot  —  you  are  good  people,  and 
will  live  out  your  appointed  time,  come  what 
may.  But  what  was  I  saving  1 — O  that  you 
were  indeed  my  only  friends !  —  for  she,  even 
the — but  no  matter — Oh !  I  am  a  wild  and  des- 
perate man ! — yes,  a  man  without  a  name — 

What  a  letter  for  such  parents  to  receive 
from  a  son  who  was  dearer  to  them  than  life 
itself!  Still,  it  spoke  a  heart  not  absolutely 
callous,  and  feelings  not  absolutely  depraved. 

"  If  he  can  but  escape  to  America,"  cried 
Austin,  **all  may  be  well  yet;  —  and  if  he 
should  settle  and  do  well  there,  who  knows 
but  we  may  go  over,  and  end  our  old  days 
with  him  !*' 

As  the  darkest  cloud  produces  the  brightest 
lightning,  so  it  is  a  wise  provision  in  our  na- 
ture, that  the  deepest  misery  should  oflen  pro- 
duce the  brightest  beam  of  hope; — else  life 
must  oflen  sink  under  the  pressure  of  unex- 
pected calamity;  but  Hope,  like  a  guardian 
angel,  hovers  near,  and  at  least  sufpendt  if  it 
cannot  remove  the  suffocating  pressure. 

During  the  first  days  of  their  distress  the 
Austins  received  no  one,  but  shut  up  their 
shop,  and  closed  all  their  windows  to  the 
street.  "  When  I  shall  venture  to  walk  out 
again  I  know  not !"  said  Austin ;  for  he  dread- 


ed to  see  the  advertisement  respecting  his  son 
on  the  wall ;  But  we  will  see  our  mends,— 
for  you  know,  my  love,  none  but  reai  friends 
would  call  on  us  now ;  — however,  as  our  pa- 
rish church  is  very  near  us,  and  we  can  go 
without  running  any  risk  of— I  mean  wim- 
out  being  forced  to  go  through  any  streets,  we 
had  better  show  ourselves  there  next  Sunday, 
and  then  those  who  like  will  call." 

Church !  Oh !  no,  no,  I  dare  not,  cannot 
go  to  church,  James !  indeed  I  can't.  To  have 
people  staring  at  us,  and  perhaps  looking  dis- 
dainfully at  us  on  account  of  our  lost  son  ;— 
ay,  even  those  who  used  to  speak  so  pret- 
tUy !" 

*'  Woman !"  replied  her  husband,  •*  whom 
need  you  mind,  whom  need  you  fear,  while 
in  the  temple,  and  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of 
your  creator !  —  that  God  who  is  said  to  love 
those  whom  he  chasteneth ;  that  God  in  whose 
eyes  all  on  earth  are  equal,  and  in  comparison 
with  whom  the  best  of  us  are  frail,  the  wisest 
foolish !"  And  Mrs.  Austin,  after  a  struggle 
with  herself,  consented  to  go  to  church  next 
Sunday.  How  violent  and  sudden  grief  alters 
all,  save  the  young!  Austin's  hair  was  ren- 
dered by  some  days  of  suffering  entirely  white, 
though  only  partly  coloured  before ;  and  both 
he  and  his  wife,  though  scarcely  to  be  called 
old,  seemed  since  their  sorrows  to  be  advanced 
at  least  ten  years  in  age. 

When  Sunday  came,  Mrs.  Austin's  heart 
again  failed  her;  and  she  dreaded  to  encoun- 
ter the  eye  of  scorn  and  neglect.  And  whom 
would  it  disgrace  1"  cried  Austin,  "  the  scom- 
ers  or  the  scorned?  Why,  even  Brograve, 
you  see,  was  awed  into  respect  by  our  *  great 
griefs '  the  other  day." 

"True,  very  true,"  replied  she;  and  was 
cheered  by  that  recollection. 

Like  all  fearful,  nervous  persons,  poor  Mrs. 
Austin  contrived  to  increase  her  difficulties  by 
shrinking  from  encountering  them  ;  and  she 
was  so  long  before  she  could  prevail  on  her- 
self to  set  off  for  church,  that  the  congrega- 
tion was  assembled,  and  the  clergyman  was 
entering  the  desk,  when  the  trembling  couple, 
exhibiting,  as  Sterne  calls  it,  the  venerable 
presence  of  misery,  slowly  walked  up  the  aisle, 
and  tottering  into  their  pew,  were  glad  to  hide 
their  disordered  countenances  in  the  act  of 
preparatory  prayer.  Mistaken  woman!  to 
expect  scorn  and  neglect!  Our  miseries,  ay 
even  our  disgraces,  are  soon  forgiven  us ;  it  is 
our  protperitieM  that  are  difficult  to  forgive. 
There  was  scarcely  an  eye  but  turned  with 
encouraging  kindness  on  these  sufferers  under 
undeserved  calamity,  and  mere  acquaintances 
prepared  for  them  the  greetings  of  friends. 

One  of  the  lessons  fbr  the  day  happened  to 
be  the  forty-fiflh  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the 
voice  of  the  reader  was  observed  to  (alter 
several  times  while  reading  the  concluding 
verses ;  for  a  suppressed  sob  at  intervals 
reached  hia  ears  from  the  attentive  mother  of 
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Edwin,  and  when  he  pronounced  "And  Israel 
said,  It  is  enough — Joseph,  my  son,  is  jet 
alive— I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die !" 
the  sob  bpcame  so  audible  that  he  was  glad 
his  task  of  reading  was  ended. 

"James  !  James!"  whispered  Mrs.  Austin, 
"  remember  what  you  said  about  America !  I 
was  thinking  of  that."  When  service  was 
over,  the  clergyman,  who  correctly  practised 
the  precepts  of  that  gospel  which  he  preach- 
ed, crave  the  Austins  such  a  kind  and  respect- 
ful bow  as  he  passed  down  the  aisle,  that 
others,  if  they  had  not  been  disposed  to  do  so 
before,  would  have  done  it  in  order  to  follow 
his  example ; — for  he  was  a  country  gentle- 
man, and  a  man  of  great  influence  and  for- 
tune, as  well  as  a  clergyman.  As  soon  as 
this  gentleman,  (Mr.  Heberden,)  had  taken 
off  his  robes,  he  returned  up  the  aisle,  to  walk 
down  it  with  the  Austins,  hoping  by  that 
means  to  keep  off  from  them  a  number  of  per- 
sons, who  might  by  well-meant  but  officious 
civility  overset  the  evidently  weak  spirits  of 
the  afflicted  mother.  To  the  truly  benevolent 
of  both  sexes,  these  sort  of  thoughtful  cour- 
tesies and  attentions  are  known  as  it  were  in- 
tuitively, and  Mr.  Heberden  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  that  his  kindness  succeeded. 
Besides,  Mrs.  Austin  felt  her  consequence  in- 
creased by  his  presence;  and  when  at  the 
church  door  he  invited  himself  to  drink  tea 
with  them  that  afternoon,  she  was  able  with 
tolerable  composure  to  tell  him  they  would  be 
glad  to  see  him.  He  came;  and,  as  might 
be  expected  from  such  a  visiter,  he  spoke 
comfort  to  their  troubled  souls,  as  oil  thrown 
on  the  rough  waters  soothes  them  to  a  calm. 
He  read  their  son's  letter— dwelt  most  on  the 
good  parts  of  it,  and  the  proofs  of  strong  com- 
punction which  it  evinced ;  and  finding  how 
much  thej  loved  to  hope  that  he  could  escape 
to  America,  and  they  ultimately  join  him 
there,  he  said  as  much  as  truth  warranted  to 
confirm  their  hopes.  And  certain  it  is,  that 
the  calmness  and  fortitude  which  were  from 
this  day  forward  visible  in  both  these  suffer- 
ers, was  owing  to  the  piety  and  kindness  of 
this  admirable  roan.  Such  is  the  duty,  and 
such  the  soothing  power,  of  the  truly  con- 
scientious preacher  of  the  doctrines  of  peace ! 

Austin  now  forced  himself  into  his  shop  as 
usual,  and  even  tolerated  as  much  as  ever  the 
visits  of  Brograve;  who,  though  he  was  as 
forbearing  as  he  was  capable  of  being,  could 
not  kelp  now  and  then  talking  of  spoiled  chil- 
dren, and  their  never  turning  out  well,— con- 
patulating  himself  on  the  excellent  method 
in  which  he  had  brought  up  his  son. 

Affliction  had  so  humbled  and  subdued  Mrs. 
Austin,  that  she  could  now  endure  these  vain 
boastings  without  saying  a  word  in  reply; 
and  Austin  felt  that  to  resent  them  would  be 
beneath  him.  He  had  however  only  too  soon 
the  means  of  revenge  in  his  power,  and  he 
took  advantage  of  it — but  it  was  the  revenge 


of  a  man  and  a  christian.  Brograve^s  son 
had  always  trembled  in  his  presence,  and  his 
father's  Kown  was  as  terrible  to  him  almost 
as  death  itself.  It  was  also  true  that  Bro- 
grave, afraid  of  allowing  him  much,  lest  he 
should  teach  him  to  be  extravagant,  ran  into 
a  contrary  extreme,  and  really  did  not  allow 
him  enough  to  enable  him  to  support  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gentleman.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Hugh  ran  in  debt  as  lon^  as  his 
credit  lasted ;  when  finding  himself  involved 
beyond  the  power  of  extricating  himself,  and 
not  daring  to  confess  his  faults  to  his  father  in 
order  to  ask  relief  from  him,  he  had  in  a  fatal 
hour  recourse  to  forcery ;  and  having  drawn 
a  bill  for  a  considerable  amount  in  the  name 
of  his  employer  on  a  certain  bank,  he  received 
the  money,  and  paid  many  of  his  debts  with 
it  before  the  fraud  was  detected.  When  it 
was,  he  had,  luckily  for  him,  intimation  of  the 
discovery  time  enough  to  set  sail  for  America 
with  the  remainder  of  the  sum. 

"  So !"  cried  Mrs.  Austin,  when  she  heard 
this  intelligence,  "  this  is  the  end  of  all  his 
boasting,  is  it!  Well — I  don't  see  but  your 
wise  parents  are  as  badly  off  as  your  foolish 
ones,  for  my  part.    But  he  is  afflicted  now, 

Foor  man,  and  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  him,  for 
know  only  too  well  how  to  feel  for  his  sor- 
row— and  if  I  did  not  fear  he  would  think  I 
came  to  insult  him,  I  would  go  and  call  on 
him !" 

"  That's  a  good  woman,"  replied  Austin  af- 
fectionately, "  and  the  last  part  of  your  speech 
has  made  up  for  the  first;  you  are  right — he 
would  think  you  came  to  insult  him ;  and  as  a 
woman  ought  not  to  risk  the  brutality  of  such 
a  man,  you  shall  not  go  to  him — ^but  iwiU;  for 
I  had  rather  he  should  tell  roe  I  took  the  trou- 
ble of  coming  merely  to  triumph  in  his  misery, 
than  that  he  should  be  able  to  say,  what  he 
would  say  if  I  did  not  call,  namely,  that  I  de- 
spised hiro  too  much  to  come  near  him ;  there 
is  no  being  on  one's  guard  against  tempers  of 
that  sort ;  all  therefore  one  has  to  do  is,  to  act 
right  towards  such  persons,  regardless  of  the 
conse<|uences."  Accordingly,  forgetting  all  his 
faults  in  his  misfortunes,  the  truly  christian  and 
benevolent  Austin  set  off  for  the  house  of  Bro- 
grave. He  saw  Austin  coming,  and  as  he  drew 
ni£h  he  shut  the  door  in  his  foce,  exclaiming, 
"There — I  knew  you  would — I  knew  you 
would  come  to  insult  and  triumph  over  me ; 
but  you  shall  not  come  in." 

"  Let  roe  speak  to  you,"  said  Austin  through 
the  window,  "  answer  me  honestly  ;  If  I  had 
not  come;  should  you  not  have  said,  'There  ! 
I  knew  he  would  not  come,  ho  despises  me  too 
muchi'" 

"  Very  likely  I  should,"  replied  Brograve 
surlily. 

"But  as  I  am  come,  suppose  you  are  so 
kind  as  to  take  my  visit  as  it  was  meant,  and 
receive  me  as  one  whom  fate  has  fitted  to  sym- 
pathize most  tenderly  and  truly  with  you  by 
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afflicting  me  in  a  like  manner  to  yourself,  and 
give  your  feelings  the  comfort  of  a  compa- 
nion and  a  soother  like  me — let  us,  brothers  in 
affliction,  be  a  support  to  each  other  !** 

Brograve  was  not  proof  against  this  ad- 
dress, and  his  door  and  even  his  heart  were 
opened  to  him  immediately. 

**  Well, — now  you  are  here,"  said  Brograve, 
perhaps  you  can  decide  a  question  which 
puzzles  me,-^amely,  which  is  the  greater 
rascal,  your  son  or  minel" 

"That  must  depend,"  replied  Austin,  after 
a  pause,  and  making  an  effort  to  subdue  the 
pain  occasioned  him  by  this  abrupt  and  coarse 
question,  that  must  depend  on  the  compara- 
tive degree  of  temptation  which  each  under- 
went; and  on  the  degree  of  their  penitence." 

**  Penitence !  Yes,  —  my  son  has  a  fine  no- 
tion of  penitence  indeed !  Yours  at  least  is  a 
civil-spoken  rascal, — but  what  do  you  think  of 
mine?  There's  a  letter  for  you!"  said  he, 
py'ing  Austin  a  letter  from  his  son.  It  was 
indeed  a  terrible  letter;  for  it  reproached  his 
father  with  his  avarice,  and  the  terror  he  had 
excited  in  him, — ^imputing  to  his  mean  allow- 
ance his  temptation  to  run  in  debt,  and  to  his 
parental  tyranny  the  fear  that  prevented  him 
from  applying  to  him  as  a  friend  and  father; 
and  ended  by  assuring  him  that  he  considered 
him  as  the  cause  of,  and  therefore  as  responsi- 
ble for,  all  his  crimes. 

"  At  least  my  son  did  not  write  me  such  a 
letter  as  that,"  said  Austin  proudly. 

"And  therefore,"  cried  Brograve,  "I  am 
willing  to  admit  he  is  the  lesser  rascal  of  the 
two." 

My  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  this  similarity  in  suffering  endeared  to 
Austin  and  his  wife  the  once  disagreeable  so- 
ciety of  Brograve,  and  that  he  was  never  so 
easy  as  when  he  was  with  them.  Misfortune 
had  indeed  a  salutary  effect  on  him;  and  till 
he  had  thus  fatally  lost  the  society  of  his  son, 
a  father's  feelings  had  never  been  fully  awak- 
ened in  his  bosom  ;  now,  he  pined  after  that 
child,  whom  his  own  tyranny  had  alienated ; 
and  though  ^most  reduced  to  a  mere  pittance 
by  his  son's  debts,  which  his  rigid  honesty  had 
made  him  pay  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  *he 
longed  to  see  him  to  pronounce  his  pardon, — 
and,  could  he  have  afforded  it,  would  have 
followed  him  to  America.  But  he  could  not 
go  without  carrying  with  him  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  to  do  that  he  was  incapable. 
Nor  could  Austin  assist  him ;  for  he  had  in- 
sisted on  knowing  the  amount  of  the  sums  of 
which  Edwin  had  defrauded  both  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  his  last  employer;  and  having  paid 
the  latter  with  great  inconvenience  to  himself, 
he  was  forced  to  be  contented  with  paying  the 
other  by  instalments. 

But  &rog:rave  was  an  object  of  envy  to  the 
Austins ;  for  he  knew  that  his  son  was  safely 
landed  in  America,  as  a  letter  had  been  re- 
ceived from  him.   But  it  was  certain  that  Ed- 
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win,  even  if  he  had  sailed  for  that  country, 
was  not  arrived, — because,  if  he  had,  he  would 
immediately  have  written  to  his  parents. — 
Therefore  the  unhappy  Austins  could  only 
picture  Edwin  to  their  imaginations  as  skulk- 
ing about  some  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
a  disgraced  and  trembling  outcast,  a  reward 
set  upon  his  life,  and  his  only  prospect  an  igno- 
minious death ;  for  though  the  money  which 
he  had  stolen  had  been  paid  by  his  father,  the 
prosecutor,  being  well  convinced  of  his  guilt, 
would  not,  or  could  not,  give  up  his  design 
of  trying  to  make  an  example  of  him  as  an 
incendiary. 

A  circumstance  now  took  place  which  call- 
ed the  feelings  of  the  susceptible  Austins  into 
as  keen,  if  not  keener,  agony  than  they  had 
as  yet  experienced,  though  the  circumstance 
itself  was  of  a  most  pleasurable  nature.  They 
were  one  day  surprised  by  a  visit  from  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  an  utter  stranger  to  them, 
and  who,  announcing  himself  to  be  an  attorney, 
said  he  was  come  to  communicate  to  them  the 
contents  of  a  will.  This  gentleman  was  a 
man  of  benevolent  feelings;  and  seeing  inahe 
countenances  of  both  an  expression  of  deep- 
rooted  care,  and  observing  the  now  denuded 
state  of  the  house,  (for  they  had  sold  all  the 
furniture  which  they  did  not  absolutely  want,) 
he  flattered  himself  that  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments had  occasioned  their  evident  dejection ; 
he  therefore  felt  his  voice  choked,  and  his  ut^ 
terance  impeded,  by  kind  and  agreeable  emo- 
tion, while  he  prepared  to  read  to  them  the 
contents  of  the  parchment  which  he  took  out 
of  his  pocket.  But  at  length,  shaking  off  his 
feelings,  he  read  with  a  firm  voice,  expecting 
to  be  interrupted  every  moment  by  exclama- 
tions of  joyful  surprise,  that  "Joshua  Snel- 
ling,  &c.  gave  and  bequeathed  to  James  Aus- 
tin, the  son  of  his  first  cousin,  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  a  house  and 
garden  in  Kent,  besides  plate  and  furniture.'.' 
Surprise  he  did  indeed  behold,  but  no  joy ; 
and  when  he  had  ended,  he  saw  the  legatee 
clasp  his  hands  together  with  the  close  con- 
vulsive grasp  of  agony,  while  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  burst,  his  agitated  wife  hid 
her  face  on  the  shoulder  of  her  husband. 

"  What  can  this  mean  1"  exclaimed  the  at- 
torney at  last,  after  a  pause  of  pity  and  aston- 
ishment; "I  hoped  I  olime  to  give  you  joy — 
and  it  seems  that  the  good  news  I  bring  has 
only  served  to  distress  you !" 

It  ought  not,  sir;  but  in  these  first  mo- 
ments it  does  ;  for  joy,  I  fear,  our  hearts  can 
never  know  more,"  replied  Austin,  in  a  falter- 
ing tone.  But  this  is,  I  know,  sir,  a  wrong 
feeling,  and  an  ungrateful  one  to  the  Being, 
who  has  thus  filled  us  with  good  things,  I 
especially  as,  though  not  happy  ourselves,  it 
will  be  a  g^reat  privilege  to  contribute  to  make 
others  so.  Come,  my  dear  wife!  cheer  up, 
and  look  our  ^ood  fortune  bonnily  in  the 
face !"   On  which  Mrs.  Austin  suddenly  ex- 
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claiming,  If  he  should  be  safe  abroad,  hus- 
band, we  may  follow,  and  all  be  rich  to- 
gether!'* wiped  her  eyes,  adjusted  her  cap, 
and  begged  the  gentleman  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  make  himself  comfortable  while  he 
stayed.  In  a  few  minutes  Austin  had  hinted 
enongh  of  his  sad  story  to  affect  and  interest 
his  auditor;  who,  having  given  his  address, 
and  discussed  every  necessary  point,  thought 
it  right  to  leave  the  Austins  to  the  unrestrain- 
ed indulgence  of  their  feelings ;  but  when  he 
bade  them  farewell,  he  desired  Austin  not 
to  scruple  to  employ  him  in  any  way  that 
could  be  serviceable  to  him  or  his  son. 

Mixed  and  overpowering  indeed  were  the 
feelings  which  he  left  them  to  indulge !  and 
for  a  while,  the  regret  that  this  fortune  did  not 
come  years  ago,  and  soon  enough  to  have 
given  Edwin  other  prospects  in  life,  swallow- 
ed up  the  sensation  of^  thankfulness  for  its 
having  come  at  last ;  but  more  proper  emotions 
succeeded,  and  the  evening  wys  cheered  by 
the  whispers  of  consoling  hope  and  the  aspi- 
rations or  pious  gratitude. 

Well,^*  said  Austin,  the  next  morning 
when  he  rose,  my  wealth  will  be  of  use  to 
poor  Brograve,  however;  for  I  will  pay  his 
outfit  to  America,  and  lend  him  money  for  all 
his  purposes."  Nor  was  it  long  before  the 
now  even  affectionate  Brograve,  assisted  by 
the  liberal  aid  of  Austin,  set  sail  for  America. 
The  latter  had  first  obtained  a  solemn  pro- 
mise from  him,  that  he  would  not  reproach 
his  son  when  he  saw  him ;  but  as  severity 
had  failed,  try  what  kindness  would  do — 
**  And  be  sure,"  added  he,  »*  if  you  meet  with 
my  poor  boy,  or  hear  any  thing  of  him ;  tell 
him  we  are  become  rich,  and  long  to  follow 
him,  and  share  our  plenty  with  him !" — Tell 
him,"  added  Mrs.  Austin,  that  we  have  no 
joy  incur  riches,  till  he  shares  them  with  us!" 
And  Brograve,  more  moved  than  ever  he  was 
in  his  life,  wrung  their  hands  in  silence,  and 
lefl  them  with  a  full  and  aching  heart. 

Would  that  Eklwin  had  beeii  so  fortunate  as 
to  escape  to  America !  would  that  an  affection- 
ate father  had  been  hastening  to  him  !  but  he, 
obliged  to  hide  himself  from  the  keen  eye  of 
justice,  and  not  daring  to  attempt  to  get  on 
board  any  vessel,  was  wandering  over  Ireland, 
over  Scotland,  and  over  England,  associating 
with  the  wicked  and  the  idle,  and  sinking  con- 
sequently every  day  still  lower  in  the  scale  of 
creation;  while  he  sought  to  drown  the  sense 
of  misery  in  drunkenness, — misery  increased 
by  the  desertion  and  narrowly  escaped  treach- 
ery of  the  woman  who  had  been  his  seducer 
and  his  ruin.  Yes;  wandering  thus  amongst 
ruffians  and  wearing  the  disguise  of  one,  under 
a  feigned  name,  and  every  trace  of  his  former 
self  obscured,  exposed  to  all  tlie  blasts  of 
wintry  nights,  and  hiding  during  the  day  in 
lone  unwholesome  dwellings,  was  he  whose 
birth  was  hailed  with  the  warmest  parental 
rapture,  whose  infancy  was  reared  upon  a 


mother^s  bosom,  and  whose  welfare,  from  the 
first  hour  of  his  exist«j[ice  to  the  present  agoni- 
zing one  of  his  shame  and  his  wickedness, 
was  the  first  object  of  a  father's  care,  a  fa- 
cer's prayers ! 

Cut  though  Hugh  Brograve  was  indeed  So 
fortunate  as  to  reach  America  in  safety;  as 
change  of  place  does  not  produce  change  of 
mind,  he  was  in  the  New  World  just  what  he  " 
had  been  in  the  Old ;  and  having  joined  a  set 
of  very  notorious  men,  he  was  stabbed  iA  a 
drunken  frolic,  just  before  his  unhappy  father 
landed ;  and  was  dying  of  a  mortification, 
which  rapidly  came  on,  when  his  too  late 
repentant  father  sought  him  out,  and  appeared 
unexpectedly  at  his  bed-side.  In  vain  did  the 
afiiicted  old  man  hang  over  his  pillow  with 
agonizing  affection.  The  vindictive  Hugh 
loaded  him  with  reproaches,  imputing  his 
crimes  and  even  his  untimely  death  to  his  pa- 
rental severity  and  pernicious  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  died  with  expressions  of  the  same 
unrelenting  anger  on  his  lips;  —  and  the 
wretched  father  returned  to  England  childless, 
poor,  and  almost  broken-hearted. 

But  to  return  to  the  Austins— Though  they 
occasionally  ntttpectcd  the  life  Edwin- must  be 
leading,  they  were  not  ture  of  it,  and  it  was 
necessary  they  should  hope  in  order  to  exitt. 
They  therefore  did  hope, — though  they  well 
knew  that  had  their  son  any  good  tidings  of 
himself  to  iinpart,  he  would  have  written  im- 
mediately. They  felt  sensibly  indeed  the  loss 
of  BrograveV  society,  so  powerful  is  the  tie  of 
sympathy,  so  endearing  is  equality  in  any 
thing! 

"What  say  you,  wife,"  said  Austin,  after 
the  legacy  tax  was  paid  and  he  had  received 
the  first  dividends  of  his  fortune ;  "  what  say 
you  to  paying  a  visit  to  our  house  in  Kenti — 
And  suppose  as  change  of  scene  and  new  oc- 
cupations are  of  use,  it  is  said,  to  the  sorrow- 
ful ;  suppose,  I  say,  that  we  go  and  live  there 
entirely  1  We  do  not  want  to  keep  shop  now, 
we  have  so  good  a  fortune,  and  our  neigh- 
bour's son  Ralph  would  be  very  glad  to  take 
it,  as  the  lad  wonts  a  business,  and  has  a  wife 
in  his  eye." 

"I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  said  Mrs. 
Austin ;  "  and  if  we  do  not  approve  of  our  new 
house,  we  can  come  back  again.  But  some- 
how, since  our  poor  child's  misconduct,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  look  our  friends  here  in  the 
face  as  I  used  to  do— and  I  shall  not  be  sorry, 
therefore,  to  change  my  abode.  Besides,  if 
we  altered  our  way  of  living  here,  people 
would  say  we  were  grown  proud." 

*♦  Yes,"  observed  Austin,  "  and  if  we  did 
not,  they  would  say  we  were  mean  — so  we 
had  better  go  at  once.'* 

"I  am  glad  you  think  so,  my  dear;  for 
though  to  be  sure  I  can  never  be  a  lady,  still  I 
know  I  have  a  generous  spirit,  and  if  I  am 
visited  I  will  have  a  good  table." 

•*  That  you  will,  I  am  sure,"  cried  Austin ; 
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"  and  I  am  glad  for  your  sake  that  my  rela- 
tion, though  he  never  noticed  me  during  his 
life,  did  so  handsomely  by  me  at  his  death.'^ 

Austin  immediately  settled  his  affairs  at 

L  ,  departed  for  Kent,  followed  by  regrets 

from  his  acquaintance  and  friends,  and  bless- 
ings from  the  poor,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was 
settled  in  a  very  pretty  house  on  Blackheath, 
4  surrounded  by  a  large  garden.  With  that  pro- 
priety which  always  accompanies  good  sense 
in  every  situation  of  life,  Austin  resolved  to 
have  every  thing  necessary  for  comfort,  and 
nothing  for  show.  Their  establishment  there- 
fore consisted  only  of  two  maid-servants,  and 
a  gardener  who  did  not  sleep  in  the  house,  but 
in  a  cottage  adjoining;  and  he  kept  a  low 
chaise  with  one  horse,  in  w^ioh  he  could  with 
safety  drive  his  wife  round  the  beautiful  coun- 
try surrounding  them ;  resolving  in  the  sum- 
mer time  to  keep  a  saddle  horse  for  himself 
besides — if  he  could  do  so  on  trial,  consistent 
with  bis  resolution  to  set  apart  such  a  sum 
yearly  for  charitable  purposes.  Mrs.  Austin 
bad  certainly  not  been  so  happy  since  her  mis- 
fortunes as  she  now  was ;  for  she  had  constant 
and  pleasant  occupation  in  arranging  her  new 
house,  and  could  she  but  hope  to  live  to  see 
Edwin  in  it,  she  should  have  nothing  more  to 
desire !  Austin  too  had  his  enjoyments ;  he 
was  fond  of  a  garden,  and  he  had  now  a  very 
excellent  one ;  —  he  liked  old  china  too,  and 
his  cupboards  were  full  of  it;  —  old  plate  he 
had  also  in  abundance,  and  so  much  more  than 
they  wanted,  that  he  wished  to  sell  part  of  it; 
—  but  his  wife  had  not  yet  done  looking  at 
and  admiring  it— nor  as  yet,  since  winter  was 
not  quite  set  in,  were  her  fears  of  robbers  suf- 
ficient to  induce  her  to  consent  to  the  removal 
of  the  chest  to  the  safer  protection  of  their 
banker  in  London. 

Whoever  has  travelled  in  stage-coaches  of 
any  description  must  have  observed  the  exces- 
sive and  unconquerable  taciturnity  of  some  of 
the  passengers,  and  the  unconquerable  garru- 
lity and  communicativeness  of  others;  and 

Whose  house  is  that,  sir  V*  has  been  oilen 
answered  by  a  torrent  of  unnecessary  and  te- 
dious information  relative  to  the  parties  resi- 
ding in  it.  As  Austin  was  getting  out  of  his 
gig  at  his  own  door  while  a  stage-coach  was 
passinff,  one  of  the  passengers  said,  What  a 
pretty  house  that  is !  and  though  lonely,  what 
a  lovely  situation 

^  Yes,  madam,  it  is,'*  replied  a  communi- 
cative traveller,  and  that  old  man  you  see  at 
the  door  is  its  owner.  He  was,  I  am  told,  a 
shopkeeper  somewhere,  when  Mr.  Snelling, 
bis  distant  relation,  died,  and  left  him,  besides 
a  handsome  fortune,  that  house  and  garden, 
with  plate,  furniture,  and  so  forth!  There 
was  a  lucky  man,  madam 

He  was,  indeed,  sir;  and  I  hope  he  will 
have  the  spirit  to  spend  his  money,  now  he 
has  eotten  it!" 

Why,  madam,  he  is  no  dasher.   I  waited 


on  him  on  a  little  business  the  other  day ;  and 
if  his  wife  had  not  been  at  home  I  should  not 
have  known  half  what  he  had  gotten  by  his 
relation's  will.  But  she  showed  me  a  great 
chestfull  of  beautiful  old  plate,  and  such  fine 
old  china !  but  some  of  the  plate  they  are  going 
to  sell  soon ;  and  indeed  I  advised  their  mov- 
ing it  all ;  for  it  really  is  not  saf()  in  such  a 
place  tahave  so  much  valuable  matter  in  the 
house." 

*'  Very  true,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  and  began 
a  long  story  of  house-breakers,  and  the  danger 
of  a  friend  of  hers ;  which  story  was  answer- 
ed by  one  of  a  similar  kind  by  the  gentleman ; 
while  apparently  half  if  not  quite  asleep  in 
the  comer  sat  a  middle-aged  man,  wrapped  up 
in  a  grreat-coat,  who  had  seemed  all  the  time 
totally  uninterested  in  the  conversation  that 
was  going  forward.  This  person,  when  they 
were  on  Uie  middle  of  the  heath,  desired  to 
be  set  down ;  and  as  he  got  out,  he  wished 
his  fellow-passengers  a  good  evening,  though 
in  an  uncourteous  tone ;  and  the  lady  meet- 
ing, as  he  spoke,  a  glance  from  his  dark  eyes, 
which  was  not  certainly  of  an  admiring  na- 
ture, she  declared,  when  he  was  gone,  that 
she  did  not  like  his  looks,  and  was  very  glad 
they  had  got  rid  of  him.  Alas!  the  lady 
happened  to  be  more  right  than  such  hasty 
physiognomists  commonly  are. 

The  preceding  week,  Austin  had  driven  his 
wife  to  London,  where  she  had  made  many 
purchases ;  and  ever  since  her  return  he  had 
seen  her  very  bhsy  at  her  needle,  while  some- 
times he  had  surprised  her  weeping  over  her 
work.  There  was  a  time  in  the  year  when 
he  had  seen  her  thus  before,  and  his  own 
feelings  gave  him  a  clue  to  hers ;  but  he  said 
nothing,  and  took  no  notice  of  her  emotion. 

The  day  afler  the  conversation  in  the  stage- 
coach took  place  was  passed  by  both  parents 
in  evident  dejection  and  silent  abstraction,  ex- 
cept when  one  of  them  made  an  effort  to  talk, 
in  order  to  conceal  agitation,  or  to  endeavour 
to  amuse  the  other.  The  dinner  was  as  usual, 
with  the  single  addition  of  a  favourite  dish  of 
Edwin  i ;  but  the  meal  was  scarcely  /os/ea, 
and  certainly  not  enjoyed. 

In  the  evening,  Austin  drew  his  chair  closer 
to  his  wife's,  and  holding  her  hand  in  his, 
while  he  rested  his  right  foot  on  the  fender, — 
"  My  dear  wife,"  said  he,  "we  are  very  silly 
people,  and  needlessly,  I  suspect,  increase  our 
own  miseries,  by  hiding  in  our  bosoms  what, 
if  shared,  would  be  less  painful.  I  know  that 
I  have  been  going  about  all  day  with  a  con- 
sciousness which  it  would  have  lightened  my 
heart  much  to  mention  to  you." 

"  And  I  am  conscious  of  the  same,"  replied 
Mrs.  Austin  bursting  into  tears ;  "  but  I  feared 
to  afflict  you  by  reminding  you  that  this  is  our 
poor  boy  s  birthday." 

"And  I  you,"  said  Austin  in  a  faltering 
voice ;  "  but  I  did  not  forget  it,  nor  have  I  in- 
deed ever  forgotten  it." 
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Neither  have  I,  husband;  and  perhaps 
you  will  laugh  at  me,  but  I  must  tell  you  ; — I 
always,  you  know,  used  to  make  something 
for  him,  or  buy  him  a  present  on  his  birthday ; 
and  I  have  done  the  same  ever  since  we  lost 
him.  Last  year  I  made  him  new  shirts;  this 
year  I  made  him  some  neckcloths,  but  finer 
than  ever, — the  finest  I  could  get,  in  honour  of 
our  new  riches.  See  here,  James !  what  hand- 
some ones  they  are  (taking  one  out  of  her 
work-drawer.)  Austin  certainly  did  not  laugh, 
and  at  first  he  could  not  speak. 

**  My  love,"  said  he  at  length,  "and  truly 
the  wife  of  my  heart,  I  should  hardly  laugh 
at  a  proof  of  tenderness  which,  if  it  be  a 
weakness,  I  have  been  guilty  of  myself ;  for 
/  too  have  always  remembered  our  poor 
child's  birthday,  and,  as  usual,  bought  him  a 
present.  Last  year  I  bought  him  books ;  this 
year  I  was  tempted  by  this  firold  watch  and 
chain,  (giving  it  into  her  hand,)  that  he  may 
know,  whatever  he  may  have  deserved  from 
us,  I  never  even  in  the  midst  of  his  errors  for- 
got he  was  my  child,  and  a  most  dear  one 
too!"  Here  a  pause  of  strong  emotion  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  glittering  gifl  was  laid  on  the 
table  again,  dimmed  with  a  mother's  tears. 

To  this  mournful  silence  succeeded  the 
usual  soothing^  topics  of  hopes  to  come,  of 
repentance  in  Edwin,  of  reunion  with  him  in 
another  country,  or,  if  not,  certainly  in  an- 
other world. 

Alas!  how  different  at  ths^t  moment  were 
the  feelings  and  the  prospects  of  the  ill-fated 
Edwin  !  Those  affections  which  formed  the 
only  solace  of  his  parents'  griefs,  and  inspired 
them  with  ever-soothing  hope,  served  but  to 
increase  the  a^ony  of  his,  and  to  add  bitter- 
ness to  the  dictates  of  despair.  Still  he  in 
fancy  heard  his  father's  kind  and  deeply-im- 
pressive accents,  still  saw  his  mother  s  eyes 
turning  on  him  with  looks  of  ever-admirin? 
fondness ;  while  that  devotion  terror-bred 
which  raised  his  faded  eyes  to  heaven,  mur- 
mured out  for  them  the  prayer  he  dared  not 
breathe  for  himself. — Still  did  he  recall  with 
vain  but  tender  regret  the  humble  abode  of 
his  beloved  parents,  and  could  he  but  once 
more  repose  beneath  the  paternal  roof,  he 
thought  his  utmost  wishes  would  be  indeed 
accomplished. 

But  that  parental  home,  that  mother's  smile, 
that  father's  love,  which  he  well  knew  not 
even  his  crimes  had  deprived  him  of,  shone 
on  him  through  the  thick  gloom  of  his  sur- 
rounding misery,  like  the  distant  and  envied 
light  of  some  high-seated  dwelling  to  the  clos- 
ing eyes  of  a  benighted  and  sinking  traveller; 
holding  out  the  tantalizing  promise  of  that 
safety,  and  that  comfort,  to  which  he  knows 
that  his  exhausted  strength  will  not  allow  him 
to  attain. 

Little  did  Edwin  suspect  the  improved  for- 
tunes of  his  parents;  little  did  he  imagine 
with  what  new  and  mingled  feelings  they  were. 
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in  their  now  elegant  abode,  commemorating 
his  birth-day ! 

Austin  and  his  ever-sanguine  wife,  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  happiness  to  come,  con- 
tinued to  sit  over  the  dying  embers  of  their 
fire,  till  the  hour  of  eleven  struck, — till  the 
maids  were  in  bed;  till  the  gardener  was 
gone  home,  and  all  seemed  at  rest  but  them- 
selves. "And  here  we  are,"  cried  Mrs.  Aus-* 
tin,  "  sitting  with  our  window  open,  as  if  we 
were  in  our  town !"  "  However,"  replied 
Austin,  "  there  is  no  one  to  see  us;  but  I  will 
first  go  and  see  that  the  other  part  of  the  house 
is  secure,  then  return  to  close  this  shutter,  and 
lock  up  the  watch."  Mrs.  Austin  meanwhile 
set  the  candles  on  the  chimney-piece,  while 
she  folded  up  neatly  on  the  table  the  neckcloths 
which  she  had  taken  out  of  the  drawers,  turn- 
ing her*  back  to  the  window  as  she  did  so. 
While  thus  employed,  she  heard  from  the  par- 
lour adjoining  a  violent  noise,  as  of  persons 
making  a  forcible  entry ;  and  opening  the  door, 
she  saw  her  husband  struggling  with  two  men. 
Screaming  violently  she  was  rushing  forward 
to  his  assistance,  when  she  was  forcibly  held 
back  by  some  one  behind  her,  who,  no  doubt 
attracted  by  the  glittering  of  the  watch,  had 
entered  the  house  at  the  window ;  and  as  she 
redoubled  her  cries,  her  assailant  exclaimed 
with  a  dreadful  oath,  **  I  '11  silence  you,  wo- 
man." Then  with  a  knife  he  instantly  struck 
her  bleeding,  dying,  though  not  insensible,  on 
the  ground ;  and  he  was  proceeding  to  assist 
the  work  of  death  in  the  next  room,  when  the 
light  from  the  chimney-piece  glared  on  the 
face  of  Mrs.  Austin,  who  now  turned  her  clos- 
ing eyes  towards  him ;  and  while  terror  and 
astonishment  bereaved  him  of  the  power  of 
motion,  he  in  his  victim,  saw  and  recognised 
his  mother ! 

Spite  of  his  disguise  (for  what  can  hide  a 
child  from  the  quick  eye  of  an  affectionate 
mother?)  she  saw,  she  recognised  him;  and 
when  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him  in 
token  of  forgiveness,  as  she  read  the  wildness 
of  horror  and  surprise  on  his  countenance,  he 
uttered  a  deep  groan,  and  sunk  in  agony  be- 
side her.  It  was  indeed  her  wretcned  and 
guilty  son;  who  having  at  length  joined  a 
gang  of  highwaymen  and  housebreakers,  one 
of  whom  was  the  man  in  the  stage-coach,  had 
been  called  upon  by  his  comrades  that  night, 
on  his  return  from  a  distant  scene  of  villany, 
to  join  them  in  an  attack  on  a  house  full  of 
plate  in  the  neighbourhood !  Maternal  tender- 
ness, the  ruling  passion  still  strong  in  death, 
revived  Mrs.  Austin  for  awhile;  and  raising 
herself  with  great  effort,  she  gazed  with  anx- 
ious inquiry  on  Edwin;  when  seeing  her  hus- 
band nearly  overpowered  by  the  ruffians,  she 
uttered  a  noise  or  affright,  and  pushed  Edwin 
with  her  arm  as  he  lay.  That  action,  and  his 
father's  voice  in  a  tone  of  entreaty  and  dis- 
tress, roused  him  from  his  momentary  stupor ; 
and  seizing  the  knife  yet  reeking  with  a  mo- 
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ther^e  blood,  be  ru8bed  between  his  prostrate 
father  and  the  uplifted  blow  of  destruction ; 
while  his  astonished  comrades  beheld  their 
accomplice  converted  into  their  assailant. 

Whatever  vims  the  cause,  they  found  he 
fought  in  earnest ;  but  thev  had  given  him  a 
wound  which  would  soon  nave  made  him  de- 
fenceless, when  the  gardener,  and  a  friend  who 
had  been  luckily  sleeping  at  his  house,  hear- 
ing the  noise,  rushed  in  armed  with  clubs ; 
and  the  villains  were  glad  to  make  a  precipi- 
tate retreat  through  the  window. 

The  anxious  wife  and  apprehensive  mother 
seemed  to  struggle  with  death  till  this  glad 
moment  arrived.  She  had  seen  her  wretched 
son  fly  to  save  his  father*8  life,  and  she  had 
seen  him  accomplish  his  purpose!  It  was 
eoQugh;  and  when  Edwin  agalB  throwing 
himself  beside  her,  exclaimed,  Mother,  mo- 
ther, don't  curse  me,  I  have  saved  him,  I  have 
saved  him  hanging  over  her  in  agonies  that 
mocked  the  power  of  words !  while  her  hus- 
band, exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  almost  pa- 
ralyzed with  horror,  crawled  towards  her  and 
supported  her  head  upon  his  breast ;  she  moved 
her  lips,  as  if  pronouncing  Edwin^s  pardon; 
she  tried  to  press  his  bloody  hand  to  her  mouth ; 
then  falling  back  on  the  bosom  of  Austin,  she 
expired  without  a  stniggle  or  a  groan. 

At  this  moment  the  blood  from  the  wound 
which  Edwin  had  received  gushed  out  with 
frightful  violence,  and  he  fell  a  corpse  on  the 
body  of  his  mother. 

When  the  gardener  and  his  friend  returned 
from  a  vain  pureuit  of  the  ruffians,  wonder 
and  horror  almost  chained  up  their  faculties  as 
they  beheld  the  scene  before  them,  and  saw 
the  old  man  sitting,  like  one  bereft  of  reason, 
gazing  on  his  dead  wife  and  on  his  bleeding 
child.  At  length  wildly  starting  up,  he  ex- 
claimed, ^^Take  notice^  he  is  my  son;  he  saved 
my  ^fii  and  this  wound  he  received  in  my  de- 
fence !  Why  don't  you  go  for  help  1 — Mon- 
stere,  would  you  let  him  bleed  to  death  And 
as  he  uttered  the  last  word  he  sunk  into  a  stu- 
por that  lasted  several  hours.  But  vain  was 
every  aid  administered  to  Edwin ;  and  even  pa- 
rental tenderness,  when  Austin's  senses  were 
thoroughly  restored,  could  not  regret  that  he 
did  not  survive  the  wound  he  had  received. 

For  Austin  had  now  the  mournful  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  his  son  interred  by  the  side  of 
his  mother,  his  crime  concealed,  and  only  his 
preservation  of  his  father  known ;  for  who,  as 
death  had  sealed  the  lips  both  of  the  culprit 
and  his  victim,  who  could  reveal  the  matri- 
cide? E!d win's  accomplices  had  escaped,  and 
even  Austin  could  not  have  any  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  though  he  only  too  strongly 
suspected  it ;  besides,  as  the  coroner's  inquest 
sat  on  the  bodies  while  anguish  had  suspended 
in  him  the  functions  of  reason,  he  could  give 
no  clue  to  the  murder  likely  to  involve  Eldwin 
in  any  suspicion  of  having  been  the  perpetra- 
tor of  it.    Therefore,  when  Austin  recovered 


his  reason,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
that  the  verdict  had  been  one  of  "  Wilful  mur- 
der a^inst  persona  unknown,'^'*  But  though, 
in  spite  of  this  verdict,  Austin  at  some  mo- 
ments believed  that  his  wife  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Edwin,  at  other  times  he  convinced  himself 
that  Edwin's  only  guilt  was  that  of  having 
joined  a  band  of  ruffians  and  housebreakera. 
Still,  when  on  the  morning  of  the  funeral  he 
gazed  for  the  last  time  upon  the  corpse  of  his 
wife,  and  viewed  that  face  which  he  nad  loved 
through  all  its  changes,  that  face  which  it  was 
the  uniy  hope  of  his  oppressed  heart  that  he 
should  soon  see  again  in  a  more  perfect  state 
of  being,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  other  cof- 
fin, and  cast  a  startled,  doubting,  and  bewil- 
dered glance  on  the  face,  once  as  dear,  of  him 
who  had,  he  feared,  deprived  her  of  life.  Then 
pointing  to  his  dead  son  with  fearful  meaning 
and  agonized  expression,  he  raised  his  eyes 
to  heaven  in  pious  gratitude,  and  exclaimed. 
Father!  I  thank  thee;  for  this  indeed  was 
MERCY.  Yes ;  poor  deluded  but  affectionate 
boy !"  added  he ;  "  whatever  were  thy  crimes, 
thou  hadst  thy  wish,  and  I  have  been  spared 
the  misery  of  seeing  thee  die  upon  a  scaffold !" 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  STRANGER, 

A  TALE,  FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 

It  is  a  well-known  saying,  that  "le  vrai 
n'est  pas  toujours  le  vraisemblable,"  or  that 
the  true  does  not  always  bear  the  semblance 
of  truth.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  incidents 
of  real  life  are  sometimes  more  incredible  than 
any  thing  we  read  of  in  fictitious  history ;  and 
most  of  us  can  remember,  probably,  some 
well-authenticated  (i\cX  which  happened  in  our 
memory,  that  has  called  forth  the  sneer  of  in- 
credulity when  it  has  at  a  distant  period  been 
communicated  to  others. 

"  Of  the  incidents  which  I  am  now  going 
to  relate,"  says  the  writer  of  the  following 
narrative,  **  I  was  myself  an  eye-witness,  and 
I  was  present  when  the  heroine  of  my  tale  re- 
lated such  parts  of  her  history,  as  had  taken 
place  before  I  knew  her.  Still,  I  am  well 
aware  that,  though  my  veracity  would  not, 
nay  could  not,  be  doubted  by  those  to  whom 
I  am  known,  I  might  be  deemed  by  strangers 
not  entitled  to  unqualified  belief,  because  the 
story  which  I  am  going  to  tell,  though  cer- 
tainly le  vrai,  is  not  the  vraisemblable." 

I  was  the  schoolfellow  and  favourite  com- 
panion of  the  Honourable  Frederic  H  , 

afterwards  Lord  D  .    True,  I  was  some' 

yeara  his  senior;  but  circumstances  had  so 
much  endeared  us  to  each  other,  that  ^  e  mu- 
tually forgot  the  difference  in  our  ages;  and 
when  I  left  school  to  study  physic  at  Edin- 
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burgh,  the  separation  was  painfully  felt  by 
us  both.  I  hsu]  saved  the  grrateful  child  from 
drowning,  and  he  never  forgot  the  obligation; 
while  I,  oft  my  side,  became  attached  to  him 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  benefit  which  I 
had  conferred;  nor  did  absence  or  distance 
obliterate  either  from  the  mind  of  the  other. 
We  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence ;  and 
when  I  went  to  finish  my  studies  at  college, 
in  order  to  take  my  degree  at  the  university, 
it  was  a  great  joy  to  us  both  to  meet  again, 
and  I  was  at  least  half  a  year  at  Trinity  afler 

Mr.  H  was  a  resident  there.    At  the  end 

of  that  time  I  went  to  reside  iii  a  provincial 
town,  in  order  to  practise  my  profession; — 

H  having  vainly  tried  to  prevail  on  me  to 

quit  physic  for  the  church,  promising  me  a 
great  living  in  his  father's  gifL 
I  had  been  settled  about  fifteen  years,  when 

H  ,  who  had  married  at  an  early  age  an 

heiress  chosen  by  his  father,  succeeded  to  the 

title  of  Viscount  D  ;  but  soon  afler  he 

was  rendered  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  men 
by  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  died  of  her 
eighth  lyin^-in,  leaving  him  one  son,  their 
only  surviving  child.  Beauty  was  his  pas- 
sion; but  his  father  had  consulted  more  his 
interest  than  his  taste  in  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
and  Mrs.  H  had  certainly  every  qualifica- 
tion but  beauty.  However,  her  virtues  and 
her  talents  had  at  length  so  w^on  upon  the  ex- 
cellent heart  of  her  husband,  that  he  had  long 
ceased  to  remember  that  her  personal  charms 
were  few,  when  death  dissolved  a  union  which 
had  been  a  blessing  to  both,  and  my  disconso- 
late friend  wrote  to  beg  me  to  hasten  to  him 
in  my  double  capacity  of  friend  and  physician. 
I  did  so,  and  found  him  oppressed  not  only  by 
the  grief  w^ich  was  already  overwhelming 
him,  but  the  fear  of  that  which  might  too 
surely  be  impending ;  for  he  thought  Tiis  son 
was  in  great  danger  of  following  his  beloved 
mother.  I  was  only  too'  much  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  urged  an  immediate  removal  to 
a  warmer  climate ;  to  be  brief,  I  was  prevailed 
upon,  that  I  might  devote  myself  entirely  to 
my  friend  and  his  child,  to  abandon  my  pro- 
fession, and  take  orders.  Accordingly,  I  re- 
turned to  college,  and  in  due  time  I  was  quali- 
fied to  accept  a  very  excellent  living  in  Lord 

D  's  gif^  which  was  on  his  estate;  but  it 

was  given  to  a  gentleman  to  hold  for  me  until 
I  should  return  from  abroad.  I  also  took  upon 

myself  the  oflSce  of  tutor  to  Lord  D  's 

son;  but  just  as  every  thing  was  settled  for 
our  setting  oflf  for  the  continent,  to  winter  in 
some  milder  climate  than  our  own,  the  object 
of  our  joint  anxiety  was  carried  off  in  a  few 
days  by  an  inflammation  on  the  lungs ;  and 

for  many  months  Lord  D  gave  way  to  his 

feelings  of  agonizing  regret,  in  a  manner  that 
alarmed  me  for  his  mind.  But  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  became  more  composed,  and  pro- 
posed to  roe  that  we  should  resume  our  plan 
of  leaving  England,  and  travel,  without  fixing 


any  period  for  oar  return.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween his  quitting  college  and  his  roarriage, 

Lord  D  had  visited  the  continent,  and  had 

imbibed  such  a  taste  for  foreign  manners,  and 
the  foreign  style  of  levity,  that  he  would  fain 
have  persuaded  his  lady  to  reside  with  him 
abroaa  for  a  few  years ;  but  she  could  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  consent ;  and  he  loved 
her  too  well  to  urge  what  he  saw  was  dis- 
pleasing to  her.  Now,  however,  there  was  no 
obstacle  to  his  putting  his  design  in  execution 
— and  curiosity  made  me  as  eager  to  go,  as 
preference  made  him.  But  as  Lord  D  ■  , 
who  had  seen  France,  was  unacquainted  with 
Spain  and  Portugal,  he  resolved  to  embark  at 
Falmouth  for  Lisbon,  and  enter  France  by  the 
Pyrenees.  To  Falmouth  therefore  we  re- 
paired; but  the  wind  being  against  our  em- 
barkation, we  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  pre- 
pare for  an  abode  of,  perhaps,  many  days  at 
an  inn.  The  delay,  however,  was  of  little 
conseauence  to  me,  as  I  was  deeply  enga^d 
in  reaaing  Horace,  of  whom  I  was  meditating 
a  translation ;  therefore,  to  me  all  places  were 
nearly  alike;  but  that  restlessness,  ever  the 
attendant  on  recently-experienced  afiSiction, 
made  Lord  D  very  impatient  of  our  en- 
forced delays. 

One  evening,  our  projected  walk  having 
been  put  a  stop  to  by  the  threatening  appear- 
ance of  the  clouds,  I  sat  down  to  my  Horace; 

and  Lord  D  ,  as  was  too  oflen  the  case 

with  him,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  employ 
his  mind  in  reading  or  writing,  began  his 
walk  up  and  down  the  room.  Suddenly, 
however,  I  was  conscious  that  he  turned  to 
the  window,  which  looked  into  a  large  garden 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  heard  him  exclaim,  Heavens !  what 
an  angel !"  However,  I  went  on  reading ;  for 
knowing  his  passion  for  children,  aiid  having 
seep  a  very  lovely  child  about  the  house,  1 
concluded  this  sweet  grirl  was  now  playing  in 
the  garden. 

»*  How  beautiful !  Do,  Moreton,  come  and 

look  at  her!*'  again  cried  Lord  D  • 

Not  now,  my  dear  lord,  for  I  have  seen 
her,  and  she  is  very  pretty  indeed.** 

Pretty!  she  is  an  angel!  and  I  wonder 
you  did  not  mention  her  to  me!*'  I  replied 
not,  for  I  was  again  engrossed  by  my  book.  ^ 
Soon  afler,  he  exclaimed,  "  She  will  be  wet, 
I  am  sure  she  will,  and  here  is  a  storm  coming 
and  she  is  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  What  can 
Idol*' 

"  Do !"  said  I.   "  Can't  you  go,  as  you 
have  your  great-coat  on,  ^and  take  her  up  i 
under  your  arm,  and  wrap  her  up  in  it,  and  I 
bring  her  in  1"  I 

**  'Sdeath !  Moreton,  are  yon  mad  1"  cried  I 

Lord  D  ,  indignantly;  and,  immediately' 

rising,  I  ran  to  the  window,  where  I  must 
own  that  I  saw,  with  more  pain  than  pleanure, 
not  a  pretty  child,  but  tne  most  perfectly 
beautiful  woman  I  ever  beheld!   She  was 
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dressed  in  mourning,  nearly  resembling  that 
of  a  widow  !  but  her  glossy,  waving,  auburn 
hair,  parted  d  la  Madmna,  relieved  the  exqui- 
site white  of  her  forehead,  preventing  the 
usual  unbeconiingness  of  a  widow's  costume. 
Her  cheek  was  pale ;  but  ner  complexion  was 
so  transparent,  that  the  least  emotion  or  move- 
ment, crimsoned  every  part  of  it.  Her  eyes 
were  hazel,  large,  and  almost  fierce  in  their 
expression  —  her  features,  faultless  in  their 
formation — and  her  person,  tall  and  well-pro- 
portioned, though  thin  to  a  fault,  was  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  her  face,  and  gave  to  her 
whole  appearance  a  digpity  and  a  beauty 
which  I  never  ^w  before,  nor  have  ever  seen 
since  in  woman.  To  be  sure  I  did  not,  on  my 
first  survey,  see  all  I  have  above  described ; 
but  I  had  no  sooner  beheld  her  than,  aware  of 

Lord  D  's  admiration  of  beauty,  and  that 

the  heart  is  never  so  susceptible  as  afler  recent 
afiSiction,  I  felt  an  involuntary  fear  that  this 
lovely  inco^ita  would  captivate  him ;  for,  with 
the  conviction  of  her  beauty ,^  came  over  my 
mind,  at  the  same  time,  a  distaste  to  her  ex- 
pression of  countenance ;  and  an  apprehension 
that  she  was  ill-calculated  to  make  up  to  my 
beloved  patron  the  loss  of  his  admirable  wife. 
While  I  was  contemplating  her  as  fixedly^ 

i  though  not  as  delightedly,  as  my  friend  had 

done.  Lord  D         left  the  room,  seized  an 

nmhrella,  and  running  to  meet  the. lady,  who 
was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  short,  thick,  odd- 
looking  waitinor-niaid,  he  reached  her  just  as 
the  shower  fell,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
conveying  her  safe  from  the  rain  to  the  house. 
I  had  gone  to  the  hall  door  to  wait  for  them, 
that  I  might  have  a  nearer  survey  of  her  beau- 
ty, and  I  set  down  my  poor  patron  as  a  lost 
man,  when  I  saw  the  ^ceful  sweetness  and 
lady-like  self-possession  with  which  she 
thanked  him  for  his  attention,  and  listened  to 
the  soft  and  winning  accents  of  her  voice. 
Then,  taking  the  arm  of  her  servant,  she  with- 
drew to  her  own  apartment,  and  Lord  D  , 

with  a  deep  sigh,  returned  to  ours.  "  Ay — it 
is  all  over  with  him,  poor  man!**  said  I  to 
myself ;  and  piaued,  provoked  and  alarmed,  I 
began  reading  aloud  such  parts  of  Horace  as 
reflected  on  women;  and  though  I  had  not 
read,  or  thought  of  the  passage  since  I  was  a 
boy  at  school  and  had  acted  Castalio,  I  caught 

I  myself  several  times  during  tlie  evening  re- 

\  peating  his  celebrated  speech — 

'*  Wbo  lost  Mark  Antony  the  world  ?  A  woman!" 

Nor  did  I  read  without  thundering  out  very 
impressively — 

II  deceitful  woman, 

To  the  first  tempter  lewdly  she  inclined 

Her  seal,  and  for  an  apple  damned-  mankind  !*' 

Bot  T  really  believe  Lord  D  neither  heard 

my  Horace  nor  my  Otway ;  for  he  sat  in  a 
sort  of  abstracted  silence,  which  alarmed  me 
for  the  danger  of  his  heart  more  than  any  load 


praise  of  the  beautiful  incognita  would  have 
done.  At  length,  however,  he  said,  More- 
ton,  who  can  that  woman  be  1  Her  air  and 
carriage  bespeak  her  to  be  somebody  of  dis- 
tinction ;  let  us  inquire  concerning  her  of  the 
waiter,**  and  he  was  accordingly  summoned. 
But  all  he  knew  of  her  was,  that  she  had  ar- 
rived there  the  day  before  us,  on  her  way, 
like  ourselves,  to  Lisbon,  that  she  never  stirred 
out,  never  saw  any  one,  and  received  no  let- 
ters ;  that  they  did  not  know  her  name ;  and 
that  the  Welch  girl  whom  she  had  brought 
with  her  scarcely  spoke  English  enough  to 
be  intelligible.  He  also  added,  that  she 
seemed  very  unhappy,  and  frequently  was 
heard  to  pass  half  the  night  in  walking  up  and 
down  her  apartment. 

"Very  mysterious,  and  very  odd!**  ob- 
served I,  when  the  man  had  withdrawn. 

*»  Not  at  all,'*  answered  Lord  D  with 

quickness — *•  She  is  evidently  a  widow,  in  de- 
licat0  health  and  probably  reduced  circum- 
stances, going  to  Lisbon  for  change  of  air; 
and  having  recently  lost  a  beloved  husband, 
she  is  naturally  enough  wretched  in  mind, 
and  can*t  sleep.  /  have  often  walked  half 
the  night,  Moreton.*' 

Now  what  my  friend  said  was  very  just. 
Still  I  felt  a  great  desire  to  contradict  it;  but 
I  was  ashamed,  and  remained  silent,  and  soon 
after  we  parted  for  the  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing when  I  rose,  the  first  objects  that  met  my 
eyes  were  the  lady  and  her  maid,  and  Lord 

D  ,  walking  together  in  the  ^rden ;  and 

as  they  w6re  too  much  engrossed  in  conversa- 
tion to  see  me,  I  busied  myself  in  studying 
the  countenance  of  this  most  lovely  of  women. 
I  found  my  prejudice  against  her  increase  ra- 
ther than  diminish.  My  ^medical  profession 
had  given  me  some  of  that  physiognomical, 
or  rather  pathognomical  knowledge  which  dis- 
tinguishes medical  men.  Indications  of  in- 
sanity are  certainly  discoverable  to  them,  when 
unseen  by  othera,  from  their  habit  of  acute  ob- 
servation ;  and  though  I  saw  no  marks  of  de- 
rangement about  this  unknown  beauty,  I  dis- 
covered, in  the  quick  motion  and  perturbed 
expression  of  her  eye,  symptoms  of  alarm, 
suspicion,  and  disquiet,  which  told  me  all 
was  not  at  peace  within,  and  that  she  had 
something  to  conceal.  But  I  saw  that  her 
beauty  had  so  completely  dazzled  Lord  D— , 
that  he  was  quite  unconscious  her  countenance 
was  not  one  to  dwell  upon  with  confidence 
and  pleasure ;  and  I  hurried  down  stairs,  from 
a  silly  feeling  as  if  my  presence  would  be  a 
sort  of  protection  to  him  from  the  dangers  that 
assailea  him. 

"  How  do  you  do  to-day,  Moreton  V*  said 

Lord  D  with  ^lore  vivacity  than  he  had 

lately  exhibited ;  and  before  I  could  even  get 
in  a  **  How  do  you  do,  my  lord  1"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  This,  madam,  is  the  kind  and  tried 
frienid  I  was  mentioning  to  you,  who  has  pro- 1 
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mised  never  to  forsake  me,  but  share  my  fate 
whatever  it  may  be.*' 

Happy  you,  sir,  in  possessing  such  a 
friend  replied  the  lady  with  a  faint  smile. 
She  might  have  called  Lord  D—  "Sir,'' 
even  though  she  was  apprised  of  his  rank,  still 
I  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  let  her  know  his 
rank,  though  of  my  real  motives  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. 

I  have  often  ridiculed  in  others  the  fondness 
for  showing  their  intimacy  with  and  know- 
ledge of  great  people.  Still,  as  I  have  almost 
always  observed  that  those  who  are  most 
ready  to  laugh  at  this  weakness  in  others,  in- 
fallibly fall  into  it  themselves  whenever  they 
have  an  opportunity,  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  one  of  my  motives  for  calling  my  friend 
by  his  title  as  soon  as  I  could,  was  not  the 
wish  of  impressing  her  with  an  idea  of  mv 
importance  in  having  a  lord  for  my  friend. 
But  whatever  was  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that 
I  very  soon  made  an  opportunity  of  saying, 
•*  My  lord,  will  your  lordship — "  and  as  I  did 
so,  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  looked  at  the 
incognita,  with  an  expression  which  seemed 
to  say,  "  There  I  do  you  hear  that  1 — You  are 
talking  thus  familiarly  with  a  lord !"  I  am 
the  more  confirmed  in  this  suspicion  by  the 
look  which  she  gave  me  in  return ;  for  while 

**  That  eye  dropt  sense  distinct  and  clear 
As  any  muse*s  tongue  could  speak/' 

it  seemed  to  say, — "  Well,  and  what  then  1  I 
have  seen  a  lord  before, — ay,  and  think  it  no 
such  marvellous  fine  thing  to  be  the  friend  of 
I  one  and  I  felt  the  blood  rush  into  my  face, 
I  as  a  sort  of  half  smile  as  if  in  contempt  played 
on  her  beautiful  lip.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  those  dialogues  of  looks  which  this  lady 
and  myself  from  that  hour  to  the  last  of  our 
acquaintance  very  frequently  held ;  and  when 
I  thus  do  justice  to  the  powers  of  her  expres- 
sion, I  flatter  myself  that  my  readers  will  be- 
lieve I  was  not  deficient  in  similar  powers, 
thoucrh  I  might  perhaps  be  called  notwith- 
^     standing  a  very  ugly  fellow. 

But  to  return  to  more  important  matters. 
These  meetings  in  the  garden  took  place 
daily;  and  though  nothing  could  be  more 
proper  or  more  guarded,  than  the  lady's  be- 
haviour, I  saw  that  she  evinced  every  day 
more  and  more  satisfaction  whenever  my  Lord 
Delborough  first  accosted  her;  still  her  look 
seemed  the  result  of  a  restless,  unhappy,  and 
undecided  mind;  and  as  I  could  not  help  sur- 
veying her  with  very  scrutinizing  looks,  I  saw 
^  that  she  was  often  embarrassed  by  the  steadi- 
ness of  my  observation.  But  the  intercourse 
was  at  length  not  confined  to  the  garden ; — 
Lord  Delborougrh  offered  to  lend  her  books ; 
and  the  offer  being  accepted,  he  carried  them 
himself  to  her  room,  and  was  rewarded  by  an 
invitation  to  walk  in.  But  she  kept  her  maid 
in  the  room  then,'  and  did  the  same  in  future 


when  my  friend  visited  her  alone,  though 
when  he  was  accompanied  by  me  the  servant 
was  dismissed. 

Thus  did  we  pass  six  weeks,  and  they 
passed  rapidly  to  my  friend^  but  slowly  to  me, 
because  I  wished,  what  I  persisted  to  think  a 
dangerous  intercourse,  to  be  put  a  stop  to  by 
our  voyage.  However,  we  had  acquired  some 
necessary  information  during  that  time;  for 
we  had  learnt  both  the  maiden*  and  married 
name  of  our  incognita.  One  day  Lord  Del- 
borough  said  playfully,  but  evidently  with  a 
view  to  give  ner  an  opportunity  of  naming 
herself,  "  I  have  always  forgotten  to  present 
my  friend  properly*  to  you,  madam,  and  he 
has  never  done  me  the  favour  o#presenting  me. 
But  *  better  late  than  never.'  This,  madam, 
is  Mr.  Moreton,  formerly  Dr.  Moreton,  a 
learned  physician ;  but  as  doctor  is  not  a  good 
travelling  title,  in  future  he  is  only  Mr.  More- 
ton,  at  your  service." — **  And  give  me  leave, 
madam,"  said  I,  to  present  to  you  the  vis- 
count D—  of  Hall,  in  Rutlandshire, 

and  Portman-square  in  London." 

But  who  is  to  present  me  to  you,  gentle- 
men t"  replied  the  lady,  blushing  deeply,  and 
forcing  a  smile,  though  an  expression  of  great 
distress  was  visible  in  her  countenance ;  then 
recovering  herself  as  rapidly  as  she  could,  for 
she  saw  then  even  Lord  D—  seemed  to 
think  a  mutual  disclosure  of  names  necessary, 
she  assumed  an  air  of  dignity  and  replied,  "  I 
was  born  a  St.  Clair  and  I  married  a  Macdon- 
ald,"  and  as  she  spoke  her  national  pride  of 
birth  flushed  deeply  o*er  her  face,  and,  sprung 
as  she  was  from  "  the  lordly  line  of  high  St. 
Clair,"  I  saw  clearly  why,  at  the  sound  of  my 
friend's  rank,  she  had  turned  on  me  a  \o(^  of 
such  calm  and  scornful  disregard.  "Yes," 
she  continued,  "  my  maiden  name  was  Rosa- 
bel St.  Clair;"  and  seeing  that  I  regarded  her , 
with  a  scrutinizing  look  which  she  probably  j 
mistook  for  a  look  of  suspicion,  she  fixed  her  | 
eyes  on  rae,  and  said,  "  those  who  know  any  ^ 
thin?  of  the  pedigree  of  my  family,  must  know  | 
that  Rosabel  is  one  of  the  family  names  of  the 
St.  Clairs;  but  I  am  fiie  last  of  my  branch  of  > 
that  noble  family.    I  was  always  an  only  # 
child,  and  I  was  soon  an  orphan ;  and  when ' 
Colonel  Macdonald  made  me  his  wife,  I  stood 
alone  in  creation,  without  near  tie  of  any  kind. 
But  he,"  she  added,  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether in  agony,  "  he  made  up  to  me  for  the 
loss  of  every  other  tie.    He  was  my  all,  my 
pride,  and  for  some  years  my  blessing!  'Till 

 1  lost  "  here,  too  much  affected  to 

proceed,  she  retired  into  her  chamber,  leaving 
my  poor  friend,  who  sympathized  only  too 
deeply  in  her  affliction,  as  much  affected  as 
herself.  | 

It  was  some  time  before  she  returned  to  us, 
but  as  soon  as  she  did  She  addressed  us  thus: , 
*'It  is  so  painful  to  me  to  recall  what  I  have 
been,  and  to  contrast  it  with  what  I  am,  that  I  j 
shall  disclose  as  much  of  my  situation  as  it  is . 
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right  for  joa  to  know,  to  convince  you  that 
you  hare  not  bestowed  yonr  attentions  on  an 
unworthy  object,  and  then  finally  drop  the  sub- 
ject. When  the  grreat  misfortune  of  my  life 
took  place, I  resolved  to  quit  England  forever, 
and  try  by  change  of  scene  to  divert  my  mind 
from  images  of  past  happiness  which  destroyed 
my  peace.  1  had  no  paternal  fortune ;  but 
when  my  calamities  occurred,  I  found  myself 
possessed  of  a  clear  five  thousand  pounds,  and 
on  that  sum  I  knew  I  could  live  decently  in  a 
foreign  country;  and  I  also  knew  that  my  mind, 
accustomed  to  depend  on  itself,  and  capable  of 
beinfir  acted  upon  by  new  scenes  and  interests, 
would  gradually  recover  its  tone  when  removed 
from  its  scene  of  suffering,  and  that  life  might 
once  more  become  interestinff  to  me.  At  pre- 
sent, however,"  she  continued  in  a  tone  of  deep 
dejection,  and  absolute  despondence,  **time 
has  done  nothing  for  me  yet,  nor  entire  change 
of  scene,  because  I  am  still  in  Britain ;  but  I 
trust  that  when  I  am  once  settled  on  some  part 
of  the  continent,  I  may  become  more  calm, 
else  death  in  any  shape  almost  were  welcome 

Lord  D  ,  excessively  agitated,  could 

only  reply  to  this  mournful  address,  by  broken 
sentences  of  sorrow,  pity,  regret,  interest,  at- 
tachment, esteem,  and  so  forth ;  but  I  did  not 
think  of  making  any  answer  at  all,  being 
wholly  absorbed  in  wonder  at  that  almost  stern 
independence  of  character,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  which  had  led  this  young  and  unprotected 
woman  to  disregard  the  soothings  and  support 
of  her  friends,  and  to  launch  out  on  the  world 
of  another  country,  like  a  female  adventurer 
seeking  as  it  were  her  fortune.  But  had  she 
friends  1  was  the  question.  Had  she  deterred 
friends  1  Nor  could  I  behold  without  a  feel 
ing  of  dismay,  the  total  want  of  religious  com- 
fort  or  dependence  which  her  language  evinced 
Not  once  had  she  adverted  to  the  necessity  of 
resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and  the  comfort 
which  the  deepest  sorrow  derived  from  that  re- 
siffnation;  but  she  appeared  in  every  thing  a 
self-poised  being,  wrestlinjr  with  only  mortal 
strength  against  the  anguish  which  fate  had 
inflicted,  and  proudly  resolved  to  prove  victo- 
rious in  the  combat.  But  my  infatuated  friend 
saw  nothing  in  her  character  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  her  beauty,  and  her  evident  wretch- 
edness only  made  his  benevolent  heart  yearn 
towards  her  more  fondly,  till  the  earnest  wish 
to  be  her  consoler  and  her  husband,  became 
triumphant  over  every  other  consideration;  and 
I  soon  discovered  that  it  was  Mrs.  Macdonald^s 
mourning  habit  alone  which  delayed  the  offer 
of  his  hand  and  heart.  How  did  I  congratu- 
late myself  that  I  was  not  so  vulnerable  to  the 
power  of  beauty,  nor  even  to  the  more  lasting 
attraction  of  intellect  and  manner!  Else,  I 
too  might  have  lo^ed  this  fascinating  woman, 
and  tasted  the  aj^nies  of  a  hopeless  attach- 
ment. But  I  was  never  for  a  moment  in  dan- 
ger. The  peculiar  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance had  always  rendered  me  suspicious,  and 


the  evident  haughtiness  of  her  disposition  had 
from  the  first  repelled  me.  Nor  bad  her  mind, 
though  powerful,  any  charm  for  my  taste  or 
my  judgment ;  for,  though  superior,  it  was  not 
sufficiently  so  to  satisfy  either.  Like  the  tra- 
veller who  has  ascended  high  enough  up  the 
side  of  a  lofty  mountain  to  be  enveloped  in 
clouds,  but  not  high  enough  to  see  them  roll 
away  beneath  him;  so  Mrs.  Macdonald  was 
sufficiently  elevated  in  understanding  above 
her  sex  to  think  she  might  despise  those  re- 
straints, those  rules  of  decorum,  and  those 
usages  of  society,  which  reflate  the  actions 
of  inferior  women,  but  not  wise  enough  to  feel 
the  necessity,  the  gracefulness,  and  we  bene- 
volent utility  of  submitting  to  such  restraints. 
She  felt,  in  her  imagined  power  of  self-ffovem- 
ment,  that  her  innocence  and  purity,  fortified 
by  stren^h  of  intellect,  did  not  need  the  pro- 
tecting aid  of  the  customary  forms  of  society 
to  guard  them  from  attack.  But  she  did  not 
feel,  that  as  such  forms  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  women  exposed  by  their  weak- 
ness to  danger,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on 
those  who  are  raised  in  intellect  above  other 
women,  to  submit  to  the  salutary  restraints  of 
decorum,  lest  they  lead  their  less-gifted  sisters 
into  danger  by  the  seductions  of  their  exam- 
ple. In  short,  her  talents  were  bright  enough 
to  shed  an  uncertain  and  lightning  brilliancy 
in  her  path,  calculated  to  mislead  rather  than 
direct;  but  their  brilliance  was  not  strong 
enough  to  shine  with  steady,  noonrday  radiance, 
and  light  her  with  safety  and  certainty  on  her 
way. 

It  may  be  thought  surprising,  and  even  im- 
possible, that  I  could  aiscem  so  easily  the 
defects  in  this  lady^s  character,  and  see  so 
evidently  the  marks  in  her  of  some  mysterious 
sorrow,  some  probably  guilty  secret,  while 
Lord  D—  remained  perfectly  unconscious 

of  both.   To  this  I  reply,  that  Lord  D  

was  a  man  wholly  devoid  of  suspicion,  and 
not  gifted  with  much  penetration.  He  was, 
on  the  contrary,  even  blind  to  the  faults  of 
those  he  loved ;  and,  being  wholly  free  from 
guile  himself,  was  never  apt  to  suspect  it  in 
others.   He  was 

"  So  pure,  80  good,  he  scarce  could  guess  at  sin, 
But  thought  the  world  without  like  thai  within/' 

Besides,  he  was  in  love,  and  love  cast  its  own 
beautiful  hue  over  all  that  he  beheld.  As  the 
effect  of  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass  sheds  one 


and  beautifying  tint  over  every  land- 
scape and  every  cloud,  giving  warmth  to  cold- 
ness, and  clothing  barren  scenes  in  beauty; 
so  love  made  every  quality  in  this  charming 
woman  assume  a  charm  and  appear  a  virtue 
in  the  eyes  of  her  lover ;  it  gave  the  semblance 
of  tender  regret  to, the  gloom  of  conscious 
duplicity,  ami  dignified  the  impetuous  in- 
equality of  her  temper  with  the  name  of  quick 
sensibility,  and  proper  self-respect. 
Whatever  were  my  ideas  relative  to  tbial 
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mysleriotiM  woman,  as  she  appeared  to  me,  I 
soon  found  that  they  were  confined  to  myself 

alone,  and  that  Lord  D  *s  confidence  in 

her  was  equal  to  his  admiration.  At  the  end 
of  six  weeks  the  wind  changed,  to  the  joy  of 
us  all.  But,  when  we  were  on  the  point  of 
being  summoned  on  board,  Mrs.  Macdonald 
became  so  ill  that  she  was  forced  to  keep  her 
room,  and  our  yoyage  was  consequently  aban- 
doned ;  for  Lord  D  declared  he  was  bound 

by  powerful  ties  not  to  leave  tliis  friendless 
stranger  behind  in  a  sick  bed ;  and  I  was 
forced  to  acquiesce,  though  reluctantly,  in  the 
justice  of  the  sentimenu  But  I  soon  found 
that  honour  itself  forbade  my  friend  to  leave 
Falmouth  under  such  circumstances,  as  he 
owned  to  me  that  he  had  recently  made  an 
offer  of  his  hand  to  the  interesting  widow ; 
and  that  the  excessive  agitation  which  his 
proposal  had  occasioned,  had  been  followed 
«o  closely  by  her  severe  indisposition,  that  he 
was  not  onljr  obliged,  as  a  man  of  honour,  to 
wait  to  receive  her  answer  to  his  declarations, 
but  his  anxiety  on  account  of  her  illness  was 
increased  by  the  fear  of  having  caused  it.  At 
length  she  recovered,  and  we  were  again  ad- 
mitted to  her  presence ;  but  it  was  some  days 
before  she  was  sufficienly  well  to  admit  Lord 
D— i  to  address  her  again  on  the  subject 
nearest  his  heart.  At  length,  however,  as  he 
himself  informed  me,  she  told  him  with  con- 
siderable emotion,  that  though  phe  was  afraid 
mhe  should  never  be  happy  herself,  she  was 
willing  to  do  all  in  her  power,  to  administer 
ito  his  happiness,  conscious  as  she  was,  that, 
•ff  she  had  any  affections  lefl,  afVer  all  she  had 
endured,  those  affections  would  be  his,  and 
would  lead  her  to  study  his  comfort  in  every 
thin^.  "My  lord,"  added  she,  "I  am  so 
gratified,  aod  my  heart  is  so  touched  by  the 
devoted,  eoofiding  attachment  which  you  have 
shown  me,  that  Iswear  to  you,  were  you  my 
inferior,  and  a  beggar,  I  would  have  consented 
to  be  yours.  So  sweet  is  it  to  be  loved,  and 
so  particularly  soothing  to  the  torn  heart, 
which,  having  once  been  fondly  beloved,  has 
been  doomed  to  mourn  over  the  cessation  of 
its  blessings.'*  When  my  friend  related  these 
assurances  to  me  I  did  not  entirely  believe  in 
them,  (hough  he  did ;  but  I  have  since  been 
led  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  their  truth, 
tind  to  admit  that  what  she  thus  expressed  she 
most  thoroughly  felt. 

The  morning  afler  this  conversation,  she 
•sent  for  as  both  into  her  apartment,  and  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  in  which  my 
friend  saw  onl/the  confusion  of  modesty  and 
•emotion,  but  in  which  I  read  the  perturbation 
•of  a  conscious  and  oppressed  mind,  she  told 
«s,  that  though  she  saw  with  pleasure  that 
Lord  D  *s  cmifidenee  in  her  was  such  as 
to  make  him  satisfied  with  what  she  had  nar- 
rated to  him  of  her  story,  still,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  friends,  (and  here  she  turned  on 
roe  a  most  meaning  i^ance,)  she  had  resolved  I 
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to  put  it  in  his  power  to  gain  more  information 
relative  to  her.  She  therefore,  pointing  to  the 
table,  on  which  were  materials  for  writing, 

begged  Lord  D  to  write  down  what  she 

dictated,  and  the  result  was  the  following  let- 
ter enclosed  to  Messrs.  M  &  Co.  Banlcers, 

Lombard-street,  London,  and  directed  to  Mrs. 
M — — ,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  parties. 

Madam, — You  would  greatly  oblige  a  per- 
son much  interested  in  the  inquiry,  by  inform- 
ing roe  in  a  letter,  addressed  to  A.'  B.  Post- 
office,  Falmouth,  what  you  know  or  think  of 
Mrs.  Macdonald,  the  widow  of  Colonel  Mac- 
donald, who,  when  you  last  heard  of  her,  was, 
you  know,  on  the  point  of  quitting  England. 
Is  her  character  eqqal  to  her  appearance  1  and 
does  she  deserve  the  esteem  which  her  eon- 
dueU  and  manners,  seem  so  powerfully  to  chal- 
lenge? 

I  am.  Madam,  your  obedient  humble  serv't, 

A.  B. 

"There  is  no  necessity,  none  in  the  world, 
for  an  application  of  this  nature,^  observed 

Lord  D  ,  "  and  the  testimony  of  this  lady 

can  only  confirm  all  I  already  think." 

"  But  Mr.  Moreton  looks,"  replied  Mrs. 
Macdonald,  "  as  if  he  approved  of^  the  appli- 
cation." 

'*  I  should  do  so,"  answered  I  gravely,  "  if 
it  were  made  in  a  proper  way;  for  why  should 
not  Lord  D  write  in  his  own  name?" 

"  Because,  if  I  am  not  what  I  seem,  Mrs. 

M  would  be  more  likely  to  write  openly 

and  ingenuously  to  A.  B.  than  to  Lord  D— ." 

"  0 !  certainly,  certainly !"  interrupted  Lord 

D  ,  "  nothing  can  be  more  honourable  and 

delicate  than  your  motives — and  I  will  hear  no 
objections  made,  but  seal  and  send  the  letter 
directly." 

I  therefore,  on  hearing  this,  saw  it  would 
be  fruitless  to  say  any  more  on  the  subject; 
though  I  felt  assured,  that  a  woman  who  really 
wished  to  establish  her  identity,  and  had  the 
means  of  doing  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
would  have  set  about  the  task  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent manner;  and  instead  of  giving  one  refe- 
rence, would  have  given  many,  and  not  have 
dictated  an  anonymous  letter  to  any  one. 
However,  my  opinion  was  of  no  importance, 
and  the  letter  was  sent,  and  answered  by  re- 
turn of  post.    It  was  as  follows : 

Sir, — Your  letter  gave  me  pleasure,  though 
from  a  writer  unknown,  because  it  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  Mrs.  Macdonald 
in  the  terms  which  she  deserves.  Sir,  her  vir- 
tues and  her  talents  are  equal  to  her  beauty, 
and  though  not  happy,  no  one  ever  deserved 
happiness  more;  but  she  is  only  too  much 
wedded  to  the  memory  of  a  very  bad,  unfait(i- 
ful  husband,  whose  sudden  death  ought  to 
have  been  a  source  of  rejoicihg  to  A«r,  as  well 
as  to  her  friends. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  M. 
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Lord  D  's  delight  on  perusing  this  let- 
ter, could  only  be  exceeded  oy  Mrs.  Macdon- 
ald*8  trepidation  on  its  delivery ;  and  when, 
having  read  it  herself,  she  gave  it  with  a  look 
of  triumph,  to  me,  her  face  became  of  a  hue 
resembling  death  itself.  When  I  came  to  the 
part  relative  to  the  sudden  death  of  Colonel 
Slacdonald,  I  involuntarily  exclaimed,  sud- 
den death  !  I  did  not  understand  the  death 
was  sudden.*'  Sudden!*'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
>  Macdonald,  echoing  my  word — "  Sudden !  0 
ay,  so  it  was  sudden  and  holding  her  band 
to  her  head,  she  left  the  room. 

Reader,  though  well  convinced  that  a  sus- 
picious is  an  unamiable  temper,  I  must  hon- 
estly confess  that,  at  this  moment,  a  suspicion 
of  a  most  horrible  nature  took  possession  of 
my  mind,  while  my  more  generous  patron  re- 
mained as  confidin?  as  before,  and  saw,  in  the 
strong  emotion  of  Mrs.  Macdonald  nothing  but 
a  very  natural  distress  at  hearing  the  sudden 
death  of  her  husband  alluded  to.  But  then 
he  was  in  love  and  I  not ;  and  a  man  who 
chooses  a  wife  under  the  delusions  of  passion, 
appears  to  me  to  be  no  more  a  rational  judge  of 
the  results  of  his  actions,  than  a  man  who  en- 
lists for  a  soldier  when  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion. From  this  unfortunate  moment  I  enter- 
tained a  horror  of  my  patron's  approaching 
union,  and  I  was  forced  to  quit  the  room  ab- 
ruptly, when  I  learnt  that  as  soon  as  the  two 
years'  mourning  of  Mrs.  Macdonald  had  ex- 
^red,  she  would  become  the  wife  of  Lord 

We  were  soon  after  summoned  on  bypard,  as 
the  wind  was  again  favourable ;  and  after  a 
short  passage  we  found  ourselves  in  Portuffal. 
To  be  brief;  my  friend  was  united  to  Mrs. 
Macdonald  very  soon  after  we  reached  Lisbon, 
by  an  English  clergyman,  chaplain  to  the 
factory  there.  I,  w  ith  a  heavy  heart,  w  itnessed 
the  ceremony ;  nor  could  I  behold  without  the 
greatest  pain  the  excessive  agitation,  and  the 
coldness  almost  amounting  to  aversion,  which 
every  speaking  look  of  the  trembling  bride 
evinced.  Yet  if  ever  there  was  a  man  formed 
to  inspire  love,  and  possessed  of  every  quali- 
fication to  retain  it  when  once  inspired,  such  a 

man  was  Lord  D  .    His  face  and  person 

were  of  the  first  order  of  manly  beauty,  and  in 
temper  and  attainments  of  various  kinds,  I 
never  knew  his  equal ;  yet  it  seemed  to  me, 
that  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  about  to  con- 
!  fide  his  honour  and  his  happiness  gave  him 
I  her  hand  almost  with  loathing  and  terror,  and 
I  Keemed  to  consider  herself  as  a  devoted  victim 
I  rather  than  a  happy  bride.    But  the  bride- 
i  groom,  wholly  blinded  by  passion,  saw  nothing 
i  but  the  proper  modesty  of  the  sex  in  the  be- 
haviour of  that  unaccountable  being;  and  his 
happiness  was  as  great  as  my  anxiety.  I  hate 
national  prejudices,  and  it  has  always  been 
the  study  of  my  life  to  conquer  mine ;  but  now 
in  spite  of  myself,  my  old  aversion  to  the 
^    I  Scotch  nation  returned,  and  I  thought  of  Ca- 


therine Nairn,  who  was  privy  to  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  till  I  felt  my  prejudices  against 
Scotch  women  get  ahead  ot  me  with  frightful 

strength.    And  the  new  Lady  D  was  bom 

a  St.  Clair,  and  married  to  a  Macdonald  !  and 
her  first  husband  had  died  suddenly  !  He  had 
also  been  an  unfaithful  and  bad  husband,  and 
his  death  ou?ht  to  have  been  a  relief  to  her,  it 
seemed  !  'Vet  she  was  not  only  wretched  be- 
yond any  hope,  she  said,  of  ever  being  happy 
again,  but  had  evidently  a  weight  upon  her 
mind ;  a  weight  ^  that  sorrow  only  could  not 
create.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  as  these 
suspicions  were  uppermost  in  my  mind,  they 
did  not  show  themselves  on  my  countenance; 
and  I  soon  perceived  that  Lady  D  observ- 
ed and  understood  the  character  of  the  looks  1 
gave  her ;  and  that  she  watched  me  as  much 
as  I  watched  her.  It  at  length  occurred  to 
me,  that  I  would  try  to  find  out  whether  Mrs. 

M  ,  the  banker's  wife,  was  a  respectable 

woman,  and  her  testimony  worthy  credit.  Ac- 
cordingly I  wrote  to  a  friend  m  London,  to 
inquire  concerning  her,  without  naming  my 
patron'^8  marriage,  because  to  say  the  truth,  I 
was  ashamed  of^it,  and  I  received  an  answer 
which  satisfied  my  mind  in  some  measure ; 

for  it  stated  that  Mrs.  M  was  one  of  the 

best  and  first  of  women,  and  so  rigid  in  her 
ideas,  that  no  woman,  but  of  the  most  unble- 
mished character  could  be  honoured  with  her 
friendship  and  countenance.   This  was  much^ 

certainly,  in  Lady  D  's  favour ;  and  a  few 

days  after  I  received  this  letter,  I  said,  **  Has 

not  your  ladyship  written  to  Mrs.  M  , 

your  friend,  to  announce  your  marriage!" 

"No,  sir,"  she  replied  with  great  vehe- 
mence and  indignation,  but  in  great  confusion 
also,  **  I  have  not  written,  nor  shall  I  write." 

"  Nol  dearest  Rosabel!  and  why  noli'* 
asked  Lord  D  . 

"  Because  I  do  not  feel  any  friendly  dispo- 
sition towards  Mrs.  M  .    She  has  always 

spoken  disrespectfully  of  my  poor  husband  ; 

and  I  ask  you.  Lord  D  ,  if  you  could  ever 

have  treated  and  considered  as  a  friend  the 
person  who  had  spoken  irreverently  and  un- 
justly of  the  wife  whom  you  remretted  V 

'•Oh!  certainly  not,"  replied  Lord  D  1 

**I  enter  into  the  feeling  —  and  do  not  any 
longer  wonder  at  your  silence." 

I  said  nothing,  but  I  believe  I  looked  a 

great  deal ;  for  Lady  D  's  eyes  regarded 

me  with  peculiar  fierceness.  >A/hat  she  had 
said  might  be  fine  sentiment  and  delicate  feel- 
ing, but  I  thought  it  contrary  both  to  gratitude 

and  justice;  for,  if  Mrs.  M         resented  as 

a  friend  Colonel  Macdonald's  ill-usage  of  his 
wife,  that  wife  ought  at  least  to  feel  grateful 
for  the  severity  of  animadversion  which,  how- 
ever erroneous,  had  its  origin  in  kindness  to- 
wards her;  and  I  thought  that  she  was  bound 
in  justice  and  proper  feeling  to  impart  to  Mrs. 

M  the  good  fortune  which  had  befallen 

her.    I  did  not,  however,  utter  what  I 
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thought ;  but  I  could  not  help  saying,  And 
have  you  written,  madam,  neither  to  friends 
nor  relations  to  announce  your  change  of  situ- 
ation V 

"  I  have  told  you  before,  sir,"  she  replied 
very  pettishly,  that  1  have  no  relations  ex- 
cept distant  branches  of  the  St.  Clairs,  who 
perhaps  never  heard  of  me;  and  as  to  my 
friends,  all  recollection  of,  and  all  connexion 
with  my  native  country  is  so  painful  to  me, 
ihat  I  wish  to  be  as  one  who  exists  not,  to  all 
who  have  ever  known  me;  and  most  truly 
can  I  now  say,**  looking  with  seducing  ten- 
derness on  her  husband,  that  this  room  con- 
tains the  whole  world  to  me,  and  here  all  my 
wishes  centre.** 

The  woman  who  spoke  thus  was  young  and 
beautiful  beyond  the  power  of  description, 
and  the  man  to  whom  ^he  spoke  was  young 
also,  an  idolater  of  beauty,  and  of  feelings 
the  most  impassioned  and  affectionate.  It 
was  impossible,  therefore,  for  him  not  to  think 
all  his  bride  uttered  or  did,  was  wisest,  vir- 
tuousest,  discreetest,  best;"  and  the  delusion 
he  was  under  seemed  to  render  him  so  happy, 
that  I  sighed  almost  with  envy,  while  I  felt 
how  impossible  it  was  for  m«  to  be  so  deluded. 
Yet  still  it  was  to  me  inconceivable  that  Lord 
D—  did  not  feel  wonder,  if  nothing  more, 
at  Lady  D— 's  neither  writing  nor  receiving 
letters  of  any  kind ;  but  he  had  no  suspicions, 
and  it  was  not  my  duty  to  give  him  even  a 
liint  of  mine. 

AiVer  travelling  some  time,  it  was  resolved 
that  we  should  take  up  our  residence  for  seve- 
ral months  at  Lausanne,  and  thence  proceed 
to  Marseilles. 

While  we  were  at  Lausanne,  Ladv  D  

was  prevailed  upon  to  mix  occasionally  in  the 
society  there;  but  not,  I  observed,  till  she  had 
fully  ascertained  the  names  of  those  whom 
she  was  either  to  meet  or  to  receive.  In  these 
societies,  which  consisted  of  the  natives  and 
a  few  English  families  long  residents  at  Lau- 
sanne, and  foreigners  of  all  nations,  she  laid 
herself  out  to  please,  and  succeeded  to  her 
utmost  wishes;  not  that  her  manner  for  an 
instant  bordered  on  levity,  or  that  she  forgot 
the  usual  dignity  which  distinguished  her; 
but  she  conversed  much  and  generally,  and 
on  a  variety  of  topics;  though  I  remarked 
that  she  was  more  popular  among  the  men 
thsin  the  women ;  as  the  latter,  spite  of  her 
complaisance,  were  not  slow  to  discover,  as 
self-l  iove  has  great  quickness  of  discernment, 
that  she  felt  them  to  be  her  inferiors  in  the 
scale  of  creation ;  and  that  with  the  other  sex 
only  could  she  converse  on  equal  terms.  She 
was  sometimes  also  prevailed  upon  to  join 
parties  on  the  lake;  and  when  she  did  so, 
many  boats  were  in  the  habit  of  following 
ours,  in  order  to  catch  some  of  the  fine  and 
touching  tones  which,  when  the  lake  was 
still,  this  highly-ffifVed  woman  condescended 
to  breathe  forth.  In  singing  the  plaintive  airs 


of  her  country,  she  was  in  my  opinion  un- 
rivalled ;  and  the  appropriate  expression  which 
she  threw  into  her  face  while  singing,  added 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  her  voice. 

But  these  water  parties  were  suddenly  put 
a  stop  to,  and  our  departure  from  Lausanne 
hastened  by  the  following  circumstance : 

We  were  rowing  along  the  lake  one  day,  in 
a  party  consisting  of  about  eight  persons,  be- 
sides ourselves ;  and  Lady  D  ,  who  usual- 
ly wore  a  veil,  was  that  evening  without  one, 
as  she  had  dropped  in  the  water  the  one  she 
had  worn  when  she  left  the  house,  while  en- 
tering the  boat,  and  had  therefore  given  it  to 
one  of  the  servants  in  attendance  to  be  carried 
home  again.  She  was  this  evening  unusually 
animated ;  when  suddenly  I  saw  her  counte- 
nance change,  and  her  hand  applied  to  her  hat 
in  order  to  pull  down  her  veil ;  but  finding  she 
sought  it  in  vain,  she  hastily  applied  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  face ;  and,  as  1  followed  the 
directiontof  her  eyes,  I  saw  them  fixed  on  a 
boat  which  had  just  passed  us  dla  rame^  and 
in  which  was  a  youns  lady  singing^. 

"  Who  are  those  1"  said  Lord  D         to  a 

Swiss  gentleman.  "  A  family,  I  believe,"  he 
replied,  just  come  from  Scotland;  and  with 
them  is  a  Miss  Buchanan,  who  is  at  this  mo- 
ment singing,  and  sings  I  am  told  like  an  an- 
gel,— that  is  almost  as  well  as  Lady  D  

"  Indeed !"  cried  Lord  D  smiling,  **  I 

wish  I  could  hear  her.  I  should  like  4o  hear 
a  lady  who  sings  almost  as  well  as  lady 

D  ;  and  as  they  are  resting  on  their  oars, 

our  rowers  may  easily  overtake  them." 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  exclaimed  Lady 
D— -;  '^pray  let  us  turn  about  instantly, 
and  make  tor  the  shore  as  fast  as  possible,  for 
I  am  sure  that  dark  cloud  over  our  head  is  full 
of  mischief." 

Oh,  no,  of  nothing  but  a  little  harmless 
rain,  against  which  we  are  prepared." 

You  may  think  so,  my  lord ;  but  I  am 
of  a  different  opinion.  I  believe  we  shall 
have  a  tempest,  and  I  am  so  alarmed,  so  ner- 
vous, that  1  must  insist  on  returning  directly." 

Lord  D  did  indeed  read  such  alarm  in 

his  wife's  countenance,  that  he  gave  orders  for 
tacking  about  immediately,  and  they  were 
obeyed ;  while  the  rest  of  the  company,  not 
being  so  candid  as  he  was,  did  not,  J  am  con- 
vinced by  their  looks,  attribute,  as  he  did. 
Lady  D  's  wish  to  return  home  to  appre- 
hensive nervousness,  but  to  the  dread  of  her 
hearing  singling  as  fine  if  not  finer  than  her 
own.  But  /  imputed  diflferent  motives  to  her 
conduct;  and  when  she  turned  a  look  of  anx- 
ious inquiry  on  me,  I  saw  that  she  read  in  my 
eyes  the  anxious  suspicions  which  I  felt. 

While  we  were  turning  round,  the  black 

cloud  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  Lord  D  

insisted  on  Lady  D  *8  wrapping  a  boat- 
cloak  round  her;  and  as  she  did  so,  she  drop- 
ped her  handkerchief  into  the  lake,  which  was 
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instantly  carried  off  by  a  wave,  and  irrecover- 
able almost  as  soon  as  lost. 

"What  shall  I  dol  I  have  lost  my  hand- 
kerchief!" cried  Lady  D  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
may. "  Lend  me  yours,  my  dear  lord,  to  hold 
to  my  face,  in  case,  as  I  feel  pain  there,  of  a 
return  of  such  as  I  felt  just  now." 

Lord  D  felt  for  his  handkerchief  di- 
rectly ;  but  recollected  that  he  had  left  it  on 
the  shore,  while  assisting  his  lady  into  the 
boat. 

"  Provoking !"  muttered  Lady  D  ;  and 

as  her  eye  met  mine,  a  blush  of  cotofusion 
passed  over  her  pale  cheek. 

At  this  moment  we  were  turned  towards  the 
land,  and  we  beheld  two  ladies  and  a  gentle- 
man, the  former  of  which  were  standing  on 
the  shore  dressed  in  plaid  ribbons. 

"  See,  Rosabel,  the  colours  of  your  coun- 
try !"  cried  Lord  D  

"  Is  Lady  D  a  Scotchwoman  1"  cried 

the  Swiss  gentleman.  Thfen  she  would  like 
to  know  her  countrywomen,  fbr  those  ladies 
are  part  of  the  Scotch  family  in  the  boat;  and 
as  we  must  land  near  them,  I  shall  beg  leave 
^o  present  them  to  her  ladyship." 
'    As  he  said  this  I  turned  my  eyes  on  Lady 

D  ,  and  saw  her  sink  pale  as  death  on  the 

shoulder  of  her  lord.  I  concluded  therefore 
that  she  knew  the  moment  of  detection  and 
discovery  was  now  arrived ;  and  that,  what- 
ever her  story  was,  a  meeting  with  those  la- 
dies would  disclose  it.  Wherefore  then  was 
I  not  eager  to  expedite  this  moment  1  and  why 
did  I  shrink  from  a  scene  that  1  had  so  long 
desired  1  for  I  did  shrink  from  it,  and  I  trem- 
bled with  apprehension  equal  to  that  of  the 
unfortunate  Rosabel.  No  doubt  my  predomi- 
nant Reeling  was  a  dread  of  my  patron's  hap- 

finess  being  destroyed  by  the  discovery;  but 
suspect  that  pity,  and  a  sort  of  unconscious 
interest  which  I  felt  in  her  fate,  made  me 
thus  averse  to  what  I  had  before  desired,  and 
while  she  lay  nearly  fainting  on  Lord  D— *8 
arm,  with  her  face  hidden  on  his  shoulder,  I 
was  contriving  how  I  could  screen  her  from 
the  observation  of  those  to  whom  her  evident 
indisposition  made  an  introduction,  when  we 
landed,  entirelv  improper.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  boat  rapidly  advanced  towards  the  land, 
and  the  strangers  were  evidently  awaiting  its 
approach.  Nothing,  thought  I,  can  now  save 
her  from  a  public  exposure,  but  a  miracle; 
and  an  involuntary  **  Gracious  Heaven !"  es- 
caped me.    It  roused  Lady  D  from  her 

mournful  stupor;  and  raising  her  head,  she 
cast  on  me  I  thought  an  appealing  look,  and 
a  look  of  such  woe!  I  felt  it  deeply ;  and  ap- 
proaching her  I  said,  Dear  lady,  I  wish  I 
did  not  see  you  thus." 

At  this  moment  the  dark  cloud  discharged 
itself  in  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  curious  stran- 
gers were  forced  to  run  hastily  away  to  seek 
shelter ;  and  for  the  present  I  felt  that  Lady 
D  was  saved  from  what  she  dreaded.  I 
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therefore  turned  round  to  her  with  an  expres- 
sion, I  believe,  of  great  exultation  in  my  coun- 
tenance; for  while  in  hers  I  read  equal  plea- 
sure and  triumph,  I  also  saw  in  it  a  look  of 
grateful  kindness  towards  myself.  The  stran- 
gers had  now  entirely  disappeared ;  therefore, 

as  we  had  reached  the  shore.  Lady  D  felt 

herself  secure,  and  declared  that  her  faintness 
was  entirely  at  an  end. 

I  never  suspected  your  ladyship  of  being 
a  coward,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen;  **I 
thought  you  left  such  feminine  weakness  to 
inferior  women." 

"  No  one  is  always  equally  firm  in  mind 
and  nerve,"  she  replied,  blushing  deeply, 
ashamed  of  being  forced  to  feign  the  weak- 
ness which  she  felt  not ;  for  Lady  1)  1  well 

knew  had  no  apprehensions  of  any  kind,  and 
I  echoed  the  deep  sigh  which  she  heaved  for 
her  own  degradation.  But  her  danger  was 
nearer  than  ever ;  for,  as  we  came  in  sight  of 
a  sort  of  shed  on  our  way,  we  saw  the  stran* 
gers  at  the  door  of  it,,  while  the  Swiss  gentle- 
man exclaimed,  "There  they  are,  Lady 

D  ;  there  are  your  countrywomen!"  1 

immediately  said,  '*  Lady  D  is  still  too 

unwell  to  have  them  presented  to  her,  sir ;" 
while  she,  scarcely  conscious  what  she  did, 
laid  hold  of  my  arm,  and,  stopping  as  if  to 
take  breath,  turned  her  back  on  the  shed. 

"  0  that  I  had  but  a  pocket-handkerchief," 
she  exclaimed,  "  to  hold  to  this  aching  face  of 
mine !" 

"Lend  her  yours,  Moreton,"  said  Lord 
D  .  It  was  impossible,  for  mine  was  be- 
grimed with  snuff. 

"  How  unfortunate !   Yet  what  a  ridiculous 

distress,"  returned  Lord  D  ,  "  that  in  all 

this  company  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  hand- 
kerchief proper  to  be  lent  to  a  lady,  as  they 
are  all  snuff-takers !" 

Lord  D  smiled  with  his  usual  expres- 
sion of  internal  peace  as  he  said  this. 

"Alas!"  thought  I,  "he  may  soon  learn 
never  to  smile  again,  perhaps;"  for  I  saw 

that,  unless  we  could  conceal  Lady  D  's 

face,  something  unpleasant  if  not  terrible  must 
occur.  Lady  D  ^'s  back  was  at  this  mo- 
ment towards  me,  and  the  train  of  her  gown, 
which  was  muslin,  got  loose  and  fell  on  the 
ground.  A  lucky  thought  struck  me.  I  took 
It  up,  and,  throwing  it  over  her  head,  exclaim- 
ed, "There,  my  lady,  this  will  keep  your  rib- 
bons from  the  rain,  and  will  also  serve  to 
wrap  in  folds  about  your  face,  instead  of  a 
handkerchief." 

"It  will  indeed!  a  thousand  thanks  to 
you!"  she  replied,  in  a  faltering  voice;  and 
instantly  turning  round,  secure  from  being  re- 
cognised through  the  thick  folds  of  the  mus- 
lin, she  declared  herself  able  to  proceed,  and 
she  passed  fearlessly  before  the  searching  eyes 
of  the  nouveaux  arrives  ,•  who  evidently  had 
heard  of  her  beauty,  and  were  eager,  especial- 
ly the  gentlemen  of  the  party,  to  oe  presented 
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to  her  by  their  Swiss  acquaintance.  But  he 
had  taken  my  hints,  and  did  not  offer  to  pre- 
sent any  of  them  at  so  unpropitious  a  moment 
I  found  that  one  of  the  ladies  was  the  eldest 
sister  of  the  Miss  Buchanan  who  was  sinking 
in  the  boat,  and  I  was  certain  that  to  these 

ladies  Lady  D  was  personally  known. 

When  we  reached  our  home,  Lady  D— 
retired  immediately  to  her  own  room,  pleading 
indisposition  as  an  excuse ;  and  as  she  gave 
me  her  hand  while  she  bade  me  good  night,  I 
thought  she  pressed  it  kindly,  while  tears 
stood  in  her  beautiful  eyes.  But  the  next  day 
she  resumed  her  usually  distant  manner;  and 
though  she  knew  that  I  had  discovered  she 
a  secret,  and  understood  the  nature  of  her 
<iistress  of  the  preceding  day,  she  set  me  again 
at  defiance,  and  would  not  place  any  confi- 
dence in  me.  With  this  consciousness  return- 
ed my  wish  to  discover  her  secret ;  and  I  was 
therefore  much  provoked,  when,  on  pretence 
that  the  air  of  Lausanne  disagreed  with  her, 

she  b6und  Lord  D  to  set  off  the  next  day 

towards  Marseilles,  thereby  making  a  meeting 
with  the  Scotch  ladies  impossible.  At  Mar- 
seilles we  were  Joined  by  the  heir-atrlaw  to 
m^  patron^s  titles  and  estates,  in  case  be  died 
without  children.  Lord  D— ,  during  the 
first  paroxysms  of  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
wife  and  son,  had  assured  this  youth  that  he 
should  never  marry  again,  but  consider  him  as 
his  child.  It  was  dierefore  probably  some 
mortification  to  find  his  cousin  married  when 
he  arrived  at  Marseilles.  However,  as  yet, 
Lady  D—  did  not  seem  likely  to  have  a  fa- 
mily, and  she  paid  such  attention  to  this  youth, 
and  took  such  pains  to  win  his  good-will,  that 
he  was  not  only  quite  reconciled  to  his  own 
disappointment  before  he  lefl  us,  but  was  al- 
most in  love  with  the  cause  of  it.  But  al- 
most as  soon  as  he  was  gorie,  Lord  D  , 
with  infinite  delight,  drew  from  his  wife  a  re- 
luctant confession  that  he  was  likely  to  be  a 
father;  and  I  must  declare  that  on  this  occa- 
sion I  most  cordially  sympathized  in  his  hap- 
piness.   But,  strange  to  say.  Lady  D  ,  so 

far  from  sharing  in  our  joy,  seemed  over- 
whelmed with  grief  by  the  conviction  that 
she  was  likely  to  be  a  mother,  and  her  impa- 
tience under  the  illness  incident  to  her  situa- 
tion could  not  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  usual  fretfulness  of  disease.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  bore  the  strongest  marks  of  misery 
and  bitter  regret. 

During  the  first  months  of  her  pregnancy 
she  declined  going  out  entirely  ;  and  as  I  in- 
sisted on  Lord  D— 's  taking  exercise,  be- 
cause I  was  convinced  that  it  was  requisite  for 
his  health,  I  was  necessarily  the  companion 
of  his  lady,  who,  though  I  was  sure  she  did 
not  like  me,  preferred  even  my  society  to  be- 
ing left  to  the  misery  of  her  own  thoughts. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  closely  muffled  up,  she 
went  with  us  to  the  theatre ;  but  she  always 
•at  in  une  loge  grillee;  and,  as  at  Paris,  and 


in  other  lar^e  places,  she  always  screened  her- 
self from  view  as  much  as  possible.  And 
considering  that  her  beauty,  wherever  she  al- 
lowed it  to  be  seen,  excited  even  loud  testi- 
monies of  admiration,  and  that  la  belie  jSn^luise 
was  followed  as  soon  as  beheld,  it  must  be 
surmised  that  personal  vanity  was  not  amongst 
her  weaknesses,  or,  if  it  were,  it  was  con- 

Juered  by  some  passion  more  powerful  still 
t  is  also  a  very  aecisive  proof  of  the  pure  and 

true  love  Lord  D  bore  her,  that,  satisfied 

with  possessing  her  and  her  affection,  he  did 
not  want  the  gratification  to  his  pride  of  dis- 
playing his  treasure  to  the  world.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  the  evening^s  which  he  pass- 
ed at  the  theatre,  we  were  commonly  at  nome 
alone ;  and  I,  as  I  before  said,  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  conversing  t^te-&-t£te  with 
Lady  D  .  I  found  her  competent  to  con- 
verse on  various  subjects,  and  eager,  by  in- 
volving herself  and  me  in  an  argument,  to 
lose  her  sense  of  suffering  in  the  excitements 
of  disputation.  But  on  some  subjects  we 
agreed ;  subjects  too  on  which  my  suspicious 
ns^tore  had  led  me  occasionally  to  expect  she 
would  agree  with  me  faintly,  and  with  evident 
confusion  of  manner.  Amongst  other  topics, 
I  one  day  started  that  of  remarkable  trials; 
and  I  had  nerve  enough  to  ask  her  if  she  had 
ever  read  the  trial  of  her  countrywoman,  Ca- 
therine Nairn,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
With  great  quickness,  and  an  unembarrassed 
smile,  she  replied,  shall,  in  return,  ask 
you  whether  you  ever  read  the  trial  of  your 
countrywoman,  Mary  Blandy,  and  for  murder 
also,  even  the  murder  of  her  father;  for  crimes 
are  not  con^ned  to  countries,  my  dear  sir,  but 
are  free  citizens  of  the  world.'* 

"  Granted,'*  I  answered ;  "  and  I  assure  you 
I  meant  no  national  reflection  when  I  men- 
tioned Catherine  Nairn  as  your  ladyship's 
countrywoman ;  but  I  think  there  is  -stronger 
evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other.** 

"1  agree  with  you,'*  she  calmly  replied, 

for  I  have  never  been  able  to  convince  my- 
self that  Miss  Blandy  thought  the  powders 
she  administered  were  poison.  But  of  Cathe- 
rine Naim*s  guilt,  there  could  be  no  doubt; 
and  who  can  wonder  that  a  woman  capable 
of  such  agg^vated  and  shameless  adultery 
should  not  scruple  to  add  to  it  the  crime  of 
murder?  I  have  always  considered  all  the 
crimes  as  near  relations,  and  very  apt  to  as- 
semble in  family  parties.*' 

"True,"  answered  I;  "and  such  adultery 
as  this  was  likely  to  end  in  the  worst  species 
of  murder,  that,  long  premeditated, — and  not 
the  result  of  impetuous  passion  and  sudden 
impulse.  Yet,  after  all,*'  added  I,  "  whether 
murder  be  premeditated  or  only  sudden,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  murder,  and  a  very  great  crime, 
even  if  that  most  powerful  of  passions,  jea- 
lousy r  excited  to  it.** 

As  I  said  this,  I  fixed  my  eyes  steadily 
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on  Lady  D  ,  and  I  saw  her  cheek  torn 

deadly  pale,  and  a  sort  of  convulsive  motion 
agritate  her  upper  Hp.  For  a  minute  she  was 
silent;  but,  recovering  herself,  she  said  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  If  any  thing  can  palliate  the 
crime  of  murder,  it  must  bo  jealousy,  for  that 
is  of  all  feelings  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  accurst;  and  let  not  those  who  have 
never  experienced  its  influence,  presume  to 
censure  the  unhappy  being  who,  in  a  moment 
of  frantic  jealousy,  attempts  the  life  of  the 
offender.  Nor  let  them  dare,  like  the  pharisee 
of  old,  secure  in  urUempled  innocence,  to  thank 
God  that  they  are  not  like  this  erring  fellow- 
creature.''  So  saying,  with  a  countenance 
stern  yet  sorrowful,  she  darted  on  me  a  look 
of  haughty  defiance,  and  slowly  and  majesti- 
cally left  the  room,  leaving  me  more  bewii- 
dered,  and  certainly  more  sutpieiom  than  ever. 
And  yet^  had  this  evidently  unhappy  woman 
been  conscious  of  having,  in  any  way,  and 
from  sudden  impulse,  hastened  her  husband's 
death,  her  emotion  when  she  spoke  as  above 
would  have  been  infinitely  greater.  Still  I 
saw,  that  on  this  subject  of  murder  from  sudden 
impulse,  she  was  vulnerable^  and  I  knew  not 
what  to  think. 
By  this  time  she  had  become  as  great  an 

object  of  interest  to  me  as  to  Lord  D  , 

though  it  was  interest  of  a  totally  different 
sort;  and  the  acuteness  of  her  obseryation 
|oon  led  her  to  feel  the  extent  of  the  interest 
which  she  excited  in  me.  She  was  always,  I 
observed,  conscious  of  my  motives,  when  I 
started  particular  topics,  with  a  view,  as  Ham- 
let said  of  his  tragedy,  to  catch  her  con- 
science." Sometimes  I  fancied  she  might 
have  committed  felony  or  forgery ;  and  then  I 
mentioned  shopliAing  as  being  sometimes 

{>ractised  by  ladies,  and  that  I  had  heard  of 
adies  who  were  forced  to  leave  their  country, 
because  they  had  forged  notes  to  a  considera- 
ble amount. 

'*  Very  possibly,"  she  replied  with  a  look 
of  calm  contempt;  there  is  no  calculating  on 
the  probable  obliquity  of  human  nature." 

On  the  subject  of  female  chastity  she  was 
e<]ual1y  unperturbed ;  and  though  professing 
not  to  like  Dr.  Johnson  on  account  of  his 
illiberal  prejudices  against  her  country,  she 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  his  opinion  on  that  old 
and  hackneyed  subject;  and  she  added,  **As 
happiness  is  *  our  being's  end  and  aim,'  I 
think  that,  setting  aside  the  restraints  of  reli- 
ion  and  morality,  a  woman  who  yields  her 
onoor  to  the  dictates  of  passion  mistakes  her 
object,  if  happiness  be  that  object ;  for,  even 
supposing  that  her  lover  be  constant  and 
affectionate,  she  has  to  bear  up  against  the 
world's  '  dread  scorn,'  and  utter  rejection  by 
her  own  sex, — a  consciousness  under  which 
no  woman  can  exist  with  comfort  and  peace 
of  mind.  Therefore,  a  woman  who  expects 
to  be  happy  while  suffering  under  the  results 
of  a  state  of  guilt,  is  like  an  indigent  roan  who 
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gives  great  entertainments,  and  forgets  that 
the  day  of  payment  for  them  roust  come,  a 
day  for  which  he  is  wholly  unprepared  alnd 
unprovided." 
To  this  I  could  only  reply  in  terms  of  ac- 

Jiuiescence  and  approbation ;  and  though  I  am 
ar  from  thinking  that  blushes  or  confusion, 
when  such  a  subject  was  started,  would  have 
been  proofs  of  conscious  incontinence  in  her 
or  any  woman,  because  the  conviction  of  being 
txMpttied  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to 
excite  this  emotion ;  I  am  well  convinced  that 
no  woman  who  was  not  conscious  of  inno- 
cence could  have  talked  so  calmly,  so  fully, 
and  with  such  apparent  satisfaction,  on  the 
subject  in  question. 

but  we  did  not  always  agree  so  well,  nor 
was  she  always  as  gentle  in  her  mode  of  ar- 
g^uing.  One  evening  the  conversation  hap- 
pening to  turn  on  the  subject  of  the  laws  re- 
specting women,  she  contended  that  for  the 
rights  of  women  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
protection  in  any  code  of  laws. 

"  Our  Scotch  laws,  however,"  said  she,  •*  in 
one  respect  are  very  indulgent  to  us,  and  are 

froperly  regardful  of  our  rights  and  injuries; 
allude  to  the  power  granted  a  Scotchwoman, 
or  even  a  woman  resident  in  Scotland,  to  di- 
vorce her  husband  for  infidelity." 

I  am  not  quite  aware,"  said  I,  that  this 
is  a  wise  and  ^ood  law ;  and—" 

"  So,  sir !"  interrupted  Lady  D— •  with  a 
countenance  of  flame,  I  suppose  you  are  one 
of  those  beings  who  expect  in  the  weaker  sex, 
as  you  think  proper  to  call  us,  that  command 
of  our  passions  which  you  deem  it  a  merit  in 
yourselves  neither  to  have  nor  to  affect ;  and 
while  you  dare  to  divorce  ns  for  one  error, 
however  excused  by  your  base  conduct,  it  is 
your  odious  selfish  maxim, 

'  That  man,  the  lawless  libertine,  mav  rove, 
Free  and  nnqueation'd  through  the  wilds  of  love.'  " 

Madam,"  replied  I,  a  little  confounded  at 
her  vehemence,  **I  am  no  advocate  for  profli- 
gacy either  in  man  or  woman ;  but  I  can  quote 
Uie  great  authority  which  vou  yourself  applied 
so  well  on  the  subject  of  female  chastity,  in 
support  of  my  own  opinion,  that  if  a  man 
does  not  insult  his  wife,  she  would  be  to 
blame  to  resent  very  highly  an  occasional 
error  of  this  kind  in  an  otherwise  good  and 
affectionate  husband." 

"  Sir,"  returned  Lady  D  ,  every  fibre  of 

her  frame  trembling  with  strong  emotion, 
*'this  is  one  among  the  many  instances  of 
gross  contradiction  in  morals  that  disgraces 
that  illiberal  writer,  sir ;  so  far  am  f  from 
agreeing  with  you  and  him  on  this  subject," 
(and  as  she  said  this  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
stretching  her  fine  throat  to  the  utmost,  while 
she  regarded  me  with  eyes  of  fire,  that  seemed 
as  if  they  would  have  annihilated  me  if  they 
could,)  Sir,  I  solemnly  assure  you,  that  I 
should  think  myself  as  entirely  divorced  from 
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my  husband  by  even  one  act  of  infidelity  on 
his  part,  as  if  a  legal  act  of  separation  be- 
tween us  had  taken  place.'* 

"  My  dearest  love,"  cried  Lord  D  smil- 
ing, but  terrified  and  amazed  at  her  emotion, 

what  necessity  is  there  for  you  to  hold  out 
so  formidable  a  threat  tome?  There  is  very 
little  chance  of  my  ever  incurring  this  severe 

fenalty ;  for  I  am  by  nature  constant ;  and  till 
meet  with  your  superior  in  beauty  and  every 
other  attraction,  a  most  hopeless  expectation, 
there  is  no  danger  of  my  being  an  unfaithful 
husband.*' 

During  this  speech,  emotions  of  the  most 
violent  kind  seemed  to  agitate  her  whole 
frame;  and  when  it  was  ended,  she  turned  on 
htm  a  look  of  the  most  mournful  but  touching 
tenderness ;  then  stretching  out  her  hand  to- 
wards him  she  fell  in  a  deep  swoon  into  his 
extended  arms.  It  was  some  time  before  she 
recovered  her  senses  perfectly ;  and  when  she 
did,  she  was  so  ill  that  I  insisted  on  having 
further  medical  advice.    And  the  gentlemen 

whom  we  called  in  assured  Lord  D  that 

any  agitation  would  in  all  probability  occasion 
a  premature  confinement,  if  such  an  accident 
were  not  on  the  point  of  happening  already. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  agony  with  which 

Lord  D  listened  to  this  possible  downfall 

of  his  hopes,  except  the  calmness  and  appa- 
rent indifference  with  which  his  wife  heard  it; 
nay,  it  seemed  to  me  that  her  countenance  ex- 
pressed pleasure^  rather  than  pain.  Strange, 
inexplicable  woman!"  thought  I;  *'and  can 
a  creature  of  your  strong  affections  rejoice  in 
the  probability  of  having  your  prospect  of  be- 
ing a  mother  destroyed  But  our  fears  proved 
faUe;  and  in  due  time  Lady  D^~,  to  the 
great  joy  of  her  lord,  was  delivered  of  a  son. 

Whatever  Lady  D  's  feelings  were  be- 
fore her  confinement,  it  is  very  certain  that 
maternal  tenderness  at  first  beamed  in  her  ex- 
pressive face,  and  lighted  up  her  beautiful 
eyes,  when  she  gazed  upon  her  lovely  boy  and 
received  him  to  her  maternal  bosom.  Hut  I 
perceived,  after  she  had  been  a  few  weeks  a 
mother,  that  her  pleasure  in  her  infant  seemed 
to  subside;  and  that  while  she  looked  on  him 
a  deep  gloom  gathered  over  her  countenance, 
while  sometimes  she  would  clasp  him  to  her 
breast  with  energy,  as  if  her  very  being  de- 
pended upon  him,  and  the  next  she  shrunk 
from  him  as  if  his  birth  and  his  existence 
were  a  disgrace  and  a  curse  to  her.  In  short, 
derangement  alone  could,  I  thought,  account 
for  the  strangeness  of  her  manner  towards  this 
lovely  child.  But  she  had  no  other  symptoms 
of  derangement,  and  I  was  more  and  more  be- 
wildered in  my  conjectures  respecting  her, 
when  the  poor  infant,  who  had  excited  in  me 
this  new  train  of  thought,  was  seized  with 
convulsions,  and  I  had  soon  no  hope  of  his 
life.  To  this  hour,  I  cannot  recall  without  the 
most  painful  emotion  the  strange,  undefinable 
and  unaccountable  struggles  of  mind  and  feel- 
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ing  exhibited  by  this  mysterious  woman.  Her 
agonies,  while  she  beheld  the  sufferings  of  her 
child,  were  such  as  the  most  flinty  heart  could 
not  behold  unmoved.  Still  her  regret  seemed 
to  subside  with  his  apparent  pangs,  and  the 
idea  that  he  must  ultimately  die,  appeared  to 
occasion  her  very  little  anguish.  Just  before 
the  poor  infant  breathed  its  last  on  the  lap  of 
its  mother,  who  had  held  it  through  all  its 
struggles  with  exemplary  firmness,  spite  of 

the  most  evident  agony,  I  forced  Lord  D  , 

whose  grief  was  terrible  to  behold,  out  of  the 
room ;  and  I  returned  unseen  by  Lady  D^~, 
who  had  sent  the  nurse  away  on  some  errand, 
just  as  the  child  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  shud- 
dering mother  was  convinced  that  she  held  a 
corpse  in  her  arms.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
expression  with  which  she  gazed  on  it;  but 
satisfaction  was  evidently  the  sole  feeling  up- 
permost at  length ;  and  I  heard  her,  before  she 
discovered  me,  exclaim,  Yes,  its  death  is  a 
blessing,  not  a  curse ;  and  I  rejoice,  for  to  re- 
joice in  it  is  my  duty."  On  seeing  me  she 
started,  and  was  evidently  shocked  and  alarm- 
ed at  discovering  by  my  countenance  of  won- 
der and  inquiry  that  I  had  overheard  her 
words;  but  with  infinite  readiness  she  said, 
"  Yes,  to  rejoice  in  every  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence is  our  duty,  and  to  believe  that  what 
he  thinks  proper  to  deprive  us  of,  would  have 
been  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing." 

This,  had  I  considered  her  a  pious  woman, 
I  might  have  received  as  the  real  interpreta- 
tion of  her  words ;  but  as  I  had  always  in 
vain  looked  fbr  in  her  that  steady  faith,  that 
consoling  piety,  and  that  restraining  sense  of 
religion,  which  at  once  call  forth,  support,  and 
reward  virtue,  especially  in  women,  I  could 
only  consider  her  words  as  meant  to  mislead  me, 
and  to  conceal  from  me  those  feelings  which 
I  certainly  was  wholly  unable  to  comprehend. 
She  soon  saw,  by  my  looks  and  manner,  that 
she  had  degraded  herself  in  vain  by  this  ex- 
hibition of  artifice,  and  she  hastened  from  me 
in  search  of  her  afflicted  lord  as  soon  as  the 
nurse  had  taken  from  her  the  body  of  the  in- 
fant, on  whose  lips  she  imprinted  a  long,  long 
kiss,  heaving  a  sigh  as  she  did  so,  which, 
though  not  perhaps  occasioned  by  regret  for  ita 
loss,  was  indeed  the  sigh  of  misery  unbounded. 

From  this  moment  Lady  D  's  manner 

towards  me  changed,  and  she  became  kind  and 

conciliating;  and  when  Lord  D  's  grief  for 

the  child,  in  which  she  seemed  to  sympathize, 
had  in  a  degree  subsided,  and  he  was  disposed 
to  go  out  as  usual,  she  contrived  to  disarm  roe 
of  the  watchful  suspicion  with  which  I  looked 
at  and  listened  to  her,  by  a  seeming  inclina-« 
tion  to  confide  that  distress  to  me  which  she 
saw  she  could  not  conceal ;  and  she  every  now 
and  then  insinuated  with  a  deep  sigh  how  much 
she  wished  to  have  a  fiiithful,  soothing,  and 
safe  friend,  in  whose  honour  she  could  repose 
that  confidence  which  consideration  for  his 
peace  forbade  her  to  repose  in  her  husband ; 
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and  flattered  by  the  attention  she  now  paid  me, 
and  her  seeming  to  regard  me  as  a  man  worthy 
of  her  confidence,  1  lost  my  usual  attentive 
watchfulness,  and  became  only  solicitous  to 
convince  her  that  in  me  she  had  a  sincere, 
trusty,  and  zealous  friend. 

Though  she  always  persisted  in  wearing  a 
deep  thick  veil,  she  was  now  no  longer  averse 
to  take  walks  on  some  of  the  best  promenades 
about  Marseilles;  and  sometimes  she  conde- 
scended to  walk  attended  only  by  me.  One 
day,  as  she  was  leaning  on  my  arm,  and  walk- 
ing with  me  in  an  unfreqiiented  street,  I  ob- 
served a  very  beautiful  effect  of  light  on  the 
sails  of  a  vessel  seen  at  a  distance  m  the  port 
of  Marseilles,  and  as  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
she  threw  up  her  veil  to  enable  her  to  see  it 
more  distinctly,  a  gentleman  turned  suddenly 
upon  us,  whom  I  knew  by  his  dress  and  ap- 
nearance  to  be  an  Englishman.  At  sight  of 
Lady  D  ,  he  started  back  with  an  excla- 
mation of  alarm  and  surprise,  and  at  sight  of 
him  she  drew  down  her  veil,  and  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation down  the  first  turning  which  would, 
she  knew,  lead  her  home  the  nearest  way; 
while  he  as  swiftly  followed  her.  Thinking 
the  moment  was  come  to  clear  up  all  the  mys- 
teries that  appertained  to  this  extraordinary 
woman,  I  prepared  to  follow  the  gentleman ; 
but  not  observing,  in  m^  haste,  a  post  which 
a  man  was  carrying  on  his  shoulder,  I  knocked 
my  head  against  it  with  such  violence,  that  it 
stretched  me  insensible  on  the  earth ;  and  when 
I  recovered  I  found  myself  in  a  shop,  and  a 
man  and  woman  chafing  my  temples,  while 
Lady  D  and  the  gentleman  had  both  dis- 
appeared. As  soon  as  I  was  recovered,  or  even 
before,  I  set  off  on  my  way  home,  and  found 

that  Lady  D  had  been  returned  some  time. 

^^Did  her  ladyship  return  alone  1*'  said  L 
**  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  my  lady  seemed 
much  agitated,  for  she  had  been  frightened  in 
the  street." 

So !  that  is  the  turn  she  means  to  ?ive  the 
business,  is  itl"  said  I  to  myself.  *^Well,  we 
shall  see  how  she  contrives." 

"  So,  Moreton,"  said  Lord  D  ,  coming 

into  the  parlour  with  his  lady,  I  find  Rosabel 
has  little  confidence  in  your  strength  or  cour- 
age, as  she  chose  to  trust  to  her  feet,  rather  than 
your  arm  to  defend  her  from  a  madman !" 

"A  madman !  Was  the  gentleman,  at  sight 
of  whom  your  lady  fled  so  precipitately,  a 
madman  1  1  saw  they  knew  each  other,  but  1 
did  not  read  his  malady  in  his  face." 

•*  No,  very  likely  not,"  replied  Lady  D  

in  a  hurried  manner,  and  forcing  a  laugh — **  but 
it  was  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  known  many 
years,  and  who  in  his  derangement  always  per- 
secuted me  with  his  addresses;  and  the  sur- 
prise of  seeing  him  at  Marseilles,  even  though 
protected  by  you,  had  such  an  effect  on  me, 
that,  as  usual,  terror  urged  me  to  fly,  and  I 
fled  the  faster  because  1  saw  that  he  pursued 
me.    But  till  I  lost  sight  pf  him  by  taking  a 
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sudden  turn  that  led  hither,  I  hoped  every  mi- 
nute to  bear  or  see  you  pursuing  us  both,  and 
I  wondered  at  your  want  of  gallantry." 

I  then  explained  why  I  could  not  pursue 
them;  and  1  saw  satisfaction  beam  m  her 
whole  countenance,  at  the  assurance  my  rela- 
tion gave  her  that  I  had  not  seen  or  conversed 
with  the  gentleman.  But  I  resolved  to  go 
out  the  next  day,  and  never  rest  till  I  had 
found  this  man,  mad  or  not  mad.  I  was  there- 
fore excessively  provoked,  when  I  found  that 
we  were  going  to  set  off  in  less  than  an  hour 
on  the  road  to  Nice,  our  departure  having  been 

hastened  by  the  terror  which  Lady  D  had 

expressed  (real  terror,  I  did  not  doubt)  of 
meeting  this  roadmap,  as  she  called  him, 
again.  But  my  reluctance  could  not  avail ; 
nor  dared  I  express  it,  lest  its  cause  should  be 
sdspected ;  and  in  an  hour  we  actually  left 
Marseilles. 

Thus  were  the  means  of  gratifying  a  very 
laudable  and  natural  curiosity  snatched  from 
me,  just  as  chance  had  thrown  it  in  my  way. 
I  however  consoled  myself  with  the  idea,  that 
if  I  had  made  any  discovery  to  the  prejudice 
of  this  mysterious  wife,  1  should  hav^found 
myself  in  a  most  painful  predicament;  for  if  I 
concealed  the  circumstance  from  my  noble 
friend,  I  should  have  been  guilty  of  breach 
of  faith ;  and  if  I  'revealed  it,  I  should  have 
destroyed  his  happiness.  Still  my  restless 
curiosity  remainea  unsatisfied,  and  on  the 

watch;  nor  could  Lady  D  's  continued 

hints  of  meaning  to  confide  in  me,  impose  on 
or  satisfy  me  any  longer;  because,  in  the  first 
place,  I  was  sure  she  had  something  on  her 
mind  which  she  dared  not  disclose;  and  in  the 
next,  I  no  longer  wished  to  know  what  I 
could  not,  yet  ought  to  disclose  to  her  lord. 

Not  lon^  after  we  had  taken  up  our  resi- 
dence at  Nice,  we  one  day  found  Lady  D  

in  a  situation  which  alarmed  us  all  exceeding- 
ly. One  of  the  servants  on  entering  the  room 
found  her  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  swoon,  and 
covered  with  blood.  Her  shrieks  summoned 
me,  and  on  raising  her,  I  found  that  the  blood 
proceeded  from  her  mouth,  and  was  evidently 
occasioned  by  her  having  broken  a  blood-ves- 
sel; while  her  distorted  features  wore  the 
marks  of  excessive  agitation.  On  the  table 
by  her  lay  an  old  English  newspaper,  in 
which  some  articles  from  England,  which  had 
lately  come  over,  had  been  wrapped  up.  This 
paper  Lady  D  seemed  to  have  crushed  to- 
gether with  a  sort  of  convulsive  grasp ;  but 
whether  from  intention,  or  not,  I  could  not 
decide.  When  she  recovered  her  senses,  her 
perceptions  did  not  at  first  return ;  but  as  soon 
as  consciousness  was  entirely  restored,  the 
expression  of  despair  and  woe  was  imprinted 
on  her  countenance.  I  observed  her  eye  turn 
with  quickness  and  apprehension  on  the  news- 
paper, which  she  suaaenly  seized,  smoothed, 
doubled,  and  put  in  her  pocket;  and  I  regretted 
my  folly  in  not  making  myself  master  of  it, 
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as  1  had  already  suspected  it  was  the  probable 
cause  of  h^r  illness.  The  loss  of  blood  had 
been  so  great,  find  I  thought  the  bleeding  so 
likely  to  come  on  again,  that  I  insisted  on  her 
not  speaking,  but  allowing  herself  to  be  con- 
▼eyea  slowly  and  carefully  to  bed  on  my  arms 
and  that  of  her  attendants ;  while  1  congratu- 
lated myself  that  my  poor  friend  was  absent, 
and  could  not  return  till  she  was  in  bed,  and 
the  horrible  evidences  of  her  malady  removed ; 
for  never  did  man  more  fondly  dote  on  woman 
than  he  on  her ;  and,  but  for  her  occasional 
violence,  her  want  in  my  eyes  of  feminine  qua- 
lities, and  the  mystery  that  enveloped  her,  I 
could  then  have  said  that  never  was  woman 
more  worthy  to  be  doted  upon ;  for  she  was 
generous,  adectionate,  pure-minded,  and,  as  I 
always  believed,  irreproachably  chaste  in  every 
point  of  view ;  and  1  could  not  but  fancy  that 
one  single  error  had  involved  her  in  the  neces- 
sity of  pursuing  a  train  of  deception,  which 
her  lofty  soul  despised  itself  for  having  had 
recourse  to.  When  she  was  in  bed,  and  I 
was  going  to  leave  her  to  her  servants,  she 
laid  her  languid  hand  on  my  arm ;  and  as  she 
saw  bj  my  manner  that  I  thought  her  case  an 
alarming  one,  she  breathed  out,  even  with  an 
expression  of  delight  in  her  eyes,  Do  you 
think  1  shall  die,  Mr.  Moreton  V* 

I  hope,  I  trust  not,  dear  madam,  for  my 
poor  friend's  sake,*'  I  replied  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  emotion. 

But  not  for  my  own.  I  thank  you ;  it  is 
kind,'*  she  answered,  for  I  have  indeed 
lived  long  enough then  waving  her  hand 
for  me  to  depart,  she  saved  me  the  pain  and 
the  difficulty  of  replying. 

Lord  D  's  fortitude  entirely  forsook  him, 

as  I  expected  it  would  do  when  he  heard  what 
had  happened,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
prepare  him  for  the  worst ;  not  that  I  conclu- 
ded she  was  in  any  immediate  danger,  but  the 
transparency  of  her  complexion,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, had  led  me  to  believe  that  break- 
ing a  blood-vessel  must  be  to  her  an  accident 
of  a  very  serious  nature ;  and  as  I  had  no  doubt 
but  that  emotion  had  occasioned  this  first  rup- 
ture ;  emotion,  to  which  she  was  only  too  suo- 
ject,  would  be  very  likely  to  bring  on  the  bleed- 
ing again.  But  she  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
this  accident  much  sooner,  and  much  more  tho- 
roughly than  I  expected ;  for  there  was  now, 
to  my  observant  eyes,  a  degree  of  quiet  sor- 
,row,  of  settled  despair,  unlike  her  former  rest^ 
lessness,  which  was  favourable  to  her  com- 
plaint. Still,  strange  to  say,  my  deceived 
friend  saw  nothing  of  this,  but  attributed  the 
touching  languor  of  her  voice,  manner,  and 
countenance,  to  disease  alone,  and  those  recol- 
lected sorrows  which  she  had  always  told  him 
she  should  retain  the  marks  and  the  remem- 
brance of  even  in  the  bosom  of  happiness.  But 
as  soon  as  she  was  seized  with  these  danger- 
ous symptoms,  I  thought  it  proper  that  her 
own  maid  should  always  sleep  in  her  apart- 
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ment;  and  when  she  was  recovered,  she  in- 
sisted that  this  arrangement  should  remain 
unchanged. 
Some  months  had  now  elapsed,  and,  reclined 

chiefly  on  a  sofa.  Lady  D  was  as  able  as 

ever  to  liaten  to  us,  while  we  read,  or  even  to 
converse  nearly  as  well  as  usual,  when  we 
were  informed  of  the  arrival  of  a  Scotch  family 

at  Nice,  and  Lord  D  was  invited  to  meet 

them  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  whom  he 
knew ;  and,  as  he  was  sure  I  would  remain  with 

Lady  D  ,  he  did  not  scruple  to  say  he 

would  accept  the  invitation. 

I  observed  Lady  D  's  countenance 

change  when  her  lord  said  he  was  going  to 
meet  a  Scotch  family.  However,*  she  re- 
mained silent,  and  his  lordship  departed. 
Dunn?  the  r^st  of  the  day  she  was  frequently 
very  aosent  and  uneasy,  and  when  we  heard 
my  friend's  voice  on  the  stairs  she  became 
agitated.  He  entered,  evidently  in  high  spi- 
rits, and  as  if  pleased  with  his  visit.  My 
dearest  Rosabel,'*  said  he,  kissing  her  cold 
hand,  I  have  passed  as  pleasant  a  day  as  I 
can  pass  absent  from  you,  and,  would  you  be- 
lieve iti  w^ith— "  Here  Lady  D—  in- 
interrupting  him,  begged  he  would  remove  the 
candles  to  another  part  of  the  room,  as  the 
light  hurt  her  eyes ;  then  throwing  a  veil  over 
her  face,  she  allowed  him  to  resume  the  thread 
of  his  discourse.  Yes,  Rosabel,  would  you 
believe  it  1  I  have  actually  been  in  company 
with  a  Macdonald — a  Colonel  Macdonald  of 
Dunkeld — ^and  perhaps  a  relation  of  yours  by 
marriage.  I  told  him  across  the  table,  I  had 
had  the  honour  to  marry  a  Macdonald ;  and 
hoped  we  were  relations.  He  bowed,  and 
said  he  hoped  so  too,  but  that  Macdonald  was 
so  common  a  name  he  dared  not  flatter  him- 
self it  was  80.  Was  I  right,  Rosabel  ?  Were 
the  Macdonalds  of  Dunkeld  relations  of  your 
husband  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Lady  D  with  such 

eflfort  that  I  feared  she  was  goiiig  to  be  ill. 

•*  Howlver,"  continued  my  friend,  •*  whe- 
ther your  relation  or  not,  he  is  a  very  pleasing 
man,  and  the  more  interesting  to  me  from  his 
having  lost  his  wife,  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
and  under  strong  suspicion,  I  believe,  of  her 
having  committed  suicide." 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Lady  D  ,  in  a 

most  uncommon  tone  of  voice,  and  starting 
from  her  recumbent  posture, — "Well,  and 
does  this  interesting  widower  affect  great  re- 
gret for  her  loss,  that  your  kind  heart  was  so 
touched  in  hi«  favour!" 

"  Yes.  It  is  a  blow,  I  find,  which  he  has 
never  recovered.  So  his  sister  says,  a  very 
interesting  woman,  who  has  lived  with  him 
ever  since  his  misfortune,  and  whose  society 
is  his  only  consolation." 
"  His  sister !  are  you  sure  she  is  his  sister  1" 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it ;  for  he  is  a 
man  of  honour,  and  he  has  introduced  her 
as  such." 
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O  my  dear  lord,  you  think  every  man  as 
hoDourable  as  you  are,  you  are 

*  Polite,  WB  all  your  life  in  courts  had  been, 
Yet  good,  es  tho'  the  world  you'd  never  seen.' " 

And  while  her  lord  ^lantJy  and  affectionately 
thanked  her  for  this  compliment  to  his  virtues 
and  his  manners,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
with  more  animation  and  power  than  I  had 
lately  seen  in  her,  walked  across  the  room 
with  her  accustomed  dignity,  leaning  on  Lord 

D  's  arm,  while  her  eyes  beamed  with  a 

sort  of  unnatural  brightness,  and  her  cheek 
was  flushed  also  with  unnatural  beauty. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  I,  I  fear  you  had 
better  ait  down  again.**  And  before  she  could 
reply  to  me  her  countenance  changed,  she 
^  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears,  and  was 
glad  to  be  conveyed  to  her  bed  as  faist  as  pos- 
sible. A  day  or  two  aAer,  Lord  D  «  see- 
ing she  was  quite  recovered,  told  her  that  he 
would  now  own  he  had  promised  to  meet  the 
Macdonalds  again  at  his  friend^s  house;  Mrs. 
Douglas,  the  sister  of  Macdonald,  having  pro- 
mised to  tell  them  after  dinner,  when  her  oro- 
ther  had  an  engagement  abroad,  the  whole  of 
his  melancholy  story ;  a  story,**  added  Lord 
D — ,  "  which  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear ; 
for  it  is,  I  understand,  very  romantic  and 
strange,  and  very  affecting;  and  indeed  the 
uncommonly  fine  person  and  manners  of  Colo- 
nel Macdonald  make  him  very  fit  for  a  heroB 
de  romatL*^ 

''Not  more,**  she  angrily  replied,  ''than 
jfou  are,  my  lord;  for  it  seems  yon  substitute 
^  sentiment  tor  tenaibiliiy,  and  had  rather  listen 
to  a  whining  and  perhaps  false  tale  of  roman- 
tic distress,  than  stay  by  the  sick  couch  of  a 
suffering  wife.** 

Lord  D  on  hearing  this  looked  like  one 

bereft  of  reason,  while  a  "  Gracious  Heaven  ! 
what  injustice !   I  could  not  have  believed 

it,'*  burst  from  my  lips.    Lady  D  saw 

she  had  gone  too  far ;  and  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  she  besought  her  lord,  in  whose  bosom 
tenderness  was  struggling  with  very  just  re- 
sentment, to  forgive  her  ungrateful  petulance, 
and  to  attribute  it  to  the  peevish  exacting  tem- 
per created  by  disease,  heightened  a  little  in 
this  case  by  the  suggestions  of  jealousy. 

«*  Of  jealousy  !"  we  both  exclaimed,  he 
with  surprise,  and  I  with  incredulity. 

"  Yes,**  she  replied,  blushing,  and  casting 
her  eyes  down  to  avoid  my  searcliing  glance — 
'*Yes — jealotisy  —  for  is  there  not  a  Mrs. 
Douglas,  a  very  interesiine  nsitrV^  And 

while  Lord  D  ,  deceived  and  flattered  by 

this  avowal  of  a  feeling  which  she  could  not 
have,  hung  over  her  with  assurances  that 
there  could  be  to  him  only  one  woman  in  the 
world,  I  darted  on  her  a  look  of  indignation, 
which  must  have  convinced  her  I  saw  through 
the  artifice,  and  despised  it.  Certain  it  is,  she 
either  dartd  not,  or  would  not,  oppose  Lord 
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D  *s  keeping  his  engagement,  and  he  left 

us  at  the  appointed  time. 

O !  could  the  voung,  the  innocent,  and  the 
unwary  have  beheld,  as  I  did,  the  agonies 
which  this  dear  unhappy  woman  underwent 
during  the  absence  of  her  lord,  this  child  and 
victim  of  passion  and  of  wrong  principles  of 
action,  how  forcibly  would  they  have  been 
deterred,  by  this  awful,  fearful  example,  from 
giving  way  to  the  influence  of  passion  In  any 
respect !  and  how  completely  would  they  have 
felt  evenr  inclination  to  blame  swallowed  up 
in  pity  for  the  sufferings  they  witnessed ! 

Several  times  during  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing she  asked  me  what  o*clock  it  was. — 

What !  is  it  no  later  she  exclaimed.  And 
when,  in  answer  to  her  question,  I  told  her 
the  hour  at  a  later  period,  she  wildly  exclaim- 
ed, "  don*t  tell  me  so,  do  not  tell  me  the  hour 
of  his  return  is  so  near  !*'  And  though  she 
said  nothing,  I  saw  in  her  at  times  the  almost 
breathless  agonies  of  suspense,  and  the  mental 
struggles  of  justly-founded  apprehension.  It 
was  very  clear  that  she  did  not  put  much  re- 
straint upon  herself,  because  she  knew  that  1 
suspected  all  was  not  right;  and  also,  per- 
haps, because  she  knew  the  moment  of  dis- 
covery was  probably  at  hand;  and  also  be- 
sause  she  was  tired  of  playing  a  part  so  for- 
eign to  her  nature.  At  length  we  heard  Lord 
D  's  carriage. 

"There  he  is!  there  he  is!*'  cried  the  half 
frantic  Rosabel  —  "but  perhaps  he  will  not 
come  hither— not  come  to  see  me  now  !**  And 
as  she  said  this,  I  hastened  to  meet  him.  I 
found  him  not  quite  well,  and  intending  to 
take  the  warm  bath  before  he  came  into  his 
wife's  apartment,  lest  his  fatigrued  look  should 
alarm  her.  But  he  inquired  most  tenderly 
concerning  her,  and  desired  me  to  say  he  would 
come  to  her  as  soon  as  he  could ;  and  with 
this  message  I  returned  to  her. 

"  Then  you  are  sure  he  meant  to  come,  and 
means  to  cornel'*  she  asked  me  with  an  agi- 
tated look. 

"Most  surely;  and  he  inquired  after  you 
roost  tenderly.'^ 

"All's  well  then,"  muttered  she;  "but  I 
— had  rather  not  see  my  lord  till  to-morrow, 
for  I  am  much  exhausted,  and  wish  to  retire 
to  rest."  Accordingly  she  rung  for  her  attend- 
ants, and  I  saw  no  more  of  her,  neither  did 
Lord  D— ,  that  night.   The  next  morning 

Lady  D  sent  us  word  that  she  was  too 

unwell  to  be  disturbed,  and  should  try  to  sleep 
as  long  as  she  could  ;  and  we  were  not  sum- 
moned to  her  dressing-room  till  evening,  and 
then  almost  all  the  lij^ht  had  been  excluded  on 
pretence  of  indisposition. 

"How  are  you  this  evening!"  said  Lord 
D  ,  seating  himself  beside  the  couch. 

"  Better,  much  better,  or  I  would  not  have 
received  you." 

"But  do  you  think  yourself  well  enough 
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to  hear  the  extraordinary  recital  I  have  to 
give?" 

I  am  sure  I  hope  so,"  said  I,  for  my 
lord  has  had  the  cruelty  to  refuse  to  let  me 
hear  it  till  your  ladyship  does,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  telling  it  twice." 

"  Ves,  my  dear  lord,"  answered  Lady  D  

in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  but  to  me  indicative  of 
the  firmness  of  desperate  resolution.  Yes, 
I  am  able  and  willing  to  hear  all  you  have  to 
tell  me,  and  Mr.  Moreton  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed. But  I  will  lie  down  completely,  that, 
if  the  narrative  should  be  affecting,  I  may  be 
the  better  able  to  endure  it." 

"  It  was  indeed  affecting  to  me,*'  observed 
Lord  D  .  "  The  commencement  of  it,  in- 
deed, I  did  not  hear;  for  I  was  called  out  to 
speak  to  my  man  as  Mrs.  Douglas  was  begin- 
nmg  to  relate  her  brother^s  falling  in  love  with 
a  beauty,  followed  up  no  doubt  by  the  birth, 
parentage,  and  education  of  the  said  beauty." 

•* Which  detail  you  did  not  hear  then?" 

asked  Lady  D  . 

No ;  but  as  they  were  immaterial,  I  did 
not  reauire  them,  as  I  returned  time  enough  to 
hear  all  the  needful ;  for  Mrs.  Douglas  had 
only  ^ot  to  Colonel  Macdonald's  happiness, 
and  his  bringing  her  down  in  triumph  to  his 
house  at  Dunkeld.  *  Her  talents,*  she  said, 
^  were  equal  to  her  beauty  and  her  manners ; 
but  there  was  one  drawback  on  her  character, 
namely,  a  great  contempt  for  the  usual  re- 
straints laid  on  her  sex,  and  a  great  violence 
of  temper,  which,  when  once  roused,  deprived 
her  of  all  self-government.  For  some  years, 
however,  the  happiness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mao- 
donald  knew  no  interruption.  But  a  servant, 
who,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  had  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  her  virtuous  master,  in  a 
transport  of  double  jealousy,  namely,  jealousy 
of  her  mistress  and  of  another  object  in  the 
neighbourhood,  contrived  to  infuse  the  poison 
of  suspicion  into  the  irritable  mind  ot  Mrs. 
Macdonald,  who  thereby  became  informed  of 
circumstances  which  were  well  calculated  to 
excite  suspicion  in  any  wife.*  ** 

"  I  would  thank  you,  Mr.  Moreton,*'  inter- 
rupted Lady  D  ,    to  give  me  those  drops." 

I  obeyed,  and  my  friend  went  on. 

"'Now,'  said  Mrs.  Dopglas,  with  a  falter- 
ing voice  and  blushing  cheek,  '  I  must  brinff 
myself  forward,  and  confess  that  to  my  fond 
folly  my  poor  brother  owes  all  his  subsequent 
misfortunes,  and  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife. 
I  had  won  the  affections  of  the  younger  son 

of  Lord  H  ,  and  had  given  him  mine  in 

return ;  but  my  lover,  despairing;  of  obtaining 
his  father's  consent,  had  prevailed  on  me  to 
marnr  him  privately  and  unknown  to  my  own 
family  as  well  as  his.  But  so  afraid  was  he 
of  his  father*s  displeasure,  that  he  made  me 
solemnly  swear,  whatever  it  cost  me,  never  to 
disclose  that  I  was  a  wife.  The  consequence 
of  this  rash  promise  was,  that  when  my  situ- 
ation could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  was 
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disclosed  to  the  eye  of  my  brother,  in  the  first 
transports  of  his  rage,  he  upbraided  me  as  a 
disgrace  to  my  family;  but  the  next  moment 
he  kindly  promised,  on  pretence  of  taking  me 
a  journey  for  the  recovery  of  my  health,  to 
place  me  in  some  abode  where  I  was  wholly 
unknown,  and  where  I  could  lie-in  unsuspect^ 
ed  and  undiscovered.  He  did  so.  But  when 
on  his  marriage  he  went  to  live  at  the  family 
seat,  where  he  and  I  were  both  personally  un- 
known, he  caused  me  and  my  child  to  remove 
to  a  house  on  his  estate.  But  unhappily  for 
him,  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  dis- 
close the  supposed  frailty  of  his  sister  to  his 
rigidly  virtuous  wife.  Nor  indeed  did  I  wish 
he  should.  And  thus  did  he,  by  violating  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  married  people,  never  to 
have  concealments  from  each  other,  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  subsequent  misery.' "  Here 

a  deep  groan  from  Lady  D  interrupted  the 

recital ;  but  afier  a  few  moments  she  desired 
Lord  to  proceed. 

*  This  unhappy  girl,  it  has  since  appear- 
ed, whom  I  mentioned  before,  had  watched 
her  master  to  my  house,  and  had  of\en  seen 
him  caressing  my  child,  and  often  witnessed 
the  great  agitation  in  his  manner  and  in  mine; 
for  he  was  always  entreating  me  to  reveal  the 
name  of  my  seducer,  as  he  thought  him,  and 
I  as  firmly  persisted  in  denying  his  request. 
However,  at  last,  unable  to  bear  any  longer 
the  imputation  of  guilt  while  conscious  of  in- 
nocence, I  wrote  to  my  husband,  requesting 
leave  to  confide  my  marriage  to  my  brother ; 
and,  as  his  father  was  then  very  nearly  at  the 
point  of  death,  I  received  from  him  permission 
to  disclose  our  real  situation  to  my  brother 
alone,  and  to  remove  from  his  heart  the  load 
on  his  honour  which  my  supposed  delinquen- 
cy had  placed  on  it.  Meanwhile,  during  the 
time  that  I  was  awaiting  an  answer  to  my 
letter,  the  wretched  girl  had  contrived  by 
some  means  or  other  to  gain  the  ear  of  a  wo- 
man highly  digrnified,  whom  no  one  would 
have  suspected  of  listening  to  the  tales  of  a 
menial,  and  she  had  condescended  to  follow 
the  servant's  example,  and  dodge,  as  it  is 
called,  her  husband  to  my  cottage.  She  had 
done  this,  we  now  found,  more  than  once. 
But  one  unfortunate  morning,  a  morning  which 
I  should  otherwise  have  blest,  as  it  allowed 
me  leave  to  tell  my  beloved  brother  that  I  was 
not  unworthy  of  him,  the  deluded  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald, no  longer  mistress  of  her  passions, 
approached  the  house,  and  opened  the  door 
just  as  I,  now  restored  to  my  brother's  love, 
was,  for  the  first  time  since  my  supposed  fall 
from  virtue,  received  to  his  affectionate  em- 
brace. For  the  first  time  he  was  kissing  me 
with  the  pure  and  repentant  tenderness  of  a 
long-estranged  brother,  and  when  his  unhappy 
wife  appeared  we  were  locked  in  each  other's 
arms!  Dear,  deceived,  unhappy  woman!  I 
can  well  understand  and  feel  tor  her  agonies 
at  that  moment !  But  the  sequel  is  horrible—- 
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Mn.  Macdonald  had  scarcely  beheld  a  teene 
80  tenible  to  the  feelings  of  an  adoring  wife, 
when  ahe  fled  with  precipitation  from  our 
sight;  and  from  that  hour  to  this  we  have 
never  entirely  ascertained  her  fate.  We  found, 
indeed,  her  cloak  and  one  of  her  shoes  on  the 
bank  of  a  rapid  river,  and  feared  it  was  only 
too  probable  that  she  precipitated  herself  into 
iu  But  though  the  nver  was  repeatedly  and 
entirely  dragged,  we  never  found  the  body. 
And  as  my  brother  could  not  be  convinced 
that  she  had  destroyed  herself,  he,  after  she 
had  disappeared  about  two  years,  caused  an 
advertisement  to  be  put  in  all  the  papers, 
which  if  it  met  her  eyes  she  must  have  un- 
derstood, importing  that  if  she  would  return 
to  her  afflicted  husband,  the  circumstances 
now  so  suspicious  would  be  entirely  cleared 
up,  and  he  who  was  now  considered  as  guilty 
would  be  found  as  innocent  as  she  herself 
was.  But  as  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  ad- 
vertisement, even  my  brother  was  at  last  con- 
vinced that  his  wife  was  no  more,  and  that 
she  had  really  perished  in  the  river.  And 
ever  since  we  have  been  wanderers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
my  husband  and  my  child;  and  sometimes 
leaving  them  at  some  place  where  the  latter 
might  pursue  his  education,  I  have  travelled 
with  my  poor  Ronald,  from  a  feeling  that  it  is 
right  to  do  all  to  restore  that  happiness  which 
I  was  the  means  of  destroying.  I  have  only 
to  add  that  the  servant  was  so  shocked  at  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  her  mistress,  that 
she  fell  on  her  knees  and  confessed  that  she 
it  was  who  had  rendered  Mrs.  Macdonald 
jealous  of  my  brother  and  his  visits  to  the 
cottage,  and  therefore  her  tinfortunate  appear- 
ance at  so  fatal  a  moment  was  accounted 
for.' " 

"  Is  not  this  a  touching  story,  dearest  Rosa- 
bel ?"  said  Lord  D  ;  **  I  saw  by  the  mo- 
tion of  your  bosom  that  it  affected  you.  And 
— O  God  !"  exclaimed  Lord  D  "  More- 
ton,  Moreton,  come  hither !  come  hither !  she 
is  cold,  she  is  dead 

Nearly  as  much  appalled  as  himself,  I  drew 

nigh,  and  found  that  Lady  D  had  fainted, 

and,  as  I  suspected,  not  without  a  cause.  Her 
insensibility  was  indeed  so  long,  that  I  began 
to  fear  she  was  gone  for  ever;  but  at  length 
she  revived,  and  came  at  once  to  a  full  sense 
and  recollection  of  her  situation.  Never  did 
I  behold  a  countenance  so  subdued  as  hers 
now  was;  at  first,  she  did  not  attempt  to 
speak,  hut  her  look  spoke  volumes  of  unutter- 
able anguish.  At  length,  however,  she  seized 
the  hand  of  her  lord',  and  pressed  it  rrpeatedly 
to  her  heart  and  to  her  lips.  Th^re  was  some- 
thing of  such  unwonted  humility  in  this  ac- 
tion, that  I  could  not  but  feel  for  the  deep  sen- 
sation of  self-reproach  which  it  indicated  ;  and 
though  it  did  not  surprise  me.  it  quite  bewil- 
dered Lord  D  ■ ,  and  he  tried  to  escape  from 
a  caress,  which  though  it  flattered  Wun,  seemed 


rather  to  derogate  from  her,  by  taking  her  in 
his  arms  and  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  pale 
cold  lips!  But  this  tender  endearment  she 
forcibly  resisted,  and  with  great  effort  said, 
"  My  dear  lord,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  leave 
me  alone  with  your  good  friend  and  physician 
hens  —  as  I  wish  to  impart  to  him  the  symp- 
toms and  feelings  of  which  I  am  conscious.'' 

*♦  By  all  means,"  replied  Lord  D  ;  and 

I  was  left  alone  with  the  mysterious  wife. 

"I  believe,  my  dear  sir,"  said  she,  "that  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  inform  a  man  of  your 
penetration  who  I  am;  are  you  not  already 
aware  of  it  ?" 

"  I  own,"  replied  I,  "  that  I  have  my  sus- 
picions^you  are  the  lost  Mrs.  Macdonald." 

"  You  are  right.  1  am  that  rash,  ill-judg- 
ing, guilty  woman.  But  oh!  tell  me,  I  con- 
jure you  tell  roe,  in  what  way  I  shall  break  to 
my  much-injured  and  unsuspecting  lord  the 
horrid  truth.  Will  you  undertake  to  prepare 
his  mind,  and  to  break  it  to  him  to-nignt,  pre^ 
paratory  to  my  having  a  complete  explanation 
with  him  to-morrow  1" 

"  Most  assuredly  I  will." 

"  And  now,  dear  sir,  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  tell  me  all  that  Mrs.  Douglas  said  af- 
ter she  had  come  to  the  part  in  which  she 
described  that  when  I  appeared  at  the  door 
they  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms  1  for  at 
that  moment  a  sickness  like  that  of  death  came 
over  me,  and  I  hoped  that  I  should  never  re- 
vive to  consciousness  more." 

I  told  her  all  that  she  required. 

"  I  thank  you  sir,"  she  replied ;  *♦  and  now 
I  wish  to  be  \eti  alone.  You  seem  to  wonder 
at  my  calmness;  but  be  assured  it  proceeds 
only  from  my  thorough  conviction  that  I  shall 
soon  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  else  I  could  not 
endure  the  consciousness  of  what  I  am." 

How  to  answer  her  I  knew  not,  for  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  wish  her  to  live.  She  had, 
by  giving  way  to  the  passion  of  a  moment, 
wrecked  the  peace  of  two  amiable  men,  the 
one  my  friend  aqd  benefactor,  and  I  thought 
her  death  was  the  only  reparation  she  could 
now  make  to  either.  But  she  softened  my 
heart  towards  her  the  next  minute  by  saying, 
"  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  that  though  often  pain- 
ed and  perplexed  by  the  acuteness  of  your 
observations,  I  have  always  done  you  justice, 
and  estimated  as  it  deserved  that  attachment 

to  Lord  D  ,  which  led  you  to  be  so  suh- 

picious  of  me,  and  so  watchful  of  my  looks 
and  words.  Oh !  I  have  often  reeretted  that 
before  I  accepted  Lord  D   I  did  not  con- 
fide my  sad  secret  to  you.  If  I  had,  instead 
of  now  being  the  most  miserable,  I  might  still 
have  been  one  of  the  happiest  of  women,  and 
restored  to  that  husband  whom  I  adored  with 
almost  idolatrous  passion." 

Nothing  more  was  necessary  than  this  ap- 
peal to  my  self-love  (so  weak  was  my  nature, 
and  perhaps  so  weak  is  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral,) to  melt  my  heart  even  to  woman's  weak- 
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ness  in  behalf  of  this  afflicted  being;  and, 
instead  of  answering  her,  I  burst  into  tears. 

*^  Kind,  compassionate  friend  she  replied, 
**  though  these  tears  are  consoling  to  ine,  I 
beg  you  to  control  your  emotion.  Remember, 
you  have  a  difficult  task  to  go  through,  and 
do  not  incapacitate  yourself  to  perform  it  with 
firmness.  You  bad  better  leave  me  now,  and 
prepare  for  your  hard  duty.  But  first,'*  said 
she,  **give  me  a  composing  draught;  for  I 
mean, if  I  can,  to  sleep  to-night." 

I  did  as  she  desired ;  and  then  with  a  verjr 
full  heart  I  left  her  to  herself,  and  went  in 
search  of  my  friend,  who,  in  great  agitation, 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  apartment. 
When  I  saw  him  I  could  not  speak,  and  he 
concluded  from  my  emotion  that  his  beloved 
Rosabel  was  in  imminent  danger,  and,  with 
frantic  vehemence,  conjured  me  to  tell  him 
what  he  had  to  expect. 

"  Not  what  you  fear,  my  dearest  lord,"  re- 
plied I;  **but  I  have  rauch  to  say  to  you — 
much,  that  it  will  require  all  your  fortitude  to 
support." 

"  What  mean  you !"  said  he,  turning  very 
pale. 

•'Did  you  never,"  1  continued,  ••see  any 
thing  mysterious  in  your  adored  Rosabel's 
history  and  manner?  Did  she  never  appear 
td  you  to  have  a  weight  on  her  mind  1" 

•'  Sometimes — " 

••  Did  you  never  suspect  that  she  had  some- 
thing to  conceal  1  and  some  strong  but  secret 
reason  for  avoiding  being  teen,  and  living  as 
she  has  done  in  almost  constant  seclusion  !" 

♦•Never,  never;  and  to  what  does  this 
strange  preamble  tend  ?" 

In  this  way  I  endeavoured  to  prepare  his 
mind  for  what  I  had  to  communicate;  but 
there  is  no  preparation  for  ^eat  sorrows ;  and 

though  I  had  been  with  Lord  D  before, 

when  he  had  experienced  severe  calamity,  I 
had  never  seen  him  suffer  the  agonies  which 
he  now  did ;  for  tliere  is  scarcely  a  pang  so 
great  as  that  which  is  inflicted  by  the  con- 
viction of  the  worthlessness  of  the  being 
whom  we  have  set  up  as  a  faultless  object  to 
worship ;  while  that  religion,  which  had,  on 

former  occasions,   supported   Lord  D  

through  all  his  trials,  now  made  him  suffer 
the  more,  from  the  certainty  he  experienced, 
that  the  woman  whom  he  adored  had  sinned 
against  every  religious  restraint  and  every 
moral  duty. 

When  it  was  ag^ain  morning,  I  prevailed  on 
him  to  try  to  compose  himself  for  the  sake  of 
his  still  idolized  Rosabel,  who  had  told  me 
she  should  request  to  see  him,  that  she  might 
give  him  a  full  explanation  of  all  that  had 
passed.  But  the  day  was  very  fdr  advanced 
before  Rosabel,  as  I  shall  in  future  call  her, 
was  herself  able  to  see  Aim,  though  she  ad- 
mitted me  to  her  bedside.  However,  she 
became  more  composed  towards  evening,  and 
we  were  both  summoned  to  her  apartment.  I 


will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  meeting ;  nor 
the  expressions  of  agonized  tenderness  on  his 
side,  nor  of  unavailing  penitence  and  regret 
on  hers,  but  proceed  to  her  narration,  of  which 
I  shall,  however,  only  give  sufficient  to  account 
for  much  of  the  conduct  I  have  described 
which  appeared  to  me  unaccountable. 

••Though  early  an  orphan,"  she  began, 
••my  parents  had  lived  long  enough  to  spoil 
me  by  improper  indulgence;  and  a  contempt 
for  all  restraint,  and  an  utter  aversion  to  con- 
trol my  temper  in  any  one  instance,  were 
coeval  nearly  with  my  existence.  As  I  grew 
up,  my  beauty  became  the  theme  of  universal 
praise  wherever  I  was  known ;  but  I  must  do 
myself  the  justice  to  say,  that,  being  conscious 
I  had  talents  also,  I  had  the  wisdom  to  pride 
myself  more  on  this  latter  possession,  than 
on  the  perishable  one  of  even  consummate 
loveliness.  But,  as  I  liked  singularity,  niy, 
mind  unfortunately  took  a  metaphysical  turn, 
and  I  became  deeply  read  in  books  not  usually 
known  to  women ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  my  natural  pride  and  independence 
of  spirit  were  increased  by  these  fancied  pow- 
ers not  usual  to  my  sex ;  and,  being  convinced 
that  women  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  men, 
I  began  to  scorn  the  slavery  in  which  I  thought 
we  were  kept  by  the  other  sex,  and  to  consi- 
der our  rights  equal,  and  our  duties  and  virtues 
the  same;  while,  of  all  injustice  and  tyranny, 
I  thought  there  was  none  so  great  as  that  im- 
posed by  the  marriage  laws  as  they  now 
stand ;  though,  as  I  have  before  said,  I  honour- 
ed my  own  country  for  its  laws  respecting 
divorce.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should  tell 
yon  this,  to  account  for  roy  deep  resentment 
of  the  supposed  infidelity  of  the  husband  I 
doted  upon,  and  for  the  instantaneous  resolve 
which  I  made,  and  which  my  ideas  of  right 
principle  made  me  adhere  to,  to  quit  for  ever 
the  man  who  had  thought  himself  privileged  on 
account  of  his  sex  to  commit  an  action  which 
he  would  have  punished  with  divorce  in  me. 
But  I  shrunk  from  divorcing  him,  as  I  fancied 
I  could  do,  by  a  legal  process,  from  feelings 
of  wounded  pride  and  wounded  delicacy ;  and, 
after  I  had  fled  never  to  return,  I  still  resolved 
to  be  contented  with  mere  separation  from 
him,  and  the  consciousness  that  the  idea  of 
my  suicide  would  amply  reveng«  me  on  his 
affectionate  and  susceptible  nature  for  the 
wrong  he  had  done  me.  * 

••  But  I  must  go  back  to  other  times.  I  was 
only  eighteen  when  I  first  saw  Macdonald ; 
and  if  he  became  at  once  openly  enamoured  of 
me,  I  beheld  him  with  equal  though  secret  ad- 
miration. To  be  brief ;  we  were  married,  and 
for  four  years,  though  not  blest  with  children, 
we  were  happiest  of  the  happy.  Friends  I  had 
none,  for  I  liked  not  the  company  of  women ; 
and  till  I  fell  in  love  I  had  always  maintained 
that  each  person  was  sufficient  to  his  or  her 
own  support,  and  that  a  mind  properiy  regu- 
lated and  enlightened  required  no  stay,  no  sup- 
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port  whatever,  whether  from  friend  or  relation. 
But  when  I  learnt  to  love,  I  felt  that  depend- 
ence on  ane  being  was  sweeter  far  than  all  my 
boasted  independence.  In  proportion,  there- 
fore^  to  my  love  and  happiness  became  my 
deep  resentment  and  my  misery,  when,  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  I  degraded  myself  so 
far  as  to  listen  to  the  feigned  sorrow  and  af- 
fected sense  of  duty  of  a  treacherous  menial, 
and  learnt  to  believe  this  beloved  husband  a 
traitor  to  his  vows.  I  knew  that  Macdonald 
earnestly  desired  children,  and  I  had  not  borne 
him  a  child,  but  I  was  informed  that  this  sup- 
posed mistress  had  an  infant  whom  my  hus- 
band often  caressed  with  the  greatest  fondness ; 
and  unused  to  conquer  any  of  my  feelings,  and 
scorning  to  win  back  by  patient  tenderness  the 
man  who  dared  to  wound  both  my  pride  and 
my  affection,  [  resolved  to  steal  upon  him  in 
his  licentious  privacy,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, regardless  also  in  what  way  I  might 
be  induced  to  indulge  my  dreadful  thirst  of 
vengeance.  You  know  already  the  result  of 
my  jealous  visit;  and  you  will  own  that  the 
sight  of  my  husband  clasping  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  and  his  supposed  mistress, 
in  his  arms,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  a  tempest 
of  passion  even  in  the  breast  of  one  habitually 
mild.  But  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Douglas  con- 
cealed the  action  which  was  the  bar  to  my  ever 
thinking  of  returning,  and  which  made  me 
wish  to  be  believed  no  more,  but  to  have  pe- 
rished by  my  own  hand.  She  did  not  tell  you 
all ;  the  truth  was,  that  maddened  at  what  I 
saw,  I  seized  a  knife  which  unhappily  lay  on 
the  win'ow-seat,  and  aimed  it  at  the  lady; 
but  unsuccessfully,  as  I*saw  it  fall  guiltless  of 
offence  at  her  feet.  Immediately  ashamed  Of 
the  attempt  at  murder,  as  well  as  frantic  from 
other  causes,  I  fled  with  the  speed  of  lightning 
over  paths  which  I  had  hitherto  thought  inac- 
cessible; nay,  winged  and  nerved  by  despera- 
tion, I  sprung  across  a  deep  wet  ditch,  which 
was  the  boundary  of  the  greatest  part  of  Mac- 
donald^s  grounds;  and  before  itcould  be  thought 
possible  that  I  had  reached  it,  I  had  sought  shel- 
ter in  a  cottage,  where  there  lived  a  poor  woman 
to  whom  I  had  done  great  service  ;  and  whom 
I  prevailed  upon  by  a  piteous  tale  of  my 
wrongs,  to  conceal  me  till  all  search  for  me 
was  over.  I  next  prevailed  on  her  to  carry 
my  mantle  and  one  of  my  shoes  to  the  bank 
of  the  river  near  our  grrounds ;  and  after  being 
concealed  by  her  a  few  days,  I  induced  her  to 
abandon  her  cottage  and  follow  my  fortunes. 

I  should  have  been  terribly  distressed  for 
money,  had  I  not  seen  in  the  papers,  the  very 
day  that  this  calamity  happened,  that  a  share 
of  a  ticket  I  had  purchased  in  the  lottery  had 
come  up  a  prize  of  20,000/.  entitling  me  there- 
by to  5000/.  Luckily,  as  I  then  thought,  I 
had  this  ticket  in  my  purse,  and  money  enough 
to  frank  my  companion  and  myself  to  London, 
where  I  received  my  money  for  the  ticket,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Wales.  There  I  remained 
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till  my  poor  Janet  died ;  but  tHen,  taking  a 
Welch  sirl  into  my  service,  instead  of  her,  I 
resolved  to  go  abroad.  For  I  could  not,  even 
in  my  moments  of  relenting  tenderness  to- 
wards my  dear  though  offending  husband,  pre- 
vail on  myself  to  go  back  into  the  presence  of 
one  who  had  seen  me  attempt  the  life  of  a  fel- 
low-creature ;  nor  could  I  bear  to  appear  a  de- 
graded being  in  the  eyesf)f  him  to  whom  I 
had  been  an  object  hitherto  of  adoration ;  nei- 
ther could  I  prevail  on  myself  to  forgive  what 
I  thought  the  unpardonable  crime  of  infidelity, 
and  with  a  woman,  too,  who,  happier  far  than 
I,  had  given  him  a  child,  that  blessing  for 
which  he  panted.  All  these  considerations 
forbade  with  a  voice  of  thunder  my  return  to 
what  I  now  feel  was  the  path  of  duty;  and 
who  that  has  once  deviated  from  it,  can  be 
sure  of  not  losing  sight  of  it  more  widely  still  ? 
I  had  passed  for  a  widow  nearly  two  years, 
living  in  almost  utter  seclusion  in  Wales, 
when  I  resolved  to  go  abroad  and  try  if  a 
change  of  scene  would  calm  a  mind  which 
spite  of  its  boasted  independence,  pined  for  a 
kindred  mind,  and  felt,  though  too  late,  that 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  of  kindred  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  existence.  It  was  at  this 
moment,  when  I  had  repaired  to  Falmouth  in 
order  to  go  to  Lisbon,  that  I  met  with  you. 
And  you  can  now  understand  all  I  must  have 
suffered,  though  you  saw  it  not.  But  you, 
Mr.  Moreton,  observed  it  all ;  and  now  my  ill- 
ness, my  emotion,  and  my  agitation  at  the  al- 
tar, are  accounted  for;  for  though,  on  my  own 
system,  my  husband's  infidelity  had  divorced 
us,  I  knew  that  I  was  about  to  commit  an  ille- 
gal act,  and  that  my  children,  if  I  had  any, 
would  be  illegitimate.  But  I  had  had  no  child 
by  Macdonald,  and  I  hoped  and  trusted,  my 
dear  lord,  I  should  not  have  any  by  you.  The 
reasoning  by  which  I  convinced  myself  it  was 
right  to  marry  you,  because  I  was  become  ne- 
cessary to  your  peace,  is  so  fallacious  that  I 
will  not  repeat  it;  suffice  that  I  soon  found  it 
was  impossible  for  a  woman  to  be  happy  who 
was  conscious  of  a  secret  like  mine,  and  who 
knew  that,  if  that  secret  was  known,  she 
should  be  the  cause  of  misery  to  one  of  the 
best  of  men.  But  O !  what  agony  did  I  not 
endure  when  I  found  I  should  be  a  mother, 
and  deprive  the  lawful  heir  of  his  inheritance ! 
Had  my  child  lived,  I  had,  however,  resolved 
he  never  should  inherit;  for  I  meant  to  deposit 
my  confession  in  some  safe  hands,  to  be  given 
you  in  case  of  my  death,  and  to  be  disclosed 
m  case  of  yours." 

"But  how,"  interrupted  T,  "did  you  pro- 
cure that  letter  of  lies  from  Mrs.  M  1" 

"  By  deception,  by  a  complete  falsehood ; 
for  in  so  much  necessary  guilt  does  one  wrongr 
step  involve  us,  that  I,  to  whom  falsehood 
was  hitherto  unknown,  have  been  forced  to 
plunge  into  the  very  depths  of  fraud.  I  knew 
that  a  distant  cousin  of  mine,  Rosabel  St. 
Clair,  and  esteemed  a  very  handsome  as  well 
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as  amiable  woman,  had  married  a  Colonel  Mao- 
donald,  and  had  been  an  exemplary  wife  to  a 
very  bad  husband.  I  also  knew  that  this  lady's 

intimate  friend  was  Mrs.  M  ,  the  banker's 

wife;  I  learnt  from  a  friend  of  Mrs.  M^^'s, 
whom  I  occasionally  visited  in  Wales,  that 

Mrs.  Macdonald  had  called  on  Mrs.  M  to 

take  leave  of  her  before  she  went  to  Altona 
to  nurse  a  brother  of  hers,  who  was  detain- 
ed there  by  bad  health.  I  therefore  thought 
I  could,  without  danger  of  detection,  obtain  a 
seeming  testimony  to  my  conduct;  which, 
though  not  necessary  to  confirm  Lord  D  's 
good  opinion  of  me,  was  necessary,  1  saw,  to 
allay  your  suspicions." 

*'But  how  came  you  not  to  change  your 
nameV* 

From  that  every  feeling  of  honour  shrunk. 
You  will  think  that  I  am  fantastical  in  my  dis- 
tinction, and  that,  having  once  resolved  to  de- 
ceive, I  need  not  have  scrupled  at  one  decep- 
tion more;  but  my  feelings  were  ag^ainst  this 
falsehood,  and  I  was  always  accustomed  to 
be  guided  by  them ;  besides,  in  this  case,  you 
see,  this  little  instance  of  honesty  was  favour- 
able to  me,  as  it  enabled  me  to  procure  testi- 
monials to  the  virtue  of  a  Mrs,  Maedonald,^* 

But  was  the  gentleman  you  met  a  mad- 
man 1" 

No ;  he  was  the  near  relation  of  my  hus- 
band ;  and  I  felt  an  immediate  conviction  that 
the  first  words  he  would  speak,  if  I  stayed  to 
hear  them,  would  be  something  Uiat  would 
convince  you  my  husband  was  alive;  and  I 
was  never  easy  afWwards,  for  I  was  sure  he 
would  inform  Macdonald  that  he  had  seen  me ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  but  ray  poor 
husband'^  constant  change  of  abode  can  have 
prevented  his  having  already  received  a  letter 
to  this  effect." 

What  was  the  newspaper  that  affected  you 
so  fatally  t" 

An  old  English  newspaper  containing  the 
advertisement  which  invited  me  back  if  yet 
alive,  and  protested  the  innocence  of  my  hus- 
band. From  that  moment  I  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  procure  proofs  of  this  boasted  inno- 
cence, and,  if  I  procured  them,  to  auit  you, 
my  lord,  though  never  to  return  to  Atm;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  my  peace  that  I  should 
consider  this  assurance  as  a  mere  lure  to  get 
me  back  again,  and  as  such  I  at  length  learnt 
to  consider  it.  The  rest  you  already  know ; 
and  I  will  not  pain  you  and  myself  by  dwell- 
ing on  my  misery,  when  I  heard  from  lips 
very  dear  to  me  that  Macdonald  was  in  the 
town,  and  that  Lord  had  met  him !  a 

widower,  lamenting  a  beloved  wife!  But  I 
felt  mvself  comforted  and  buoyed  up  again, 
when  I  considered  that  Mrs.  Douglas  was  no 
doubt  the  mistress  for  whom  I  had  been  aban- 
doned, as  I  had  never  heard  him  mention  hav- 
ing a  sister, — a  silence  which  is  now  account- 
ed for ;  and  it  was  this  supporting  resentment 
that  made  me  rise  from  my  couch  with  that 


delirious  strength  which  ended,  you  may  re- 
member, almost  as  soon  as  it  began ;  I  have 
now  only  to  say  further,  that  1  earnestly  de- 
sire to  be  released  by  death ;  as  I  must  be 
doomed  during  the  rest  of  my  life  to  live  a 
solitary  being,  though  beloved  by  two  of  the 
best  of  men." 

Here  Lord  D  ,  who  had  hitherto  sat  in 

perturbed  but  entire  silence,  hiding  his  face  in 
his  handkerchief,  suddenly  arose  in  violent 
agitation  and  left  the  room. 

For  myself,"  said  Rosabel,  looking  after 
him  with  looks  of  lamenting  tenderness,  I 
feel  nothing;  1  have  deserved  my  misery,  and 
I  must  learn  to  bear  it;  but  for  those  dear 
ones  whose  peace  1  have  destroyed,  1  feel  an- 
^ish  and  pity  unspeakable." 

"  Ay ;  and  I  almost  wish,"  I  replied,  "  that, 
as  you  still  might  have  done,  you  had  kept 
your  sad  secret,  for  my  poor  friend's  sake." 

I  could  not  do  it ;  that  conscience,  alwayt 
my  sole  judge  and  my  sole  instigator,  forbade 
me,  when  I  knew  Macdonald  had  never  in  my 
ideas  ceased  to  be  my  husband,  to  live  with 
that  noble  generous  being,  to  whom  I  could 
then,  only  in  my  eyes  be  a  mistress.  I  know," 
she  said,  **you  will  tell  me  I  was  only  this 
before.  But  1  thought  differently ;  and  it  is 
only  by  our  own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
that  we  can  stand  or  fall." 

•♦You  are  in  this  instance,"  answered  I, 
'♦  perfectly  just  and  correct;  and  it  was  only 
for  my  poor  friend's  sake  that  I  wished  you 
had  not  been  so,  for  how  will  he  bear  the  sepa- 
ration ? 

'♦  Do  you  mean  to  let  your  existence  and 
your  story  be  known  to  Macdonald  1" 

•'  Spare  me,"  she  exclaimed  in  great  emo- 
tion, ^*  spare  me  on  this  subject,  for  I  am  not 
yet  able  to  talk  on  it.  Remember,  I  loved,  I 
adored  my  husband ;  that  the  idea  of  his  infi- 
delity maddened  me;  and  that  now,  when  un- 
able to  be  reunited  to  him,  I  find  he  was  al- 
ways faithful,  always  affectionate,  and  that  he 
is  here  lamenting  me  still,  and  wedded  to  my 
memory !" 

**  You  will  see  him  then  1" 

♦♦I  know  not  yet;  for  O,  Mr.  Moreton, 
think  you,"  she  exclaimed,  "that  he  would 
consent  to  see  me 

Here  she  became  so  agitated,  that  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing  came  on,  which  occasioned  a 
most  violent  return  of  the  bleeding  at  the 
lungs;  and  when  I  had  afler  many  hours  of 
fruitless  applications,  succeeded  in  stopping 
it,  her  weakness  was  so  jgreat,  and  her  other 
symptoms  so  formidable,  that  1  saw  a  rapid 
decline  awaited  her ;  and  I  thanked  God  inat 
it  was  so !  for  I  knew  that  neither  could  my 
friend,  as  a  virtuous  honourable  roan,  continue 
to  live  with  another  man's  wife  when  assured 
tliat  she  was  so,  nor  could  she  consent  to  it 
as  a  virtuous  woman,  even  if  he  desired  iu 
Could  she  return  to  the  husband  whom  she 
had  injured,  without  a  violation  of  every  deli- 
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caie  feeling,  even  though  he  had  been  willing 
to  receiye  her.  Therefore  death  was  to  her- 
self more  desirable  than  life.  The  misery  of 
my  poor  friend  surpasses  all  my  power  to  de- 
scribe, for  he  could  not  help  still  doting  with 
the  most  devoted  fondness  on  a  woman, 
whom  his  nice  sense  of  moral  rectitude  oblig- 
ed him  to  consider  as  unworthy,  and  whose 
whole  conduct  and  character  had  been,  he 
now  saw,  at  variance  with  those  sound  prin- 
ciples of  action,  built  on  a  firm  and  rational 
sense  of  religion,  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
regard  as  the  only  pledge  of  woman^s  virtue, 
and  the  only  security  for  a  husband's  honour. 
Still,  the  idea  of  parting  with  her  was  insup- 
portable !  But  he  was  ^  little  comforted,  in 
spite  of  his  benevolence,  by  the  assurance  I 
gave  him  that,  if  she  lived,  she  never  would 
return  to  M  acdonald. 

Indisposition  of  a  most  painful  nature,  and 
sufficient  nearW  to  suspend  the  consciousness 
of  mental  suffering,  now  took  possession  of 
this  unhappy  woman ;  and  in  a  few  days  I 
was  convinced  that  all  was  nearly  over.  She 
had  hitherto,  and  evidently  from  a  generous 
wish  to  give  up  indulging  her  own  feelings  at 
the  expense  of  Lord  D— 's,  forborne  to 
mention  her  husband,  or  to  express  a  desire  of 
seeing  him.  But  when  assured  by  me  that 
her  last  hour  could  not  be  very  far  distant, 
such  a  tide  of  tenderness  overflowed  her  heart 
at  the  thought  of  Macdonald,  the  husband  of 
her  early  love,  and  the  innocent  sufferer  under 
her  rash  and  frantic  desertion,  that  she  earnest- 
ly entreated  to  be  allowed  to  see  him  and  im- 
plore his  pardon;  nor  could  she  listen,  as  I 
endeavoured  to  make  her  listen,  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  generous  pitv  towards  him. 

'*  Remember,"  saia  1,  **  that  knowing  you 
alive,  and  finding  you  thus,  will  occasion  all 
his  old  wounds  to  bleed  afresh,  and  inflict  new 
ones  of  a  most  deadly  nature.  No ;  have  the 
greatness  of  mind  to  make  one  effort  to  spare 
the  roan  you  have  already  afflicted,  any  more 
pangs,  and  let  your  sell^enial  in  death  make 
atonement  for  your  selfishness  in  Ufe.*' 

She  paused,  she  cast  her  eyes  upwards  as 
if  in  prayer,  and  after  a  long  and  deep  struggle 
said,  Vou  have  amqueral  ,*  and  may  Mac- 
donald never  even  suspect  that  I  lived,  and 
lived  with  another 

This  yirtuous  resolution  completely  overset 
me.  I  wept  over  her  like  a  child,  and  1  even  re- 
proached myself  with  cruelty  in  having  exact- 
ed this  sacrifice  from  her.  But  my  exertions, 
and  her  compliance,  were  rendered  ineffectual 
by  the  scene  passing  below  stairs.  Colonel 
Macdonald  had  called  to  return  Lord  D-— *s 
visit,  and  had  entered  the  ball,  not  being  able 
to  summon  any  one  to  the  door,  just  as  my 
friend  was  passing  from  one  room  to  another. 
Consequently  they  met ;  and  Lord  D-—  on 
seeing  him  started  with  a  sort  of  convulsive 
agony,  and  rushing  past  him  threw  himself  on 
a  sofa.    Colonel  Macdonald  had  heard  that 
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Lady  D  was  ill ;  and  being  able  to  sym- 
pathize only  too  well  with  the  afliicted  hus- 
Dand,  he  followed  him  into  the  parlour,  with 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  a  cheek  pale  from  sym- 
pathetic feeling. 

My  dear  lord,*'  said  Macdonald,  let  me 
conjure  you—" 

At  these  words  Lord  D  wildly  imagin- 
ing that  Macdonald  had  discovered  the  secret, 
and  came  to  claim  his  wife,  started  up  and 
exclaimed. 

Sir,  1  know  your  rights,  and  do  not  mean 
to  dispute  them;  but  deaih^  sir,  death  will 
snatch  her  from  us  both ;  your  Rosabel,  and 
my  Rosabel,  is  on  the  bed  of  Jeo/A,  Macdon- 
ald !" 

Your  Rosabel!  and  mine!^^  cried  the  lat- 
ter, ffrasping  his  arm. 

Yes !  do  you  not  know  that  your  long-lost 
Rosabel  is  now  Lady  D^~,  my  fancied 
wife  V 

"Villain !"  cried  Macdonald,  nearly  choked 
with  passion  and  amazement ;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment/rushed in ;  for  one  of  the  servants  hear- 
ing the  violence  with  which  his  lord  spoke, 
came  to  roe  and  told  me  what  he  bad  over- 
beard.  What  the  consequences  would  have 
been  had  I  not  entered  I  know  not ;  but  I  for- 
cibly led  Macdonald  into  another  room,  and  by 
degrees  unfolded  the  whole  story  to  him.  i 
Alas !  it  would  have  been  heaven  to  him,  to 
have  been  able  to  blame  Lord   for  hav- 
ing deprived  him  of  his  wife,  compared  to 
what  he  felt  when  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
his  conduct  had  been  irreproachable,  that  all 
the  guilt  was  on  the  side  of  Rosabel,  and  that, 
her  long  estrangement  from  him  had  been  en- 
tirely voluntary !  I  was  telling  him  that  she 
had  had  suflicient  consideration  for  his  peace 
to  resolve  to  let  him  remain  ignorant  of  her 
existence,  and  to  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of 
once  more  beholding  him — when  he  eagerly 
intenupted  me  with— 

"  Pleasure  1  Did  she  then  wish  to  see  me  1 
Does  she  love  me  then  still  1  O  lead  me  to 
her,  lead  me  to  her  this  moment  I  must 
own  that  at  this  instant  I  thought  more  of  my 

r)or  friend^s  feelings  than  Macdonald's,  and 
could  not  bear  to  let  bim  see  Rosabel  unli- 
censed by  him.  But  the  impetuous  tender- 
ness of  Macdonald  could  not  be  restrained. 
Rosabel,  however,  guilty,  dying,  penitent,  and 
fondly  desirous  of  seeing  him,  was  an  object 
which  he  could  not  be  prevented  from  ap- 
proaching ;  besides,  she  was  his  wife,  ^d  he 
had  a  right  to  see  her ;  and  while  I  struggled 
with  him  on  the  stairs,  alarmed  also  for  her 
safety  from  the  surprise  the  sight  of  him 
would  occasion  her,  his  voice  exclaimingr 
"She  is  my  wife,  and  you  shall  not  keep  her 
from  me!"  reached  the  ear  of  Rosabel.  Even 
the  faintest  tone  of  that  voice  so  fondly  loved 
could  yet  vibrate  to  her  heart,  which  had  been 
faithful  even  amidst  all  its  wanderings ;  and 
starting  firom  the  bed  on  which  she  was  re-J 
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clining,  she  woald  have  tried  to  rush  to  the 
door,  had  not  M acdonald  suddenly  stood  be- 
fore her.  She  gazed  on  him  with  such  a  look 
of  delighted  tenderness!  such  an  expressive 
acknowledgment  of  the  joy  the  sight  of  him 
coming  in  search  of  her  occasioned  her !  then 
throwing  herself  into  his  opening  arms,  Mao- 
donald  received  and  unconsciously  pressed  to 
his  affectionate  heart,  as  a  pale  and  oreathless 
corpse^  that  Rosabel  whom  he  had  last  parted 
with  in  all  the  loveliness  of  consummate 
beauty ! 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  extent  of 
the  distress  either  of  my  friend  or  of  Colonel 
Macdonald  when  I  assured  them  that  she  was 
gone  for  ever ;  but  I  must  hazard  an  observa- 
tion or  t^'o  on  the  duration  of  their  subseqnent 
grief,  which  certainly  was  not  in  proportion  to 
its  acuUnesi ;  for  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
no  woman,  however  beautiful,  however  intel- 
ligent, can  be  long  regretted  by  a  husband, 
unless  fency,  while  it  recalls  her  charms,  can 
at  the  same  time  dwell  with  complacency 
upon  her  virtues. 

Lord  D—  could  not  but  remember  that 
his  adored  Rosabel  had  deceived  and  betrayed 
him  into  a  connexion  with  a  married  woman ; 
and  Colonel  Macdonald,  instead  of  regretting 
her  with  tender  pity  as  the  victim  of  love  for 
him,  and  as  a  rash  but  interesting  suicide  from 
wounded  and  frantic  affection,  now  recalled 
her  to  his  memory  as  a  being  of  such  a  per- 
verted state  of  mind  and  feelings,  as  to  have 
lived  in  conscious  adultery  with  another  man. 

I  am  also  happy  to  state,  that  cured  of  his 
former  attachment  to.  her  memory,  he  sought 
and  found  consolation  in  a  second  union. 

I  had  moreover  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my 
'beloved  friend  as  happy,  at  last,  as  his  virtues 
deserved. 

We  returned  to  England,  after  a  residence 
abroad  of  three  years,  by  way  of  Jliona,  where 
I  by  accident  became  acquainted  with  that 
Mrs.  Macdonald  whom  the  wretched  Rosabel 
'had  made  the  means  of  accomplishing  her 
-deception  on  us,  and  I  interesteid  her  not  a 

'•little  in  Lord  D  's  fate  by  telling  her  the 

»8tory  of  her  erring  relative.  But  I  well  knew 
that  her  name,  and  certain  associations  with 
it,  would  make  Lord  D  averse  to  be  ac- 

?uainted  with,  or  even  to  see  her ;  and  1  confess 
was  anxious  to  make  known  to  him  that 
exemplary  Ufife,  and  weli-pritteipled  widow, 
who  had  borne  her  husband^s  ranlts,  while 
living,  with  dignified,  silent  forbearance  and 
affectionate  indulgence,  and  had  even  extended 
her  forgiving  tenderness  so  far,  as  to  screen 
memory  from  reproach. 
One  day  we  met  her  in  the  streets  of  Al- 
tona,  and  being  struck  with  admiration  of  her 
l^auty,  he  as(ked  who  she  was. 

It  is  Mrs.  Macdonald,*^  replied  I ;  and,  as 
I  expected.  Lord  D— shuddered  and  passed 
rapidly  on ;  birt  when  he  got  to  some  distance, 
he  turned  bis  head  round  and  looked  after  her. 


We  met  her  again  the  next  day,  and  I  found 
that  he  was  struck  with  the  family  resemblance 
which  she  bore  her  cousin ;  for  I  heard  him  say, 

How  like  as  he  turned  away  while  I  stop- 
ped to  speak  to  Mrs.  Macdonald. 

I  wish  you  would  let  me  present  you  to 
herr '  1  ventured  to  say.  But  he  eageriy  re- 
plied, By  no  means,  it  would  be  too  painful 
tome.*'  I  did  not  urge  the  subject  further: 
for  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Macdonald  was  to  sail 
with  us  in  the  same  packet  for  England,  and 
that  therefore  an  introduction  must  sooner  or 
later  take  place.  I  was  right  in  my  expecta- 
tions ;  and  as  Lord  D  was  seized  with  a 

severe  illness  as  soon  as  we  embarked,  Mrs. 
Macdonald's  knowledge  of  those  little  services 
and  attentions  so  soothing  and  welcome  to  in- 
valids made  her  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to 
us;  and  though  she  did  not  give  Lord  D— — 
any  personal  attendance,  I  took  care  to  let  him 
know  the  comforts  he  received  were  of  her 
preparing  and  providing.  Nor  was  it  long  be- 
fore I  heard  him  ask  me,  after  he  had  been  sit- 
ting up  in  order  to  give  her  his  thanks  in  per- 
son, it  I  was  not  struck  with  her  likeness  to 
One  very  dear  to  him. 

"  To  be  sure,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  recollect 
that  they  were  distant  cousins." 

'*You  mistake  me,"  he  eagerly  answered, 
deeply  blushing;  **I  meant  that  she  is  like 
my  wife,  my  dear  Emily !"  O  how  my  heart 
bounded  with  joy  to  hear  this !  as  I  knew  that, 
whenever  women  or  men  begin  to  see,  or  to 
fancy  that  they  see,  a  resemblance  to  their  first 
wedded  companion,  they  are  excusing  to  them- 
selves a  wish,  only  scarcely  known  as  yet 
perhaps  to  their  own  hearts,  of  making  the 
supposed  resemblance  the  successor  to  the  re- 
sembled. 

To  be  brief ;  Mrs.  Macdonald,  without  I  be- 
lieve seeing  in  Lord  D  any  resemblance 
to  her  husband,  consented  to  marry  him  as 
soon  as  he  requested  her  to  do  so,  and  their 
union  was  a  happy  one. 

Her  name  was  Rosabel  Janet ;  but  by  the 
former  name  she  was,  for  obvious  reasons, 
never  called  after  she  married  Lord  D— ;  and 
all  recollections  of  the  unfortunate  Rosabel,  her 
namesake,  we  banished  as  much  as  possible. 

At  the  moment  that  I  write  this.  Lord  and 
Lady  D— —  are  looking  forward  with  great  joy 
to  the  union  of  their  only  child.  Miss  H^~, 

with  the  only  son  of  Lord  D  's  heir  at  law,, 

mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  these  memoirs. 

These  memoirs  themselves,  I  have  written 
with  a  view  to  their  being  published  when  I, 
and  those  to  whom  the  publication  might  re- 
call unpleasant  feelings,  shall  be  removed  from 
mental  consciousness, — and 

Here  the  manuscript  breaks  off  abruptly ;  but 
I  have  given  it  to  the  world  as  it  is,  and  I  shall 
leave  my  readers  to  draw  their  own  moral  from 
the  story,  a  story  which,  as  was  stated  in  the 
first  page  of  it,  though  certainly  *  le  vrai,'  is  not 
the  *  vraisemblable.^ 
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"  What  shall  we  dot"  said  a  rich  banker, 
a  very  busy  and  zealous  politician  in  the  city 

of  W  ,  to  a  gentleman  of  considerable 

importance  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood ; 

Parliament  is  dissolved,  the  writ  is  expected 
down  every  day,  and  we  have  not  yet  found  a 
candidate  to  oppose  our  unpopular  member; 
therefore,  he  wUl  be  returned  again,  merely 
for  want  of  some  one  to  set  up  against  him.** 

"  Why  ilot  stand  yourself  1"  replied  Sir 
James. 

"Why  do  you  not  follow  the  advice  you 
give!" 

"  I  would,  if  my  health  would  allow  of  it. 
But  let  us  not  waste  these  precious  moments ; 
let  us  endeavour  to  find  some  one  likely  to  suit 
our  purpose.  Ha !  fortunate,  indeed !  I  see  a 
very  proper  person  yonder.*' 

**Whom  do  you  mean,  Sir  James!  that 
younff  officer!'* 

"Yes— Colonel  Vane.'* 

*'  Is  that  the  Colonel  Vane  who  distinguish- 
ed himself  on  the  continent  so  much  by  his 
personal  bravery  when  quite  a  youth;  and 
who  made  himself  adored  the  other  day,  even 
by  the  rioters  against  whom  he  was  called  to 
act,  by  the  mercy  with  which  he  tempered 
justice!" 

"  The  very  same.  He  is  come  hither  on  a 
visit  to  Captain  Clinton,  who  is  recruiting 
here ;  and  as  he  is  a  man  of  independent  for- 
tune, and  is  moveover  a  well-known  and  popu- 
lar character,  I  think,  if  he  would  come  for- 
ward, he  might  have  a  chance  of  succeeding." 

"  Then,  as  you  know  him.  Sir  James,  sup- 
pose you  ask  him  to  offer  himself!" 

*♦  With  all  my  heart,"  he  replied ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  went  in  pursuit  of  Colonel 
Vane. 

"  Is  it  possible,  gentlemen,"  said  Colonel 
Vane,  when  their  wishes  were  made  known 
to  him, "  that  you  can  be  serious  in  this  appli- 
cation !" 

"Quite  serious,  sir,"  replied  Afr.  Lin  wood. 
"The  truth  is,  we  are  in  great  want  of  a  pro- 
per person  to  oppose  to  one  of  our  present 
members  whom  we  earnestly  wish  to  turn 
out." 

"  And  you  think  me  a  proper  person!** 

"  Certainly, — ^a  gallant  officer,  a  well-known 
and  popular  character,  and  a  man  of  indepen- 
dent fortune." 

"  Mr.  Alton,  our  present  member,  does  the 
business  of  our  city  very  ill,  and — " 

"  Excuse  my  interrupting  you,  sir  —  but 
surely  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  business 
of  your  city  done  t*//,  than  not  done  at  all ;  and 
a  man  in  my  profession  is  liable  to  be  sent 
abroad,  and  to  be  unable  to  do  any  of  his  par- 
liamentary business." 

"  Very  just,"  returned  Mr.  Linwood ;  "  but 
we  want  to  get  Mr.  Alton  'out  at  all  events; 
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his  political  principles  are  obnoxious  to  us, 
and  " 

"  So  then,  sir,  it  is  not  his  neglect  of  busi- 
ness, but  his  poUiiet  that  have  made  you  his 
enemy ;  vou  have  quitted  your  original  ground, 
sir, — and  pray,  what  do  you  know  of  my  poli- 
tics !  I  can  assure  you  that  not  even  the  cer- 
tainty of  displeasing  my  constituents  forever, 
would  induce  me  to  give  a  vote,  or  utter  a 
sentiment,  contrary  to  my  conscience." 

"No  doubt,  sir,  no  doubt,  —  a  perfectly 
honest  man,  I  dare  say,  and  we  ask  nothing 
more.*' 

"  But  it  seems,  sir,  that  your  present  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Alton,  is  equally  honest,  as  he  has 
ventured  to  put  forth  and  act  on  opinions  hos- 
tile to  yours.'* 

Mr.  Linwood,  who,  like  most  violent  poli- 
ticians, was  as  much  actuated  by  his  personal 
dislikes  as  his  political  principles  in  his  exer- 
tions on  such  occasions,  was  not  quite  ready 
with  an  answer  to  this  observation  from  the 
Colonel,  when  two  shopkeepers,  near  whose 
doors  they  were  standing,  came  out,  and,  ad- 
dredsinp^  Mr.  Linwood,  begged  to  know  if  an 
opposition  was  expected. 

"Certainly,  certainly,'*  replied  Mr.  Lit- 
wood,  "  there  will  be  an  opposition,  and  we 
hope  to  prevail  on  this  gentleman  to  stand. 
But  don*t  let  us  stay  here, — let  us  wallc  into 
Mr.  Dodd's  shop,  as  I  see  some  voters  sitting 
in  it;'*  and  Colonel  Vane  had  the  complai- 
sance to  follow  him.  Mr.  Linwood  immedi- 
ately began  a  long  panegyric  on  the  virtues  of 
Colonel  Vane,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by 
Sir  James;  and  when  he  had  ended,  be  beg- 
ged the  Colonel  would  say  a  few  words  for 
himself. 

"You  have  said  so  many,"  replied  he, 
"  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  my  modesty  is  so 
overcome,  I  am  of  necessity  silent;  but  I  sup- 
pose you  wish  to  have  a  specimen  of  my  can- 
vassing powers ;  therefore  I  shall  say.  Gen- 
tlemen, If  I  stand  candidate  for  this  ancient 
and  honourable  city,  I  hope  you  will  give  me 
your  votes." 

The  persons  to  whom  he  spoke  one  and  all 
assured  him  that  their  votes  were  already  pro- 
mised to  the  old  members  in  case  of  an  oppo- 
sition ;  and  Colonel  Vane  bowed,  and  was 
retiring;  but  Mr.  Linwood,  catching  his  arm 
to  detain  him,  began  to  expostulate,  and  was 
requesting  them  to  "  think  belter  of  it,"  when 
Colonel  Vane  rather  indignantly  exclaimed, 
"Sir,  did  not  you  hear  the  gentlemen  say  that 
they  had  pnymited  their  votes  already  !** 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes ;  but  promises  and  pie-crust, 
as  the  sayin?  is,  are  made  to  be  broxen,  you 
know ;  and  I  dare  say  your  eloquence  would 
prevnil  on  them  to  break  theirs.— Do  try." 

** Never,  sir,  never.  What!  make  a  pro- 
posal to  others  which  I  should  resent  as  a 
personal  insult  if  made  to  myself!" 

Mr.  Linwood  looked  angry  and  disconcert- 
ed— and  Sir  James  saying,  "I  see  you  are 
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UDtractable,  and  will  make  a  wretched  can- 
vasser,'' Quitted  the  spot;  while  one  of  the 
voters  addressed  Colonel  Vane  with  **God 
bless  you,  sir, — I  see  you  are  quite  a  gentle- 
man, and  I  am  sorry  1  cannot  vote  for  you." 

Colonel  Vane  replied  by  a  very  graceful 
bow,  and  followed  Sir  James,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Linwood. 

I  hope,  sir,  you  are  now  convinced  that  I 
am  more  likely  to  mar  than  further  your  wish- 
es 1"  said  Colonel  Vane  smiling;  on  which 
Mr.  Linwood,  coldly  saying  he  must  certainly 
seek  a  candidate  elsewhere,  bowed  and  took 
his  leave,  no  longer  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
this  popular  and  well-known  character. 

But  different  was  the  .effect  which  the  dia- 
logue, such  as  it  was,  had  had  on  a  very 
attentive  though  unseen  listener.  The  mis- 
cress  of  the  house  into  which  the  Colonel 
and  his  companions  had  entered,  had  been 
lady's-maid  to  a  young  and  beautiful  orphan 
heiress,  who  resided  near  the  town ;  and  this 
lady  having  called  to  inquire  concerning  the 
sick  child  of  her  quondam  servant,  had  seated 
herself  in  the  parlour  behind  the  shop,  and 
was  kindly  endeavouring,  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  mother,  to  get  the  infant  to 
sleep  on  her  lap,  when  the  gentleman  entered 
and  began  their  canvass.  The  door  was  open, 
and  she  was  placed  behind  it;  but  though  un- 
seen herself  she  had  a  full  view  of  Colonel 
Vane,  who  was  well  known  to  her  by  reputa- 
tion, and  she  not  only  heard  his  name  an- 
nounced, but  every  word  that  he  uttered, — 
words  which  derived  new  power  from  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  finer  in  her  eyes  than 
any  that  she  had  yet  beheld ;  ^  and  this  is  the 
man,"  thought  5lid8  Mordaunt,  **whom  I 
have  so  long  wished  to  see !  this  the  gallant 
soldier,  the  humane  commander,  the  pious 
son,  the  generous  brother,  so  often  the  theme 
of  praise  amongst  those  whose  praise  is  ho- 
nour !"  and  she  sat  lost  in  reverie,  after  the 
object  of  it  had  vanished  from  her  sight; 
when  the  mistress  of  the  house  entered  the 
room,  roused  her  to  recollection,  and,  taking 
from  her  her  sleeping  charge,  lef^  her  at  liber- 
ty to  depart.  She  was  taking  her  leave,  when 
she  saw  Colonel  Vane  and  Sir  James  slowly 
walk  past  the  door,  which  was  on  the  fashion- 
able parade  for  gentlemen,  and  she  knew  that, 
if  they  returned  again,  she  must  meet  them 
on  her  way  to  a  house  where  she  had  left  the 
lady  who  lived  with  her  as  a  companion. 
Immediately  a  feeling  of  flutter  and  bashful- 
ness  came  over  the  usually  unembarrassed 
Ella;  and  doubting  the  propriety  of  being 
seen  alone  on  a  sort  of  public  walk,  thoogh 
it  could  be  only  for  a  moment^  she  almost  re- 
solved to  watch  her  opportunity,  and  steal  out 
when  the  Colonel  and  Sir  James  were  gone 
by.  But  other  feelings  prevented  this ;  and 
pulling  her  veil  in  fall  folds  about  her  face, 
she  sallied  forth,  casting  a  timid  look  of  in- 
quiry round. 


The  gentlemen  in  question  were  at  a  little 
distance  from  her,  but  stopping  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Linwood,  who  had  again  joined  them ; 
and  as  Ella  drew  near,  she  saw  that  Colonel 
Vane  was  earnestly  looking  at  her,  and  could 
not  doubt  but  that  the  whisper  he  was  address- 
ing to  Sir  James  Morritt  was  an  inauiry  who 
she  was.  In  an  instant  her  usual  bloom  was 
several  shades  deeper  than  before,  her  motion 
became  embarrassed,  and  she  made  a  passing 
curtsy  to  the  baronet,  without  that  easy  grace 
which  usually  distinguished  her. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Ella  thait  Sir  James 
and  Mr.  Linwood  were  at  that  moment  the 
companions  of  Colonel  Vane;  as  Mr.  Lin- 
wood disliked  her  because  she  had  always  re- 
pressed the  advances  of  his  pert  and  forward 
sons,  and  Sir  James  was  one  of  her  rejected 
admirers.  It  was  not  likely,  therefore,  that 
Colonel  Vane  would  hear  her  named  with 
much  praise ;  and  such  were  the  thoughtless 
gaiety  and  indiscretion  of  our  orphan,  that 
much  might  be  said  against  her  by  those 
whose  comments  are  not  apt  to  be  soflened  by 
indulgence  and  candour. 

Ella  was  right.  Colonel  Vane  did  whisper 
to  the  baronet,  Who  is  that  venr  fine  young 
woman  r'  just  as  she  passed  and  curtsied  to 
him. 

You  know,  don't  you,  baronet  1"  said  the 
familiar  Mr.  Linwood,  winking  his  eye  at  the 
Colonel, nobody  better." 

"Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Sir  James,  not 
pleased  at  the  hint,  "  it  is  Miss  Mordaunt  of 
Bower  Wood." 

^  That 2  is  that  Miss  Mordaunt  1  I  have 
heard  mtuh  of  her,"  observed  the  Colonel, 
eagerly. 

"  And  if  you  have  beard  the  truth,  you  have 
not  heard  much  good  of  her,"  said  Mr.  Lin- 
wood. 

"  What  do  joxx  mean,  sirt"  asked  Colonel 
Vane.  "It  is  impossible  that  Miss  Mor- 
daunt's  reputation  can  be  otherwise  than  un* 
blemished." 

**  No ;  to  be  sure,"  said  Sir  James,  •*  all 
that  can  be  said  against  her  is,  that  she  is  the 
greatest  coquette  in  Christendom." 

"  And  is  that  really  the  case  1"  demanded 
Colonel  Vane,  with  an  air  of  mortification. 
To  be  sure  it  is,"  replied  Mr.  Linwood, 
as  that  good  gentleman  and  a  hundred  others 
can  testify.  I  do  verily  believe  that  she  would 
be  delighted  to  hear  that  her  charms  had  driven 
two  rival  lovers  to  slugs  in  a  saw-pit,  and  who 
can  say  to  what  harm  coquetry  may  not  lead  ! 
Now  this  1  call  hearing  no  good  of  a  woman, 
if  you  heard  the  truth." 

"  I  am  very  much  of  your  opinion  on  this 
subject,  sir,"  replied  the  Colonel. 

"Besides,  she  is  a  terrible  dasher,  and 
draws  caricatures,  and  writes  satirical  verses ; 
and  not  contented  with  displaying  her  fine 
person  at  an  assembly  in  a  country-dance,  s^e 
can't  be  contented  without  showing  off  in  a 
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ree!  of  three.  To  be  sore  she  is  a  beautiful 
creature,  both  face  and  fi^re ;  as  to  her  bloom, 
that — you  understand  me.  Heh !  Oolonel.*' 
"  Has  she  recourse  to  art  already  V*  replied 
Colonel  Vane.  In  how  different  a  light  has 
she  been  represented  to  me!"  At  this  mo- 
ment the  object  of  these  censures  again  ap- 
peared in  sight,  and,  bein?  now  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  companion,  had  lost  much  of  the 
conscious  awkwardness  she  had  before  ex- 
hibited, and  walked  with  her  usual  dignity 
and  ease. 

"  It  is  a  very  fine  day,  ladies,"  said  Sir 
James,  bowing  coldly.  Unusually  so  for 
the  time  of  year,"  replied  Ella,  blushing  deep- 
ly, as  she  observed  the  earnest  look  of  inquiry 
with  which  Colonel  Vane  beheld  her.  The 
eye  averted  with  feminine  modesty,  the  cheek 
suffused  with  sudden  crimson,  and  the  tone 
of  voice  sweet  as  the  "shepherd^s  pipe  upon 
the  mountains,"  had  their  full  effect  upon 
Colonel  Vane,  and  almost  led  him  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  what  his  companions  had  assertr 
ed.  At  this  moment  the  wind  blew  off  Ella's 
veil,  and  her  whole  face  was  disclosed  to  him 
in  all  its  glowing  beauty. 

"There  is  something  most  uncommonly 
charming  in  her  appearance,"  said  Colonel 
Vane  when  Sir  James  rejoined  him. 

"  There  is  indeed,"  said  Sir  James ;  "  so 
take  care  of  your  heart.  Vane,  and  be  warned 
by  my  fate;  for  /  was  charmed  like  many 
others;  and  presuming  on  such  encourage- 
ment as' no  man  could  mistake,  I  offered,  and 
was  rejected;  though  every  one  told  me,  it 
was  plain  that  she  had  refused  other  men  on 
my  account.^' 

I  will  bear  witness,"  said  Mr.  Linwood, 

to  her  payin?  you.  Sir  James,  such  attention 
as  a  man  could  not  look  off,  indeed." 

•♦Dreadful!"  exclaimed  the  Colonel;  "so 
yonnv,  so  beautiful,  and  so  unprincipled  !" 

Yet,"  observed  Sir  James,  "  I  will  bet  a 
wager,  that  when  you  know  her,  such  are  her 
powers  of  fascination,  you  will  be  her  captive 
yourself,  and  learn  to  consider  us  as  vile  ca- 
lumniators." 

"Impossible,  sir!"  gravely  returned  the 
Colonel,  "  for  I  will  not  know  Miss  Mordaunt; 
I  will  not  expose  myself  to  the  danger  and 
^e  misery  of  having  ray  senses  charmed  by 
a  woman  whom  my  moral  feelings  and  my 
judgment  must  reject  with  contempt  and  aver- 
sion." So  saying,  he  wished  them  good  morn- 
ing and  left  them. 

"  Pd  bet  a  good  round  sum  that  she  catches 
him  for  all  that,"  said  Mr.  Linwood,  "and  I 
vow  I  should  like  to  see  it.  Your  friend  is  a 
sad  preaching  fellow.  Sir  James,  with  his  con- 
science, and  his  moral  feelingrs.  But,  good 
bye  —  I  have  heard,  I  hope,  of  a  candidate; 
and  I  must  nail  him  if  I  can ;  and  do  you  ^ 
and  tell  our  friends  that  I  have  some  one  in 
my  eye."  On  which  they  separated,  while 
the  Colonel  and  Ella  proceeded  to  their  respec- 


tive homes;  each,  though  with  very  different 
feelings,  dwelling  on  the  image  and  the  quali- 
ties of  the  other. 

Colonel  Vane  at  a  very  early  age  had  been 
adopted  by  his  uncle.  General  Vane ;  and  as 
his  parents  had  a  daughter  only  one  year 
younger  than  their  son,  they  were  soon  recon- 
ciled to  a  separation,  which  was  so  likely  to 
be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  their  child ;  for 
they  had  no  fortune  themselves,  and  that  of 
the  General  was  considerable.  By  Mrs.  Vane, 
indeed,  the  loss  of  her  son's  society  was  much 
less  felt  than  by  his  father;  for  she  adored  her 
husband,  and  loved  him  with  such  an  exclu- 
sive and  devoted  affection,  that  provided  he 
was  with  her,  every  wish  of  her  heart  was 
gratified,  and  almost  every  other  object  in  life 
vanished  from  her  consideration.  She  loved 
him  as  the  truly  pious  wish  to  love  their  Cre^ 
ator;  but,  not  so  enviable  as  the  latter,  the  ob- 
ject  of  her  devotion  was  a  mortal  and  perish-^ 
able  being,  and  the  result  of  her  affection  was- 
not  the  hope  of  future  good,  but  the  certainty 
of  present  misery.  When  Edmond  Vane  was 
fifteen,  his  father,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Gen- 
eral Vane,  then  in  decaying  health,  was 
drowned  in  saving  the  life  of  his  son,  who 
had  been  upset  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  and 
rapid  river  with  bags  of  shot  in  his  pockets, 
which  weighed  him  down  as  soon  as  he  en- 
deavoured to  swim.  The  unhappy  parent  up- 
held his  son  till  his  safety  was  secure  by  a 
rope  thrown  to  him  by  a  spectator  on  the 
shore;  but,  exhausted  by  his  efforts,  he  sunk 
himself  never  to  rise  again,  before  he  could 
receive  similar  aid.  The  grief  of  Edmond 
Vane,  though  as  violent  and  as  lasting  as  his 
fathered  death  and  the  mode  of  it  could  render 
it,  was  slight  in  comparison  of  the  deep  de- 
spair of  the  unhappy  widow ;  while  in  the 
paroxysm  of  her  agonies,  she  could  scarcely 
be  prevented  from. vowing  never  to  behold  the 
child  who  had  been,  though  innbcently,  the 
cause  of  his  father^s  death.  Nor  were  these 
feelings  combated  by  the  usual  power  of  pa- 
rental affection ;  because,  as  her  son  had  never 
lived  with  her,  her  maternal  tenderness  to- 
wards him  had  never  been  properly  called 
forth ;  he  had  therefore  purchased  his  expect- 
ed and  soon  inherited  fortune  by  the  loss  of 
something,  as  he  himself  thought,  more  valu- 
able—namely, a  mother^s  love.  General  Vane 
did  not  long  survive  his  brother,  and  he  lefl  a 
very  handsome  property  to  Edmond  Vane,  de- 
siring in  his  will  that  he  should  take  posses- 
sion of  it  at  eighteen,  provided  that  he  imme- 
diately entered  the  army,  and  followed  the 
profession  of  a  soldier. 

The  first  act  of  Edmond  Vane*s  majority 
was  to  divide  his  income  with  his  mother, 
whose  circumstances  were  excessively  narrow, 
and  to  settle  an  independent  fortune  on  his 
sister.  But  even  this  act  of  filial  piety  could 
not  soflen  his  mother's  heart  in  his  favour 
sufficiently  to  induce  her  to  see  him.   "  I  ho- 
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nour,  I  admire,  I  bless,  and  1  pray  for  him,*' 
she  said,  but  I  cannot  see,  I  cannot  live  with 
him."  He  however  saw  his  sister  occasion- 
ally, and  not  long  after  he  followed  her  to  her 
^ve,  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  seventeen  by  a 
sudden  affection  of  the  lungs.  His  mother 
bore  this  new  calamity  far  better  than  he  did. 
Absorbed  still  in  one  overwhelming  grief,  her 
heart  was  not  alive  to  a  second,  —  nor  yet 
could  the  loss  of  her  daughter  reconcile  her  to 
the  idea  of  seeing  her  son.  About  this  time 
one  of  her  own  relations  died,  and  led  her  a 
large  personal  property ;  and  perhaps  she  was 
gratified  with  being  no  longer  forced  to  owe 
pecuniary  obligations  to  that  child  whose  filial 
love  she  could  not  adequately  return.  She 
was  however  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  see 
him ;  and  before  he  went  abroad  to  fight  the 
battles  of  his  country,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  obtaining  his  mother's  blessing,  and  beinff 
clasped,  however  unwillingly,  in  her  materncu 
embrace. 

When  Colonel  Vane  returned  from  abroad, 
he  was  permitted  to  see  her  again,  but  his 
presence  continued  to  remind  her  so  forcibly 
of  the  misfortune  which  he  had  been  the  in- 
nocent means  of  bringing  upon  her,  that  he 
felt  conscious  she  rather  enaured  than  liked 
his  society;  and  therefore  filial  piety  made 
him  at  length  forego  the  indulgence  which 
filial  affection  coveted.  This  disappointment 
to  his  feelings,  and  another  of  a  more  painful 
nature,  had  given  a  pernicious  shade  to  his 
character;  and,  by  injuring  his  own  capability 
of  permanent  happiness,  had  weakened  if  not 
destroyed  his  power  to  form  the  happiness  of 
another.  When  his  uncle,  his  fi^ther,  and  his 
sister  died,  and  his  mother  refused  to  admit 
him  to  her  presence,  Edmond  Vane  found 
himself  in  the  most  painful  of  all  situations  to 
an  affectionate  heart;  for  he  had  no  object  to 
love,  no  one  to  live  for, — and  he  pined  in  the 
bloom  of  existence  for  some  one  to  whom  he 
could  turn  with  the  yearnings  of  interest  and 
tenderness.  At  this  moment,  and  while  his 
mind  became  saddened  and  distrustful  from 
the  consciousness  that,  less  fortunate  than  his 
fellow-creatures,  maternal  tenderness  to  him, 
and  him  alone,  was  a  name,  he  was  thrown 
by  accident  into  the  society  of  a  Tery  artful 
and  beautiful  woman  several  years  older  than 
himself.  To  this  well-practised  coquette  he 
became  immediately  an  object  for  her  power 
to  be  exercised  upon,  and  she  began  to  spread 
her  toils  with  as  much  eagerness,  though  less 
ability  than  usual ;  for  it  required  little  art  to 
fascinate  an  inexperienced  youth,  to  whom  the 
accents  of  affectionate  regard  from  the  soft 
voice  of  woman  were  irresistible,  because 
hitherto  unexperienced ;  and  while  her  beauty 
dazzled  his  senses,  and  her  attentions  flattered 
his  vanity,  the  almost  caressing  familiarity  of 
her  manner  gratified  his  feelings,  and  excited 
his  grateful  affection.  He  fancied  and  he 
calUd  h\B  feelings  iwe  { — ^but  he  was  mistaken. 
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— ^The  lady  herself  fancied  them  so  too. — 
However,  having  gained  the  prize,  and  heard 
the  declaration  of  his  fondness,  she  rejected  ii 
as  not  worth  keeping;,  as  her  ambition  looked 
to  a  much  higher  connexion;  and  while  the 
unhappy  Edmond  was  enduring  all  the  agonies 
of  disappointed  passion,  she  accepted  the  hand 
of  an  old  and  decrepit  nobleman,  and  the  un- 
principled coquette  naturally  enough  became 
the  adulterous  wife. 

It  was  unlikely  that  a  trial  of  this  nature, 
and  the  contemplation  of  a  character  such  as 
Lady  L.'s,  should  tend  to  retard  the  influence 
of  that  jealousy,  suspicion,  or  distrust,  which 
were  beginning  to  steal  over  the  wounded 
mind  of  Edmond  Vane,  and  to  poison  his  en- 
joyment of  female  society  by  weakening  his 
confidence  in  woman.  But  though  he  closed 
his  heart  rigidly  against  the  attractions  of  the 
sex,  he  longed  earnestly,  at  the  same  time,  to 
surrender  that  heart  whenever  his  caution  and 
his  judgment  should  sanction  the  wishes  of 
his  afiections.  Meanwhile,  too  well-princi- 
pled to  seduce  an  innocent  woman,  too  moral 
and  too  refined  to  associate  with  a  depraved 
one,  he  remained  a  single  and  unattached  in- 
dividual, vainly  endeavouring  to  find  out  a 
woman  whose  manners  should  be  such  as  to 
satisfy  his  almost  diseased  nicety  of  feeling. 
Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  when  he  first 

came  to  W  ,  and  saw  Ella  Mordaunt,  of 

whom  he  had  heard  so  exalted  a  character, 
that  he  almost  believed  she  would  prove  the 
being  whom  he  had  so  long  sought,  till  he  re- 
flected that  he  had  heard  her  praises  chiefly 
from  a  woman  whose  manners,  were  she  hia 
wife,  would  make  him  frantic  with  jealousy, 
and  from  a  man  who  was  going  to  marry  this 
woman  with  all  the  joyful  certainty  of  confid- 
ing affection. 
'^No,  no,*'  said  Edmond  Vane  to  himself, 
Clinton's  opinion  of  women  and  mine  are  too 
opposite,  for  me  to  trust  to  him  implicitly ;" 
aiid  no  sooner  was  he  arrived  on  a  visit  to  this 
very  Clinton,  than  the  character  ffiven  of  Ella 
by  Sir  James  and  Mr.  Linwood  sufiiciently 
proved  that  his  distrust  was  well  founded. 

Ella  Mordaunt  was  indeed  of  all  women  the 
worst  calculated,  in  the  then  existing  style  of 
her  manners,  to  be  the  chosen  mistress  and  the 
wife  of  a  jealous  and  suspicious  man.  She 
had  lost  her  parents  at  an  early  age ;  but  their 
loss  had  been  well  supplied  to  her  by  the 
watchful  care  and  judicious  tenderness  of  an 
aunt,  who,  having  met  with  a  disappointment 
in  love,  had  resolved  never  to  marry,  and  had 
devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  young 
and  interesting  charge.  Humble  herself  from 
piety,  and  benevolent  from  nature,  the  instruc- 
tress of  Ella  Mordaunt  laboured  so  incessantly 
to  make  her  pupil  a  stranger  to  the  pride  and 
self-importance  commonly  instilled  into  heir- 
esses, tliat  she  impelled  her  into  a  contrary  ex- 
treme ;  and  the  heiress  of  Bo  wen  Wood,  fine- 
tempered  and  benevolent  as  her  preceptress 
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herself,  became  only  too  affable  and  too  easy 
of  access;  and  her  wish  to  please,  and  make 
all  persons  satisfied  with  themselves,  was  so 
^neral  and  so  active,  that  her  manner  was  too 
indiscriminately  kind  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the 
consciously  deserving,  and  resembled  more  tliat 
self-interested  and  universal  civility  requisite 
in  the  candidate  at  an  election,  than  the  unen- 
foiced  urbanity  of  an  independent  gentlewo- 
man. It  was  this  manner,  whose  fascinations 
were  exercised  upon  and  equally  felt  by  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  and  ases,  which,  as  Ella 
grew  up  and  was  introduced  more  into  the 
world,  not  only  gained  her  the  reputation  of 
a  determined  coquette,  but,  as  she  felt  the 
universal  influence  which  it  gave,  excited  in 
her  that  very  spirit  of  coquetry  of  which  she 
was  at  first  innocent, — while  her  alarmed  and 
astonished  monitress  could  almost  have  ex- 
claimed with  Albini  in  Count  Basil : 

It  Every  blessing  with  thee  go, 

Mv  most  tormenting  and  most  pleasing  charge  ! 
Like  vapour  from  the  moantain  stream  art  thou, 
Which  lightly  rises  on  the  morning  air, 
And  shifts  its  fleeting  form  with  every  breeze, 
For  ever  varying,  and  for  ever  graceiul, 
Endearing,  generous,  bountiful,  and  kind; 
Vain,  fanciful,  and  fond  of  worthless  praise  ; 
Courteous  and  gentle——" 
**  But  such  a  witching  mien  thy  follies  show, 
They  make  a  very  imot  of  reproof, 
And  smile  it  to  cusgrace.   What  shall  I  do  with 
thee  r* 

But  the  solicitudes  and  the  pride  of  affection 
were  destined  soon  to  close  for  this  most  excel- 
lent woman.  Early  decay,  the  consequence  of 
early  and  concealed  uneasiness,  surely  though 
slowly  undermined  her  existence;  and  Ella 
once  more,  and  more  consciously  than  before, 
an  orphan,  was  doomed  to  follow  her  only  dear 
relation,  her  more  than  mother,  to  an  untimely 
grave.  The  place  in  her  family  was  indeed  soon 
filled  up  by  another  relation;  but  not  so  the 
place  in  her  heart;  that  place  which  positive 
qualities  of  a  most  distinguished  nature  had 
given  her  lost  relative  a  right  to  possess  exclu- 
sively. Her  successor  had  no  positive  quali- 
ties. She  was  not  ill-natured,  not  unpleasant, 
not  uncultivated ;  and  if  not  an  agreeable,  no 
one  could  say  she  was  not  a  respectable  super- 
intendent of  the  family,  and  chaperone  to  the 
mistress  of  Bower  Wood. 

The  day  afler  Ella  Mordaunt  had  seen  Co- 
lonel Vane,  there  was  to  be  a  public  assembly 
at  W  ;  and  lit^e  knowing  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  man  whom  she  was  eager  to  know 
and  anxious  to  please,  she  began  the  business 
of  her  toilette  with  much  more  interest  than 
usual,  because  she  hoped  to  shine  before  that 
bein«r,  whose  approbation  would,  she  knew, 
exalt  her  in  her  own  opinion.  Hitherto  she 
had  only  felt  a  vague  wish  to  charm  generally, 
but  never  particularly ;  nor  had  she  ever,  given 
Sir  James,  or  any  one,  such  encouragement  as 
warranted  their  accusing  her  of  dishonourable 
conduct.   But  he,  like  others,  had  been  the 
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dupe  of  his  own  vanity ;  and  pique  had  led 
him,  while  Speaking  of  her,  to  exaggerate  her 
advances  and  apparent  approbation,  in  order 
to  heal  some  of  the  wounds  which  his  self- 
love  had  received. 

think  Clinton  will  present  him  to  roe,** 
said  Ella  to  herself,  **and  perhaps  he  will  ask 
n  e  to  dance, — and  yet  I  would  rather  he  should 
not  dance,  even  with  me;  I  would  rather  he 
should  sit  out  and  talk.  I  should  not  like  to 
see  so  respectable  a  man  danee,^^ 

Colonel  Vane  in  the  meanwhile  was  pre- 
paring for  the  ball,  but  without  either  of  the 
intentions  which  Ella  imputed  to  him.  He 
was  resolved  not  only  not  to  dance  with  her, 
but  not  even  to  be  presented  to  her;  and  while 
he  recalled  with  admiration  the  beauty  of  her 
face  and  figure,  and  the  touching  tone  of  her 
voice,  he  felt  absolutely  angry  with  her  for  not 
being  in  mind  as  admirable  as  she  was  in 
person.  But  does  it  signify  to  me,"  said  he 
to  himself,  what  her  conduct  or  character 
is  ?  To  me,  they  must  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference ;**  while  this  boast  of  indifference  was 
a  proof  of  the  contrary,  and  proved  that  Clin- 
ton*s  and  his  Annans  frequent  commendations 
of  Ella  had  not  been  without  effect. 

At  lenffth,  the  hour  of  going  to  the  ball  ar-  ^ 
rived,  and  Colonel  Vane  saw  Ella,  contrary  to 
his  expectations,  modestly  and  simply  attired, 
enter  the  room  leaning  on  her  relation's  arm. 
Ella,  though  she  did  not  positively  look  at 
Colonel  Vane,  perceived  that  he  was  near  her, 
and  was  quite  provoked  at  feeling  that  she 
was  fluttered  at  the  consciousness.  For 
what  is  he  to  me  said  she  internally ;  and 
rallying  her  self-command,  she  advanced  most 
graciously  to  meet  a  gentleman  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, giving  him  both  her  hands  with  conde- 
scending courtesy,  and  receiving  his  bows  and 
smiles  with  animated  pleasure. 

"  There,"  thought  Colonel  Vane,  "  she  is 
coquetting  already ;  what  man  would  not  be 
flattered  and  led  on  by  such  encouragement  1 
No;  I  see  Mr.  Linwood  was  right,  and  Clin- 
ton is  a  blind  and  weak  idolater." 

Had  he  waited  longer  on  that  spot,  he 
would  have  seen  Ella  receive  as  cordially  her 
female  friends,  and  even  bestow  as  gracious 
smiles,  and  as  low  a  bow  of  the  head  or  curtsy, 
on  the  fiddlers  who  were  known  to  her ;  so 
much  more  was  her  kindness  the  result  of 
manner,  and  of  a  benevolent  wish  to  please, 
than  an  intention  to  mislead  or  improperly  no- 
tice any  one.  But,  full  of  disgust,  he  walked 
away  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  lamenting 
she  had  so  much  beauty,  because  it  would  en- 
able her  to  do  so  much  mischief.  Ella,  whose 
eyes  watched  his  motions  though  they  did  not 
seem  to  do  so,  was  conscious  of  his  removal 
and  his  distance,  and  her  animation  ceased. 
Soon  afler  she  saw  Clinton  {ro  up  to  his  friend 
and  whisper  him ;  and  with  a  beating  heart 
she  prepared  for  an  introduction.  But  in  vain ; 
she  saw  Clinton  apparently  expostulate  with 
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Colonel  Vane,  and  at  length  turn  away  abrupt^ 
ly,  as  if  indignant.  ^*lf  he  should  have  re- 
fused to  be  presented  to  nie  thought  Ella, 
**if  he  should  not  like  my  appearance!"  and 
almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  accepted  the 
ofTered  hand  of  a  young  nobleman  quartered 
in  the  town,  and  joined  the  dance.  But  the 
gloom  which  had  overspread  her  brow  began 
to  disperse ;  when  she  saw  Colonel  Vane  draw 
near  the  dancers  as  soon  as  she  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  set,  and  evidently  with  a  view 
to  observe  her ;  while  her  consciousness  that 
he  was  gazing  at  her  gave  a  degree  of  timidity 
to  her  manner,  which,  though  she  knew  it  not, 
was  more  likely  to  please  her  fastidious  ob- 
server than  even  the  great  excellence  which 
her  dancing  exhibited.  Colonel  Vane  almost 
unconsciously  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  set,  and  could  not  help  saying  to 
himself,  Is  this  the  dashing  showing-off  dan- 
cer whom  Mr.  Lin  wood  described  1 1  never  saw 
a  more  modest  performer  in  my  life;  and  her 
petticoats,  instead  of  being  calculated  for  dis- 
play, are  only  just  short  enough  for  conveni- 
ence! That  brilliant  colour  is  not,  cannot  be 
natural, — that  1  admit; — but  in  respect  to  her 
mode  of  dancing,  he  is  quite  mistaken ; — and 
how  beautiful  she  is!  Why  does  she, not 
trust  to  nature  1"  While  these  thoughts  were 
passing  in  his  mind,  they  gave  a  complacent 
expression  to  his  countenance  as  he  looked  at 
Ella,  which  she,  as  she  timidly  glanced  her 
eyes  over  it,  could  not  fail  to  perceive ;  and 
regaining  all  her  animation,  and  those  animal 
spirits  which  so  often  led  her  to  the  very 
verge  of  impropriety,  she  began  to  talk,  to 
laugh,  to  flirt  as  usual,  and  Colonel  Vane,  re- 
gaining all  his  prejudices  against  her,  once 
more  turned  away  angry  and  disgusted  ;  and 
she  danced  down  the  second  dance  unheeded 
by  him ;  or,  if  noticed,  she  saw  no  longer  on 
his  face  the  unconscious  smile  of  involuntary 
approbation. 

As  soon  as  the  set  was  ended,  and  Ella 
had  made  her  parting  curtsy  to  her  partner, 
she  went  in  search  of  her  relation,  Mrs.  Anne 
Mordaunt,  who  was  at  cards  in  an  adjoining 
room;  and  having  borrowed  her  housewife, 
that  lady,  like  all  ladies  of  the  good  times  past, 
being  provided  with  pockets,  and  all  the  con- 
venient paraphernalia  of  thimble,  scissors,  &c. 
she  retired  behind  a  large  screen,  which  was 
placed  between  the  card-tables  and  the  door, 
in  order  to  fasten  the  loops  of  her  sandals, 
which  had  come  unsown  in  the  dance.  While 
thus  employed,  the  door  of  the  room  opened, 
and  she  heard  Captain  Clinton  exclaim,  **  Stop, 
Vane,  stop,  —  one  word  more.  Do  not  be 
obstinate,— let  me  present  you  to  Miss  Mor- 
daunt." 

Never,"  replied  Colonel  Vane,  "  never, — 
she  is  an  arrant  coquette, — and  what  I  have 
seen  confirms  the  character  I  have  heard  of 
her." 

•*  This  is  all  prejudice,"  replied  Clinton  in 


alow  voice,  '*and  if  you  knew  her,  you  would 
adore  her." 

The  beauty  I  might;  but  beVieve  me,  my 
judgment  would  desp  ise  the  womonJ*^ 
She  has  been  calumniated." 

"  No ;  have  I  not  eyes  ?" 

"  But  they  may  ^e  deceived  if  they  look 
through  the  medium  of  prejudice.  Come,  do 
let  me  present  you,  and  take  her  by  the  iiand 
for  two  dances." 

What,  I !  I  take  the  hand  which  has  been 
pressed  familiarly,  and  as  if  a  pressure  of  the 
hand  was  a  mere  matter  of  course,  by  almost 
every  man  in  the  room  1" 

"Well.  And  should  an  innooent  woman 
think  this  very  common  freedom  a  matter  of 
importance  V 

"Mighty  fine!  So  then  your  motto  is,  I 
suppose,  ^  With  the  pure  all  things  are  pure! 
Cela  pourroit  mener  bien  loin  mon  ami.' 

**  No.  I  will  not  be  presented  to  this  excel- 
ling, but  in  my  eyes  unrespectable  beauty ; 
but  afWr  I  have  looked  over  the  card-players  a 
little  while,  I  shall  go  home."  So  saying  he 
advanced  in  front  of  the  screen,  while  Ella 
slipped  round  it  unperceived ;  and  hearing  Cap- 
tain Clinton  shut  the  door,  muttering  "  Con- 
founded obstinacy  !"  as  he  did  so,  she  ffently 
opened  it,  then,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  leaned 
for  support  against  the  wall  of  the  passage 
leading  from  the  card  to  the  ball-room.  She 
had  stood  there  a  minute  or  two,  endeavouring 
to  recollect  herself,  and  banish  firora  her  mind 
the  cruelly  severe  expressions  which  she  had 
just  overheard ;  when  Captain  Clinton,  who 
had  been  in  search  of  her,  returned,  intending 
to  ask  Mrs.  Anne,  whither  Miss  Mordaunt  had 
vanished.  The  moment  he  beheld  her,  the 
deadly  paleness  of  her  cheek  and  her  disor- 
dered countenance  filled  him  with  apprehen- 
sion, and  he  eagerly  asked  her  what  nad  hap- 
pened. Instead  of  answering  him,  she  burst  u 
into  tears;  and  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  coming 
across  his  mind,  he  was  just  going  to  interro- 
gate her  as  closely  as  delicacy  would  allow 
him,  when  one  of  the  waiters  came  running  to 
him  exclaiming,  "Sir!  sir!  an  expre^  is 
come  for  you,  sir !  and  you  must  go  off  directly 
to  ;"  and  Captain  Clinton,  saying 

"  I  will  return  instantly,"  did  not  wait  to  hear 
any  more,  but  ran  in  search  of  the  express. 

Ella  meanwhile  alarmed  lest  Clinton  should 
have  been  sent  for  to  the  lady  to  whom  he 
was  engaged,  who  was  her  intimate  friend, 
remained  where  she  was,  awaiting  his  return ! 
but  in  spile  of  her  efforts,  and  the  whispers 
of  apprehensive  friendship,  her  own  wounded 
delicacy,  her  own  offended  self-respect,  were 
uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  and  she  was  re- 
lapsing into  tears,  when  the  door  of  the  card- 
room  opened,  against  which  she  was  uncon- 
sciously leaning,  and  she  was  nearly  thrown 
down, — while  the  person  who  eagerly  caught 
her  to  save  her  from  falling  proved  to  be 
Colonel  Vane  himself!  As  soon  as  Ella  saw 
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to  whom  she  was  thus  indebted,  she  sprang 
from  him  with  involuntary  indignation. 

"Good  heaven!  I  hope  I  have  not  hurt 
you,  madaf!)  1"  he  eTccIaimed.  "  I  was  quite 
unconscious  any  one  was  leaning  against  the 
door.  But  you  are  pale ;  you  seem  faint, — 
pray,  pray,  let  me  support  you  !"  while  Ella, 
making  one  great  effort,  tried  to  reach  the 
door  of  the  ball-room ;  but  overcome  with  a 
variety  of  emotions,  her  head  grew  giddy, 
and  she  grasped  Colonel  Vane's  arm  for  sup- 
port ;  till  one  of  the  waiters,  seeing  her  situa- 
tion, brought  her  a  chair  and  some  water. 
The  illness  was,  however,  momentary.  Ella's 
recollection  returned;  and  angry  as  she  was 
with  Colonel  Vane,  her  resentment  was  a  little 
softened  by  the  anxious  kindness  with  which 
he  hung  over  her,  and  watched  her  returning 
colour, — that  colour  which  he  now  saw  he  had 
urijustly  imagined  to  be  artificial,  and  which 
confusion,  indignation,  and  strong  emotion 
were  bringing  back  in  mantling  blushes  to  her 
cheek. 

•*  I  am  shocked-—!  am  ashamed, — I  cannot 
stay  here,"  cried  Ella  rising,  but  reseating 
herself,  as  her  limbs  trembled  still.  Will 
you  allow  me,  madam,"  said  Colonel  Vane, 
"to  inform  the  lady  1  saw  with  3[ou  of  your 
illness  1"  while  he  was  pleased  to  find  she 
was  properly  alive  to  the  awkwardness  of  her 
situation;  ahd  without  wailing  for  her  per- 
mission, he  went  in  search  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Mordaunt,  who  resigning  htr  cards  to  a  by- 
stander anxiously  followed  where  he  led ;  and 
Colonel  Vane,  convincing  himself  that  it  was 
proper  to  leave  the  ladies  to  themselves,  walk- 
ed up  and  down  the  lobby  at  too  ^at  a  dis- 
tance to  hear,  but  near  enough  to  see  them. 
At  length  Ella  recovered  herself  sufficiently 
to  tell  Mrs.  Anne  that  she  was  very  anxious 
to  know  why  Captain  Clinton  did  not  return, 
and  to  whom  he  was  sent  for;  and  as  that 
lady  was  looting  round  in  search  of  some  one 
to  send  to  inquire.  Colonel  Vane,  thinking  she 
wanted  something,  came  up  and  offered  his 
services,  though,  when  he  heard  what  Mrs. 
Anne  required,  he  could  not  help  being  a  little 
uneasy  himself  at  the  absence  of  his  friend. 
The  result  of  his  immediate  inquiries  was, 
that  Captain  Clinton,  finding  the  express 
came  from  his  father,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  dying,  had  instantly  snatched  off  the  ser- 
vant's hat,  jumped  upon  the  servant's  horse, 
and  forgetful  of  Ella,  and  of  every  thing  but 
the  situation  of  a  beloved  parent,  had  ndden 
off  as  fast  as  he  could. 

"  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  madam,"  said 
Colonel  Vane  when  he  relumed,  "that  it  is 
not  the  illness  of  your  friend  which  has  sum- 
moned him  away;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is 
gone  to  see  his  ^ther,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
at  the  point  of  death." 

Ella  bowed,  but  spoke  not;  and  Mrs.  Anne 
twaddled  about  green  old  age,  and  being  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 


"Had  you  honoured  me  so  far,  madam," 
said  Colonel  Vane,  "  as  to  tell  me  the  cause 
of  your  emotion  and  illness,  I  could  hare  re- 
moved it  sooner." 

Ella,  too  sincere,  too  devoted  to  the  rigid 
practice  of  truth,  to  allow  him  to  attribute  to 
sensibility  on  account  of  her  friend,  an  emo- 
tion which  certainly  flowed  from  a  very  differ- 
ent source,  blushing  deeply,  replied  that  her 
alarm  concerning  her  friend  had  not  been  the 
cause  of  her  illness,  though  it  might  probably 
increase  it. 

"Nay  now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ann^, 
"  why  deny  an  excess  of  feeling  for  others 
which  distinguishes  you,  and  does  you  so 
much  honour? — ^That  is  so  like  you  !" 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  like  me,"  replied  Ella, 
"  to  tell  a  falsehood. — My  illness,  or  my  emo- 
tion rather,  had  not,  I  assure  you,  so  rational  a 
source." 

"  Perhaps,  perhaps,  madam,"  said  Colonel 
Vane,  "  1  frightened  and  hurt  you  by  opening 
the  door,  and  nearly  throwing  you  downl — If 
so,  1  should  not  easily  forgive  myself." 

"Indeed, sir," returned  Ella,  faintly  smiling 
at  his  alarm  lest  he  had  injured  her  person,  and 
his  unconsciousness  of  the  serious  injury  he  had 
done  her  mind, — "tWcerf,  sir,  you  did  not  hurt, 
and  scarcely  did  you  alarm  me;  and  my  only 
danger,  from  your  opening  the  door  so  suddenly, 
proceeded  from  my  previous  weakness." 

"  Well,  it  is  very  strange,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Anne,  "that  you,  of  all  persons  in  the 
world,  should  be  taken  thus  faint  and  queer 
like  a  fine  lady  ! — You  were  never  so  before." 

"  No, — and  I  hope  never  to  be  so  again, 
dear  cousin,"  replied  Ella,  trying  to  be  gay ; 
while  Colonel  Vane's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 
with  anxious  inquiry.  "  Shall  I  call  your  coach, 
ladies  1"  said  he ;  "  surely  the  heat  of  the  room 
will  be  too  much  for  an  invalid."  But  Ella, 
pleased  perhaps  to  remain  where  ^he  felt  her- 
self an  object  of  interest,  spite  of  his  preju- 
dices, to  this  severe  censor  of  her  conduct,  de- 
clined the  offer,  and,  declaring  she  was  quite 
well  again,  re-entered  the  ball-room,  leaning  on 
Mrs.  Anne  Mordaunt.  "  If  I  might  so  far  pre- 
sume, madam,  as  to  offer  you  my  arm,"  said 
the  Colonel.  But  Ella,  in  no  very  flatlering 
tone  replied,  "I  thank  you,  sir.  but  I  require 
no  further  assistance  from  you." 

"  So,  so !"  thought  Colonel  Vane ;  "  she  is 
not  disposed,  I  see,  to  spoil  me,  whatever  she 
may  do  other  people,  by  her  gracimtsness  /" 

When  they  entered  the  room,  Ella  declined 
all  offers  to  dance,  and  was  soon  seated  with 
some  friends  of  both  sexes  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  who  formed  a  circle  round  her ;  and  one 
of  them  being  known  to  Colonel  Vane,  he  was 
asked  to  join  the  party.  "  I  will,"  said  he, 
blushing,  as  he  spoke,*  at  his  own  versatility, 
"  I  will, — if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent me  first  to  those  ladies,"  bowing  to  Ella 
and  her  cousin,  "for  without  having  had  that 
honour  I  have  presumed  to  address  them." 
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And  Ella,  though  surprised  and  gratified  be- 
yond measure,  made  her  curtsy  and  received 
his  bow  with  a  degree  of  formality  which  as- 
tonished Mrs.  Anne,  who  was  already  half  in 
love  with  this  celebrated  and  charming  man. 

At  this  moment  a  young  lady  came  running 
up  to  Ella,  to  beg  that  she  would  indulge  her 
so  far  as  to  dance  a  reel  of  three  with  her,  as 
a  large  party  had  stayed  on  purpose  to  see  it. 
Ella  immediately  replied, — I  was  very  un- 
well just  now,  IViiss Tyrrell,  and  have  declined 
dancing  any  more  this  evening;  but  that  is 
not  the  reason  of  my  refusing  to  comply  with 
your  request.  I  never  will  make  such  a  public 
exhibition  of  myself  again." 

Dear  me !  Why,  you  did  it  at  the  last  as- 
sembly !" 

"  Yes ;  but  contrary  both  to  my  inclination 
and  my  judgment,  and  I  have  never  forgiven 
myself,  as  Mrs.  Anne  can  testify,  for  having 
had  the  weakness  to  be  over-persuaded  to  do 
what  my  ideas  of  propriety  forbade." 

When  she  first  began  to  speak.  Colonel  Vane 
absolutely  </ar/£<i,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  face 
with  gratified  surprise;  and  when  she  had 
ended,  he  could  hardly  forbear  tJuinking  her 
for  the  pleasure  she  had  given  him. 

"  What  a  liar  that  Linwood  is !"  thought 
Colonel  Vane.  The  young  lady  was  not,  how- 
ever, as  well  satisfied  with  Ella*s  discretion  as 
he  was;  but  saying  she  thought  Miss  Mor- 
daunt  more  nice  than  wise,  and  it  was  very 
hard,  for  she  could  not  dance  the  reel  without 
another  lady,  she,  with  a  saucy  toss  of  her 
head,  departed  in  search  of  a  more  obliging 
person. 

But  the  Colonel's  faith  in  Mr.  Linwood's 
descriptions  was  doomed  to  be  still  further 
shaken.  Ella  was  asked  if  she  had  lately  seen 
any  of  Mr.  Such-an-one*s  caricatures. 

"  No, — 1  have  not,"  she  answered ;  "  I  have 
such  a  dislike  to  caricatures  and  caricaturers, 
(1  mean  of  individual  nature,)  that  I  make  it 
a  scruple  of  conscience  not  to  encourage  so 
vile  a  practice  by  asking  to  see  such  produc- 
tions." 

But  you  draw  yourself,  Miss  Mordaunti" 
eagerly  asked  the  Colonel. 

Very  little,  indeed ;  I  sketch  trees  and 
flowers  from  nature,  and  views  when  travel- 
ling; but  the  ^  human  face  divine'  is  above  my 
imitation." 

**  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
"  in  hatred  to  caricatures.  I  think  it  a  very 
low  order  of  humour,  and  a  ver^  high  one  of 
malignity ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  little  warp  in  the  mind  that  takes  delight 
in  them.  I  dislike  lampoons  of  the  pen  as 
well  as  lampoons  of  the  pencil,  thoui^h  not 
equally,  as  the  former  are  chiefly  directed 
against  mental,  and  therefore  perhaps  corrigi- 
ble imperfections ;  whereas  the  latter  are  al- 
ways levelled  at  bodily  imperfections,  which 
are  surely  more  objects  of  pity  than  of  ridi- 
cule." 
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"  But,"  replied  Ella,  though  less  in  the 
degree  of  malice,  the  lampoon  is  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  caricature,  and  the  mind  that 
could  write  the  one,  if  it  could,  ^ould  proba- 
bly draw  the  other.  For  my  part,  I  cordially 
dislike  and  discourage  both,  and  so  I  do  that 
species  of  mischief  and  fun,  which  is  neither, 
but  partakes  of  the  malignant  nature  of  each 
— I  mean  what  is  called  quizzing  or  plauing 
on  persons  in  order  to  make  them  ridiculous. 
Indeed,"  said  she,  "  I  am  very  much  of  Sir 
Peter  Teazle's  opinion,  that  wit  and  good  na- 
ture are  more  nearly  allied  than  most  persons 
are  aware  of." 

It  was  impossible  for  Ella  to  mistake,  the 
animated  look  of  approbation  with  which  Col- 
onel Vane  regarded  her,  as  she  finished  speak- 
ing and  ventured  to  raise  her  eyes  to  his;  but 
just  as  he  was  going  to  reply,  a  lady  came 
across  the  room,  and  whispered  sometfking  in 
her  ear;  on  which  Ella  took  her  arm,  and 
went  to  the  opposite  side,  where  she  seated 
herself  next  to  a  little  deformed,  overdressed 
young  woman,  who  seemed  an  object  of  par- 
ticular attention  to  several  young  men  and 
women  who  surrounded  her.  Soon  af^er  Ella 
gave  this  lady  her  arm,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  with  her,  and  seemed  listening 
to  her  with  such  courteous  attention,  that  Col- 
onel Vane  supposed  this  extraordinary-looking 
being  was  either  a  person  of  high  rank  and 
consequence,  or  celebrated  for  some  extraordi- 
nary mental  endowments.  At  last,  he  ventured 
to  ask  who  the  lady  was,  leaning  on  Miss 
Mord aunt's  arm. 

"  Oh !  that  is  Miss  Rawlins,"  replied  one 
of  the  ladies. 

**And  who  is  Miss  Rawlins?"  asked  the 
Colonel ;  by  the  attention  she  excites,  and 
even  by  the  manner  of  Miss  Mord  aunt  to  her, 
I  conclude  she  is  a  person  of  some  conse- 
quence." 

"  No,"  was  the  reply ;  "  it  is  because  she 
is  a  person  of  no  consequence  now,  poor  thing ! 
that  Miss  Mordaunt  pays  her  such  attention." 

You  laid  an  emphasis  on  now ;  was  she 
evtr  of  consequence  then  1" 

"O  yes! — a  rich  heiress  like  Miss  Mor- 
daunt herself ;  and  then  even  her  unhappy  per- 
son was  forgotten,  and  her  dress  escaped  ridi- 
cule, and  she  had  as  many  partners  as  any 
one ;  but  she  lost  all  her  money  by  the  villany 
of  an  agent,  and  with  it  the  respect  formerly 
paid  her ;  and  it  is  only  lately  that  she  has  re- 
covered her  spirits  sufficiently  to  accompany 
the  relation,  on  whom  she  is  now  dependent, 
to  our  balls  as  usual.  But  as,  considering  her 
person,  she  is  foolishly  fond  of  dress  and 
dancing,  the  malicious,  whom  her  riches  kept 
in  awe,  presume  on  her  poverty  to  make  a 
joke  of  her;  and  there  is  one  young  man  (by 
the  by,  it  is  the  very  young  man  who  draws 
caricatures,)  who  asKS  her  to  dance  in  order 
to  make  her  expose  herself.  AnO  I  overheard 
that  young  lady  whisper  Miss  Mordaunt  that 
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be  was  going  to  do  it  now.  So,  with  her  usaal 
benevolence,  she  went  to  prevent  this  malevo- 
lent pleasure,  by  taking  the  poor  little  thing 
under  her  protection ;  and  you  see  she  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  is  bringing  ber  hither.'* 

At  this  moment  Ella,  her  countenance  beam> 
ing  with  gratified  benignity,  returned  to  the 
party ;  and  being  vriinng  to  give  her  protegee 
consequence  by  presenting  her  to  a  character 
so  distinguished  as  Colonel  Vane,  she  intro- 
duced them  to  each  other ;  and  the  Colonel, 
emulous  of  Ella^s  liberality^  paid  Miss  Raw- 
lins distinguishing  attention. 

Bless  me,  my  dear  child  suddenly  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Anne  Mo'rdaunt,  interrupting  a 
pleasant  conversation,  **What  did  you  do 
with  m^  housewife  1  You  did  not  give  it  to 
me  again.**  Alarmed  at  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  this  interrogatory,  if  folUiwed  up 
closely,  Ella  could  scarcely  force  herself  to 
answer,  —  I  left  it  in  the  card-room,  I 
believe.*' 

"  Shall  I  fetch  itV*  cried  the  Colonel ;  "A 
housewife,  did  you  say!  pray,  whereabouts 
did  you  leave  it?*' 

•*  Oh !  I  dare  say,  my  dear,  you  left  it 
behind  the  screen,"  replied  Mrs.  Anne;  **I 
saw  you  go  behind  it  to  sew  the  broken  loops 
of  your  sandals;  and  as  yon  were  taken  ill 
there,  and  went  into  the  passage  for  air,  you 
naturally  enough  forgot  the  thread-case  I  had 
lent  to  you." 

The  screen !  what  screen  !*'  cried  Colonel 
Vane,  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  Ella*s  dis- 
tress shooting  instantly  across  his  mind; 
when,  looking  at  Ella,  her  pale  cheek  and  evi- 
dent agitation  confirmed  all  that  he  suspected ; 
and  equally  shocked  and  embarrassed,  but  far 
more  distressed  than  she  was,  he  said,  **I 
will  go  and  seek  for  the  thread-case,**  and  left 
the  room. 

"  Well,  I  protest,  you  are  going  to  be  ill 
again,**  cried  the  affectionate  Mrs.  Anne;  but 
roused  by  this  observation,  Ella  called  up 
every  feeling  of  virtuous  pride  and  conscious 
innocence  of  intention  at  least,  and  prepared 
herself  to  meet  Colonel  Vane,  when  he  re- 
turned, with  such  calmness  as  should  prove 
that  she  felt  it  was  for  him  to  feel  abashed  in 
her  presence  from  the  discovery  that  she  had 
heard  his  severe  censures  on  her  conduct; 
censures,  which  a  very  short  acquaintance  with 
her  had  evidently  done  much  towards  remov- 
ing ;  and  she  remembered  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, that  he  had  desired  to  be  presented  to 
her  before  he  had  suspected  that  she  had  over- 
heard him  forswear  acquaintance  with  her  for 
ever. 

Colonel  Vane  was  sometime  before  he  re- 
turned. As  soon  as  he  entered  the  card-room, 
and  saw  the  screen,  he  conceived  how  Ella 
might  be  totally  hidden  from  his  view,  and 
yet  overhear  all  his  conversation;  and  when 
he  went  behind  the  screen  himself,  and  saw 
the  honsewife  evidently  thrown  down  in  haste. 


for  every  thing  belonging  to  it  was  scattered 
on  the  ground,  he  discovered,  with  a  pang  very 
like  remorse,  the  evident  perturbation  and 
agony  she  must  have  endured,  while,  as  he 
came  in  front  of  the  screen,  she  had  stolen 
out  on  the  other  side,  and  hastened  into  the 
passage.  But  why  should  Ella  be  thus  af- 
fected 1  Had  a  coquette,  then,  so  much  real 
feeling,  and  such  delicacy  on  the  score  of 
reputation  1  Was  it  woundfed  vanity  alone,  or 
a  better  feeling,  that  stole  the  colour  from  her 
cheek,  and  drowned  her  eyes  in  tears  ?  Was 
his  good  opinion  of  more  consequence  to  her 
than  that  of  othe/s  1  But  it  was  remotely,  and 
undefinedly,  even  to  himself,  that  this  idea 
flitted  across  his  mind ;  for  must  not  such  a 
thought  be  the  result  of  the  most  ill-founded 
and  contemptible  conceit]  Yet  why  not  attri- 
bute this  sensibility  to  censure,  to  the  virtuous 
horror  natural  to  a  young  and  innocent  mind, 
in  learning,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
thoughtless  gaiety  and  artless  warmth  of  her 
manner  had  exposed  her  to  imputations  at 
which  her  soul  revolted  1  And  had  he  not 
that  evening  witnessed  proofs  of  the  rectitude 
of  her  feehnss,  and  the  benevolence  of  her 
sentiments,  which  tallied  with  this  construction 
on  her  conduct!  This,  too,  would  account 
for  the  cold,  dignified  civility  of  her  manner. 
Wounded  vanity  would  have  showed  itself  in 
haughty  pique  and  petulant  rudeness ;  culpa- 
ble indifference  to  blame  would  have  exhibited 
itself  in  increased  gaiety,  and  an  increased 
inattention  to  the  common  restraints  of  society ; 
but  wounded  sensibility,  and  offended  delica- 
cy, and  conscious  innocence  unjustly  accused, 
would  have  acted,  he  could  not  deny  it  to  him- 
self, exactly  as  Ella  did ;  and  with  feelings 
difiScult  to  describe,  he  took  up  Mrs.  Anne 
Mordaunt*s  housewife  and  its  furniture,  and 
returned  into  the  ball-room.  He  presented 
them  to  her  in  silence,  and  without  daring  to 
look  towards  Ella,who  remained  silent  also,  but 
soon  entered,  with  seeming  composure,  into  a 
conversation  with  the  gentleman  next  her.  It 
was  near  the  hour  for  the  company  to  assemble 
at  the  tea-tables ;  but  Mrs.  Anne  thinking  Ella 
had  better  return  home,  as  she  complained  of 
a  headache,  one  of  the  gentlemen  was  sent  to 
call  their  carriage;  and,  having  got  it  up  im- 
mediately, he  presented  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Anne 
Mordaunt,  while  the  Colonel  offered  his  to 
Ella ;  but  taking  that  of  the  gentleman  next 
her,  she  smiled  and  said,  Excuse  me.  Colo- 
nel, if  I  prefer  the  support  of  an  old  friend  to 
that  of  a  stranger  ;**  and  she  spoke  the  word 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  the  Colonel  sus- 
pect that  she  meant,  by  stranger,'**  to  say 
enemy.**  And,  mortified  and  conscience- 
stricken,  he  sighed  deeply,  and  followed  them 
in  silence  to  the  carriage;  nor  did  he  leave 
the  door  till  they  drove  off ;  when  to  his  very 
respectful  bow  Ella  replied  by  a  kiss  of  her 
hand,  and  her  cousin  by  several  gracious  in- 
clinations of  her  bead. 
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"  Oh !  what  a  dear,  charming,  beautiful 
man  that  is  !**  cried  Mrs.  Anne,  as  soon  as 
they  drove  off;  *•!  hope,  my  dear,  you  have 
invited  him  to  Bower  Wood  V 

**  No,  indeed,  madam,**  replied  Ella,  "  nor 
shall  I  invite  him.** 

**  Not  invite  him  !  Why,  you  amaze  me. 
Pray  tell  me — *'  Here  Ella,  not  choosing  to 
explain  herself  at  that  moment,  interrupted  her 
by  begging  her  to  let  down  one  of  the  glasses, 
because  she  was  very  faint;  then  throwing 
herself  back  in  the  carriage,  she  sighed  in  a 
manner  so  unusual  for  her,  that  her  affection- 
ate relation  was  alarmed,  an4  asked  her  if  she 
was  unhappy.  "  No,  not  unhappy  tuwu,  only 
agitated,*  she  replied,  **but  I  will  tell  you 
more  to-morrow.*'  Then  falling  into  a  reverie, 
she  spoke  no  more  till  the  carnage  arrived  at 
Bower  Wood;  where,  hastily  wishing  Mrs. 
Anne  good  night,  she  retired  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. 

In  two  days*  time  Captain  Clinton  returned, 
having  left  his  father  out  of  dangrer;  and  he 
heard,  with  no  small  degree  of  triumph,  that 
Colonel  Vane  had  desired  to  be  presented  to 
Miss  Mordaunt,  and  had  conquered  most  of 
his  prepossessions  against  her.  But  he  knew 
the  human  heart  too  well  to  express  all  that 
he  felt,  or  all  that  he  foresaw.  He  knew  that 
Colonel  Vane  would  naturally  enough  be  in- 
clined, if  left  to  himself,  to  admire  Ella  even 
more  than  justice  warranted,  to  reconcile  his 
own  heart  to  the  injustice  he  had  done  her  in 
not  liking  her  enough  at  first;  but  he  also 
knew  that  pride,  and  an  aversion  to  own  him- 
self in  the  wron^,  would  probably  retard  the 
progress  of  his  admiration,  if  he  seemed  eager 
to  urge  it  on ;  he  therefore  did  not  appear  to 
derive  any  triumph  over  his  friend  from  this 
change  of  opinion,  though  he  could  not  help 
owning  to  him  his  suspicions  that  Ella  had 
overheard  their  conversation. 

"  1  am  sure  she  did,'*  replied  Colonel  Vane. 

"What  makes  you  thinK  soV*  asked  Cap- 
tain Clinton. 

"I  wish  to  be  excused  telling  you,"  replied 
the  Colonel,  too  delicate  to  disclose  even  to 
Ella*s  friend,  the  emotions  he  had  witnessed ; 
and  Captain  Clinton,  who  wished  nothin^more 
ardently  than  a  union  betwixt  Ella  and  Vane, 
and  who  knew  how  likely  this  discovery  of 
the  Colonel*s  would  be  to  interest  him  in  her 
favour,  if  he  was  left  to  the  operations  of  his 
own  mind,  pursued  the  discourse  no  further, 
but  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ella  herself.  He 
found  her  more  communicative  than  Colonel 
Vane,  for  she  told  him  what  she  had  over- 
heard,— she  described  all  that  had  passed  after 
he  left  her,  and  her  conviction  that  Colonel 
Vane  was  certain  that  she  had  overheard  all 
that  had  passed. 

•*  But  1  hope  you  believe,*'  cried  Clinton, 
'*that  he  has  altered  his  opinion  of  youV* 

"I  conclude  that  he  has,  or  he  would  not 
have  desired  to  be  presented  to  me ;  but  if  his 
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ideas  of  propriety  are  so  very  rigid,  I  shall 
forfeit  his  good  opinion  again  very  soon;  — 
though,  spite  of  my  better  judgment,  I  am  al- 
most ashamed  to  own  that  1  felt  myself  in- 
fluenced by  his  presence  into  a  change  of  man- 
ner.*' 

"  Ay  indeed !  how  so  1" 

•*  When  my  old  playfellow,  young  Danvers, 
came  up  to  speak  to  me  after  an  absence  of 
some  months,  I  actually  drew  back  my  hand 
as  I  bade  him  welcome,  because  forsooth  your 
fastidious  friend  had  censured  the  readiness 
with  which  I  suffered  my  hand  to  be  pressed ! 
But  ashamed  of  my  condescension  to  the  hu- 
mours of  this  strange  man,  I  held  it  out  to 
him  when  he  left  me  to  join  the  dance,  re- 
solved that  Colonel  Vane  should  like  me  on 
my  own  terms,  or  dislike  me  as  he  chose;  for 
that,  if  I  was  conscious  of  no  improper  feel- 
ing while  giving  my  hand  to  the  friends  who 
^ccosted  me,  there  was  no  harm  in  so  doing.*' 

"  No— not  in  your  own  eyes,  nor  in  that  of 
your  friends ;  but  great  harm  in  the  eyes  of  a 
jealous  man  and  a  lover." 

"  But  Colonel  Vane  is  not  my  lover." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  he  replied ;  and 
Ella  started  from  her  seat  with  an  exclamation 
which  certainly  partook  as  much  of  joy  as 
surprise. 

At  least,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  he  is 
very  likely  to  become  your  lover;  and  there- 
fore you  are  to  consider  whether  he  is  a  prize 
so  well  worth  having,  as  to  make  it  worth 
your  while  to  reform  your  manners  in  order  to 
secure  him." 

Reform  my  manners,  sir  1  and  do  yoti  ioo 
distrust  and  condemn  me  V 

**0h  no! — I  am  only  your  friend  t  nor,  as 
I  am  neither  jealous  nor  suspicious,  would 
your  manner  disturb  me,  even  if  I  were  your 
lover.  I  think  it  the  most  fascinating  and  de- 
lightful manner  possible ;  but  it  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous and  a  most  misleading  one.  Your 
manner  to  me,  for  instance,  if  I  were  not  an 
engaged  man,  would  lead  me  to  suppose  I  was 
a  very  great  fkvourite  with  you,  and  that  my 
addresses  would  be  favourably  received.** 

*•  Absurd  !"  replied  Ella,  **  when  I  venture 
to  let  you  see  by  my  manners  how  much  I 
like  you  because  you  are  an  engaged  man, 
and  therefore  cannot  suppose  I  mean  any  thing 
more  than  the  kindness  of  friendship.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  so  fond  of  the  notice 
and  society  of  married  men ;  for  it  is  hateful 
to  have  one's  motives  misconstrued,  and  to 
have  it  thought,  if  one  is  civil  to  a  man,  that 
one  is  angling  for  offers." 

"  Yes — and  therefore  you  make  all  the  wives 
of  your  acouaintance  jealous,  and  arm  their 
tongues  with  a  thousand  slanders  to  let  off 
against  your  reputation  and  innocence." 

**  Well,  Captain  Clinton,  I  can  only  say," 
replied  Ella,  rather  piqued  at  his  sincerity,  I 
can  only  say,  that  if  my  manners  and  habits 
be  ever  so  wrong,  they  are  my  habits  and 
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manners, — they  are  part  of  me,  and  I  cannot 
be  hypocrite  enough  to  change  or  disguise 
them.'^ 

**Not  without  you  hare  an  adequate  mV 
tive." 

*•  And  what  would  be  one  1" 

"The  wish  of  making  yours  a  heart  that  is 
worthy  of  you.  I  know  you  admire  Colonel 
Vane,  and  I  beliere  you  might  love  him.** 

May  be  so;  but  must  I  therefore  adopt  all 
his  whims,  or  rather  act  a  part  in  order  to  cap- 
tivate him  V* 

"  I  think  that  you  must  either  give  up  all 
idea  of  him,  or  act  conformably  to  bin  ideas  of 
right.  He  is  a  man  of  a  jealous  and  distrust- 
ful nature;  but  it  is  his  only  fault.  If  you 
were  living  with  a  nervous  person,  whom  the 
shutting  of  a  door  hard  would  throw  into  a  fit, 
you  would  either  quit  that  person,  or  take  care 
to  shut  the  door  gently ;  so,  if  you  were  to 
love  a  jealous  man,  you  must  either  learn  to 
abstain  from  what  might  give  him  umbrage, 
or  conquer  your  attachment.** 

**  I  should  conquer  my  attachment  !**  ex- 
claimed Ella  indignantly;  "but  I  have  as  yet 
no  attachment  to  conquer,  nor  mil  I  have;  for 
I  could  never  be  happy  with  a  man  who  was 
liable  to  mistake  the  gaiety  of  innocence  for 
constitutional  levity,  and  the  freedom  results 
ing  from  an  affectionate  heart,  for  the  forward- 
ness of  a  depraved  one.'* 

"  Well ;  time  will  show  whether  you  can 
keep  this  resolution,  and  in  the  meanwhile  my 
friend  must  make  his  own  way  with  you.'* 

"  i  assure  you,  sir,"  said  Ella  gravely,  "  he 
shall  never  come  hither,  an  invited  guest  of 
mine  —  he  shall  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
suspecting  that  the  ^  arrant  coquette''  has  a  de- 
sign on  his  heart ; — whenever  we  meet,  as  I 
like  his  conversation,  and  honour  his  charac- 
ter, 1  will  not  avoid  him;  but  never,  never 
shall  he  have  it  in  his  power  to  say  that  Ella 
Mordaunt  condescended  to  court  the  acquaint- 
ance and  attention  of  a  man  to  whom  she  was 
an  object  of  censure  and  suspicion." 

"  I  commend  your  spirit,"  replied  Captain 
Clinton ;  "  and  should  Colonel  Vane  express 
his  wonder  at  not  being  your  invited  guest,  I 
will  tell  him  the  reason.'* 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  Ella;  and  Captain 
Clinton  took  his  leave,  rejoiced  at  her  aeter- 
mination,  and  resolved  to  impart  it  immedi- 
ately to  his  friend,  as  he  well  knew  it  would 
exalt  her  in  his  estimation,  and  make  a  man  of 
bis  nature  still  more  eager  to  obtain  that  fa- 
vour which  the  indignant  pride  of  an  offended 
woman  was  eager  to  withhold  from  him. 

He  was  not  wrong  in  his  conjectures. — 
Though  sorry  and  mortified.  Colonel  Vane 
commended  the  determination  of  Ella,  acqui- 
esced in  its  propriety,  and  did  not  resent  it  by 
his  conduct ; — on  the  contrary,  he  paid  her  the 
most  respectful  attention  whenever  they  met, 
and  Ella  at  length  discovered  that  it  was  not 


so  easy  to  retain  her  determination  not  to  love 
*  a  jealous  and  distrustful  man.* 

But  what  became  of  the  election  1  The  old 
members  were  returned,  much  to  the  mortifi- 
cation of  busy  Mr.  Linwood,  who  could  not 
succeed  in  stirring  up  an  opposition,  and  who, 
owing  Colonel  Vane  a  gruage  for  not  consent* 
ing  to  stand,  took  his  revenge  by  telling  every 
one  he  was  making  love  to  the  heiress,  who 
would  jilt  him  as  she  had  done  every  one  else. 
To  be  brief;  Colonel  Vane's  leave  of  absence 
had  nearly  expired,  and  he  was  about  to  leave 

W  ,  when  Ella  was  prevailed  upon  to  give 

a  small  select  ball  to  celebrate  Mrs.  £ane 
Mordaunt's  birthday* 

"To  be  sure,'*  said  Captain  Clinton,  "as 
Vane  is  ^oing  away,  you  will  break  through 
your  resolution,  and  invite  him.** 

"  No— his  approaching  departure  is  a  reason 
why  I  should  not  invite  him — for  let  me  con- 
tinue the  effort  but  a  little  longer,  and  my  trial 
will  be  over.** 

"  Oh  !  then  you  own  it  is  an  effort!*' 

"  Yes, — and  a^reai  one  too,  but  I  will  per- 
severe to  the  end.'*^  And  Captain  Clinton  was 
resolved  she  should  have  the  merit  of  perseve- 
ring, and  yet  that  his  friend  should  be  at  the 
ball;  for  he  wished  him  to  see  Ella  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  namely,  at  her  own  house. 
He  wished  him  also  to  see  the  simplicity  yet 
magnificence  with  which  her  own  exquisite 
taste  had  ornamented  the  apartments;  —  in 
short,  he  had  set  his  mind  on  Colonel  Vane's 
being  once  at  least  the  guest  of  Ella ;  and  afler 
talking  the  whole  matter  over  t^e-di-t^te  with 
Mrs.  Anne,  who  was  the  queen  of  the  feast, 
she  gave  him  leave  to  invite  Colonel  Vane, 
and  promised  to  take  all  the  responsibility  on 
herself.  But  as  Captain  Clinton  knew  the 
Colonel  would  not  go  on  Mr£>.  Anne's  invita- 
tion only,  he  took  care  how  he  worded  it,  and 
accosted  him  with,  —  "So,  Vane,  at  last  the 
embargo  is  taken  off,  and  you  are  invited  to 
the  ball  at  Bower  Wood?" 

"Indeed!"  replied  the  Colonel,  more  grati- 
fied than  he  chose  to  own  even  to  himself, — 
"  Indeed  !  and  would  you  advise  me  to  accept 
the  invitation?" 

"  To  be  sure.  I  know  you  are  going  out  of 
town  till  the  day  arrivps — ^l)ut  you  will  be  here 
time  enough  for  that." 

"  Certainly  I  shall, — ^but  wh  ^re  is  the  card  ! 
I  must  answer  it." 

"  There  is  no  card — Miss  Mordaunt  has  is- 
sued no  cards,  (which  was  iadeed  the  truth,) 
and  a  verbal  answer  by  me  will  be  sufficient." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Colonel  Vane ;  "  then 
tell  Miss  Mordaunt  I  will  have  the  honour  to 
wait  on  her.  But,"  added  he  afUr  a  pause, 
"  she  ought  not  to  have  invited  me.  If  she 
was  right  in  the  first  instance,  she  was  wrong 
in  the  last,  and  I  should  have  respected  her 
more  had  she  remained  firm  in  her  resolution." 

"  You  are  the  most  ungrateful,  romantic,  ri- 
diculous being  I  ever  knew^"  te^Ued^Vv^  ^\ 
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cretly  pleased  Clinton,  who  knew  that  Ella 
had  acted  as  the  Colonel  thought  she  ought  to 
have  done ;  *'  Why,  man !  you  will  always 
refine  away  your  own  happiness,  and  utterly 
destroy  that  of  your  wife,  if  you  ever  have 
one." 

"  My  wife*s  notions,"  replied  he,  »•  must 
be  as  refined  as  my  own,  or  she  would  never 
be  my  wife." 

That  day  Colonel  Vane  left  W  ,  and 

did  not  return  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  the 
ball  at  Bower  Wood ;  therefore  he  had  no  op- 
portunity of  seeing  Ella,  and  finding  out  the 
deceit  which  had  been  put  on  him. 

Ella,  meanwhile,  had  been  preparing  for  her 
entertainment;  and  when  every  thing  was 
completed,  and  the  gratified  Mrs.  Anne  Mor- 
daunt  had  surveyed  all  the  new  decorations  of 
the  apartments,  and  beheld  the  taste  with 
which  the  old  ones  had  been  arrayed,  she  de- 
clared that  Ella  had  exceeded  even  herself. 
But  the  mistress  of  the  elegant  mansion,  the 
directress  of  the  splendid  feast,  moved  through 
the  brilliant  suite  of  rooms  pensive,  anxious, 
and  absent ; — for  the  eye  that  she  most  wish- 
ed to  please  would  not  behold  the  charm 
which  she  had  laboured  to  spread  around,  the 
lips  whose  praises  she  most  coveted  would 
not  breathe  in  her  ear  the  accents  of  admira- 
tion. 

She  was  indulging  these  tender  thoughts, 
for  tender  they  certainly  were,  and,  retiring 
into  an  inner  room  from  the  crowd  which  was 
just  beginning  to  assemble,  was  replacing  the 
head  of  a  rare  and  newly-purchased  plant 
which  had  escaped  from  the  lath  which  sup- 
ported it,  when  turning  round  she  beheld  the 
object  of  her  reverie  beside  her !  while  almost 
with  a  scream  of  astonishment  she  exclaimed, 
in  return  to  his  smile  of  pleasure  and  his  re- 
spectful bow,  Colonel  Vane,  is  it  possible, 
sir,  that  I  see  you  here  !" 

Equally  surprised  in  his  turn.  Colonel  Vane 
replied,  Did  not  Captain  Clinton  deliver  my 
answer  to  you,  madam,  and  tell  you  I  would 
have  the  honour  to  wait  on  you  1" 

*  No — indeed  he  did  not,"  said  Ella,  with 
an  arch  smile,  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that 
without  any  infringement  of  her  dignity  Colo- 
nel Vane  was  her  guest;  and  dismissing  en- 
tirely from  her  mind  the  idea  which  at  first 
disturbed  her,  a  suspicion  wholly  unworthy  of 
Colonel  Vane*s  character,  that  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  come  uninvited,  she  attributed  his 
appearance  at  her  ball  to  the  injudicious 
though  well-meant  deception  of  Captain  Clin- 
ton and  Mrs.  Anne  Moraaunt. 

But  though  Ella*8  countenance,  which  had 
worn  an  expression  of  even  haughty  surprise 
when  she  first  saw  Colonel  Vane,  now  wore 
one  of  archness  and  pleasantry.  Colonel  Vane 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  either  the  one 
expression  or  the  other.  It  was  evident  she 
did  not  expect  him,  or  that  she  was  acting  a 
part :  the  question  was,  whether  she  had  in- 


vited him,  or  had  not?  —  But  I  will  not  re- 
main any  longer  in  this  suspense,"  said  he  to 
himself,  *^and  I  will  tell  her  that  if  she  wishes 
me  to  go,  I  will  go  directly." 

Just  as  he  had  made  this  resolution,  Ella, 
whom  politeness  forbade  to  let  Colonel  Vane 
know  he  was  there  without  invitation,  said 
to  him,  As  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  seeing  you  at  my  house,  sir,  I 
hope  ^ou  will  allow  me  to  show  you  what  it 
contains  of  value ;  in  this  room  are  some  very 
fine  pictures." 

"In  seeing  you,  Miss  Mordaunt,  I  see," 
replied  the  Colonel,  "  what  is  most  valuable 
and  most  precious  here." 

^^Indeed  /"  said  Ella,  archly  smiling,  brii- 
Hani  perhaps,  but  noi  precious^  surely,  in  your 
estimation  i" 

"  Spare  me.  Miss  Mordaunt,  spare  roe  the 
mortification  of  recollecting  the  moment  now 
long  past,  and  always  repented  of,  when  I  was 
unjust  J  and  you  ealumniaied,^^  Ella  bowed, 
and  turned  away  her  head ;  for  she  was  con- 
scious that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,* 
but  tears  of  pleasure  and  of  tenderness.— 
"Allow  me  to  add,"  resumed  the  Colonel, 
"  that  I  can  look  at  nothing  here  with  satis- 
faction, not  even  at  vou,  till  I  am  assured  that 
I  am  a  welcome  and  a  bidden  guest." 

"  I  would  not,"  she  replied, "  have  told  you 
a  perhaps  unpleasant  truth ;  but,  when  thus 
interroaated,  I  will  not  be  so  mean  as  to  tell 
you  a  ralsehood.  You  are  a  welcome^  but  not 
a  hidden  guest.  I  did  not,  would  not,  could 
not,  invite  you  to  my  house,  you  know  I  could 
not,  till  some  acknowledgment  on  your  part, 
that  you  had  hastily  aad  erroneously  judged 
me,  had  appeased  my  ofifended  delicacy.  But 
now  you  have  said  all  that  was  necessary  — 
you  have  owned  that  you  were  unjust — and  I 
will  remember  of  the  past,  only  those  judi- 
cious hints  for  my  conduct  which  it  aflforded 
me,  and  which  may  serve  in  some  points  to 
direct  the  future." 

Miss  Mordaunt — madam — you  confound 
me  by  your  ffoodness,"  he  replied;  and  so 
wayward  are  Uie  fancies  of  a  jealous  man,  he 
/carerf,  he  thtught  that  she  was  now  giving 
him  too  much  encouragement.  "  But,  mad- 
am, you  must  allow  me  to  inquire  t/\io  has 
presumed  thus  to  impose  both  on  you  and  me." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  no  more  on  that  subject  than 
you  do — but  I  suspect  it  was  a  lady,  and  the 
queen  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  Anne  Mordaunt, 
who  candidly  told  me,  she  should  not  think 
her  entertainment  complete,  unless  it  was 
graced  by  your  presence." 

"  But  Captain  Clinton  brought  me  the  in- 
vitation." * 

"Very  likely,  deceived  himself  by  Mrs. 
Anne;  or  if  he  were  in  the  plot,  surely  you 
will  not  be  very  angry  1" 

"  One  man,  madam,"  replied  Colonel  Vane 
gravely,  "ought  to  be  careful  how  he  pre- 
sumes to  jest  with  another." 
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•*  Colonel  Vane !"  cried  Ella,  turning  pale 
with  alarm,  and  layingr  her  hand  involuntarily 
on  his  arm  while  she  fixed  her  eyes  earnestly 
on  his  face.  He  understood  and  felt  the  /oree 
of  the  appeal ;  and  gently  pressing  the  hand 
whose  unconscious  grasp  was  not  lost  on  him, 
he  told  her,  that  though  he  must  reprove,,  he 
would  not  resent  Captain  Clinton's  subterfuge, 
if  he  were  really  to  blame.  And  soon  afl^r, 
as  Mrs.  Anne  took  nearly  the  whole  blame  on 
herself,  Colonel  Vane  thanked  both  him  and 
her  for  having  betrayed  him  into  a  very  charm- 
ing evening,  and  Ella  retired  to  rest  happier 
than  she  had  been  for  many  a  day ;  for  Uolo- 
nel  Vane  had  appeared  a  lover  in  all  but  the 
name,  and  she  flattered  herself  that  before  he 

left  W  he  would  make  her  a  declaration 

in  form.  What  was  now  become  of  her  reso- 
lution, never  to  marry  a  jealous  and  distrusts 
ful  man  1  Alas !  it  was  forgotten ;  or  this  one 
fault  was  lost  in  the  blaze  of  numberless  real 
or  imagined  virtues.  But  she  knew  not  yet 
the  character  of  Colonel  Vane,  nor  the  caution 
that  influences  every  action  and  every  resolve 
of  a  man  of  his  disposition. 

Colonel  Vane  did  love  Ella,  passionately 
love  her — but  though  he  had  the  nrmest  fiaith 
in  her  innocence  and  her  principles,  her  man- 
ners were  not  such  as  he  should  wish  for  in 
his  wife.  It  was  a  manner  to  invite  attention 
and  even  affection  from  every  one,  because  it 
seemed  to  promise  both ;  and  whether  the  im- 
pelling motive  was  benevolence  or  coquetry. 
It  exposed  a  woman  to  the  danger  of  solicita- 
tions; a  danger  to  which  even  virtue  itself 
should  shrink  from  being  exposed — for  crav- 
ing and  gratified  vanity  has  undone,  as  he 
justly  thought,  more  women  in  a  year,  than 
originally  vicious  inclinations  in  ten;  and  if 
he  were  called  abroad  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  as  he  would  probably  be,  how  could 
he,  without  anxiety,  wearying  and  incessant, 
leave  a  wife  alone  and  unprotected,  and  to  her 
own  guidance,  whose  beauty  could  not  fail  to 
attract  admirers,  and  whose  manners  were 
such  as  to  give  those  lovers  encouragement  1 

So  reasoned  and  so  felt  Colonel  Vane, 
though  he  loved  with  ardour, — or  rather  became 
he  loved  with  ardour ;  and  he  resolved  to  leave 

W         without  making  any  avowal  of  his 

love  and  tryin?  to  obtain  a  confession  of  hers 
in  return,  wishing  to  try  what  effect  some 
weeks  of  absence  would  have  on  his  attach- 
ment, and  on  the  preference  which  Ella  felt 
for  him ;  and  wisely  considering  that,  unless 
their  mutual  regard  could  stand  that  test,  he 
did  not  love  her  sufficiently  to  overlook  her 
faults,  nor  she  him  sufficiently  to  bear  with 
his  sense  of  them.  As  he  was  now  an  allow- 
ed visiter  at  Bower  Wood,  he  went  thither  to 
bid  her  farewell,  having  studied  what  he  would 
say  when  he  arose  to  depart,  something  ten- 
der enough  to  prove  how  much  he  admired 
her,  yet  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  commit  him- 
self ;  while  Ella  on  her  side,  if  Colonel  Vane 


did  not  make  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments, 
had  settled  what  sort  of  leave  she  would  take 
of  kimr—ii  was  to  be  one  so  fully  worded,  and 
so  calmly  delivered,  that  he  should  not  sus- 
pect how  much  she  was  disappointed,  and 
how  deeply  she  regretted  his  departure.  He 
came  to  Bower  Wood  accordingly  the  day  be- 
fore he  was  to  set  off;  and  Ella,  as  much  on 
her  guard  as  he  was,  received  him  with  com- 
posure, though,  as  her  cousin  was  absent,  she 
received  him  tdte-&-tdte.  But  while  he  sat  there, 
gazing  with  ever-increasing  admiration  on  that 
face  which  he  should  soon  behold  no  more, 
the  idea  of  his  approaching  separation  from 
Ella  so  much  unmanned  him  |hat  he  felt,  if  he 
trusted  himself  longer  in  her  presence,  he 
should  betray  his  heart  entirely  to  her.  He 
therefore  suddenly  arose  and  took  her  hand, 
meaning  to  say  what  he  intended,  and  to  ex- 
press the  usual  parting  wishes;  but  overcome 
by  emotion,  neither  he  nor  Ella  spoke  a  single 
word, — but  he  bowed  upon  her  hand  in  silence, 
and  then,  not  even  looking  at  her,  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

Ella  sat  for  some  time  af^er  he  left  her,  ab- 
sorbed in  a  reverie,  at  once  painful  and  plea- 
sant. True,  he  had  not  made  the  long  de- 
sired and  long  expected  proposal,  but  he  had 
quitted  her  in  such  evident  emotion  and  such 
expressive  silence  as  love  alone  could  have 
occasioned;  and  she  could  not  help  hoping 
that  he  might  write  the  feelings  and  wishes 
which  he  did  not  speak.  But  then  the  thought 
that  day  afler  day  would  pass,  week  after 
week,  month  afler  month  perhaps,  without  her 
eye  beholding,  her  ear  hearing,  or  her  mind 
holdinor  sweet  communion  with  his,  filled  her 
with  almost  intolerable  agony  ;  and  to  remain 
on  that  spot  where  she  had  seen  and  conversed 
with  him,  but  could  see  an4  converse  with 
him  no  longer,  seemed  such  an  increase  of  her 
suffering,  that  she  very  gladly  took  advantage 
of  an  excuse  to  hasten  into  Devonshire, 
though  the  cause  of  her  journey  gave  her  con- 
siderable pain ;  for  it  was  no  other  than  the 
illness  of  her  relation  Mrs.  Anne  Mordaunt, 
who  was  ordered  for  a  threatening  inflamma- 
tion on  the  lungs  into  the  mild  climate  of  Sid- 
mouth.  Thither,  therefore,  she  bore  her 
drooping  charge ;  but  bore  in  vain ;  the  power 
of  medicine,  of  salubrious  air,  and  of  the  most 
unremitting  attention,  failed  to  save  this  harm- 
less and  unoflending  being  from  the  disease 
that  impended  over  her ;  and  before  they  had 
been  resident  six  weeks  in  the  West,  Ella 
was  fated  to  follow  a  second  adopted  parent 
to  her  last  home. 

The  occupation  of  watching  by  the  bed  of 
sickness,  painful  as  it  was,  served  to  divert 
Ella's  mind  from  the  anxieties  of  an  every  day 
increasing  and  perhaps  hopeless  passion;  and 
when  the  necessity  of  these  attentions  was 
over,  Ella  felt  herself  again  thrown  on  the 
world  an  unprotected  orphan,  and  also  restored 
to  all  the  painful  consciousness  which  had 
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hitherto  been  suspended.— She  was  again 
obliged  to  look  round  for  a  companion,  and 
felt  added  regret  for  the  little  prospect  she 
now  had  of  obtaining,  what  in  her  orphan 
state  was  so  particularly  desirable,  the  pro- 
tection of  a  husband.  While  her  plans  con- 
tinued unfixed,  she  received  an  invitation  to 
stay  at  the  house  of  a  married  friend  in  Lon- 
don, and  thither  she  immediately  repaired, 
glad  of  any  change  and  any  scene  which  would 
take  her  from  herself,  and  weaken  the  power 
of  certain  images  and  recollections  in  her 
mind. 

Colonel  Vane  meanwhile,  who  found  that 
in  leaving  W— he  had  not  left  his  attach- 
ment behind  him,  but  that  he 

'f     Dragged  at  each  remove  a  lengthemng  chain," 

was  eager  to  learn  of  Captain  Clinton  all  pos- 
sible intelligence  of  Ella  and  her  movements, 
and  therefore  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence 
with  him.  He  was  conseauently  informed 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Anne  Mordaunt,  and  of 
Ella^s  visit  to  London.  "  She  is  again,  then,'* 
thought  Colonel  Vane,  alone  and  unpro- 
tected. O  that  I  could  at  once  resolve  to  offer 
her  the  protection  of  a  husband !  But  as  other 
men  may  do  that  only  too  soon,  I  will,  as 
soon  as  duty  allows  me,  go  to  London  and 
see  how  she  is  situated  — and  as  much  im- 
pelled by  jealousy  as  by  love.  Colonel  Vane 
set  off  for  the  metropolis. 

Ella  had  now  been  two  months  in  London ; 
and  though  she  was  conscious  of  a  deeply- 
rooted  attachment,  she  was  not  unhappy,  for 
the  excellence  of  her  temper  ledlier  to  oe  and 
appear  pleased  with  the  efforts  made  to  amuse 
her;  and  she  could  not  but  be  gratified  with 
the  attentions  paid  her  by  the  gentlemen  who 
visited  at  the  house  of  her  friends,  amongst 
whom  were  men  whose  situation  in  life  was 
such  as  to  authorize  them  to  aspire  to  her  hand. 
Buttheencournging  smiles,  the  condescending 
familiarity,  which  before  she  became  exclu- 
sively attached  to  one  man  had  distinguished 
her  conduct  to  all,  were  now  wholly  with- 
held; and  though  the  eye  of  Colonel  Vane  no' 
longer  beheld  her,  her  manner  was  such  as 
would  have  gratified  even  his  jealous  feeling 
and  rigid  ideas  of  propriety,  if  a  being  under 
the  influence  of  jealousy  be  capable  of  ever 
seeing  things  as  they  really  are.  Besides, 
the  recent  loss  of  an  unoffending  and  affection- 
ate relation,  the  consciousness  of  her  being  a 
lone  and  insulated  being,  and  the  conviction 
that  wealth  and  independence  are  empty  pos- 
sessions if  they  are  unaccompanied  with  the 
ties  of  family  love,  and  the  pleasures  of  do- 
mestic intercourse,  damped  that  gaiety  which 
used  to  carry  her  into  excess  of  liveliness,  and 
threw  a  pensive  shade  over  her  countenance, 
which,  without  diminishing  its  beauty,  in- 
creased its  interest. 
J    The  first  night  of  Colonel  Vane's  arrival  in 
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London,  he  went  to  the  theatre,  intending  to 

f present  himself  tlie  next  day,  authorized  by  a 
etter  from  Captain  Clinton,  at  the  house  of 
Ella's  friends.  It  so  happened,  that  Ella  and  her 
friends,  attended  by  gentlemen  who  had  dined 
with  them,  went  to  the  same  theatre,  and  sat  in 
a  box  opposite  to  the  one  which  the  Colonel  had 
entered.  —  What  a  welcome  opportunity  to  a 
man  of  his  disposition ! — He  could  waich  un- 
seen the  conduct  of  the  woman  he  loved,  when 
surrounded  by  other  men,  and  when  uncon- 
scious of  his  restraining  presence!  He  did 
watch  her,  observing,  as  he  did  so,  the  paleness 
of  her  cheek,  and  the  thinness  of  her  person, 
occasioned,  he  hoped,  by  anxious  attendance 
on  her  relation,  and  also,  (but  this  he  scarcely 
dared  whisper  to  himself)  by  some  anxiety  of 
a  more  tender  nature.  —  Nor  was  she  in  her 
usual  spirits.  —  In  short,  he  really  saw  her  as 
I  have  described  her  above ;  and  with  all  his 
propensity  to  turn  and  twist  her  manner  and 
conduct  into  what  he  disapproved,  he  was 
forced  at  length  to  allow  his  heart  to  be  glad- 
dened by  the  conviction  that  her  conduct  that 
evening,  though  she  was  surrounded  by  men 
\^ho  evidently  admired,  and  sought  every 
means  of  engaging  her  attention,  and  paying 
her  what  the  French  call  /es  wiiU  aoirw^  was 
exactly  such  as  he  should  wisn  to  be  that  of 
his  wife;  and  now,  from  the  bottom  of  his 
soul,  he  wished  that  wife  to  be  Ella  Mor- 
daunt. 

Full  of  these  proper  wishes  and  just  re- 
solves, he  was  preparing, — though  not  with- 
out trepidation,  and  all  hope  of  being  beloved 
having  vanished  from  his  mind, —  for  well 
does  the  bard  say,  **The  lover  is  a  man 
afraid," — he  was  preparing  to  go  to.  the  box 
and  pay  his  compliments  to  Ella,  when  a  bro- 
ther officer  came  hastily  up  to  him,  and  begged 
him  to  go  out  with  him  instantly. — He  did  so; 
and  had  the  mortification  to  learn,  that  if  he 
wished  to  prevent  a  duel  between  two  hot- 
headed young  men  of  his  acquaintance,  he 
must  follow  Inm  instantly  to  the  Bedford 
Arms.  He  did  so;  and  was  detained  there 
till  it  was  too  late  to  return  to  the  theatre. 

The  next  day,  however,  he  resolved  to  make 
himself  amends,  and  call  on  Ella;  and  if  he 
found  her  alone,  and  that  she  received  him  in 
a  way  that  should  encourage  his  hopes  of  her 
liking  him  in  secret,  he  thought,  yes,  he  was 
iure  that  he  should  declare  his  passion. — Ac- 
cordingly, he  set  off  for  Montagu  Place;  — 
but  he  had  the  mortification  of  learning  there 
that  Miss  Mordaunt,  attended  only  by  her  ser- 
vants, had  set  off  for  Wales,  being  summoned 
thither  by  the  illness  of  a  friend. — "  How  un- 
fortunate!" thought  Colenel  Vane;  "but  I 
can  inquire  which  road  she  took,  and  follov* 
her.— Yet,  no — then  I  should  commit  myself-— 
for  what  right  could  I  have  to  follow  her, 
unless  I  went  on  purpose  to  make  her  an  offer 
of  marriage  r'  And  sad,  disappointed,  but  still 
too  cautious  and  undecided  to  end  his  anxieties 
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at  once,  be  returned  to  his  hotel,  and  Ella  pur- 
sued her  journey  uninterrupted. 

The  two  months  that  ensued  were  months 
of  great  anxiety  to  Colonel  Vane,  for  Ella  did 
not  write  even  to  her  friend,  the  betrothed 
wife  of  Captain  Clinton;  and  all  that  was 
known  of  her  was,  that  she  was  in  Wales- 
hut  that  her  servants  were  returned  to  Bower 
Wood and  all  they  could  tell  of  their  mis- 
tress was  that  her  return  was  uncertain. — 
However,  just  as  Colonel  Vane's  own  regi- 
ment had  been  ordered  to  W  ,  and  had 

marched  in,  Ella  returned  to  Bower  Wood 
and  alone,  but  was  almost  immediately  joined 
there  by  friends  from  London.  Colonel  Vane 
was  not  slow  to  pay  his  compliments  to  Ella 
on  her  arrival ;  and  if  embarrassment  of  man- 
ner, and  emotion  too  strons  to  be  concealed, 
were  requisite  to  convince  him  he  might  offer 
without  fear  of  being  refused,  Ella's  appear- 
ance when  she  first  saw  Colonel  Vane  was 
sufficient  to  lay  every  tender  apprehension  to 
rest,  and  encoura^  him  to  hope  tor  all  that  he 
desired.  But  this  embarrassment  and  this 
emotion  did  not  seem  to  originate  merely  in 
the  conscious  feelings  of  a  susceptible  and  at- 
tached woman ;  her  cheek  kept  varying  from 
red  to  pale,  from  pale  to  red,  and  her  manner 
changing  from  kindness  to  coldness,  and  from 
openness  to  sudden  reserve,  during  the  whole 
time  that  he  remained  at  Bower  Wood.  How- 
ever, when  he  took  leave  she  cordially  bade 
him  consider  himself  as  a  welcome  guest  at 
her  house,  and  fixed  a  day  for  his  dining 
there. — Strange,  uncertain,  variable,  but  fas- 
cinating creature !"  thought  Colonel  Vane  as 
he  left  the  house. — "  How  unaccountable  was 
her  manner ! — A  painful,  not  a  pleasing  con- 
sciousness seemed  to  oppress  her  during  my 
visit ;  and  she  looked  as  if  something  weighed 
heavily  on  her  mind. — What  has  she  been  so 
long  about  in  Wales  1  I  wish  I  knew." 

I  shall  pass  over  the  few  succeeding  weeks, 
and  content  myself  with  saying,  that  every 
day  decreased  Colonel  Vane's  distrust  of 
Ella's  capability  to  make  him  happy  as  a 
wife,  and  increased  his  admiration  of  her 
charms  and  her  virtues ; — but  he  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  to  disclose  the  state  of  his  heart 
to  her,  when  Ella's  friends  proposed  a  voyage 
down  the  Wye,  and  Colonel  Vane  was  asked 
to  join  the  party.  To  a  proposal  so  likely  to 
make  him  still  more  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Ella  he  joyfully  acceded ;  and 
as  there  was  no  other  single  man  of  the  party, 
Ella,  without  any  design  of  his  or  hers,  was 
lef^  to  his  care;  and  she  could  without  impro- 
priety hang  on  his  arm,  and  walk  alone  with 
him  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  river,  and 
along  its  wooded  rocks,  though  such  fami- 
liarity and  distinction  would  in  the  streets  of 

W  have  been  wisely  judged  indecorous. 

— And  while  his  heart  was  still  more  soAened, 
still  more  attached  by  the  endearing  familiari- 
ty thus  endured,  and  by  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 


rounding  scenery,  Colonel  Vane  forgot  he  had 
ever  hesitated,  and  was  only  withheld  by  the 
emotion  and  timidity  of  a  lover  from  avowing 
his  passion ;  when  an  accident  threw  him  off 
his  guard,  and  made  an  immediate  avowal  an 
act  of  duty  and  honour.  As  Ella  and  Colonel 
Vane  reached  the  boat  on  their  return  from 
viewing  the  ruins  of  Goodrich  Castle,  before 
the  rest  of  the  company,  **  Perhaps,"  said 
Ella,  our  friends  are  seeking  us ;  you  had 
better  try  to  find  them,  while  I  sit  in  the 
boat." — 50  saying,  without  waiting  for  assist- 
ance she  attempted  to  enter  it;  but  instead  of 
putting  her  foot  in,  she  put  it  against  the  boat, 
and  by  the  suddenness  with  wnich  it  moved 
away  she  was  precipitated  head  foremost  into 
the  river,  and  so  near  the  boat,  that  her  dan- 
ger, but  for  immediate  succour,  would  have 
been  great.  But  Colonel  Vane  jumped  in 
aAer  her,  and  in  a  minute  more  she  was  safe 
on  land,  and  much  less  alarmed  than  Colonel 
Vane  himself. — Indeed  his  agitation  resembled 
frenzy — he  clasped  her  almost  convulsively  to 
his  bosom,  exclaiming^  dreadful !  to  see  the 
water  close  once  more  over  all  that  I  most  love 
on  earth !  But  she  is  safe,  I  have  rescued 
Aer."  Then  bursting  into  tears,  he  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands,  regarjlless  who  witnessed 
the  expressions  of  his  tenderness  and  his  emo- 
tion ;  while  the  sad  scene  of  his  father's  death 
again  lived  in  his  remembrance.  By  this  time 
the  rest  of  the  party  arrived,  and  were  full  of 
consternation  at  seeing  Ella  and  Colonel 
Vane's  wet  and  miserable  condition — and  not 
a  little  agitated  when  they  learned  the  cause. 
— But  to  obtain  a  change  of  clothes  where 
they  were,  seemed  difficult  if  not  impossible ; 
and  as  Ella  professed  that  she  felt  no  alarm 
lest  she  should  take  cold,  they  all  entered  the 
boat,  and  desired  the  boatmen  to  row  as  fast 
as  they  could  to  Monmouth.  But  not  fast 
enough  could  they  row  for  the  alarmed  feel- 
ings of  Colonel  Vane,  whose  apprehensions 
lest  Ella  should  suffer  from  sitting  so  long  in 
her  wet  crarments  took  such  entire  possession 
of  his  mind,  that  his  usual  self-command  for- 
sook him,  and  he  could  scarcely  preserve  his 
temper  when  his  companions  allowed  their 
own  attention  to  be  called  off  from  Ella  by  the 
still  increasing  beauty  of  the  rocks  on  either 
side  of  them ;  nay,  he  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  quarrelling  with  Ella  herself,  when  she 
endeavoured,  though  vainly,  to  prevail  on 
them  all  to  stop  and  walk  up,  as  is  the  custom, 
the  very  high,  grand,  and  wooded  rock  called 
Symon  s  Yatt  — urging  the  necessity  of  no 
time  being  lost  if  she  wished  to  escape  per- 
haps destruction. — But  Ella  had  no  fear,  no 
painful  feelings  whatever,  and  perhaps  the 
happy  though  fluttered  state  of^  her  spirits 
might  preserve  her  from  the  illness  Colonel 
Vane  dreaded  for  her ;  for  she  now  saw  love 
triumphant  over  every  other  consciousness  in 
the  man  whom  she  preferred  to  every  other ; 
and  she  also  saw,  that  aAer  this  public  dvv 
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play  of  his  tenderness,  he  was  bound  by  every 
nonourable  principle  to  make  a  direct  avowal 
of  his  wishes  and  intentions.  Her  friends  and 
companions  felt  the  same  necessity ;  and  be- 
ing oonvinced  that  opportunity  alone  was  now 
wanting  for  that  purpose,— as  soon  as  Ella 
and  Colonel  Vane  had  made  a  thorough  change 
of  raiment  at  Monmouth,  and  there  was  an 
excuse  for  leaving  them  together,  the  whole 
party  contrived,  for  different  reasons,  to  leave 
the  room,  and  Colonel  Vane  no  longer  deferred 
the  long  meditated  and  long  wished  declara^ 
tion. 

But  Ella's  answer  was  not  exactly  all  his 
heart  demanded,  though  it  was  what  his  judg^ 
ment  approved.  She  frankly  told  him,  that 
though  ner  feelings  were  decidedly  in  his  fa- 
vour, her  reason  was  not— because  she  knew 
that  A{«  reason  had  once  most  decidedly  disap- 
proved her  manners,  and  she  was  fearful  that 
the  time  might  come  when  he  might  feel  a  re- 
^  turn  of  his  old  prejudices,  and  wish  he  had  not 
formed  so  hasty  a  connexion.  She  therefore 
insisted  that  they  should  both  remain  unfet- 
tered by  any  engagement  for  six  months  to 
come,  in  order  that,  if  either  of  thern  should  in 
that  time  see  cause  to  break  off  the  connexion 
entirely,  he  or  she  might  be  at  liberty  to  do  so 
with  perfect  honour  and  propriety ;— and  to 
this  condition  Colonel  Vane  reluctantly  assent- 
ed. In  the  meanwhile,  Ella  was  to  admit  his 
visits  as  an  approved  though  not  entirely  an 
accepted  lover;  and  with  Judgments  satisfied, 
but  both  with  hearts  discontented  though  re- 
lieved, they  walked  out  in  search  of  their 
friends,  who.  saw  on  Ella's  countenance  an 
expression  of  cheerfulness  to  which  it  had 
been  long  a  stranger,  and  were  not  slow  to 
discover  the  cause  of  it.  Time  now  flew  on 
nrapid  wings  both  to  Ella  and  Colonel  Vane ; 
for,  as  she  had  always  a  proper  chaperone 
staying  with  her,  she  was  able  to  admit  his 
frequent  visits.  But  in  the  midst  of  their 
happy  prospects,  and  when  confidence  had  re- 
placed distrust  in  the  mind  of  Colonel  Vane, 
temptations  to  a  relapse  were  thrown  in  his 
way,  which,  though  his  reason  rejected,  his 
feelings  were  unable  entirely  to  resist. 

He  one  day  received  an  anonymous  letter, 
which  was  as  follows : 

"  Awake  from  your  dream  of  confidence  and 
bliss  !  Awake,  Colonel  Vane,  at  the  voice  of 
a  sincere  friend,  and  ponder  over  the  following 
facts. 

■**  MisB  M—  went  suddenly  into  Wales— 
the  pretence  to  visit  a  dving  friend,  a  relation. 
On  entering  the  principality,  she  dismissed  her 
servants,— and  she  returned  in  two  months, 
time,  pstie,  thin,  and  dispirited.  Ever  since, 
and  even  up  to  this  very  day,  she  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  rising  before  six  o'clock,  and  walk- 
ing to  a  cottage  two  miles  from  Bower  Wood, 
where  she  nurses  and  sometimes  weeps  over 
a  beautiful  infant  with  large  blue  eye*  and  Ion? 
dark  eye-Ia^hes.   Yoo  and  I  have  seen  such 


eyes  before.   Is  such  a  woman  worthy  to  be 

your  wife  1    No,  Colonel  V  .   Slight  not 

this  necessary  warning.  Awake,  inqtUre^  and 
act  accordingly. 

**A  Friend  to  the  Bbavb." 

"  Vile  scrawl !  infamous  calumny !"  cried 
Colonel  Vane  in  the  first  moments  of  receiv- 
ing it,— and  wiser  in  these  moments  than  in 
the  subseijuent  ones ; — for  in  spite  of  that  in- 
dignant disregard  which  every  just,  rational, 
and  honoarable  being  ought  to  feel  at  anony- 
moas  slander,  anonymous  accusation,— every 
time  he  read  the  letter,  and  he  read  it  oilen, 
he  questioned  more  and  more  the  possibility 
of  any  one's  daring  to  make  such  charges  if 
wholly  unfounded ;  and  his  reflections  ended 
in  a  firm  resolve  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
first,  whether  it  was  true  that  her  servants 
had  been  dismissed ;  and  secondly,  if  she 
really  rose  early  and  walked  before  breakfast. 
Though  he  had  not,  he  believed^  the  remotest 
idea  that  if  there  Was  a  child  at  the  cottage, 
that  child  was  Ella's, — ^yet  was  it  not  mean 
to  act  on  information  which  might  only  be  the 
result  of  malignity  1  Was  it  not  a  justice  be 
owed  Ella  Mordaunt,  to  bum  the  letter  and 
forget  its  unworthy  contents?  So  reason, 
justice,  and  knowledsre  of  the  world  advised ; 
bat  the  disposition  of  Colonel  Vane  iwas  such 
as  to  render  him  incapable  of  listening  wholly 
to  these  suggestions,  and  he  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed accordingly.  But  as  soon  as  he  saw 
Ella,  and  beheld  the  frank,  ingenuous  expres- 
sion of  pleasure  which  beamed  in  her  eyes, 
and  mantled  on  her  cheek,  when  she  wel- 
comed him  that  evening  to  Bower  Wood ;  he, 
even  he,  forgot  all  his  suspicions,  and  gave 
himself  up  once  more  to  the  joy  of  loving 
and  being  beloved.  The  next  day,  however, 
as  he  stood  admiring  the  prospect  at  the  door 
of  Bower  Wood,  after  alighting  from  his 
horse,  Ella's  old  butler  accosted  him  with  **A 
fine  prospect,  sir."  "  Yes,"  replied  Colonel 
Vane,  **  it  is ;"  and  then,  (for  the  opportunity 
was  irresistible^  he  added,  *'but  you  saw 
much  finer  in  Wales,  Jermyn,  when  you  at- 
tended your  mistress  thither." 

"No,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Jermyn;  "for 
we  did  not  go  fkr  with  my  mistress — she  sent 
us  home  and  went  on  alone." 

At  this  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  one 
part  of  the  anonymous  letter  Colonel  Vane 
absolutely  started,  and  entered  the  house  in 
some  perturbation  of  mind.  Ella  soon  saw 
that  something  had  disturbed  him ;  but  as  she 
could  not  suspect  the  cause,  she  only  thought 
it  was  a  cloud  that  would  soon  blow  over 
again.  After  other  conversation  he  contrived 
to  turn  the  conversation  on  Wales  and  its 
beauties;  and  glancing  his  eye  on  Ella,  he 
observed  her  turn  pale,  and  then  red,  in  evi-> 
dent  confusion. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  yon  were  two  months 
in  Wales?" 

"Yes." 


APPEARANCE  I 

**In  what  partV* 

^Oh,  quite  amongst  the  mountains— in  a 
Tery  sequestered  spot" 

Bat  you  walked  and  rode  out  to  see  pros- 
pects, I  conclude!" 

"No,  very  little — for  I  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  a  sick  bed,  and — .**  Here  Ella's 
voice  (altered,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she 
left  the  room. 

**  What  could  excite  this  evident  emotion  1" 
thought  Colonel  Vane ;  "  Why  that  conscious 
and  alarmed  look  when  I  mentioned  Wales  ? 
Why  that  cheek  pale  and  red  by  turns  1"  And 
when  Colonel  Vane  took  leave  of  Ella  that 
night,  he  was  conscious  of  a  degree  of  coldness 
in  bis  manner,  which  he  regretted,  but  could 
not  alter. 

But  what  did  he  suspect?  Not  that  Ella 
had  gone  into  Wales,  as  the  letter  hinted,  to 
be  confined,  and  had  brought  her  infant  to  be 
nursed  in  her  neighbourhood.  iVb,  he  was 
ture  he  did  not  suspect  that  f  and  he  eeriainly 
would  not  go  to  tne  cottage  to  see  if  there 
was  a  child  there  with  eves  and  eyelashes 
like  EHla's ;  but  he  would,  as  he  before  re- 
solved, discover  whether  she  walked  out  alone 
early  in  the  morning.  He  was,  however, 
roared  this  inquiry ;  for  a  gentleman  said  to 
Ella  in  his  presence. 

Surely,  Miss  Mordaunt,  I  have  seen  you 
twice  this  week  on  the  road  to  D  ,  walk- 
ing alone,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  V 

**  Me !  O, — ^yes— that  is, — O, — ^yes,  very 
likely,"  replied  Ella,  pal6,  a^tated,  and  very 
evidently  snrinkin^  from  the  mauiring  eyes  of 
Colonel  Vane,  which  were  fixed  upon  her. 

"  I  thought  it  must  be  you  by  the  form  and 
air,"  continued  the  gentleman;  "and  though  I 
was  going  pheasant  shooting,  I  would  have 
stopp^  to  have  paid  my  compliments  to  you, 
but  you  vanished  both  times  suddenly ;  and  I 
thouffhtl  saw  you  go  into  a  cottage  in  a  field." 

"  I  did  go  into  a  cottage  in  a  field,"  replied 
Ella  g^ravely,  and  in  a  voice  nearly  extinct  with 
emotimi;  then  turning  to  the  person  next  her, 
she  changed  the  conv^ersation ;  and  not  long 
after.  Colonel  Vane,  on  pretence  of  wanting  a 
ride  for  the  good  of  his  health,  rang  for  his 
horse,  and  springing  on  it,  set  it  into  a  full  gal- 
lop, as  if  hoping  to  escape  by  speed  from  the 
necessity  and  the  agony  of  thought.  But  he 
must  at  length  terminate  his  gallop;  and  he 
must  at  last  allow  himself  leisure  for  thought. 
What  was  this  mystery  concerning  the  cot- 
tage 1  and  ought  Ella,  in  their  present  relative 
situation,  to  Irave  any  concealments  from  him, 
or  to  be  involved  in  any  mystery? — He  thouprht, 
and  wisely  thought,  no/,— for  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  conceive  of  any  circumstance  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  conduct  at  once  detrimen- 
tal to  his  peace  and  her  own  reputation.  He 
returned,  however,  to  Bower  Wood  to  dinner ; 
and  when  Ella,  with  the  looks  and  accents  of 
unsuspicious  love,  tenderly  hoped  he  was  bet- 
ter, and  that  the  ride  and  Uie  air  had  recovered 
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him  entirely,  he  tried,  and  for  a  while  suc- 
ceeded, to  banish  all  unpleasant  ideas  from  his 
mind,  and  to  believe  her  not  only  free  from 
guilt,  but  in  this  instance  free  from  error  also. 
These  happy  feelings,  however,  were  not 
doomed  to  last  long.  He  found  lyin?  on  his 
table  a  second  letter,  in  the  same  hand-writing 
as  the  first;  he  opened  it  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  found  that  it  contained  these  words : 

"  Blind  and  incredulous  man !  I  see  that  ^ou 
still  hesitate  to  believe  my  friendly  information. 
Go  then  to  the  cottage  at  six  o'clock  any  morn- 
ing, and  let  your  own  etfes  convince  you  of  my 
truth.  Why  should  an  innocent  woman  have  a 
child  under  her  care  without  your  privity,  and 
unknown  even  to  her  own  servants  1  Think  of 
that.  Master  Ford." 

By  this  quotation  it  should  seem  that  the 
writer  was  acquainted  with  the  jealous  and 
suspicious  nature  of  Colonel  Vane ;  for  Ford 
himself  was  not  more  apt  to  feelings  of  that 
nature,  and  never  was  there  man  on  whom 
anonymous  letters,  the  vilest  agents  of  the 
vilest  bein^,  were  more  likely  to  exert  a  most 
pernicious  influence.  "  Yes,  I  will  go,"  said 
Colonel  Vane  to  himself.  will  see  and 
judge  for  myself." — But  a  second  and  a  third 
morning  came,  and  still  he  went  not,  for,  if  he 
was  deceived,  the  delusion  was  so  dear,  that 
he  could  almost  have  exclaimed,  **And  if  I'm 
cheated,  cheat  me  still !" 

But  a  third  letter  came  to  whet  his  alYnost 
blunted  purpose, — ^blunted  latterly  by  this  con- 
sideration,— If  she  has  a  secret,  what  right 
have  I  to  inquire  into  it  arainst  her  will  1" 
However,  on  the  receipt  of  wis  third  letter,  he 
argued  thus,^ — ^**W^hat  right  has  she,  under  our 
present  circumstances,  to  have  a  secret  of  so 
suspicious  a  nature  concealed  from  met" 

The  letter  was  as  follows : 
I  have  done  with  you — you  are  a  dupe^  and 
deierve  to  be  one,  and  no  one  will  pity  you ;  for 
'forewarned,  forearmed,'  says  the  proverb— but 
you  despise  warnings,  and  I  must  leave  you  to 
your  fate." 

The  next  momin?  after  the  receipt  of  this, 
Colonel  Vane  rose  before  six,  and  soon  after 
that  hour  he  was  on  the  road  to  D— ,  while 
before  him,  at  some  distance,  he  saw  a  lady, 
who  he  was  sure  was  Ella  herself.  Soon  after 
he  saw  her  with  rapid  step  turn  into  a  field,  and, 
looking  back  as  if  fearful  of  being  observed,  he 
beheld  her  enter  a  cotta^jre.  So  fiir  was  consis- 
tent with  the  statement  m  the  letter.  The  next 
fact  to  be  ascertained  was,  what  the  cottage 
contained,  and  fearful  of  discovering,  yet  re- 
solved to  discover,  the  truth,  he  walk^  nastily 
on,  though  forced  to  stop  and  take  breath  as  he 
proceed^,  emotion  almost  depriving  him  of  his 
usual  powers,  till  at  length  he  reach^  that  spot, 
pregnant  with  the  happiness  or  misery  of  his 
future  life.  The  door  was  open ;  and  casting  a 
hasty  glance  forward,  he  saw  Ella  sitting  with 
her  back  to  the  door,  holding  an  infant  m  her 
lap,  over  which  she  seemed  to  be  weeping 
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while  she  caressed  it,  and  as  he  gazed  in 
breathless  agitation  he  heard  her  say,  Poor 
unconscious  child !  poor  Ella !  thou  didst  cost 
thy  mother  dear  indeed !"  A  deep  sigh,  and  an 
exclamation  of  Gracious  Heaven  which  in- 
voluntarily escaped  Colonel  Vane,  caused  her 
to  turn  round ;  and  starting  from  her  seat, while 
she  clasped  the  infant  to  her  bosom,  she  stood 
looking  on  him  in  speechless  silence,  and  with 
a  lip  pale  and  quivering  as  his  own ;  at  lenffth 
she  recollected  herself  sufficiently  to  ask  what 
brought  him  thither  at  that  early  hour  1  ming- 
ling with  her  words  an  air  of  proud  defiance, 
from  the  consciousness  that  he  came  probably 
as  a  spy  upon  her  actions. 

TTuse  brought  me  hither,"  replied  Colonel 
Vane,  piqued  at  her  manner  ana  expression, 
and  putting  into  her  trembling  hand  the  anony- 
mous letters,  darting  at  her  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  look  of  indignant  inauiry. 

Ella  hastily  perused  the  oase,  calumnious 
pages.  **So,  sir,'*  she  answered,  returning 
them  with  seeming  calmness  of  manner,  though 
her  whole  frame  shook  with  indignant  agony, 
and  her  lips  were  parched  with  agitation,  while 
her  air  was  one  of  haughty  disdain — So,  sir, 
you  came  hither  on  the  information  of  an  anony- 
mous correspondent !" 

**  Yes,  madam,  but  a  well-informed  one,  it 
seems ;  for  I  have  found  all  that  these  letters 
contain  true.** 

Indeed  !**  she  exclaimed  with  almost  wild 
emotion,  for  she  remembered  that  the  letter- 
writer  insinuated  that  she  was  the  mother  of 
the  child  whom  she  held  in  her  arms.  Colo- 
nel Vane  answered  not  to  the  exclamation,  but 
to  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  when 
he  replied,  "  Yes,  madam,  yes,  and  I  demand 
of  you  whose  is  that  in^nt  whom  you  are 
pressing  to  your  bosom  t  Tell  me,  I  conjure 
you,  tell  me.'* 

**  Never,  tievcr,  sir,'*  she  returned,  survey- 
ing him  with  a  look  of  scorn  unutterable. 
"  But  you  forget^  sir,"  she  added  with  a  sneer, 
**your  anonymous  friend  has  informed  you 
whose  child  it  is.** 

Ella,  dearest  Ella,**  cried  Colonel  Vane, 
for  I  do  love  you,  I  love  you  still,  spite 

of  **    Here  he  paused.    But  Ella's  form 

and  face  relaxed  not  in  their  loAy  carriage  and 
expression,  and  he  continued  thus ;  Ihiek  me 
notj  I  conjure  you,  with  this  cold  contemptu- 
ous silence ;  say  but  that  you  are  innocent ; 
say  but  that  these  scrawls  are  vile  impos- 
tures.*' 

"  What !  when  you  have  yourself  pronounc- 
ed them  truel  What!  condescend  to  assure 
the  poor  dupe  of  an  anonymous  slander  that  I 
am  wronged  and  innocent?  Never.  You  are 
welcome,  sir,  to  believe  what  you  please,  and 
from  this  moment  I  desire  that  we  may  be 
strangers  to  each  other;  the  terms  of  our  en- 
gagement were  such  as  to  make  a  dissolution 
of  it  easy." 

**Then  be  it  so — and  let  us  never  meet 


a^n,"  replied  Colonel  Vane,  enraged  and  in- 
dignant in  his  turn;  **we  never  will  meet 
again,  and  the  poor  dupe  bids  you  an  eternal 
adieu.*' 

So  saying,  he  rushed  out  of  the  cottage,  and 
was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  leaving  Ella 
motionless,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door 
through  which  he  passed.  But  when  she  re- 
covered herself,  "  Where  is  the  child  1*'  cried 
Ella.  «'In  the  cradle.  Shall  I  bring  it  to 
you  1**  answered  the  woman.  No.  Take  it 
away,  take  her  away,  I  will  not  see  it,  lest 

I  ."    Here  tears,  friendly  tears,  came  to 

her  relief,  and  after  giving  way  to  them  some 
considerable  time,  she  was  able  to  walk  home 
with  slow  and  faltering  step.  However,  she 
pursued  her  course,  every  moment  expecting 
to  see  Colonel  Vane  cross  her  path,  and  beg 
her  to  listen  to  him  once  more;  for  could  he 
really  have  seen  her  for  the  last  time,  and  bid- 
den her  farewell  for  ever?  No— it  seemed  im- 
possible. But  she  reached  home  without  en- 
countering him,  and  even  without  seeing  him 
at  a  distance ;  and  as  soon  as  she  entered  the 
house  she  stole  into  her  own  apartment,  and, 
having  undressed,  went  to  bed.  Then  ringing 
for  her  maid,  she  told  her  she  was  unwell,  and 
desired  not  to  be  disturbed  till  she  rang  again. 
But  it  was  not  rest  which  she  sought,  for  well 
she  knew  that  rest  must  be  a  stranger  to  her 
eyes.  She  only  wanted  the  still  solitude  of 
her  bed,  the  friendly  concealment  of  her  close- 
ly drawn  curtains  to  veil  the  eyes  weighed' 
down  by  tears,  not  sleep ;  and  to  enable  her, 
undisturbed  by  the  look  of  pity  or  curiosity, 
to  live  over  again  the  painful  events  of  the  last 
hour,  and  endeavour  to  act  by  the  suggestions, 
if  possible,  of  unprejudiced  reflection.  But 
what  was  the  prominent  image  in  her  mind  1 
Her  lover  influenced  by  a  base,  anonymous 
slanderer  to  suspect  her  of  incontinence,  and 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  slander  by  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses !  And  was  the 
man  who  could  thus  suspect,  and  thus  believe, 
deserving  of  her  love,  or  capable  of  making 
her  happy  1  No,  surely  not ;  and  her  indignant 
soul  revolted  at  his  influence,  and  resolved  to 
shake  it  off  for  ever.  But  were  not  his  sus- 
picion and  his  belief  excusable !  Had  he  not 
always  disapproved  her  manners,  and  always 
on  his  own  rigid  principles  been  apprehensive 
of  what  such  conduct  might  lead  to  i  And  was 
not  all  that  the  letters  pointed  out  truel  Had 
she  not  dismissed  her  servants  on  entering 
Wales  1  Was  there  not  a  child  at  a  cottage 
whom  she  visited  clandestinely,  caressed,  and 
wept  overt  and  had  not  Colonel  Vane,  the 
man  whom  she  loved,  and  meant  to  marry, 
and  from  whom,  therefore,  she  ought  to  have 
had  apparently  no  concealments,— had  not  he 
seen  ner  caressing  and  weeping  over  this  child, 
and  stealing  to  her  cradle  when  others  were 
still  wrapt  in  unconscious  slumbers  !  Would 
not  any  man  have  been  startled  at  such  coin- 
cidence 1  and  was  it  not,  therefore,  pardona- 
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ble  in  a  man  of  Colonel  Vane^a  nature,  and 
pre-conceived  opinions,  lo  believe  her  guilty, 
m  the  first  transports  of  his  surprise,  and  to 
act,  especially  when  treated  as  she  treated  him, 
upon  the  impulse  of  his  first  impressions,  and 
the  result  of  first  appearances  1 

I  am  sure  that  there  exists  not  a  man  or  wo- 
man of  an  affectionate  and  generous  nature,  who 
would  not  much  rather  blame  themselves,  than 
blame  the  object  of  their  esteem  and  tender- 
ness ;  and  I  am  also  sure  that  there  is  no  feel- 
ing so  difficult  to  be  borne,  as  the  conscious 
degradation  in  one*s  esteem,  of  the  object  one 
has  fondly  adored. 

Ella^s  nature  was  affectionate,  was  gener- 
ous ;  and  as  soon  as  she  could  succeed  in  ex- 
culpating her  lover,  and  inculpating  herself, 
much  of  her  agony  subsided,  and  her  offended 
pride,  her  sense  of  injured  innocence,  lostcon- 
^  siderable  of  their  power  to  distress  her.  *^I 
\  exhibited  too  much  pride,  too  much  bad  tem- 
per,'* she  said  to  herself,  —  I  should  have 
considered  the  disposition  of  the  man,  and 
made  allowances  for  it ;  but  he  will  return,  at 
least  I  hope  he  will ;  and  then,  painful  and 
difficult,  in  my  opinion  and  with  my  convic- 
tion, as  the  task  will  be,  I  will  disclose  the 
whole  secret  to  him,  and  satisfy  even  the 
wildest  of  his  jealous  apprehensions !"  These 
thoughts,  these  soothing  thoughts,  though  at 
first  they  fluctuated,  at  length  became  sta- 
tionary and  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Ella; 
and  at  five  o'clock  she  rose,  dressed  for  din- 
ner, and  made  her  appearance  at  table.  But 
her  swelled  eyelids,  her  pale  cheek,  and  her 
abstracted  air,  would  have  been  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  convince  her  anxious  friends 
that  her  illness  was  of  the  mind,  not  of  the 
body,  had  they  not  been  informed  by  an  officer 
who  called  at  Bower  Wood,  that  he  had  seen 
Colonel  Vane,  looking  very  ill,  and  even  agi- 
tated in  air  and  manner,  set  off  for  London  in 
the  mail-coach  that  day  at  three,  and  that  he 
had  told  him  he  did  not  know  when  he  should 
return.  With  this  sudden  and  unexpected  de- 
parture the  guests  at  Bower  Wood  feared  that 
Ella's  continuation  in  her  own  room  was  con- 
nected, and  as  soon  as  they  beheld  her  they 
felt  all  their  fears  confirmed. 

Ella  however  did  not  mention  Colonel  Vane, 
and  she  kept  up  her  spirits,  by  the  hope  that 
she  should  either  see  him  or  hear  firom  him 
before  the  evening;  but  when  nine  o'clock  ar- 
rived, and  he  neiUier  came  nor  sent,  her  forti- 
tude ftfrsook  her,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
could  attend  to  or  answer  any  question  pro- 
posed to  her.  Mrs.  Belmont,  one  of  her 
guests,  seeing  her  absence  of  mind,  thought 
Uiat  it  would  relieve  her  mind,  perhaps,  were 
she  to  have  an  opportunity  given  her  of  talk- 
ing on  the  subject  that  oppressed  her.  Accord- 
ingly, she  said,  *'So  Colonel  Vane  has  de- 
serted us  to-day !" 

^  He  has,  indeed,  I  fear,"  replied  Ella 
blushing,    I  do  not  think  he  will  come  now." 
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"  Come  now !"  cried  Mr.  Belmont.  "  No, 
certainly  not  —  surely  you  know  that  he  ia 
gone  to  London  1" 

"To  London !"  faintly  exclaimed  Ella,  fell- 
ing back  in  her  qhair,  and  fixing  her  eyesT 
wUdly  on  Mr.  Belmont,  who  gave  as  suc* 
cinctly  as  possible  the  intelligence  he  had  re- 
ceived.— Without  speaking,  Llla  immedbtely 
took  a  candle,  and  running  out  of  the  room 
did  not  stop  till  she  once  more  reached  hef 
own  apartment,  and,  lockin?  herself  in,  gave 
way  to  the  agony  of  her  soul. — "  Gotie !  ^one 
indeed!  perhaps  never  to  return  I'*  The  idea 
was  insupportable,  and  she  passed  the  nighi 
(li  wretchedness  easier  to  be  imagined  than 
described.  But  the  next  morning  a  short  but 
refreshing  slumber  after  day-break  brought 
with  it  calmer  feelings  and  more  soothing 
thoughts.  If  Colonel  Vane  had  ever  loved 
her,  and  if  he  was  the  good  and  honourable 
man  she  thought  him,  he  would  write  to  her 
in  a  few  days,  or  he  would  return ;  and  as  the 
sweetness  of  her  temper,  aided  by  her  habitual 
piety  and  resignation,  led  her  on  prtnciple  to 
dwell  on  the  bright  rather  than  the  gloomy 
side  of  her  prospects,  she  arose  resolved  nof 
to  distress  her  companions  by  the  indulgence 
of  grief  that  it  would  give  them  pain  to  wit- 
ness, and  excite  in  them  a  fruitless,  torment- 
ing wish  at  the  same  time  to  remove. 

Colonel  Vane,  meanwhile,  was  arrived  in 
London,  after  a  journey  which,  as  he  repented 
of  it  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  way,  was 
therefore  of  the  most  painful  and  disagreeable 
nature.  And  what  was  he 'going  to  do  in 
London!  what  had  he  gained  by  leaving 

W  1  and  what  had  he  accomplish^? 

He  had  contrived  by  so  doing  to  give  imme- 
diate publicity  to  his  rupture  with  Ella,  which, 
unless  it  was  really  to  be  eternal,  had  better 
not  have  been  known  at  all.  But  was  it,  or 
was  it  not,  an  eternal  rupture  1  Might  she 
not  explain  every  thing  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
forgive  his  suspicions  ! — No ; — she  had  herulf 
dismissed  him,  scornfully  dismissed  him,  de^ 
siring  never  to  see  him  more,  and  refusing  to 
answer  any  interrogatories.  And  would  not 
an  Ihnocent  woman,  proud  and  indignant  under 
the  sense  of  injury,  have  acted  thus  1  But 
then  could  a  guilty  woman  have  acted  other- 
wise ?  He  did  not  know  what  to  think ;  and 
so  lost  was  he  in  his  own  reflections,  that  the 
mail-coach  had  reached  the  inn-yard,  and  his 
servant  had  asked  him  several  times  whether 
he  would  have  a  hackney-coach  called,  before 
he  recollected  where  he  was,  and  was  capable 
of  giving  orders.  At  length  he  found  himself 
seated  at  breakfest  at  a  coffee-house,  and  had 
next  to  consider  his  future  destination.  But 
Ella  and  Bower  Wood,  the  future  happiness 
which  he  had  expected,  and  the  present  which 
he  had  so  recently  enjoyed,  were  still  and  ever 
present  to  his  imagination,  and  he  found  that 
tie  could  do  nothing  and  resolve  on  nothing 
till  he  had  written  to  Ella. — As  soon  as  be 
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had  formed  this  resolution  his  mind  felt  re- 
lieved, and  his  letter  was  such  a  one  as  must, 
had  it  reached  the  place  of  its  destination, 
have  had  all  the  effect  which  he  desired.  He 
conjured  her  to  make  allowances  for  his  dis- 
position, and  to  consider  how  much  appear- 
ances were  against  her, — to  ask  her  own  heart 
whether,  in  their  circumstances,  she  was  not 
to  blame  in  having  a  secret  unconfided  to 
him  1 — and  aHer  professions  of  the  fondest  and 
most  devoted  attachment,  he  eonjurtd  her,  if 
she  still  loved  him,  or  if  she  had  ever  loved 
him,  or  if  she  had  even  common  humanity,  to 
write  to  him  immediately,  and  explain  away 
entirely,  if  she  cou/tf,— -and  he  did  not  dou^t 
her  ability  to  do  so,—- the  causes  of  his  dis- 
tress, and  the  grounds  of  the  anonymous  ac- 
cusation. If  she  did  this,  he  would  imme- 
diately return  to  W  ,  and  they  would 

jointly  endeavour  to  find  out  his  mischievous, 
but  in  some  respects,  only  too  well-informed 
correspondent. 

Having  written  this  letter,  on  which,  spite 
of  all  his  manliness  and  all  his  efforts,  a  tear 
or  two  had  fallen.  Colonel  Vane  unfortunately 
gave  it  to  his  servant  to  put  into  the  post-office. 
This  man  happened,  on  his  way  thither,  to 
meet  a  former  fellow-servant  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  some  time,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  to  go  to  a  public  house  with  him.  The 
eonsequence  was,  that  having  been  up  all 
night  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  he  was  very  soon 
intoxicated ;  and  the  letter  was  forgotten ;  and 
that,  afVer  accompanying  his  companion  to 
different  ale-houses,  ana  reeling  about  the 
streets  in  almost  unconscious  inebriety,  he 
did  not  reach  the  coffee-house  where  his  mas- 
ter had  taken  up  his  abode  till  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  only  just  time  enough  to  go 
to  bed  and  sleep  off  the  fumes  of  intoxication 
before  the  Colonel  returned  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night. 

Colonel  Vane  had  wandered  forth,  he 
scarcely  cared  whither,  till  he  found  himself 
at  Grosvenor  gate,  and  was  tempted  by  the 
fineness  of  the  morning,  a  clear  and  frosty 
morning  in  January,  to  walk  along  the  as  yet 
lonely  footpath  on  the  side  of  the  park.  iJni- 
formity  of  motion  is  certainly  in  unison  with 
the  sameness  of  incessant  uneasiness  on  one 
subject,  and  Colonel  Vane  walked  at  least 
three  hours  at  the  same  speed,  backwards  and 
forwards,  on  the  same  spot,  unconscious  of 

{massing  objects  and  of  the  lapse  of  time.  At 
ength,  however,  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  gentleman,  who,  with  his  hat  pulled  over 
his  eyes,  was  running  rather  than  walking  on 
the  opposite  path,  and  seemed  like  himself, 
for  he  too  ran  to  and  fro  on  the  same  spot,  to 
be  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  feelings  to 
attend  to  any  thing  external.  The  appearance 
of  cheerfulness,  it  it  had  attracted,  would  not 
have  fixed  the  attention  of  Colonel  Vane  at 
such  a  moment ;  but  there  was  a  something 
almost  akin  to  madness  in  the  restless  gait  of 


this  man,  that  irresistibly  drew  and  fixed  the 
eyes  of  the  Colonel  upon  him ;-— and  almost 
involuntarily  he  left  his  own  path  and  crossed 
him  on  his.  He  crossed  so  near  him  that  the 
gentleman  could  not  help  starting,  and  as  he 
did  so  their  eyes  met.  The  recognition  was 
immediate  and  mutual,  and  Colonel  Vane 
found  that  the  person  who  had  thus  interested 
him  was  a  Colonel  Rivers,  of  the  regi- 
ment, who  had  been  his  school-fellow,  whom 
he  had  ever  esteemed,  though  circumstances 
had  shaped  their  course  differently  in  life,  and 
whom  he  was  even  delighted  to  see  again. 
But  his  pleasure  was  soon  damped ;  for  Colo- 
nel Rivers  wrung  his  hand  in  a  sort  of  speech- 
less agony,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Good  heavens!*'  cried  Colonel  Vane, 
"  my  dear  Rivers,  what  can  this  mean  1  Are 
you,  too,  unhappy  1"  It  was  some  moments 
before  Colonel  Rivers  could  speak  with  suffi- 
cient composure  to  inform  him  that  his  wife 
whom  he  loved  with  the  most  devoted  affec- 
tion, had  ever  since  her  last  lying-in  exhibited 
symptoms  of  a  decline ;  that  though  she  was 
not  likely  to  recover,  she  might  linger  many 
months ;  and  that  his  regiment  was  then  un- 
der sailing  orders  for  the  East  Indies. 

The  afflicted  generally  imagine  their  own 
sorrows  the  most  difficult  to  be  borne,  and  are 
jealous  of  their  supremacy  in  suffering.  But 
Colonel  Vane  felt  tne  difference  of  an  affliction 
without  hope,  to  one  which  hope  alleviated ; 
he  also  believed,  when  successive  years  had 
proved  "  the  wife  still  dearer  than  the  bride," 
that  the  agony  of  eternal  separation  must  excel 
every  other  species  of  anguish;  and  that  Colo- 
nel Rivers'  farewell  to  his  dying  wife,  would 
exhibit  the  very  acme  of  human  trials. 

"  What  can  1  say  to  you,  my  dear  Rivers !" 
replied  Colonel  Vane  affectionately  pressing 
the  arm  he  held,  "  I  could  tell  you, 

'  Each  has  his  sufferings,  all  are  men 
Condemned  alike  to  groan 

but  I  conceive  that  your  trial  is  beyond  that  of 
most  men-— and  I  pity  you  from  my  soul." 
There  was  nothing  consolatory  certainly  in 
this  speech,  in  one  sense  of  the  word ;  yet 
Colonel  Rivers  felt  soothed  by  it,  and  still 
more  by  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  it  was 
uttered.  Here  was  a  man  who  acknowledged 
the  greatness  of  his  misery,  and  who  entered 
into,  who  understood  his  feelings ! 

"My  dear  Vane,"  said  Colonel  Rivers, 
"  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  me  to  have  met  you ! 
If  you  can  forgive  the  selfishness  that  dares 
invite  you  to  the  house  of  sickness  and  of  sor- 
row, perhaps  you  will  spend  the  day  with 
mel" 

"  Most  gladly,"  replied  ColoQel  Vane,  while 
his  friend. little  thought  that  at  that  moment 
the  house  of  mourning  had  more  charms  for 
him  than  the  house  of  gladness. 

"  My  poor  Sophia  wnl  be  glad  to  see  you. 
Vane,"  said  Colonel  Rivers,  "  she  is  better  in 
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an  eremng;  indeed  quite  herself;  but  her 
nighte  are  dreadful.  I  had  not  my  clothes  off 
last  night,  and  sitting  up  had  made  roe  so 
chilly  and  uncomfortable,  that  I  came  to  take 
a  run  in  the  park  in  order  to  warm  and  rouse 
myself,  and  also  to  combat  painful  feelings. 
You  remember  Sophia,  Vane  ?  'T  was  soon 
after  we  married  we  saw  you  in  town.*' 

Remember  her !  I  do  indeed ;  she  is  not 
a  woman  to  be  forgotten,  Rivers ;  I  thought 
her  a  pattern  of  female  loveliness,  mild,  mod- 
est, delicate!—'* 

And  to  think  that  I  must  lose  her.  Vane 

**But  is  there  no  hopeT' — and  immediately 
Colonel  Rivers,  though  professing  that  his 
hopes  were  over,  convinced  Colonel  Vane,  by 
the  favourable  symptoms  he  enumerated,  that 
he  did  at  times  flatter  himself  that,  at  least  if 
be  could  stay  with  her,  she  might  struggle 
through.  But  the  idea  of  his  departure,  and 
in  order  to  go  into  a  service  of  actual  danger, 
if  he  survived  the  voyage,  was  more  than  her 
present  weakness  could  bear  up  against,  and 
the  hour  of  his  bidding  her  farewell  would 
probably  be  the  signal  of  her  dissolution. 

Horrible!"  exclaimed  Colonel  Vane  with 
great  emotion.  Spare  me,  dear  Rivers,  I 
cannot  bear  it !"  And  Colonel  Vane  did  not 
speak  again  till  they  reached  Colonel  Rivers' 
house.  He  found  his  wife  in  a  quiet  sleep, 
the  first  of  many  days;  and  the  feeling  of 
hope  which  it  excited,  restored  to  him  some 
of  his  usual  cheerfulness;  and  he,  though  evi- 
dently Colonel  Vane  did  not,  enjoyed  the 
hours  which,  no  longer  claimed  by  affection- 
ate solicitude,  were  given  to  the  enjoyments 
of  friendly  converse.  But  Rivers  soon  saw 
that  his  friend  endured  rather  than  relished 
conversation,  and  that  his  look  was  that  of 
abstraction ;  and  as  he  had  heard  of  his  attach- 
ment and  engagement,  he  feared,  though  he 
was  too  delicate  to  mention  the  subject,  that 
Colonel  Vane's  unhappiness  proceeded  from 
that  quarter. 

Though  Colonel  Rivers  talked  of  subjects 
quite  foreign  to  his  own  distresses,  he  fre- 
(^uently  recurred  to  them  again,  and  he  men- 
tioned with  great  anguish  his  inability  to  ne- 
gotiate an  exchange,  which  he  had  once  hopes 
of  doing;  and  as  he  said  this,  he  saw  almost 
with  alarm  a  sort  of  wild  expression  pass  over 
the  countenance  of  Colonel  Vane,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  started  from  his  seat,  and 
walked  with  rapid  strides  across  the  room. 
They  were  called  at  tea-time  to  the  dressing- 
room  of  the  invalid,  who,  being  informed  that 
Colonel  Vane  was  with  her  husband,  earnest- 
ly desired  to  see  him,  and  had  caused  herself 
to  be  dressed  and  seated  in  her  great  chair  to 
await  his  visit. 

Colonel  Vane's  heart  beat  with  agitation, 
spite  of  himself,  at  the  idea  of  seeing  the  wo- 
man whom  he  had  last  seen  in  all  the  pride  of 
youth,  beauty,  and  happiness,  now  struggling 
with  a  mortal  disease,  and  agonizing  that 


I  heart  of  which  she  had  then  been  only  the 
hope  and  the  delight.  But  he  saw  little 
change  in  her  appearance,  the  close  dress  of 
sickness  hid  its  ravages,— -it  was  her  hand 
alone,  thin,  and  nearly  transparent,  that  be- 
trayed her  real  situation,  and  contradicted  the 
brilliancy  of  her  colour,  and  the  lustre  of  her 
eyes. — Fever  not  only  lighted  up  her  features, 
but  gave  playfulness  to  her  conversation ;  and 
she  seemed,'  while  approaching  apparently  to 
the  verge  of  death,  like  a  bird  of  beautiful 
plumage  hovering  over  a  dark  and  deep  abyss. 
While  she  was  thus  amusing  herself  by  con- 
versing, and  alarming  while  she  entertained 
her  husband  and  his  friend,  who  listened  to 
her  with  "  fearful  joy,"  Colonel  Rivers  was 
called  out  of  the  room  on  business,  and  Colo- 
nel Vane  left  with  the  invalid. 

Come  nearer  to  me,"  said  she,  I  wish 
to  speak  seriously  to  you.  This  is  a  sad  bu- 
siness. Colonel  Vane,-— I  mean  my  poor  hus- 
band's not  being  able  to  effect  an  exchange ; 
—for  it  will  be  the  death  of  me,  I  know,  though 
I  do  not  tell  him  so  because  it  would  distress 
him.  1  should  get  well  if  he  could  but  stay 
and  nurse  me,— of  that  I  am  9ure ;  for  ever 
since  he  got  leave  of  absence,  and  came  to 
me,  I  have  been  so  much  better !  It  is  so  dif- 
ferent, you  know,  to  be  watched  by  eyes  that 
love  one,  and  to  be  waited  upon  by  the  hand  of 
affection !  I  protest  that  the  medicines  I  have 
received  from  my  poor  William,  have  had 
more  effect  than  any  I  took  before  he  came, 
and  the  food  which  he  cut  for  roe  has  been 
more  nourishing. — You  smile.  Colonel  Vane, 
(be  did  smile,  but  it  was  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,)  but  I  assure  you  all  this  is  tme — and 
then  I  sleep  better  when  I  know  he  is  near  to 
watch  my  slumbers^  and  that  my  eyes  when 
I  awake  will  open  on  his." 

The  egotism  of  the  sick  and  the  dying  is  as 
interesting  in  proportion  as  that  of  other  peo- 
ple is  wearisome  and  disgusting;  and  Colonel 
Vane  listened  with  respectful  and  affectionate 
attention  to  the  incessant  volubility  of  this 
amiable  sufferer,  while  every  word  whiph  she 
uttered  relative  to  the  exchange,  and  her  asser- 
tion that  her  death  would  be  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  her  husband's  departure,  sunk  deep 
into  his  memory,  laying  up  a  store  for  future 
consideration. 

"  Oh  I  Colonel  Vane,"  continued  Mrs.  Ri- 
vers, •*  Rivers  has  been  the  very  breath  of  life 
to  me  from  my  earliest  day^.  We  have  loved 
each  other  from  childhood !  and  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  ever  looked  with  complacency 
on  any  man's  face  hut  his,  or  known  pleasure 
from  the  attention  of  any  other  of  his  sex.*  I 
never  bought  even  a  ribbon  without  consulting 


•  **  Qu'il  est  digne  dVnvie  le  sort  de  la  femme  qui 
peut  avoir  ainsi  conserve  la  plus  parfaite  uoit^  dans 
sa  destin^e,  et  n*emporte  au  tombeau  qu*un  souve- 
nir !  c'est  assez  pour  une  vie." 
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him;  —  when  present  with  me,  I  never  saw 
any  one  but  William;  when  absent,  his  eye, 
like  to  the  eye  of  the  Deity,  seemed  still  upon 
me;  and  I  never  spoke,  or  looked,  or  acted, 
but  as  I  fancied  he  would  direct  or  approve." 

"Angelic  woman!"  cried  Colonel  Vane, 
kissing  with  a  sort  of  reverence  her  meagre, 
burning  hand,  would  that  I  could  have  been 
loved  thus !" 

"  Doubt  not  but  you  will  be  so  loved  !"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Rivers  smiling,  "if  you  have 
made  a  proper  choice, — for  so  do  all  virtuous 
women  love." 

At  this  moment  Colonel  Rivers  returned  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  as  Colonel  Vane  remarked 
the  look  of  confiding  and  even  exclusive  ten- 
derness which  she  gave  him,  his  pity  amount- 
ed to  anguish  at  the  thought  that  his  friend 
must  soon  behold  that  look  no  more,  and  he 
was  forced  to  turn  to  the  window  to  conceal  his 
emotion.  When  he  was  again  led  alone  with 
Mrs.  Rivers,  for  Colonel  Rivers  was  forced  to 
leave  them  for  a  few  minutes  more,  he  saw 
that  the  exultation  of  disease  was  over,  and 
that  it  was  succeeded  by  its  languor  and  low- 
ness.  "Oh,  Colonel  Vane!"  said  she,  "re- 
member, if  love  like  ours  has  its  pleasures,  it 
has  also  its  pangs !  and  think  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  happiness  of  our  existence  togetner, 
will  be  the  agony  of  our  parting.  O  that  part- 
ing !  And  to  undergo  it  when  I  am  certain,  if 
W^illiam  could  but  stay  with  roe,  he  would 
save  my  life!"  As  she  said  this.  Colonel 
Rivers  entered  unperceived ;  and  the  agony 
into  which  her  words  threw  him  was  so  great, 
and  ^ve  birth  to  a  scene  so  tender  and  so  dis- 
tressing, that  Colonel  Vane  vowed  within 
himself,  if  Ella's  answer  to  his  letter  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  did  not  prove  beyond  dispute 
that  her  happiness  depended  on  a  union  with 
him,  he  would  offer  himself  in  exchange  for 
his  friend,  and  brave  the  united  dangers  of  bat- 
tle and  of  climate.  But  he  justly  considered 
that  he  had  no  right  to  sport  with  the  happiness 
of  Ella,  and  that  it  was  only  as  a  free  and  dis- 
engaged man  he  could  with  propriety  take  the 
place  of  Colonel  Rivers,  and  do  all  in  his 
power  to  save  from  dissolution  a  union  at  once 
the  object  of  his  envy  and  admiration. 

With  these  feelings,  these  convictions,  rnd 
these  resolves,  he  returned  to  his  hotel.  His 
servant  was  only  just  risen  and  dressed  when 
ho  returned.  "  You  put  that  letter  into  the 
post,  I  hope,  Jameal"  said  Colonel  Vane. 

"  Letter,  sir !  O  dear,  yes, — certainly,  sir," 
was  the  answer;  but  then,  and  only  then,  had 
James  recollected  there  was  such  a  letter;  and 
he  felt  first  in  one  pocket,  then  in  another;  but 
no  letter  was  there,  nor  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
nor  in  the  bed,  nor  by  the  bed-side ; — in  short, 
the  letter  was  lost,  he  knew  not  how ;  or  whe- 
ther, before  he  was  drunk,  or  while  he  was  so, 
he  had  really  put  it  into  the  post-ofl[ice.  If  not, 
and  if  he  really  had  dropped  it  in  the  street,  he 
trusted  that  some  one  would  pick  it  up  and 


carry  it  to  the  office.  But  he  flattered  himself; 
the  letter  remained  where  it  was  lost ;  and  as 
James  was  not  honest  enough  to  own  his  care- 
lessness to  his  master.  Colonel  Vane  kept  won- 
dering from  da^  to  day  that  Ella  did  not  answer 
his  letter;  while  Ella  was  feeling  equal  won- 
der that  he  did  not  write.  Yes,  Ella  from  day  to 
day  was  watching,  vainly  watching,  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  post;  and  though  with  that  ab- 
sence of  selfishness  which  distinguished  her, 
she  struggled  to  conceal  her  wretchedness  from 
her  guests,  they  easily  perceived  that  her  laugh 
was  without  mirth,  and  her  smile  was  without 
serenity. 

While  Ella  was  thus  a  prey  to  unavailing 
anxiety,  she  received  a  summons  from  her 
lawyer  to  repair  to  London  on  business,  as  she 
was  now  of  age,  and  her  presence  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  sign  some  papers.  The  occu- 
pation of  business  and  change  of  scene  could 
not  have  occurred  at  a  more  fortunate  moment; 
and  as  Ella's  London  guests  were  on  the  eve 
of  returning  to  the  metropolis,  her  journey  was 
rendered  as  pleasant  as  it  could  be  in  her  dis- 
tressed state  of  mind  by  their  protection  and 
society ;  and  in  London  she  miffht  hope  to  hear 
or  see  something  of  Colonel  Vane.  Thither, 
therefore,  she  repaired  full  of  anxious  expecta- 
tion, leaving  strict  orders  to  have  all  letters 
sent  after  her  to  the  house  of  her  solicitor. 
But  from  the  first  hour  of  her  journey  to  the 
last,  Ella,  as  long  as  there  was  light  to  distin- 
guish objects,  looked  eagerly  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  carriage,  fancying  every  horseman 
was  Colonel  Vane,  or  that  every  chaise  or  mail- 
coach  contained  him.  She  was  under  the  same 
delusion  as  she  drove  along  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis ;  her  fancy  pictured  still  the  image 
which  her  eyes  pined  to  behold,  till  the  carriage 
stopped  in  Russell-square,  and  she  found  her- 
self welcomed  by  her  solicitor  and  his  family. 

Colonel  Vane  during  this  time  was  as  anxi- 
OBsly  waiting  the  appearance  of  the  general 
postman  in  the  street  of  his  hotel ;  but  a  fort- 
night had  now  elapsed,  and  he  had  nearly  con- 
vinced himself  Ella  was  silent  because  she 
could  not,  dared  not  tell  the  truth ;  in  short,  he 
construed  her  silence  into  a  proof  of  guilt,  and 
was  resolved,  as  his  life  was  of  no  value  now 
to  any  one,  that  he  would  offer  himself  in  the 
place  of  Colonel  Rivers,  and  at  every  risk  to 
nis  own  life  endeavour  to  save  that  of  perhaps 
the  on/y  estimable  wife  (his  mother  excepted) 
whom  he  had  ever  known,  and  who  was  really 
seemingly  better  from,  as  she  declared,  the 
watchful  attention  of  her  husband. — "  But  I 
will  not  be  hasty,  I  will  wait  a  day  or  two 
longer;  she  may  be  ill !"  and  as  this  thought 
came  over  his  mind,  a  flood  of  tenderness  over- 
whelmed his  soul,  and  he  felt  that  to  quit  Eng- 
land and  Ella  perhaps  for  ever,  was  an  effort 
beyond  his  power  to  make. — Colonel  Rivers 
had  now,  by  the  advice  of  her  physician,  borne 
his  drooping  wife  to  the  milder  air  of  Devon- 
shire; and  Colonel  Vane,  deprived  of  their 
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society,  which  enabled  him  to  fly  from  the 
agonies  of  his  mind,  was  now  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  theatre  in  order  to  escape  from 
himself — when  lo !  as  he  had  once  before  done,' 
he  beheld  the  woman  whose  image  was  ever 

firesent  to  his  thoughts,  and  whom  he  had  so 
ately  fondly  fancied  ill  both  in  mind  and  body 
from  his  sudden  desertion,  comfortably  seated 
in  the  dress-boxes,  and  surrounded  by  smiling 
women  and  attentive  men  !  True,  Ella  looked 
pale,  ill,  and  almost  dejected ;  but  her  dress 
was  studied  and  elegtint,  and  the  passing 
scenes  on  the  stage  seemed  capable,  when  her 
companions  allowed  her  to  attend  to  them,  of 
attracting^ her  attention  and  beguiling  her  of  a 
smile. — Could  ^attend?  could  Ac  smile  1  No, 
no;  he  felt  too  acutely  to  be  so  easily  stolen 
from  himself! — But  iht  felt  nothing:  and  ihe 
could  hasten  to  the  metropolis  for  the  purposes 
of  amusement ! 

Thus  unjustly  did  he  judge  of  Ella  from  ap- 
pearances which  were  as  much  against  him- 
self; for,  had  she  discovered  him  at  the  play, 
might  she  not  ^s  reasonably  have  attributed 
his  journey  to  London,  and  his  visit  to  the 
theatre,  to  the  desire  of  entertainment  and  a 
love  of  pleasure  1 

While  he  was  thus  thinking,  and  gazing  on 
Ella  the  whole  time,  with  looks  •*  mbre  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger,*'  envying  and  bating  at 
the  same  time  a  very  handsome  youth  who 
was  continually  leaning  down  to  speak  to 
Ella,  and  evidently  unconscious  of  the  pre- 
sence of  any  one  but  herself, — a  young  man, 
whom  he  scarcely  knew,  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  and,  being  vain  of  his  know- 
ledge of  great  people,  was  officiously  pointing 
out  the  box  of  Lord  this,  and  Lady  such-an- 
one ;  adding,  —  **  His  lordship  is  a  charmine 
roan,  I  have  the  honour  to  know  him  well ;" 
—or,  "  Her  ladyship  is  the  most  delightful  of 
women,  and  an  example  to  her  sex.  —  But 
there.  Colonel  Vane,  in  that  box  is  a  lady  of 
a  different  description,"  pointing  to  the  private 
box  in  which  was  Ella, — "  that  is  a  very  fine 
woman,  though  somewhat  passe  both  in  face 
and  reputation, — Lady  Harriet  Bentham.** 

"  Lady  Harriet  Bentham !"  exclaimed  Co- 
lonel Vane,  thrown  off  his  guard ;  **  I  protest 
*so  it  is!" — And  Ella  was  at  the  play  with  a 
Lady  Harriet  Bentkam ! 

'•Yes,  sir,"  resumed  the  young  man, — 
"there  is  Lady  Harriet,  and  with  her  Miss 
Mordaunt,  the  great  heiress,  a<  usua/." 

As  usual,  sfrl  What  do  you  mean  by 
that!" 

•* Just  what  the  words  import.  Colonel;  — 
that  Miss  Mordaunt  is  very  frequently  with 
Lady  Harriet  Bentham,  whose  husband's  ne- 
phew, that  pretty  young  man,  is  desperately 
in  love  with  Miss  Mordaunt;  and  it  has  long 
been  supposed  it  will  be  a  match." 

A  dagger  would  have  given  less  pain  to 
Colonel  Vane  than  this  speech ;-— but  surely 
it  could  not  be  true ; — if  Ella  had  long  known 


Lady  Harriet,  he  roust  have  heard  her  sav  so ; 
—  or,  perhaps,  conscious  that  he  whould  dis- 
approve her  having  such  an  acquaintance,  she 
concealed  her  knowledge  of  her  carefully 
from  him ;  for^  she  had  proved  that  she  cwild 
hide  secrets  from  the  man  she  professed  to 
adore  and  meant  to  marry  !  Alas !  when  con- 
fidence is  once  destroyed  between  the  lover 
and  the  mistress,  the  husband  or  the  wife,  it 
is  incredible  what  impossible  things  they  will 
not  believe  of  each  other,  and  never,  never  is 
confidence  once  weakened  to  be  restored  to  its 
primitive  strength. 

But  are  you  «ure,  sir,  that  Miss  Mordaunt 
is,  or  has  been,  much  with  Lady  Harriet  Ben- 
tham 1" 

**  Why,  really,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man, 
pertly^  piqued  at  having  his  knowledge  in  a 
certain  way  doubted,  I  think  I  mxjai  know, 
as  I  have  the  honour  to  be  rather  high  in  her 
ladyship's  good  graces;  and  at  Malvern  and 
at  Cheltenham  both,  I  have  seen  Miss  Mor- 
daunt, I  am  sure,  unless  I  am  losing  my  me- 
mory, under  Lady  Harriet's  protection." 

Colonel  Vane  at  hearing  this  started  up  and 
almost  gasped  for  breath. — **  What!"  said  he 
to  himself,  "and  have  I  been  on  the  point  of 
marrying  the  companion,  the  protegee,  the  pu- 
pil, probably,  of  Lady  Harriet  Bentham  \ — 
Now  then  1  can  believe  any  thing;  and  now 
I  can  with  pleasure  resign  her  to  that  grinning 
fool  yonder;  for  I  would  sooner  perish  than 
take  for  my  wife  the  intimate  of  Lady  Harriet 
Bentham.  No,  no;  and  her  sight  is  become 
hateful  to  me.  One  look  more,  and  then,  fas- 
cinating but  destructive,  fatal  woman,  farewell 
forever!"  He  did  gaze  on  her  once  more; 
and  making  a  great  effort,  he  then  rushed  out 
of  the  box  and  returned  to  his  hotel. 

Who  can  calculate  on  the  mischiefs  result- 
ing from  the  weak  boastings  of  vanity,  utter- 
ed by  impudence  and  supported  by  falsehood  ? 
Who  can  say  to  what  degradation  to  oneself, 
or  destruction  to  another,  the  indulgence  of 
vanity  may  not  lead  1  It  may  be  only  weak- 
ness in  the  first  instance;  in  the  second  it 
may  be  vice.  This  Mathews  only  began  with 
the  paltry  wish  of  raising  himself  in  Colonel 
Vane's  eyes,  by  showing  that  he  was  known 
to  the  noble  and  the  fashionable ;  but  he  end- 
ed in  absolute  falsehood,  as  soon  as  be  fancied 
that  knowledge  questioned ;  —  for  he  never 
saw  Miss  Mordaunt  with  Lady  Harriet  either 
at  Malvern  or  Cheltenham,  though  he  had  seen 
her  there  with  Mrs.  Anne  M>;rdaunt;  and  the 
real  fact  was,  that  Ella  had  never  till  that 
evening  beheld  Lady  Harriet.  But  who  was 
this  woman,  with  whom  a  man  like  Colonel 
Vane,  nice  and  rigid  in  his  ideas  of  propriety, 
would  not  allow  his  wife  in  any  degree  to  as- 
sociate 1 — She  was  an  earl's  daughter,  but  the 
wife  of  a  private  gentleman ;  and  no  woman 
ever  perhaps  practised  more  scrupulously  the 
Christian  rule  of  "  Do  as  you  would  be  done 
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Mr.  Bentham  was  rich,  therefore  she  mar- 
ried him ;  he  was  weak  and  timid,  therefore 
he  indulged  her ;  he  had  hie  vices,  and  con- 
sequently from  a  principle  of  justice  he  par- 
doned hers; — and  as  he  well  knew,  that  if  he 
continued  to  live  with  her,  even  virtuous  wo- 
men of  unblemished  reputation  would,  for  her 
rank^s  sake,  continue  to  do  the  same,  he  oblig- 
ingly resolved  to  take  all  her  conduct  in  good 
part ;  for  the  countenance  of  a  husband  to  a 
wife  is  like  the  cover  of  a  secretary  of  state, 
and  franks  any  rubbish  through  the  postp 
office  of  society  that  stands  in  need  of  its 
assistance. 

Lady  Harriet  acted  up  to  the  holy  principle 
I  have  before  mentioned,  by  showing  to  the 
tender  weaknesses  of  other  women  that  in- 
dulgence which  she  required  for  her  own. 
Hence  her  house,  a  house  consisting  of  va- 
rious apartments,  was  always  at  the  service 
of  her  friends,  whether  for  the  single  t^te-ii- 
tdte,  or  the  supper  consisting  of  many  t^te-&- 
t^tes,  or  understood  arrangements,  or  the  busy 
crowd  so  favourable  to  conscious  lovers,  or  the 
dinner,  to  present  admiring  strangers  to  each 
other  and  facilitate  the  means  of  more  inti- 
mate and  frequent  meetings. — JimiabU  benevo- 
lence! generous  consideration  for  the  kind- 
hearted  of  both  sexes !  But  Colonel  Vane 
was  not  of  a  humour  to  regard  this  virtue  in 
Lady  Harriet  with  any  thing  like  compla- 
cence ;  and  while  he  reflected  on  her  conve- 
nient friendship,  and  still  more  convenient 
mansion,  one  cannot  blame  him  for  thinking 
with  aversion  of 'marrying  the  protegee  of 
Lady.  Harriet,  and  for  feeling  the  warning  in 
the  anonymous  letters  as  being  in  reality  the 
warning  of  a  friend. — He  walked  to  his  hotel 
in  agonies  that  almost  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  exertion ;  while  the  contemptible 
being  who  had  occasioned  them  was  saying 
to  some  of  his  acquaintance  who  entered  the 
box  where  he  sat,  it  was  a  pity  they  had  not 
come  sooner,  that  he  might  have  presented 
them  to  his  friend  the  celebrated  Colonel  Vane, 
who  was  just  gone. 

AfVer  a  night  of  anguish,  yet  of  firm,  well- 
founded  resolves.  Colonel  Vane  arose  very 
late  in  the  day,  determined  to  write  to  Ella 
once  more;  and,  in  bidding  her  a  hit  fare- 
well, conjure  her,  if  she  wished  to  keep  only 
the  remnant  of  reputation,  to  break  off  all  ac- 
quaintance with  Lady  Harriet  Bentham.  And 
while  preparing  to  put  his  design  in  execution, 
the  post  brought  him  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Rivers,  written  in  a  state  nearly  of  distraction ; 

for  it  informed  him  the  purser  was  already 
gone  to  Portsmouth,  and  ne  was  on  the  eve 
of  murdering  his  adored  wife  by  bidding  her 
a  last  adieu !— -** Not  so,  Rivers,  not  so!"  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Vane  nearly  choked  by  emo- 
tion. "  I  will  go— yes,  I  will  go  to  the  War- 
ofBce  this  instant ;"  and  he  immediately  set 
off.  As  he  passed  through  Bond  street  the 
carriage  of  Lady  Harriet  Bentham  passed 


him,  and  in  it  he  beheld  her  Ladyship,  Ella, 
and  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Bentham ;  the  latter 
listening  with  a  blushing  cheek,  downcast 
eye,  and  pleased  expression  of  countenance, 
as  he  thought,  to  this  supposed  rival.  It  is 
enough,  it  is  enough,'*  said  he  to  himself. 
**  No  no— 1  have  no  regrets  now,  and  welcome 
India,  welcome  years  of  banishment !" 

He  went  to  the  War-of!ice,  preferred  his 
petition  to  take  the  place  of  Colonel  Rivers, 
and  it  was  willingly  accepted.  As  soon  as 
the  business  was  settled.  Colonel  Vane  order- 
ed a  post-chaise  and  four,  and  travelling  all 
night  arrived  at  Sidmouth  late  the  next  day. 
But  late  as  it  was,  he  would  not,  since  he  had 
such  good  news  to  communicate,  delay  seeing 
Colonel  Rivers  till  morning.  He  therefore 
instantly  repaired  to  his  lodgings,  endeavour- 
ing to  forget  the  misery  he  had  experienced 
on  the  road,  in  the  benevolent  pleasure  which 
he  felt  that  moment,  and  to  lose  all  sense  of 
his  own  blighted  prospects  in  the  revived 
ones  of  his  friend  and  his  truly  valuable  wife. 
When  he  applied  at  the  tied-up  knocker  to 
the  door,  he  felt  almost  choked  with  emotion; 
but  that  Mrs.  Rivers  still  survived  he  learnt, 
or  fancied  he  might  conclude,  from  the  knock- 
er's being  still  muffled.  If  so,  he  came  per- 
haps to  save  her  life,  at  least  to  lengthen  it; 
and  it  was  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice  that 
he  inquired  whether  Colonel  Rivers  was  at 
home. 

He  is,  sir,'*  replied  the  servant,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  but  he  can  see  no  one ;  for  he 
goes  to  Portsmouth  to-morrow,  and  we  fear 
my  poor  mistress  will  hardly  survive  his  go- 
ing.*' 

I  must  see  him,  however;  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  see  me,"  replied  Colonel  Vane,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  articulate.  **Tell  him  his 
friend  Colonel  Vane  is  here." 

The  man  replied  by  a  look  of  incredulity, 
but  immediately  went  to  his  master. 

As  soon  as  Colonel  Rivers  heard  who  was  be- 
low, he  came  down  to  welcome  him.  My  dear 
Vane,"  said  he,  this  is  kind ;  I  know  you  come 

to  support  in  her  great  trial  my  poordyinr  " 

He  could  say  no  more,  while  Colonel  Vane 
had  wrung  hb  hand,  had  suppressed  his  rising 
sobs  innumerable  times,  before  he  could  arti-^ ' 
culate  one  word,  though  that  word  was  to 
raise  Colonel  Rivers  irom  despondency  to 
hope,  from  positive  misery  to  comparative 
happiness.  At  length,  however,  he  said, 
**  No,  Rivers,  I  am  not  come  for  the  purpose 
you  mention — for  your  wife  has  no  such  trial 
to  undergo.  I  come  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
procured  an  exchange  for  you,  and  your  sub- 
stitute sets  ofl^  to-morrow  morning,  in  your 
place,  for  Portsmouth !" 

Colonel  Rivers  was  for  a  moment  too  much 
overwhelmed  to  be  able  to  speak,  as  much 
overcome  by  joy  as  he  was  before  by  sorrow ; 
but  when  he  could  speak,  he  could  hardly  find 
words  strong  enough  to  thank  Colonel  Vane 
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for  the  great  trouble  which  he  knew  he  must 
have  taken  to  do  him  so  great  and  difficult  a 
service.  "  And  now,  then,"  added  he,  **  you 
must  do  me  another — you  must  break  the  glad 
tidings  to  Sophia ;  for  I  am  too  much  agitated 
to  do  it,  and  should  alarm  her."  He  then  led 
the  way;  while  Colonel  Vane  joyfully  antici- 
pated the  ^tification,  a  sratificauon  for  which 
he  had  paid  very  dear,  of  witnessing  the  hap- 
piness which  he  had  done  so.  much  to  insure. 

"  Sophia,"  said  Colonel  Rivers,  **  here  is 
our  friend  Vane,  our  best  friend,  our  friend  in- 
deed!" Mrs.  Rivers  raised  her  head,  and, 
fixing  her  dim  eyes  on  Colonel  Rivers,  replied, 
*♦  Why  did  you  leave  me  1  I  can  ill  spare 
you  one  moment  of  the  few'  that  remain  for 
me,  even  to  Colonel  Vane." 

"  You  hear  her !"  cried  Colonel  Rivers,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room. 

There,  now  he  is  gone  again !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Rivers;  *Mt  is  very  cruel  in  him;  for 
you  know,  Colonel  Vane,  we  are  to  part  to- 
morrow for  ever !" 

I  hope  not,  I  trust  not !  I  am  aure  not," 
replied  Colonel  Vane,  taking  her  moist  hand 
in  his,  **I  trust  you  will  pass  many  happy 
years  together  yet."  Mrs.  Rivers  turned  her 
large  expressive  eyes  on  him  as  he  spolie,  as 
if  to  reproach  him  with  mockery  of  her  situa- 
tion. Colonel  Vane  could  not  endure  the 
f  look ;  and  leaning  hie  head  against  the  side  of 
her  chair,  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  but  emo- 
tion, emotion  of  a  most  pleasant  nature,  over- 
comes me.  Mrs.  Rivers,  you  have  as  yet 
borne  up  against  affliction ;  can  you,  do  you 
think,  support  the  emotions  of  joy." 

Joy  !"  she  answered,  seizing  his  arm  and 
gazing  on  him  as  if  she  would  read  his  soul, 
Joy !  can  there  be  any  joy  for  me  now !  Did 
I  not  tell  you  he  was  to  leave  me  to-monow  V 
But  suppose  he  is  not  to  leave  you  for 
days,  or  weeks,  or  perhaps  months  1" 

**And  is  it  sol"  she  exclaimed  with  a 
scream  of  exultation. 

Yes, — an  exchange  has  been  effected,  and 
/ffo  instead  of  him  to  India!" 

Jt  was  impossible  for  nature  weakened  as 
her*s  had  been,  to  support  this  sudden  and 
overwhelming  joy  ;  and  when  Colonel  Rivers 
re-entered  the  room,  on  Colonel  Vane's  calling 
,  for  help,  he  found  his  wife  fainted  in  Colonel 
Vane's  arms.  But  life  was  not  long  suspend- 
ed, she  revived  to  meet  those  eyes  of  love  fixed 
on  her,  which  she  feared  she  was  soon  to  meet 
no  more ;  and  in  a  transport  of  holy  }oj  and 
gratitude,  if  I  may  so  apply  the  term,  this  wo- 
man, whose  eyes  had  never  rested  on  any  man 
but  her  husband,  or  seen  any  one  beside  him 
in  the  creation,  now  threw  her  arm  round  the 
neck  of  Colonel  Vane,  and  pressed  her  tearful 
cheek  to  his. 

Rivers,"  said  she,  how  can  we  thank 
himi" 

No  better  than  by  letting  him  witness  the 
happiness  he  has  conferred." 


But  oh !  to  think  that  he  must  leave  us  so 
soon,  and  go  where  he  is  going !" 

"  What  is  all  this  1"  replied  Colonel  Rivers; 
**  you  surely  will  stay  with  us  a  few  days  !" 

How  can  1 1  The  purser  is  on  board,  and 
I  must  go  at  dawn ;  for  it  is  /  who  go  instead 
of  you,  Rivers !" 

I  will  not  lengthen  my  story  unnecessarily 
by  describing  what  Colonel  Rivers  felt  and 
said,  nor  how  little  the  unhappy  disappoint- 
ment which  Colonel  Vane  had  met  with,  and 
which  he  honestly  confessed  made  all  scenes 
alike  to  him,  was  able  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
idea  that  for  his  sake  Colonel  Vane  was  going 
to  encounter  danger  in  various  shapes,  and 
that  his  happiness  was  purchased  at  so  dear  a 
rate. 

But  Colonel  Vane^s  departure  would  pro- 
bably save  his  beloved  wife,  and  she  was  cer- 
tainly dearer  than  his  benefactor. 

"  But  to  business.  Rivers,"  said  Colonel 
Vane ;  I  shall  leave  you  a  list  of  the  things 
I  shall  want  to  be  sent  afVer  me ;  and  your 
outfit  of  linen,  &c.  as  we  are  almost  of  the 
same  size,  will  serve  me  on  the  voyage."  To 
be  brief;  at  dawn  Colonel  Vane  set  off  on  his 
journey,  with  a  mind  supported  and  cheered 
by  a  consciousness  of  the  good  he  had  proba- 
bly secured  to  two  most  amiable  beings,  and 
followed  by  their  blessings  and  their  prayers; 
while  still  the  look  of  comfort  and  auiet,  which 
beamed  on  him  from  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Rivers 
even  through  the  tears  she  shed  when  she  took 
leave  of  him,  haunted  his  imagination  as  he 
travelled,  bright  and  cheering  to  his  lonely  and 
melancholy  way,  as  a  sunbeam  to  the  wan- 
derer over  the  trackless  waste.  Too  wretched 
for  repose,  too  restless  for  a  moihent's  delay. 
Colonel  Vane  stopped  not  till  he  reached 
Portsmouth.  He  went  immediately  on  board, 
and  tried  in  the  novelty  of  the  scene  around 
him  to  forget  the  misery  that  occasioned  him 
to  be  there. 

But  to  return  to  Ella,  and  to  explain  why 
she  was  at  the  play  with  Lady  Harriet  Bent- 
ham.  Mrs.  Rushbrooke,  the  wife  of  Ella's 
solicitor,  a  most  respectable  lawyer,  was,  in 
her  way,  as  respectable  as  her  husband — with 
the  single  drawback  of  coveting  what  she 
could  not  attain,  viz.  general  and  easy  inter- 
course with  persons  of  high  rank  and  rashion. 
But  she  sometimes  contrived  to  pick  up  a  few 
stray  lords  and  ladies  as  she  perambulated  the 
pray  scenes  of  a  crowded  assembly,  who,  hav- 
ing no  objection  to  grace  a  table  filled  with 
choice  dishes  and  fine  wines,  were  contented 
to  be  on  the  visiting  list  of  Mrs.  Rushbrooke, 
and  admitted  her  in  return  to  iheir  sweeps  once 
a  year.  Some  of  these  titled  guests  were, 
though  of  high  rank,  not  of  high  fashion,  and 
were  thinly  scattered  in  Mrs.  Rushbrooke's  as- 
semblies, like  pine-apples  in  a  dessert,  too  rare 
and  precious  to  be  had  in  profusion,  and,  like 
pine-apples,  were  sometimes  a  little  decayed 
at  the  core.   But  they  looked  well,  and  what 
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was  better,  their  titles  sounded  well ;  and  Mrs. 
Rushbrooke  considered  nothing  else.  Still  it 
would  have  been  rather  wonderful  that  Lady 
Harriet  Benthara  should  become  Mrs.  Rush- 
brooke*8  guest,  and  take  her  with  her  to  her 
private  box  at  the  opera  and  playhouse,  as 
Lady  Harriet  was  not  only  a  woman  of  high 
rank,  but  of  the  first  order  of  fashion,  if  it  had 
not  been  generally  known,  first,  that  the  lady 
was  poor,  and  Mrs.  Rushbrooke*8  purse  was 

filenteously  supplied  by  her  husband ;  second- 
y,  that  Mt.  Rushbrooke  had  a  nephew  who 
was  coming  forward  at  the  Bar,  whose  talents, 
person,  and  manners  were  such  as  to  make 
nim  a  favourite  in  that  great  world  where  his 
uncle's  wife  vainly  wished  to  shine.  But 
young  Rushbrooke  had  pride ;  and  Lady  Har- 
riet soon  discovered,  that  one  way  to  secure 
the  affections  of  Rushbrooke  would  be  to  give 
consequence  to  his  relations  in  his  eyes,  aiid 
that  of  a  certain  set,  by  giving  them  an  entree 
into  fashionable  life ;  and  Mrs.  Rushbrooke, 
too  happy  to  be  called  upon,  and  visited,  and 
taken  into  public  by  such  a  woman,  to  be  nice 
with  respect  to  the  character  of  her  patroness, 
eagerly  accepted  the  proffered  notice.  Nor  did 
Mrs.  Rushbrooke  at  all  suspect  the  mofive  of 
Lady  Harriet's  advance ;  for  this  her  self-love 
forbade ;  and  as  she  saw  nothing  reprehensible 
in  the  manners  of  Lady  Harriet,  she  soon  con- 
vinced herself  that  the  world  had  blamed  her 
unjustly,  and  therefore  did  not  scruple  to  pre- 
sent Ella  to  her  noble  friend,  and  request  her 
to  chaperone  the  young  heiress  to  the  play ;  a 
proposal  which  was  excessively  acceptable  to 
Lady  Harriet,  as  she  knew  her  husband's  ne- 
phew admired  Ella,  and  that  her  husband 
wished  him  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her.  To 
Ella,  Lady  Harriet  and  her  character  were 
equally  unknown.  Slander  of  every  kind  al- 
ways was  slow  in  its  approach  to  Ella's  door; 
for  it  knew  that  it  was  difficult  to  gain  admit- 
tance there.  Bom  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
possessed  of  great  wealth,  she  was  too  con- 
scious of  her  own  importance  in  the  scale  of 
society,  to  suppose  she  could  derive  conse- 
quence from  an  appearance  of  knowledge  of 
great  people,  and  tales  of  fashionable  frailties, 
even  if  such  knowledge  had  not  been  disgust- 
ing to  her.  And  when  compelled  to  credit 
such  tales,  she  would  observe,  that  even  in 
that  line  of  life,  so  much  more  exposed  to 
temptations  than  our  own,  it  was  the  few,  not 
the  many,  who  brought  themselves  into  no- 
tice by  their  vices  —  vices  which  the  rank  of 
the  offenders  made  peculiarly,  conspicuous — 
for  in  all  ranks  of  life  she  knew  that  the  many, 
of  both  sexes,  go  on  quietly  in  the  common 
routine  of  their  duties,  equally  unknown  to 
public  censure  and  public  praise.  She  there- 
fore thought  that  to  stigmatize  the  whole  of 
the  nobility  as  profligate,  because  some  of 
them  stood  forth  conspicuous  for  their  profli- 
gacy, was  as  just  as  it  would  be  to  pronounce 
that  country  wholly  deficient  in  entire,  habit- 


able, and  respectable  mansions,  in  which  a 
few  ruined  edifices  forced  themselves  on  the 
eye,  rendered  prominent  and  remarkable  by 
being  on  an  elevated  situation. 

It  was  not  likely,  therefore,  that  a  woman 
of  this  character  should  be  familiar  with  the 
errors  of  a  Lady  Harriet  Bentham.  But  it  is 
very  certain  that,  had  she  known  them^  she 
would  have  declined  the  honour  of  being 
chaperoned  by  her  ladyship,  from  a  most  Go- 
thic idea  of  hers,  that  it  would  be  no  honour 
at  all;  and  that  to  be  a  hanger-on  of  titled 
profligacy,  however  high  its  fashion,  was  be- 
neath a  virtuous  and  respectable  woman. 
'*The  poor  may  be  held  in  the  iron  fetters  of 
necessity,  but  the  rich  are  dragged  behind  the 
car  of  fashion  by  the  golden  chains  of  va- 
nity."* 

But  thus  fatally,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
did  the  dirty  vanity  of  a  contemptible  being 
operate  on  the  mind  of  a  rash  and  jealous  one, 
to  the  prejudice  and  misery  of  an  honourable 
and  innocent  woman,  and  to  the  destruction 
of  the  happiness  of  two  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  though  it  is  only  too  true,  that  as  Ella 
was  seen  in  company  at  the  play  with  a  wo- 
man of  suspicious  character,  appearances 
were  against  her,"  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
Colonel  Vane. 

The  day  but  one  afler  Ella  had  visited  the 
theatre,  she  returned  to  Bower  Wood,  as 
business  no  longer  required  her  presence  in 
London  ;  for  she  saw  no  likelihood  of  seeing 
Colonel  Vane  there ;  and  if  she  was  ever  to 
be  so  happy  as  to  receive  a  letter  from  him, 
she  wishea  to  be  where  she  could  give  way  to 
her  anxiety,  and  indulge  her  expectations  of 
hearing  from  him,  unwatched  by  the  eye 
either  of  curiosity  or  compassion ;  and  at  her 
own  home  only,  which  she  determined  for  a 
short  time  should  be  a  solitary  one,  coUld  she 
indulge  her  feelings  without  indelicacy  and 
without  restraint.  Thither,  therefore,  she  was 
most  anxious  to  return ;  for  as  Captain  Clin- 
ton and  her  friend,  who  was  now  become  his 
wife,  were,  unfortunately  for  Ella,  stationed  at 
Guernsey,  she  could  not  have  their  society, 
which  Would  have  been  a  great  relief  to  her 
mind,  and  she  consequently  preferred  having 
none  at  all.  Ajj  soon  as  she  reached  home,  her 
first  inquiry  was  whether  some  letters  or  letter 
had  not  arrived,  which  through  mistake  or  ne- 
glect had  not  been  forwarded  to  her; — and 
when  she  learnt  that  no  letter  had  reached 
Bower  Wood,  she  felt  a  sad  and  oppressive 
sickness  of  the  heart,  to  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  words  to  do  justice.  But  against  the 
subduing  power  of  this  feeling  she  was  able 
to  struggle,  and  she  did  struggle  successfully, 
forcing  herself  to  drive  out  every  day,  and 
showing  herself  as  usual  in  the  streets  of 

W  ,  that  she  might  not  be  denominated  a 

poor  love-lorn,  disappointed  damsel,  as  the 

*  See  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life. 
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sadden  departure  and  absence  of  Colonel  Vane 
must  have  excited,  she  well  knew,  the  cu- 
rious and  gossipping  spirit  of  a  town  like 

W  .    But  Ella  had  not  resolution  to  ^o 

out  till  after  the  delivery  of  letters;  and  till 
her  servant  returned  from  the  post,  she  used 
to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  iti  a  parlour 
which  overlooked  the  back  gate,  that  she 
might  discover  his  approach  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, and  lose  not  a  moment  to  ascertain  the 
result  of  his  inquiries.  These  inquiries,  how- 
ever, still  continued  unavailing;  but  at  length 
came  a  letter  from  Mr.  Belmont,  which  ended 
thus; — "Mrs.  Belmont  and  myself  were,  as 
you  will  suppose,  excessively  astonished  to 
hear  of  Colonel  Vane^s  having  sailed  for  the 
East  Indies;  but  you,  probably,  have  long 
known  of  his  intentions ; — I  see  by  the  papers 
that  he  has  sailed  some  days/* 

The  sudden  desertion  and  the  cruel  pro- 
tracted silence  of  Colonel  Vane  were  circum- 
stances which  it  had  required  all  her  fortitude 
to  bear  up  against,  even  when  cheered  by 
a  hope,  however  faint,  that  she  might  see  him 
again; — but  now,  when  she  recollected  that 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  nay  year  after  year,  she  should  no 
more  behold  that  face,  or  listen  to  that  voice, 
which  not  to  see  and  not  to  hear  during  a  few 
short  hours  had  so  lately,  so  very  lately,  been 
to  her  a  source  of  tender  regret  and  a  most 
painfiil  privation,  she  loathed  the  sight  of  day, 
as  it  would  not  be  gladdened  by  his  presence ; 
and  the  night  was  equally  unwelcome,  as  it 
would  no  longer  be  precursor  of  the  morninsr 
that  would  restore  him  to  her  sight.  Still 
mixed  with  the  agonies  of  affectionate  regret 
were  the  suggestions  of  offended  pride,  and 
the  consciousness  of  unmerited  and  unfeeling 
neglect.  Nay,  his  conduct  in  not  writing  to 
her  since  his  departure,  especially  before  he 
sailed,  and  in  order  to  make  known  to  her  his 
intentions,  was  such  as,  even  in  her  partial 
eyes,  to  detract  excessively  from  the  amiable- 
ness  of  his  character,  and  to  make  her  reluc- 
tantly acknowledge  to  herself,  that  with  a  man 
of  his  disposition  she  could  have  had  little 
chance  of  happiness.  But  still  she  loved  him, 
passionately  loved  him ;  and  when  she  thought 
of  the  dangers  which  probably  awaited  him, 
her  heart  died  within  her,  and  she  could 
scarcely  resist  her  inclination  to  give  way  to 
the  inactivity  of  despondence,  and  allow  it  to 
blight  all  the  prospects  of  her  youth,  and  chill 
all  the  energies  of  her  soul.  But  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Belmont  roused  her  a  little  from  the  state 
into  which  she  was  falling.  That  lady  had 
seen  Colonel  Rivers,  who  had  given  her  a  de- 
tailed account,  which  she  transmitted  to  Ella, 
of  his  rencontre  with  Colonel  Vane  in  the 
Park,  and  of  his  having  been  induced  by  com- 
passion for  him  and  his  wife,  added  to  the  ef- 
fect of  his  own  disappointment,  to  take  his 
place  and  abandon  his  native  country,  he  hav- 
ing been,  as  he  hinted  to  his  friend,  dismissed 


by  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  Colo- 
nel Rivers  added,  that  Colonel  Vane's  kind- 
ness had  not  been  ineffectual, — that  his  be- 
loved wife  had  mended  daily  when  her  peace 
of  mind  had  been  restored  by  the  certainty  of 
not  losing  his  society,  and  that  at  length  her 
disease  had  proved  not  a  decline,  but  a  vo- 
mica ;  and  that,  an  abscess  having  burst  on 
her  lungs,  she  had  recovered  so  much  strength 
since  her  tranquillity  was  restored,  as  to  be 
able  to  live  through  the  consequent  weakness, 
and  would  soon  follow  him  b^  slow  stages  to 

W  ^  whither  he  was  going  in  order  to 

supply  the  place  of  Colonel  Vane.  **A8  I 
find  by  this  account,"  added  Mrs.  Belmont, 
thai  you  had  dismissed  Colonel  Vane^  a  cir- 
cumstance I  was  before  ignorant  of,  I  thought 
it  possible  you  might  not  be  acquainted  with 
the  above  detail,  and  therefore  1  have  given  it 
to  you.*' 

Strange,  inexplicable,  inconsistent  man !  to 
feel  so  much  for  others,  and  so  little  for  me !"  ex- 
claimed Ella,  when  she  read  the  letter.  Did 
hesuppose  I  had  not  my  feelingrs  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Rivers,  and  that  I  should  not  suffer. on  the  de- 
parture for  India  and  its  dangers,  of  that  being 
with  whom  I  had  so  lately  expected  to  pass  my 
lifel  Well,  if  he  could  so  soon  and  so  easily 
resign  me,  regardless  of  what  I  might  suffer, 
or  fancying  me  too  callous  for  suffering,  it  is 
fit  that  I  should  listen  to  the  suggestions  of 
pride,  not  tenderness,  and  scorn  to  waste  in 
the  gloomy  indolence  of  disappointed  passion, 
those  powers  which  were  given  me  to  be  of 
use  and  service  to  my  friends  and  fellow-crea- 
tures. I  thank  him,  however,  for  his  delicacy 
in  simply  stating  that  1  had  dismissed  him, 
and  not  the  cause  of  the  anger  which  produced 
the  dismissal ;  though  no  one  but  a  man  will- 
ing to  be  discarded  would  have  acquiesced 
under  a  sentence  evidently  the  result  of  pique 
and  passion.** 

The  arrival  of  Colonel  Rivers  and  his  in- 
teresting wife  was  expected  by  Ella  with 
mixed  pain  and  pleasure;  but  a  termination 
was  soon  put  to  this  agitation,  for  Mrs.  Rivers 
had  a  relapse,  which,  though  a  slight  one,  so 
much  alarmed  her  husband  that  he  obtained  a 
longer  leave  of  absence,  and  resolved  to  re- 
main in  Devonshire  till  the  summer  months. 

But  the  time  now  arrived  which  was  to  re- 
store Colonel  Vane  to  the  undiminished  es- 
teem as  well  as  love  of  Ella,  and  to  substitute 
the  yearnings  of  affectionate  regret  and  the 
illusions  of  hope  for  the  angry  whisper  of  of- 
fended pride,  and  the  complainings  of  outra^d 
and  despondent  feelings.  The  letter  which 
Colonel  Vane  wrote  to  her  the  day  he  reached 
London,  and  which  was  lost  by  his  servant, 
had  fallen  out  of  his  coat-pocket  on  an  old 
tattered  sofa  which  stood  in  the  chamber  that 
the  man  occupied  at  the  coffee-house,  and  had 
insinuated  itself  into  a  slit  of  the  sofiai-caBe, 
under  which  it  had  completely  disappeared; 
and  there  it  remained  till  the  case  wan  taken  , 
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off  for  some  purpose  or  other,  on  which  occa- 
sion it  was  discovered  uninjured,  though  much 
dirtied.  Luckily,  also,  the  servant  who  found 
it  remembered  the  search  for  a  letter  which 
Colonel  Vane*e  valet  had  made;  in  conse- 

J^uenceof  which  the  master  of  the  coffee-house 
orwarded  the  recovered  treasure  according  to 
the  direction,  enclosing  it  in  an  envelope,  in 
which  he  stated  all  he  knew  concerning  it. 
As  soon  as  the  agitated  but  delighted  Ella  re- 
ceived and  read  the  letter,  all  the  mystery  of 
Colonel  Vane's  conduct  disappeared,  and  all 
its  cruelty  vanished.  She  understood  and 
she  excused  his  not  writing  a  second  time,  as 
this  his  first  letter  remained  unanswered ;  and 
she  could  readily  conceive  how  easily  a  man 
of  his  character  was  led  by  pique  and  disap- 
pointment united  to  a  better  inducement,  the 
hope  of  saving  and  serving  two  amiable  fel- 
low-creatures, to  take  the  step  which  had 
plunged  her  into  so  much  misery ;  and  while 
m  the  triumphs  of  her  joy,  at  finding  Colonel 
Vane  innocent  of  the  fault  which  she  had  im- 
puted to  him,  she  had  mentally  resolved  to 
write  to  him,  to  excuse  her  apparent  neglect, 
and  then  pass  the  term  of  his  absence,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  in  utter  seclusion,  she  re- 
ceived another  letter  from  Colonel  Vane,  dated 
off  St.  Helen's,  which  though  it  excited  in  her 
the  greatest  astonishment  and  indignation,  was 
welcome  as  a  proof  how  tenderly  he  still 
loved,  and  how  fondly  he  regretted  her, — 
though  as  he  declared,  he  would  never  have 
married  the  friend  and  companion  of  Lady 
Harriet  Beninam,  This  letter  was  long,  and 
contained  a  description  of  all  his  feelings  since 
they  parted.  It  told  her  how  painfully  his  re- 
turning tenderness  towards  her  had  been 
chilled  by  seeing  her  at  the  play  with  Lady 
Harriet  Bentham,  and  by  learning  that  she 
had  not  only  frequently  been  her  companion 
in  public,  but  was  also  her  friend  in  private; 
-—that  thus  frustrated  in  his  hope,  or  even  in 
his  wish,  to  renew  his  engao^ment  with  her, 
he  had  resolved  to  quit  England  in  pursuit  of 
danger,  and  in  all  probability  of  death ! — But 
that  he  could  not  rest  without  conjuring  her 
with  his  parting  breath,  if  she  ever  hoped  to 
form  a  respectable  connexion,  to  give  up  the 
society  of  Lady  Harriet  Dentham ;  as  he  was 
sure  that  no  man  worthy  her  acceptance  would 
ever  marry  the  friend  and  associate  of  so  de- 
praved a  woman ! 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  conflict  of 
various  emotions  which  agitated  Ella  while  she 
read  this  letter  of  unfounded  charges,  and  learnt 
that  the  busy  lies  of  a  stranger,  and  the  indis- 
cretion of  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  had  in  a  few  short 
moments  rendered  her  lover  a  self-banished 
man,  and  doomed  her  perhaps  for  years,  if  not 
for  ever,  to  all  the  lingerings  of  anxious  and 
disappointed  affection !  But  superior  to  every 
other  sensation  was  the  dear  consciousness  that 
she  was  still  beloved,  and  Colonel  Vane  guilt- 
less of  the  faults  she  had  attributed  to  him. 


**And  when  I  shall  write  to  him,"  she  said  to 
herself,  as  I  will  do,  a  complete  exculpation 
of  myself  in  every  particular;  yes,  then,  even 
spite  of  distance  and  of  absence,  I  shall,  I  am 
sure  I  shall,  be  comparatively  happy  !*'  In  the 
meanwhile  she  resolved  to  lay  a  plan  for  her 
future  life,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  a  proper 
companion  to  reside  with  her.  She  also  re- 
solved to  leave  Bower  Wood,  as  W  and 

its  society  were  become  disagreeable  to  her; 
and  determined,  as  the  existence  of  the  little 
Ella  and  its  abode  near  her  were  discovered, 
to  take  her  at  once  into  the  house  under  her 
acknowledged  protection,  and  watch  over  her 
education  with  all  a  mother*s  care. 

The  neighbourhood  and  society  of  W— 
were  indeed  grown  disagreeable  to  Ella,  from 
a  consciousness  that  she  had  in  it  a  secret 
enemy;  and,  as  is  always  the  mischievous 
consequence  of  anonymous  letters,  she  looked 
around  her  with  distrust  and  suspicion,  and 
very  often,  perhaps,  fancied  an  innocent  per- 
son guilty  of  the  base  scrawls  that  had  been 
the  means  of  blasting  her  hopes  of  happiness, 
and  driving  her  lover  from  his  native  land  into 
scenes  of  danger,  and  possibly  of  destruction. 
Besides,  she  was  well  aware  that  the  circum- 
stances of  her  having  a  child  under  her  care, 
whose  parents  were  unknown,  and  who  strong- 
ly resembled  her  in  its  deep-blue  eyes,  and  the 
length  and  dark  colour  of  its  eyelashes,  must 
call  forth  a  number  of  degrading  suspicions 
concerning  her  conduct,  as  also  her  journey 
into  Wales,  unattended  by  her  servants ;  and 
it  was  clear  from  the  anonymous  letters,  that 
this  latter  circumstance  was  as  well  known  as 
the  existence  of  the  child.  But  it  was  not  in 
her  power  to  clear  up  the  mystery ;  therefore 
she  felt  uncomfortable  at  the  idea  of  living 
amongst  those,  who,  though  they  continned  to 
visit  her  because  she  lived  in  a  fine  house  and 
gave  splendid  entertainments,  would  very  like- 
ly have  dropped  her  acquaintance  had  she  been 
less  favoured  by  fortune  and  by  birth ;  and  her 
departure  from  Bower  Wood  was  finally  resol- 
ved upon. 

The  house  at  Bower  Wood  was  a  modem 
one ;  that  on  her  estate  at  Briardale  was  an 
ancient  and  Gothic  mansion,  and  had  abont  it 
a  degree  of  melancholy  grandeur,  which  better 
suited  the  now  pensive  cast  of  her  mind ;  be- 
sides, every  thing  at  the  former  residence  pain- 
fully reminded  her  of  Colonel  Vane ;  and  hav- 
ing let  that  place  very  advantageously  for  a 
term  of  years,  she  repaired  with  great  alacrity 
to  take  possession  of  her  new  abode,  and  to  be 
restored  to  the  society  of  a  lady  who  was  mar^ 
ried  to  the  rector,  and  lived  in  the  village;  and 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  her  life,  used  to  as-- 
sist  her  aunt  in  her  education.  But  a  surprise 
awaited  her  at  Briardale,  which  she  scarcely 
knew  whether  to  denominate  painful  or  pleas- 
ing to  her,  though  at  last  she  considered  it  as 
deserving  of  the  latter  epithet.  She  discovered 
that  Mrs.  Vane,  mother  of  Colonel  Vane,  had 
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lately  hired  and  was  come  to  reside  in  the  ma- 
nor house,  which  was  within  two  miles  of  her 
own;  and  thus,  if  ever  Colonel  Vane  should 
return,  he  would  find  her  conduct  had  been, 
during  his  absence,  continually  exposed  to  the 
eye  of  his  mother !  whose  censure  she  was  at 
least  sure  of  never  deserving,  though  she  was 
fearful  that,  if  she  knew  her  to  be  the  cause  of 
her  son^s  leaving  his  country,  Mrs.  Vanemiaht 
never  bestow  on  her  her  regard  and  approba- 
tion. But  I  will  ask  Mrs.  £lms1ey*s  opinion, 
said  Ella  to  herself.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as 
she  had  a  fair  opportunity,  she  asked  her  friend 
whether  she  thought  it  likely  that  Mrs.  Vane 
would  ever  regard  her  with  complacency,  and 
be  willing  to  visit  her,  since  it  was  the  disso- 
lution of  his  engagement  with  her  which  oc- 
casioned Colonel  Vane  to  leave  England ;  *•  for 
though,"  added  Ella,  •*  Mrs.  Vane  has  never 
treated  her  son  with  the  usual  tenderness  of  a 
mother,  and  avoided  rather  than  courted  his  so- 
ciety, still  she  may  be  very  willing  to  resent  the 
conduct  of  another  towards  him,  if  she  fancies 
that  conduct  to  have  been  injurious." 

♦'True,"  replied  Mrs.  Elmsley,  "for  that, 
afas!  is  human  nature;  but,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  you,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
fear  of  Mrs.  Vane's  being  prejudiced  against 
you ;  for  I  am  convinced  she  was,  till  you 
came  hither,  quite  ignorant  of  your  name." 

"Impossible!  for  I  know  that  Colonel 
Vane  wrote  to  inform  her  of  his  probable 
marriage." 

"  No  doubt;  but  he  either  never  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  lady,  or  she  has  forgotten  it ; 
for  she  was  at  our  house  when  you  drove  past 
in  your  barouche  and  four,  with  two  outriders ; 
and  when  she  asked  your  name,  and  whether 
you  were  not  the  lady  who  was  expected  to 
reside  at  the  long-empty  house  in  the  park, 
she  neither  started,  nor  looked  grave  nor  in- 

Juisitive,  when  I  told  her  who  you  were ;  and 
am  convince^  she  has  with  your  name  no 
unpleasant  association,  except  that,  as  she  is 
very  proud,  I  believe,  and  likes  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  wealth  herself,  she  may  have 
a  feeling  of  jealousy  of  the  style  in  which  you 
made  your  tntrie*^ 

"I  wish  you  may  be  right;  but  do  you 
think  she  will  call  on  me  1" 

"  I  fear  not,  as  she  keeps  no  company,  and 
visits  nowhere  but  at  the  rectory ;  however, 
I  will  invite  you  to  meet  her,  and  trust  to  your 
usual  power  of  fascination  to  make  her  your 
friend." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday;  and  as  Mrs. 
Vane  was  regular  in  her  attendance  at  church, 
Ella  arose  almost  certain  of  seeing  this,  to 
her,  formidable  woman ;  and  knowing  that, 
unless  she  went  early,  she  should  feel  embar- 
rassed in  going  up  the  aisle,  from  the  idea 
that  she  was  observed  by  this  dreaded  censor, 
she  drove  to  church  before  the  usual  time,  and 
before  any  of  the  congregation  were  assem- 
bled.   Ella  felt  almost  ashamed  of  this  weak- 


ness ;  yet  who  could  wonder  that  the  mother 
of  her  lover  was  an  object  of  interest  and 
alarm  to  her ! 

•*  She  is  very  late,"  thought  Ella, — when 
lo !  a  footman,  in  an  old-fashioned  rich  livery 
with  long  tags  on  his  shoulders,  made  way  at 
the  door  for  a  tall  majestic  woman  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  dressed  in  black,  who  appeared  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  another  footman,  while  the 
first  who  had  appeared  fell  back,  and  walked 
behind  her  up  the  aisle,  carrying  a  large  pray- 
er-book. 

"This  then,"  thought  Ella,  as  with  some 
effort  she  looked  over  3ie  side  of  the  new,  is 
the  woman  I  long  but  dread  to  see!"  But 
judge  of  her  trepidation  when  the  footman 
opened  the  door  of  the  pew  where  Ella  sat, 
and  Mrs.  Vane  entered  it !  The  truth  was, 
the  rain  having  come  through  the  roof  into 
the  pew  belonging  to  Ella,  it  had  been  judged 
right  that,  till  the  damage  done  to  it  could  be 
repaired,  she,  as  being  a  new  comer,  and  a 
great  lady,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Vane,  was  to  be 
shown  into  Mrs.  Vane*8  seat. 

Ella  rose  involuntarily  on  Mrs.  Vane's  en- 
trance, but  could  hardly  keep  her  feet  when 
with  a  look  of  almost  haughty  surprise  Mrs. 
Vane  surveyed  the  unexpected  intruder,  and 
Ella  saw  in  the  still  fine  face  of  the  mother, 
the  dark  and  penetrating  eyes  of  the  son. 
Abashed,  conscious,  and  rapidly  changing  co- 
lour, as  she  ofVen  did,  she  resolved  to  apolo- 
gize for  her  intrusion,  since  she  now  suspect- 
ed it  to  be  suck,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Vane  had 
ended  her  prayer.  But  that  lady,  flattered  as 
Louis  the  XlVth  was  said  to  be  by  causing 
embarrassment  and  emotion  by  the  conscious 
power  of  his  eye  and  dignity  of  his  mien, 
seemed  by  a  courteous  wave  of  her  hand,  and 
bow  of  her  head,  to  assure  Ella  that  she  was 
welcome,  and  to  deprecate  apologies ;  at  this 
moment  the  service  began,  and  all  intercourse 
between  them  was  suspended  by  devotion  and 
decorum.  But  never  had  Ella  before,  in  the 
presence  of  her  Creator,  felt  so  painfully  afr 
fected  by  the  presence  of  a  fellow-creature; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  her  thoughts 
wandered  from  their  usual  place  of  rest,  and 
tears  filled  those  eyes,  which,  hidden  from 
human  observation,  were  usually  lifted  in  aid 
of  silent  or  gently  murmured  prayer.  How- 
ever, she  drew  her  veil  over  her  face,  arid  her 
emotion  #as  known  only  to  herself.  "When 
service  was  ended,  the  timid  bashful  manner 
in  which  Ella  returned  Mrs.  Vane's  low  and 
stately  curtsy  had  an  unlooked-for  charm  for 
the  latter,  who  had  expected  to  see  in  the  rich 
and  admired  heiress,  a  dashing,  undaunted, 
consequential  young  woman ;  and  when  in  a 
voice  whose  sweetness  we  have  mentioned 
before,  she  faltered  out  a  hope  that  she  had 
not  intruded,  and  an  assurance  that  she  had 
concluded  the  seat  was  her  own,  Mrs.  Vane 
replied  in  language  so  obliging,  and  with  a 
smile  and  countenance  so  like  her  son's,  that 
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Ella  could  scarcely  control  her  feelings ;  and 
she  was  very  glad  when  Mrs.  Elmsley  came 
up  to  them,  and  drew  Mrs.  Vane*8  attention 
on  herself. 

Mrs.  Elmsley  soon  saw  by  Mrs.  Vane'^ 
manner  and  expression  that  she  was  pleased 
with  her  young  friend,  and  instantly  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  favourable  moment  to  present 
Ella  to  her,  who  was  as  unable  as  Mrs.  Elm- 
sley to  discover  any  indication  in  Mrs.  Vane's 
look  that  her  name  was  known  to  her  asso- 
ciated with  any  painful  consciousness. 

So  far  all  was  right;  and  Ella  went  home 
conscious  that  her  most  immediate  object  in 
life,  and  her  dearest  wish,  were  now  the  pros- 
pect of  becoming  acauainted  with  Mrs.  Vane, 
and  making  her  her  triend.  The  next  day  she 
went  to  diink  tea  at  the  rectory  to  meet  Mrs. 
Vane;  and  at  the  close  of  the  visit,  which 
seemed  satisfactory  to  both  the  guests,  Ella 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  do  Mrs.  Vane 
a  kindness.  That  lady's  carriage  having  been 
overturned  as  it  was  coming  for  her,  and  too 
much  injured  to  proceed,  she  was  willing, 
being  lame  and  corpulent,  to  be  prevented 
walking  home,  and  was  contented  therefore 
to  sutifer  Ella  to  set  her  down  at  her  own  door. 
As  she  took  her  leave,  Ella,  with  as  much  re- 
spect as  if  she  had  been  addressing  a  queen, 
hinted  a  hope  of  being  allowed  to  pay  her  re- 
spects at  the  manor-house. 

**  It  is  iwy  duty  to  call  on  yow,"  replied  Mrs. 
Vane  with  quickness ;  but  I  am  a  bad  vlsitp 
er,  and  go  rarely  from  home."  • 

**  Without  waiting  for  that  ceremony,  I 
should  be  only  too  proud  to  pay  my  respects 
to  you,  madam,"  said  Ella ;  and  the  next  day 
she  lefl  her  card  at  the  door.  Thus  was,  she 
flattered  herself,  a  foundation  laid  for  acquaint- 
ance, especially  as  she  learnt  from  Mrs.  Elm- 
sley that  Mrs.  Vane  was  quite  charmed  both 
with  her  person  and  her  manners ;  and  a  cir- 
cumstance only  too  soon  occurred  which  made 
Ella  rejoice  that  she  had  w  aived  etiquette,  and 
courted  thus  openly  the  acquaintance  of  this 
^melancholy  but  respectable  woman. 

I  have  before  said  that  the  fortune  which 
had  been  lefl  to  Mrs.  Vane  by  a  relation,  was 
personal  property,  and  this  money  she  had  en- 
trusted entirely  to  the  care  of  an  eminent  bank- 
er and  intimate  friend,  the  partner  in  a  well- 
accredited  house.  But  unforeseen  events  in 
the  commercial  world  shook  the  credit  of  this 
house  to  its  foundation  ;  and  in  order  to  stop 
an  alarming  run  on  the  bank,  Mrs.  Vane's 
friend,  hoping  to  replace  the  money  in  a  few 
days,  ventured  to  use  her  property.  But  the 
ruin  was  too  complete  to  be  avoided ;  and  a 
very  few  days  afterwards  witnessed  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  firm  in  question,  and  the 
total  ruin  of  Mrs.  Vane's  fortune;  for  nothing 
remained  to  her  but  a  triflinfr  sum  settled  on 
her  by  her  husband,  and  which  she  brought 
him  in  marriage!  Whatever  Mrs.  Vane 
might  feel  on  this  disastrous  event,  Ella's 
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sensations  were  of  a  nature  as  painful,  for  she 
at  firet  experienced  the  pangs  of  self-condem- 
nation. '*  But  for  me,"  she  exclaimed  in  ago- 
ny, her  son  would  have  been  here,  and  his 
wealth  would  immediately  have  removed  her 
poverty ;  however,  as  soon  as  this  news  reach- 
es him,  he,  I  am  well  convinced,  will  do  even 
more  than  duty  requires." 

The  proud  are  so  apt  to  be  rendered  prouder 
by  affliction,  that  Ella  foresaw  an  ititimacy 
with  Mrs.  Vane  was  now  more  unlik«ily  than 
ever.  True,  having  experienced  the  greatest 
of  all  losses,  that  of  a  husband  whom  she 
adored,  Mrs.  Vane  could  not,  as  she  told  Mrs. 
Elmsley,  feel  very  acutely  the  loss  of  wealth ; 
but  then  she  was  lame,  in  delicate  health,  and 
wanted  a  great  deal  of  attendance,  besides 
those  little  comforts  and  luxuries  which  sick- 
ness requires,  and  wealth  only  can  bestow; 
and  these  she  saw  herself  obliged  to  relinquish 
for  some  time  at  least,  as  months  must  elapse 
before  Colonel  Vane  could  learn  her  situation. 
Besides  she  had  been  the  great  lady  of  the 
village,  and  now  she  must  leave  the  manor 
house,  and  hire  a  small  house  only  just  large 
enough  for  herself  and  one  maid.  Now  she 
must  walk  backwards  and  forwards  to  church, 
or  submit  to  be  taken  thither  in  the  carriage  of 
another !  And  Ella  knew  enough  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  to  feel  that  in  this  difficult  conjunc- 
ture she  must  take  especial  care  not  to  wound 
Mrs.  Vane's  delicacy  and  pride  by  too  marked 
offers  of  attention  and  service,  else  she  would 
alienate  instead  of  attaching  her;  whereas  if, 
on  the  contrary,  she  could  contrive  to  be  of 
use  to  her  without  any  apparent  intention  of 
being  so,  she  should  very  likely  conveit  her 
into  all  that  she  desired. 

It  was  for  lliree  Sundays  only  afler  she 
heard  of  her  loss  of  fortune  that  Mrs.  Vane 
absented  herself  from  church.  On  the  fourth 
she  made  her  appearance,  leaning  no  longer 
on  the  arm  of  one  footman,  and  followed  oy 
another,  but  supported  by  a  female  servant  and 
carrying  her  own  prayer-book  in  her  hand. 
Ella's  fortitude  was  not  equal  to  behold  this 
change  unmoved,  though  Mrs.  Vane  could  un- 
dergo it  with  firmness ;  and  when  she  curtsied 
to  her  with  all  the  respect  she  felt  on  her  en- 
tering the  pew,  she  was  forced  to  turn  away, 
and  leaning  on  the  side  of  the  seat  hide  her 
face  in  her  nands. 

Ella  had  the  delicate  precaution  to  come  to 
church  without  her  carria^  that  day,  that  Mrs. 
Vane  might  not  be  reminded  of  her  altered 
condition,  by  seeing  her  drive  off  in  a  splendid 
equipage,  while  she  was  forced  to  come  and 
depart  on  foot.  Perhaps  unconsciously  to 
herself,  Mrs.  Vane  dreaded  to  witness  this 
difference;  for  she  tertainly  cast  a  sort  of  fear- 
ful look  round  when  she  reached  the  church 
porch,  as  if  seeking  and  missing  something ; 
but  Ella  walked  on,  evidently  expecting  no 
carriage ;  and  Mrs.  Vane  appeared,  Mrs.  Elms- 
ley thought,  to  be  relieved  by  this  circum- 
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stance.  As  Mrs.  Vane  walked  leaning  on  her 
maid,  Ella,  who  was  before,  stopped  till  she 
came  up  to  her,  and  offered  her  arm ;  which 
she  accepted.  Ella  then  began  to  expatiate 
on  the  beauties  of  the  weather,  and  to  praise 
the  pleasantness  of  the  walk  to  church.  To 
yoti  it  may  be  pleasant,*'  replied  Mrs.  Vane 
with  emphasis  and  feeling,  for  you  are  young 
and  htahky,  and  walking  is  the  act  of  your 
choice,  not  your  necessity ;  but  /  am  lame, 
old,  and  infirm,  and  mwA  walk;  besides  I 
have  not  been  used  to  walking.  However, 
'  Hearen  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,' 
and  I  hope  in  time  I  shall  be  as  reconciled  to 
my  fate  as  I  ought  to  be."  A  person  of  less 
intuitive  benevolence  and  delicacy  than  Ella 
would  immediately  have  offered  Mrs.  Vane 
her  carriage,  and  made  a  parade  of  assuring 
her  it  would  always  be  at  her  service.  But 
Ella  not  only  felt  that  such  an  offer  at  that 
moment  would  look  as  if  she  fancied  Mrs. 
Vane  was  what  is  called  tpeUing  for  the 
proposal;  she  also  knew  that  it  would  be 
pointing  out  most  forcibly  the  superiority  of 
her  situation  to  Mrs.  Vane's.  She  therefore 
remained  silent ;  but  she  ventured  gently  to 
press  the  arm  that  was  locked  in  hers,  while  a 
tear  trickled  down  her  cheek,  and  proved  to 
the  object  of  her  interest  that  her  silence  did 
not  proceed  from  insensibilitv.  Little  did  Mrs. 
Vane  suspect  the  design  which  Ella  had  on 
her,  a  design  as  yet  too  dangerous  to  be  haz- 
arded. 

One  Sunday,  a  violent  shower  detained  Ella 
and  Mrs.  Vane  in  the  church-porch,  and  the 
former  was  forced  to  send  for  her  carriage,  in 
which  Mrs.  Vane  was  prevailed  on  to  take  a 
seat.  But,  as  the  weather  cleared  up  before 
they  reached  the  manor  house',  Ella  proposed 
extending  their  drive,  and  at  length  she  asked 
Mrs.  Vane  to  get  out  at  her  own  house  to  see 
some  improvements  which  she  was  making 
there.  It  would  be  so  obliging  in  you  if  you 
would  alight!"  said  Ella. 

•*  But  I  am  not  an  obliging  person,"  replied 
Mrs.  Vane  with  a  pensive  smile ;  however, 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  there  is  no  resisting 
you."  So  saying,  she  followed  the  delighted 
Ella  into  the  hall,  who,  stepping  back  to  let 
her  precede  her  into  a  fine  and  spacious  libra- 
ry, welcomed  her  in  accents  of  grateful  cor- 
diality to  her  house.  But  little  did  either  of 
them  foresee  the  consequences  of  this  visit. 
In  coming  down  a  few  steps,  which  led  from 
one  apartment  to  another,  Mrs.  Vane  slipped 
and  fell,  and  with  such  violence,  that  her 
ancle,  on  which  she  fell,  was  so  much  injured 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  stand  or 
move.  Ella  immediately  sent  for  the  nearest 
assistance,  being  internally  thankful  that,  as 
the  accident  was  to  happen,  it  had  happened 
under  her  roof. 

^'This  is  a  sad  business.  Miss  Mordaunt, 
for  you  as  well  as  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Vane, 


for  I  doubt  you  will  be  tormented  with  me 
some  time." 

Tormented!"  replied  Ella,  tormented! 
blest  rather ! — Oh !  if  you  knew,  if  jou  could 
but  understand,  how  I  love  to  be  with  you !" 
Here  she  burst  into  tears,  to  the  wonder  of  her 
gratified  though  suffering  auditor. 

"  Young  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Vane,  after  a 
pause,  *'you  have  quick  sensibilities  and 
easily-awakened  feelings,  for  you  have  as  yet 
known  no  deep  and  deeply-seated  sorrow." 

*•  No  sorrow  I  What,  not  1 1"  replied  Ella, 
eagerly. 

At  least,  no  sorrows  like  to  mine.  Miss 
Mordaunt ;  and  I  attribute  this  violent  emotion 
to  pity  for  my  misfortunes,  and  the  generous 
wish  to  try  to  make  me  believe,  lest  my  pride 
should  be  wounded,  that  while  I  am  here  re- 
ceiving obligations  I  shall  in  reality  be  con- 
ferring them." 

"You  will  oblige  me  by  allowing  me  to 
wait  on  you,  but  ray  emotion  had  a  cause  you 
do  not  suspect; — ^however,  in  time  you  shall 
know  it." 

To  be  brief ;— pain,  confinement  to  one  pos- 
ture, and  previous  anxiety  of  mind,  had  a  per- 
nicious effect  on  the  health  of  Mrs.  Vane,  and 
Ella  had  the  mournful  satisfaction  of  nursing 
the  mother  of  the  man  whom  she  loved,  in  a 
long  and  dangerous  illness.  But  she  recovered, 
and  recovered  to  gratify  Ella  by  the  assurance 
that  she  owed  her  life  to  her  incessant  care, 
and  even  filial  assiduity. 

Colonel  Vane  had  now  sailed  near  a  twelve- 
month. That  he  was  safely  arrived,  was 
known  by  a  letter  from  him  to  Colonel  Rivers; 
but  he  added,  that  he  was  then  going  to  join 
the  anny  under  the  command  of  General 
Harris,  and  expected  ere  long  to  be  in  the  heat 
of  the  war.  —  What  painful  intelligence  to 
Ella !  But  she  knew  her  letter  of  exculpation 
must  have  arrived,  and  she  hoped  that,  if  it 
reached  him,  for  her  sake  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  preserve  his  life,  and  not  rush  into 
battle  careless,  like  a  desperate  man,  of  his 
safety  and  his  life.  But  Mrs.  Vane's  hopes 
of  amended  fortune  from  his  filial  piety,  ant! 
£1la*s,  of  happiness  from  his  restored  confi- 
dence and  his  return  to  his  country,  were  soon 
damped,  if  not  destroyed  for  ever. 

Intelligence  was  received  of  the  capture  of 
Seringapatam,  and  with  it  an  account  stating 
that  the  joy  of  the  victory  was  damped  by  the 
loss  and  the  danger  of  several  gallant  oflicers ; 
that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Vane,  after  displaying 
his  usual  bravery,  had  led  on  a  small  detach- 
ment too  far  from  the  main  army,  and  was 
surrounded ;  that  he  had  been  seen  to  fall,  but 
that  his  body  had  not  yet  been  found ;  there- 
fore he  was  only  returned  missing. 

This  glorious  public,  but  this  distressing 
private  news  was  communicated  to  Mrs.  Vane 
by  her  agent  in  London,  and  to  Ella  by  her 
friend  Mrs.  Elmsley,  who  was  commissioned' 
by  Mrs.  Belmont  to  undertake  in  person  a 
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task  she  could  only  herself  perform  by  letter. 
Ella,  therefore,  went  through  the  first  agonies 
which  such  news  occasioned,  unseen  by  the 
unhappy  mother,  who  had  shut  herself  up  to 
mourn  in  secret— -to  mourn,  not  over  the  loss 
of  her  son*s  society,  for  how  could  she  miss 
or  regret  what  she  had  never  allowed  herself 
to  enjoy  ?  but  she  mourned  for  that  fantastic 
indulgence  of  morbid  sensibility  which  had 
led  her  to  reject  the  personal  attentions  of  that 
son  whom  she  was  now  doomed  never  to 
behold  again ;  and,  when  she  reflected  on  the 
pain  which  her  conduct  had  occasioned  to  his 
affectionate  hearW  she  endured  the  pangs  of 
remorse,  and  felt  in  some  measure  the  agonies 
of  self-upbraiding.  There  is  nothing,  perhaps, 
which  strips  self  love  so  completely  of  its  de- 
lusions, as  the  hand  of  misfortune.  Hitherto, 
Mrs.  Vane  had  fancied  that  the  romantic  love 
for  her  husband,  which  induced  her  to  avoid 
the  sight  of  her  only  child,  because  that  child 
had  occasioned  his  beloved  fdther*s  death,  was 
a  proof  of  sensibility,  which  gratified  her 
vanity  by  giving  her  a  feeling  of  conscious 
superiority  over  sufferers  more  easily  consoled. 
But  now  her  conscience,  awakened  by  the 
bitterness  of  regret,  pointed  out  to  her  but  too 
forcibly,  that  the  only  sure  and  virtuous  proof 
of  affection  to  her  husband^s  memory  wl.ich 
she  could  have  given,  would  have  been  redou- 
bled fondness  for  the  son  that  husband  loved, 
and  eagerly  risked  his  life  to  save ;  and,  with 
the  pious  aspirations  of  a  wounded  but  re- 
signed heart,  she  mingled  the  more  painful 
breathings  of  a  humbled  and  a  contrite  one. 

Ella,  too,  had  requested  to  be  left  alone,  and 
was  endeavouring  to  compose  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  obey  the  summons  of  Mrs.  Vane  to 
her  presence  whenever  it  should  arrive.  At 
length  Mrs.  Vane  felt  that  the  presence  of  Ella 
would  be  soothing  to  her,  and  she  sent  to  re- 
(^uest  it,  little  suspecting  that  her  kind,  atten- 
tive nurse,  her  affectionate  companion,  was 
suffering  still  more  acute  anguish  than  her 
'own,  from  the  same  overwhelming  intelli- 

fence,  except  that  hope,  strangely  but  happily 
orn  of  her  despair,  fondly  whispered  to  her 
that  as  the  body  had  not  been  found.  Colonel 
Vane  might  still  live,  though  wounded  and  a 
j)risoner. 

When  Ella  entered  the  room,  Mrs.  Vane 
was  too  much  taken  up  with  her  own  feelings 
to  notice  Ella*s ;  and  while  she  wept  upon  her 
^shoulder,  she  was  unconscious  that  the  cheek 
which  touched  hers  was  cold  and  pale  as  that 
of  death. 

^'  0  Ella !"  cried  Mrs.  Vane, «« now  that  he 
is  lost  to  me  for  ever,  I  grieve  that  I  allowed 
him  to  be  such  a  stranger  to  me !  I  grieve  that 
I  did  not  conquer  those  feelings  which  now 
uppear  to  me  crtmtno/,  though  once  amiable 
^nd  natural,  which  led  me  to  drive  him  from 

my  presence  by  my  coldness  and  here 

she  was  interrupted  most  painfully ;  for  Ella, 
sympathizing  too  strongly  in  the  self-reproach- 


es of  Mrs.  Vane,  and  shocked  at  the  words 

lost  to  me  for  ever,*'  had  sunk  in  alarming 
insensibility  on  her  shoulder,  and  spme  hours 
elapsed  before  she  could  bear  the  presence  of 
her  surprised  and  agitated  guest. 

But  Ella,  to  whom  all  concealment  was 
painful,  resolved  from  that  moment,  though  at 
the  risk  of  frustrating  the  dearest  hope  of  her 
heart,  to  confide  every  secret  of  it  to  Mrs.  Vane, 
and  in  the  evening  she  begged  that  she  would 
be  so  good  as  to  come  to  her  bedside;  and 
while  Mrs.  Vane  gazed  with  mournful  anxiety 
upon  her  altered  looks,  Ella  addressed  her  as 
follows :  It  has  long  been,  and  is  now,  the 
dearest  wish  of  mj  heart  never  to  part  from 
you  again.  I  am  in  search  of  a  proper  com- 
panion to  live  with  an  orphan  like  myself,  a 
being  without  near  connexion  of  any  kind; 
and  could  I  have  selected  such  a  companion 
from  the  whole  assembled  world,  my  choice 
would  have  fallen  on  you.'* 

Mrs.  Vane,  conscious  how  ill  a  broken-heart- 
ed woman,  as  she  thought  herself,  was  formed 
to  undertake  the  task,  spoke  not,  but  shook  her 
head  in  token  of  disapprobation. 

"What,  do  you  disapprove,"  cried  Ella, 
"  before  you  know  who  I  am  1  When  you  shall 
know  that,  I  shall  not  wonder  if  you  should 
indeed  refuse  and  reject  me." 

"  Learn  who  you  are !  What  mean  you  V 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Vane,  fearing  that  Ella  was  in 
a  delirium. 

"I  am  an  innocent  but  most  unfortunate 
woman.  You  must  remember  that — that  an 
intended  marriage  with  an  heiress  was  com- 
municated to  you  by  " 

"I  understand  you;  yes;  a  union  I  could 
not  but  approve,  as  it  was,  I  was  informed, 
with  a  lady  of  great  fortune,  beauty,  and  vir- 
tue." 

"  I  was  that  lady !"  exclaimed  Ella  with 
great  effort. 

"  You !"  cried  Mrs.  Vane ;  and  seeing  in 
Ella,  at  that  moment,  only  a  being  afflicted 
like  herself,  for  all  her  illness  was  now  ac- 
counted for,  **My  poor  afflicted  one!'*  she 
faintly  articulated,  and  clasped  her  with  a  mo- 
ther's fondness,  and  a  widow's  sympathy,  to 
her  bosom.  It  was  some  minutes  before  either 
of  them  could  renew  the  conversation ;  at  last 
Mrs.  Vane  said,  **  But  why  should  I  be  in- 
duced to  reject  you  when  I  learnt  that  you 
were  the  beloved  of  my  son  1" 

"  Because  but  for  a  quarrel  with  me  he 
would  not  have  quitted  England." 

"Ha!  I  remember  now  that  he  hinted  to 
me  his  disappointment  in  love  had  induced 

him  to  go  and  earn  laurels  in  ."  Here 

emotion  silenced  her,  and  rendered  her  auditor 
incapable  of  hearing  more. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  many  such  breaks 
occurred  in  the  conversation  between  two  pe^ 
sons  so  much  interested  in  the  melancholy 
event  that  had  Just  occurred.  At  length  Ella 
resumed  her  discourse  thus :    I  am,  indeed 
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I  am,  eelf-judged,  and  impute  to  my  petulant 
resentment  of  a  charge  that  appeared  to  have 

foundation,  his  original  departure  from  W  ; 

the  rest  was  the  result  of  accident  and  misre- 
presentation. But  thouffh  I  knew  that  I  need 
not  have  avowed  my  fault,  as  you  could  never 
have  known  it,  I  could  not,  as  a  woman  of  ho- 
nour, allow  you  uneomcioudy  to  countenance, 
and  take  under  your  protection,  the  woman 
who  had  heen  the  means  of  depriving  you  of 
such  a  treasure.'* 

A  treasure !  alas !  to  m«,  like  the  miser's 
gold  to  him  /"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vane. 

Here,"  resumed  Ella,  pained  by  her  emo- 
tion, and  willing  to  interrupt  it,  here  is  a 
narrative,  which  contains  the  whole  of  mv  sad 
and  eventful  though  short  history,  and  also,  a 
secret  as  yet  confided  to  you  alone,  the  story 
of  that  child  who  is  an  inmate  of  this  house. 
Read  it,  and  judge  roe ;  and  if  you  can,  grant 
my  most  earnest  prayer,  and  let  my  future 
days  be  passed  in  administering  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  mother,  as  I  am  forbidden  to  pass 
them  in  forming  the  happiness  of  the  son." 
Ella  then  wish^  to  try  to  rest,  and  Mrs.  Vane 
retired  to  read  the  manuscript. 

It  began  with  her  first  seeing  Colonel  Vane, 
and  a  minute  detail  of  all  that  passed  between 
them,  accompanied  by  the  letters  she  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  and  the  letter  she  had  recent- 
ly written  to  him ;  then  followed  what  I  shall 
give  in  detail,  namely,  a  full  elucidation  of 
the  mystery  concerning  her  journey  to  Wales, 
and  the  infant  under  her  protection.  Ella  wrote 
as  follows : 

"  While  I  was  in  London  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  first  cousin,  the  only  child  of  my  de- 
ceased uncle,  whom  I  tenderly  loved,  conjur- 
ing me,  if  I  wished  to  see  her  alive,  to  set  off 
immediately  for  such  a  village,  in  such  a 
county  in  Wales,  but  begging  me  to  mention 
to  no  one  where  she  was;  conjuring  me  also 
to  leave  roy  servants  at  the  entrance  of  the  prin- 
cipality, and  proceed  one  stage  alone, —  but 
that  at  the  end  of  that  stage  1  should  be  met 
and  accompanied  to  her  residence.  This  let- 
ter filled  me  with  mat  alarm  and  uneasiness. 
Having  ever  considered  concealment  and  mys- 
tery as  the  concomitants  of  guilt,  I  could 
scarcely  prevail  on  myself  to  obey  such  mys- 
terious and  suspicious  orders.  But  I  had 
loved  my  uncle,  and  I  loved  his  daug^iter;  and 
as  her  manners  were  faultless  in  my  opinion, 
and  her  character  irreproachable,  I  concluded 
that  her  husband,  a  post  captain  and  a  very 
gallant  officer,  had  gotten  into  some  difficul- 
ties, and  that  he  being  forced  to  lie  concealed, 
she  was,  very  properly,  the  companion  of  his 
retirement.  So  little,  alas !  was  I  prepared  for 
the  shock  which  awaited  me.  Anxious  for  the 
life  of  my  cousin,  and  alarmed  at  her  danger, 
I  set  off  immediately,  and  travelling  day  and 
flight,  soon  found  myself  at  the  place  where 
I  was  to  dismiss  my  servants.  I  did  so;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  stage  I  was  met  by  a 


sort  of  farmer's  servant  in  a  one-horse  chaise, 
who  in  scarcely  intelligible  English  told  me 
he  was  come  to  conduct  me  to  Mrs.  nam- 
ing the  name  my  cousin  had  assumed,  and 
giving  me  a  short  note  from  her  not  worth 
copying.  Afler  travelling  about  a  mile  over 
precipices,  and  winding  round  valleys  shut 
closely  in  by  the  most  threatening  rocks  I  ever 
beheld,  we  reached  a  sort  of  cottage,  adjoining 
a  farm-house,  at  the  door  of  which  1  saw,  not, 
as  I  hoped.  Captain  Montgomerie  anxiously 
awaiting  my  arrival,  but  a  lady,  whom  I  recog- 
nised as  having  been  governess  to  my  cousin, 
and  who  was,!  thought,  married  and  settled 
in  Jersey.  I  had  no  time  to  ask  questions, 
before  I  found  myself  by  the  bedside  of  the 
nearly  dying  Lucy,  who  received  me  with 
tears  and  blessings  for  my  compliance  with 
her  request,  and  also  with  an  expression  of 
embarrassment  and  emotion,  for  which  I  found 
it  impossible  to  account.  That  she  had  some- 
thing lying  heavily  on  her  mind  I  soon  discov- 
ered ;  and  when  I  found  that  Captain  Mont- 
gomerie was  at  sea,  though  expected  very 
soon,  and  heard  Lucy  say  she  hoped  she  should 
be  dead  before  he  arrived, — strange,  miserable 
suspicions  took  possession  of  my  mind,  and  I 
wished  yet  dreaaed  an  explanation.  It  came- 
only  too  soon.  Having  dismissed  the  Welch 
girl  who  waited  on  her,  and  begged  Mrs.  Ben- 
well,  her  fi^end,  to  leave  us  alone,  she  desired 
me  to  sit  down  by  her  bed-side,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, listen  to  her  tale  with  patience :  —  *  Yet 
how  can  I  expect  iti'  she  continued,  *how 
can  I  expect  that  purity  like  yours  can  bear  to 
listen  to  a  tale  of  guilt  like  mine!'  *■  Guilt!' 
I  exclaimed,  shuddering  as  I  spoke.  '  Yes, 
Ella,  guilt.  How  will  you  be  surprised,  as 
well  as  shocked  to  learn  that  she,  whonryou 
have  always  considered  as  a  model  fcr  mar- 
ried women,  and  as  correct  as  she  was  happy, 
has  been  an  abandoned  woman  and  an  adulte- 
rous wife !'  At  these  dreadful  words  I  started 
with  honor  and  indignation  from  my  seat,  and 
it  was  long  before  the  agonies  of  the  dying  and 
repentant  sinner,  and  my  own  consciousness 
that  she  was  a  sufferer,  and  perhaps  a  penitent, 
could  quell  the  tumult  of  my  feelings,  and  re- 
concile me  to  be,  at  my  time  of  life,  the  unpro- 
tected attendant  on  such  a  death-bed,  and 
conveyed  to  it  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
mystery  and  loneliness.  Besides,  I  felt  that 
this  was  no  common  depravity,  as  her  husband 
was  all  tenderness  and  indulgence.  At  length 
she  went  on  thus  :  — '  Though  my  husband 
doted  on  me,  and  still  dotes,  unconscious  of 
my  unworthiness,  I  never  really  loved  him,  as 
I  sufficiently  evinced  in  those  little  quarrels 
which  take  place  sometimes  even  in  the  best 
assorted  unions,  for  the  submissions  were  al-  ' 
ways  on  my  husband's  side,  and  never  on 
mine.  This  was  soon  discovered  by  a  family 
friend^  that  greatest  of  all  dangers  to  the  peace 
of  a  married  couple ;  unless  he  be  honourable 
and  the  wife  well-principled ;  for  he  who  is  a 
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gnest  at  all  times,  and  welcome  at  all  hours, 
must  sometimes  come  when  some  passing 
cloud  has  gathered  on  the  brow  of  the  husband 
or  the  wife,  and  the  latter  contrasts  with  the 
angry  frowns  of  her  husband,  the  unruffled 
brow  and  complacent  smile  and  constant  atten- 
tion of  the  visiter  and  friend ;  and  if  left  alone 
with  the  latter,  how  easily  may  an  artful  man 
win  from  a  weak  woman  a  detail  of  the  causes 
of  her  husband^s  ill  humour,  and  complaints 
of  his  unkindness,  while  he  in  reply  wonders 
how  any  man  can  have  the  heart  to  afflict  such 
excellence !  Alas !  it  was  thus  that  I  was  se- 
duced ;  and  I  declare  with  my  dying  voice, 
Chat  I  believe  any  woman  who  can  so  far  for- 
get her  duty  as  to  complain  of  her  husband, 
and  to  a  man  too,  is  lost  unless  she  happens  to 
have  to  deal  with  a  man  of  principle  and  ho- 
hour.'  [You  will  conclude,  my  dear  madam. 
Chat  Mrs.  Montsomerie  did  not  eo  on  thus 
with  a  connected  discourae ;  but  that  I  have, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  thus  joined  together 
the  sentiments  I  drew  A-om  her  by  my  ques- 
tions and  involuntary  expressions  of  wonder 
at  her  guilt.] 

Our  intrigue  remained  not  only  undiscov- 
ered but  unsuspected, — for  my  manners,  as  you 
know,  were  very  guarded ;  and  though  I  had 
as  it  were  two  manners,  still  the  fear  of  dis- 
covery put  us  both  sufBciently  on  our  guard, 
and  when  my  husband  was  at  sea  we  were 
never  seen  together.  Bui  long  before  our  in- 
tercourse ended,  I  found  that  my  lover  had  lost 
all  regard  for  me,  and  wished  to  pique  me  into 
complete  dismissal  of  him,  while  I  had  the 
misery  of  discovering  at  the  same  time  that  I 
was  likely  to  become  a  mother,  and  infamy  in 
all  its  terrors  stared  me  in  the  face.  However, 
as  ray  husband  was  not  to  return  for  several 
months,  though  he  had  been  absent  six,  I  hoped 
to  be  able  to  conceal  my  situation  and  elude 
discovery.  Therefore,  when  I  found  longer 
concealment  impossible,  I  wrote  to  my  friend, 
Mrs.  Benwell,  informing  her  of  my  distress, 
and  she  came  over  to  me  immediately.  Soon 
after,  on  pretence  of  her  being  in  ill  health  and 
requiring  goat's  whey,  we  went  into  Wales ; 
and  when  my  term  drew  near  we  retired  to  this 
sequestered  spot,  where,  attended  by  a  female 
only,  I  became  the  mother  of  a  daughter,  the 
image  of  tou,  Ella,  especially  in  the  eyes,  and 
you,  you  know,  are  reckoned  excessively  like 
me. — Would  that  I  had  resembled  you  also  in 
mind !  But  if  I  can  prevail  on  you  to  take 
char^  of  mv  poor  orphan,  the  child  of  shame, 
my  little  Ella  (for  I  have  named  her  after  you) 
may  resemble  you  in  virtue,  though  her  poor 
mother  did  not — and  to  you  circumstances  im- 
periously command  me  to  bequeath  her.  You 
are  rich,  and  can  provide  for  her ;  you  are  hu- 
mane, and  will  protect  her.* — Here  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomeriewas  too  exhausted  to  proceed,  and  left 
me  at  leisure  to  reflect,  and  to  contemplate 
the  unexpected  embarrassment  and  pernicious 
anxiety  to  which  she  had  exposed  roe.  Alas ! 


in  what  misery  does  not  one  frail  woman  in- 
volve all  who  are  connected  with  her  \  A  de- 
praved man  may  be  shaken  off  from  the  family 
ne  disgraces ;  but  a  depraved  woman,  depen- 
dent and  weak  from  her  nature  and  her  sex, 
must  still  cling  to  those  ties  on  which  she  is 
unworthy  to  depend ;  and  wherever  she  does 
so,  she  leaves,  like  the  snail  on  the  fruit,  a  slime 
that  marks  her  presence  and  her  nature. — I 
was  instantly  aware  of  the  bad  consequences 
to  me  of  a  charge  of  this  nature,  unless  al- 
lowed to  disclose  the  name  of  the  parents  of 
the  child ;  and  I  felt  indignation  and  disgust 
at  the  cold  selfishness  of  this  unhappy  woman, 
which  led  her,  seemingly  without  remorse  or 
consideration  for  me,  to  burthen  me  in  a  man- 
ner so  injurious,  in  all  probability,  to  my  repu- 
tation and  my  prospects  in  life ; — and  I  bad 
almost  indignantly  resolved  to  refuse  her  re- 
quest, when  beholding  death  in  her  face,  every 
other  feeling  subsided  into  that  of  affectionate 
pity ;  and  taking  her  hand,  with  more  tender- 
ness than  I  thougrht  I  could  ever  feel  towards 
her  again,  I  asked  her  what  had  reduced  her  to 
her  present  state. — *  Yott  know,'  she  meekly 
replied,  *  that  consumptive  symptoms  attended 
my  last  lying-in ;  ana  waiting  on  this  like  a 
sort  of  retributive  justice,  they  have  proved 
too  much  for  a  constitution  already  subdued 
by  the  corrosive  anguish  of  remorse.' 

*  Remorse!'  I  exclaimed,  *and  have  you, 
then,  my  poor  Lucy,  been  so  severe  a  sufferer, 
and  so  sincere  a  penitent  1* 

*  I  am  a  penitent,'  she  replied ;  *but  I  am 
unable  to  give  the  strongest  proof  of  my  peni- 
tence ;  I  cannot,  will  not,  confess  my  crimes 
to  my  deceived  and  therefore  happy  husband. 
I  cannot  bear  that  he  should  endure  the  agony 
of  knowing  that  the  woman  whom  he  adored, 
deceived  and  dishonoured  him.' 

"  *  But,'  answered  I,  '  if  he  knows  your 
guilt,  he  will  not  lament  you  as  he  will  other- 
wise do, — therefore,  your  confession  would 
spare  him  many  a  pang.' 

*  It  is  not  true,'  she  replied  with  great 
quickness  and  animation.  *One  of  the  greatp 
est  of  all  pangs  is  the  certainty  of  the  un- 
worthiness  of  the  object  we  adore ;  and  this 
is  an  agony  I  wish  to  spare  m^  poor,  confiding 
and  betrayed  husband,  m  gratitude  for  his  long 
tried  affection.' 

Perhaps  she  was  right,  as  one  consider- 
ing the  peace  of  another, — though  wrong,  as 
a  sinner  seeking  her  own  good ;  but  on  this 
head  all  that  I  urged  was  urged  alas !  in  vain. 

But  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  ;~at  length, 
though  perfectly  aware  of  the  dangers  and 
diflficulties  it  would  involve  me  in,  I  made  her 
a  solemn  promise  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
her  child.  I  also  promised  to  conceal  her  guilt, 
and  never  let  the  name  of  the  infant's  mother 
be  known,  except  for  some  very  particular  pur- 
pose,  and  to  take  every  possible  precaution  to 
prevent  Captain  Montgomerie's  having  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  affair. 
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That' night,  quieted  in  mind  by  my  pro- 
mise to  be  a  mother  to  the  little  Ella,  and  with 
every  sentiment  of  penitence  and  resignation, 
she  breathed  her  last  in  my  arms. 

I  must  own  to  you  that  her  death  was  a 
great  relief  to  my  mind,  by  taking  away  a  re- 
fation  whose  existence  was  a  dishonour  to  me 
— and  that  it  was  some  days  before  I  could 
look  at  the  offspring  of  guilt  with  affection 
enough  to  reconcile  me  to  the  task  I  had  un- 
dertaken. But  time  and  reflection  have  taught 
me  tenderer  feelings  towards  her,  and  even  to 
rejoice  that  I  may  be  able  to  train  up  in  the 
paths  of  virtue,  a  being  otherwise  liable  to 
tread  in  those  of  vice. 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,  it  was 
settled  that  I  should  return  to  Bower  Wood 
and  procure  a  nurse  and  place  of  abode  for  the 
child,  then  three  months  old,  to  which  place 
Mrs.  Benwell  was  to  remove  her,  as  that  lady, 
who  was  anxiously  expected  back  by  her  hus- 
band, could  not  herself  take  the  child  even  for 
a  short  time,  lest  questions  relative  to  it  should 
be  asked,  and  she  be  forced  to  confess  all. 
But  by  placing  it  at  three  miles'  distance  from 
my  own  house,  I  hoped  to  escape  all  observa- 
tion ;  and  had  I  gone  to  see  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  in  my  own  carriage,  all  would 
have  been  well ;  but  my  conseiouRness  made 
me  steal  to  the  cottage  at  undue  hours,  and 
alone,  and  thence  arose  the  appearance  of 
guilt  which  has  occasioned  so  much  misery. 

**As  soon  as  all  was  .  settled,  and  I,  as  I 
journeyed  towards  home,  was  left  to  the  un- 
disturbed reflections  of  my  own  mind,  I  fore- 
saw with  indescribable  anguish  the  whole  of 
the  trials  to  which  this  mysterious  event  would 
expose  me,  if  Colonel  Vane  became  my  de- 
clared lover. — ^True,  I  was  at  liberty  to  confide 
in  him,  according  to  my  own  stipulation  for 
leave  under  particular  circttmsiancea  to  disclose 
the  secret.  But  knowing  as  I  did  his  distrust- 
ful disposition,  and  the  severity  of  his  opinions 
with  regard  to  women,  his  jealousy  of  their 
intimate  associations  with  each  other,  and  his 
conviction  of  the  certain  influence  of  example, 
particulariy  among  near  relations,  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  long.  Very  long,  before  I  should  have 
resolution,  even  if  I  had  opportunity,  to  tell 
him  that  my  first  cousin,  the  play-fellow  of  my 
childhood  and  the  freouent  companion  of  my 
youth,  was  a  depravea  woman  and  a  faithless 
wife, — faithless  too,  to  one  of  the  best  of 
husbands.— I  knew  very  well  that  he  would 
be  jealous  and  suspicious  of  such  an  intimacy 
and  such  an  example,  and  that  I  should  have 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  him  that  neither 
Mrs.  Montgomerie*s  manners,  conduct  nor 
conversation  exhibited,  to  me  ai  leasi,  anght 
but  the  most  perfect  purity  and  correctness ; 
and  I  could  not  but  fear  that,  by  performing  an 
act  of  pity  and  humanity,  I  should  in  all  pro- 
bability tarnish  my  own  fair  fame  in  the  eyes 
of  the  only  man  of  whose  unqualified  appro- 
bation I  was  decidedly  ambitious.  Still,  how- 


ever correctly  I  judged  of  Colonel  Vane,  I  own 
with  shame  and  contrition,  that  had  I  been  as 
explicit  with  him  as  I  oucrht  to  have  been  as 
soon  as  he  declared  himself  my  lover,  much  if 
not  all  of  the  wretchedness  we  have  both  ex- 
perienced would  have  been  avoided;  and  I 
shall  regret  to  the  last  hour  of  my  existence 
that  weak  and  unworthy  fear  of  consequences, 
that  terror  of  awakening  in  him  suspicions 
injurious  to  my  character^^hich  induced  me 
to  persevere  in  a  concealment  which,  though 
the  result  of  virtue  in  the  firgi  instance,  when 
persevered  in  to  a  betrothed  lover  immediately 
became  a  species  of  guilt;  and  I  felt  that  the 
misery  I  have  endured  from  his  suspicions  of 
my  depravity,  has  been  a  sort  of  retributive 
justice. 

But  should  he  ever  return,  (and  something 
whispers  me  that  he  will  return,)  and  when  I 
shall  present  to  him  as  my  guest,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  my  fondest  care,  the  mother  whom  I 
know  he  has  always  tenderly  loved,  I  shall 
obtain  a  noble  revenge  over  the  doubts  that 
degraded  both  him  and  me,  and  triumph  I 
hope  over  every  remaining  prejudice.  —  O 
dearest  madam!  crush  not  these  soothing 
hopes,  but  let  me  be  to  you  as  a  daughter  in 
every  thing  but  the  name ! 

Ella  Mordaunt.*' 

"  The  above  was  written,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive, before  the  dreadful  news  reached  us. 
But  I  have  remembered  there  is  ttill  a  hope,  or 
I  could  not  have  had  the  heart  to  write  these 
few  words." 

While  Mrs.  Vane  was  reading  this  narra- 
tive, a  feeling  of  pity  and  respect  amounting 
to  enthusiastic  reverence  was  excited  in  her 
towards  the  young  and  interesting  heroine,  so 
deserving,  yet  so  injured  ;  so  formed  for  hap- 
piness, yet  suddenly  plunged  in  what  she  con- 
sidered irremediable  misery ;  for  could  Ella 
ever  recover  the  blow  1  Never ;  for  she  gave 
to  her  her  own  feelings;  and  she  could  not 
prove  her  respect  more.  Noble-minded 
girl  !**  she  exclaimed,  to  take  on  herself  the 
blame  of  having  deprived  me  of  my  son,  though 
at  the  risk  of  driving  me  from  her !  Leave 
thee,  thou  dear  and  generous  and  ill-treated 
being!  Never,  never.  Thy  reputs^Uon  has 
suffered  in  some  measure  through  the  means 
of  the  son,  be  it  the  mother's  care  and  pride  to 
restore  it  by  her  countenance  to  its  original 
brightness !  for  who  can  dare  to  say,  that  the 
mother  of  Colonel  Vane  and  the  fiiithful  widow 
of  his  father  would  be  the  companion  of  aught 
but  purity  and  virtue  1" 

Her  meeting  with  Ella  next  day  was  a  most 
affecting  one ;  but  it  healed  in  some  measure 
the  sorrows  of  both.  Ella  was  contented  to 
receive  Mrs.  Vane  as  her  companion  on  her 
own  terms;  that  is,  on  her  paying  for  the 
board  of  herself  and  servant. 

Ella  was  called  away  from  this  interesting 
meeting  to  a  new  trial;  that  of  receiving  Cap*- 
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tain  Montgomerie,  to  whom  she  had  written, 
stating  that  his  wife  was  taken  ill  while  tra- 
velling in  Wales  with  Mrs.  Benwell,  and 
that  she  had  hastened  to  her  only  just  time 
enough,  as  the  decline  was  very  rapid,  to  re- 
ceive her  dying  breath,  and  be  entrusted  with 
her  tender  wishes  for  his  health  and  happi- 
ness, an\l  her  blessing  for  the  years  of  indul- 
gent aifection  in  which  she  had  lived  with 
him ;  commend  ing%t  the  same  time  her  daugh- 
ter (then  at  school)  to  his  care  and  love. 
Captain  Montgomerie  had  received  this  letter 
some  months  before  the  state  of  his  spirits 
would  allow  him  to  answer  it;  and  he  had 
been  on  shore  some  days  before  he  had  reso- 
lution to  set  off  for  Bower  Wood  to  visit  Ella, 
as  he  had  not  learnt  her  change  of  abode. 

At  W—  he  not  only  learnt  that,  but 
heard  such  hints  respecting  its  cause,  and 
concerning  Ella,  that  he  thought  it  his  duty, 
as  a  friend  and  relation  by  marriage,  to  tell 
her  what  was  said,  and  offer  his  advice. 

It  was  with  excessive  perturbation  that 
Ella  went  down  to  an  interview  with  this 
much  injured,  but  deceived,  confiding  hus- 
band ;  and  Captain  Montgomerie  was  equally 
agitated.  O,  Ella !  kind  and  true  friend,^* 
said  he  at  last;  so  you  attended  my 'suffer- 
ing ansel  in  her  last  moments  1  Would  I  had 
been  there!* would  I  had  been  there,  to  ask 
her  pardon  for  all  my  faults  towards  her  !** 

Faults,  Montgomerie  1  Why,  you  were 
the  best  of  husbands !  You  were  only  too 
good  to  her ;  you  spoiled  her." 

'*.Do  you  think  so  1  No ;  she  was  too  per- 
fect to  be  spoiled ;  I  could  not  do  too  much 
for  such  an  angel."  Then  he  gave  way  to 
another  burst  of  sorrow;  while  Ella  could 
scarcely  bear  to  witness  such  proofs  of  a  ten- 
derness so  little  deserved  by  the  object  of  it. 

But  tell  me,  Ella,  do  you  really  think  I 
did  my  duty  by  her  1  I  thought  so  while  she 
was  alive,  but  now  she  is  dead  I  daily  re- 
proach myself." 

"  That  is  very  natural  and  a  very  common 
feeling,  my  dear  friend,  though  in  your  case  a 
most  irrational  one ;  you  were,  on  my  honour^ 
in  my  opinion,  a  model  for  husbands." 

She  was  for  ti^'oet,  Ella.  Now  tell  me, 
do  you  think  you  ever  saw  a  more  admirable 
woman  ?" 

Dear  Montgomerie !"  replied  Ella,  willing 
-to  avoid  a  direct  reply,  **  I  will  not  suffer  you 
•to  go  on  thus.  By  dwelling  thus  on  the 
charms  of  her  whom  you  have  lost,  you  only 
increase  the  misery  you  ought  to  struggle  to 
overcome." 

"  Well,  that's  right,"  said  he,  deeply  sigh- 
ing ;  and  now  to  show  my  gratitude  to  you 
for  vour  kindness  to  my  dying  saint. — ^'fell 
me,"  cried  he,  suddenly  grasping  her  arm, 

do  you  not  think  she  is  now  a  saint  in  hea- 
ven V' 

"  My  belief  in  the  mercy  of  the  Deity  is 
unbounded,"  replied  Ella  solemnly. 


"His  mercy  1"  replied  Montcomerie,  "I 
was  speaking  of  his  justice ;  and  from  that  she 
had  little  to  fear." 

"  Captain  Montgomerie,"  replied  Ella  with 
a  pale  cheek  and  faltering  voice,  "  these  are 
awful,  fearful  subjects,  and  I  like  not  to  dis- 
cuss them,  assured  that  the  very  best  of  us,  in 
the  presence  of  Him  to  whom  you  allude, 
must  stand  appalled."  And  Montgomerie,  a 
liitle  piqued  at  her  not  approving  of  his  beati- 
fication of  his  adored  Lucy,  went  on  with 
what  he  was  going  to  say. — Well,  well,  then 
to  talk  of  something  else— and  as  I  was  going 
to  say,  in  return  for  your  kindness  to  my  lost 
treasure,  I  will  tell  you  a  bit  of  my  mind  rela- 
tive to  yourself.   I  find  at  W  ,  that  you 

have  been  playing  the  fool,  cousin  Ella." 

"  Playing  the  fool.  Captain  Montgomerie ! 
What  mean  you  1" 

"  Why  I  mean  that  you  have  been  setting 
all  the  gosiips  talking  about  you !" 

"How!"*^ 

"  Oh,  you  know  how — and  to  be  sure,  though 
an  excellent  creature,  you  always  were  too  apt 
to  set  appearances  at  defiance.  You  know 
my  poor  Lucy  used  to  preach  to  you  some- 
times ;  she  used  to  tell  you  your  manner  was 
too  free ;  her  oum  you  know  was  perfect." 

"  Grant  me  patience.  Heaven !"  cried  Ella 
rising  and  walking  up  and  down  the  room — 
"  Captain  Montgomerie,  I  cannot  bear  these 
allusions  to  my  cott8in---they  distress  me  be- 
yond endurance." 

"Do  they  1  Kind,  feeling  girl !  Well,  I  will 
obey  you  if  I  can — but  as  I  was  saying — I 
heard  something  about  a  child,  a  vague  hint 
concerning  a  child  that  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
and  lo!  was  under  your  protection.  Now^ 
who  but  a  romantic  miss  like  you,  who,  con- 
scious of  her  innocence  forsooth,  cares  not 
what  the  world  says,  would  undertake  the 
charge  of  a  mystenous  child  \  for  you  don't 
suppose  I  think  it  your  child,  Ella — No,  I 
would  blow  any  man's  brains  out  who  said  it 
was.  But,  how  pale  you  look !  I  protest,  if  I 
don't  believe  you  are  going  to  faint !" 

"I  am  rather  sick,"  said  Ella  faintly; 
"  but  open  the  window,  and  I  shall  be  better 
soon."  He  did  so ;  and  the  tortured  Ella  re- 
covered. 

"And  this  is  all  yon  learnt,  is  iti"  said 
she. 

"  All  I  and  enough  too ;  but  I  hope  to  know 
more,  and  prevail  on  you  to  tell  me  whose  the 
«hild  is,  and  not  to  persist  in  keeping  a  secret 
so  prejudicial  to  yourself." 

"  Never.  Besides,  it  has  done  me  all  the 
harm  it  can  now  do  me,"  said  Ella  bursting 
into  tears. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  distress  you,  Ella ;  but  it  is 
for  your  good;  and  I  tell  you  honestly,  you 
must,  if  you  value  your  reputation,  let  it  be 
known  whose  the  child  is ;  for  though  I  would 
fight  any  man  who  said  it  was  yours,  I  must 
own  it  is  a  suspicious  circumstance ;  and  1  am 
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sure  if  my  prudent,  delicate  Lucy  were  alive 
she  would  say  the  same.**  ^ 

'*  She  would  do  no  such  thing,"  replied  Ella 
indignantly ;  she  would  bid  me  keep  the  se- 
cret so  entrusted  to  me,  at  the  hazard  of  every 
danger  to  myself." 

"  How  little  you  knew  her,  Ella — ^why  she 
had  not  an  atom  of  romance  in  her  composi- 
tion! The  plain,  sober,  straight-forward  duties 
\  of  life  were  all  she  cared  for ;  and—,"  Here 
Ella  absolutely  ran  out  of  the  room/  but  soon 
returned,  aAer  a  violent  effort,  to  her  astonish- 
ed auditor.  "Forgive  me,"  said  she,  "but 
since  Lucy^s  death-scene,  and  the  probable 
loss  of  one  very  dear  to  me,  my  nerves  have 
been  much  shattered." 

"Poor  thing!"  he  replied,  affectionately 
kissing  her  hand,  "  I  can  feel  for  you  only  too 
well— but  about  this  child,  Ella  " 

Here  she  interrupted  him,  and  said  firmly, 
"Captain  Montgomerie,  my  own  sense  of 
right  has  hitherto  always  been  my  rule  of  ac« 
tion,  and  ever  shall  be ;  and  I  must  desire  you 
to  drop  this  subject."  At  this  moment  the 
nurse,  supposing  Ella  was  alone,  came  into 
the  room  with  the  infant  in  her  arms.  In  an 
instant  the  terrified  Ella  ran  to  the  door  to  send 
her  back ;  but  Montgomerie  reached  it  before 
her,  and  vowed  he  would  have  a  look  at  the 
little  brat,  and  see  if  he  could  find  out  whose 
it  was  by  the  likeness.  This  speech  rendered 
Ella  desperate,  and  wildly  struggling  with 
Montgomerie,  she  desired  the  nurse  to  take 
the  child  away.  However,  though  Ella  had 
removed  him  from  the  door  by  her  efforts,  and 
the  nurse  had  liberty  to  pass,  he  suddenly 
sprung  forward  and  seized  the  woman ;  and 
the  child*8  tell-tale  eyes  were  about  to  be  turn- 
ed on  him,  when  the  infant,  frightened  by  the 
noise,  set  up  a  scream,  and  began  to  cry  in  a 
manner  so  deforming  to  its  face,  and  render- 
inff  its  eyes  so  completely  irrecognisable,  that 
Ella  was  easy ;  and  Captain  Montgomerie, 
holding  his  ears,  was  glaa  to  let  it  depart  in- 
stantly. 

"  I  will  bid  you  farewell,  now,  Ella,"  said 
he  coldly. — Upon  my  soul,  you  are  an  inex- 

flicable  girl !  But  I  will  see  you  again  before 
sail,  and  then  I  hope  you  will  hear  reason." 
And  Ella  had  the  misery  of  seeing  that  he 

went  away  ttupeciing  that  the  town  of  W  

had  more  ground  than  he  knew  of  for  their 
suspicions. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  madam  !"  said  Ella  to  Mrs. 
Vane,  "  I  have  gone  through  such  a  trial !  but 
I  came  off  victorious."  And  the  praises  of 
Mrs.  Vane  were  indeed  requisite  to  keep  up 
her  drooping  fortitude. 

Ella  was  soon  called  upon  to  endure  a  trial 
of  a  different  nature,  and,  as  she  smilingly 
told  Mrs.  Vane,  to  emulate  her  magnanimity 
in  suffering, — a  suffering  which,  for  her  sake, 
she  regretted  much  more  than  for  her  own. 

The  father  of  Ella  came  to  the  estates 
which  she  enjoyed  on  the  death  of  a  first  cou- 


sin of  the  name  of  Mordaunt,  his  own  name 
being  Aubrey ;  and  on  coming  to  them  he  was 
forced,  as  his  cousin  had  been  before  him,  to 
take  the  arms,  and  bear  the  name  of  Mordaunt. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  had  had  one  son,  a  most  profli-  ^ 
gate  young  man,  whose  debts  of  honour  and 
other  debts  he  had  paid  till  he  could  pay  no 
longer;  on  which  the  infatuated  young  man 
broke  open  his  fathcr*s  bureau,  and,  having 
taken  thence  bills  to  a  considerable  amount, 
he  married  a  woman  of  the  town,  and  set  sail 
for  the  East  Indies.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
there  he  went  up  the  country ;  and  being  re- 
solved never  to  hold  intercourse  with  his 
father,  and,  eager  to  be  revenged  on  him  for 
refusing  to  pay  his  debts,  he  spread  a  story  of 
his  death,  knowing  that  his  father*s  first  wish 
was  to  have  an  heir ;  and  hoping,  should  he 
marry  a  second  wife  and  have  children,  to 
return  some  day  or  other,  and  blight  the  pros- 
pects of  the  supposed  heir  by  proving  himself 
alive.  His  scheme  succeeded  only  in  part; 
for  his  father,  though  he  believed  him  aead,  ^ 
did  not  marry  again,  and  the  fortune  descended 
to  Ella.  The  heir,  meanwhile,  having  lost 
his  first  wife,  married  a  woman  of  colour,  who  . 
brought  him  an  immense  fortune ;  and  to  this 
woman  he  was  so  much  attached,  that,  as 
she  vowed  she  would  never  quit  India,  he  re- 
signed his  intentions  of  claiming  his  birth- 
right, and  let  the  fortune  go,  on  his  father's 
decease,  to  the  .  heir  at  law.  But  when  his 
second  wife  died,  and  he  sought  to  lose  the 
anguish  her  loss  occasioned  him  in  a  renewal 
of  his  gamin?  habits,  he  soon  lost  all  the  for- 
tune she  had  hrought  him ;  and  when  his  only 
child  lamented  in  his  hearing  that  his  pros- 
pects in  life  were  now  entirely  blightea,  he 
felt  it  an  act  of  duty  and  justice  to  him  to 
assert  his  claims  to  the  Mordaunt  fortune,  and 
prove  beyond  dispute  that  Richard  Aubrey, 
the  only  son  and  lawful  heir  of  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
of  Bower  Wood,  was  alive,  and  had  a  son  to 
succeed  him.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  son 
sailed  for  England,  and  afVer  he  had  consulted 
with  his  lawyers,  Ella's  solicitor  received  the 
necessary  notice.  Of  Mr.  Aubrey's  identity  . 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  many  persons  recog- 
nised him  as  soon  as  they  saw  him ;  amongst 
the  rest,  Ella  herself,  who,  when  a  child,  re- 
membered having  conceived  a  great  terror 
against  him  because  he  had,  while  on  a  visit 
to  her  parents,  seated  her  on  his  lap  and 
rubbed  her  cheek  with  his  beard.  The  case 
was,  therefore,  too  plain  to  admit  of  any  doubt, 
and  Ella  quietly  resigned  all  title  to  the  Mor- 
daunt estates,  and  took  the  name  of  Aubrey, 
refusing  to  accept  any  donation  from  a  man 
whom  Qhe  could  not  esteem,  preferring  to  live 
on  the  trifling  sum  bequeathed  to  her  by  Mrs. 
Anne  Mordaunt!  The  young  heir  of  Bower 
Wood,  indeed,  who  had  become  enamoured 
of  Ella's  beauty,  spite  of  her  evident  dejection, 
would,  with  his  father's  approbation,  too,  have 
made  her  his  wife ;  but  this  offer  she  peremp- 
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torily  declined,  and  the  father  and  son  were 
both  too  angry  to  trouble  her  with  further  at- 
tentions. 

Mrs.  Vane  and  Ella,  now  more  alike  in 
trials,  more  sisters  in  misfortune  than  before, 
had  therefore  a  new  home  to  seek.  Ella  could 
with  great  economy  have  lived  herself  on  the 
income  she  possessed ;  but  even  united  to 
Mrs.  Vane's  it  was  not  enough  to  procure  to 
that  now  constant  invalid  the  comforts  and 
aids  she  wanted.  Therefore  Ella  resolved  to 
increase  her  income,  and  consec|uently  prevent 
any  privations  to  her  companion,  by  taking 
pupils ;  and  as  the  unwelcome  and  overpower- 
ing intelligence  had  now  arrived  that  Colonel 
Vane*s  body,  though  strfpped  and  mutilated, 
had  been  found,  recognised,  and  buried  with 
due  honours,  all  the  hope  was  for  ever  lost 
which  had  almost  unconsciously  supported 
the  spirits  of  £lla,,and  she  felt  that  without 
constant  and  difficult  occupation  she  should 
perhaps  sink  under  the  pressure  of  affliction. 
Besides,  she  thought  that  she  could  educate 
her  orphan  charge  better  with  others  than 
alone,  and  she  proceeded  accordingly  as  soon 
as  she  had  prevailed  on  Mrs.  Vane  to  consent 
to  her  plans,  which  she  did  as  soon  as  Colo- 
nel Vane*s  death  was  declared  to  be  undoubt- 
ed, and  the  heir  at  law  had  taken  possession 
of  his  property,  which  consisted  entirely  in 
entailed  estates. 

Ella  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  income,  to 
take  six  pupils  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  six- 
teen at  a  very  considerable  salary,  and  for  the 
sake  of  usefulness  she  wished  to  add  to  them 
twelve  children  of  four  years  old;  because 
she  thought  that  though  she  might  improve 
the  mannert  of  girls  of  the  former  age,  she 
could  do  little  for  their  morals,  as  she  believed 
that  the  foundation  of  character  is  laid  in 
childhood,  and  can  never  be  materially  alter- 
ed ;  but  at  the  early  age  of  four  she  thought 
that  she  might  not  only  give  her  pupils  good 
habits,  but  eradicate  bad  ones.  And  Mrs. 
Vane  highly  approved  this  plan;  but  she 
would  probably  have  approved  any  plan 
which  Ella  proposed,  as,  being  formed  not 
only  to  love  excellence  but  to  adore  it,  she 
was  convinced  that  all  Ella  did  was  wisest, 
virtuousest,  discreetest,  best  ;*'  for,  like  most 
persons  who  slowly  and  rarely  love,  Mrs. 
Vane  when  she  did  love  did  so  even  to  enthu- 
siasm. Meanwhile,  such  was  the  power  of 
Mrs.  Vane*s  countenance  and  protection  to 
counteract  the  baneful  effect  of  the  slanders 
propagated  against  Ella,  that  she  had  in  a 
short  time  the  number  of  pupils  which  she 
desired,  and  the  quondam  heiress  of  Bower 

Wood  became  as  celebrated  at  T  ,  near 

which  city  she  now  resided,  for  her  successful 
manner  of  instructing  youth,  as  she  had  been 
for  her  beauty,  her  graces,  her  taste,  and  her 
splendour,  when  she  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  W  

Nearly  three  yean  had  elapsed  since  the 


news  of  the  taking  of  Seringapatam  had 
reached  England,  and  Ella  had  been  two 
years  a  school-mistress,  when  a  sentleman  of 
good  fortune  and  of  splendid  abilities,  who 
was  very  high  at  the  bar,  ventured  to  avow  to 
the  exemplary  instructress  of  youth  the  pas- 
sion he  had  never  dared  to  own  to  the  heiress 
of  Bower  Wood.  To  virtue  and  talent  he 
united  great  personal  recommendations  and 
most  pleasing  manners;  and  such  was  his 
respect  for  Ella's  feelings,  that  it  was  to  Mrs. 
Vane  he  first  made  known  his  desire  to  ad- 
dress her.  At  first  the  idea  of  such  a  proposal 
startled  and  distressed  Mrs.  Vane ;  but  her 
good  sense,  and  her  generosity  of  nature,  soon 
taught  her  that  she  must  not  even  wish  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  Ella's  forming  so  desira- 
ble a  marriage,  and  that  she  ought  to  combat 
the  attachment  to  the  memory  of  her  son, 
which  might  lead  Ella  to  reject  this  advan- 
tageous proposal ;  while  with  a  look  and 
manner  which  conveyed  to  Mr.  Allington  a 
conviction  that  she  spoke  truth,  she  assured 
him  that  she  earnestly  wished  him  success, 
and  would  second  his  suit  to  the  utmost  of 
her  power. 

Allow  me,  madam,  to  say,  that  if  I  am  so 
fortunate  as  to  succeed,  my  first  request  must 
be  that  you  reside  with  us ;  on  no  other  con- 
dition would  1  accept  the  hand  of  Miss  Mor- 
daunt,  as  one  of  her  charms  in  my  eyes  is  her 
devoted  attachment  to  you."  Mrs.  Vane  was 
gratified,  but  only  offered  him  her  thanks  in 
return  ;-^she  was  however  pleased  to  think 
this  generosity  in  Mr.  Allington  might  be 
likely  to  recommend  his  suit  to  Ella» 

Ella,  though  flattered  by  and  grateful  for 
the  love  of  such  a  man,  gave  to  his  offers  a 
firm  though  kind  refusal ;  but  at  length  over- 
come by  his  pleadings  and  those  of  Mrs. 
Vane,  she  promised  to  take  a  week  to  consider 
of  his  proposals,  and  examine  her  own  heart 
before  she  made  an  absolute  decision.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Mr.  Allington  came  according 
to  appointment,  and  as  soon  as  Ella  entered 
the  room  Mrs.  Vane  knew  by  the  placid  and 
contented  expression  of  her  countenance  what 
her  decision  would  be.  "I  have  now  sir," 
said  she,  in  justice  both  to  you  and  myself, 
taken  a  whole  week  to  consider  on  the  offer 
you  have  honoured  me  by  making,  and  I  can 
only  say  in  the  words  of  an  old  song  which 
I  could  once  sing, 

*  Gin  living  worth  could  win  ray  heart, 

You  would  not  sigh  in  vain ; 

But  in  the  silent  grave  'tis  laid—'  " 
Here  emotion  choked  her  utterance ;  but  re- 
covering herself,  she  added,  "Yet  that  is  not 
the  truth  neither;  while  1  remain  single,  I 
may  without  a  fault  allow  myself  to  dwell  on 
the  image  of  him  whom  I  have  lost^but  were 
I  a  wife,  I  could  not,  ought  not  to  do  this; 
nay  more, — and  that  is  the  true  reason  why  I 
will  not  attempt  to  substitute  your  image  for 
his,  and  try  to  return  the  love  with  which  you 
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honour  me, — strangre,  ridiculous  and  romantic 
as  it  may  be,  and  though  the  heir  at  law  has 
long  since  taken  possession  of  his  cousin's 
estates,  being  convinced  of  his  death,  there 
are  times  when  I  disbelieve  it  still,  and  when 
1  lose  myself  in  a  delightful  reverie  of  his  re- 
turn.— But  if  I  marry  I  must  give  up  this  en- 
joyment, or  rather  the  idea  would  cease  to  be 
an  enjoyment;  and  believe  me,  I  would  rather 
have  the  pleasure  of  this  ideal  good,  I  would 
rather  retain  the  power  of  having  these  sooth- 
ing reveries,  than  resign  them  for  aught  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  would  consider  as  sub- 
stantial benefits.  I  can  say  no  more,*'  con- 
tinued Ella,  **  except  to  beg  you  to  remember 
that  no  living  object,  one  alone  excepted, 
could  rival  uouj  or  succeed  where  you  nave 
foiled," 

Affected,  gratified,  yet  distressed,  Mr.  Al- 
lington  silently  pressed  her  hand,  and  de- 
parted. 

"  My  child,  child  of  my  love  and  my  adop- 
tion !"  cried  Mrs.  Vane,  when  he  was  gone, 
I  cannot  blame  you,  for  I  should  have  done 
the  same.'*  But  afler  this  burst  of  feeling 
was  over,  Mrs.  Vane  entered  into  herself,  and 
recollected  how  wrong  it  was  in  her  to  coun- 
tenance in  Ella,  by  her  implied  approbation, 
an  indulgence  of  hopeless  tenderness  which 
she  was  now  well  aware  had  been  improper  in 
herself;  and  with  a  faltering  voice,  but  a  firm 
and  decided  mind,  she  expostulated  seriously 
with  Ella,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  her, 
that  her  resolution  never  to  marry,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  formed,  were  a  dere- 
liction from  duty,  inasmuch  as  they  prevented 
her  from  fillin?  those  situations  in  life  which 
she  was  so  well  calculated  to  fill  with  honour 
to  herself  and  benefit  to  others. 

•*  I  should  agree  with  you  in  opinion,"  re- 
plied Ella,  "and  act  accordingly,  were  my 
feelings  of  faithful  tenderness  so  morbid,  as  to 
make  me  lead  a  life  of  seclusion,  uselessness, 
and  misery.  But  it  is  not  so ;  though  I  have 
not,  nor  ever  shall  have  children  of  my  own, 
my  life  is  spent  in  endeavouring  to  benefit  the 
children  of  others.  Though  f  have  no  hus- 
band to  claim  from  me  the  duties  of  aflfeciion, 
I  have  a  suffering  and  sickly  parent,  for  whom 
it  is  my  pride  and  my  pleasure  also  to  perform 
all  the  little  offices  which  her  situation  re- 
quires; and  while  that  parent  owns  that  I 
make  her  happy,  who  shall  say  that  the  indul- 
gence of  m^  hopeless  tenderness  interferes 
with  my  duties  and  what  I  owe  to  my  fellow- 
creatures  1  Grudge  me  not  then,  dearest  mo- 
ther, as  I  must  ever  call  you,  the  dreams  that 
repay  me  in  my  moments  of  leisure  for  the 
privations  I  endure.  True  they  are  but  dreams 
— yet  they  are  to'  me  welcome  and  soothing 
as  the  distant  ray  of  his  cottage  lamp  to  the 
labourer  when  he  returns  to  his  home  afler  the 
toil  of  the  day  is  over." 

••Enough,  my  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Vane, 
'•and  I  will  urge  you  on  this  subject  no  more." 


About  a  month  after  the  meeting  with  Mr. 
AUington  and  this  conversation  had  taken 
place,  Ella  went  to  a  bookseller's  shop  in  the 

town  of  T  ,  which  she  had  been  in  the 

habit  of  frequenting ;  and  seeing  the  newspaper 
lying  on  the  table,  she  was  just  taking  it  up, 
when  the  mistress  of  the  shop  ran  to  her,  and 
snatching  it  from  her,  said,  '*The  paper  is  en- 
gaged, you  can't  have  it."  Ella  for  a  moment 
thought  that  her  adversity  had  altered  this  wo- 
man^ manner  towards  her,  as  she  had  known 
her  in  her  prosperity  and  had  then  treated  her 
with  due  respect ;  she  was  therefore  preparing 
to  express  her  indignant  surprise  at  this  rude- 
ness, when  looking  up,  she  saw  her  lip  quiver- 
ing with  emotion,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  Immediately  a  vague  suspicion  came 
across  her  mind ; — she  had,  she  was  sure,  no 
new  calamity  to  hear ; — perhaps  then  the  paper 
contained  joyful  news ; — and  almost  breathless 
with  emotion  she  said,  ••  I  know  you  had  a 
reason  for  snatching  that  paper  so  rudely  from 
me." 

••  God  bless  you !  that  I  had." 

••But  give  it  me ;  there  can  be  no  bad  news 
for  me  to  hear  now ;  and  if,  as  you  have  seen, 
I  can  support  misfortune,  do  you  think  I  can- 
not support  happiness,  if  such  be  really  in 
store  for  me  V 

•*I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  replied  the 
good  woman.  ••  I  saw  when  you  came  in  that 
you  had  not  heard  the  news,  and  I  was  afraid 
to  let  you  see  it  all  at  once,  as  they  say." 

'•  Pray  give  me  the  paper,"  said  Ella  faintly, 
and  going  into  the  parlour  behind  the  shop.  The 
woman  obeyed  her,  and  Ella  read  as  follows : 
•♦  We  have  the  happiness  to  inform  our  readers 
that  a  gentleman  just  returned  from  India  saw 
and  spoke  to,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  Vane  so  long  supposed  dead." 

'•I  am  very  faint,"  said  Ella,  and  for  some 
minutes  she  laid  her  foce  on  the  kind  woman's 
shoulder ;  "  I  am  better  now,"  said  she,  •*  but  I 
will  go  home ;  I  do  not  want  to  read  any  more ; 
I  know  he  is  alive,  and  that's  enough."  At 
this  moment,  while  the  wildness  of  her  look 
and  the  odd  sound  of  her  voice  alarmed  her 
humble  friend  for  her  reason,  a  violent  burst  of 
tears  relieved  her,  and  restored  her  to  herself. 
She  now  took  up  the  paper  again,  and  saw 
that  Colonel  Vane  had  been  in  prison,  ay,  in 
the  prisons  of  the  inquisition  at  Goa;  that  he 
had  suffered  much  from  his  wounds,  and  was 
scarcely  recognisable.  •'  But  he  is  alive  again !" 
exclaimed  Ella;  then  continuing  to  read,  she 
found  he  was  well  enough  to  sail  for  England, 
and  was  probably  already  embarked. 

••Already  embarked !  and  he  is  coming!  and 
we  shall  see  him  again !"  cried  Ella.  Then 
another  flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and 
in  an  hour's  time  she  was  able  to  compose  her- 
self sufficiently  to  return  home  to  communicate 
the  glad  tidings  which  she  had  heard.  But 
how  should  she  set  about  itt  There  was  the 
difficulty ;  and  while  wondering  what  to  do. 
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she  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.Vane, 
who  seeing  her  coming,  and  noticing  her  agi- 
tated air,  came  out  to  meet  her.  What  ails 
you,  my  child  cried  she ;  you  look  I  know 
not  how," 

"  Do  1 1"  she  replied  with  a  sort  of  vacant 
Smile ;  then  looking  up  in  Mrs.  Vane^s  face, 
and  throwing  herself  on  her  neck,  she  burst 
into  a  violent  convulsive  laugh. 

Gracious  Heaven !  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vane, 

0  let  me  not  have  to  fear  for  the  mind  of  this 
beloved  being !  Ella,  Ella,  have  mercy  upon 
me,  and  let  me  not  have  the  agony  of  seeing 
you  thus." 

Ella  was  conscious,  though  in  this  high  state 
of  nervous  irritation ;  and  making  a  ^reat  effort 
she  faltered  out,  He  is  alive !  he  is  well,  he 
is  coming  to  England." 

But  18  this  true  ?  can  it  be  1  who  says  so  1 
is  it  in  the  papers,  and  in  wide  letters  1" 

**  It  is ;  I  saw  it  myself  this  moment."  And 
Mrs.  Vane  fell  on-  her  knees,  and  joining  her 
hands  in  prayer,  murmured  out,  Father  of 
mercies !  1  thank  thee ;  but  not  for  my  sake  do 
I  rejoice,  I  did  not  deserve  this  blessing." 

A  chaise  and  four  now  drove  up  to  the  door, 
and  occasioned  them  surprise  and  perturbation. 
It  could  not  be,  they  knew,  the  object  of  their 
solicitude;  and  lo!  two  strangers,  a  lady  and 
a  gentleman,  alighted  ;  on  which  the  servant 
came  in,  say  in?  that  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Rivers 
begged  to  see  Mrs.  Vane.  Their  errand  who 
could  doubt  1  their  motives  who  could  mis- 
take 1  They  were  admitted ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  saw  by  the  emotion  visible  on  the  faces 
of  both  ladies  that  the  good  news  was  known, 
they  caught  the  contagious  emotion,  and  the 
man  and  the  soldier  was  not  ashamed  to  join 
his  tears  to  theirs. 

"Mrs.  Vane,"  said  Colonel  Rivers,  "I 
dared  not  come  nearer  you,  nor  that  lady,  while 
I  thought  that  Vane  had  perished  for  his  hu- 
manity to  me,  and  my  poor  Sophia  here  could 
hardly  value  the  life  she  had  purchased  at  so 
dear  a  rate.  But  now  that  we  are  both  wild 
with  joy  at  the  news  of  his  being  still  in  exist- 
ence and  on  his  way  to  England,  we  ventured 
to  show  our  fac^  to  you ;  and  here  we  are,  and 
though  strangers  we  hope  to  be  considered  as 
friends." 

**  I  must  give  my  children  a  holiday  to-day," 
said  Ella;  and  she  felt  an  undescribable  emo- 
tion while  she  sent  the  glad  notice  by  the  lisp- 
ing tongue  of  the  little  Ella. 

The  Riverses  stayed  with  them  till  the  moon 
rose,  and  then  \e(i  them,  promising  to  return 
when  Colonel  Vane  should  arrive!  what 
sounds!  what  unexpected  sounds!  and  Ella 
kept  repeating  them  till  she  retired  to  rest  to 
muse  over  the  blessed  hope, 

"  To  hear  that  voice  she  feared  to  hear  no  more !" 

The  next  day  she  would  fain  have  given 
another  holiday ;  but  Mrs.  Vane  wisely  re- 
marked, that  as  occupation  is  a  salutary  medi- 


cine for  sorrow,  so  is  it  for  joy,  and  serves  to 
keep  the  spirits  in  wholesome  bounds.  There- 
fore Ella  kept  school  as  usual,  and  to  prevent 
her  having  any  unnecessary  emotion,  Mrs. 
Vane  sent  the  little  Ella  to  a  friend's  house 
for  a  few  days,  as  the  sight  of  her  evidently 
agitated  Ella^s  spirits. 

Bigotry  and  superstition  have  destroyed  so 
many  lives,  and  will,  I  fear,  destroy  so  many 
more,  that  one  is  pleased  to  find  them  preserv- 
ing one  life;  and  that  so  valuable  a  life  as  Co- 
lonel Vane's. 

Mr.  Vane  and  his  wife  had  both  been  catho- 
lics, but  had  abjured  that  church  before  they 
were  united.  Their  daughter,  however,  having 
been  educated  secretly  in  that  communion  by 
a  governess,  was  allowed  b^  her  parents  to 
worship  as  her  convictions  directed.  On  her 
deathbed  she  tied  with  her  own  hand  round 
Colonel  Vane's  neck  a  small  gold  crucifix, 
conjuring  him  to  keep  and  wear  it  always  for 
her  sake.  Colonel  Vane,  who  tenderly  loved 
her,  obeyed  her  parting  desire,  and  continually 
wore  what  she  considered  as  holy,  and  hoped, 
perhaps,  would  in  time  influence  the  wearer, 
for  the  head  of  the  Saviour  opened  and  con- 
tained a  holy  relic.  When  Colonel  Vane  was 
cut  down  before  Seringapatam,  he  struggled  to 
recover  his  feet  spite  of  the  terrible  sabre 
wound  on  his  heaa,  but  did  not  succeed,  and 
he  fell  over  a  mound  of  earth  into  an  excava- 
tion beside  it.  Here  he  remained  unseen  while 
the  field  was  searched ;  but  in  the  dead  of  night 
a  Portuguese  missionary  and  one  of  the  most 
fanatical  of  his  tribe,  sallied  forth  from  the 
pious  hope  of  administering  spiritual  aid  to 
some  of  the  dying  who  might  yet  be  sensible 
of  the  sacred  rite,  and  his  foot  happening  to 
stumble  over  the  mound  of  earth,  he  fell  over 
it,  and  on  the  body  of  Colonel  Vane.  Heim* 
mediately  conjectured  that  he  had  fallen  on  a 
corpse ;  but  hearing  a  groan,  he  knew  bis  con- 
jectures to  be  false ;  and  stooping  to  examine 
the  wounded  man,  who  was  he  saw  by  his 
dress  an  English  oflicer  of  rank,  he  beheld 
glittering  on  his  bosom  the  holy  cross,  which 
spoke  him,  as  he  imagined,  a  secret  worship- 
per according  to  the  rites  of  his  own  holy 
religion;  therefore,  to  preserve  the  life  of  a 
believer,  and  a  believer  who  was  in  circum- 
stances to  make  proselytes,  became  an  act  of 
the  most  positive  duty.  He  accordingly  tried 
to  staunch  the  wound  on  the  head ;  and  having 
to  a  degree  succeeded,  he  contrived  to  carry 
and  to  (Trag  the  insensible  sufferer  to  a  hut  in 
which  he  himself  had  passed  the  night ;  and 
as  he  was  to  sail  the  next  day  for  Goa,  he  hired 
a  conveyance  for  his  patient  to  the  coast, 
whom  he  dressed  in  the  garb  of  an  ecclesias- 
tic ;  and  having  reached  the  shore  he  took  him 
with  him  on  board  as  a  brother  priest  who  had 
been  wounded  by  a  sudden  battle  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  city.  In  the  meanwhile  Colonel 
Vane,  still  insensible,  and  not  likely  then,  if 
ever,  to  recover  his  recollection,  was  incapa- 
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ble  of  contradicting  his  statement.  At  length 
they  reached  Goa,  and  the  priest  conveyed  nis 
patient  to  his  home,  where  by  judicious  treat- 
ment he  at  lengrth  recovered  his  senses,  and 
found  himself  to  his  utter  surprise  in  a  place 
and  with  a  person  whom  he  had  no  knowledge 
of.  As  soon  as  the  priest  saw  him  move  and 
heard  him  speak,  he  crossed  himself  and  held 
up  the  crucilix  before  Colonel  Vane ;  but  Co- 
lonel Vane,  who  was  not  used  to  such  cere- 
monies, took  no  notice  of  what  he  said  or  did, 
but  begged  to  know,  in  English,  where  he 
was,  and  what  had  happened  to  him.  The 
missionary  replied  in  Portuguese,  which  Co- 
lonel Vane  understood  sufficiently  to  learn  that 
he  was  in  Goa,  and  brought  thither  by  the 
priest  whose  care  had  saved  his  life. 

"  But  why  did  you  bring  me  hither  1"  ask- 
ed Colonel  Vane. 

That  you  might  inhabit  a  holy  city,  where 
the  true  faith  is  established,  and,  leaving 
heretics  awhile,  worship  with  your  true  bre- 
thren." 

Amazement  for  a  time  suspended  the  reply 
of  Colonel  Vane;  at  length  he  answered, 
^  Surely  you  do  not  know  that  you  are  speak- 
ing to  an  English  officer  V 

To  be  sure  1  do ;  but  you  may  trust  me ; 
I  will  not  betray  you ;  1  know  your  secret;  I 
know  you  are  in  your  heart  a  good  catholic, 
as  this  holy  cross,  containing  this  holy  relic, 
worn  next  your  bosom,  sufficiently  testifies, 
and  therefore  1  laboured  to  save  your  life;  that 
you  might  live  to  convert  others." 

Colonel  Vane,  ill  as  he  was,  could  scarcely 
help  smiling  at  this  mistake,  though  he  felt 
that  he  owed  his  life  to  it ;  but  he  was  too 
honourable,  whatever  might  be  the  risk  to  him- 
self, to  let  his  preserver  remain  deceived  any 
longer ;  he  therefore  assured  him  that,  though 
no  catholic,  he  was  a  Christian,  and  he  could 
not  have  preserved  a  man  who  would  be  more 
willing  to  acknowledge  and  to  prove  his  sense 
of  the  obligation. 

"No  catholic!"  replied  the  priest,  "then 
why  do  you  wear  this  sacred  symbol  1" 

"  I  bad  a  catholic  sister,  who  on  her  death- 
bed tied  it  round  my  neck,  and  I  have  worn 
and  loved  it  for  her  sake." 

I  will  abridge  the  narrative  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  therefore  pass  over  the  priest^s  at- 
tempts to  convert  Colonel  Vane,  which  would 
he  thought  be  of  such  use  to  the  cause  of  Ca- 
tholicism, by  threats,  by  coaxing,  by  hard 
usage,  and  by  kindness — refusing  to  let  him 
have  the  means  of  writing  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  who  would  he  knew  suppose  him 
dead  and  report  him  as  such  to  England ;  till 
at  last,  willing  to  keep  the  cross,  which  Colo- 
nel Vane  declared  he  never  would  give  him, 
though  he  would  when  he  reached  England 
or  any  British  dominions  remit  him  a  hundred 
times  its  value,  the  fanatic,  on  his  uttering 
some  violent  philippic  against  the  Inquisition 
and  its  odious  jurisdiction,  informed  against 


him ;  and  though  scarcely  able  to  move,  he 
was  soon  lodged  in  one  of  the  prisons  of  that 
formidable  power  at  Goa.  There  he  soon  fell 
ill  of  a  violent  fever,  after  he  had  suffered 
eight  months  of  illness,  weakness,  and  anx- 
iety, before  he  entered  its  hated  walls ;  and 
for  many  months  he  ^as  at  times  deprived  of 
his  reason,  which  he  at  length  recovered  to 
find  himself  still  in  his  sad  and  lonely  prison, 
and  to  believe  that  a  disorder  on  the  lungs 
would  soon  terminate  his  existence.  In  this 
deplorable  state  he  prevailed  on  the  jailer  to 
grive  him  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  to  carr^  a 
letter  from  him  to  the  chief  inquisitor,  stating 
who  he  was,  and  begging  that  a  letter  from 
him  might  be  forwarded  to  General  Harris. 
To  this  letter  he  received  no  answer  for  many 
weeks.  At  length  he  was  told  that  a  letter 
had  been  despatched  to  General  Harris,  who 
had  written  oack  word  that  the  person  who 
called  himself  Colonel  Vane  must  be  an  im- 
postor, for  that  that  lamented  officer*s  body 
had  been  fotnd,  and  interred  with  military  ho- 
nours. This  overwhelming  intelligence  upset 
the  as  yet  weak  intellect  of  the  sufferer ;  for, 
as  he  saw  no  way  of  convincing  any  one  that 
he  was  alive,  he  knew  not  how  to  liberate 
himself  from  the  prison.  He  was,  besides, 
threatened  with  being  called  before  its  horrid 
tribunal,  and  it  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  he 
relapsed  into  fever  and  delirium. 

When  he  again  recovered,  the  jailor  was  so 
moved  with  his  sufferings,  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  procure  him  the  means  of  send- 
ing a  letter  himself  to  the  army,  to  be  given 
into  the  general's  own  hand.  Accordingly  a 
swiil-footed  Indian  was  procured,  and  departed 
on  his  voyage  and  his  journey.  The  letter 
succeeded ;  Colonel  Vane's  handwriting  was 
known,  a  soldier  was  sent  to  identify  his  per- 
son, and  in  due  time  he  was  claimed  by  the 
British  resident  at  Goa.  But  he  was  so  weak, 
and  so  likely  in  his  opinion  to  die,  that  he 
begged  neither  General  Harris,  nor  the  resi- 
dent to  whose  house  he  was  now  removed, 
would  transmit  to  England  an  account  of  his 
being  alive,  as  he  felt  that  it  was  better  for 
those  who  loved  him  to  suppose  him  dead 
at  his  post,  than  to  fanc^  him  lingering  in  a 

f gainful  illness  which  might  be  followed  by  a 
inhering  death.  And  it  was  long,  very  long, 
and  the  third  year  of  his  absence  from  Eng- 
land had  commenced,  ere  he  thought  himself 
sufficiently  sure  of  life  to  allow  his  escape  to 
be  made  known  in  England ;  and  having  bor- 
rowed the  money  necessary  for  his  passage 
and  subsistence,  he  sailed  by  the  first  snip  that 
went  after  the  vessel  which  contained  the  gen- 
tleman wllo  had  seen  and  spoken  with  him. 

At  length  Colonel  Vane  reached  England, 
whence  he  had  received  no  letters  since  he 
left  it.  The  ship  was  lost  that  conveyed 
Ella's  letter.  And  the  letters  were  lost  which 
told  of  his  mother's  change  of  fortune.  He 
drove  immediately  to  what  he  imagined  the 
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house  of  his  banker ;  but  strangers  inhabited 
it ;  and  he  could  only  learn  from  one  of  the 

new  firm  that  Messrs.  had  failed,  and  not 

paid  half  a  crown  in  the  pound.  He  also 
added  that  Mrs.  Vane  liv^d  at  such  a  place, 
and  that  she  and  a  Miss  Aubrey  kept  school 
together.  Colonel  Vane  then  desired  the 
post-boy  to  drive  him  to  the  inn  directly, 
where  he  ordered  a  chaise  and  four  horses,  re- 
sol  vingr  to  proceed  with  all  possible  expedition 
to  his  mother*s  abode.  She  shall  not  keep 
school  two  days  longer,  I  am  resolved,*'  said 
he,  **and  Miss  Aubrey  shall  have  it  all  to 
herself."  While  waiting  to  pay  the  ostler, 
and  as  the  horses  were  ready  to  start.  Captain 
Clinton,  only  just  arrived  himself  from  Guern- 
sey, appeared  at  the  door  of  the  chaise,  hav- 
ing: only  that  moment  heard  the  news  of  Colo- 
nel Vane's  restoration  from  the  grave.  But 
he  was  so  altered  that  Clinton  did  not  know 
him  when  he  first  spoke,  and  when  he  did,  he 
could  hardly  articulate  the  joy  he  felt  at  see- 
ing him.    '*  I  am  now  setting  ofPfor  T  

said  Colonel  Vane;  then,  with  some  confu- 
sion, he  added,  *'  pray,  Miss  Mordaunl^— — " 
'*  Is,"  interrupted  Clinton, "  Miss  Mordaunt 
no  lon^r,  as  you  have,  I  suppose,  heard  be- 
fore this  time. — Well,  you  are  a  lucky  fellow. 
Vane.  But  go ;  let  me  not  detain  you  ;  I  will 
see  you  soon."  And  Colonel  Vane's  post- 
boy drove  off,  while  he  remained  wretched, 
unquiet,  suspicious,  and  surprised .  Miss  Mor- 
daunt was  Miss  Mordaunt  no  longer;  she  was 
married  then,  and  yet  he  was  styled  a  lucky 
fellow  !  No  doubt,  therefore,  she  had  turned 
out  ill ;  and  his  misgivings  were  just.  No 
wonder;  for  was  she  not  the  friend  of  Lady 
Harriet  Bentham  1  And  these  reflections  very 
much  damped  the  joy  which  he  felt  at  the  idea 
of  seeing  his  mother,  and  rescuing  her  from 
her  present  situation.  He  had  the  precaution 
not  to  drive  to  the  door,  lest  he  should  overset 
Mrs.  Vane  by  coming  abruptly ;  but  he  went 
up  to  it  on  foot,  and  gave  a  gentle  knock ; — he 
then  put  a  little  note  in  the  hand  of  the  ser- 
vant, and  told  her  to  give  it  to  Mrs.  Vane ;  it 
was  to  say  that  Colonel  Vane  was  very  near. 
Mrs.  Vane  was  alone ;  for  Ella  was  in  the 
school.  She  read  the  note,  and  instantly  re- 
cognised the  handwriting.  Where's  the 
gentleman !"  she  exclaimed ;  and  in  another 
moment  she  was  folded  in  the  arms  of  her 
son. 

"My  poor  Edmund!"  she  exclaimed,  al- 
most hysterically,  "how  you  are  altered!  I 
should  not  have  known  you,  my  child ;  but  I 
am  altered  too,  —  and  you  shall  find  I  can  at 
last  be  a  mother !" 

I'his  effusion  of  tenderness  wflere  be  so 
little  expected  it,  was  a  cordial  indeed  to  the 
drooping  spirits  of  Colonel  Vane,  and  aiVer 
some  little  time  he  said,  "but  who  is  the 
Miss  Aubrey  who  lives  with  you  1" 

"An  angel,"  she  replied;  "she  has  nursed 
me,  waited  on  me,  and  made  me  the  sharer  of 
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her  fortune  while  she  had  fortune  to  bestow  ; 
and  when,  like  me,  she  became  deprived  of 
all,  •  of  every  stay  save  innocence  and  heaven,' 
she  united  her  poverty  to  mine,  and  laboured 
cheerfully  to  procure  comfort  for  m«." 

"Generous  woman!  how  I  shall  admire 
her!" 

"Nay,  more;— .you  must  love  her,  Vane; 
she  is  young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished ! 
and  the  only  woman  I  ever  thought  worthy  to 
bo  the  wife  of  my  son.  Vane,  you  must  mar- 
ry her." 

"Never;  any  thing  else,  dear  madam,  for 
indeed  I  have  not  a  heart  to  bestow.  Like 
you,  your  son  can  know  no  second  love,  and 
—  but  I  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  drop  the 
subject." 

"  At  present  I  will,"  said  Mrs.  Vane,  "  but 
it  must  be  resumed ; — and  now  let  me  present 
you  to  Miss  Aubrey."  So  saying,  she  led  the 
way  to  the  school-room,  the  door  of  which 
was  open,  and  Ella  sat  with  her  back  to  it, 
busily  employed  in  teaching  a  little  girl  her 
lesson.  Mrs.  Vane  gave  the  children  a  sign 
not  to  notice  their  approach,  and  Colonel  Vane 
heard  the  voice  of  Ella  as  she  asked  the  child 
questions,  and  corrected  its  mistakes.  "  There 
never  was  but  one  voice  like  that,"  thought 
Colonel  Vane,  and  his  heart  beat  tumultuous- 
]y ; — but  could  it  be  1  was  it  possible  1  But 
then  the  form  too,  —  the  dark  and  glossy  hair, 
the  back  of  the  neck !  Just  then,  Ella  turned 
her  head  round,  and,  uttering  a  scream  of 
joy  and  surprise,  flew  into  the  extended  arms 
of  Colonel  Vane,  who  led  or  rather  bore  her 
into  an  adjoining  apartment. 

"  How  could  you  surprise  me  so,  my  dear 
madam  1"  said  Ella,  as  she  withdrew  herself, 
blushing  and  trembling,  from  Colonel  Vane's 
support. 

"I  had  my  reasons,"  replied  Mrs.  Vane. 

"  But  how  could  you  know  me  so  instant- 
ly 1"  said  Colonel  Vane ;  "  for  1  am  so  altered, 
that  even  Clinton  hesitated  to  speak  to  ine." 

"  I  should  have  known  you  any  where," 
replied  Ella,  tenderly  and  earnestly,  blushing 
afterwards  at  her  own  vehemence. 

If  ever  man  was  happy,  it  was,  at  this  mo- 
ment. Colonel  Vane.  Ella  had  not  justified 
herself;  yet  he  felt  her  to  be  so;— -he  found 
her  the  nurse,  the  friend,  the  supporter,  the 
consolation,  the  idol,  the  pride  of  bis  mother ; 
and  though  little  inclined  to  vanity,  he  could 
not  help  flattering  himself  that  it  was  a  little 
for  the  son*8  sake  that  she  had  done  so  much 
for  the  mother.  "  But  then  he  was  supposed 
dead."  — True,— and  it  was  then  love  for  kit 
memorv  that  had  perpetuated  her  services  to 
Mrs.  Vane,  and  that  was  a  purer,  a  sweeter 
consciousness  still ;— «nd  for  two  days,  every 
look,  every  word  of  Colonel  Vane's  convinced 
both  his  mother  and  Ella  that  he  was  about  to 
request  from  her  a  renewal  of  that  engage- 
ment which  she,  in  a  moment  of  an^er,  had 
dissolved.   On  the  morning  of  the  third  day. 
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being  alone  with  Ella,  who  bad  prevailed  on 
Mrs.  Vane  to  assist  her  in  the  execution  of  a 
scheme  which  she  had  planned,  he  was  just 
about  to  open  his  heart  to  her,  when  the  little 
Ella,  just  returned  from  her  visit,  bolted  into  the 
room,  and,  running  up  to  Ella,  jumped  on  her 
lap,  calling  her  her  dear,  dear  mamma !  The 
sight  of  a  ghost  would  have  less  appalled 
Colonel  Vane;  while  Ella,  who  saw  his  con- 
sternation, said,  There,  my  dear,  go  and  ask 
that  jrentleman  how  he  does." 

"  How  do  you  do,  sirt"  cried  the  obedient 
child,  turning  on  him,  Ella's  own  blue  eyes^ 
and  long  tyeUuha,  How  do  you  do,  sirl'* 
the  child  repeated,  as  Colonel  Vane  did  not 
answer. 

How  do  you  do,  little  dear,  how  do  you 
doV  he  answered  at  length  in  a  hurried 
manner. 

Shall  I  kiss  you  1*'  she  said,  putting  up 
her  mouth  to  him ;  when  Ella,  seeing  his  al- 
most ludicrous  agony,  told  the  child  to  go  and 
speak  to  her  grandmamma. 

Mamma !  and  grandmamma^  and  Ella's 
own  eyes  and  eyelashes !  Alas !"  thought  he, 
*^  I  fancied  all  my  suspicions  vanished,  all  my 
fears  removed !  But  suspicion  once  excited  is 
like  the  heads  of  the  Hydra,  and  cut  them  off 
ever  so  oflen  they  spring  up  again."  How- 
ever, he  felt  that  the  moment  was  arrived  when 
he  might  and  ought  to  interrogate  Ella  on  the 
subject  of  this  child ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
gone,  he  seated  himself  by  her,  and  begged 
her  to  explain  the  as  yet  inexplicable  mystery 
which  involved  that  child,  and  the  circum- 
stances relating  to  it.  It  was  not  possible  for 
her  to  make  the  disclosure  herself ;  and  Ella, 
not  without  great  emotion,  replied,  **  Yes, 
Colonel  Vane,  it  is  now  indeed  time  that  every 
mystery  should  be  cleared  up  to  you,  and 
every  secret  revealed  ;  but  as  I  cannot  under- 
take the  task,  your  mother  will.  Go  to  her, 
therefore,  this  moment,"  said  she,  bursting 
into  tears,  and  I  conjure  you  ardently  and 
solemnly  to  look  upon  that  child  with  kind- 
ness, and  not  to  execrate  her  unhappy  mo- 
ther !"  Then,  hastening  from  the  room,  and 
not  at  all  aware  of  the  equivocal  sense  of  her 
words,  she  left  Colonel  Vane  more  bewildered, 
more  wretched,  more  suspicious  than  before. 
— »•  Not  quite  to  execrate  the  mother !  Why 
who  is  the  mother  1   Gracious  God !  can  it 

indeed  be  that  Pity  and  forgive,  I  may  do ; 

but  as  to  marriage — ."  He  then  went  in 
search  of  his  mother !  and  as  he  entered  her 
apartment,  he  saw  Ella  with  her  handkerchief 
at  her  eyes  go  out  at  an  opposite  door. 
'•Whence  but  from  one  distracting  cause," 
thought  Colonel  Vane,  "  can  this  strong  emo- 
tion proceed  t"  and  with  a  heart  more  oppress- 
ed than  it  had  ever  been,  he  took  a  chair,  and 
be^ed  his  mother  to  disclose  to  him  the  mys- 
terious secret. 

First,  let  me  put  a  few  questions  to  you," 
she  replied.      You  know  what  Miss  Aubrey 


has  been  to  me,  Edmund,— friend,  comforter, 
supporter,  child therefore  you  must  suppose 
that  I  wish  her  to  find  the  reward  of  her 
many  virtues  in  being  the  wife  of  my  son,  for 
whom  she  has  preserved  an  unshaken  attach- 
ment." 

"And  if,"  replied  Colonel  Vane,  affected 
and  pleased  at  this  last  assurance,  ••  and  if  to 
her  other  virtues  Miss  Aubrey  adds  the  indis- 
pensable virtue  of  chastity,  that  balm  which 
can  alone  preserve  the  others  from  decay,  I 
will  marry  her;  for  I  love  her  passionately, 
and  never,  never  can  be  happy  without  her, 
though,  while  I  have  a  doubt  of  her  honour, 
1  never  could  be  happy  toith  her." 

*•  What !  could  you  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
forgive  one  deviation ;  a  fault  excused  by 
youth  and  extenuating  circumstances,  and 
atoned  for  by  a  multitude  of  virtues  and  tears 
of  incessant  penitence  1" 

*•  Madam,  madam,  what  do  I  heart  my 
mother  pleading  to  her  son  to  forgive  in  his 
intendea  wife  a  lapse  from  virtue?  Penitence 
is  a  fine  thing,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  can't  say  but 
I  admire  much  more  those  who  have  no  need 
of  penitence.  But  all  this  is  trifling;  to  come 
to  the  point  at  once,  who  is  that  child  1" 

••  She  is  the  child  of  guilt  and  shame,  and 
her  poor  mother*s  fondest  hope — " 

••  Oh !  this  is  too  much  to  bear !  Madam, 
if  Miss  Aubrey,  in  early  youth,  contracted  an 
imprudent  or  even  disgraceful  marriage,  and 
that  child  be  the  fruit  of  it,  I  will  forgive  and 
marry  her;  but  never,  never,  tliough  my 
health,  broken  as  it  is,  should  tink  under  the 
necessity  of  an  eternal  renunciation  of  her; 
never  will  I  marry  a  woman,  whose  virtue 
having  been  once  forfeited,  I  shall  always 
think  liable  to  be  forfeited  again,  and  who  also, 
in  my  eyes,  has  lost  the  brightest  and  most 
necessary  charm  of  woman !" 

'•And  this  is  your  fixed,  your  final  resolu- 
tion 1  Then,  poor  Miss  Aubrey  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Vane  ironically  !  for  she  knew  how  Aop- 
py  this  delicate  and  wise  decision  in  her  eyes 
would  render  Ella,  who  wished  her  lover, 
when  put  to  the  trial,  should  love  her  better 
than  any  thing  but  honour  and  virtue.  Colo- 
nel Vane,  however,  mistook  his  mother's 
words,  and  indeed  she  wished  him  to  do  so, 
knowing  that  in  proportion  to  his  previous 
despair  would  be  his  joy  on  being  undeceived. 
"  Here,  Edmund  !"  she  continued,  '•  here  is 
the  narrative  which  you  require,"  giving  him 
the  manuscript  in  form  of  a  letter  which  Ella 
had  addressed  to  her,  '•and  read  it,  read  it 
here  in  my  presence.  The  first  part  it  is  un- 
necessary for  you  to  read  now,  as  it  contains 
what  you  know  already.  You  had  therefore 
better  begin  at '  When  1  was  in  London  1  re- 
ceived a  letter—' " 

Colonel  Vane,  though  wishing  to  read  the 
manuscript  alone,  consented  to  his  mother's 
wishes,  and  also  began  where  she  directed 
him.   It  was  with  triumph  of  the  most  de- 
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lig^htful  nature,  that  Mrs.  Vane  read  on  the 
expressive  countenance  of  her  son  the  gradual 
revival  of  his  hopes  and  confidence  in  Ella, 
as  he  advanced  in  the  narrative ;  while,  for- 
getting she  was  present,  he  gave  way  in  sud- 
den exclamations  to  his  feeling  as  they  rose, 
and  he  never  laid  the  manuscript  down  till  he 
had  read  to  the  end  of  Mrs.  Montgomerie*s 
dying  wishes  and  request  to  Ella.  When  he 
had  read  thus  far,  and  remembered  the  scene 
at  the  cottage,  he  started  from  his  seat,  and 
was  rushing  out  of  the  room,  but  his  mother 
stopped  him ;  "  Where  are  you  going  V  said 
sheu 

In  search  of  Atfr^— of  Ella — to  humble  my- 
self before  her — to  fall  at  her  feet." 

**  But  you  will  not  find  her ;  aware  of  what 
your  feelings  would  be,  Ella  went  out;  so  sit 
down  and  read  on.*'  But  unable  any  longer 
to  bear  a  witness  of  his  mingled  and  overpow- 
ering feelings,  he  lefl  the  room,  and  retired  to 
finish  the  manuscript  in  his  own  apartment. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  tne  meeting 
between  him  and  Ella  af\er  her  return  from 
her  walk ;  and  the  happiness  of  Ella  and  Col- 
onel Vane  was  soon  increased  by  a  visit  from 
Colonel  Rivers  and  his  amiable  wife;  and 
while  the  latter  with  tearful  eyes  contemplated 
the  ravages  which  harsh  treatment  and  illness 
had  made  in  Colonel  Vane,  **  all  of  which," 
she  mournfully  said,  "  he  encountered  for  my 
sake,"  he  could  not  help  surveying  her  with 
very  different  feelings ;  and  as  he  beheld  her 
restored  colour,  and  her  now  round  and  healthy 
form,  he  earnestly  exclaimed,  **To  see  you  at 
a//,  but  certainly  to  see  you  thus,  is  a  very  am- 
ple reward  for  all  my  suflerings." 

"But  you  deserve  a  greater  still,"  she  re- 
plied, "  and  O  that  I,  who  was  the  cause  of 
separating  you  so  long,  might  have  the  happi- 
ness of  witnessing  your  union  for  life !  I  as- 
sure you.  Rivers  and  I  came  on  purpose ;  and 
we  will  not  depart  till  we  have  had  a  wed- 
ding." 

Their  wishes  were  granted  ;  a  draught  of  a 
marriage  settlement,  to  be  finished  at  a  future 
.day,  was  drawn  up,  and  before  Colonel  Riv- 
ers and  his  wife  departed  they  had  the  satis- 
faction of  witnessing  the  union  of  Ella  and 
Colonel  Vane.  Soon  after,  the  man  who  had 
deprived  Ella  of  her  estates  died,  and  his  son 
fell  a  victim  to  intemperance.  Consequently 
Ella,  as  he  died  without  children,  again  be- 
came possessor  of  Bower  Wood  and  Briardale. 
And  as  I  cannot  believe  that  any  woman^  or 
any  man,  who  has  been  the  object  of  unjust 
calumny  and  slanderous  aceusatinn^  would  not 
willingly  be  enabled  to  clear  their  fame  from 
the  least  shadow  of  suspicion  in  this  world, 
rather  than  wait  till  that  awful  hour' "when 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open,"  I 
must  think  that  Ella  and  Colonel  Vane  both 
derived  some  satisfaction  from  the  entire  re- 
moval of  every  shade  from  her  character, 
which  took  place  soon  after  their  marriage.  | 


Captain  Montgomerie,  when  stationed  ofT 
Jersey,  where  his  wife's  friend  Mrs.  Benwell 
resided,  had  freauently  visited  that  lady,  and 
spite  of  himself,  was  struck  with^  the  confu- 
sion and  embarrassment  which  she  displayed 
when  he  was  questioning  her  relative  to  Mrs. 
Montgomerie's  last  illness. — Still,  though  he 
feared  he  knew  not  what,  he  forbore  further 
interrogatories,  as  if  from  the  dread  of  learn- 
ing by  cross-examination  something  that  might 
distress  him.  Not  long  after  one  of  these  con- 
versations Mrs.  Benwell  was  seized  with  a 
mortal  malady ;  and  on  her  death-bed  she  de- 
clared that  she  should  not  die  easy  without 
disburthening  her  mind  of  the  load  of  decep- 
tion towards  Captain  Montgomerie  which 
weighed  heavily  upon  it,  Accordingly  that 
gentleman  was  sent  for,  and  she  unfolded  to 
his  almost  frenzied  view,  a  scene  of  guilt  of 
which  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea.  He  found 
that  before  she  married  him  his  wife  had  had 
a  secret  intrigue,  of  which  Mrs.  Benwell,  then 
her  governess,  had  been  the  confidante ;  and 
he  also  heard,  that  the  child  whom  Ella  had 
so  eagerly  sought  to  conceal  from  his  sight, 
and  had  thereby  called  forth  in  him  suspicions 
of  her  own  guilt,  was  the  innocent  olfspring 
of  the  guilt  of  that  woman,  whose  conduct 
and  manners  he  had  been  as  it  were  reproach- 
ing her  for  not  imitating !  Now  all  her  emo- 
tions were  accounted  for;  now  her  generous 
silence,  even  at  a  certain  risk  to  herself,  was 
explained  to  her  everlasting  honour ! — ^At  first 
he  nearly  sunk  under  the  blow,  and  felt  that 
his  suflferings  on  the  loss  of  his  wife,  were  no- 
thing in  comparison  of  what  he  now  endured. 
— *Twa8  sweet,  'twas  soothing,  to  weep  for 
her  while  he  imagined  her  virtuous ; — H  was 
bitter,  't  was  maddening,  to  mourn  over  her 
as  vicious,  and  as  the  victim  of  vice ! — ♦*  How- 
ever," said  he  to  himself,  •*  I  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  revenge ! — And  as  soon  as  he 
could  set  sail  for  England  he  did,  in  pursuit 
of  his  treacherous  friend  and  of  his  wife's  se- 
ducer. He  found  him  at  last  at  Cheltenham, 
and  sent  him  a  challenge ;  but  instead  of  meet- 
ing him,  he  sent  him  a  reply  importing  that 
he  would  not  fight  him,  and  left  the  place. 
But  Captain  Montgomerie  pursued  and  traced 

him  to  W  ;  having  first  written  a  letter  to 

Ella  expressive  of  her  great  merit,  and  his 
deep  sense  of  it.   The  day  after  he  reached 

W  ,  being  resolved  to  force  Mr.  Baddeley 

into  the  field,  he  loaded  his  pistols  and  went 
in  search  of  him. — He  found  him  in  a  coffee- 
house surrounded  by  gentlemen.  Nor,  had 
he  been  less  angry,  could  he  have  beheld  with- 
out horror,  not  unmixed  with  pity,  the  ravages 
which  vice  and  inteipperance  had  made  in  the 
once  handsome  and  admired  Baddeley;  the 
man  whom  the  woman  he  adored  had  preferred 
to  him ;  the  man  who  had  destroyed  her  vir- 
tue first,  and  ultimately  been  the  means  of 
hastening  her  to  the  tomb !  Captain  Montgo- 
merie gazed  on  him  for  a  few  moments  un- 
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seen  by  him,  and  with  a  look  of  such  agony 
as  occasioned  a  motion  of  surprise  in  the  by- 
standers to  whom  Baddeley  was  speakine, 
which  occasioned  the  latter  to  turn  round; 
and  as  he  did  so,  his  eyes  rested  on  Captain 
Montgomerie.  —  He  started,  staggered  to  a 
chair,  and  hid  his  face  with  his  hands. 

**  Mr.  Baddeley,  sir,"  said  Captain  Montgo- 
merie in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  with  emo- 
tion, "I  wish  to  have  a  private  conversation 
with  you." 

*•  Sir,  I  deny  it." 

"  Sir,  I  will  force  you  to  grant  it." 

At  length,  after  a  pause,  Baddeley  started 
up  and  exclaimed,  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  it 
roust;  but  before  I  die  I  will  do  an  act  of  jus- 
tice; I  will  clear  the  reputation  of  a  most  in- 
nocent and  injured  woman. — ^Take  notice,  all 
who  are  here  present,  that  I,  John  Baddeley, 
roost  solemnly  declare,  having  the  fear  of  death 
before  my  eyes,  that  I  am  the  father  of  the 
child  now  under  the  care  of  Mrs. Vane,  late  Ella 
Mordaunt,  alias  Aubrey ;  and  that  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomerie, her  cousin,  was  the  mother  of  it." 

**  Villain !"  exclaimed  Montgomerie,  "and 
do  you  boast  of  your  wickedness  1" — and  was 
approaching  him,  but  was  held  back. 

••No ; — I  say  this  only  to  do  justice  to  an 
aspersed  and  exemplary  woman ; — for  that  gen- 
tleman would  not  do  it  to  screen  the  fame  of 
his  wife. — ^The  unhappy  Lucy  summoned,  I 
find,  to  her  death-bed  this  lady,  her  first  cou- 
sin, and  there  bequeathed  to  her  protection  and 
her  nlenee  the  fruit  of  our  guilt. — How  nobly 
she  kept  the  secret  so  trusted,  how  kindly  she 
has  watched  over  the  pledge  so  beaueathed, 
even  at  certain  risks  and  misery  to  herself,  I 

call  on  you  present,  inhabitants  of  W  ,  to 

testify  to  and  admire! — And  now.  Captain 
Montgomerie,  1  am  at  your  service." 

But  what  Baddeley  hoped  would  happen, 
while  he  said  that,  did  happen,  and  immedi- 
ately;— some  one  had  stolen  out  and  ^iven  in- 
formation to  the  magistrates,  that  a  duel  was 
>  iikely  to  take  place ;  and  both  gentlemen^  as 
they  were  leaving  the  city,  were  put  under  ar- 
rest ;  while  Montgomerie,  disappointed  of  his 
vengeance,  which  this  wild  and  wanton  expo- 
sure of  his  wife^s  infamy  had  made  him  more 
greedy  of  than  ever,  was  taken  to  Bower  Wood 
by  Colonel  Vane,  who  happened  to  be  passing 
'through  the  town. —  But  MontgQmerie  was 
spared  the  guilt  of  taking  justice  into  his  own 
hands,  for  the  wretched  Baddeley  a  day  or  two 
after  drank  himself,  at  a  tavern,  into  an  apo- 
plexy of  intoxication,  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered ; — ^and  the  wise  and  pious  reasoning  of 
Ella  and  her  husband  atlengfth  restored  Mont- 
gomerie to  his  proper  tone  of  feeling  and  of 
acting.  But  he  could  not  bear  to  see  the  little 
Ella;  and  happily  for  herself,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  her  birth,  the  child,  having 
inherited  the  consumptive  tendency  of  her  mo- 
ther, fell  into  a  rapid  decline,  afler  an  eruptive 
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fever,  which  carried  her  off  in  a  few  days ;  nor 
could  Ella,  though  she  t^nderiy  loved  her,  look 
on  her  death,  in  her  situation,  as  otherwise  than 
a  blessing. 

It  was  agreed  when  they  married,  that  Ella 
and  Colonel  Vane,  whom  ill  health  obliged  to 
quit  the  army,  should  reside  sometimes  on  his 
estate  and  sometimes  on  Ella^8,and  Mrs.  Vane 
in  a  house  in  Colonel  Vane's  Park,  as  she  per- 
sisted, perhaps  wisely,  in  refusing  their  e'arnest 
entreaties  that  she  should  reside  with  them. 

••  Listen  to  me,"  said  Ella  to  her  husband  soon 
afler  they  were  united — "  I  protest  against  re- 
siding in  London,  or  to  staying  company  in  the 
house,  except  it  be  men  and  their  wive.s,  for 
fear  of  relapses ;  for  I  am  well  convinced  that 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  though  like  a  tendency 
to  certain  disoraers  they  may  be  kept  under 
with  care  and  attention  to  avoid  the  food  that 
calls  them  forth,  are  never  to  be  wholly  eradi- 
cated, and  may  break  forth  from  the  slightest 
and  most  unexpected  causes." 

'•This  is  very  severe,  and  even  ungenernus^ 
Ella,"  said  Colonel  Vane. 

•'  Not  at  all ; — and  how  can  you  consider  it 
as  such,  when  you,  in  spite  of  all  my  seclu- 
sion under  the  eye  of  your  mother,  and  the  in- 
nocent activity  of  my  life  during  your  absence, 
could  again  believe,  against  dWpassibiliti/,  that 
I  was  the  mother  of  poor  little  Ella  1  Can  you, 
afler  this,  suppose  that  you  would  not  be  apt  to 
see  cause  for  jealousy  in  any  warmly-expressed 
kindness  towards  an  agreeable  guest  1" 

••  But  you  would  mean  nothing,  you  know; 
and  convinced  of  that,  I  should  not  suspect ; 
— ^besides,  your  manners  are  altered." 

•'Ay,  so  they  are,  and  I  hope  will  continue 
to  be  so;  but  who  that  has  once  erred,  can  be 
sure  of  never  erring  again  1  and  the  only  secu- 
rity is  avoiding  temptation. — For  you,  and  you 
alone,  I  am  contented  to  live ;  you  alone  I  wish 
to  please. — Fou  may  occasionally  enter  the  gay 
world,  fpr  1  am  not  jealous,  and /  can  rely  on 
your  affection  and  honour;  but  I  will  remain  in 
retirement,  which  the  habit  of  occupation  will 
always  render  pleasing  to  me;  and  I  will  con- 
sider the  pain  1  inflict  on  myself,  of  occasional 
separation  from  you,  as  a  just  punishment  for 
that  presumption  which  made  me,  because  I 
was  conscious  of  my  innocence,  dare  to  set  ap- 
pearances and  the  restraints  of  decorum  at  de- 
fiance. 1  know  my*  manner  was  too  familiar, 
too  inviting ;  1  know  that  it  provoked  and  tole- 
rated from  your  sex  too  much  familiarity;  and 
that,  but  for  my  manners,  neither  the  writer  of 
the  letters,  nor  you,  could  ever  have  admitted 
a  suspicion  of  my  guilt.  Convinced  of  this,  I 
have  always  inculcated  on  those  under  my  care, 
what  has  been  the  result  of  my  own  painful  ex- 
perience, that  the  woman  violates  her  duty  both 
to  society  and  herself,  who  gives  any  one  rea- 
son to  say,  or  even  to  insinuate,  that  appear- 
ance IS  AGAINST  HER." 
or    REAL  LIFE. 
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CHAPTER  I.  I 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  odd, ! 
General  Shirley  was  dining  at  the  house  of  a  I 
friend  who  lived  at  the  distance  of  about  | 
twenty  miles  from  London,  when  it  was  daily 
expected  that  an  engagement  of  great  import- 
ance in  its  probable  results,  would  take  place  | 
r  between  our  fleet  and  that  of  the  enemy. 

As  the  glass  gaily  circulated,  the  patriotic 
sentiments  of  the  company  were  more  warmly 
and  more  loudly  expressed,  till  General  Shir- 
ley declared,  that  though  he  had  a  son  on 
board  the  admiral's  ship,  and  though  that  son 
was  an  only  child,  he  had  rather  he  should  fall 
in  the  ensuinflr  engagement,  than  that  the  arms 
of  England  should  not  prove  victorious. 

"  Bravo !  Well  said,  and  nobly  felt,'*  cried 
the  gentleman  next  him. 

That  is  what  I  call  a  disinterested  and 
true  love  of  one's  country,"  observed  another. 
—  But  before  approbation  of  the  General's 
Roman  virtue  had  echoed  round  the  table,  the 
Other's  feelings  had  resumed  their  empire; 
and  while  his  hp  quivered  with  strong  emotion, 
a  pang  like  that  of  remorse  had  struck  across 
his  bosom ;  for  this  son,  this  only  child  whose 
death  he  had  allowed  himself  to  contemplate 
as  a  preferable  event  to  the  defeat  of  the  En- 
glish powers,  had  been  for  years  an  exile  from 
the  general's  presence,  though  not  from  his 
affections,  because  he  had  contracted  a  clan- 
destine and  unsuitable  marriage.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  Captain  Shirley,  on  tlie 
death  of  his  wife,  whom  his  father  had  re- 
solutely refused  to  receive  as  such,  rejected 
the  proffered  advances  of  his  now  repentant 
parent,  and  had  gone  on  board  the  admiral's 
vessel  as  a  volunteer  in  the  service,  having 
been  some  time  on  shore  a  post  captain  with- 
oin  a  ship. 

believe,"  thouoht  General  Shirley,  "I 
could  better  bear  to  lose  my  poor  boy  were  I 
on  good  terms  with  him ;"  and  by  the  time 
that  the  hour  for  breaking  up  arrived,  much  of 
the  General's  patriotic  glow  had  subsided ; 
and  the  image  of  his  long-exiled  William  rose 
to  his  view  dearer  and  more  distinct  than  he 
had  lately  beheld  it. 

"  Call  my  carriage  up  directly !"  cried  the 
General,  eager  to  escape  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  now  perturbed  thoughts;  when,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  depart,  news  arrived  from  Lon- 
don that  there  had  been  an  engagement ;  that 
our  fleet  was  victorious,  and  that  a  general 
illumination  was  at  that  moment  taking  place. 

Shouts,  unimpeded  shouts,  burst  from  the 
company.  The  general  shouted  also ;  but  his 
was  the  faintest  shout  of  all. 


Come,  eentleroen^  let  us  go  back,  and  take 
another  botue  to  the  health  of  the  brave  admi- 
ral," said  the  master  of  the  house.  General, 
General,  surely,  you  will  not  leave  us  1" 

Excuse  me,  excuse  me,"  he  replied  in  a 
faltering  tone;  wish  much  to  hasten  to 
town,  to  hear  if  there  be  any  return  of  the 
killed  and  wounded." 

The  two  last  wo^d8  were  scarcely  audible ; 
and  he  felt  that  they  were  so;  hastily,  there- 
fore, entering  his  carriage  to  conceal  his 
emotion,  he  bowed  in  silence,  and  drove  ofi*; 
leaving  the  same  men,  who  had  applauded,  so 
lately,  the  Roman  virtue  of  the  patriot,  to 
sympathize  with,  to  pity,  and  to  love,  the 
more  natural  sensibility  of  the  parent. 

♦*  John,"  cried  the  General  to  his  servant, 
who  was  on  the  barouche  seat,  do  pray  de- 
sire those  fellows  to  drive  faster."  ^ 

John  obeyed  ;-^but  neither  four  nor  six  nor 
eight  horses  could  have  driven  the  General  as 
fast  as  his  impatience  desired.  At  length, 
however,  London,  and  London  in  one  blaze  of 
light,  flashed  on  the  tearful  eyes  of  General 
Shirley. 

It  is  true — it  is  true,  then !"  murmured 
he ;  and  God  help  the  widow,  the  fatherless, 
and  the — "  childless  he  would  have  added; 
but  the  word  died  away  on  his  lips ;  and  the 
lifted  eye  of  anxious  supplication  and  fearful 
hope  finished  the  impulsive  prayer. 

•*  John,  tell  them  to  drive  to  the  Admiralty," 
said  the  general,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
entrance  of  Parliamentrstreet. 

'*The  Admiralty,  sir!  Impossible;  the 
crowd  is  so  great.'* 

»*  True,  true,"  he  replied ;  therefore  let  me 
out;  I'll  walk  to  the  first  cofiee-house,  and 
then  walk  home." 

Accordingly  the  carriage  made  its  way  as 
well  as  it  could ;  and  John  being  told  by  the 
general  to  accompany  it,  his  agitated  master 
went  in  pursuit  ot  a  coffee-house. 

In  the  morning  he  had  walked  lame  and 
fancied  the  gout  coming  on;  but  now  he 
walked  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  in  the  hour, 
whenever  he  found  a  clear  place  before  him. 
— At  last  he  reached  the  place  of  which  he 
was  in  search ;  and  having  entered  the  room, 
he  sunk  down  on  one  of  the  seats,  and  called 
for  a  gazette. 

"  Here  is  one  just  come  in !"  said  the  waiter. 

The  general  seized  it;  and  hastily  averting 
bis  eye  from  the  letter  giving  an  account  of 
the  battle,  he  looked  for  the  fatal  list.  But 
before  he  found  it,  the  name  of  Captain  Shir- 
ley caught  his  attention  in  the  middle  of  the 
letter  to  the  Admiralty ;  and  he  read  that,  af- 
ter boarding  most  gallantly  one  of  the  enemy's 
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ships,  and  acts  of  almost  incredible  ralour, 
Captain  Shirley  had  been  struck  by  a  spent 
ball  from  another  ressel,  and  had  died  in  the 
moment  of  victory ! — ^The  paper  fell  from  the 
band  of  the  bereaved  parent. 

Thanks  to  the  gods,  my  boy  has  done  his 
duty broke  not  from  the  pale  lip  of  the  fa- 
ther; but,  expressing  by  a  groan  alone  the 
deep  unmitigated  anguish  of  his  soul,  he  stag- 
gered into  the  streets,  unheeding  either  the 
shouts,  the  illuminations,  or  the  crowds  that 
pressed  around  him.  His  house  was  in  New- 
street,  Spring  Gardens;  and  he  had  just  self- 
possession  enough  to  take  the  turn  which  led 
to  it.  But  lon^  before  he  reached  that  turn, 
he  had  been  painfully  called  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  interna]  view,  to  a  consciousness 
of  the  external  one ;  for  the  populace,  seeing 
by  his  cockade  that  he  was  an  officer,  called 
on  him  to  throw  up  his  hat  with  them  in  ho- 
nour of  our  brave  tars ;  and  making  a  despe- 
rate effort  he  had  obeyed  them.  But  soon  af* 
ter,  bo  was  met  and  accosted  .by  a  set  of  in- 
toxicated young  men,  who  addressed  him  by 
the  title  of***  My  fine  fellow  of  a  veteran,"  and 
desired  him  to  shout  for  ,  and  chorus 

them  in  the  first  stanza  of  **  Rule  Britannia !" 
This  was  too  much  to  bear;  and  regarding 
tliem  with  a  look  stem  almost  to  wildness  and 
ferocity,  he  exclaimed,  **  Boys !  let  me  pass 
this  moment !"  But  while  they  were  prepar- 
ing to  impede  his  passage  till  he  had  done  as 
they  commanded,  one  of  them,  more  sober 
than  the  rest,  saw  and  recognised  him.  Im- 
mediately, struck  with  pity  and  self-reproach, 
the  young  man  exclaimed,  **  For  shame  !  let 
him  pass !    It  is  poor  General  Shirley !" 

The  name  operated  in  an  instant  on  their 
feelings,  and  almost  with  a  sobering  influence ; 
for,  with  a  respectful  bowing  of  the  head, 
the^  suddenly  fell  back ;  and  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed, ^  God  bless  and  support  yon,  sir !" 

The  general  quickened  his  pace  involunta- 
rily, for  the  epithet  **/?oor  General  Shirley"  had 
roused  his  feelings  to  a' pitch  of  agony  which 
he  wanted  to  escape  from.  But  it  was  im- 
possible ;  and  suddenly  slackening  his  speed, 
he  felt  as  if  his  senses  would  forsake  him  be- 
fore be  reached  his  home. 

Little  was  General  Shirley  aware  that  an 
anxious  eye  was  watching  him,  and  a  willing 
though  trembling  arm  was  waiting  to  offer 
him  its  weak  but  eager  support. 

*•  It  is  General  Shirley !  father  of  the  brave 
Captain  Shirley  who  died  so  nobly!"  and 
**  Poor  man !  just  heard  the  news  I  suppose," 
and  other  remarks  of  the  kind,  had  gone  from 
one  person  to  another,  till  they  reached  the 
ears  of  a  girl  who  was  standing  near  the  group 
of  men  that  had  accosted  General  Shirley,  and 
whose  attention  had  been  forcibly  attracted  by 
the  wild  air  of  the  almost  frantic  parent. 

**  General  Shirley  !  Is  that  General  Shir- 
ley 1"  she  exclaimed  — **  What!  the  fether 
who—" 


**Yes — the  same,"  replied  a  gentleman 
near  her. 

The  girl  waited  to  hear  no  more;  but  hastily 
darting  through  the  crowd  she  followed  the 
General,  and,  wholly  unheeded  by  him,  be- 
held his  tottering  ^t,  and  prepared  herself  to 
break  his  impending  fall  by  catching  him  in 
her  arms.  However,  stimulated  to  further 
exertion  by  the  sight  of  his  own  door,  the  Ge- 
neral struggled  a  moment  longer  against  his 
sensations,  and  knocked  feebly.  The  young 
girl  repeated  the  knock  often  and  loudly,  but 
unheeded  by  the  object  of  her  care,  whose  head 
now  eunk  against  the  post,  and  whose  heart 
died  within  nim  still  more,  when  he  saw  his 
house  alone  unlighted  amidst  the  general  joy, 
and  felt  why  it  was  thus  distinguished  by  its 
gloom. 

When  the  door  opened,  the  general  must 
have  fallen  into  the  hall,  but  for  his  youthful 
supporter,  who  dragged  him  from  it,  and  lean- 
ed nis  head  against  her  shoulder.  At  this 
moment  the  door  was  completely  thrown  open ; 
and  the  astonished  servants,  receiving  their 
insensible  master  in  their  arms,  bore  him  to 
the  sofa  in  an  adjoining  room.  Thither,  un- 
seen, or  rather  unconsidered  by  the  by-stand- 
ers,  followed  the  stranger  girl;  and  while 
means  were  taking  to  revive  him,  she  raised 
herself  on  a  chair,  .and  looked  on  with  clasped 
hands,  and  a  countenance  of  mixed  but  woful 
expression.  But  as  soon  as  the  General  re* 
covered  his  senses,  the  stranger  girl  jumped 
hastily  down,  and,  by  the  noise  she  made  in 
so  doing,  caused  a  gentleman  to  turn  round 
and  to  observe  her,  who,  hitherto  unconscious 
of  her  presence,  had  been  assisting  in  the  re- 
covery of  the  sufferer.  The  gentleman  started 
when  he  saw  her,  with  surprise  not  unmixed 
with  emotion;  for  it  was  impossible  not  to  dis- 
cover in  her  pale  and  agitated  countenance  the 
expression  of  deep  and  poignant  sorrow.  Be- 
sides, he  thought  her  features  familiar  to  him ; 
and  lowerin-T  his  voice  he  hastily  asked  the 
servant  who  she  was  and  whence  she  came. 

**  Indeed  we  can't  tell,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
gentleman  out  of  livery  ;  **  but  she  followed 
my  master  in,  and  when  we  opened  the  iooT 
she  was  supporting  him  in  her  arms." 

The  stranger  girl,  abashed  and  alarmed  at 
this  inquiry  and  this  answer,  (for  though  spo- 
ken in  a  low  voice  she  overheard  it,)  now  re- 
treated with  hasty  steps,  hoping  to  escape  un- 
observed ;  but  seeing  that  the  General's  eyes 
were  re-closed,  she  stopped,  and  with  a  trem- 
bling voice  said,  **  I  suppose  it  is  quite  sure 
that  he  will  recover." 

**  0  yes !  he  is  almost  quite  recovered  now, 
madam,"  replied  the  gentleman  in  a  kind^  en- 
couraging tone.  And  at  this  moment  the 
General  starting  up  looked  eagerly  towards 
her,  and  inquired  who  that  lady  was,  while 
the  object  of  his  inquiry  tried  to  leave  the 
room. 

**  Stop  her,"  cried  he;  **  I  have  a  confused 
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recollection  of  some  one's  savinsr  me  from  fell- 
ing." 

Right,  sir,**  said  one  of  the  servants ;  and 
it  was  this  young  lady  who  supported  you  and 
followed  you  in  when  the  door  opened." 

Yes,"  added  the  gentleman,  *'and  she  has 
kindly  stayed  to  see  you  recover." 
'      But  I  am  going  away  directly  now,"  cried 
the  stranger  girl. 

^*  No,  no,"  said  the  General  rising ;  stop 
-*tell  me,  did  you  know  and  pity  me,  that  you 
followed  me  in  and  stayed  here  till  1  recover- 
ed?" 

"I  did,  I  did." 
Perhaps  you  too  have  lost  some  one  you 
loved,  in  this  engagement  1"  said  the  gentle- 
man, inquiringly. 

"  0  yes,  yes."*' 

**Then  you  can  indeed  feel  for  me,"  ob- 
served the  General. 

•*  0,  «ir,"  she  replied,  "  there  is  only  you 
in  the  wide  world  that  can  truly  sympathize 
with  n^e." 

Are  then  our  griefs  so  similar,  my  poor 
child?" 

The  stranger  girl,  while  vainly  endeavour- 
-  ing  to  reply  ,l)ur8t  into  tears. 

Lionel !  Lord  Shirley,  do  speak  to  her ; 
ask  her  who  she  is." 

*^  Will  you  inform  us,  madam,"  said  Lord 
Shirley,  in  a  soothing  voice,  whom  the  Gen* 
eral  has  to  thank  for  this  kind  attention  ?" 

•*  Not  now ;  not  now,"  she  replied,  •*  some 
other  time ;  some  other  time ;  but  I  am  an 
orphan,  a  friendless  orphan." 

Rendered  so  by  this  last  engagement?" 
•*  Yes,  yes.   And  now  let  me  go." 
"  What,  alone  ?"  inquired  Loi3  Shirley. 
•*  I  came  alone." 

"  True ;  and  it  is  strange  that  a  young  crea- 
ture like  you  should  be  alone  in  the  streets, 
and  on  such  a  night  as  this." 

0  sir !"  she  exclaimed  in  agony,  they 
made  me  wild^  and  I  rushed  out  of  the  house ; 
I  could  not,  would  not  stay  at  home  to  see  the 
house  1  lived  in  lighted  up  as  if  in  joy  for  my 
poor  father's  death !" 

♦^Brutes!  Who  could  do  so?"  cried  the 
General,  indignantly ;  my  house,  you  see, 
is  dark  as  my  tou/." 

Ay,  and  it  suits  me,^"  she  returned. 

1*  Come  hither,  my  poor  orphan  girl !  and 
be  assured  that  1  will  befriend  you,"  cried  the 
General,  for  a  while  diverted  from  his  own 
sorrow  by  the  sight  of  hers.  So  saying,  he 
drew  her  reluctantly  towards  him,  and  gazed 
earnestly  on  her  half-averted  face.  Lord  Shir- 
ley gazed  as  earnestly ;  and,  telling  the  ser- 
vants that  they  might  withdrew,  awaited  in 
some  emotion  the  termination  of  this  singular 
scene, — a  scene  which  was  at  least  useful,  by 
drawing  the  General's  attention  from  his  own 
severe  affliction. 

And  so  you  are  an  orphan !  and  you  live 


with  brutes,  poor  child  !   But  come,  tell  me 
your  father's  name  at  least." 
**  Oh  no,  not  now — not—" 
So  you  said  before.  This  is  very  mys- 
terious !" 

•*Very,"  returned  Lord  Shirley,  thought- 
fully. " My  dear  General,"  added  he,  "tell 
me  did  ^ou  never  see  eyes  and  eyebrows  and 
a  chin  like  those?"  directing  his  eye  to  the 
now  blushing  face  of  the  stranger. 

The  General  gazed  on  her,  started,  breathed 
short,  and  calling  for  a  glass  of  wine  that 
stood  near,  drank  it  off  in  great  agitation. 

The  stranger  girl,  meanwhile,  escaped  from 
his  encircling  arm,  but  now  found  her  flight 
arrested  by  that  of  Lord  Shirley. 

Child !"  cried  the  General,  in  a  solemn 
tone,  1  insist  on  your  revealing  your  name 
and  situation." 

The  stranger  girl,  awed  and  affected,  sunk 
upon  her  knees ;  and  while  the  General  lifted 
up  the  dark  and  glossy  ringlets  that  obscured 
her  eyes  and  brdw,  she  clasped  her  hands  to- 
other, and  looked  piteously  and  imploringly 
in  his  face. 

"Speak,  speak,"  he  rejoined;  "who  are 
you?'*^ 

"  I  am  the  daughter  of  your  son." 

"  I  thought  so,"  exclaimed  Lord  Shirley,  in 
atone  of  pleasure;  while  the  General,  afVer 
gazing  intently  on  her  one  moment  more, 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  clasping  her  con- 
vulsively to  his  bosom,  wept  over  her  in 
speechless  emotion;  but  suddenly  releasing 
her,  he  said : 

"  1  must  have  proof,  tubttantial  proof."  On 
which  the  trembling  girl  took  out  of  her  bo- 
som a  letter  and  a  picture. 

"This,"  said  she,  in  a  faint  voice,  "is  my 
last  letter  from  him,  and  came  with  the  des- 
patches ;  and  this  is  his  picture." 

"  Take  it  away,  take  it  away,"  cried  the 
General ;  "  and  here,  do  you  read  the  letter, 
Shirley.  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  either.  How- 
ever, thtse  are  proofs  sufficient ;  and,  O  thou 

merciful  Providence!  I  thank  Leave  ns, 

Lionel."  Then,  while  he  clasped  his  agitated 
granddaughter  in  his  arms  again,  Lord  Shir- 
ley, little  less  affected  himself  left  the  newly- 
discovered  relations  together. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Thb  letter  presented  by  Catherine  Shirley 
to  her  grandfather,  which  he  dared  not  look  at, 
but  which  he  gave  to  Lord  Shirley  to  read, 
was  as  follows : 

"  My  dearest  child, — Ordera  are  issued  for 
a  general  engagement  to-morrow,  and  this  may 
be  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  address  you. 
Mark  then,  and  attend  to  my  last  commands ! 
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I  have  at  length  written  to  my  father,  and 
the  letter  of  a  son  to  a  parent.  I  have  told 
my  father  where  to  find  you,  and  have  be- 
queathed you  to  his  eetre ;  and  when  he  knows 
you,  I  am  sure  he  will  also  take  you  to  his  Uwe. 
Then,  let  me  conjure  you  to  forget  for  ever 
your  nipther's  wrongs,  and  your  father's  mi- 
sery. Had  my  father  not  been  under  influence, 
I  know  he  would  have  acted  diflerently,  and 
we  might  all  now  have  been  the  happy  iimiates 
of  his  roof.  But  God  willed  it  otherwise,  and 
I  submit.  And  fioto,  that  it  is  perhaps  too 
late,  I  would  nve  worlds  to  see  my  father 
once  more,  and  exchange  forgiveness  witli 
him !  But  let  your  tendemesa  make  him 
amends  for  the  long  loss  of  mine.  Be  to  him 
the  child  I  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  child 
▼ou  have  ever  been  to  me !  Be  his  pride  and 
blessing,  as  you  have  ever  been  mine,  my 
child;  and  could  I  have  learnt  to  be  happy 
agttint  I  should  have  found  my  happiness  in 
you.  But  it  could  not  be.  Morning  dawns ! 
and  every  thin?  is  in  motion  around  me. 

Oh !  I  could  utter  a  thousand  tender  wishes, 
and  ^ve  way  to  a  thousand  tender  feelings ! — 
but  I  must  not  unman  myself.  My  child,  my 
child  !  my  sweet,  tender,  dutiful,  affectionate 
Catherine !  farewell !  perhaps  for  ever. 

''It  is  soothina  to  me  to  think  that,  if  I  fell, 
you  and  my  father  will  mourn  for  me  toce- 
ther."  ^ 

After  Lord  Shirley  had  read  this  letter,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  converse  stall,  as  he  truly 
loved  his  gallant  cousin ;  and  he  was  still  less 
inclined  to  converse  with  the  lady  that  now 
addressed  him. 

My  lord,  Lord  Shirley,"  cried  a  voice  from 
the  staircase,    what  is  all  this  fuss  about!" 

Pshaw  !"  muttered  Lord  Shirley ;  for  the 
speaker  was  Mrs.  Baynton,  the  widowed  sister 
of  the  Genera] ;  and  Lord  Shirley  was  in  no 
humour  for  hearing  or  answering  her  interroga- 
tories at  such  a  moment;—- especially  as  he 
had  very  recently  parted  with  her,  and  in  no 
pleasant  humour,— for  they  had  just  had  a  dis- 
pute of  some  length  on  the  propriety  of  illu- 
minating the  house;  Mrs.  Baynton  having 
contended  that  private  ought  always  to  be  lost 
in  public  feeling;  and  that  the  well-known 
loyalty  of  the  Shirleys  would  be  properly 
called  in  Question  if  the  General's  house  was 
not  lighted  up,  though  his  only  child  had  fallen 
in  the  glorious  strife  of  arms;  while  Lord  Shir- 
ley as  warmly  declared  that  such  an  exhibition 
of'^loyalty  would  be  a  proof  of  unnatural  insen- 
sibility, and  an  insult  to  his  poor  cousin's  me- 
mory. And  as  Lord  Shirley  was  the  head  of 
her  house,  and  a  nobleman  also,  Mrs.  Baynton 
had  such  a  respect  for  his  opinion,  that  though 
it  did  not  convince  her,  she  acted  upon  it,  and 
the  house  remained  unilluminated. 

Soon  after  she  had  retired  to  her  room,  to 
conceal  as  she  said  the  grief  she  felt,  but  in 
Xeality  to  hide  her  inability  to  feel  enough,  as 
she  had  never  liked  her  nephew,  because  he 


was  not  obsequious  enough  to  her  will ;  and 
therefore  she  had  joined  the  general's  late 
wife,  Captain  Shirley's  mother-in-law,  in 
schemes  to  keep  the  general  and  his  son  at 
variance.  It  was  this  lady  w  ho  now  addressed 
Lord  Shirley  in  the  words  I  have  related  above ; 
and,  as  she  spoke,  invited  him  to  join  her  in 
her  dressing-room.  Lord  Shirley  at  first  hesi^ 
tated  to  a^ccept  the  invitation,  but  recollecting 
that  he  should  spare  the  Greneral  some  trouble 
and  some  pain  oy  revealing  to  his  sister  the 
discovery  that  had  taken  place,  he  followed  her 
into  her  apartment. 

Dear  me,  my  lord !  what  does  this  meant 
was  there  ever  any  thing  so  strange  t  My 
maid  tells  me  that  a  girl  of  the  town  has  fol- 
lowed my  brother  home !" 

Your  maid,  madam,  must  have  an  inven- 
tive imagination." 

How  1— Is  it  not  true,  then  1" 
^Certainly  not.   But  lively  as  the  said 
maid's  fancy  is,  I  defy  her  to  imagine  who  the 
young  person  that  followed  the  General  fnms 
out  to  be." 

So,  then,  you  own  some  one  did  follow 
him  homel" 

Yes,  madam, — a  poor  orphan  girl,  whom 
you  will  be  charmed  to  see  and  to  embraoe." 

Yes !  you  will  rejoice  as  much  as  /  do, 
to  see  the  orphan  child  of  your  poor  nephew, 
Captain  Shirley,  acknowledged  by  the  Gene- 
ral, her  grandfather,  and  received  to  his  heart 
and  his  protection." 

**What  ridiculous  stuff*  is  this,  my  lordl 
What  child  are  you  talking  of  1" 

*'  Of  your  greaimicce^  madam — Miss  Shir- 
ley." 

There  t«  no  such  person ;  and  if  the  girl 
you  left  with  the  General  calls  herself  any 
such  thins,  she  is  an  impostor.  I  know  the 
first  child  died,  and  I  never  heard  of  there 
being  another." 

**Well,  madam,  I  shall  say  no  more;  as 
you  deal  in  assertion  only,  and  we  in  proofe." 

"In  proofs !" 

Luckily  for  Lord  Shirley,  as  Mrs.  Baynton 
was  becoming  very  angry,  the  General's  bell 
rang  at  this  moment,  and  he  was  summoned 
to  him. 

Well,  Lionel,"  said  the  General  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him,  I  have  been  humbling  my- 
self before  my  Maker,  and  before  her. — Yes, 
I  have  knelt  to  her,  and  asked  her  to  for- 
give my  unkind  ness  to  my  poor  bo|  and  her 
poor  mother;  and  she  says  she  hopes  she 
shall  be  able  in  time  to  love  me,  for  she  seems 
a  very  honest  girl,  and  no  flatterer.  Oh, 
Lionel !  surely,  the  hand  of  Providence  was 
visible  in  thus  directing  the  fatherless  girl, 
at  such  a  moment  as  this,  to  the  childless 
parent!" 

Here  the  General's  voice  failed  him ;  while" 
Catherine  Shirley  sat  by  his  side  with  the 
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look  of  one  calm,  because  overwhelmed  by 
the  acuteness  and  yariety  of  her  sensations. 

But  where  *s  my  sister  1  Let  her  come  to 
me ; — It  is  very  strange  she  did  not  come  to 
me  during  my  fit.*' 

Lord  Shirley  rans  the  bell  to  desire  Mrs 
Baynton  to  be  called ;  when,  as  he  turned  to 
look  at  the  wild  countenance  of  his  newly- 
found  relation,  he  saw  it  assume  a  look  of 
terror,  and  beheld  her,  involuntarily,  as  it 
were,  get  closer  to  the  General ;  for  Catherine 
knew  from  her  unhappy  father,  the  character 
of  her  aunt,  and  she  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
being  introduced  to  so  formidable  a  being.  At 
length,  Mrs.  Baynton  entered ;  and  the  Gene- 
ral, burstin?  into  tears,  stretched  out  his  arms 
to  embrace  ner.  But  no  answering  tear  pro- 
claimed her  sympathy  with  his  sorrows.  True, 
she  suffered  his  embrace ;  but  scarcely  could 
she  be  said  to  return  it;  and  had  not  the 
General  been  wholly  absorbed  in  his  own 
emotion,  he  must  have  observed  the  repelling 
coldness  of  her  manner. 

"  Oh,  Jane !"  said  he  at  length,  you  see 
it  has  pleased  God  to  punish  me  for  my  hard- 
ness of  heart,  bjr  depriving  me  of  my  poor 
boy ;  but,  kind  in  his  wrath,  and  tempering 
justice  with  mercy,  he  has  sent  me,  at  the 
same  moment,  an  antidote  to  the  bane,  in  this 
dear  girl! — Sister,  take  to  your  heart  your 
great-niece  and  my  granddaughter — Catherine 
Shirley,  my  poor  William's  child." 

Whether  it  was  that  there  was  something 
in  the  sound  of  great^niece,  particularly  un- 
palatable to  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Baynton,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say;  but  certain  it  is,  that, 
haughtily  retreating  back  from  the  General  as 
he  drew  Catherine  towards  her,  she  ex- 
claimed, Stuff*  and  nonsense,  brother !  she 
is  no  more  William's  child  than  I  am." 

"  How  1"  cried  the  General,  is  the  wo- 
man insane  1" 

'*  No,  brother,  but  you  are,  or  you  would 
not  have  fancied  a  trolloping-looking  miss 
like  that  your  granddaughter.'' 

"  And  why  noti"  answered  the  General,  al- 
most ehoked  with  emotion. 

'*  Why  noti  Is  it  likely  that  Miss  Shirley, 
if  there  be  such  a  young  person,  should  be 
running  about  the  streets  by  herself  at  this 
time  of  night  1" 

'*  Yes — very  possible,  most  oracular  gentle- 
woman.— Not  Miss  Shirley,  living  where  and 
OS  a  Miss  Shirley  ought  to  live,  but  a  poor  or- 
phan girl  residinor  with  a  hruie^  would  have 
done  exiictly  as  Nliss  Shirley  did." 

And  so  you  think  that  poor  thing  is  Ca- 
therine Shirley,  your  granddaughter!  How 
do  you  know  that  your  son  ever  had  a  daugh- 
ter 1"  angrily  interrupted  his  sister. 

What !  have  you  forgotten  that  four  years 
ago  when  William  disclosed  his  marriage,  he 
implored  me  to  allow  him  to  introduce  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  mel  Answer — ^have 
you  forgotten  that!" 


I  do  remember  something  of  it  now. — But 
how  do  you  knotir  that  this  girl  is  that  daugb 
terl" 

3y  her  own  simple  tale,  and  other  incon- 
trovertible tokens  which  she  has  about  her. 
Produce  them,  dear  child." 

Catherine  obeyed  ;  but  in  vain.  The  irre- 
concilable aunt  exclaimed,  *^Well;  but  the 
real  Miss  Shirley  may  be  dead,  and  these 
things  have  been  stolen." 

Stolen!"  cried  the  astonished  Catherine; 
^  what  is  it,  then,  she  takes  me  for  ?"  clinging 
to  the  arm  of  the  General. 

For  an  impostor,  miss,"  vociferated  Mrs. 
Baynton. 

This  was  more  than  the  General's  patience 
could  hedx ;  but  in  vain  did  he  strive  to  utter 
the  anger  with  which  his  bosom  swelled. 
However,  had  his  command  '>f  words  been 
equal  to  his  rage,  and  had  he  studied  for  hours 
how  best  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  provok- 
ing antagonist,  he  could  not  have  succeeded 
more  effectually  than  he  did,  by  uttering  with 
a  vehement  and  impressive  gesture,  SSister, 
you  are, — ^you  are,  a — an  old  woman !" 

**And  you,  brother,  are  an  old  fool !"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Baynton,  forgetting  in  her  wrath 
the  decorum  of  language  proper  to  be  observed 
by  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Shirley. 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  General,  trying  to  be 
calm,  let  me  tell  you  a  plain  tale.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  my  intention  to  seek  out  the 
daughter  of  my  lost  son  as  soon  as  I  recovered 
my  recollection  after  I  saw  the  fatal  paper ; 
little  thinking  that  the  being  who  was  then  in 
my  thoughts  was  at  that  very  moment  by  my 
side,  watching  my  tottering  steps  with  pity 
and  interest,  because  she  knew  who  I  was, 
and  why  I  suffered." 

Mighty  sentimental,  indeed  !  But  how 
came  miss  in  the  street,  I  say  ?  Answer  me 
thati" 

Because  the  brute  with  whom  she  lived 
insisted  on  illuminating  the  house,  and  there- 
by drove  the  wretched  orphan  forth  like  a 
bedlamite." 

Here,  Lord  Shirley  could  not  help  giving  a 
loud  hem,  which  was  not  lost  on  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton ;  and  she  angrily  answered,  A  brute ! 
No !  I  think  such  demonstrations  of  loyalty 
very  proper.-— Private  feeling  ought  to  be  for- 
gotten in  the  public  good.  (Here  the  General 
groaned  aloua,  for  he  remembered  his  own 
patriotic  boasting  at  the  dinner-table.) — Do 
you  think.  General,  the  Romans  and  the  Spar^ 
taru  would  have  called  the  person  you  men- 
tioned a  brute!  No,  brother — no— and  I 
blush  for  you.  General  Shirley  ;  I  blush  to  see 
you  so  unlike  that  admirable  being,  a  Roman 
father  r 

'Sdeath,  madam !  it  is  quite  enough  for  a 
family  to  have  in  it  a  Roman  old  woman !  I 
believe  your  heart  is  made  of  marble,  sister." 

And  your  head,  General,  of  a  much  sofVer 
material." 
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'*  I  had  better  go  away, — had  better  return 
home,'*  said  the  terrified  Catherine. 

"  Home !"  exclaimed  the  General — "home ! 
Is  not  this  your  home,  child  1  Never,  never 
while  I  live,  shall  you  have  any  other  home 
than  my  house !  nor  my  house  any  other  mis- 
tress!" 

**  Mighty  fine !  mighty  fine  indeed !  So  then, 
without  further  inquiry  you  resolve  to  bring 
home  nobody-knows-who,  and  turn  your  poor 
sister  out  of  doors !" 

Here  she  gave  way  to  a  most  outrageous  fit 
of  passion,  concealed  in  the  sobs  of  an  hyste- 
ric. But  the  General  knew  how  to  distin- 
guish between  the  sob  of  grief  and  that  of 
passion ;  and,  approaching  her  with  a  look  at 
once  indignant  and  commanding,  was  about 
to  say  something  relative  to  his  future  inten- 
tions which  he  might  perhaps  in  a  cooler  mo- 
ment have  wished  to  retract,  when  Lord  Shir- 
ley thought  it  safer  for  all  parties  that  he 
should  interfere;  and,  gently  putting  the 
General  back  with  his  hand,  he  said, 

"  Dear  sir,  let  me  speak  to  Mrs.  Baynton — 
perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  convince  her;" 
whilst  the  General,  faint  and  exhausted  with 
contending  emotions,  was  very  glad  to  be 
saved  further  exertion  for  the  present. 

"  Look  up,  madam,"  said  Lord  Shirley 
soothingly,  "  and  suffer  yourself  to  survey  the 
face  of  her  whom,  perhaps  with  proper  cau- 
tion, you  consider  as  an  object  of  suspicion." 
But  Mrs.  Baynton  continued  to  sob  and  to  hide 
her  face. 

"  Nay,  do  let  me  prevail  on  you  to  listen  to 
my  request."  Then,  taking  the  almost  re- 
luctant hand  of  the  alarmed  Catherine,  he  led 
her  up  to  her  aunL 

"  See  here !"  added  he,  respectfully  parting 
and  holding  back  the  ebon  ringlets  that  hung 
in  wild  disorder  over  the  fane  of  Catherine 
Shirley — "see  here!  Surely  you  have  often 
beheld  features  like  these  1  I  know  that  you 
are  proud  of  the  blood  and  gallant  deeds  of 
the  Shirleys;  but  have  you  not  equal  reason 
to  be  proud  of  that  peculiar  eye,  and  brow, 
and  forehead,  which  belong  to  your  branch  of 
the  family,  and  which  you  must  behold  in  your 
looking-glass  every  day  1" 

This  was  the  way  to  melt  the  marble  of 
Mrs.  Baynton's  heart — and  not  calling  her  an 
old  woman ;  and  she  very  soon  uncovered  her 
face,  looked  at  the  Shirley  eyes,  brows,  and 
forehead,  with  something  like  complacency, 
and  at  length  exclaimed — 

^*  Well,  really  I  do  think  I  see  the  likeness 
you  mention ;  but  she  has  certainly  not  gotten 
the  Shirley  nose,  my  lord.  However,  if  there 
can  be  any  satisfactory  references^  I  am  sure 
shall  not  be  averse  to  receive  her  as  my 
niece." 

"  Certainly  not,  when  properly  convinced," 
observed  Lord  Shirley ;  who,  alarmed  at  the 
evident  agitation  of  the  General  at  having  the 
slightest  shade  of  doubt  thrown  over  a  rela- 


tionship from  which  he  derived  at  that  mo- 
ment his  greatest  source  of  earthly  consola- 
tion, thought  it  was  better  to  soothe  this  pro- 
voking woman  into  the  necessary  conviction, 
especially  as  her  hesitation  to  believe  the  for- 
lorn-looking girl  before  them  to  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  her  nephew  was  not  devoid  of  proper 
and  necessary  caution.  For,  however  a  gen- 
tly swelling  tear  may  add  a  sort  of  touching 
grace  to  the  eyes  on  some  occasions,  I  nev^r 
yet  could  discover  that  the  swollen  eyelids, 
swelled  cheeks,  and  inflamed  complexion  in- 
cident to  violent  and  continued  bursts  of  sor- 
row, had  any  other  effect,  even  on  beauty,  ex- 
cept to  annihilate  its  existence  for  the  time 
being.  And  though  the  dark  colour,  and  the 
peculiar  length  of  the  Shirley  eye,  together 
with  the  beautifully  full  and  finely  marked 
brow,  and  the  low  well-shaded  forehead  of  the 
family,  could  not  but  be  visible  in  the  fhce  of 
Catherine,  in  despite  of  tears,  paleness,  and 
agitation — still  it  is  very  certain  that  a  less 
interested  and  less  accurate  observer  could 
not,  in  a  girl  with  loose  disordered  hair 
streaming  over  her  shoulders,  dressed  only  in 
her  coloured  mominff-gown,  now  draggled 
and  torn  during  her  often  dangerous  progress 
through  the  crowd,  have  been  very  easily  in- 
duced to  believe  they  saw  the  granddaughter, 
and  probably  the  heiress,  of  a  General  and  a 
Shirley. 

"  But  may  I  not  go  back  to  Mrs.  Merle's 
for  to-night  f"  asked  Catherine. 

"No — I  will  send  to  say  you  are  now 
under  my  protection ;  and  to-morrow,  if  it  be 
necessary,  I  will  see  Mrs.  Merle,"  replied  the 
General. 

"  But  dear  sir,  pray  send  directly,"  rejoined 
Catherine  ;  "  for  the  poor  soul  will  be  really 
much  alarmed  on  my  account,  and  Lucy  her 
daughter  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  loves  me 
dearly." 

"  I  will  send  this  moment,"  said  the  Gene- 
ral. "  She  lives,  you  say,  just  at  the  foot  of 
Westminster-bridge  t  —  And  you,  madam,  if 
you  please,  will  order  a  bed  to  be  got  ready 
for  Miss  Shirley." 

"What!  at  this  time  of  night!  She  had 
much  better  go  home  and  come  back  to-mor- 
row." 

"  Have  I  not  said  she  shall  stay  here  1"  re- 
plied the  General  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
"  But  there  is  no  bed  aired." 
"  No !  You  know  the  best  bed  was  slept  in 
last  nighL" 

"  The  best  bed !  Yes— but— " 
"But  what?  Do  you  think  that  too  good 
for  Miss  Shirley  1  too  good  for  my  only  com- 
fort, for  the  child  of  my  lost  William !"  Here, 
folding  his  new-found  relative  to  his  heart,  he 
gave  way  to  a  violent  burst  of  tears,  which 
affected  even  his  sister,  and  made  her  almost 
resolve  to  thwart  him  no  longer. 

When  he  recovered  himself,  he  rang  the 
bell,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "  Now,  before  I  re- 
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tire  for  the  night,  let  me  do  an  act  of  duty. — 
And  O  that  the  hlessed  spirits  of  my  lost  son 
and  his  lamented  wife  could  hover  over  me 
while  I  perform  it !" 

When  a  servant  appeared  he  said,  John, 
you  must  go  to  this  place,"  writing  down  the 
address  on  a  card,  **and  tell  Mrs.  Merle,  the 
owner  of  the  house,  that  Miss  Shirley  is  here, 
and  will  stay  the  night;  hut  that  to-morrow  I 
request  Mrs.  Merle  to  call  on  me. — Yet  no; 
say  that  to-morrow  at  twelve  Miss  Shirley 
will  call  on  her.  But  before  you  go,  John, 
call  hither  every  servant  in  the  house.*' 

John  obeyed  ;  and  presently  the  room  was 
filled  with  servants  of  both  sexes. 

I  sent  for  yon  all  in,"  said  the  General, 
hardly  able  to  speak  from  various  emotions, 
^*that  you  may  hear  me  acknowledge  this 
young  lady  to  be  Catherine  Shirie^,  the  only 
child  of  my  only  child  Captain  Shirley,  now, 
alas  !  no  more;  and  also  to  receive  my  orders 
that  you  henceforth  consider  her  as  my  heir- 
ess and  your  mistress,  and  treat  her  and  re- 
spect her  accordingly." 

The  servants  bowed,  and  felt  not  a  little 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  having  a  young  mistress, 
the  old  one  not  being  much  to  their  tastes. 
But  just  as  they  were  retiring,  the  General 
heard  a  sob,  and  saw  in  the  b^ck-ground,  an 
old  woman,  who,  havinff  passed  her  youth  in 
the  service  of  his  family,  was,  he  thought, 
privilegred  to  remain  in  it,  though  past  active 
work,  till  the  end  of  her  existence. 

"  Ah !  are  you  there,  Norris  1"  cried  the 
General  with  a  quivering  lip ;  "  I  thought  you 
must  be  gone  to  bed.  I  am  sure  you  are  glad 
of  what  you  have  just  heard;  as — ."  But 
before  he  could  finish  his  sentence  Catherine 
had  turned  round,  had  seen  Norris,  and  burst- 
ing into  tears  had  run  to  her,  and  sunk  sob- 
bing on  her  shoulder. 

'«What  is  all  tiiisl"  cried  tiie  General 
kindly. 

"  More  stage  effect,"  said  Mrs.  Baynton. 
But  when  Norris  recovered  her  speech,  she 
explained  the  scene,  by  simply  stating  that 
she  had  occasionallv  visited  tier  dear  young 
master  at  his  own  house,  and  therefore  was 
well  known  to  his  child. 

"  Proof!  irrefragable  proof!  Mrs.  Bajrnton," 
cried  the  General  triumphantly. 

•♦And  contrivance  too,  no  doubt;  I  dare 
say  Norris  contrived  the  rencontre  of  to- 
night." 

*♦  It  must  have  b^en  in  a  sick-bed  then,  ma- 
dam," replied  Mrs.  Norris ;  "  for  there  I  have 
been  these  two  days ;  but  when  I  heard  that 
the  child  of  my  dear  lost  young  master  was  in 
this  house,  I  felt  well  again  and  got  up,  in 
hope  of  seeing  her  sweet  face,  and  hearing 
what  I  have  heard." 

♦♦  Yon  shall  not  stay  up  a  minute  longer,  my 


dear  woman,"  cried  the  General  in  a  hoarse 
but  affectionate  voice ;  ♦*  go  to  bed  directiy ! 
And  Catherine  shall  go  up  stairs  with  you ; 
for  I  dare  say  she  loves  you  better  than  any  of 
us  at  present; — so  go  away  together.  And 
you,"  addressing  himself  to  the  upper  house- 
maid, ♦♦shall  go  into  Mrs.  Norris's  room  and 
let  Miss  Shirley  know  when  her  bed,  the  best 
bed,  is  ready  for  her." 

This  was  indeed  a  kindness  to  poor  Cathe- 
rine, who,  in  the  affectionate  and  faithful 
friend  of  her  father,  saw  an  object  certainly 
dearer  to  her  than  any  other  under  her  grand- 
father's roof ;  and  for  a  moment  her  dark  eye 
beamed  with  some  of  its  usual  brilliancy ; 
then  dropping  a  curtsy,  she  eagerly  placed  the 
arm  of  Mrs.  Norris  in  hers. 

•But  the  General  opened  his  arms  to  her; 
and  throwing  herself  into  them,  she  met  his 
kiss  of  mingled  feelings ;  and  curtsying  coldly 
to  her  great-aunt,  but  Kindly  to  Lord  Shirley, 
she  gladly  retired  with  her  humble  but  en- 
deared companion. 

With  her  vanished  all  the  energy  of  the 
bereaved  parent;  and  hastily  taking  the  cham- 
ber-candlestick which  Lord  Shirley  gave  him, 
he  returned  with  a  convulsive  grasp  the  affec- 
tionate pressure  of  his  kinsman's  nand  ;  and 
rushing  from  the  room  was  seen  no  more  that 
night. 

Spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour — for  it  was 
near  midnight — Mrs.  Baynton  would  fain  have 
detained  Lord  Shirley  to  talk  to  him  of  her 
distresses,  and  complain  of  the  temper  and 
tyranny  of  her  brother,  and  his  folly  in  pre- 
tending to  put  this  probably  uneducated  child 
at  the  bead  of  his  family.  But  disgusted  with 
her  want  of  sensibility  to  the  loss  of  his  cou- 
sin. Captain  Shirley,  and  of  proper  feeling  for 
the  distresses  of  her  brother,  and  his  heart  and 
head  both  full  of  the  scene  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed, the  ^oung  earl  coldly  wished  her  good 
night,  alleging  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  And 
anery  with  every  one,  Mrs.  Baynton  retired 
to  her  apartment.  But  before  she  went  to  bed 
she  regained  some  composure  of  mind  from 
the  remarks  of  her  officious  maid,  who  was 
full  of  wonder  at  the  discovery  of  the  evening, 
full  of  indignation  at  the  idea  of  her  dear 
mistress's  beinff  likely  in  future  to  rank  as 
second-best  in  the  family,  and  full  of  surprise 
to  think  that  the  General's  gentleman,  John, 
and  the  other  men,  should  think  the  new  Miss 
Shirley  at  all  good-looking. 

When  John  reached  Mrs.  Merle's,  he  found 
the  family  in  great  consternation.  But  while 
the  daughter  vented  her  terror  for  the  safety 
of  Miss  Shirley  in  tears  and  lamentations,  the 
mother  gave  way  to  her  fears  and  her  resent- 
ment in  loud  and  vehement  abuse  of  the  run- 
away. John's  visit,  and  the  message  he 
brought  were,  however,  equally  welcome  to 
both,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  assurance  of  Miss 
Shiriey's  being  in  safety.   But  the  idea  of 
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her  residing  in  future  with  her  grandfather  was 
a  very  unwelcome  one  to  the  interested  mother, 
as  she  would  lose  by  that  means  a  certain  in- 
come, though,  as  the  means  of  good  to  Cathe- 
rine, it  gratified  her  more  disinterested  and 
beneyolent  daughter.  Still,  with  all  her  faults, 
Mrs.  Merle  was  a  conscientious  woman,  John 
said ;  for,  till  he  produced  the  card  with  Gene- 
ral Shirley's  name  on  it  on  which  he  had 
written  her  address,  she  could  not  be  assured 
Miss  Shirley  was  safe;  nor  could  she  rest 
satisfied  without  going  to  the  place  where 
John  said  she  was,  in  order  to  ascertain  her 
safety;  nor  would  she  after  all  let  him  return 
unaccompanied  by  her  own  maid,  to  whose 
care  Mrs.  Merle  gave  what  indeed  Catherine 
in  the  hurry  of  her  spirits  had  forgotten  to 
send  for,  namely,  nightclothes  and  changes  of 
linen. 

When  Catherine  awoke  the  next  morning, 
and  awoke  to  the  entire  consciousness  of 
where  she  was,  mingled  and  overwhelming 
were  (he  sensations  that  arose  in  her  bosom; 
and  with  her  morning  prayer  of  thankfulness 
were  mixed  humble  entreaties  to  be  endowed 
with  that  resignation  which  her  sense  of  acute 
suffering  rendered  necessary  to  her.  For, 
true,  she  was  under  the  roof  of  her  grand- 
fiither,  and  his  acknowledged,  his  cherished 
heiress. — But  how  came  she  there  1  and  why 
was  she  so  readily  received  and  acknowledged  1 
— Alas !  it  was  by  the  greatest  of  all  misfor- 
tunes, the  loss  of  her  only  surviving  and  idol- 
ized parent.  Dearly,  therefore,  had  her  present 
proud  distinction  been  purchased.  Besides, 
was  she  not  now  receiving  the  love  and  pro- 
tection of  him  who  had  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge her  beloved  mother  ? — Was  she  not  also 
likely  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  that  re- 
lentless woman,  who  had  increased  her  father's 
self-reproof  for  having  married  in  a  clandes- 
tine manner,  by  writing  to  him  letters  full  of 
bitter  reproach  1  And  while  these  afiiicting 
thoughts  thronged  npon  her  memory,  it  re- 
quired all  her  strength  of  mind,  unusually 
strong  as  that  mind  was,  for  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  to  enable  her  to  bear  up  against  the 
power  of  contending  emotions.  But  at  length 
she  was  comforted,  by  recollecting  that  it  was 
her  father's  last  command  she  should  reside 
with  the  General,  and  expiate  his  faults  towards 
him  by  her  filial  love  and  devoted  attention. 
Yet  severe  was  the  conflict  in  her  mind,  and 
powerful  were  its  effects  on  her  frame ;  for,  as 
soon  as  she  rose,  an  alarming  attack  of  fever 
forced  her  to  return  to  bed  again,  and  before 
night  she  was  so  seriously  ill  that  the  General, 
who  had  shut  himself  up  all  the  day  to  in- 
dulge his  sorrow  unseen  in  his  own  apart- 
ment, was  now  anxious  to  leave  it,  that  he 
might  watch  with  apprehensive  affection  in 
that  of  his  new-found  treasure  —  a  treasure 
which  he  feared  had  been  bestowed  on  him 
only  to  be  taken  away  just  as  he  had  learned 
to  feel  its  inestimable  value. 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Baynton 
herself  would  be  a  very  tender  nurse  to  her 
new-found  and  unwelcome  relation;  nor  is  it 
at  all  surprising  that,  having  a  great  dread  .of 
infection,  she  should  forbear  during  Cathe- 
rine's illness,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  of 
an  infectious  nature,  from  making  any  personal 
inquiries  concerning  her.  But  she  was  very 
careful  to  prevent  any  noise,  lest  it  should  dis- 
turb the  invalid ;  and  she  provided  every  thing 
that  was  necessary  for  her  niece's  comfort  with 
praiseworthy  attention. 

This  lady  was  the  only  sister  of  General 
Shirley,  and  when  in^  the  prime  of  her  life  she 
was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her  wit,  and  her 
accomplishments.  But  when  lips  cease  to  be 
young,  the  savings  which  before  passed  for 
witty,  often  smk  in  general  estimation  into 
commonplace  flippancies ;  and  in  this  age  of 
accomplishments,  the  usual  proficiency  made 
by  a  boarding-school  Miss  forty  years  ago, 
would  never  entitle  a  young  lady  to  be  reckoned 
really  accomplished. 

However,  at  the  time  of  day  when  the  ho- 
nourable Mr.  Baynton  wooed  and  w  on  her  vir- 
gin heart.  Miss  Shirley  was  universally  admi- 
red, and  Mr.  Baynton  was  thought  a  fortunate 
man^  to  carry  off  the  prize  which  had  been  so 
often  and  so  vainly  attempted  before.  Whe- 
ther he  found  his  conquest  worth  the  pains  it 
had  cost  him,  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  but,  had 
he  lived,  it  is  probable  that  the  General's  sis- 
ter and  Catherine's  great^aunt  might  have  been 
rendered  a  more  amiable  person  than  either 
subsequently  found  her. 

Mr.  Baynton  united  to  strong  sense,  great 
firmness  of  character  and  great  command  of 
temper,  which  enabled  him  to  treat  as  she  de- 
served the  petted  and  violent  baby  whom  he 
had  taken  to  wife.  But  just  as  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  convince  her  that  hysterics, 
sullenness,  eating  no  dinner  or  supper,  and 
other  devices  of  tiie  kind,  had  no  power  to  af- 
fect his  feelings  in  appearance,  or  carry  one 
point  on  which  her  perverse  heart  was  fixed, 
this  rational  and  salutary  guide  was  taken  away 
from  her,  and  Mrs.  Baynton  was  left  with  ^11 
the  original  infirmity  of  her  temper  increased 
by  sorrow  and  disappointment;  for  she  \ove4 
her  husband,  and  liked  the  state  in  which  his 
large  income,  the  chief  of  which  went  on  his 
death  to  the  male  heir,  enabled  her  to  live. 

When  the  Generars  second  wife  died,  he 
requested  her  to  come  and  preside  over  his 
family;  a  request  she  gladly  acceded  to,  be- 
cause, though  her  own  fortune  was  good,  and 
her  jointure  rather  considerable,  they  did  not 
enable  her  to  live  as  the  General  did,  and  Mrs. 
Baynton  was  more  than  a  little  attached  to  the 
pomp  and  circumstances  of  life.  What  else 
she  was,  will  be,  I  think,  sufficiently  evident 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

Perhaps  this  will  be  a  proper  time  to  give 
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some  account  of  Mrs.  Merle  and  her  daughter 
Lucy,  that  affectionate  friend  of  Catherine, 
who  vainly  endeavoured  to  be  permitted  to  be 
her  nurse  when  informed  of  her  severe  and 
even  dangerous  illness. 

Mrs.  Merle^s  husband  was  a  brewer  and 
linen-draper  in  a  country  town,  and  she  herself 
was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. For  some  years  they  seemed  to  be  in 
the  way  of  making  a  fortune;  but  Mr.  Merle 
was  an  extravagant,  improvident,  speculating 
man;  and  all  his  wife's  industry  and  frugality 
proved  insufficient  at  length  to  save  him  from 
bankruptcy — the  consequence  of  his  own  vices. 
Not  that  he  attributed  bis  ruin  to  himself,  and 
living  in  a  style  beyond  what  his  means  and 
original  station  in  life  warranted  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, to  the  times,  the  taxes,  and  the  govern- 
ment, he  imputed  his  misfortunes — and  was 
one  of  the  many  republicans,  or  democrats, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  whom  profligacy  and 
poverty  led  to  rally  round  that  respectable  stan- 
dard, which  was  originally  erected  from  the 
purest  and  most  disinterested  love  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Having  vainly  endeavoured 
to  ?et  his  certificate  signed,  Mr.  Merle,  after 
enduring  much  poverty  and  distress,  emigrated 
from  tyrannical  Britain  (as  he  called  it)  to  free 
republican  America ;  having  instilled  into  his 
disappointed  wife  and  youthful  daughter  the 
same  political  sentiments  which  hatred  of  all 
those  more  prosperous  than  himself,  and  the 
jaundiced  feelings  of  disappointment,  had  led 
him  to  utter  and  to  act  upon.  But  though  the 
vulgar  mind  and  violent  temper  of  the  mother 
learnt  from  her  husband  only  hatred  of  the  ex- 
isting government,  and  an  admiration  of  the 
system  of  equality,  then  so  much  the  subject 
in  debate,  that  of  the  daughter  was  led  by  her 
father*8  conversation,  and  that  of  the  politi- 
cians who  assembled  at  his  house,  to  imbibe 
the  purest  flame  of  liberty  and  the  purest  love 
of  republicanism.  Eagerly  did  she  read,  like 
Madame  Roland,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  and 
Cornelia  and  her  noble  sons  were  the  idols  of 
her  young  heart;  while  the  vanity  of  her  father 
was  not  a  little  flattered  by  the  orations  in  praise 
of  liberty  which  his  beautiful  patriot,  as  he 
called  her,  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  to  his 
sympathizing  associates. ,  Herfather*8  misfor- 
tunes, and  her  father's  wrongs,  as  he  taught 
her  to  consider  them,  bound  these  opinions 
still  closer  to  her  heart,  till  virtue  and  repub- 
licanism became  identified  with  each  other  in 
her  estimation ;  and  she  believed  that  to  the 
privileged  orders  were  confined  every  species 
of  vice  and  every  description  of  error. 

As  she  grew  older,  and  became  the  compa- 
nion of  Catherine  Shirley,  to  whom  at  first  she 
could  hardly  forgive  her  noble  connexions  and 
ancient  name,  she  grew  more  moderate  in  her 
feelings,  more  enlarged  in  her  ideas,  and  more 
reserved  in  disclosing  them  ;  and  for  the  sake 
of  Catherine  Shirley  and  her  father,  Lucy 
Merle  believed  that  the  well-born  might  be 


good.  But  then  Luc^  recollected  with  some 
pleasure,  that  Catherine's  mother  was  low- 
bom,  and  a  distant  connexion  of  her  own; 
therefore  it  was  but  fair  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
fluence of  low  counteracted  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  noble  blood. 

This  is  a  faint  sketch  of  the  UU,  dignified, 
and  beautiful  girl,  who,  with  all  the  republican 
pride  that  she  could  call  forth  for  the  occasion, 
and  with  the  consciousness  of  more  than  her 
sex's  usual  intellect  and  eloquence,  knocked 
at  the  door  of  General  Shirley,  to  inquire  why 
Miss  Shirley  had  not  called  on  her  mother  ac- 
cording to  her  appointment 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  Lucy  Merle, 
that  no  one  could  fancy  her  less  than  a  gentle- 
woman ;  and  even  the  pert  maid  of  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton,  who  happened  to  oe  in  the  hall  when  the 
door  was  opened  to  her,  would  have  treated 
her  with  respect,  though  she  was  without  a 
servant,  had  she  not  heard  her  talk  of  her  mo- 
ther, Mrs.  Merl^ ;  and  as  Catherine,  in  her  de- 
lirium, had  raved  of  Lucy  Merle,  and  Norris 
had  explained  whom  her  poor  young  lady 
meant,  it  was  evident  to  Mrs.  Watkins  (the 
maid  mentioned  above)  that  the  tall  girl  at  the 
door  was  the  vulgar  associate  and  intimate  of 
Miss  Shirley,  who  her  mistress  had  declared 
should  never,  if  she  could  help  it,  set  foot 
within  their  doors.  Accordingly,  when  Lucy, 
as  pale  as  death  on  hearing  that  Catherine  was 
ill,  earnestly  besought  to  be  allowed  to  see  her 
and  wait  on  her,  the  officious  abigail  told  her 
she  knew  for  certain  she  would  not  be  allowed 
to  see  Miss  Shirley. 

Yoo  cannot  know  it  for  certain,"  replied 
Lucy,  *^forI  am  sure  there  is  no  one  Miss 
Shirley  would  so  well  like  to  have  for  a  nnrse ; 
— and  let  me  but  see  the  General,  I  am  sure 
he  will  grant  me  the  permission  which  I  ask." 

You  canU  see  him — he  is  too  wretched  to 
see  any  one;  and  he  never  leaves  the  sick 
chamber." 

*^  Then  let  me  see  the  General's  sister." 
The  General's  sister,  indeed !  My  mistress 
has  a  name,"  said  Watkins  bridling.     1  sup- 
pose you  mean  the  honourable  Mrs.  Bayn- 
tonl" 

Here's  a  fuss  about  nothing,"  cried  John 
coming  forward.  *•  If  the  young  lady  wishes 
it,  why  should  she  not  see  the  hwiourabUMn. 
Bayntoni  and  I'll  carry  any  message  from 
her  to  my  master.'* 

**She  see  my  mistress!  and  my  mistress 
see  her  indeed !  I  will  soon  show  you  the  odds 
of  that."  Then,  afler  casting  a  contemptuous 
look  on  Lucy  Merle,  she  walked  up  stairs  with 
great  dignity. 

Had  not  poor  Lucy  been  wholly  absorbed 
in  anxiety  for  Catherine's  illness,  this  saucy 
contempt  from  a  servant  in  the  house  of  a  man 
of  rank  and  fashion  would  have  led  into  a 
strain  of  moral  reflection,  and  the  privileged 
orders  would  not  have  gained  in  her  estima- 
tion by  this  circumstance.   But  till  Watkins 
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returned  she  paced  up  and  down  the  hall,  un- 
conscious of  the  respectful  admiration  with 
which  the  servants  regarded  her,  and  the  sym- 
pathy they  felt  for  her  evidently  alarmed  affec- 
tion for  their  younff  mistress.  At  length,  full 
of  consequence  and  spite,  Watkins  came  back 
from  her  self-empowered  embassy,  and  told 
Lucy  that  her  lady  could  not  possibly  allow  a 
young  person  whom  she  knew  nothing  about 
to  be  admitted  to  Miss  Shirley,  especially  in 
her  present  state ;  and  that  she  must  iruiit  on 
her  oiiitting  the  house  directly. 

But  I  conclude  the  General  knows  nothing 
of  this  refusal  and  this  message  V  replied 
Lucy. 

And  suppose  he  does  not,  miss !  do  you 
suppose  that  my  lady  is  not  mistress  here,  and 
has  not  a  right  to  order  here  V 

"The  roore's  the  pity,  then,"  answered 
Lucy  mournfully ;  "  it  is  always  to  be  lament- 
ed when  tyrants  govern;  and  I  remember 
well" — but  recollecting  that  she  had  no  right 
to  speak  degradingly  of  a  mistress  to  her  ser- 
vant, she  paused  before  she  uttered  the  re- 
mainder or  the  sentence,  which  was, — that 
she  well  knew  Mrs.  Baynton's  character;  and 
slowly  and  dejectedly  left  the  door.  But  John 
followed  her,  and  said — 

**  If  you  think  proper,  miss,  to  write  to  the 
General,  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall  have 
the  letter."  And  Lucy,  eagerly  thanking  him, 
went  home  with  her  heart  a  little  lightened ; 
for  she  fancied  the  General  would  not  refuse 
her  request. — Accordingly  she  wrote  to  him ; 
and  having  delivered  her  letter  herself  into 
John's  own  hand,  she  waited  the  result  of  her 
application  with  trembling  impatience. 

But  John's  countenance  when  he  came 
down  stairs  convinced  her  she  had  no  favour 
to  expect,  even  before  he  spoke;  for  the  kind- 
hearted  roan  had  been  met  at  the  door  of  the 
General's  dressing-room,  where  he  then  was, 
by  Mrs.  Baynton,  who,  hastily  seizing  the  let- 
ter, desired  to  know  if  it  had  not  been  brought 
by  that  girl  in  the  hall,  who  was,  Watkins 
told  her,  Lucy  Merle.  John  was  forced  to  an- 
swer "  yes ;"  and  that  he  had  promised  to  de- 
liver it  himself  into  the  General's  hand. 

"Then  say  I  took  it  from  you,"  replied  Mrs. 
Baynton,  entering  the  room  and  shutting  the 
door  in  his  face,  "and  that  I  shall  take  care  it 
is  delivered  to  the  General." 

Accordingly,  she  said  to  the  General — "  Bro- 
ther, here  is  a  letter  from  these  Merles ;  I  con- 
clude ^ou  are  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  attend 
to  business  now  ?" 

"Not  I — not  I; — take  away  the  letter;  I 
can't  read  it.  I  can't  be  troubled  now-— now 
that  I  am  half-distracted." 

"I  thought  so,"  answered  his  sister,  de- 
lighted at  having  earned  her  point  so  easily ; 
and  with  a  countenance  of  triumph  she  told 
John  to  tell  his  employer  that  the  General 
could  not  be  troubled,  and  could  not  now  read 
the  letter.   And  this  message,  of  which  John 
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almost  doubted  the  truth,  he  was  most  unwil- 
lingly obliged  to  deliver  to  Lucy. 

She  heard  it  with  the  most  painful  feeling 
of  disappointment;  especially  as  the  nurse 
had  informed  her  that  Catherine's  symptoms 
continued  very  unfavourable. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Baynton  was  passin? 
from  the  General's  to  her  own  room ;  and 
Lucy  being  told  by  John  who  she  was,  sud- 
denly ran  after  her,  and  earnestly  entreated 
that  she  would  hear  her  but  for  one  moment. 
In  vain,  however,  did  she  plead ;  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton, without  even  looking  at  her,  ran  hastily 
into  her  own  apartment,  at  the  door  of  which 
Mrs.  Watkins  posted  herself,  as  if  to  defend 
the  entrance.  Nor  was  her  presence  there 
entirely  unnecessary;  for  Lucy  was  moved 
by  the  despair  of  anxious  affection  to  attempt 
any  thing  m  order  to  have  carried  her  purpose ; 
—  and  would  have  intruded  even  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Mrs.  Baynton ;  but  this  daring  being 
(she  found)  impracticable,  she  addressed  her 
through  the  half-closed  door;  and  assuring 
her  that  Miss  Shi  Hey  loved  her  sufficiently  to 
derive  pleasure  from  her  presence  and  atten- 
tions, she  conjured  Mrs.  Baynton,  for  the  sake 
of  common  humanity,  no  longer  to  let  her 
niece  be  doomed  to  receive  the  assiduities  of 
strangers,  whom  no  habitual  intimacy  could 
as  yet  have  endeared  to  her. 

"Tell  her,"  said  the  angry  aunt  to  her 
maid,  "tell  her  I  understand  and  resent  the 
low-bom  sarcasm ;  and  that  my  humanity 
leads  me  to  forbid  my  niece.  Miss  Shirley, 
from  intimacy  and  association  with  such  a 
person  as  herself." 

"Madam,"  replied  Lncy,  approaching  the 
door,  but  prevented  entering  it  by  the  officious 
abigail,  "  Madam,  I  expected  to  be  forbidden 
to  associate  with  Miss  Shirley  when  she  was 
W/,  for  I  am  acquainted  with  the  hard  heart 
of  aristocracy ;  but  all  I  ask  is  to  be  admitted 
to  her  presence  when  ill,  and  when  summer 
and  high-bom  friends  may  not  be  so  willing 
to  approach  her." 

"Approach  her,  indeed !"  cried  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton; "who  that  could  help  it  would?  Has 
she  not  an  infectious  fever  1  —  do  you  know 
that,  silly  girt  1" 

"She  would  have  nursed  me,  I  am  surej^,^ 
had  I  had  the  plague,"  said  Lucy,  sobbing; 
"  and  all  I  ask  is,  at  any  risk,  to  be  allowed 
to  nurse  her ;  and  I  am  certain  if  she  is  asked 
whether  she  would  not  like  that  1  should  come 
to  her,  she  would  say  •  Yes.'  Pray,  then,  let 
her  be  asked  the  question." 

"  Absurd  !    Why,  do  you  not  know  she  is 
quite  delirious  1" 

Lucy  said  no  more ;  but  clasping  her  hands, 
she  dropped  down  on  the  step  of  the  stairs,  '  ^ 
and  groaned  aloud ;  till  even  Mrs.  Baynton, 
unable  to  bear  the  sound  of  her  distress,  de- 
sired Watkins  to  come  in  and  shut  the  door. 

As  soon  as  she  was  a  little  recovered  the 
porter  begged  her  to  recline  in  his  chair,  and 
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John  brought  her  a  fflass  of  wine.  This  offer 
she  declined ;  but  she  told  him  she  had  a  fa- 
vour to  ask,  which  she  hoped  he  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  grant ;  and  this  was,  that  he  would 
not  think  it  a  trouble  to  answer  her  inquiries 
for  her  sick  friend,  let  her  come  ever  so  often. 
And  not  only  John  but  the  porter  and  the  but- 
ler assured  her  they  should  think  it  no  trou- 
ble ;  and  if  she  liked  to  come  at  the  hours  the 
physicians  did,  she  should  be  welcome  to  stay 
in  the  hall  till  they  were  gone  again,  and 
speak  to  them,  too,  if  she  liked. 

Kind  and  humane  creatures  !'*  cried  Lucy, 
"  you  have  hearts !  You  can  feel,  while—" 
But  here  she  had  resolution  to  stop,  and  to 
content  herself  with  contrasting  mentally  the 
tien  eiai  with  the  privileged  ordert ;  and  giv- 
ing, as  usual,  the  palm  of  de^rt  to  the  for- 
mer ; — for  Lucy  was  not  at  all  aware  that  it 
was  from  no  republican  virtue,  unknown  to 
the  aristocracy,  that  these  footmen  were  so 
kind  to  her,  but  merely  from  the  very  natural 
influence  of  youth  and  beauty  in  distress; — 
besides,  they  hated  their  old  mistress,  and 
were  very  much  disposed,  were  it  only  to  pro- 
voke her,  to  be  ciril  to  the  friend  of  tneir 
young  one.  But  as  system-mongers  see  in 
every  thing  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
system,  Lucy  was  for  a  few  moments  stolen 
from  much  of  the  affonj  she  experienced  from 
her  friend's  illness,  by  indignant  reflections  on 
the  flinty  hearts  of  persons  in  high  life. 

Mrs.  Baynton  meanwhile  was^equally  forti- 
fled  in  her  dislike  of  the  low-born,  by  what 
she  termed  the  democratic  insolence  of  the 
girl  Merle.  And  while  she  remembered  the 
expression  of  the  hard  heart  of  aristocracy," 
she  felt  her  dislike  of  her  great-niece  increased 
by  the  suspicion  that  she  probably  had  imbibed 
the  same  notions. 

In  the  evening  Lucy  came  again,  and  heard 
from  the  attentive  John  the  opinion  of  the  phy- 
sicians. The  next  day  and  the  two  following 
ones  she  regularly  repeated  her  visits  morning 
and  evening,  and  on  the  fiilh  morning  she  had 
the  joy  of  hearing  that  Catherine  Shirley  was 
declared  entirely  out  of  danger. 

Though  Lucy  had  republican  principles,  she 
wanted  republican  flrmness ;  and  her  delight 
was  manifested  in  a  violent  flood  of  tears,  while 
even  her  friend  John  could  not  help  saying, 

"  Dear  me.  Miss  Merle,  it  is  very  odd  you 
should  take  on  thus,  when  my  young  lady  is 
better!  You  could  do  no  more  if  she  were 
going  to  die." 

"  Joy  has  its  tears  as  well  as  grief,"  replied 
Lucy,  my  good  friend,  and  mine  is  now  at 
its  height;  —  but  let  me  show  my  sense  of 
your  kindness  and  that  of  your  fellow-servants, 
thus,  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability."  So  say- 
ing, she  slipped  a  pieve  of  silver  into  each  of 
their  hands;  and  I  believe  her  admiration  of 
the  dignity  of  their  natures  was  somewhat 
lowered  by  their  acceptance  of  the  little  recom- 
pense for  their  kindness  which  she  gave  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Though  Catherine's  disorder  was  declared 
to  have  taken  a  favourable  turn  at  the  end  of 
four  days,  it  lefl  her  so  weak  and  languid,  and 
with  such  a  complaint  in  her  eyelids,  that  it 
was  a  full  week  before  she  could  bear  the 
light ;  and  a  note  from  Lucy  Merle  by  the  two- 
penny post,  the  only  sure  conveyance  as  Lucy 
now  thought,  remained  unopened  till  Cathe- 
rine was  alone  with  Norris,  and  could  desire 
her  to  read  the  contents. 

I  think,  as  well  as  I  can  now  see,"  said 
Catherine,  that  note  is  from  my  friend  Lucy; 
I  wondered  I  had  neither  heard  from  her  nor 
seen  her  during  my  illness,  but  I  dare  say  she 
has  oflen  called  or  sent  to  inquire  concerning 

♦*  That  she  has,  indeed,  poor  thing !"  replied 
Norris ;  and  if  she  had  been  permitted,  she 
would  have  watched  by  you  day  and  night." 

Permitted !  and  who  forbade  her  1"  asked 
Catherine. 

"  Oh !  one  who  likes  to  thwart  eveiybodv," 
said  Norris ;  but  I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Shir- 
ley, and  I  dare  say  the  young  lady  will  tell 
you  all  about  it  in  her  note." 

Catherine  made  no  more  inquiries ;  for  she 
saw  very  clearly  that  her  aunt  was  the  person 
to  whom  Norris  alluded,  but  she  begged  the 
affectionate  old  woman  to  read  Lucy's  note 
aloud.  She  did  so;  and  saw  with  great  satis- 
faction that  her  friend  contented  herself  with 
simply  stating  facts,  and  made  no  angry  com- 
ment whatever  on  Mrs.  Baynton's  conduct, 
though  she  could  not  help  saying  that  the  ser- 
vants* great  kindness  and  sympathy  made  her 
some  amends  for  unkindness  elsewhere. 

I  hope  she  was  equally  guarded  in  what 
she  said  to  my  aunt,"  thought  Catherine. 
Then,  as  she  was  unable  to  write,  she  begged 
Norris  to  go  to  Mrs.  Merle's  and  tell  her  and 
Lucy,  that  as  soon  as  she  was  well  enough  to 
go  out,  she  would  call  on  them  according  to 
her  original  appointment. 

At  the  end  of  two  days  more,  Catherine  wa^ 
able  to  take  her  seat  at  the  breakfast-table,  and 
for  the  first  time  ofllciated  there  as  the  future 
mistress  of  the  family.  At  first,  when  the 
General  and  Catherine  beheld  each  other  clad 
in  deep  mourning,— and  recollected  not  only 
why  they  were  so  clad,  but  why  they  were 
thus  united, — they  both  felt  it  difficult  to  con- 
trol the  bitterness  of  their  emotions.  Nor 
could  the  General  recover  himself  as  quickly 
as  Catherine  did ;  because  her  likeness  to  her 
father  was  so  striking,  that  he  was  too  forcibly 
reminded  of  what  he  had  lost,  to  feel  suflScient- 
ly  grateful  for  what  remained  to  cheer  him. 

But  by  the  time  breakfast  was  over,  the  Ge- 
neral was  able  to  look  at  her  face  with  com- 
posure, to  listen  with  delight  to  the  impressive 
tones  of  her  voice,  and  to  gaze  with  admiring 
pride  on  the  symmetry  of  her  commanding 
figure  and  the  consummate  beauty  of  her 
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hands.  ^*If,'*  thought  he,  '*the  mind  and 
temper  be  equal  to  Uie  person,  she  is  indeed 
an  angel.'* 

Soon  after  breakfast  Lord  Shirley  was  an- 
nounced. The  earl  had  never  seen  Catherine 
since  the  night  of  her  first  introduction,  and 
he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  forlorn- 
looking  girl  of  that  night,  transformed  into  an 
elegant  youn?  woman.  He,  too,  was  again 
forcibly  struck  with  the  likeness  to  her  father, 
and  could  hot  help  distressing  Catherine  by 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  regarded  her. 
The  servant  now  came  in  to  say  wiat  the  oar- 
ria^  was  ready  which  was  to  convey  Miss 
Shirley  to'Mrs.  Merle's. 

*•  Under  my  circumstances,  my  dear,"  said 
the  General,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right 
for  me  to  accompany  you  to  Mrs.  Merle's ;  and 
I  have  not  urged  her  coming  hither,  because 
you  must  have  a  good  many  things  probably 
to  collect  together  and  bring  away,  and  this 
no  one  could  do  but  yourself.  Still,  you  shall 
not  go  alone.  I  dare  not  ask  my  sister  to  ac- 
company you,  but  you  may  take  Norris," 

"  Oh !  1  should  like  Norris  to  go  with  me 
better  than  any  one,"  cried  Catherine  eagerly. 

**And  with  Mrs.  Norris  for  a  chaperone, 
might  not  1  venture  to  accompany  Miss  Shir- 
ley?" said  Lord  Shirley. 

"Ay,  by  all  means,"  cried  the  General, 
lookin?  pleased  at  this  mark  of  respect  to  his 
granddaughter. 

But  Catherine,  though  she  did  not  like  to 
refuse  the  offer,  earnestly  wished  it  had  not 
been  made,  as  she  would  have  preferred  a 
t^te-^'t^te  with  Norris.  However,  she  bowed 
her  assent  to  the  earl's  proposal,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  go,  having  previously  summoned 
Norris,  when  the  General  asked  her  if  she  had 
no  cloak  or  shawl ;  and  hearing  that  she  had 
not,  and  that  her  morning  pelisse  was  not 
come  home,  he  declared  she  should  not  go  out 
unless  his  sister  would  lend  her  some  warm 
mantle.  But  after  a  pause  he  said,  "I  have 
'\t !    Stay  here  till  I  come  down  again." 

Daring  his  absence  Mrs.  Ba^nton  came  in, 
and  nodding  her  head  to  Catherine,  coldly  said 
she  was  ^lad  to  see  her  down  stairs  again. 

Catherine  tried  to  answer  very  kindly,  but 
her  answer,  whether  kind  or  otherwise,  was 
lost  on  her  aunt,  as  she  had  extended  her  hand 
in  friendship  to  her  dear  lord,  the  head  of  her 
house,  and,  in  her  affectionate  greetings  to 
him,  wholly  disregarded,  if  she  did  not  entirely 
forget  poor  Catherine.  But  she  was  made 
fully  sensible  of  her  presence,  when  the  Gene- 
ral returned,  bringing  in  his  hand  a  very  hand- 
some black  velvet  pelisse  full  trimmed  with 
lace. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  it,  Mrs.  Baynton  changed 
colour,  and  exclaimed,  "  Bless  me.  General ! 
what  can  you  be  coinc[  to  do  with  that  pe- 
lisse 1"  *^  » 

•*  Give  it  to  Miss  Shirley,"  coolly  replied 
the  General. 
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"  Give  it  to  her !  you  never  would  give  it 
to  me ;  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  fit  her,  she  is 
much  too  big  for  it;  for  my  sister,  your  wife, 
for  whom  it  was  made,  was  a  beautiful  slender 
shape." 

"  So  is  your  great-niece,  my  granddaughter," 
answered  the  General;  "and  surely  1  mav 
give  my  poor  wife's  things  to  whom  1  please." 

"  Mighty  fine !"  while  Lord  Shiriey,  who 
had  before  heard  this  pelisse  (which  the  Ge- 
neral's love  of  his  wife,  who  had  bought  it 
just  before  her  death,  had  made  him  unwilling 
to  part  with,)  the  subject  of  contention,  could 
not  help  enjoying  this  mortification  to  the  va- 
nity and  rapacity  of  Mrs.  Baynton.  But  Ca^ 
therine,  generously  distressed  at  seeing  the 
pain  she  occasioned,  declared  it  was  too  good 
for  her  to  wear,  and  begged  the  General  to 
consider  what  he  was  doing. 

"  I  have  considered,  and  therefore  I  act ;  for 
who  so  proper  to  wear  my  wife's  things  as  my 
son's  child  i  So  put  it  on,  Miss  Shirley,  and 
say  no  more  about  it." 

Catherine  obeyed,  and  "  it  fits  her  as  if  it 
was  made  for  her !"  exclaimed  the  delighted 
Greneral,  "  does  it  not,  Lionel  1" 

Lord  Shirley  readily  assented;  but  Mrs. 
Baynton  declared  it  to  be  so  tight  that  she  ex- 
pected the  seams  would  burst  every  moment. 

Catherine  said  nothing;  nor  indeed,  to  the 
surprise  and  admiration  of  Lord  Shirley,  did 
she  seem  elated  by  the  consciousness  of  wear- 
ing a  dress  far  more  magnificent  than  she  had 
ever  worn ;  nor  was  her  motion  impeded,  or 
her  manner  altered  in  any  respect.  "  A  com- 
mon-minded girl,"  thought  Lord  Shirley, 

would  have  looked  at  herself  over  and  over 
asain,  and  been  full  of  thanks  and  expressions 
of  admiration  on  such  an  occasion.  Nor  does 
she  seem  at  all  gratified  at  her  triumph  over 
her  unkind  aunt.  Where  there  is  so  much 
dignified  self-possession,  there  must  be  some 
mind." 

"  But  how  absurd  for  Miss  Shiriey  in  deep 
mourning  to  go  out  in  a  pelisse  trimmed  with 
lace!"  cried  Mrs. Baynton.  "Surely  she  might 
stay  at  home  till  the  things  proper  for  her  to 
wear  are  ready !  And  pray  whither  is  Miss 
Shiriey  going  f" 

"To  Mrs.  Merle's!" 

"  Only  to  Mrs.  Merie's !  0  then  it  does  not 
signify  what  she  wears,  if  I  may  judge  of  the 
mother's  manners  by  the  daughter's ;  for  that 
young  person  seems  to  me  a  most  low-lived 
creature,  and  no  better  than  a  female  jacobin ; 
and  she  really  insinuated  that  you  and  1,  bro- 
ther, were  two  hard-hearted  aristocrats." 

"I  am  afraid,  sister,  the  young  lady  spoke 
the  truth ;  and  if  this  is  the  only  proof  or  her 
jacobinism,  I  see  no  ground  for  the  charge." 

"  I  can  only  say,  Greneral  Shirley,  that  if 
you  allow  your  granddaughter  to  keep  such 
company,  you  will  see  cause  to  repent  it.  But 
you  are  prejudiced  against  every  thing  that  I 
observe,  therefore  I  shall  say  no  more ;  but 
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this  Miss  Merle  is  not  fit  company  for  Miss 
Shirley." 

So  saying  she  left  the  room ;  while  Cathe- 
rine tremblingly  awaited  interrogatories  from 
the  General  relative  to  her  friend,  which  she 
knew  she  could  not  answer  at  all  to  his  satis- 
faction, as  she  felt  quite  assured  that  Lucy 
Merle  had  spoken  the  words  attributed  to  her, 
and  almost  in  the  very  spirit  wMch  Mrs.  Bayn 
ton  suspected.  But  the  General,  seeing  she 
was  distressed,  did  not  press  the  subject  fur- 
ther. Then  kindly  and  earnestly  desiring  her 
not  to  stay  too  lonsf,  as  he  did  not  know  how 
to  part  with  her,  he  gave  her  hand  to  Lord 
Shirley,  and  in  a  few  moments,  accompanied 
by  Norris,  they  were  on  their  way  to  Great 
George  Street. 

Lord  Shirley  (though  by  no  means  a  vain 
man)  would  have  been  mortified  had  he  known 
how  little  his  kindness  in  accompanying  Ca- 
therine to  one  Mrs.  Merle's  was  appreciated 
by  his  young  relation.  She  was  told  that  Lord 
Shirley  was  her  cousin,  and  he  paid  her  the 
proper  attention  of  one.  It  was  a  thing  of 
course,  and  so  was  attention  to  Catherine  Shir- 
ley from  all  young  men  whom  she  had  yet 
seen ;  and  she  was  too  free  from  any  feeling 
of  worship  for  rank,  to  feel  peculiarly  grateful 
for  common  civility  from  a  lord.  But  Lord 
Shirley  was  a  little  vexed  to  find  that,  instead 
of  entering  into  conversation  with  him,  she  fell 
into  a  reverie,  out  of  which  she  started  only 
to  address  Norris ;  but,  then,  what  she  said 
showed  such  goodness  of  heart  that  his  self- 
love  forgot  its  murmurs. 

•*  I  am  resolved,  dear  nurse,"  said  Cathe- 
rine, (the  name  she  had  been  used  to  give  to 
Norris,^  **  I  am  resolved  to  take  the  head  of 
the  table  only  fo-<fay,  to  show  my  obedience 
to  my  grandfather's  will  and  my  grateful  sense 
of  the  honour  he  kindly  intends  to  do  me ;  but 
after  to-day  I  will  beg  and  entreat  him  to  let 
my  aunt  fill  the  place  as  usual." 

"  Dear  me !  why  so,  Miss  Catherine  1" 
"  Because  I  cannot  but  feel  for  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton's  mortification." 

She  is  such  an  unamiable  person,  I  would 
have  her  mortified,"  said  Mrs.  Norris;  **but  I 
beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  for  speaking  so  of 
your  relation." 

And  my  pardon  too,  I  hope,  Norris,  for 
she  is  my  aunt.  But  indeed  I  pity  her.  We 
all  love  power;  therefore  we  none  of  us  like 
to  resign  it.  I  suspect  that  voluntary  abdica- 
tion has  been  often  repented  of,"  she  added, 
(turning  towards  Lord  Shirley  as  she  spoke, 
as  if  conscious  her  tenns  might  not  be  under- 
stood by  her  companion,)  and  this  abdication 
is  not  voluntary.  Besides,  Mrs.  Baynton  is  a 
much  more  proper  person  to  regulate  the  fa- 
mily and  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table  than  I 
am." 

Yoa  must  do  as  yoa  please,  Miss  Shir- 
Icy,"  cried  Norris ;  •*  but  I  am  sure  she  does 


not  deserve  any  consideration  from  you,  for  I 
am  confident  she  cannot  abide  you."  ^ 

"  Nor  ever  will,  if  I  am  always  to  be  the 
means  of  mortification  to  her.  My  lord,  if  the 
General  wishes  his  sister  to  live  on  good  terms 
with  me,  and  to  like  me,  is  he  right  in  thus 
inflicting  wounds  on  her  self-love  through 
mel" 

Certainly  not,"  replied  Lord  Shiriey.  But 
he  could  say  no  more;  for  as  the  carriage 
turned  into  George  Street,  poor  Catherine,  re- 
collecting when  she  saw  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Merle  the  feelings  which  impelled  her  from  it, 
to  meet,  (as  she  now  found,)  a  home  and  a 
second  parent,  felt  her  long-suspended  emo- 
tion recur  in  full  force ;  and  throwing  herself 
on  Mrs.  Norris's  bosom,  she  sobbed  convul- 
sively and  aloud. 

When  they  stopped  at  the  door.  Lord  Shir- 
ley took  her  passive  hand,  and  told  her  they 
were  arrived,  and  her  friends  waiting  at  the 
door  to  receive  her.  Catherine  instantly  start- 
ed up ;  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  open,  she 
did  not  wait  for  Lord  Shirley's  assistance; 
but,  springing  out  alone  she  was  in  a  moment 
hanging  on  the  arm  of  the  agitated  Lucy, 
and  in  another  moment  had  disappeared  with 
her  into  her  own  chamber. 

Catherine  forgot,  in  the  hurry  of  the  mo- 
ment, to  introduce  her  noble  companion ;  but 
Norris  had  recollection  enough  to  tell  Mrs. 
Merle  that  Catherine's  cousin  Lord  Shirley 
had  kindly  chosen  to  accompany  her. 

"Oh!  that's  a  lord,  is  itf"  said  Mrs. 
Merle,  hiding  her  pleasure  of  having  such  a 
visiter,  under  a  sort  of  contemptuous  smile  as 
she  whispered  Mrs.  Norris;  while  Norris, 
knowing  her  own  place,  told  Mrs.  Merle  she 
would  wait  her  young  lady's  further  orders  in 
the  kitchen,  and  instantly  left  the  room. 

Pray  sit  down,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs, 
Merle;  "though  we  are  plain  folk,  and  not 
used  to  such  company ;  but  here's  a  chair  that 
is  clean  at  least."  And  Lord  Shiriey,  almost 
abashed  by  her  earnest  and  inquisiuve  gaze, 
sat  down.  "It  is  cold  weather,  my  lord,  and 
coals  are  so  dear  oi^e  can  hardly  afford  to  buy 
them ;  and  indeed  so  is  every  thing  else.  It 
does  not  signify  to  such  as  you,  my  lord,  who 
live  on  the  fat  of  the  land ;  but  we  poor  folks 
find  it  a  dear  country  to  live  in,  and  I  am  sure 
I  for  one  shall  not  rest  till  I  get  out  of  it." 

"  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  own 
country,  madam,  you  will  be  quite  right  in 
leaving  it,"  gravely  replied  Lord  Shirley. 
"  Pray,  my  lord,  is  there  any  news  1" 
"  No  public  news,  I  believe  madam,  since 
the  late  glorious  engagement." 

"  Ob !  What  after  all  is  taking  a  few  ships  t 
Will  it  bring  down  the  taxes,  and  pay  the  na- 
tional debtl    Answer  me  that,  my  lord." 
"  Excuse  me,  madam,  I  am  no  politician." 
"  No !  and  yet  form  a  part  of  our  legisla- 
ture V 
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**At  least,  madam,  I  rarely  talk  politics 
willingly,  and  never  to  ladies." 

Still  the  incorrigible  Mrs.  Merle  went  on ; 

But  I  am  not  a  lady,  my  lord ;  I  am  only  a 
woman,  my  lord ;  and  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence, I  take  it,  between  a  woman  and  a  lady.** 
Some  little,  I  fancy,**  replied  Lord  Shir- 
ley, half  smiling. 

"  But  now  really,  my  lord,  between  friends, 
what  good  will  all  this  powder  and  shot  do  to 
the  nation  at  large  1 — And  as  to  harm,  why,  1 
suppose  we  shall  have  a  new  batch  of  peers ; 
and  I  am  sure  we  have  enough  of  those  gentry 
already.** 

Lord  Shirley  bowed,  and  smiled.  But 
thinking  it  line  fun  to  speak  her  mind  to  a 
lord,  she  continned,  nothing  daunted,  though 
there  was  one  thing  wanting  to  her  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  that  was,  that  an  acquaintance  or 
friend  should  drop  in  to  flatter  her  vanity,  by 
seeing  her  with  a  lord  for  her  guest ;  and  her 

{»ride,  by  hearing  how  she  ran  the  rig  on  his 
ordship. 

"Yes,  my  lord;  your  lordship *8  a  very 

food  sort  of  a  gentleman  yourself,  for  aught 
know  to  the  contrary,  (and  that  she  thought 
was  being  very  genteel  and  civil  to  him ;)  but, 
dear  me  !  what  good  do  so  many  dot — ^'fbere 
is  some  great  lady  (1  do  not  remember  great 
folks*  names)  who  is  said  to  have  said,  she 
could  not  now  spit  out  of  a  window  without 
spittinv  on  a  lord.'* 

Indeed,  madam !"  cried  Lord  Shiriey ;  "it 
is  a  pity  this  great  lady,  your  sympathizing 
friend  on  this  subject,  should  be  restrained  by 
any  consideration  from  indulging  in  the  deli- 
cate custom  you  mention.** 

"  My  friend  !  my  lord  t  —  No,  indeed ;  I 
have  no  friends  among  great  folks — I  am  not 
so^ — fond  of  them,  she  was  going  to  add, 
but  she  had  politeness  enough  to  check  her- 
self;— "and  I  suppose  the  lady  did  not  mean 
Uierally  that  she  used  to  spit.** 

"I  hope  not,  madam,  for  the  sake  of  the 
privileered  orders  to  which  you  say  she  be- 
lones.'^ 

Mrs.  Merle  was  going  to  say  something 
very  shrewd  and  severe,  in  her  opinion,  and 
probably  on  the  privileged  orders,  as  she  was 
looking  arch  and  winking  her  eye,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Catherine  entered,  followed 
by  Lucy  Merle.  Lucy's  face  was  so  dis- 
figured by  crying,  that  Lord  Shirley,  though 
struck  with  the  graceful  dignity  of  her  tall 
figure,  so  unlike  the  vulgarity  of  the  mother's 
appearance,  could  not  form  any  judgment 
whether  she  was  handsome  or  not. 

But  though  Lord  Shirley's  curiosity  to  know 
with  what  sort  of  women  Catherine  had  been 
associatintr,  had  thus  been  amply  gratified 
during  his  loner  t^ie-j\-t^te  with  Mrs.  Merle, 
still  he  was  deliorhted  at  her  return;  and  it 
was  with  no  small  satisfaction  he  saw  her 
enter  the  room,  laden  with  a  small  cabinet, 
which  had  been  her  father's,  and  was  therefore 


now  her  own.  In  this  cabinet  she  knew  that 
he  kept  his  most  precious  letters,  &c. ;  and  on 
a  sealed  paper  in  one  of  the  unlocked  drawers 
was  written — "  To  he  opened^  in  case  of  my 
death,  by  vty  beloved  daughter^  Catherine  Shir- 
ley.^^  Catherine  had  consequently  opened  the 
paper,  and  found  that  it  contained  the  key  of 
the  fastened  drawers.  The  contemplation  of. 
the  melancholy  task  which  awaited  her  in 
looking  over  these  papers,  had  so  completely 
depressed  and  absorbed  her,  that  she  scarcely 
heard  Mrs.  Merle's  congratulations,  or  her  ex- 
clamations of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  her 
pelisse ;  nor  had  she  observed  her  while  she 
stroked  the  velvet,  examined  the  lace,  and, 
patting  it  down,  exclaimed  "  Well,  dear  Miss 
Shirley,  now  you  are  dressed  as  you  ought 
to  be.** 

"  My  lord,"  said  Catherine,  abruptly  turn- 
ing to  Lord  Shirley,  "you  know  my  grandfa- 
ther better  than  I  do ;  do  you  think  he  would 
object  to  Lucy  Merle*s  coming  to  me  for  two 
or  three  days,  if  her  mother  would  give 
leaver* 

"  Which  I  would  do  most  readily,"  answer- 
ed Mrs.  Merle ;  "  for  1  know  the  girl  will  do 
nothing  but  mope  when  you  are  gone.*' 

"  Yes,  certainly,**  replied  Lord  Shiriey. 
"Why  should  you  think  he  would  noti*' 

"Because  I  was  afraid  that  he  might  be 
hurt  at  my  seeming  to  give  so  debided  a  pre- 
ference to  my  old  associates." 

"  But  can  any  thing  be  more  natural  1" 

"  No. — Still  might  it  not  give  the  General 
unnecessary  pain,  by  reminding  him  why  he 
and  I  are  as  yet  strangers  to  each  other,  and 
those  afifections  bestowed  on  friends  which 
ought  to  have  belonged  to  relations  1" 

"  I  honour  the  kindness  which  influences 
you,  dear  Miss  Shir>ey,"  said  the  earl ;  "  but 
I  think  your  fear  of  reminding  the  General  un- 
necessary. Besides,  surely  you  have  an  un- 
doubted right  on  all  occasions  to  consult  your 
own  wishes,  and  to  think  of  yourself  first." 

"  But  I  was  taught  never  to  think  of  myself 
first,"  replied  Catherine,  with  quickness. 

"Then  you  were  well  and  singularly 
taught,"  returned  Lord  Shirley — while  Ca- 
therine's uplifted  eye  seemed  to  direct  its 
grateful  appeal  to  the  spirits  of  her  lost  pa- 
rents. 

"  It  was  my  consciousness,"  she  continued, 
"how  eagerly  1  desired  Lucy  Merle's  com- 
pany, that  made  me  fear  my  wishes  might 
blind  me  improperly  to  the  comfort  of  another ; 
but  you  think  I  may  risk  it,  spite  of  my  aunt*s 
prejudices.  Indeed  1  have  an  excuse,  if  one 
be  necessary — Lucy  would  assist  me  in  mak- 
ing the  rest  of  my  mourning.** 

"  No;  that  will  not  be  suffered,  I  am  sure. 
Miss  Shiriey,**  he  hastily  replied  ;  "  the  first 
and  most  fashionable  mantuamaker  must  be 
employed  for  that  purpose.*' 

"  My  lord,  I  make  all  my  own  things.*' 

"  And  it  was  a  virtue  in  you  so  to  do  w*hen 
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Jroor  means  of  expenditare  were  small ;  but 
now,  in  the  heiress  of  General  Shirley,  such  a 
savinff  would  he  a  vice." 

*'  What,  mv  lord !  if  by  such  saving  I  en- 
abled myself  to  give  more  to  those  who 
want  t" 

But  you  will  now  be  able  to  afford  to  give 
to  trades-people  their  just  employments,  and 
relieve  distresses  too.'' 

Still  you  must  allow,  that  if  I  had  the 
wealth  of  Croesus,  and  I  could  by  means  of  a 
little  industrious  economy  increase  my  power 
to  do  good,  I  ought  to  do  it." 

But,  in  this  case,  you  seem  to  forget  that 
in  encouraging  the  industry  of  an  industrious 
mantuamaker  you  do  sood.  Have  you  no 
feeling  for  the  profits  deserved  by  working 
trades-people  1  Can  you  feel  only  for  the'in- 
digentf' 

*'  My  lord,"  replied  Catherine,  thoughtfully, 
but  respectfully,  I  must  consider  this  subject 
before  I  reply.  I  wish  to  act  right ;  but  it 
must  be  according  to  my-  own  convictions, 
when  I  shall  have  thoroughly  weighed  the 
suggestions  of  those  wiser  than  myself.  For 
let  me  assure  you,  that  I  shall  always  cheer- 
fully give  up  a  habit  to  my  grandfather's 
wishes,  but  a  principle  never ....  But  I  am 
trespassing  greatly  on  your  time  and  pa^ 
tience,"  she  added.  Then  having  told  Lucy 
she  should  hear  from  her  in  an  hour  or  two, 
she  kissed  her  most  affoctionately,  while  Lucy 
was  forced  to  turn  away  to  hide  her  strong 
emotion.  She  then  gracefully  approached 
Mrs.  Merle,  and,  kissing  her  cheex,  said, — 
"Though  you  were  wronff,  very  wrong,  in 
persisting  as  you  did  the  other  night,  yet  I  am 
sorry  I  occasioned  you  such  alarm;  but  the 
frenzy  of  the  moment  must  be  my  excuse — 
and—" 

"  O  dear !  O  dear !"  vociferated  Mrs.  Merle, 
sobbing  violently — "  I  know  I  was  wrong, 
very  wrong, — but  it  was  all  along  of  my  tem- 
per, which  is,  you  know.  Miss  Shirley,  none 
of  the  best  in  the  world ;  and  no  one  but  such 
a  sweet-tempered  creature  as  you  could  have 
borne  it  so  well." 
"  Don't  talk  thus,"  said  Catherine,  gently. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  safe  and  respectable 
protection  you  have  afforded  me,  nor  your 
claims  on  me  from  the  connexion  with  my 
poor  mother.  Remember,  you  will  always 
find  a  friend  in  me."  Here  her  voice  faltered ; 
and  once  more  saluting  the  sobbing  Mrs. 
Merle,  she  wrung  Lucy's  hand,  and,  assisted 
by  Lord  Shirley,  followed  Mrs.  Norris  into 
the  carriage. 

Nearly  the  whole  way  to  New-street,  Ca- 
therine covered  her  face  in  her  handkerchief, 
overcome  by  the  thought  of  having  for  ever 
leflthat  home  where  she  last  saw  her  father 
and  received  the  last  token  of  his  affection ; 
till  recollecting  that  this  was  indeed  one  of 
those  selfish  indulgences  which  she  had  de- 
clared against,  she  apologized  to  Lord  Shirley 


for  her  silenCe,  and  tried  to  talk.  But  the 
earl  was  not  niore  disposed  to  converse  than 
she  was,  for  he  was  thinking  over  all  he  had 
seen  and  heard  of  Catherine  during  the  morn- 
ing. He  had  himself  witnessed  her  candour 
and  generosity  relative  to  her  aunt;  and  he 
had  heard  the  self-condemned  Mrs.  Merle  de- 
clare, that  no  temper  but  one  as  sweet  as  Ca- 
therine's could  have  borne  with  the  acidity  of 
hers. 

So  far  so  good. — Still  he  was  not  quite  sa- 
tisfied with  all  that  had  passed.  In  the  first 
place,  he  had  found  Mrs.  Merle  a  vulgar,  ig- 
norant, prejudiced  and  forward  woman ;  and  ^ 
who  can  touch  pitch  without  being  defiled  t 
Surely  not  such  a  young  creature  as  Catherine 
Shirley  !  In  the  next  place,  her  excessive  in- 
timacy with  Lucy  Merle  was  not  consistent,  he 
thought,  with  the  proper  pride  of  a  girl  of  fami- 
ly. And,  in  the  third  place,  had  not  the  speech 
concerning  voluntary  ftodication  an  air  of  pedan- 
try t — ^and  had  not  the  declaration,  that  though 
she  would  give  up  a  habit,  she  would  not  give 
up  a  principle,  to  oblige  General  Shirley,  an  ap- 
pearance of  decision  and  free-will  neither  amia- 
ble nor  proper  in  so  young  a  woman  1  But,  af-  , 
ter  all,  were  not  the  lips  that  thus  spoke,  the  ^ 
most  beautiful  lips  possible  1  and  was  not  the 
head,  which  was  slightly  thrown  back  as  if  in 
conscious  loftiness  of  mind,  as  she  uttered  her 
determination,  more  gracefully  set  on  than  any 
one  he  had  ever  seen  ?  And,  in  short,  taking 
her  physical  and  her  moral  qualities  together, 
was  not  his  new-found  relative,  Catherine  Shir- 
ley, a  very  uncommon  and  interesting  bein^  1 
And  had  she  not  strongly  excited  his  curiosity 
to  know  still  more  of  her  1  But  did  she  feel  any 
apparent  curiosity  to  know  more  of  him  1— of 
him,  the  desire  of  all  female  hearts,  and  the 
delight  of  all  female  eyes,  as  his  flatterers  had 
called  him  1 

No, — his  vanity  could  not  deceive  him  on 
that  score.  He  saw  that  old  Norris  had  much 
greater  charms  for  her  than  he  had ;  and  he 
was  sure  that,  if  she  were  sitting  between  her 
and  Lucy  M^rle,  he  would  almost  have  been 
unheeded  by  her. — Yet  Lord  Shirley  was 
reckoned,  and  perhaps  was,  the  handsomest 
and  most  agreeable  man  of  the  day. 

But  while  Catherine  is  gone  to  dress  for  din- 
ner, and,  probably,  to  look  over  some  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  cabinet;  and  while  Lord  Shiriey  is 
returned  home  for  the  former  purpose,  before  he 
takes  his  seat  at  the  General's  table — it  may  be 
proper  for  me  to  give  some  account  of  Captain 
Shirley— of  his  amiable  wife — and  of  the  events 
which  led  our  heroine  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Merle. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Captain  Shirlit  was  the  only  child  of  Ge- 
neral Shirley,  by  a  lady  born  of  noble  English 
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parents  whom  distressed  circumstances  had  oc- 
casioned to  emigfrate  to  America ;  and  there  Ge- 
neral Shirley,  when  a  lieutenant  in  the  army, 
fell  in  love  with  and  married  her. 

Captain  Shirley,  his  only  child  by  that  mar- 
riage, was  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  felt 
that  well-principled  love  for  it  which  leads  a 
man  to  fit  himself  to  be  an  ornament  to  it  by 
the  study  of  naval  tactics.  His  father  had 
wished  him  to  be  a  soldier ;  but  finding  his 
inclinations  fixed  on  the  sea,  he  forbore  to  op- 
pose them ;  and  the  young  William  became  a 
naval  officer. 

At  this  time  the  General,  then  only  Colonel 
Shirley,  was  constantly  going  to  different  Quar- 
ters with  his  regriment,  consequently  had  no 
house  in  London.  Captain  Shirley,  therefore, 
then  only  a  lieutenant,  whenever  he  was  ob- 
liged to  visit  the  metropolis,  was  forced  to 
go  to  lodgings.  The  lodgings  to  which  he 
always  went  were  kept  by  a  respectable  per- 
son, the  widow  of  a  reputable  shopkeeper  in 
Oxford-street,  of  the  name  of  Morland,  who 
was  glad  to  add  to  her  little  income  by  letting 
part  of  the  very  excellent  house  which  her 
husband  possessed,  and  left  her,  in  Sackville- 
street,  Piccadilly.  Mrs.  Morland  had  an  only 
daughter,  the  last  surviving  child  of  seven; 
and  when  William  Shirley  first  became  her 
lodger,  Catherine  MorlaAd  was  only  fourteen, 
and  he  considered  her  merely  in  the  light  of 
an  agreeable  and  attentive  child ;  but  the  next 
time  he  returned  from  a  cruise,  he  beheld  her, 
though  in  age  only  sixteen,  matured  into  a 
fine  lovely  woman,  in  appearance  approaching 
twenty. 

Catherine  Morland,  unconscious  of  the  dif- 
ference in  her  person,  or  rather  unconscious 
that  the  difference  ought  to  make  any  change 
in  her  behaviour,  came  forward  to  meet  her 
kind  friend  with  her  usual  affectionate  fami- 
liarity ;  but  a  conscious  feeling,  of  which  ho- 
nour, perhaps,  was  the  unconscious  impulse, 
prompted  William  Shirley  to  return  her  ea^er 
welcome  with  kindness,  but  full  of  restraining 
respect.  However,  the  kindness  was  wholly 
lost  on  the  astonished  and  mortified  girl,  and 
the  respect,  or  coldness,  as  she  termed  it,  was 
all  that  she  observed  ;  and  hastily  leaving  the 
room,  she  retired  to  weep  over  the  altered 
manner,  and  consequently  altered  feelings  of 
her  dear  William  Shirley.  But  Mrs.  Morland 
saw  in  him  no  change;  his  manner  to  her 
was  as  kind  as  ever,  —  still,  she  thought  him 

Kensive  and  absent ;  and  after  a  long  reverie 
e  suddenly  exclaimed,  How  Catherine  is 
grownl  She  is  now  quite  a  woman  —  ay, 
and  a  very  lovely  young  woman*  too !  Mrs. 
Morland,  Mrs.  Morland!  you  must  not  keep  a 
lodging-house 

The  poor  woman  looked  aghast  at  these 
alanning  words;  and  before  she  recovered 
herself,  William  Shirley,  pressing  her  hand 
afiectiomitely,  told  her  he  would  talk  further 


to  her  on  that  subject,  a  subject  he  had  much 
at  heart,  and  left  the  house. 

What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  child  V*  said 
Mrs.  Morland,  on  seeing  Catherine  enter  the 
room  with  her  eyes  swollen  with  tears. 

nothing,  mamma;  onlv  —  only  I  think 
Mr.  Shirley  is — is  very  odd." 

'*  I  think  so  too,  my  dear,"  replied  her  mo- 
ther, thoughtfully  ;  '*but  1  dare  say  when  he 
comes  back  again  he  will  explain  all." 

Explain!  What!  Explain  why  be  look- 
ed so  coldly,  and  took  my  hand  so  coldly 
when  1  ran  up  to  him  so  glad,  so  very  glad  to 
see  him!  How  can  he  explain  that,  I  won- 
der 1" 

Her  mother  sighed,  but  said  nothing ;  and 
felt  very  impatient  for  Mr.  Shirley's  return. 
But  that  return  was  delayed  so  long  that  Mrs. 
Morland  insisted  on  Catherine's  going  to  bed, 
and,  dismissing  the  maid,  sat  up  as  usual 
herself. 

During  his  walks  in  the  morning,  and  his 
solitary  dinner  that  afternoon,  William  Shir- 
ley had  been  thinking  on  the  danger  which 
would  be  incurred  by  so  fine  a  girl  as  Cathe- 
rine Morland,  if  exposed  to  the  addresses  of 
her  mother's  lodgers.  Of  his  own  honour  he 
felt  secure ;  but  some  man  equally  honourable 
in  appearance  as  himself  might  gain  her  un- 
suspecting heart,  and  take  an  unworthy  if  not 
criminal  advantage  of  it;  he  therefore  resolved 
to  talk  very  seriously  to  the  mother,  and  con- 
vince her  that  she  must  either  take  some  other 
method  of  increasing  her  income,  or  send  Ca- 
therine out  in  some  situation  to  gain  her  own 
livelihood.  Accordingly,  when  he  returned 
home  and  found  Mrs.  Morland  alone,  he  en- 
tered very  fully  into  the  subject;  and  the 
grateful  and  alarmed  parent  resolved  that  she 
would  give  Catherine  every  advantage  in  her 
power  to  qualify  her  for  a  governess  in  a  pri- 
vate family,  or  an  assistant-teacher  in  a  board- 
ing-school. 

It  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  do 
that,"  said  William  Shirley,  thoughtfully. 

"  Indeed  it  will,"  replied  Mrs.  Morland ; 

but  I  can  sell  out  some  of  my  little  property 
in  the  funds." 

"  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Shir- 
ley ;  *»  I  have  a  legacy  of  a  few  hundreds 
to  receive,  an$l  part  of  it  cannot  be  employed 
better  than  in  aiding  a  good  and  affectionate 
parent  in  preserving  her  daughter  from  dan- 
ger, and  giving  her  the  means  of  indepen- 
dence. Whenever  you  or  Catherine  are  rich, 
you  shall  repay  me  with  interest." 

It  was  long  that  night  before  the  joyfully- 
agitated  mother  could  close  her  tearful  eyes, 
or  cease  her  earnest  prayers  for  blessings  on 
the  head  of  her  young  benefactor;  while  he 
was  blessed  already  in  the  sweetly  soothing 
consciousness  of  having  served  two,  and  pei^ 
haps  saved  one  deserving  fellow-creature. 

\yhen  the  mother  met  her  daughter  in  the 
morning,  she  caught  her  in  her  arms,  and 
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wept  over  her  for  some  minutes  without  speak- 
ing ;  ana  to  the  alarmed  Catherine's  inquiries 
she  only  answered — "  O  that  excellent  young 
man !  that  blessed  William  Shirley !" 

At  length,  however,  she  explained  herself 
to  the  blushing  Catherine,  who,  though  flat- 
tered to  think  she  was  judged  so  attractive  by 
Shirley  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  too  much 
admired,  felt  indignant  that  he  should  suppose 
her  principles  could  be  corrupted,  and  afflicted 
to  see  that  he  could  so  gladly  and  readily  af- 
ford her  the  means  to  leave  the  hoilse  which 
he  so  often  inhabited ;  but  at  last  she  learnt  to 
appreciate  justly  the  value  of  his  advice  and 
his  bounty.  And  when  he  returned,  her  man- 
ner was  as  respectful,  and,  she  flattered  her- 
self, as  cold  as  his  own. 

This  change  induced  a  greater  cordiality  of 
manner  in  him ;  and  he  contrived  to  excuse 
the  way  in  which  he  met  her,  and  which  he 
saw  had  wounded  her  pride,  by  attributing  it 
to  an  involuntary  feeling  of  respect  and  sur- 
prise at  seeing  the  person  whom  he  had  left  a 
child  suddenly  grown  into  a  tall  woman ;  and 
Catherine  began  to  fancy  that  the  manner  so 
wounding  to  her  feelings  was  gratifying  to  her 
vanity. 

Every  thing  was  soon  arranged  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Catherine  for  a  teacher.  Her  fine 
and  ductile  voice  was  put  under  the  tuition  of 
a  first-rate  master,  and  another  was  hired  to 
teach  her  thoroughbass  and  to  understand  mu- 
sic as  a  science.  Besides,  she  also  learnt 
French  and  Italian,  and  had  a  female  opera- 
dancer  to  give  her  the  best  instructions  in 
dancing  and  walking.  Shirley  learnt  Italian 
at  the  same  time  she  did ;  and  the  emulation 
thus  excited  in  Catherine  made  her  much 
quicker  in  learning  Italian  than  in  perfecting 
herself  in  French  ;  and  Shirley  every  day  con- 
gratulated himself  on  having  been  the  means 
of  cultivating  the  talents  of  a  being  so  emi- 
nently endowed. 

In  about  nine  months  Sliirlpy  was  forced  to 
so  to  sea  again,  and  Catherine's  exertions 
flagged.  But  recollecting  that  when  he  re- 
turned he  would  expect  to  find  she  had  made 
a  great  progress  in  all  her  accomplishments, 
she  resumed  her  labours;  and  when  she  saw 
him  again  he  was  indeed  gratified  by  the  im- 
provement which  she  had  made. 

"  But  it  is  time,"  said  Shirley,  "  that  you 
should  seek  for  a  situation." 

•*  So  my  mother  says,"  replied  Catherine 

turning  very  pale;  "but  " 

But  you  do  not  think  so." 

"  No,  I  think  I  may  dismiss  my  masters; 
but  I.  wHih  to  practise  some  months  longer  at 
home." 

These  months  Shirley  knew  he  should  pass 
in  the  house,  and  he  suspected  that  this,  un- 
known to  herself,  was  the  true  reason  of  Cath- 
erine's desired  delay.  Perhaps  his  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought,"  and  William  Shirley 
feared  so  too;  for  it  was  so  natural  that  a 


young  man  should  love  an  accomplished  girl 
who  owed  her  accomplishments  to  him.  Still, 
whatever  he  felt,  he  resolved  to  confine  it  all 
to  his  own  bosom ;  for  his  own  pride  of  birth 
and  that  of  his  father  forbade  him  to  make 
Catherine  Morland  his  wife,  and  his  own 
sense  of  honour  equally  forbade  him  to  en- 
deavour, or  even  wish,  to  seduce  that  inno- 
cence himself,  which  he  had  so  laudably  la- 
boured to  preserve  from  the  attacks  of  others. 

will  immediately  inquire  for  a  situation 
for  her,"  said  he  to  himself.  And  having  suc- 
ceeded in  his  endeavours,  that  day  three 
months  was  fixed  on  for  Catherine  Morland*s 
quitting  the  maternal  roof,  and  trying  her  for- 
tune under  the  roof  of  a  stranger.  In  the 
meanwhile  Shirley  insisted  on  Catherine's 
masters  bein^  continued,  and  he  resumed  his 
study  of  the  Italian  with  her. 

To  the  dreaded  time  of  Catherine's  depar- 
ture there  were  now  only  two  months;  and  as 
he  was  so  soon  to  see  her  no  more,  or  only  for 
a  few  hours  in  a  twelvemonth  perhaps,  Wil- 
liam Shirley  thought  there  could  be  no  dan- 
ger either  to  him  or  her,  if  he  stayed  at  home 
as  much  as  possible  to  enjoy  her  society,  and 
assist  her,  when  her  masters  were  gone,  in 
going  over  the  lessons  which  they  left.  The 
consequence  was,  forced  gaiety  when  they 
met  before  a  third  person,  reserve  ;ind  silence 
when  they  chancea  to  be  alone ;  and  the  co- 
lour evidently  became  faint  on  the  once  florid 
cheek  and  ruby  lip  of  Catherine  Morland. 
Still  she  laughed,  she  danced,  she  sung,  she 
played;  and  every  one  but  her  mother  and 
William  Shirley  believed  her  gaiety  real; 
sometimes,  indeed,  the  latter  felt  piqued  at  her 
self-command,  and  almost  feared  that  her  good 
spirits  were  not  feigned. 

However,"  thought  he,  ".the  dreaded  mo- 
ment will  soon  come,  and  the  trial  will  be 
over;  we  shall  part,  and  time  and  absence 
will  restore  us  both  to  our  senses;  if,  indeed, 
as  I  now  begin  to  doubt,  her  heart  shares  the 
feelings  of  mine." 

Catherine's  mother  saw  her  daughter's 
struggles,  and  felt  for  them ;  hut  very  judicious- 
ly endeavoured  to  give  her  courage  to  proceed 
in  them,  by  laughing  at  the  folly  of  lovesick 
prls,  and  describing  William  Shirley  as  hav- 
ing once  declared  he  should  despise  a  >^oman 
whose  heart  surrendered  itself  without  long 
and  earnest  wooing. 

"  He  shall  not  despise  me,"  said  she  men- 
tally ;  and  so  strenuous  were  her  subsequent 
eflforts  to  conceal  her  feelings,  that  Shirley  was 
completely  deceived,  and  believed  that  he 
alone  would  be  the  sufferer  in  the  approaching 
separation.  This  conviction  had  a  visible  ef- 
fect on  his  temper;  he  could  not  in  his  heart 
acquit  Catherine  of  ingratitude,  and  she  too, 
deceived  in  her  turn,  thought  it  impossible  a 
man  could  love  the  woman  to  whom  he  occa- 
sionally spoke  80  pettishly  and  unkindly. 

The  day  of  separation  at  length  arrived ;  and 
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daring  the  breakfast  meal,  which  Shirley  took 
that  day  with  Catherine  and  her  mother,  out  of 
compliment  to  the  former,  he  could  not  sit  still 
a  moment,  but  was  always  going  in  and  out  of 
the  room  to  find  up  all  his  books,  and  the 
things  belonging  to  him  ;  some  of  which  he 
insisted  upon  it,  a  servant  girl  that  was  going 
away  that  day  must  have  purloined. 

"  How  strange !"  thought  Catherine,  that 
such  trifles  should  have  such  power  to  vex 
him,  when  I  am  going  away  f  Oh  !  if  he 
cared  for  me  at  all,  could  he  thus  be  suscepti- 
ble of  petty  vexations  !'* 

The  coach  now  drove  up  which  was  to  con- 
vey Catherine  to  the  place  of  her  destination ; 
and  while  itwas  loading  with  her  trunks,  Shir- 
ley came  into  the  room  in  great  agitation,  de- 
claring he  had  lost  a  pocketpcomb,  and  he  was 
sure  the  girl  had  taken  it. 

Dear  me !"  said  Mrs.  Morland,  •*  surely  it 
was  not  worth  takin? 

"  No,  it  was  worth  nothing  to  anybody  but 
me ;  and  I  would  not  have  parted  with  it  for 
worlds,  for  it  was  my  poor  mother*s  gift ;  and 
though  it  had  few  teeth  remaining  in  it,  I  val- 
ued it  beyond  any  of  my  possessions !  My 
handkerchiefs  and  shirts  the  girl  was  welcome 
to,  but  this—" 

"  I  will  go  and  see  for  it  myself,"  said  Mrs. 
Morland ;  perhaps  it  is  dropped  down  some- 
where." 

When  alone  with  Catherine,  Shirley  still 
kept  on  inveighing  against  the  giri,  and  de- 
clared he  would  tax  her  with  the  theft,  and  if 
she  denied  it,  get  a  warrant  and  take  her  to 
Bow  street.  At  this  moment  his  eye  glanced 
towarda  Catherine,  and  he  beheld  her,  nearly 
fainting,  grasp  at  a  chair  for  support ;  and  run- 
ning towards  her,  he  clnsped  her  in  his  arms, 
and  leaned  her  pale  cheek  against  his  shoulder. 
Mr.  Shiriey,"  said  she  in  a  faint  voice, 

promise  me  not  to  say  any  thing  to  the  poor 
girl ;  for  I  Ml  confess  all,  rather  than  let  another 
suffer  for  my  fault."  Here  she  paused,  while 
Shirley,  pleased  yet  pained,  awaited  the  con- 
fession which  his  beating  heart  anticipated. 

♦*  I — I  took  the  comb,"  resumed  Catherine, 
hiding  her  face  with  her  hand,  as  she  forced 
herself  from  the  enciroling  arm  of  Shirley. 

"You!  Catherine  1" 

**  Yes,  I — it  was  such  a  poor  old  comb,  that 
I,  who  knew  not  its  intrinsic  value,  thought 
you  would  not  miss  or  care  for  it.  And — and 
it  T^as  a  memorial  of  you — and  now  only  say 
you  don't  despise  me,  and  I  shall  depart  in 
peace." 

•*  Depart!"  cried  Shirley,  no  longer  roaster 
of  himself.  No,  Catherine,  no ;  never  shall 
we  be  parted  more !  While  I  thought  I  suf- 
fered alone,  I  could  be  silent  and  self-subdued ; 
but  now  that  I  see  our  separation  will  torture 
you  also, — O !  Catherine !"  Here  he  caught 
the  agitated  girl  to  his  bosom.  To  be  brief, 
the  coach  was  dismissed,  the  lady  informed 
that  Miss  Morland's  mother  could  not  part 
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with  her;  and,  spite  of  his  love  for  his  father, 
and  his  pride  of  birth,  in  one  month  from  the 
day  on  which  he  found  himself  beloved,  Wil- 
liam Shirley  received  at  Paddington  church  (to 
which  village  Catherine  and  her  mother  re- 
moved) the  hand  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved 
dearer  than  his  own  life. 

Soon  afler  their  marriage  Shirley  was  sum- 
moned to  his  ship,  of  which  in  a  few  months 
afier  he  returned  the  master  and  commander. 
But  his  joy  at  this  rise,  was  damped  by  his 
wife's  giving  birth  to  a  son  which  died  a  few 
weeks  after.  Nor  could  he  be  at  times  un- 
conscious how  terribly  he  had  blasted  his  fa- 
ther's hopes,  by  marrying  as  he  had  done ;  for 
the  General  had  lately  become  possessor  of  a 
very  lArge  fortune,  and  he  himself  would  be, 
on  the  death  of  a  relation  who  had  no  chil- 
dren, heir  to  a  barony ;  but,  though  conscious 
that  every  day  that  he  continued  to  conceal 
his  fault  increased  its  magnitude,  he  could  not 
prevail  on  himself  to  write  to  his  father  and 
implore  his  forgiveness ;  nor  could  Mrs.  Shir- 
ley herself  urge  him  to  a  step  which  might 
drawdown  on  him  the  malediction  of  a  father, 
and  lead  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  remorse 
to  hate  her  as  the  cause  of  his  disobedience. 
Thus  year  afler  year  wore  away ;  while  Mrs. 
Shirley,  though  conscious  she  was  an  inno- 
cent wife,  appeared  to  her  neighbours  to  be  a 
contented  mistress ;  and  her  respectable  mo- 
ther, in  the  village  where  they  lived,  was 
looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  the  com- 
plaisant friend  of  her  daughter. 

It  was  not  oflen,  however,  that  Shirley, 
when  become  a  post-captain,  visited  them  in 
the  country;  he  usually  summoned  them  to 
town,  as  the  metropolis  was  better  for  the  pur- 
poses of  concealment  than  a  village. 

But  when  Catherine  his  daughter  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  so  struck 
with  her  beauty,  that  with  all  a  parent's  pride 
he  longed  to  present  her  to  his  father,  and  in- 
troduce his  child  to  that  rank  of  life  to  which 
she  was  bom.  A  proud  and  weak  fear  lest 
the  beauty  of  his  wife  should  not  be  thought 
sufficient  to  excuse  his  having  married  a  wo- 
man so  inferior  to  himself  in  birth,  was  one 
reason  why  he  had  so  long  kept  his  marriage 
concealed ;  for  though  to  his  partial  eye  she 
appeared,  if  not  the  handsomest,  the  most  at- 
tractive woman  he  had  ever  seen ;  and  though 
in  talents,  variety  of  accomplishments,  and  in 
virtues,  he  had  never  seen  her  equal,  he 
dreaded  lest  others  should  not  see  her  with  the 
same  eyes ;  and  he  also  dreaded  that  the  im- 
plied disappointment  of  his  father  and  friends 
in  her  charms  and  merits  should  operate  on 
himself  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  wife. 

He  had  once  resolved  to  disclose  his  secret 
to  his  amiable  cousin  Lord  Shirley ;  just  then 
become  the  arbiter  of  fashions,  whose  word 
was  law  in  all  decisions  relative  to  female 
beauty.  But  the  terror  lest,  when  he  pre- 
sented his  wife  to  him,  he  should  read  autf 
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Eriae  and  disappointment  in  his  eye,  still  kept 
im  silent;  till  parental  pride  came  in  aid  of 
filial  duty  and  repentant  filial  affection ;  and 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  general,  owning  his 
maniage,  and  earnestly  and  humbly  imploring 
leave  to  present  to  him  an  adored  wife  and  a 
most  lovely  daughter. 

It  was  not  only  the  action  itself,  but  the 
long  concealment  of  it,  which  enraged  the  Ge- 
neral ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  which  expressed 
only  too  well  the  bittehiess  of  his  soul.  His 
son  received  it  as  he  ought,  and  wrote  again 
and  again  in  humble  terms  to  deprecate  his 
wrath;  and  the  Generars  heart  softened  to- 
wards him;  but  the  representations  of  his 
proud  second  wife  and  prouder  sister  made 
him  still  vindictive  towards  Mrs.  Shiriey ;  and 
he  offered  to  receive  him  and  his  child  into 
his  presence  and  his  favour,  but  vowed  never 
to  see  or  acknowledge  the  woman  who  had 
duped  him  into  a  disgraceful  marriaj^e. 

**  This  is  conclusive !"  cried  Shirley,  in  a 
transport  of  rage,  and  throwing  the  letter  into 
the  lap  of  his  wife,  and  he  has  no  more  a 
son.  What !  does  he  think  me  void  of  affec- 
tion and  of  honour — ^ay,  and  of  intellect  and 
feeling!  Does  he  think  that  I  could  have 
loved  a  woman  capable  of  duping  me  into 
marriage !  If  he  were  not  my  father,  1  would — " 
But,  he  is  your  father,  dearest  William," 
cried  Catherine,  "and  we  have  offended  him; 
therefore  it  is  ri^ht  that  we  should  humble 
ourselves  before  him.** 

We  have  done  so ;  but  never  shall  we  do 
so  affain,  my  Catherine !  No,  I  will  let  this 
haugnty  General  Shirley  know,  that  I  am 
prouder  of  my  wife  and  of  her  virtues,  than 
of  all  the  boasted  race  of  ancestors  oiv  whose 
account  I  am  commanded  to  be  a  villain  !** 

•*  Oh,  my  kind,  my  generous  love !"  cried 
his  grateful  wife. 

Generous !  Why,  Catherine,  do  you  think 
I  have  any  merit  in  not  resigning  you  1" 

Let  this  suffice  to  show  the  faithful  and  de- 
voted love  which  Shiriey  felt  for  his  wife. 
Let  it  also  account  for  his  subsequent  conduct, 
when  the  sudden  death  of  her  mother,  and  the 
^If-upbraidings  of  her  heart  for  having  been 
'the  means  of  estranging  her  husband  from  his 
father,  preyed  incessantly  upon  her  spirits,  and 
'brought  on  a  decline,  to  which  in  early  life 
she  had  discovered  a  tendency. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  paint  the  agony  with 
which  Shirley  watched  beside  her  fevered 
pillow,  and  viewed  the  gradual  progress  of 
decay.  But  to  her  the  consciousness  of  ap- 
iiroaching  death  was  cheered  by  the  hope  that 
her  death  would  restore  the  son  to  the  father. 

"Shirley,"  she  cried,  "I  trust  that  I  have 
made  our  child  all  the  amends  I  could  for 
having  given  her  a  mother  so  humbly  born ; — 
I  could  not  give  her  noble  blood,  but  I  have 
given  her  I  trust  noble  sentiments,  and  just 
principles  of  action ;  for  I  have  taught  her  to 
own  no  arbiter  on  earth  but  her  own  con- 


science, strengthened  and  enlightened  by  faith 
and  prayer,  together  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  merits  of  her  Redeemer,  and  the  goodness 
of  her  Creator." 

"  You  have  done  still  more,"  replied  Shir- 
ley, in  a  faltering  voice ;  "  you  have  given  her 
your  own  spotless  example. — But  must  I  lose 
you ! — No,  no,  it  can  not,  shall  not  be." 

"  It  will — it  must — "  she  replied  in  a  faint 
and  hunied  tone;  "  but  1  have  one  great  con- 
solation in  dying ;  namely,  the  assurance  that 
with  me  all  obstacles  to  your  reconciliation 
with  your  father  will  be  at  an  end.  Yes, 
when  I  am  gone  he  will  forgive  you."  — As 
she  feebly  uttered  this,  a  sweet  smile  played 
upon  her  lips,  and  in  another  instant  her  dis- 
tracted husband  was  convinced  that  these 
words  and  that  smile  were  her  last. 

Need  I  paint  the  anguish  of  the  husband 
and  the  daughter] — But  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  describe  the  effect  so  difierent  to  what 
she  intended  they  should  have  —  which  her 
last  words  and  wishes  had  on  the  heart  of  her 
husband.  For,  though  Shirley  had  witnessed, 
and  even  joined  in  the  last  rites  of  religion, 
when  administered  to  his  dying  wife, — of  that 
religion  which  teaches  forgiveness  of  injuries 
as  indispensable  and  necessary  to  our  own  for- 
giveness,— still,  such  was  the  perverted  nature 
of  his  sorrow,  that  he  had  no  relief  but  in 
venting  it  in  execrations  of  his  father's  cruelty, 
and  in  resolutions  never  to  forgive  it. 

"No — "  he  delighted  to  exclaim,  "the 
father  who  rejected  her,  shall  nevenhave  the 
comfort  of  receiving  me/  and  I  shall  have 
pleasure  in  rejecting  with  disdain  the  tardy 
and  solitary  forgiveness  which  he  will  no 
doubt  offer  me.** 

He  did  not  long  expect  it  in  vain.  The 
General,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Shirley  in  the  paper,  wrote  a  letter  blotted 
with  tears  to  his  son,  conjuring  him  to  hasten 
to  him  with  his  daughter,  and  take  up  his 
future  abode  at  bis  house. — It  was  then  with 
a  savage  grief,  and  an  indulgence  of  very  bitter 
feelings,  that  William  Shirley  sat  down  to 
write  to  his  father,  rejecting  for  ever  all  terms 
of  reconciliation  with  him,  and  declaring  that, 
when  he  disdained  to  receive  his  angel  wife, 
he  for  ever  deprived  himsdf  of  his  son. 

This  duty  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  (as  he 
called  it)  accomplished,  he  consigned  his 
daughter  to  the  care  of  an  odd-tempered  but 
respectable  woman,  whose  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Morland*s  father-in-law  by  a  first 
marriage.  This  woman  was  Mrs.  Merle,  to 
whose  husband  Shirley  had  lent  considerable 
sums  of  money,  without  even  a  prospect  of 
resaining  them. 

But  Captain  Shirley  knew  that,  now  her 
husband  was  dead,  in  Mrs.  Merie  his  daugh- 
ter would  find  at  least  a  watchful  guardian ; 
and  as  every  one  who  had  known,  lived,  or 
been  connected  with  his  wife,  had  a  charm  for 
him,  Shiriey  felt  his  preference  of  Mrs.  Merle, 
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as  his  child*s  guardian,  grrow  stronffer  every 
hoar.  Besides,  lie  knew  that  Mrs.  Merle  and 
Lucy  were  struggling  with  undeserved  indi- 
gence, the  result  of  Mr.  Merle's  imprudence; 
and  though  he  had  suffered  considerably  by 
the  father  and  the  husband,  his  generous  heart 
yearned  to  benefit  the  daughter  and  the  mother. 

Captain  Shirley  had  a  small  independent 
property,  left  him  by  an  aunt,  and  he  had 
some  prize-money ;  but  his  means  were  not  at 
all  proportionate  to  his  generous  spirit ;  and 
when  he  placed  Catherine  under  Mrs.  Merle's 
care,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  al- 
low her  what  he  thought  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  reside  in  London,  and  Catherine  enough 
to  pay  for  her  masters  and  her  dress.— Still,  it 
was  necessary  that  Mrs.  Merle  should  live  in 
London,  that  Catherine  might  have  the  best 
masters ;  and  having  seen  the  former  settled 
there,  and  his  daughter  under  her  protection. 
Captain  Shirley  set  off  on  a  ramble  over  the 
British  isles;  then,  when  tired  of  wandering, 
he  returned  to  London,  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  Catherine,  and  volunteered  on  board 
a  ship  in  the  fleet 

Meanwhile,  such  was  Mrs.  Merle's  good 
management,  and  such  the  habits  of  industry 
and  economy  which  had  been  taught  Catherine 
by  her  mother,  that  the  want  of  money  was 
never  felt  by  either  of  them ;  and  while  Mrs. 
Merle  contrived  to  save  a  few  pounds  every 
year  to  send  to  her  husband  in  America,  Ca- 
therine had  always  a  little  hoard  for  the  wants 
of  the  deserving  indigent,  whom  it  was  Lucy's 
care  to  find  out,  and  make  known  to  her  richer 
friend. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  at  the  end  of 
three  years  from  the  death  of  his  wife.  Cap- 
tain Shirley  fell  with  glory  in  the  defence  of 
his  country.  But  I  have  now  to  relate,  that 
his  long-suppressed  tenderness  towards  his  fa- 
ther returned  in  all  its  original  force,  when  or- 
ders for  a  general  engagement  the  next  day 
were  issued,  and  he  recollected  that  before  that 
day's  sun  should  set,  he  might  be  past  giving 
or  receiving  forgiveness.  The  thought  affected 
him  even  to  tears ;  and  giving  way  to  all  the 
native  softness  of  his  heart,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  General 

"My  dear,  dear  father, — Orders  are  given 
for  a  general  engagement  to-morrow — and  I, 
to  whom  life,  since  the  loss  of  her  whom  if 

Jrou  had  known  you  must  have  loved,  has  been 
ittle  better  than  a  burthen,  may  be  led  perhaps 
by  my  feelings,  as  well  as  my  duty,  into  the 
thickest  of  the  battle,  and  I  may  fall  before 
thefiaht  is  ended.  Then,  take  my  forgiveness, 
which  till  now  I  have  so  sturdily  withheld. 
And  oh  !  grant  me  yours,  I  beseech  you; — 
first,  for  my  disobedience;  secondly,  for  my 
lata  callousfiess  to  your  affectionate  advances ! 
Oh !  my  father ! — when  one  finds  oneself  per- 
haps on  the  very  brink  of  eternity,  and  of  final 
jadgment,  oneself,  how  poor,  how  weak,  how 
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wicked,  appear  all  earthly  enmities !— enmity 
towards  a  parent  too ! — ^Terrible  idea ! — and  at 
this  moment,  at  this  thought,  your  kindnesses, 
your  doting  fondness,  your  care  of  me  during 
a  sickly  infancy,  and  your  indulgence  to  my 
riper  years,  all  crowd  to  my  remembrance,  i^d 
my  brow  is  covered  with  drops  of  agony  at 
the  consciousness  of  the  misery  I  have  occa- 
sioned you ! 
"  Forgive  me— oh !  forgive  me !  and  prove 
ou  do  so,  by  taking  to  your  home  and  to  your 
eart  my  orphan  girl !  Enclosed  is  her  address. 
"  You  will  find  her  worthy  of  the  angel  who 
bore  her ;  and  love  her  not  the  less  for  the  re- 
semblance she  bears  to  me !    If  I  fall,  I  have 
given  orders  for  this  to  be  forwarded  to  you. 
If  I  live,  we  shall  meet  again ! 
"  Farewell !  farewell ! 
"  Your  repentant  and  affectionate 

**  William  Shirley." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

But  to  return  to  the  dinner  at  General 
Shirley's,  for  which  Catherine  and  Lord  Shir- 
ley were  gone  to  prepare  when  I  began  the 
story  of  the  General's  unfortunate  son. 

The  General,  his  sister,  and  Lord  Shirley, 
were  assembled  in  the  dinner-room  when  Ca- 
therine made  her  appearance.  Her  afternoon 
dress  displayed  the  beauty  of  her  form  and  of 
her  arms  to  great  advantage;  but  her  face  was 
swollen  even  to  disfigurement  by  recent  and 
incessant  crying ;  aiid  her  every  motion  and 
gesture  seemed  to  betray  the  abandonment  of 
calm  but  settled  sorrow. 

The  General's  attention  had  hitherto  been 
somewhat  taken  from  himself  by  the  singular 
introduction  of  Cathei^ne  to  hia  knowledge, 
and  by  the  activihr  of  thought  concerning  her 
which  that  introduction  had  given  birth  to. 
But  he  now  began  to  feel  the  languor  of  hope- 
less regret ;  and  when  he  saw  her  grief-dis- 
figured countenance,  he  felt  only  too  forcibly 
that  his  son's  death  was  as  present  to  him  as 
ever. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  him,  she  went  up  to 
him,  and  throwing  her  arms  affectionately 
round  him,  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
while  a  tear  trickled  down  her  cheek.  But 
recovering  herself  before  the  servant  came  to 
announce  dinner,  Catherine  gracefully  with- 
drew herself  from  the  General's  embrace,  and 
curtsied  coldly  to  her  aunt,  but  still  more  cold- 
ly to  the  earl, — giving  him  at  the  same  time  a 
look  that  almost  expressed  aversion. 

In  the  rooming  he  had  felt  great  mortifica- 
tion in  being  forced  to  own  to  himself  that 
Catherine  felt  perfectly  indifferent  towards 
him.  But  if  his  interpretation  of  her  look  and 
manner  in  the  evening  was  just,  willingly 
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would  he  haye  now  exchanged  her  present 
feeling  for  that  of  indifierence.  Yet,  how 
conld  he  have  offended  herl  And  why  so 
unusually  kind  to  the  General,  and  so  unusu- 
ally cold  and  haughty  towards  him  1  What- 
ever was  the  reason  of  this  change,  it  gave 
him  pain ;  and  he  was  relieved,  rather  than 
distressed,  when  the  General  desired  him  to 
lead  his  sister,  while  he  should  follow  with 
the  new  maitresse  de  la  rruUton. 

"Did  you  hear  thatV  whispered  the  de- 
posed queen  as  she  leaned  on  the  earPs  arm. 
"  To  be  displaced  by  such  a  chit,  too !  What 
can  she  know  of  sitting  at  the  head  of  a  ta- 
ble 1" 

Bat  Catherine,  as  if  used  to  the  situation, 
took  her  seat  without  any  embarrassment, 
and  helped  and  attended  to  her  guests  with  all 
the  ease  of  a  woman  of  fashion ;  except  that, 
as  usual,  whenever  she  moved  or  spoke,  a 
colour  brilliant  as  the  hue  of  carmine  mounted 
from  the  bottom  of  her  cheeks  to  the  rest  of 
her  face,  forming  a  beautiful  and  striking  con- 
trast to  the  usually  transparent  paleness  of  her 
face.  But  as  soon  as  the  emotion,  from 
whatever  cause,  had  subsided,  her  cheek  lost 
its  colour,  and  on  her  lips  alone  crimson  held 
its  unvarying  station.  In  vain,  during  the 
meal,  did  Mrs.  Baynton  endeavour  to  discover 
a  fault  in  the  behaviour  of  Catherine,  whether 
as  a  carver,  a  helper,  or  a  president. 

Lord  Shirley  was  a  no  less  attentive  obser- 
ver; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  constantly 
mantling  blush  before  mentioned,  his  fasti- 
diousness would  have  led  him  to  pronounce 
her  too  much  at  her  ease  for  her  time  of  life ; 
especially,  too,  as  he  was  not  a  little  piqued 
by  the  continued  coldness  and  stateliness  of 
her  manner  to  him. — There  was  little  eaten 
and  nothing  said  during  the  meal.  The  Ge- 
neral and  Catherine  had  no  appetite,  from  sor- 
row ;  the  earl,  from  a  mixture  of  alarm  and 
pi(fue;  and  Mrs.  Baynton,  from  a  violent  fit 
of  lU-humour  at  being  displaced  by  her  niece, 
without  having  it  in  her  power  to  declare  that 
her  niece  was  unfit  to  succeed  her. 

Shortly  after  the  desert  was  served,  Cathe- 
rine askeid  her  aunt  if  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  her  to  retire ;  and,  having  received  a  nod  of 
assent,  she  rose;  when  a  servant  brought  in 
a  letter  sealed,  and  delivered  it  to  the  General. 

"  That  is  my  poor  father's  hand,'*  exclaim- 
ed Catherine,  glancing  her  eye  over  the  let- 
ter ;  then,  dreading  to  see  the  agony  which 
she  expected  the  sight  of  his  lost  son's  pos- 
thumous address  to  him  would  occasion  her 
grandfather  to  experience,  she  hastily  lefl  the 
room,  regardless  that  she  walked  before  Mrs. 
Baynton. 

This  negligence  was  an  affront  not  to  be 
pardoned ;  and,  instead  of  repairing  with  her 
niece  into  the  sitting-room,  the  enraged  lady 
went  up  into  her  own  room  to  complain  to  her 
complaisant  abigail,  how  ill  her  new-found  and 
conceited  niece  had  behaved  to  her. 


But  Catherine  scarcely  noticed  her  absence ; 
for  she  was  too  much  engrot^sed  by  thinking 
what  that  letter  contained.  The  increased  tS- 
fection  in  her  manner  to  the  General,  was  the 
consequence  of  reading  his  letters  to  her  fa- 
ther, inviting  him  to  come  with  his  dausrhter 
and  reside  with  him.  The  first  letter  failed 
to  move  her  heart  towards  him,  because  it  ex- 
pressed no  regret  at  having  refused  to  see  her 
mother;  but  the  next  letter,  which  her  father 
in  the  paroxysm  of  his  first  feelinffs  had  ne- 
ver opened,  but  had  deposited  in  the  cabinet, 
calleo  forth  the  tenderest  pity  towards  the  suf* 
fering  parent ;  for  in  that  letter  he  execrated 
his  past  cruelty ;  said  he.  would  give  worlds 
to  recall  his  daughter-in-law  to  life,  and  to  re- 
ceive her  to  his  house  and  to  his  heart.  And 
as  Catherine  felt  assured  that,  if  her  father  had 
read  this  letter,  it  would  have  had  a  concilia- 
tory effect  on  his  feelings,  and  would  have  led 
him  perhaps  to  the  presence  of  his  father,  the 
idea  of  the  General  as  her  mother's  enemy 
faded  gradually  from  her  mind ;  and  when  she 
next  beheld  his  grief-worn  countenance,  she 
could  not  help  hastening  to  him  in  the  man- 
ner above  described. 

The  cabinet  contained  also  other  reminis- 
cences of  both  her  parents,  which  had  entirely 
subverted  her  newly  assumed  composure,  and 
sent  her  down  with  every  mark  of  sorrow  in 
her  appearance.  She  was  still  pacing  the 
room,  but  in  oppressive  thought,  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  lapse  of  time,  when  the  gen- 
tlemen entered ;  and  she  saw  evident  marks 
of  deep  emotion  in  the  face  of  Lord  Shirley. 

The  General  endeavoured  to  speak,  but 
could  not.  But  on  her  offering  to  take  the  let- 
ter he  held  in  his  hand,  he  snatched  it  away 
from  her,  saying,  "  No ;  this  is  not  for  your 
eye  ye/,  my  love;  it  has  nearly  broken  my 
heart,  and  could  have  no  good  effect  on  yours. 
See,  it  has  been  too  much  for  poor  Lionel 
there.  Still  it  has  been  a  cordial  to  my  heart, 
as  it  proves  how  earnestly  he  wished  you  to 
be,  in  case  of  his  decease,  under  my  protec- 
tion." 

Catherine,  though  disappointed  in  not  see- 
ing the  letter,  acquiesced  in  the  -decision. 
"  But  why,  (thought  she,)  should  Lord  Shir^ 
ley  be  thus  affected  V  and  her  eye,  when  it 
turned  on  him,  insensibly  lost  some  of  its  stern- 
ness. 

At  this  moment  the  General,  looking  at  him, 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Lionel !  had  I  but  listened 
to  your  wise,  benevolent,  and  disinterested 
advice,  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  both  my  son 
and  his  wife  would  have  been  alive  and  hap-  ^ 
py,  and  here !' 

"  Dear  sir !"  cried  Lord  Shirley  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  "  you  must  not  feel  and  talk  thus." 

"  Not  feel  thus ! — not  feel,  when  yon  know 
that  I  was  a  hard-hearted  obstinate  old  fool, 
and  not  all  your  repeated  and  eloquent  entrea- 
ties, both  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  writing. 
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could  prarail  on  me  to  receive  my  son's  wife 
as  well  as  my  son  to  my  forgiveness !" 

^  What!— Is  it  possible  1  Could  Lord  Shir- 
ley,— did  he,  —  was  he  the  advocate  for  my 
poor  mother!"  cried  Catherine,  her  whole 
face  lighting  up  with  pleasure  and  surprise, 
though  tears  trembled  in  her  eyelids. 

**To  be  sure  he  was — and  I  can  show  you 
his  letters ;  for  I  kept  them — I  kept  them  to 
his  honour  and  my  disgjace!" 

**Then  why,  why  was  this  written  ?"  said 
Catherine,  eagerly  taking  a  letter  from  her 
pocket,  and  showing  it  to  Lord  Shirley.  It 
was  from  Mrs.  Baynton  to  her  nephew ;  and 
after  pages  of  reviling  it  added,  "  And  I  as- 
sure you  that  that  admirable,  sensible  young 
man,  the  Earl  Shirley,  the  head  of  your  house, 
agrees  with  me  in  all  I  have  said,  and  will  do 
his  utmost  to  prevent  my  brother's  receiving 
either  you  or  your  wife." 

Amazement,  mixed  with  indignation,  de- 
prived Lord  Shirley,  at  first,  of  utterance. 
But  at  length  he  exclaimed,  **  Never,  in  any 
respect,  did  I  authorize  Mrs.  Baynton  to  think 
these  sentiments  mine  ;  and  all  I  can  remem- 
ber to  have  said  in  reply  to  her  violent  invec- 
tives was,  *I  own,  madam,  I  wish  my  cousin 
had  married  a  woman  of  his  own  rank,  be- 
cause I  am  no  friend  to  unequal  marriages ;' 
and  on  these  words,  for  I  left  her  soon  after, 
she  must  have  founded  what  I  consider  as  a 
very  heavy  charge  against  me  —  that  of  wish- 
ing to  foment  discord ;  and  contrary,  as  I 
hope  the  General  will  convince  you,  both  to 
my  principles  and  my  practice,  in  this  instance 
as  in  every  other." 

*'  Oh  !  I  am  convinced,  quite  convinced,  al- 
ready," cried  the  enthusiastic  Catherine,  seiz- 
ing Lord  Shirley's  hand  between  both  hers ; 
then,  looking  up  in  his  serious  face  with  a  sort 
of  supplicating  smile,  which  he  had  thought  her 
features  incapable  of,  she  added,  Lord  Shir- 
ley, dear  Lord  Shirley!  do  pray  forgive  the 
resentment  which  I  was  betrayed  into  by  this 
wicked  letter;  and  pray  forget — but,  no,  I 
hope  you  did  not  remark  all  the  cold  haughty 
looks  which  I  gave  you  during  dinner-time.' 

Lord  Shirley  was  so  taken  by  surprise,  so 
fluttered  by  the  continued  affectionate  pressure 
of  her  hands,  that  he  could  not  recollect  him- 
self sufficiently  even  to  return  it;  and  it  was 
with  much  embarrassment  that  he  at  last  articu- 
lated. It  is  impossible,  that  any  one  of  your 
looks.  Miss  Shirley,  can  remain  unnoticed; 
and  I  own  they  gave  me  exquisite  pain,  for 
which  even  this  frank  and  kind  acknowledg- 
ment can  scarcely  make  me  amends ;  — but  at 
length  you  do  me  justice,  and  thus  let  me  still 
further  repay  myself  for  the  misery  you  have 
occasioned." 

So  saying,  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips ; 
and  a  smilei  of  meaning  passed  for  one  mo- 
ment across  those  of  the  General;  for  Lord 
Shirley  sighed  as  he  relinquished  her  hand. 


Catherine  only  blushed — but  that  she  did  every 
moment. 

But,  hush !  here  comes  my  aunt,"  said 
Catherine;  '^and  I  conjure  you  say  not  a 
word  on  the  subject  of  her  misrepresentation. 
Pray  remember,  my  dear  grandfather,  and 
you,  my  dear  cousin,"  (and  she  smiled  while 
she  said  so,  an  epithet  she  used,  to  try  to  make 
Lord  Shirley  forget  her  past  coldness,)  ''that 
it  is  mv  wish  to  make  my  aunt  my  friend, 
which  I  can  never  do  while  1  am  the  means 
of  procuring  her  severe  reproofs  or  taunting 
sarcasms." 

*'  Make  her  your  friend  !  She  ought  to  be 
your  friend  ready-made,  if  she  felt  properly 
and  naturally,"  exclaimed  the  General. 

'*  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that,  according  to 
natural  feelings ;  unless  by  natural  feelings," 
observed  Lord  Shirley,  '*  you  mean  the  ties  of 
blood  ;  for  the  lady's  dislike  of  a  young  and 
lovely  great-niece  who  is  wholly  a  stranger  to 
her,  and  whose  coming  into  the  family  de- 
prives her  both  of  consequence  and  authority, 
would  appear  to  me,  especially  in  a  woman 
not  remarkable  for  her  fine  temper,  a  very  na- 
tural feeling." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  General,  "  natural 
or  unnatural,  I  heartily  pity  you,  my  poor 
child,  for  being  exposed  to  its  results." 

"  I  do  not  pity  myself,"  replied  Catherine, 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  the 
General  and  Lord  Shirley  knew  not  exactly 
how  to  define,  but  which  those  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  her  mind  would  have  call- 
ed devotional,  —  *'  I  do  not  pity  myself ;  be- 
cause I  believe  all  trials  of  temper  to  be  salu- 
tary ;  and  as  this  world  is  a  state  of  probation, 
and  the  little  daily  trials  of  life  are  perhaps 
more  difficult  to  be  borne  than  great  and  un- 
usual ones,  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  think 
that  dispensation  otherwise  than  a  kind  one, 
which  must  call  into  use  those  serviceable 
and  Christian  virtues,  patience  and  forbear-^ 
anoe." 

There  was  a  look  almost  amounting  to  a 
look  of  alarm  which  passed  at  this  moment 
between  the  General  and  the  peer ;  for,  though 
respectable  men  and  sincere  believers,  their 
religrion  was  a  thing  which  they  were  contented 
to  know  that  they  possessed,  without  bringing* 
it  into  everv-day  use,  like  family  jewels  not  fit 
for  every-day  wear;  its  efficacy  as  a  daily 
guide,  as  the  impeller  to  good  feelings  and  the 
restrainer  of  unkind  ones,  and  as  a  purifier  and 
regulator  of  the  thoughts  as  well  as  actions, 
was  never  present  to  their  minds ;  and  any  per- 
sons who  should  venture  to  make  it  evia^nt 
that  with  them  such  an  influence  was  per- 
petually present,  they  were  consequently  in 
the  habit  of  styling  method  ists  and  fanatics. 
And  here  was  a  beautiful  girl  talking  of  this 
world  as  bein^  a  state  of  probation,  and  of 
courting  trials  in  order  to  call  forth  christian 
virtues!  Yet  they  both  thought  Catherine 
spoke  with  great  simplicity ;  there  was  no  af- 
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fectation  of  superabundant  righteousness,  and 
when  Mrs.  Baynton  entered  the  room,  the 
smile  with  which  she  regarded  her  was  evi- 
dently sincere,  and  bore  strong  marks  of  an 
unaffectedly  kind  and  christian  spirit. 

You  look  cold,*'  said  Catherine,  setting  a 
chair  for  her  aunt  very  near  the  fire ;  "  pray 
take  this  seat." 

And  cross  too !"  muttered  the  General. 

"  I  thank  you,"  coldly  replied  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton ;  then  with  a  forced  and  bitter  smile,  she 
added,  I  thank  you,  madam,  fordoing  the  ho- 
nours of  this  fireside  to  me!" 

"Whew!"  whistled  the  General;  while 
Catherine  by  a  look  besought  his  forbearance, 
and  proved  her  own  by  taking  no  notice  of 
this  ungracious  speech,  but  seating  herself  by 
Mrs.  Baynton's  side,  she  fell  into  a  mournful 
though  not  sullen  silence ;  a  silence  which  no 
one,  from  different  causes,  was  disposed  to 
break.  Lord  Shirley  was  contemplating  the 
fine  profile  of  Catherine,  which  acquired  new 
beauty  from  the  declining  attitude  of  the  head, 
while  the  direction  of  her  eyes  to  the  fire,  dis- 
nlayed  the  beauty  of  her  long  dark  eye-lashes. 
Mrs.  Bay  nton's  inclination  to  talk  was  checked 
by  every  species  of  ill-humour.  And  sad,  ten- 
der, remorseful  recollections  kept  the  General 
silent,  till  at  last,  with  a  look  ^d  a  sigh  of 
agony  he  suddenly  rose  and  left  the  room. 
Cfatherine's  eyes  followed  him,  filling  with 
tears  as  they  did  so ;  and  when  he  closed  the 
door,  she  laid  her  hands  on  the  table  near  her, 
and  leaned  her  head  on  them. 

She  had  thus  for  a  few  minutes  indulged  her 
sympathy  with  the  General,  when  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton exclaimed,  "  Upon  my  word.  Miss  Shir- 
ley, you  have  an  excellent  idea  indeed  of  en- 
tertaining your  guests !  Lord  Shirley  will  not 
find  his  visit  very  amusing." 

"  Could  Lord  Shirley  come  to  the  house  of 
mourning  expecting  to  be  entertained,  ma- 
dam?" replied  Catherine,  meekly. 

At  least  he  did  not  expect  such  unneces- 
sary mopishness !  I  dare  say  you  would  have 
talked  rast  enough  to  Mrs.  Norris  and  your 
other  old  associates." 

An  indignant  blush  overspread  the  cheek  of 
Catherine;  but  with  a  sudden  effort  she  re- 
sumed her  composure,  turning  her  eyes  now 
evidently  full  of  tears  on  the  ground ;  then  ris- 
ing, she  made  a.ffraceful  bend  of  the  head  to 
Mrs.  Baynton  and  the  earl,  and  walked  to  the 
door. 

"  Pray,  madam,  are  you  going  after  my  bro- 
ther?" asked  Mrs.  Baynton. 

"  Yes,  madam,  it  is  my  intention  to  follow 
him ;  I  conclude  he  has  gone  to  his  study,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  good  for  him  to  be  alone." 

"  May  be  so,"  replied  her  aunt ;  "  but  though 
I  am  his  sister,  and  have  known  him  longer 
than  you,  I  never  dared  to  intrude  into  his  re- 
tirement; no,  nor  even  his  poor  dear  last  wife, 
whom  he  loved  better  than  he  ever  did  love  or 
ever  can  love  any  one  in  the  world." 


"  I  conclude  he  did  indeed  love  her,"  said 
Catherine  with  a  deep  sigh ;  for  she  recollected 
it  was  this  poor  dear  wife's  influence  that  had 
so  long  prevented  him  firom  forgiving  her  fa- 
ther. "But  circumstances  are  changed  since 
— ^the  General  has  lost  his  only  child,  and  I 
am  that  child's  daughter — surely  then  he  will 
not  deem  my  wish  to  soothe  him  by  weeping 
with  him  an  impertinent  intrusion  f  At  any 
rate  it  is  my  duty  to  offer  him  my  sympathy 
and  society,  and  if  he  dislikes  to  have  them  he 
will  be  candid  enough  to  say  so." 

So  saying,  and  without  waiting  for  more 
objections  from  her  provoking  relative,  she 
left  the  room,  and  hastened  to  the  General's 
study;  leaving  Mrs.  Baynton  to  vent  her  feel- 
ings to  the  sympathizing  peer,  as  she  flattered 
herself  she  should  find  him. 

"There  now,"  she  began,  "did  you  ever, 
my  lord,  see  such  a  conceited,  obstinate,  in- 
dependent miss? — No  deference  for  the  opin- 
ion of  those,  at  least  more  experienced  than 
herself.  And  what  a  want  of  manners,  to  go 
and  intrude  into  a  gentleman's  study,  who 
evidently  retired  in  oraer  to  be  alone !" 

"  But  that  gentleman  is  her  grandfather," 
coolly  replied  Lord  Shirley;  "  and  it  must  be 
a  consolation  to  both  of  them  to  weep  together 
over  their  mutual  loss." 

"  As  to  A«r  loss,  I  do  not  believe  she  thinks 
much  of  it  now  she  has  gained  so  much,  and 
caused  herself  to  be  acknowledged  as  General 
Shiriey's  heiress.  Now,  do  you  believe,  my 
lord,  that^  if  she  had  really  loved  her  father 
she  could  have  cared  if  the  General  had  fallen 
down  and  died,  or  been  trodden  to  death  in 
the  street?  And  could  she  have  forgiven 
him,  and  hung  about  him  so  soon,  in  that  bold 
way  ?" 

Lord  Shirley  had  resolved  to  endeavour  to 
soothe,  and  not  irritate  Mrs.  Baynton,  if  pos- 
sible, that  her  temper  might  not  be  rendered 
worse  than  usual,  and  Catherine  thereby  suf- 
fer more  than  she  need  suffer.  But  there  is 
nothing  that  rouses  the  resentment  of  a  gene- 
rous heart  more  than  unjust  accusations  of  the 
amiable  and  innocent;  and  Lord  Shirley  could 
not  hear  with  patience  this  misoonstruction  of 
actions  which  were  evidently  proofs  of  real 
tenderness  and  true  nobleness  of  nature;  and 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  had 
nothing  conciliating  in  it,  he  answered— 

"Your  niece,  madam,  accounted  for  her 
feelings  towards  the  General  the  other  night 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner ;  and  in  a  way 
that  did  not,  in  my  opinion,  call  in  question 
her  love  of  her  &ther ;  and  her  forgiveness  of 
the  General  so  soon,  was  only  a  proof  of  the 
religious  education  which  it  is  evident  she 
has  received." 

"All  methodistical  cant.  Lord  Shirley, 
which  she  learnt  amon^the  vulgar  people  she 
has  been  brought  up  with.  Yes«-I  hear  she 
is  mighty  religious." 

Lord  Shirley,  though  his  fears  respecting 
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Catherine's  being  righteous  overmuch"  were 
not  a  little  excited  by  this  information,  was 
too  indignant  at  the  petty  malice  of  his  angry 
companion  to  express  what  he  felt;  he  there- 
fore only  observed,  that  in  moments  of  afflic- 
tion, a  display  of  piety,  however  marked,  could 
not  warrant  the  accusation  against  any  one  of 
being  guilty  of  methodistical  cant ;  and  more 
especially  not,  against  an  artless,  quick-feel- 
ing girl  under  Miss  Shirley's  affecting  circum- 
stances. 

Men  and  women  may  be  pious  and  devo- 
tional in  prosperity,"  added  Lord  Shirley, 

but,  generally  speaking,  they  mtui  be  so  in 
adversity ;  and  where  should  a  bereaved  or- 
phan like  our  new-found  relative  look  for  com- 
fort and  support,  but  to  her  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  1"  • 
Grant  me  patience !"  cried  Mrs.  Baynton, 

if  this  girl's  methodism  has  not  affected  even 
you,  my  lord!  —  and  1  see, — yes,  I  see  very 
clearly  that  she  will  alienate  all  hearts  from 
me.  Yes  —  I  see,  I  am  sure  nobody  loves 
me— -I  am  the  most  miserable  woman  that  ex- 
ists;— I  dare  say  this  viper  will  soon  get  me 
turned  out  of  mv  brother's  house." 

Here  sobs  of  anger  choked  her  utterance, 
and  saved  the  vexed  but  disgusted  Lionel 
from  more  vituperative  agony.  Still  he  could 
not  help  eonsiaering  her  with  excessive  pity ; 
— for  what  consciousness  can  be  so  painful, 
and  so  difficult  to  endure,  as  that  expressed  by 
Macbeth,— *•  And  no  one  loves  me!"  And 
Lord  Shirley  knew  that  the  unhappy  Mrs. 
Baynton  had  only,  while  echoing  the  words 
of  Macbeth,  expressed  a  bitter  and  melancholy 
truth.  But  luckily  for  him  her  loud  expres- 
sions of  ^ief,  which  as  he  could  not  soothe. 
Lord  Shirley  dared  not  notice,  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  re-entrance  of  the  General  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  Catherine. 

On  seeing  them,  Mrs.  Baynton  rose  and  re- 
tired, throwing  the  door  aiier  her  with  consid- 
erable force. 

We  heard  the  sound  of  crying  and  wail- 
ing," said  the  General,  *'as  we  opened  the 
door;  1  hope,  Lionel,  you  have  not  been  beat- 
ing Mrs.  Baynton  1" 

I  have  been  wounding  her  a  little  with  my 
tongue,  I  believe,"  replied  the  earl ;  a  wea- 
pon which  I  thoueht  proper  to  use  in  defence 
of  injured  merit.'' 

**  I  am  sorry  you  wounded  her,"  said  Cathe- 
rine kindly,  however  justifiable  your  motives 
were." 

I  suspect,  Lionel,"  observed  the  General 
with  a  languid  smile,  Catherine  takes  the 
*  injured  merit'  to  herself,  and  concludes  she 
was  the  person  you  defended." 

Me !  was  it  indeed  me  whom  Lord  Shir- 
ley defended !"  said  Catherine  deeply  blush- 
ing ;  0 !  then  I  am  more  sorry  than  I  was 
before;— and  I  again  conjure  you,  my  kind 
cousin,  and  you,  my  dear  grandfather,  for  my 
take,  as  well  as  my  aunt's,  not  to  keep  up  this 


very  natural  dislike  of  me  at  preaent^  by  de- 
fending me  when  she  attacks  me,  or  praising 
me  as  if  in  opposition  to  her.  It  is  my  wish 
to  gain  her  affection  if  possible.  I  know  my 
progress  will  be  slow;  but  it  will  also  be 
sure,  if  I  am  allowed  to  work  my  way  quietly 
and  peaceably ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  shall, 
I  trust,  be  improving  myself  in  very  necessary 
virtues." 

To  the  good  sense  as  well  as  the  kindness 
of  this  reqiiest  her  hearers  could  not  be  deaf ; 
and  Lord  Shirley  promised  to  be  more  civil  to 
Mrs.  Baynton  than  ever,  provided  she  did  not 
speak  very  ill  of  her  great-niece;  and  the 
Genera]  promised  to  behave  as  well  as  he 
could. 

Mrs.  Baynton  did  not  appear  again  that 
night;  and  the  evening,  which  ended  early, 
served  to  exhibit  Catherine  as  a  soother  of  her 
afflicted  grandfather  in  so  amiable  a  light,— 
since  she  evidently  overcame  her  own  grief  fb 
order  to  endeavour  to  cheer  his, — that  Lord 
Shirley,  as  he  went  home,  convinced  himself 
it  was  his  duty  to  visit  the  General  every  day, 
and  that,  come  what  would,  he  would  dine 
there  again  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

When  Catherine  and  the  General  entered 
the  room  that  evening.  Lord  Shirley  thought 
he  perceived  a  look  of  satisfaction  on  Cathe- 
rine's countenance,  through  the  traces  of  tears 
which  evidently  obscured  the  brilliancy  of  her 
eyes ;  and  he  found  the  truth  of  his  observa- 
tion confirmed  when  the  General  called  him 
on  one  side  before  he  took  leave,  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  given  Catherine  permission 
to  invite  her  friend  Miss  Merle  to  stay  with 
her.  But,  that  as  he  knew  this  family  ar- 
rangement would  excessively  discompose  the 
nerves  of  his  sister,  he  wished  Lord  Shirley 
would  come  to  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
that  he  might  be  present  when  it  was  dis- 
closed to  her,  and  by  his  influence  over  her 
mind  at  once  keep  her  anger  in  proper  bounds, 
and  reconcile  her  to  a  circumstance  in  his 
opinion  as  just  as  it  was  desirable  to  his 
granddaughter. 

Lord  Shirley  promised  compliance.  But  as 
he  had  something  of  Mrs.  Bavnton's  pride, 
he  was  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  this  continua- 
tion of  Catherine's  intimacy  with  her  infe- 
riors, merely  by  his  dislike  that  the  aunt 
should  be  gratified  in  her  inclinations,  and  the 
niece  thwarted  in  hers.  Lord  Shiiley  was 
moreover  surprised  to  see  the  General  was  so 
much  afraid  of  the  displeasure  of  his  unamia- 
ble  and  also  powerless  sister,  as  to  wish  him 
to  be  present  in  order  to  stand  between  him 
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and  her  wrath.  He  must  therefore,  (though 
an  accurate  observer  generally  speaking)  have 
failed  to  observe  how  much  more  frequent  and 
sure  is  the  operation  of  fear  than  that  of  love, 
in  influencing  the  conduct  of  human  beings 
towards  each  other;  and  that  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  meek,  the  tender,  and  the  be- 
nevolent, in  both  sexes,  is  a  non-entity  com- 
pared to  the  dominion  enjoyed  by  the  violent, 
the  selfish,  and  the  overbearing. 

The  next  morning  Lord  Shirley,  even  before 
the  appointed  hour,  was  seated  at  the  General's 
breakfast-table. 

"  Well,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  Greneral, 
addressing  himself  very  kindly  to  Catherine; 

tell  me  at  what  hour  you  wish  the  carriage 
to  be  sent  to  bring  your  friend  Miss  Mene 
hither  1" 

**  As  soon  as  you  please,  sir,"  replied  Ca- 
therine with  subdued  but  evident  pleasure. 
'  **Miss  Merle!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Baynton, 

may  I  ask  what  she  is  coming  hither  for  1"  - 

"To  stay  with  my  granddaughter,"  coolly 
replied  the  General. 

**  Grant  me  patience !"  vociferated  his  sister. 
"What!  is  that  horrid  Miss  Merle  coming 
hither  ?  coming  to  stay  at  the  house  of  Gene- 
ral Shirley  as  a  companion  to  his  grand- 
dauahter  and  heiress  1" 

"Mrs.  Baynton,"  cried  the  General,  "/A^ 
Miss  Merle  is  coming  hither,  Mo/  Miss  Merle, 
who  loved,  consoled,  and  comforted  my  grand- 
daughter and  heiress  when  her  nearest  of  kin 
disowned,  neglected,  and  knew  her  not, — The 
Miss  Merle  who  deserved  and  gained  her 
grateful  affection,  while  her  grandfather  and 
her  aunt  unnaturally  took  no  notice  of  her. — 
This  is  the  Miss  Merle  who  is  coming  to  be 
my  guest  and  her  companion." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Baynton,  "  one  Lucy 
Merle,  the  vulgar,  democratic,  conceited 
daughter  of  the  vulgar,  vixenish  wife  of  a 
country  linen-draper  and  a  small-beer  brew- 
er." 

"Vulgar!  madam!  vul^r!"  exclaimed 
Catherine  with  a  glow  of  Indignation  man- 
tling on  her  cheek,  which  her  own  wrongs 
would  never  have  gathered  there;  "Miss 
Merle  vulgar  !  She  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  accomplished  girls  I  know." 

"You  know!"  retorted  Mrs.  Baynton; 

that  may  be,  and  yet  Lucy  Merle  be  a  very 
ordinary  sort  of  person." 

"Then  ask  Lord  Shirley,  madam,  if  he  did 
not  think  her  a  beautiful  creature." 

Lord  Shirley,  blushing  as  he  did  so,  replied 
that  he  scarcely  looked  at  her,  but  he  believed 
she  was  a  pretty  genteel-looking  girl. 

"  If  so  then,"  resumed  Mrs.  Baynton,  "  it 
is  more  particularly  improper  for  this  ]poung 
person  to  be  introduced  into  a  line  of  life  so 
much  above  her.  She  had  much  better  remain 
in  her  present  obscurity,  lest  she  become  an 
object  of  admiration  to  those  whose  designs, 
owing  to  the  lowliness  of  her  birth,  cannot  be 


honourable,  especially  as  her  father  is  in  an- 
other country,  and  she  has  no  protectof." 

More  than  the  "  hectic  of  a  moment"  passed 
across  the  cheek  of  Catherine  at  these  words, 
while  she  rose  in  strong  emotion  and  exclaim- 
ed, "No  protector,  madam!  Lucy  Merle  no 
protector !"  then  pausing,  and  deeply  sighing, 
she  reseated  herself  and  added, "  poor  Siing ! 
No— she  has  indeed  no  protector." 

"Then,"  rejoined  her  aunt,  "I  conclude 
you  feel  the  propriety  of  not  exposing  her  to 
improper  admiration  and  improper  addresses. 
Here  is  our  noble  cousin  here,"  added  she, 
smiling,  "  the  admiration  of  all  female  eyes, 
the  desire  of  all  female  hearts :  can  you  answer 
it  to  your  conscience  to  expose  your  friend  to 
the  danger  of  admiring  and  being  admired  by 
Aim  for  instance  1" 

"  Danger !  madam  !"  cried  Catherine, 
"  would  Lucy  Merle  have  any  danger  to  fear 
from  Lord  Shirley  1"  darting  at  him  as  she 
spoke  a  look  of  almost  fierce  inquiry. 

"  None— none  in  the  world,"  replied  Lord 
Shirley  eageriy, "  were  she  ever  so  cl^arming." 

"1  thought  so,"  returned  Catherine  with 
quickness. 

"That  remark  is  not  flattering  to  Lord 
Shirley's  power  of  pleasing;  for,  if  her  honour 
be  in  no  danger,  her  heart  might.  But  per- 
haps. Miss  Catherine,  you  think  the  earl  a 
good  speculation  for  your  friend,  and  you  wish 
^as  you  are  used  to  contemplate  unecjual  mar- 
riages with  complacency)  to  see  this  young 
person  the  wife  of  your  noble  cousin,  Lord 
Shirley  1" 

"Impossible  that  I  should  wish  such  a 
thing!'  replied  Catherine  with  a  degree  of 
eagerness  which  flattered  the  earl's  self-love 
— and  he  gazed  on  her  with  grateful  pleasure 
till  she  went  on  to  say, — "Impossible,  ma- 
dam !  not  only  because  I  have  been  brought 
up  to  reprobate  unequal*  marriages,  but  also 
because,  though  I  well  know  and  approve  the 
character  of  Lucy  Merle,  that  of  Lord  Shirley 
is  entirely  unknown  to  me  —  and  how  do  I 
know  that  he  would  make  her  happy  1" 

At  this  frank  avowal,  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  words  to  describe  the  astonishment,  the 
indignant  astonishment  that  shot  in  angry 
glances  from  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Baynton ;  the 
surprise  not  unmixed  with  archness  that  ap- 
peared on  the  countenance  of  the  General; 
and  the  confusion  and  mortification  that  show- 
ed themselves  in  a  succession  of  deep  blushes 
on  the  face  of  the  handsome  earl,  he  who  knew 
himself  to  be  the  most  admired  man  at  that 
moment  in  high  life. 

"  Lionel !"  said  the  General  laughing,  "  I 
told  you  this  girl  was  no  flatterer!" 

"  Flatterer !"  exclaimed  her  aunt,  "  she  is 
absolutely  rude  and  affronting,  as  well  as  ab- 
surd.— What !  to  suppose  that  one  Lucy  Merle 
would  not  be  too  happy  to  marry  a  nobleman, 
and  a  Shirley!" 

"  My  mother  married  a  Shirley,  and  her  so- 
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perior  in  rank ;  and  she  was  not  too  happy 
said  Catherine  deeply  sighing ;  *•  yet  she  knew, 
loTed,  and  idolized  the  character  of  the  man 
she  married.  But  surely  what  I  said  was  not 
rude ;  if  it  was  so,  I  request  your  pardon,  my 
lord.  I  doubt  not,  when  I  have  known  you 
longer,  I  shall  esteerti  you  as  you  deserve ; 
but  till  then,  surely  it  could  be  no  affront  to 
say  that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  nrust  you 
with  the  happiness  of  my  dearest  friend." 

"  Certainly,  certainly  not,"  answered  Lord 
Shirley  in  a  hurried  uncomfortable  manner; 
for  he  had  been  so  used  to  command  sudden 
as  well  as  unqualified  admiration,  that  the 
sensible  caution  evinced  by  Catherine's  inge- 
nuous declaration  had  given  him  a  feeling  of 
mortification  unusual,  and  therefore  hard  to  be 
borne;  especially  as  in  the  recesses  of  his 
heart  he  had  thought  that  Catherine  herself 
mi?ht  not  perhaps  be  reluctant  to  receive  his 
addresses ; — yet  he  was  now  honestly  inform- 
ed^bv  Catherine,  she  was  not  at  all  sure  he 
would  be  a  good  match  even  for  her  humble 
friend ! 

It  is  impossible,"  said  Mrs.  Baynton  with 
great  acrimony,  to  hold  any  satisfactory  con- 
versation with  persons  with  whom,  from  the 
company  they  have  kept  and  the  sort  of  edu- 
cation they  have  received,  one  can  have  no 
community  of  thought  or  feeling ;  and  I  fore- 
see that  you,  mv  deluded  brother,  by  allow- 
ing your  granddaughter  to  continue  her  ac- 
quaintance with  those  low  persons,  will  only 
perpetnate  those  notions  it  were  better  for  her 
to  get  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  —  Let  me 
tell  you,  Miss  Catherine  Shirley,  that  any  no- 
tice whatever  from  Lord  Shirley  would  be  an 
honour  to  a  Lucy  Merle." 

Any  notice  whatever,,  madam !"  echoed 
Catherine,  regrarding  her  with  surprise  mingled 
with  suspicion  and  alarm. 

It  is  vulgrar  to  repeat  a  person's  words, 
child!"  said  Airs.  Baynton;  **but  I  did  say 
•o." 

**  Then  you  said  wrong,  madam,"  exclaim- 
ed Lord  Shirley,  his  fine  face  suffused  with  a 
more  worthy  glow  than  what  had  so  lately 
crimsoned  it;  for  it  sprung  from  a  more  wor- 
thy cause,  and  one  becoming  the  real  noble- 
ness of  his  nature  and  the  correctness  of  his 
principles:  "The  notice  even  of  a  prince 
would  be  no  honour^  but  a  decided  dianonour, 
to  an^  woman,  however  low  her  situation  in 
life,  if  it  implied  dishonourable  wishes  and 
dishonourable  intentions;  'And,  so  far  from 
your  friend's  being  in  any  danger  from  my  as- 
siduities,— for  who  ever  dared,  even  by  impli- 
cation, to  brand*  me  with  the  name  of  seducer  1 
that,  were  she  in  danger  from  any  one  else,  I 
myself  would  be  to  her  the  protector  which 
Providence  has  denied  her !" 

•*  I  believe  you,  I  believe  you !"  cried  Ca- 
therine with  sparkling  eyes,  and  eagerly  giv- 
ing him  her  hand,  gazing  earnestly,  and  al- 
most unconsciously,  as  she  did  so,  on  the  earl's 
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deep  blush  and  ingenuous  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, which  carried  home  to  her  heart  the 
conviction  that  he  spoke  nothin?  but  the  truth. 
"  My  dear  lord,"  she  added,  **1  am  disposed 
to  think  very  highly  of  you  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  because  you  were  my  poor  father's  true 
and  zealous  friend;  and,  secondly,  because 
you  have  such  a  habit  of  blushing;  and  it 
was  a  remark  of  my  poor  mother's — that  be- 
ing whom  1  regarded  as  a  model  of  correct  ob- 
servation— *  th^t  women  may  blush  from  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  world,  from  weakness  of 
nerves,  and  many  inadequate  and  some  im- 
proper feelings;  but  a  man's  blushes,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  are  always,' 
said  she,  '  in  my  opinion,  a  proof,  that  an  in- 
tercourse with  that  world  has  not  rubbed  off 
the  gloss  of  his  best  feelings ;  but  that,  if  he 
be  not  still  entirely  virtuous,  he  retains  a  love 
of  virtue,  and  a  degrree  of  sensibility,  which 
may  ultimately  make  him  a  blessing  to  him- 
self and  others.' " 

Lord  Shirley  did  not  blush  the  less  for  these 
commendations  on  his  blushes,  which  Cathe- 
rine delivered  with  cheeks  slowing  like  his 
own.  But  though  Lord  Shirley  blushed  from 
pleasure,  it  was  not  unmixed  pleasure ;  as  the 
warmth  and  readiness  of  her  praise  was  even 
a  stronger  proof  of  her  indifference  than  her 
preceding  frankness  had  been. 

The  General  made  no  observation.  But  not 
so  his  sister.  She  drawing  herself  up,  with  a 
disdainful  look  declared,  that "  she  never  heard 
any  thing  so  indecorous  in  her  life,  as  a  young 
lady's  admiring  so  warmly  and  avowedly  a 
gentleman's  blushes!  It  was  really  fulsome 
flattery,  though  spoken  in  the  words  of  a  third 
person." 

Consternation  the  most  painful  kept  Cathe- 
rine silent,  and  indignation  Lord  Shirley ;  but 
the  Genera],  with  great  vehemence  declared, 
that  there  was  no  knowing  how  to  please  a 
crabbed  old  woman  like  her.  **  One  moment," 
cried  he,  "  you  scold  the  poor  child  because 
she  does  not  say  civil  things  to  a  man,  and 
the  next  you  abuse  her  because  she  says  too 
many  !" 

To  this  speech  his  sister  made  an  angrry  re- 
tort, which  he  as  angrily  answered;  till  harsh 
words  succeeded  so  rapidly  to  each  other,  that 
Lord  Shiriey  made  a  hasty  bow,  and  was  with- 
drawing from  so  unpleasant  a  scene,  but  was 
requested  to  stay  by  the  General,  who,  ringing 
the  bell,  desired  the  carriage  might  go  instantly 
for  Miss  Merle. 

This  order  led  Mrs.  Baynton  back  to  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  their  dispute;  and  she  desired 
to  know  whether  the  General  really  meant  that 
this  nobody  should  sit  at  table  with  them. 

"To  be  sure,  I  do." 

"What!  when  there  is  company?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  What  a  want  of  proper  pride  !" 

"  No— what  a  proof  of  true  pride !  Mrs. 
Baynton,  I  am  too  proud  to  suppose  the  man 
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or  woman  whom  /  think  good  enough  to  omo- 
ciaie  with  me  is  not  fit  company  for  any  guest 
of  mine/* 

But  how  do  you  know,  brother,  that  she 
will  not  help  herself  with  her  own  knife  and 
fork,  and  feed  herself  with  her  knife  V 

**And  suppose  she  should  !'*  replied  the  Ge- 
neral. Lord  Shirley,  don't  you  think  you 
could  survive  the  shock  1" 

"  Yes,  General,"  he  replied ;  **  as  I  have  not 
the  same  exquisite  susceptibility  which  distin- 
guishes, I  see,  another  ot  the  family." 

**I  must  be  allowed,"  said  Catherine  blush- 
ing, to  say,  that  you  seem,  madam,  to  have 
very  erroneous  notions  of  what  the  family  of  a 
respectable  tradesman  is.  My  friend  Lucy  has 
never  associated  with  the  very  vulgar,  though 
not,  probably,  with  the  very  high ;  and  I  am 
sure  she  has  too  strong  a  sense  of  nicety,  as 
well  as  decorum,  to  offend  against  the  decen- 
cies of  life  at  any  table." 

1  do  not  doubt  it— I  do  not  doubt  it  at  all, 
my  dear,"  replied  the  General,  spite  of  what 
that  fantastical  old  lady  thinks  or  says." 

"Brother!  General  Shirley!  /— 1— <lespise 
you !"  said  his  sister,  nearly  choked  with  pas- 
sion, and  leaving  the  room  with  precipitation ; 
while  Catherine,  only  too  conscious  that  she 
was  already,  and  must  become  still  more,  a 
constant  source  of  contention  between  her  aunt 
and  her  grandfather,  could  not  regain  her  tran- 
quillity, though  kindly  soothed  by  the  General 
and  the  earl. 

*•  Do  not  grieve,  my  sweet  child,"  said  the 
General ;  "  if  she  had  not  this  and  you  to  com- 
plain of,  she  would  have  something  else.  Com- 
plaining is  to  her  like  a  prepared  atmosphere 
to  the  consumptive  patient;  she  could  not  live 
without  it.  She  led  my  first  wife  a  wearisome 
existence,  who  was  a  sweet  gentle  being,  and 
had  not  spirit  enough  to  resist  her;  and  never- 
theless my  sister  always  declared  that  Mrs. 
Shirley  was  the  worst  of  tempers.  My  second 
wife  kept  her  in  order,  and  she  hated  her  du- 
ring her  life ;  but  when  she  died,  she  declared 
she  was  the  most  angelic  creature  breathing ! 
In  short,  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  obli- 
quities of  temper;  all  one  can  do  is  to  curb 
one's  own  temper,  and  to  bear  with  that  of 
others." 

"  But  one  cannot  do  that  with  certainty 
without  the  aid  of  r«/icion,"  cried  Catherine. 
*•  And  tried  as  I  am  likely  to  be,  what  do  I 
not  owe  to  that  excellent  mother  who  taught 
me  to  endeavour  to  be  a  practical  Christian, 
and  that  excellent  father,  who  added  his  in- 
structions to  hers !"  A  mournful  silence  en- 
sued, which  was  broken  by  the  arrival  of  Lucy 
Merle. 

Catherine  immediately  left  the  room  to  re- 
ceive her  friend  and  conduct  her  to  her  own 
apartment;  while  Lord  Shirley,  declaring  his 
intention  of  returning  to  dinner,  left  the  Gen- 
eral to  himself. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Before  the  dinner-hour  drew  nigh,  the 
General  received  a  note  from  the  earl,  inform- 
ing him  that  a  letter  had  just  reached  him  from 
his  younger  sister.  Lady  Frances,  telling  him 
that  she  expected  to  be  in  London  and  at  his 
house  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  that  case  he 
hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  bring  her  with 
him.  This  note  the  General  sent  to  Mrs. 
Baynton  for  her  perusal,  desiring  her  at  the 
same  time  to  write  to  Lord  Shirley,  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  see  Lady  Frances.  Mrs. 
Baynton  complied  with  his  desire;  but  she 
could  scarcely  forbear  inserting  in  the  note 
how  shocked  she  was  that  her  fair  and  noble 
relative  would  be  forced  to  meet  at  the  Gene- 
ral's table  company  so  unworthy  of  her. 

Neither  the  General  nor  Mrs.  Baynton  had 
seen  Lady  Prances  since  she  was  quite  a 
child,  as  she  had  for  many  years  resided  with 
an  aunt  of  her  mother's  in  Scotland ;  but  ttiey 
knew  her  to  be  a  distinguished  belle  even 
amongst  the  lovely  daughters  of  Caledonia, 
and  she  was  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  a 
Scotch  nobleman. 

Mrs.  Baynton,  who  piqued  herself  on  the 
Shirley  beauty,  was  extremely  anxious  to  see 
this  younff  lady,  who  still  upheld  that  distinc- 
tion so  nattering  to  her  family  vanity,  and 
without  calling  forth  that  personal  jealousy 
which  similar  advantage  in  a  near  relation  like 
Catherine,— one,  too,  who  moved  in  the  same 
circle  as  herself,  —  could  not  fail  to  excite  in 
her  envious  mind.  Eagerly*  therefore,  did  she 
look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  Lady  Frances ; 
and  calling  up  the  most  gracious  expression 
to  her  countenance,  she  resolved,  in  order  to 
do  honour  to  her  noble  relations,  to  forget  the 
provoking  dispute  that  had  driven  her  from 
the  presence  of  the  General,  and  even  over- 
look the  misery  of  being  obliged  to  sit  at  table 
with  nobody  knew  who. 

Catherine,  meanwhile,  was  disclosing  to 
Lucy  Merle  the  irritated  state  of  her  aunt's 
mind,  and  earnestly  begging  her  to  be  on  her 
guard,  and  not  irritate  her  still  more  by  severe 
replies,  however  provoked ;  while  Lucy,  know- 
ing herself,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  dine  in 
Catherine's  apartment,  lest  she  should  be 
tempted  to  affront  her  aunt. 

"  You  do  yourself  injustice,"  replied  Ca- 
therine ;  "  for  I  know  you  will  not  only  be- 
have with  firmness  and  dignity  becoming  your 
own  worth  and  my  regard,  but  also  with  tliat 
forbearance  becoming  your  sex  and  age,  and 
due  to  Mrs.  Baynton's  rank  and  situation." 

"  Due  to  her  rank,  perhaps,  as  society  now 
is ;  but  not  becoming  my  principles." 

"Not  your  political  ones;  but  remember, 
you  are  a  Christizm,  and  forbearance  is  a 
Christian's  duty." 

"Ay,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Lucy;  "I 
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can  bear  to  hear  you  talk  of  Christian  duty, 
for  vou,  I  know,  practise  all  you  preach." 

There  was  no  one  in  the  drawing-rooip  but 
the  Greneral  and  Lord  Shirley  when  Lucy  en- 
tered leaning  on  Catherine.  She  had  been 
already  presented  to  the  earl,  and  the  former 
did  not  receive  her  as  a  stranger,  for  he  took 
her  hand  and  welcomed  her  in  the  kindest 
manner. 

I  have  experienced  a  disappointment  to- 
day, my  dear  cnild,"  said  the  General  to  Ca- 
therine ;  **  I  expected  Lord  Shirley  would  have 
brought  with  him  his  sister  Lady  Frances,  but 
she  is  detained  a  week  longer  in  Scotland." 

Lord  Shirley,  meanwhile, — thouprh  not  at 
all  conscious  that  he  did  so, — was  distressing 
Lucy  Merle  by  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
looked  at  her ;  nay,  he  did  not  only  look  at, 
he  absolutely  examined  her  face  with  fixed  at- 
tention, for  he  thought  he  had  somewhere  seen 
features  resembling  hers,  and  those  features 
were  remarkable.  Her  beauty, — ^and  she  was 
very  handsome, — was  of  that  cast  of  features 
and  of  that  peculiar  look  which  is  usually 
called  Jewish.  Her  outline  was  bold,  for  her 
Dose  approached  the  aquiline,  and  her  mouth 
was  rather  wide ;  but  this  defect  was  made 
amends  for  by  the  excessive  beauty  of  her  full 
red  lips,  which,  whenever  they  opened,  dis- 
closed the  finest  teeth  possible.  Her  forehead 
was  high  and  open,  her  hair  glossy  and  of  a 
jet  black.  Her  eye-brows  were  thick,  and  ra- 
ther too  near  each  other ;  her  eyes  were  of  a 
light  and  sparkling  grey;  but  so  long  and 
black  were  the  eye-lashes  that  veiled  them, 
that  in  some  views  they  had  all  the  effect  of. 
dark  ones.  Her  complexion  was  a  decided 
brown,  or  olive  colour;  but  so  clear  that  at 
every  moment  her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
spoke  in  her  cheeks,"  and  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  conceal  the  incessant  emotion  to 
which  her  quick  feelings  exposed  her.  Her 
person  was  tall  and  even  commanding,  but  it 
was  rather  too  thin  for  beauty;  still,  when 
dressed  to  advantage,  as  she  now  was,  she  had 
altogether  a  most  striking  and  commanding 
appearance. 

Catherine  and  the  General  both  observed  the 
earnest  manner  in  which  the  earl  had  examin- 
ed Lucy's  features,  though  neither  of  them 
wondered  that  he  should  take  pleasure  in  look- 
ing at  a  very  lovely  girl ;  but  they  also  ob- 
served that  his  earnest  gaze  distressed  her; 
and  the  General,  to  divert  the  attention  which 
was  evidently  become  painful,  desired  Lord 
Shirley  to  take  down  a  new  book  of  prints 
which  he  had  lately  purchased,  and  show  it  to 
the  ladies.  He  did  so ;  and  as  they  were  view- 
ing it,  the  General,  observing  that  Lucy  looked 
at  the  prints  so  closely  as  to  discover  that  she 
was  short-sighted,  and  consequently,  that  it 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  her  to  look  at 
them  sitting,  brought  her  a  chair  with  well- 
bred  alacrity,  and  was  in  the  act  of  presenting 
it  to  her  with  a  bow  of  the  old  ichoot,  a  bow  at 
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once  graceful  and  respectful,  while  Lord  Shir- 
ley was  smiling  his  approbation  of  the  Gene- 
rars  gallantry  when  Mrs.  Baynton  entered  the 
room. 

The  Generars  respectful  obeisance,  and 
Lord  Shiriey's  look  of  pleasure,  at  once  ap- 
peared to  her  sufficient  proofs  that  this  fine 
young  creature  was  the  admired  inheritor  of  the 
Shirley  beauty,  especially  as  she  was  in  cou- 
8in*s  mourning,  as  it  is  called ;  and  she  could 
not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  a  Luey  Merle 
would  be  in  mourning  for  a  Shirley.  Accord- 
ingly she  eageriy  advanced  towards  Lucy, 
whom  though  she  had  heard,  she  had  never 
seen ;  and  while  Lucy  awaited  her  approach 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  proud  republican  con- 
scious of  injury,  she  put  on  one  of  her  sweet- 
est smiles,  and  saluting  her  cheek,  exclaimed 

I  am  BO  glad  !  so  delighted  to  see  you,  my 
sweet  girl !  This  is  a  pleasure  1  have  long 
been  ambitious  of!" 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  silent  astonish- 
ment of  the  General  and  Lord  Shirley,  except 
the  almost  remorseful  confusion  and  surprise 
of  Lucy,  and  the  grateful  pleasure  of  Catherine, 
who  now  advancing  from  another  part  of  the 
room,  was  on  the  point  of  saying — My  dear 
aunt,  how  truly  kind  is  this !"  when  the  ser- 
vant announced  dinner,  just  as  Mrs.  Baynton 
had  heard  the  agitated  Lucy  reply  in  a  low 
voice,  "  You  are  very  kind,  I  am  sure,  ma- 
dam." 

The  General,  who  soon  began  to  suspect 
the  truth,  again  bowing  respectfully,  drew  the 
arm  of  Lucy  under  his,  ana  led  her  into  the 
dining-room,  while  the  earl  gave  his  to  the 
aunt  and  niece.  The  former  then  said  in  an 
audible  whisper,  which  was  overheard  by  the 
General,  I  congratulate  you,  my  lord !  She 
is  a  sweet  beautiful  creature!  quite  the  Shirley 
style  of  feature — quite  the  Shirley  profile; 
don't  you  think  sol  far  more  like  our  family 
than  Miss  Shirley  is." 

Lord  Shirley  now  discovered  the  mistake, 
and  was  too  mischievous  to  undeceive  her,  as 
the  longer  it  was  continued  the  more  likely  it 
was  to  end  in  her  mortification,  which  he  was 
the  more  inclined  to  enjoy,  because  she  never 
asked  where  Lucy  Merle  was,  and  why  they 
went  to  dinner  without  her;  concluding,  he 
supposed,  that  her  representations  had  been 
attended  to. 

When  they  were  seated  at  table,  Mrs. 
Baynton  hoped  her  ladyship  had  had  a  plea- 
sant journey;  and  before  Catherine,  who  now 
understood  the  whole  truth,  could  reply  and 
rectify  the  mistake,  the  General  said  Does 
your  ladyship  take  soup  1"  Then  turning  to 
Lord  Shirley,  he  said,  *•  Yes — the  true  Shir- 
ley s^le  and  profile,  eh !  Lionel !"  While 
Mrs.  Baynton,  gazing  on  her  blushing  vis-&- 
vis,  with  a  mouth  distended,  with  a  smile  of 
ineffable  conceit  declared  she  blushed  as  be- 
comingly as  her  brother." 

The  gentlemen  could  now  no  longer  restrain 
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their  Isngbter;  nor  even  Lucy  herself,  who 
now  uiN  erstood  that  she  was  taken  for  the 
Lady  FrAices  Shirley  whom  she  had  expected 
to  meet ;  but  Catherine  regarding^  them  with 
a  look  of  reproach,  and  leaning  forward  to 
speak  to  her  aunt  in  a  low  voice,  lest  the  ser- 
vants should  overhear  her,  said^  **Dear  ma- 
dam, this  is  not  Lady  Frances  Shirley,  but 
my  friend  Lucy  Merle !" 

Rage  too  mighty  for  utterance  now  lighten- 
ed from  the  dark  eye  of  Mrs.  fiaynton,  while 
the  General  said,  **Fy,  Catherine,  fy!  why 
did  you  so  soon  put  a  stop  to  a  little  harmless 
pleasantry  1" 

Excuse  me,  sir ;  but  I  cannot  think  any 
pleasantry  harmless  that  must  end  in  pain  to 
another." 

^«  Pshaw !  what  a  little  Puritan  it  is  add- 
ed the  General ;  and  was  going  on,  but  stop- 
ped in  compliance  with  the  beseeching  looks 
of  Catherine,  and  also  in  alarm  at  the  fright- 
ful looks  of  his  sister,  whom  rage  too  mighty 
for  words  rendered  entirely  silent,  though  her 
heaving  bosom  sufficiently  |)roved  the  passion 
that  was  struggling  within  it.  Lord  Shirley, 
the  General,  and  Lucy,  meanwhile  went  on 
with  their  dinner,  not  appearing  to  notice  her 
emotion ;  but  Catherine  was  wholly  unable  to 
take  her  attention  off  her  aunt,  whom  she  ex- 
pected to  see  every  moment  seised  with  indis- 

Cosition ;  expecially  as  the  General  could  not 
elp  complimenting  Miss  Merle  on  her  quality 
look,  which  had  even  deceived  a  lady  of  his 
sister's  experience  in  such  advantages.  To 
which  Lucy  could  not  restrain  herself  from 
replying,— 

Yon  would  indeed  congratulate  me,  sir,  if 
you  knew  how  much  this  little  mistake  con- 
firms me  in  my  own  peculiar  way  of  thinking, 
and  in  my  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  the 
distinctions  of  birth ;  for,  if  they  really  con- 
ferred that  superiority  which  is  attributed  to 
them,  could  I,  the  low-born  Lucy  Merle,  have 
been  mistaken  by  that  honourable  lady  for  the 
noble  Lady  Frances  Shirley  V* 

Though  Lucy  said  this  with  becoming 
blushes  and  feminine  gentleness,  the  earl  and 
the  General  were  not  pleased  with  the  obser- 
vation, and  Catherine,  on  every  account,  wish- 
ed it  unsaid  at  this  moment;  and  the  more  so, 
as  it  restored  Mrs.  Baynton  to  her  speech  by 
the  additional  indignation  which  it  excited ; 
while  Catherine,  afraid  of  what  she  might 
utter,  dismissed  the  servants,  who  had  just  set 
the  second  course  on  the  table.  Am  I  then 
made  a  laughing-stock  to  girls?'*  screamed 
out  Mrs.  Ba^^nton.  "  But  I  will  not  forgive 
it  while  I  live."  And  springing  from  her 
seat,  she  was  running  out  of  the  room ;  but 
Catherine  hung  on  her  gown,  and  following 
her,  conjured  her  to  forgive  what  had  passed, 
blaming  herself  for  not  having  presented  her 
friend,  and  owning  she  had  not  m  her  opinion 
been  quite  well  used. 
The  candour  and  generosity  of  Catherine — 


qualities  which  Mrs.  Baynton  admired  and 
envied,  but  could  not  imitate— made  her  at 
this  season  of  irritation  more  odious  to  her 
than  ever;  and  alive  onl^  to  the  feelings  of 
the  moment,  she  hastily  disengaged  her  gown 
from  Catherine's  grasp ;  and  giving  her  a  vio- 
lent push,  which  drove  her  against  the  comer 
of  the  side-board,  she  ran  out  of  the  room. 

The  sight  of  Catherine,  evidently  in  pain, 
called  forth  all  the  violence  of  her  young 
friend,  and  her  eyes  beamed  with  indignation. 
"Has  she  hurt  youl  Are  you  much  hurt?" 
screamed  out  the  affectionate  girl,  running  to 
her;  while  Lord  Shirley  faltered  out  the  same 
question ;  and  the  General  sat  in  speechless, 
motionless  consternation. 

"I  am  not  much  hurt,  and  the  pain  is 
almost  gone,"  said  Catherine.  Oh !  it  was 
nothing ! — nothin?  at  all !" 

"But  it  may  be  something,  next  time," 
muttered  the  General ;  "  and  she  shall  not  stay 
under  this  roof  to  do  you  mischief." 

As*  he  said  these  words,  he  had  drawn 
Catherine  fondly  on  his  knee ;  but  on  hearing 
them  she  sprung  up,  regardless  of  the  pain 
she  felt,  and  in  the  roost  earnest  terms  con- 
jured the  General  to  be  not  t'tu/,  but  mercifuL 

"  I  mean  to  be  just,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
merciful^  my  dear,"  he  replied.  Then,  with 
a  look  and  manner  which  forbade  further  reply, 
he  opened  the  door  of  his  library,  and  locked 
himself  in  there. 

"  Oh,  Lord  Shirley !"  exclaimed  Catherine, 
"  for  pity's  sake,  nay,  for  the  sake  of  justice, 
let  me  be?  of  you  to  intercede  for  my  poor 
aunt!  Indeed^  indeed,  in  this  instance,  she 
was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning !" 

"  What !  when  she  was  the  means  of  hurt- 
ing you  at  the  very  moment  when  you  were 
i>laming  yourself,  and  resenting  her  wrongs !" 

"Yes;  for  what  I  said  was  officious  and 
ill-timed.  It  was  provoking,  indeed  it  was, 
coming  as  it  did  from  one  who  was  the  cause 
of  all  that  disturbed  her." 

"  How  so  1— You  the  cause !" 

"  Yes — my  introduction  into  the  family,  and 
m^  bringing  my  friend  Lucy  here,  were  cer- 
tainly the  cause;  and  she  must  hate  me,  I 
know  she  must." 

"And  is  hatred,  especially  that  of  an  aunt 
to  a  niece,  so  amiable  a  feeling,  that,  instead 
of  being  punished,  you  think  Mrs.  Baynton 
ought  to  be  rewarded  for  it  1  —  Suppose  she 
had  pushed  you  so  violently  against  the  cor- 
ner of  the  side-board,  as  to  cause  a  serious  in- 
jury of  which  you  had  died,  would  the  jury 
have  been  influenced  by  your  reasoning  to 
acquit  her  of  murder  1  If  they  did,  they  must 
have  been  a  jury  composed  of  elderly  aunts 
who  had  young  and  handsome  nieces." 

"  My  lord,"  cried  Lucy,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  fierce  indignation,  and  her  brow  con- 
tracted into  an  almost  awful  frown,  "  let  me 
entreat  you  not  to  say  a  word  for  this  horrid 
woman.   Who  knows,  as  the  General  says, 
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but  the  next  time  she  may  indeed  injure  her!" 
Then,  before  Lord  Shirley  could  recollect 
where  he  had  seen  that  eye  and  that  brow, 
even  more  peculiar  in  anger  than  they  were  in 
mildness,  her  features  relaxed  into  tender  sor- 
row, and  clasping  Catherine  to  her  bosom,  she 
wept  over  her  in  silence. 

I  am  silenced,  but  not  conTinced,"  said 
Catherine ;  for  I  enter  into  (ny  aunt*s  feel- 
ingrs,  and  can  make  allowances  for  them.'* 

^^Yes;  you  haye  done  nothing  else  but 
consider  her  feelings  ever  since  you  came ;  but 
when  has  she  ever  considered  yours  V 

**  No  matter ;  what  glory  is  it,  if  when  ye 
are' buffeted  for  your  faults  ye  shall  take  it 
patiently  1  But  if,  when  you  do  well  and 
suffer  for  it  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  accept- 
able with  God." 

Sweet  enthusiast!"  almost  escaped  the 
lips  of  Lord  Shirley ;  for,  like  most  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  he  had  such  a  dread  of 
any  thing  which  approached  fanaticism  and 
enthusiasm,  that  he  fancied  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  a  sincere  Christian,  such  as  Cathe- 
rine had  just  spoken,  resembled  them  too 
nearly.  But  before  he  could  reply,  the  Gene- 
ral entered  the  room,  and,,  in  a  low  but  firm 
voice,  said  he  had  written  to  his  sister  to  de- 
sire she  would  seek  another  abode  to-morrow. 

"And  I — I  am  the  cause !"  cried  Catherine 
with  great  feeling.  "  It  is  I  who  drive  her  forth 
from  that  home  which  she  would  else  have  en- 
joyed for  years !" 

**  Miss  Shirley,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  it 
is  my  sister's  own  vile  temper,  and  not  you, 
which  is  the  cause  of  this  exile.  And  as  to 
calling  thjs  the  home  she  would  have  enjoyed 
for  years,  can  you  in  your  conscience  believe, 
my  dear,  that  a  woman  with  such  a  disposition 
can  ever  long  enjoy  any  place  1  Besides,  you 
seem  to  forget  that  the  woman  for  whom  you 
plead  was  one  of  those  who  strove  the  most 
to  keep  your  beloved  father  from  hie  home." 
(Here  the  General's  voice  was  stopped  by 
strong  emotion ;  and  Catherine  raised  her  tear- 
ful eyes  to  Heaven.)  "  Does  not  his  child," 
he  continued,  owe  some  retributive  justice  to 
his  memory  1" 

"  Yes — yes,"  cried  Catherine ; — "  she  does, 
the  only  justice  worthy  of  it!" 

**And  do  yon  forget  that  your  lamented  mo- 
ther had  not  a  foe  so  inveterate  against  her,  and 
the  success  of  my  son's  appeals  to  have  her  re- 
ceived by  me,  as  this  cruel  aunt  whose  cause 
you  are  thus  advocating?" 

Oh,  no ; — 1  remember  it  all.  I  remember 
my  father's  woes,  and  my  mother's  wrongs. 
But  that  mother  taught  her  child  to  forgive  in- 
juries; to  return  good  for  evil ;  and  to  endea- 
vour to  fashion  her  life  according  to  that  holy 
rule  which  teaches  to  love  our  enemies ;  to  do 
good  to  those  that  hate  us ;  and  pray  for  those 
who  despitefully  use  and  persecute  us! — Sir, 
the  justice,  the  only  justice  I  owe  the  memory 
of  my  lost  parents,  is  to  act  up  to  their  pre- 


cepts, and  prove  that  their  child  is  neither  un- 
worthy of  nor  ungrateful  for  the  pains  they 
bestowed  upon  her  mind  and  heart !" 

"  You  are  a  noble  creature,"  said  the  Gene- 
ral, sobbing  as  he  spoke.  "This  is  magna- 
nimity— is  It  not,  Lionel  1" 

Lord  Shirley,  affected  himself,  could  only 
echo  the  word  **  noble." 

But  these  praises,  or  rather  the  wording  of 
them,  displeased  Catherine;  for  she  felt  that 
what  she  had  said  was  spoken  neither  in  a 
magnanimous  nor  noble  spirit,  but  simply  in 
a  Christian  one,  and'  as  a  fulfilment  of  her 
Christian  duty. — At  this  moment  a  servant 
came  in  to  say  that  Mrs.  Baynton  wished  to 
see  the  earl  —  and  he  instantly  obeyed  the 
summons. 

While  he  was  gone,  a  sort  of  perturbed  si- 
lence took  place ;  and  Catherine  thought  she 
observed  on  the  General's  countenance  a  de- 
gree of  anxious  emotion  which  portended  well 
for  the  interest  of  her  aunt. 

It  was  not  long  before  Lord  Shirley  returned ; 
but  evidently  not  very  kindly  impressed  in  fa- 
vour of  the  power  from  whom  he  came  as  am- 
bassador. The  truth  was,  that  when  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton's  frantic  rage  had  a  little  subsided,  her  pride 
became  alarmed  ^t  the  consciousness  of  the 
vulgar^  unbecoming,  and  unfeminine  manner 
in  which  she  had  displayed  her  feelings ;  and 
felt  the  more  shame,  because  she  had  so  be- 
haved in  the  presence  of  her  noble  cousin ;  to 
what  such  a  nobody  as  Lucy  Merle  thought 
of  her  conduct  she  was  perfectly  indifferent. 
Her  anger  she  thought,  and  with  some  truth, 
was  justifiable,  but  the  mode  of  expressing  it 
the  contrary ;  and  she  felt  that  an  apology  for 
it  was  due  to  the  person  whom  she  had  thus 
offended.  She  also  felt,  that  without  such  an 
apology,  she  had  no  chance  of  appeasing  her 
brother,  whom,  when  once  resolved,  she  knew 
to  be  unbending ;  and  that,  with  it,  she  might 
possibly  be  restored  to  favour,  and  allowed 
to  remain  where  she  was.  Accordingly  she 
wished  to  see  Lord  Shirley,  in  order  to  make 
him  her  agent  on  the  occasion ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  obeyed  her  summons,  she  began,  with 
many  regrets  for  the  quickness  of  her  eenei- 
biiitiet^  to  express  her  sorrow  and  shame  that 
her  just  resentment  of  injuries  should  have  led 
her  into  so  improper  a  way  of  displaying  her 
sense  of  them. 

"Improper!  madam!  Not  only  improper, 
but  unjust,"  cried  Lord  Shirley,  fired  with  in- 
dignation, while  he  contrasted,  in  idea,  the 
dispositions  of  the  aunt  and  the  niece.  "  You 
vented  your  anger  on  th^  innocent,  not  the 
offending.  Your  arm  should  have  been  lifted 
against  the  General  or  me,  not  your  amiable, 
unoffending,  and,  I  must  say,  angelic  niece." 

If  Lord  Shirley  had  wished  to  revenge  Ca- 
therine's wrongs  to  the  utmost,  he  could  not 
have  succeeded  better  than  by  giving  such 
praises  to  the  being  towards  whom  she  felt 
the  strongest  of  all  passions— jealousy. 
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Well,  this  I  was  not  prepared  for,"  she 
at  length  faintly  articulated.  thought,  at 
least,  I  had  a  friend  in  you,  my  lord.'' 

And  so  you  have,  madam,"  replied  Lord 
Shirley,  a  little  moved  by  her  distress ;  and 
80  you  shall  find  me,  if  you  let  me  know  how 
I  can  serve  you.  Else  why  did  I  instantly 
obey  your  summons  1" 

**True — very  true,"  sighed  Mrs.  Baynton. 
**This,  then,  my  lord,  is  my  business  with 
you.  *  1  feel  that  I  have  ofTended  my  own  dig- 
nity, and  my  niece's,  by  giving  her  a  violent 
push ;  and  a  true  gentlewoman,  my  lord,  is 
not  ashamed  to  apologize  for  the  fault  she  has 
committed  against  her  rank  as  a  gentlewoman. 
Of  my  just  resentment  towards  Miss  Shirley, 
the  canting  plausible  cause  of  all  my  misery, 
I  never  can,  never  wiU  repent." 

Lord  Shirley  now  exclaimed,  with  haughty 
displeasure  on  his  countenance,  And  was  it 
only  to  hear  your  abuse  of  your  niece,  madam, 
that  you  sent  for  me  1" 

"  No,  my  lord ;  it  was  to  reauest  vou  to  be 
the  bearer  of  my  apologies  to  Miss  Shirley — 
apologies  for  my  personal  violence  I  mean, 
and  that  only." 

Am  I  to  add  those  empJuuized  words,  ma- 
dam, when  I  deliver  your  message  1" 

"Ye— es,  my  lord,  if  Miss^hirley  be  alone; 
but  not  if  the  General  be  present." 

Lord  Shirley,  disgusted  at  her  mean  con- 
duct as  much  as  at  her  vindictive  injustice, 
immediately  bowed,  and,  without  looking  at 
her,  withdrew. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  have  you  seen  my  aunti" 
said  Catherine  eagerly,  who  bad  been  endea- 
vouring during  the  earl's  absence  to  melt  the 
General's  heart  in  favour  of  his  offending  sis- 
ter. • 

"I  have  seen  your  aunt,"  he  coolly  replied, 
"  and  she  has  deputed  me  to  make  her  apolo- 
gies to  you  for  having  forgotten  herself  so  far 
as  to  push  you  away  from  her  in  the  manner 
she  did." 

*•  Indeed ! — ^Well,  that  is  more  than  I  ex- 
pected," muttered  the  General. 

"And  more  than  I  requ^ed,  I  am  sure," 
cried  Catherine.  "And  I  will  go  to  her  di- 
rectly and  beg  her  to  forget,  as  1  do,  all  that 
has  passed  of  an  unpleasant  nature." 

"  Yon  had  better  remain  where  you  are,  my 
dear  Miss  Shirley,"  said  the  earl  smiling, 
"as  the  pacification  is  not  so  complete  as 
your  generous  nature  imagines  it  to  be ;  and 
It  is  my  opinion*,  that  when  I  shall  have  certi- 
fied to  Mrs.  Baynton  that  Miss  Shirley  accepts 
her  apologies,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  that 
lady  to  her  own  meditations,  at  least  till  to- 
morrow." 

"My  poor  aunt!"  cried  Catherine;  "I  see 
she  has  no  friend,  then,  but  myself." 

"  And  your  being  her  friend  is  not  the  means 
of  making  me  so,"  replied  the  earl ;  "  because 
your  generosity  only  makes  me  more  conscious 


of  the  contrary  quality  in  her.  Therefore,  for 
her  sake  you  must  try  to  be  less  amiable.^^ 

Catherine  was  going  to  reply,  when  Lucy 
Merle,  pulling  her  by  the  arm,  made  her  remark 
a  great  change  in  the  General's  countenance ; 
and  she  had  scarcely  asked  him  if  he  was  un- 
well, when  he  desired  his  physician  to  be  sent 
for  directly,  as  he  felt  the  approach  of  his  old 
enemy  the  gout,  and  was  afraid  it  was  going 
to  attack  his  stomach.  While  Catherine,  who 
had  never  witnessed  this  painful  disorder,  and 
who  feared  the  agitation  of  which  she  had  been 
the  innocent  cause  had  helped  to  bring  it  on, 
was  hanging  over  the  couch  to  which  Sie  Ge- 
neral had  been  conveyed,  and  trying  to  make 
herself  useful  to  him.  Lord  Shirley  took  an 
opportunity  of  whispering  in  her  ear,  that  her 
benevolent  wishes  concerning  her  aunt  would 
find  the  gout  their  most  effectual  assistant,  as 
Mrs.  Baynton,  to  do  her  justice,  was  the  best 
of  nurses ;  and  the  General,  when  ill  with  the 
gout,  could  never  bear  any  one  near  him  but 
her. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  cried  Catherine; 
"and  awkward  as  I  already  am  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  hope  I  shall  be  more  awkward  still, 
that  my  aunt  may  be  recalled  to  her  office,  and 
I  dismissed,  even  though  I  am  dismissed  for 
incompetency.  Well,  little  did  I  think  that  I 
should  ever  wish  to  delegate  to  another  the 
office  of  nurse  to  my  grandfather!" 

When  the  physician  came,  he  ordered  the 
General  to  keep  his  room,  and  be  as  quiet  as 
possible ;  adding,  "  With  such  a  skilful  and 
experienced  nurse  as  your  sister.  General,  you 
can't  fail  to  do  well ;  and  she  knows  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  done,  you  know — ^but  where 
is  shel — why  do  I  not  see  her  at  her  post?" 

"That  young  creature  is  my  nurse  now, 

Dr.  ,''  said  the  General,  sighing.    "  Let 

me  present  to  you  my  granddaughter,  Cathe- 
rine Shirley,  my  son  William's  only  child." 

This  was  the  first  time  the  General  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  Catherine,  and  doing 
so  induced  a  degree  of  agitation  not  favourable 
to  his  complaint. 

"  Young  lady,  I  rejoice  to  see  you  Aer«," 

replied  Dr.  .  "  But  you,  my  good  friend, 

must  not  look  back,  but  forward,  now,  if  you 
mean  to  get  well ;  and  though  I  doubt  not  but 
the  sight  of  this  young  nurse  is  very  delightful 
to  you,  1  suspect  that  of  your  old  one  would  be 
more  salutary ; — therefore  I  advise  you  to  call 
her  to  you  as  soon  as  possible." 

"There,  sir,  did  you  hear  thati"  cried  Ca- 
therine, as  soon  as  Dr.  was  out  of  hear- 
ing; "you  mtisi  forgive  my  poor  aunt  now,*^ 

"  Pshaw  !"  muttered  the  General ;  "  one 
would  really  think  that  you  bribed  the  doctor 
to  prescribe  the  nauseous  dose  to  me." 

"  But  if  the  nauseous  dose  be  the  only  me- 
dicine that  can  do  you  good, — surely,  dear  sir, 
ypu  are  not  such  a  baby  as  to  object  to  it  be- 
cause it  is  nauseous?*^ 

"  Well,  well — say  no  more  at  present ;  and 
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I  8uppo«e  you  will  allow  that  it  ia  only  pro- 
per that  she  should  offer  her  services  1" 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that." 

"  Indeed,*'  cried  Lord  Shirley,  "you  carry 
your  indulgence  too  far;  and  the  General  is 
only  *just  in  his  expectations.  Nor  will  his 
sister,  I  am  convinced,  hesitate  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  attend  on  him  when  I  have  seen  her, 
and  told  her  how  ill  he  is."  Then  without 
waiting  for  a  reply  from  the  General,  Lord 
Shirley  repaired  to  Mrs.  Baynton's  apartment. 
He  found  her  in  tears tears  more  of  anger 
than  of  gjief ;  as  she  had  been  informed  of  the 
General's^ttack,  and  concluded  that  Catherine 
would  take  advantage  of  his  illness  to  ingra- 
tiate herself  so  completely  into  his  favour,  that 
her  influence  would'  be  wholly  undermined,  her 
services  treated  as  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
her  chance  of  remaining  in  the  house  wholly 
annihilated.  But  her  tears  passed  with  the 
earl  for  tears  of  affectionate  alarm ;  and  after 
assuring  her  that  Catherine  received  her  apo- 
logies with  eager  pleasure,  he  advised  her,  if 
she  wished  to  conciliate  the  General,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  circumstances,  and 
offer  her  services  as  nurse;  which,  afVer  Dr. 

 's  eulogy  on  her  nursing  powers,  would, 

he  was  convinced,  be  most  kindly  received. 

"  Yes — I  may  offer,"  replied  Mrs.  Baynton, 
"but  I  dare  say  the  new  nurse  will  take  care 
my  offer  shall  not  be  accepted." 

"  If  by  the  new  nurse,  you  mean  your  amia- 
ble m'fee,  madam,  I  must  tell  you  that  she  is 
your  warmest  advocate  with  your  offended 
brother." 

"  Grant  me  patience !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Baynton.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  if  my 
brother  forgrives  me,  it  will  be  at  her  interces- 
sion 1" 

"  I  do,  madam." 

"Then,  my  lord, I  will  not  be  forgiven;  and 
I  had  rather  leave  the  house  this  moment — and, 
mark  me,  however  ill  the  General  may  be, 
be  shall  reque$it  for  1  will  not  offer  my  assisu 
auce!" 

Lord  Shirley  immediately  rose,  and  in  si- 
lence left  this  amiable  woman  to  her  own  med- 
itations. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  bad  worse,"  said 
the  earl  in  a  whisper  to  Catherine,  in  reply  to 
the  questioning  glance  of  her  eyes. — ^The  Ge- 
neiat  did  not  speak,  but  he  looked  anxious  and 
disappointed. 

"  There,  take  care,  girl,  how  you  pass  me ! 
—For  pity's  sake  do,"  cried  the  General  ra- 
ther peevishly.  "I  see  you  have  not  been 
used  to  move  near  gouty  persons." 

"  Indeed  I  have  not,''  replied  Catherine  af- 
fectionately; "and  earnestly  for  your  sake, 
dear  sir,  do  I  now  wish  I  had ; — ^but  that  wish 
is  weak,  because  a  vain  one.  The  wish  that 
my  aunt  was  at  her  post  as  your  head  nurse 
is  a  rational  one,  because  it  may  be  gratified." 

"  What!  would  you  have  me  tue  to  the  old 
virago  1" 


"  I  would  have  ^ou  forgive  your  sister,  sir, 
though  she  had  sinned  against  you  ever  so 
much  and  ever  so  often ;  and  especially  as  it 
is  an  offence  a^inst  me,  not  yourself,  that  you 
are  resenting." 

"  I  could  easier  have  forsriven  a  fault  against 
myself,  you  ung^rateful  girl!" 

"  But,  dear  sir,  unforgiveness  is  unforgive- 
ness,  however  amiable  the  motive." 

But  Catherine  would  have  continued  in  vain 
to  speak  moral  sentiments  in  aid  of  her  wish- 
es, had  not  her  own  awkwardness  served  her 
cause  effectually ;  for  now  she  not  only  seem- 
ed to  be  on  the  point  of  .touching  the  inflamed 
toe,  where  at  length  the  gout  settled,  but  she 
let  something  fall  out  of  her  hand  upon  it;  and 
the  General  uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  accompa- 
nied by  an  oath.  "  I  verily  believe  the  girl 
did  it  on  purpose  to  carry  her  point !"  said  the 
General,  when  the  pain  had  subsided  suffi- 
ciently to  let  him  speak ;  and  the  distress  visi- 
ble in  Catherine's  expressive  countenance  in- 
clined him  to  speak  j^indly.  "The  matter  is 
decided  now  —  Go,  my  dear,  go  and  desire 
Norris  to  present  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Baynton,  and  tell  her  that  her  services  are 
wanted  in  my  apartment." 

Lord  Shirley  tried  to  be  glad,  and  to  look 
so,  because  Catherine  did ;  but  he  was  pro- 
voked at  concessions  so  ill-deserved  by  the 
object  of  them.  "  Shall  we  go  away,  sir,  and 
leave  you  alone  with  my  aunti"  said  Cathe- 
rine, too  delicate  to  wish  to  witness  what 
might,  she  thought,  be  a  painful  meeting  be- 
tween the  brother  and  sister.  But  the  Gene- 
ral assuring  her  that  he  should  take  no  notice 
of  what  had  passed,  she  resolved  to  remain ; 
and  in  about  twenty  minutes  af\er  she  had 
been  sent  for,  Mrs.  Baynton,  with  great  dig- 
nity, sailed  into  the  room. 

Catherine  advanced  towards  her,  half  ex- 
tending her  hand ;  but  her  aunt  would  not 
even  look  at  her,  while  she  slowly  approached 
the  General,  and  said — "General  Shirley,  I 
am  here  according  to  your  commands.  W  hat 
is  your  pleasure  with  mel" 

"My  business,  madam,  is  pain,  not  plea- 
sure, I  assure  yon.  I  have  gotten  the  gout, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  have  any  one  come  near 
me  but  yourself.  Catherine  is  a  kind-hearted, 
well-intentioned  girl,  but  she  does  not  under- 
stand waiting  on  gouty  patients : — therefore 
I  sent  for  vou.  So — is  it  peace  or  war  be- 
tween us  1" 

"  Peace,  if  your  infirmities  make  it  neces- 
ry  to  you,  broiiier.  But  I  could  not  suppose 
I  could  be  wanted  where  Miss  Shirley  was; 
I  thought  she  was  one  of  your  great  geniuses, 
who  know  every  thing  by  intuition." 

"  Me !"  cried  the  alarmed  Catherine,  "dear 
me,  madam,  do  you  take  me  for  a  genius  1  I 
am  sure  I  hope  not." 

"I  take  you  for  a  much  better  thing,"  re- 
plied the  General,  "  a  fine-tempered,  forgiv- 
ing, forbearing  creature ;  but  for  all  that  f  do 
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not  like  you  very  near  me  at  present ;  there- 
fore I  recommend  Lionel,  your  friend,  and 
yourself,  to  go  and  eat  the  dessert."  They 
immediately  withdrew,  and  left  the  brother 
and  sister  together. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

As  Catherine  was  forbidden  to  enter  the 
GeneraFs  dressing-room  because  he  was  try- 
ing to  rest,  she  and  her  companion,  at  Lord 
Shirley's  particular  desire,  remained  with  him 
while  he  drank  his  wine;  and  when  they  ad- 
journed to  the  drawing-room,  the  earl  resumed 
the  examination  of  the  new  prints  which  din- 
ner had  interrupted.  From  prints  they  got  to 
books,  of  which  the  General  had  a  choice  col- 
lection in  different  languages;  and  it  was  soon 
evident  to  the  earl,  that,  tBou^h  they  made  no 
display  of  their  knowledge,  his  young  compa- 
nions were  perfectly  well  versed  in  every  mo- 
dem language.  Their  remarks  on  the  prints 
had  led  him  also  to  suspect  they  understood 
drawing;  and  the  pleasure  Catherine  ex- 
pressedat  seeing  a  volume  of  Handel  and  Pur- 
cell  bound  up  together,  put  by  mistake  in  the 
drawer  that  held  the  prints,  convinced  him 
that  music  was  one  of  her  accomplishments. 

"I  do  not  expect,"  said  the  earl,  smiling, 
**  that  you  will  either  of  you  be  guilty  of  the 
indecorum  of  owning  you  can  draw  like  art- 
ists, and  sing  or  play  like  professors ;  but  I 
expect  either  of  you  will  be  very  ready  to  say 
these  fine  things  of  the  other.  Therefore," 
afifecting  to  whisper  Lucy  Merle,  he  said, 
"  Does  Miss  Shiriey  draw  1" 

'*  Admirably." 

"Does  she  play,  and  singi" 

"Delightfully." 

"  And  now  in  your  ear.  Miss  Shirley,  does 
Miss  Merle  draw  1" 

"  Very  well." 

**  And  play,  and  sing." 

"  Both — very  pleasingly." 

**  All  I  know  of  languages,  and  all  I  know 
of  music  or  drawing,  1  owe  to  the  instructions 
of  my  friend,  my  lord,"  said  Lucy  Merle, 
blushing  with  grateful  emotion  while  she 
spoke ;  "  and  when  you  have  seen  her  draw- 
ings, and  heard  her  sing  and  play,  you  will 
feel  that  I  must  have  been  stupid  in(feed,  not 
to  have  profited  in  some  measure  by  her  in- 
structions." 

"  I  did  not  contradict  your  high-flown  de- 
scription of  my  performances,"  said  Catherine, 
smiling,  "  because  I  knew  Lord  Shirley  would 
naturally  attribute  my  denial  to  modesty,  or 
the  afifectation  of  it;  and  I  well  knew  that 
those  performances  themselves  would  in  time 
give  him  a  juster  idea  of  them." 

"  But  when!"  asked  Lord  Shirley. 


"  My  drawings  are  locked  up,  and  not  easi- 
ly gotten  at  at  present;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  my  spirits,  as  well  as  my  grandfa- 
ther's, you  will  feel,  my  lord,"  she  added 
mournfully,  "  that  I  can  neither  play  nor  sing, 
even  if  propriety  warranted  it."  And  Lord 
Shirley,  conscious  that  his  wish  had  been  pre- 
maturely expressed,  asked  her  to  excuse  his 
want  of  thought,  and  led  to  other  subjects. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Lord  Shir- 
ley recollected  that  he  had  an  engagement  to 
sup  at  a  fashionable  coffee-house  with  a  friend 
on  the  eve  of  leaving  England ;  when  he  found 
it  necessary  to  apologize  to  Catherine  and 
Lucy  for  leaving  them.  That  night  the  Ge- 
neral's own  man  slept  in  the  room  with  him, 
and  Mrs.  Baynton  lett  him  at  midnight.  The 
next  morning,  when  she  arose  and  heard  the 
General  was  visible,  she  sent  him  a  note,  to 
know  at  what  hour  the  carriage  was  to  be  or- 
dered to  conduct  her  to  her  future  home,  as 
the  order  for  removal  which  she  had  received 
before,  had  never,  that  she  knew  of,  been  re- 
scinded. ^ 

"  Pshaw !"  muttered  the  General  to  himself. 
"A  vindictive!  unforgiving — Well;  e'en  let 
her  go^it  will  be  a  good  riddance!"  But  a 
violent  twinge  in  his  great  toe  made  him  recol- 
lect how  necessary  she  was ;  and  he  desired  the 
servant  to  tell  his  sister  that  he  wished  to  see 
her  directly. 

She  came.  The  General  desired  her  to  for- 
get and  forgive;  she  cried  a  little;  and  he 
hemmed  away  a  little  hoarseness  in  his  throat, 
and  Mrs.  Baynton  consented  to  remain. 

The  gout  seemed  to  have  come  on  purpose 
to  effect  this  reconciliation,  for  it  disappeared 
two  days  after;  during  which  time,  Catherine 
on  principle  went  very  rarely  into  the  Gene- 
ral's room,  in  order  to  make  his  sole  depend- 
ence  on  her  aunt  as  great  as  possible;  and 
when  he  complained  to  Lord  Shiriey  that  he 
thought  she  rather  neglected  him,  the  earl, 
who  so  far  had  learnt  to  know  her,  pointed  out 
to  her  grandfather  what  could  alone  be  the 
motive  of  her  seeming  neglect ;  and  the  Gene- 
ral owned  that  he  believed  he  was  right. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  the  General 
was  down  stairs  as  usual;  and  as  Captain 
Shiriey's  death  had  then  been  known  at  least 
three  weeks,  and  his  father  was  recovered, 
the  earl  began  to  feel  that  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance might  with  propriety  wonder  at 
the  frequency  and  length  of  his  visits  in  New 
Street;  and  his  female  friends  were  very 
curious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  woman  the 
new  Miss  Shiriey  was. 

The  earl  also  began  to  look  forward  with 
pain  to  the  fourth  of  June,  when  Catherine, 
now  known  to  him  alone,  would  appear  at  ' 
Court,  and  be  admired,  and  probably  wooed, 
by  men  of  as  high  pretensions  as  himself. 
And  why  should  that  idea  give  him  pain,  if 
Catherine  was  not  the  chosen  of  his  heart  1 
That  heart  forcibly  whispered  that  she  wom 
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so;  but  he  also  felt  that  his  judgment  had  not 
as  yet  ratified  the  choice  of  his  heart;  for  had 
she  not  lived  during  three  years  with  her  in- 
feriors in  birth,  and  persons  professinff  princi- 
ples hostile  (he  thought)  to  the  well4>eing  of 
society  1  might  she  not  have  formed  intima- 
cies with  persons  whom  he  could  not  associate 
with  1  had  she  not  an  independence  of  charac- 
ter and  %  steadiness  of  affection,  he  believed 
he  ought  to  call  it  principle,  which  would 
make  her  resist  beinff  called  upon  to  give  up 
those  intimacies  ?  and  would  not  her  husbana, 
if  he  required  this  sacrifice,  be  degraded  in 
her  estimation  1  Was  she  not  also  methodist- 
ieally  inclined  1  And  above  all,  did  she  not 
regard  him  with  most  complete  indiff*erence? 
Such  were  the  thoughts  that  now  every  day 
in  rapid  succession  occurred  to  the  perturbed 
mind  of  Lord  Shirley ;  but  still  he  every  day 
called  in  New  Street,  if  he  did  not  dine  there, 
to  gaxe  on  the  unconscious  subject  of  them ; 
who,  by  the  display  of  some  new  grace  or 
some  new  virtue,  riveted  his  chains  still 
closer  each  time  he  beheld  her. 

I  have  stated  before  that  the  General's  gout 
leftliim  so  suddenly  as  to  enable  him  to  come 
down  stairs  and  live  as  usual.  Before  the  end 
of  the  week,  and  on  the  third  Sunday  since 
the  loss  of  his  son  was  known  to  him,  he  was 
able  to  rise  early  and  breakfast,  as  was  his 
custom,  at  nine  o'clock,  ten  having  been  the 
hour  the  preceding  morning.  Accordingly, 
breakfast  was  brought  in,  and  soon  followed 
by  Mrs.  Baynton ;  who,  seeing  that  the  Gene- 
ral did  not  seat  himself,  because  he  was  wait* 
inpr  for  Catherine  to  do  the  honours,  observed 
with  a  malicious  smile,  Nay,  brother,  you 
may  as  well  sit  down,  and  let  me  make  the 
breakfast ;  for  Miss  Shirley  and  her  friend  are 
gone,  nobody  knows  where,  and  there  is  no 
w^ting  for  them ;  for  who  can  tell  when  they 
may  choose  to  return]" 

Catherine  and  her  friend  walked  out  at 
this  time  of  day  1" 

*'  They  went  out  long  before  eight  o'clock." 

And  pray,  who  went  with  them!" 

Nobody ;  Miss  Shirley  did  not  choose  to 
take  a  servant." 
**  How  very  improper !" 

Yes;  and  not  to  be  at  home  at  breakfast 
is  worse  still.  But  Sunday  is,  you  know, 
with  a  certain  class,  a  junketing  day ;  so,  very 
likely  thej  are  gone  to  meet  some  of  Lucy 
Merle's  friend's  at  her  mother's." 

Sunday  a  junketing  day  for  Miss  Shirley  1 
No,  Mrs.  Baynton,  I  can't  believe  it." 

Or  perhaps,  brother,  she  has  gone  to  some 
conventicle.'' 

The  General  sighed,  but  spoke  not;  for  he 
thought  it  possible;  and  that  idea  was  the 
worst  of  the  two. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  suppose  when  she 
comes  she  will  condescend  to  explain  where 
she  has  been,  and  in  the  meanwnile  we  will 
go  to  breakfast  without  her." 


m 

But  the  General  had  not  his  usual  appetite, 
for  Catherine  had  disappointed  him.  Punc- 
tuality was  one  of  his  virtues,  and  he  required 
it  consequently  in  others ;  nor  had  it  been  one 
of  Catherine's  least  perfections  in  his  eyes, 
that  she  was  as  punctual  as  he  was.  But  now 
she  was  not  home  at  the  breakfast  hour ;  and, 
disregarding  the  decorum  necessary  in  a  young 
lady  of  her  rank  in  life,  she  had  walked  out 
no  one  knew  whither,  and  without  a  servant ! 
What  a  triumph,  too,  she  was  giving  to  her 
aunt !  And  the  General  was  so  conscious  how 
much  his  sister  enjoyed  Catherine's  delin- 
quency, that  he  never  once  ventured  to  raise 
his  eyes  to  her  face.  However,  by  half  past 
nine,  Catherine  and  Lucy  returned;  and 
blooming  like  the  morning,  from  early  rising 
and  exercise,  her  hat  in  her  hand,  and  her  fine 
dark  hair  floating  down  her  shoulders,  Cathe- 
rine ran  into  the  room  with  eager  and  per- 
turbed haste,  in  order  to  excuse  her  not  being 
home  to  breakfast. 

The  first  glance  which  the  General  caught 
of  her  brilliant  bloom  and  ingenuous  counte- 
nance tended  so  powerfully  to  disarm  his  an- 
ger, that  he  dared  not  trust  himself  with  a 
second  look ;  but  turning  away  his  head,  he 
observed,  ''So — Miss  Shirley  —  this  is  your 
boasted  punctuality,  is  iti" 

*'  My  aear  sir,  ten  has  lately  been  the  break- 
fast hour,"  replied  Catherine,  in  a  conciliating 
but  firm  tone ;  ''  therefore  I  had  no  idea  you 
would  breakfast  at  nine  to-day." 

"Very  true,"  was  rising  to  the  General's 
lips,  when  he  reflected  that  he  must  not  for- 

fpve  so  soon,  especially  as  Catherine's  other 
ault  was  neither  explained  nor  apologized  for. 
**  But  why  did  you  go  out  at  all  before  break- 
fast, and  without  a  servant!  Such  conduct  is 
very  improper  in  a  young  woman  of  your  rank 
in  life.'* 

"Yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Baynton,  "it  is  well. 
Miss  Shirley,  that  you  should  remember  who 
you  are,  and  learn  that  dignity  of  conduct  be- 
coming General  Shirley's  heiress." 

"But,  madam,  you  must  remember,"  re- 

Flied  Catherine,  "  how  powerful  habit  is ;  and 
was  so  long  accustomed  to  live  as  if  I  was 
not  the  heiress  of  General  Shirley,  that  it  is 
very  natural  for  me  to  forget  what  I  now  am, 
and  act  as  I  did  when  my  situation  in  life  was 
humbler." 

Though  Catherine  did  not  mean  to  convey 
any  thing  like  reproach  to  the  General  by 
these  words,  yet  he  felt  them  deeply ;  and  as 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  see  by  the  countenance 
of  the.  speaker  with  what  spirit  she  uttered 
them,  and  saw  her  look  was  mild  though  ear- 
nest, her  hair  parting  on  her  forehead  and 
hanging  adown  her  glowing  cheeks  increased 
her  likeness  to  her  father  so  much,  and  re- 
called him  to  his  recollection  so  forcibly,  at 
that  time  of  his  life  when  his  hair  was  suffer- 
ed to  grow,  and  his  open  collar  displayed  his 
thick  and  fine-turned  throat,  that  he  could 
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scarcely  endare  the  various  feelings  which 
assailed  him;  bat  starting  from  his  seat  he 
turned  to  the  window  and  groaned  aloud. 

•♦There,  madam!*'  cried  Mrs.  Baynton; — 
"you  see  what  you  have  done  —  your  poor 
grandfather  felt  the  cruelty  of  your  reproach- 
ful speech  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  Though 
^ou  make  such  a  parade  of  your  Christianity, 
It  is  plain  that  yoo  do  not  forgive." 

"  What  have  I  said  that  could  be  so  unjust- 
ly interpreted  !"  exclaimed  Catherine.  And 
running  up  to  the  General,  she  added,  "  My 
dear  sir,  indeed  whatever  I  said  was  without 
the  slightest  feeling  of  bitterness  or  intended 
reproach." 

"  I  believe  yoa,  my  child,"  cried  the  Gen- 
e^l. 

•'It  is  more  than  /  do,"  replied  his  sister. 

At  this  impeachment  of  her  veracity,  Ca- 
therine turned  round  with  eyes  sparkling  with 
indignation,  and  had  she  worn  Serena's  girdle, 
its  threads  would  certainly  have  given  way  ; 
but  recollecting  that  ••  charity  suffereth  long, 
and  is  kind,  and  is  not  easily  provoked,"  she 
cast  down  her  eyes  again  in  recovered  meek- 
ness, and  only  said,  ••  I  am  sorry  I  ever  oave 
you  cause,  madam,  to  doubt  my  veracity." 

••You  never  did,"  cried  the  General,  an- 
grily. 

••But  all  this  time  the  young  ladv,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Baynton,  ••  has  never  condescend- 
ed to  tell  us  where  she  has  been." 

••  1  have  been  to  church,  madam,"  replied 
Catherine. 

••  To  church !  What — to  a  methodist  meet- 
ing, I  suppose  1'* 

♦•  No,  madam ;  I  always  go  to  church." 

••  Are  you  sure  of  that  1" 

••  Quite  sure."  And  the  General  almost  utr 
tered  a  ••  Thank  Heaven !" 

••  But  pray  to  what  church  ?  I  suppose 
you  went  to  hear  some  favourite  fanatical 
preacher  1" 

••  There  is  no  sermon  preached  at  such  an 
hour;  I  only  went  to  eight  o'clock  prayers  at 
St.  Margaret's  Westminster." 

••And  why,  pray,  could  you  not  have  waited, 
and  gone  with  us  next. Sunday  at  eleven,  to 
hear  our  own  excellent  preacher  at  New-street 
chapel,  instead  of  going  out  so  improperly  and 
unfeelingly  soon  after  your  father's  death  ! 
Were  you  impatient  to  go  and  show  yourself 
in  your  smart  new  mourning?" 

••  Go  to  church  to  show  myself,  madam  !" 
exclaimed  Catherine;  ••  I  trust  few  persons,  if 
any,  go  to  church  from  such  motives.  .No— I 
have  not  been  there  yet  since  my  affliction  or 
m^  illness,  and  I  could  not  be  easy  any  longer 
without  going  to  humble  myself,  in  his  own 
temple,  before  that  Being  who  in  his  mercy 
has  no  doubt  afflicted  me.  I  knew  that  the 
rest  of  the  family  would  not  go  any  part  of  the 
day,  and  I  thought  by  going  at  so  early  an 
hour  I  should  avoid  the  appearance  of  being 


seen  at  church  too  soon  after  my  loss,  because 
so  few  persons  would  be  out  to  see  me." 

•'  My  dear  child,"  cried  the  General,  ••  you 
have  acted  and  felt  like  yourself, — that  is,  ui- 
ously  and  properly ;  but  why  did  you  not  taike 
a  servant  1" 

••  I  forgot  it,"  said  Catherine,  ♦♦  as  it  is  a  sort 
of  state  1  have  not  been  accustomed  to." 

The  General  again  groaned  aloud.  And  Ca- 
therine, now  aware  how  such  allusions  to  her 
former  situation  must  wound  the  General,  seized 
his  hand  and  pressed  it  affectionately,  without 
daring  to  trust  her  voice  to  articulate  an  apo- 
logy. 

•*  Well,  Miss  Shirley,  as  you  Were  guilty  of 
such  an  outrage  on  propriety  as  to  go  to  church 
at  all  before  next  Sunday,  I  am  glad,"  said  her 
aunt,  ••  you  went  where  you  were  not  likely  to 
be  seen." 

••  I  see  no  outrage  of  propriety  at  all  in  go- 
ing to  church  so  soon;  going  to  worship  the 
Deity  is  a  very  different  thing  from  going  to  a 
ball ;  and  I  believe  I  also  ought  to  go  to  church 
to-day,  and  no  longer  delay  my  duty  to  my 
Creator; — therefore  ring  the  bell,  Catherine, 
for  I  mean  to  go  to  church  at  eleven  with  all 
my  family." 

An  angry  reply  was  hovering  on  the  lips  of 
his  sister,  when  her  maid  answered  the  hell, 
saying  all  the  men  wer^  out.  ••Then tell  them 
when  they  come  in,  that  I  desire  they  will  get 
ready  to  go  to  church  with  us  at  eleven,  and  I 
shall  want  the  carriage,  though  it  is  so  shorts 
distance." 

••  Dear  me,  madam !"  cried  the  pert  maid  to 
her 'mistress,  ••  why  to  be  sure  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  church  to-day  1" 

••  Why  notV  replied  Mrs.  Baynton. 

••  Why,  madam,  how  can  you  go,"  she  an- 
swered as  she  shut  the  door,  •^  as  your  new  pe- 
lisse is  not  come  home  from  the  altering  !'* 

••  There,  my  dear,"  observed  the  General, 
••  you  see  there  art  persons  who  go  to  church 
to  show  themselves !" 

Resentment  choked  for  a  time  the  words  of 
Mrs.  Baynton;  but  Catherine  indignantly  re- 
plied, she  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  aunt  so 
calumniated  by  her  servant,  and  wondered  at 
the  patience  with  which  Mrs.  Baynton  bore 
her  impertinence— begging  her  to  accompany 
them  to  church,  in  order  to  show  the  pert 
waiting-maid  how  unbecomingly  she  had  mis- 
represented her  motives ;  which,  while  misun- 
derstood, might  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  ser- 
vant's own  conduct. 

The  bon-hommie  of  Catherine,  as  the  Freneh 
call  it,  on  this  occasion  overcame  the  Gene- 
ral's gravity,  and  giving  way  to  a  hearty  laugh, 
he  exclaimed,  ••  My  dear  simple  child,  do  you 
then  suppose  that  my  sister's  maid  does  not 
understand  her  mistress's  usual  motive  of  ac- 
tion better  than  you  do  1" 

••  General  Shiriey,"  replied  his  sister,  with 
eyes  on  fire,  ••  if  you  choose  not  to  understand 
the  sarcastic  severity  of  your  darling's  speech, 
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I  do;  but  I  beg  you  and  her  to  remember  that 
I  am  my  own  mistress,  and  that  I  will  go  to 
church  or  stay  away  as  1  please ;  and  that  no 
one  has  any  more  business  with  my  motiyes 
than  my  actions,  and  1  will  not  so  to  the  cha- 
pel to-day."  So  saying  she  left  the  room. 

•*  But  /  will  go  to-day,  if  it  be  only  to  pro- 
voke her,"  muttered  the  General. 

Catherine  heard  this  speech,  and  heard  it 
with  consternation ;  for  she  felt  that  the  Gene- 
ral's motives  for  going  were  quite  as  repre- 
hensible as  his  sister's  might  be  for  staying 
away.  Yet  how  should  she  make  htm  sensi- 
ble of  this?  how  could  she  venture,  child, as 
she  was,  to  point  out  to  the  General  an  error 
of  which  he  was  wholly  unconscious  t 

"Yes — yes,"  said  he,  as  these  thoughts 
were  passing  in  her  mind,  *•  Yes — yes — that 
troublesome  old  woman  shall  not  have  her 
way ;  and  though  it  is  a  cold  day,  go  I  will." 

"No,  no!  pray  do  not!"  eagerly  exclaimed 
Catherine. 

**  Not  ^ !  when  I  hoped  to  please  you  and 
vex  my  sister  at  the  same  time  1  Not  go  !— 
And  pray  why  not !" 

Because---because— "  returned  Catherine 
blushing  and  hesitating. 

"  Sp^k  out,  child!  What  are  you  afraid 
oH" 

"Because  it  is  surely  wrong  to  go  to  a 
place  of  worship  from  any  other  motive  than 
the  wish  of  doing  what  is  right  and  acceptable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Creator." 

"  So  so !"  said  the  General  after  a  pause, 
during  which  he  felt  some  decree  of  angry 
mortincation ;  then  you  think  I  am  not  good 
enough  to  go  to  church  with  you  1  Very  well ! 
very  well !  Really  I  believe  my  sister  is 
right,  and  you  have  a  turn  for  the  sarcastic. 
Very  well — ^then  I  will  not  go ;  for  I  do  feel 
that  my  strongest  motives  for  going  were  a 
wish,  as  I  said  before,  to  spite  her  and  please 
you.  There,  child,  here  comes  your  mend, 
and  the  urn ;  therefore  I  shall  leave  you  to  get 
your  breakfast  and  afterwards  go  to  church  to- 
gether again  if  you  like  it."  Then,  with  a 
motion  of  the  hand  which  always  forbade  fur- 
ther debate,  he  retired  into  his  own  library, 
coldly  asking  Lucy  Merle  how  she  did  as  he 
passed  her  in  the  door-way. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  General  t" 
asked  Lucy;  "he  looks  hurt  and  displeased." 

No  matter,"  replied  Catherine,  not  think- 
ing it  right  to  disclose  what  she  thought  a 
fault  in  her  grandfather.  But  she  told  enough 
of  what  passed,  to  make  Lucy  Merie  join  her 
in  her  wish  that  she  had  left  word  where  she 
was  ^oing,  and  had  also  taken  the  servant 
with  her.  Still  Catherine,  spite  of  herself, 
fell  into  painful  reverie.  She  felt  that  she  had 
given  the  General  pain,  when  he  meant  to 
give  her  pleasure; — but  then  she  had  only 
performed  a  duty  which  she  thought  she  owed 
him  1^  and  if  it  was  always  easy  and  pleasant 
to  perform  duties,  what  merit  was  there  in  it ! 


But  the  General  would  now  not  go  tochuhsh— 
and  what  then?  as  it  was  not  the  mere  per- 
formance of  a  public  rite,  but  the  spirit  and 
feelings  in  which  it  was  performed,  that  made 
it  an  acceptable  ofiering  or  otherwise. 

Lucy  Merle  was  not  an  uninterested  obser- 
ver, meanwhile,  of  the  various  expressions 
that  passed  over  her  friend's  expressive  CQun- 
tenance ;  but  her  love  for  her  wa»>80  chastised 
by  respect,  that  she  did  not  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  what  so  evidently  disturbed  her.  Ca- 
therine, started,  however,  from  her  pensive 
silence,  at  the  sound  of  the  General's  bell 
ringing  violently ;  and  soon  after,  a  servant 
came  to  tell  her  he  wished  to  see  her  in  his 
library. 

Fearfully  Catherine  obeyed  the  summons. 
But  her  oread  vanished  when  the  General, 
who  had  evidently  been  much  agitated,  open- 
ed his  arms  to  her  as  soon  as  he  saw  her; 
and  after  giving  her  a  cordial  embrace,  said, 
"  I  sent  for  you,  my  dear,  to  tell  you  I  am 
going  to  church  to-day,  but  not  till  the  after- 
noon; because  I  know  I  shall  feel  a  great 
deal  of  emotion,  and  I  had  rather  therefore  ^o 
when  few  who  know  me  will  be  there  to  witr 
ness  it;  for  fashionable  people  never  go  but  in 
a  morning,  you  know." 

"  Inde^  I  did  not,"  replied  Catherine. 

"Oh!  my  dear,  you  nave  much  to  learn 
yet,  and  are  come  into  quite  a  new  world,  be-« 
lieve  me.  But  I  must  tell  you,  in  order  to 
brighten  up  that  pensive  face,  rendered  so,  I 
suspect,  by  the  thoughts  of  my  anti-Christian 
feelings,  that  I  am  going  to  church  now  from 
motives  which  even  you  must  approve;  — 
namely,  to  humble  myself  before  the  Being 
who  has  chastised  me,  and  to  bless  him  for 
his  great  goodness  in  having  given  to  me  a 
child  like  you ! — a  creature  at  once  my  pride, 
my  monitor,  and  my  example.  Nay,  child, 
look  up!  for  you  have  reason,  and  to  look 
proudly  too ; — for  I  believe,  my  dear,  you  will 
be  a  blessing  both  to  me  and  my  fkmily ;  I 
thank  you.  You  taught  me  to  look  into  my 
heart;  and  I  hlxjuhed  for  the  base  motives 
which  I  saw  there,  impelling  me  to  profane 
the  temple  of  holiness  oy  going  thither  from 
an  unworthy  impulse  —  pique  towards  one 
fellow-creature,  and  too  earthly  love  of  am 
other.  I  own  I  was  mortified  at  first,  to  be 
schooled  by  a  child ;  but  better  feelings  came 
at  length,  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  the  better  for 
your  reproof  as  long  as  I  live !" 

Catherine,  gratified  but  affected,  wept  upon 
his  shoulder,  saying  within  herself,  "How 
could  this  feeling  and  generous-hearted  man 
have  remained  so  long  obdurate  to  the  prayers 
of  such  a  son !  How  bad  must  those  persons 
have  been  whose  influence  over  him  could 
thus  choke  vp  in  his  heart  all  the  feelings  of 
a  father,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  man !  If 
he  loves  me,  how  would  he  have  loved  my 
mother!" 

"  There,  my  dear,  leave  me  now,"  said  the 
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General ;  for  I  wish  to  prepare  an  agreeable 
surprise  for  you  against  we  return  from  church ; 
— oe  sure  not  to  come  into  this  room  again 
till  I  give  you  leave." 

Camerine  obeyed ;  wonderinff  what  the  Ge- 
neral could  mean.  And  Lucy  Merle,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  her,  discovered  that  whatever  it 
was  that  had  oppressed  her,  the  oppression 
was  removed,  and  therefore  probably  the  cause 
of  it. 

You  are  happy  again  now,  I  see,"  said 
Lucy,  smiling  anectionately. 

Yes— though  almost  painfully  overcome 
by  my  grandfather's  goodness  and  kindness  to 
me." 

It  will  be  lonff  before  you  are  so  overcome 
by  your  aunt's,  I  believe.'' 

Hush !"  said  Catherine ;  it  is  better  not 
to  dwell  on  the  faults  of  others ;  because,  by 
so  doinff,  we  make  it  only  more  difficult  to 
bear  with  them.  But  I  assure  you  I  do  not 
despair  of  my  aunt  yet ;  for  I  mean  to  try  to 
overcome  evil  by  good,  and,  like  the  patriarch 
of  old,  wrestle  wiUi  her  till  she  blesses  me." 

But  he  wrestled  with  an  angel ;  and  I  see 
no  likeness  to  an  anffel  in  your  aunt.  If  she 
does  bless  you,  I  shall  be  more  inclined  to 
liken  her  to  the  wicked  prophet  of  old,  bless- 
ing where  he  was  expected  to  curse." 

Forbear !  I  beseech  you,"  replied  Cathe- 
rine ;  nor,  in  imitation  of  wickea  wits,  make 
quotations  ^ora  the  Bible  the  means  of  severe 
reflections  on  a  fellow-creature— that  one,  too, 
your  friend's  aunt. — As  we  are  not  going  to 
the  chapel  yet,  I  shall  impose  on  you,  by  way 
of  necessary  monition.  Bishop  Butler's  ser- 
mon on  *  The  Government  of  the  Tongue.' " 

The  friends  then  retired  to  their  own  apart- 
ment till  the  General  summoned  them  to  atr 
tend  him  to  church. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Thi  General  supported  himself  during  di- 
vine service  better  than  he  expected  he  should 
do,  and  bore  the  salutations  of  those  few  per- 
sons of  his  acquaintance  who  were  at  church 
with  great  firmness ;  but  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  present  his  granddaughter  to  them, 
though  he  saw  they  expected  it,  and  darted 
many  scrutinizing  glances  at  Catherine  through 
her  long  crape  veil ;  but  as  Lucy  Merle  was 
in  mourning  and  wore  a  crape  veil  also,  none 
knew  with  any  certainty  which  was  Miss 
Shirley ;  and  it  was  soon  reported  that  there 
were  two  Miss  Shirleys,  and  both  beauties. 
As  soon  as  they  returned  home,  Catherine 
asked  when  she  was  to  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  library  again;  and  the  General  led  the 
way  to  it. 

Catherine  had  sent  to  her  new  home  two 


pictures  of  her  father  and  mother,  heads  as 
big  as  life,  painted  by  a  first-rate  artist,  and 
reckoned  surprising  likenesses.  But  suppos- 
ing that  her  grandrather  would  not  like  to  see 
them  as  yet,  if  ever,  she  put  them  in  a  spare 
closet,  where  the  General  was  not  likenr  to 
come,  of  which  Norris  kept  the  key.  Whe- 
ther the  General  had  ever  beard  that  such  pic- 
tures had  been  painted  and  seen  in  the  gallery 
of  the  painter,  or  whether  he  only  suspected  it, 
it  is  unimportant ;  but  he  one  day  asked  Nor- 
ris if  there  were  any  pictures  of  his  son  and 
Mrs.  Shirley,  and  being  told  that  there  were, 
and  that  they  were  then  in  his  house,  he  de- 
sired to  see  Uiem  unknown  to  Catherine.  Af- 
ter his  first  burst  of  grief  at  beholding  them 
was  over,  he  resolved  to  hang  them  up  in  his 
library,  in  token  of  his  restored  love  to  the  son 
so  long  an  exile  from  his  sight,  and  of  his  en- 
tire forgiveness  of,  and  bitter  regret  for  that 
excellent  but  ill-treated  woman,  whom  he  had 
learnt  too  late  to  value  and  to  wish  for. 

You  will  find  two  old  friends,  my  dear,  in 
my  library,"  said  the  General  with  a  faltering 
voice ;  and  I  hope  you  will  be  glad  to  see 
them ;  they  ought  to  have  been  there  lonffago 
_but— ."  Here  his  voice  absolutely  failed 
him  ;  and  Catherine  looking  up,  saw  to  what 
he  alluded,  and  was  for  some  time  too  much 
overcome  to  speak.  To  see  her  father's  pic- 
ture hanging  m  the  apartment  of  his  only  sur- 
viving parent  was  pleasing  and  soothing  to 
her ;— yet  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  that 
there  it  would  in  time  be  placed.  But  to  be- 
hold that  mother  so  lon^  disowned,  so  Ion? 
rejected  as  unworthy  to  mpc  her  plebeian  blood 
with  that  of  a  noble  race, — though  she  was 
formed  in  person,  mind,  and  heart,  in  all  the 
highest  aristocracy  of  nature ; — ^to  behold  that 
mother  now  owned  as  a  daughter  of  the  family 
of  Shirley,  and  displayed  on  speaking  canvass 
in  the  favourite  apartment  of  the  very  man 
whose  rejection  of  her  as  his  son's  wife  was 
supposed  to  have  hastened  her  dissolution ;  to 
see  this  acknowledgment  of  her  claims  and  her 
virtues,  when  the  ear  that  would  have  hailed 
the  sound  of  pardon  with  delight,  was  no  longer 
able  to  hear,  when  the  eyes  that  would  have 
wept  the  teare  of  tender  and  grateful  reconci- 
liation were  fixed  in  the  motionless  film  of 
death,— was  more  than  Catherine's  filial  and 
tender  heart  could  endure  without  agony  far 
surpassing  every  other  feeling  at  the  view; 
and  clasping  her  hands  together,  she  exclaim- 
ed. Oh !  my  mother ;  my  dear,  dear  mother ! 
It  is  too  late  I  It  is  indeed  too  late !"  Then 
sinking  on  her  knees,  she  hid  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

There  are  some  wounds  which  cannot  be 
healed,  some  injuries  that  can  never  be  re- 
paired; and  such  wounds  and  such  injuries 
were  those  which  Catherine  had  received 
through  the  bosoms  of  her  parents.  The  tardy 
forgiveness  of  the  General,  and  the  late  honour 
which  he  was  doing  the  memory  of  her  pa- 
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rents,  could  not  make  her  amends  for  the  mi- 
sery of  seeing  the  death  of  one  and  the  frantic 
anguish  of  the  other  occasioned  by  the  Gene- 
ral's long  inflexibility ;  nor  could  hanging  up 
the  picture  of  that  son's  wife  when  dead,  whom 
he  scorned  while  living,  immediately  soothe 
the  bleeding  spirit  of  the  aflfectionate  child, 
who  still  sorrowed  oyer  the  remembrance  of 
her  distant  and  her  recent  loss. 

The  General  was  now  sensible  how  diflfer* 
ent  her  feelings  were,  and  must  be,  from  what 
he  had  pictured  them  to  his  expectation ;  and 
full  of  remorse,  anguish,  and  disappointment, 
he  sunk  on  his  knees  beside  the  weeping  Ca- 
therine, and  earnestly  conjured  her  to  pray  to 
the  spirit  of  her  injured  mother  to  forgive  his 
cruelty,  so  bitterly,  but  properly  punished. — 
*•  She  looks  forgiving !"  adaed  he. 

*•  She  was  forgiving !  She  was  an  angel !" 
cried  Catherine,  rising. 

She  is  an  angel,  f  trust,"  said  the  General 
with  great  emotion ;  and  I  will  pray  to  her 
as  such  for  pardon." 

**  She  always  taught  me  to  pray  for  you," 
repl  ied  Catherine ;  therefore  I  know  she  never 
indulged  resentment  against  you.  How  should 
she,  sir  ?  have  I  not  told  you  my  mother  was 
a  Christian  V 

But  I  call  myself  a  Christian,  yet  I  in- 
dulged resentment. — But  did  she  really  teach 
ou  to  pray  for  me,  sweet  creature  1"  said  he 
u  [Sting  into  tears.  ^And  I  dare  say  she 
prayed  for  me  herself." 
I  am  sure  she  did." 
Catherine,  while  awaiting  in  silence  till  the 
General's  self-upbraiding  agony  had  subsided, 
cast  her  eyes  again  on  the  pictures  of  her  pa- 
rents, and  beheld  with  something  of  pleasura- 
ble emotion  the  frames,  the  appropriate  frames, 
which  the  General  had  soothed  his  feelings 
by  bestowing  on  them.  On  his  son's  frame 
was  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  underneath,  the 
words,  "J^u/ce  ei  duorum  est  pro  patria  tnori,^^ 
On  that  of  her  mother  were  blended  the  sym- 
bols of  housewifery,  and  the  arts,  geography 
and  astronomy ;  for  in  all  these  the  General 
heard  from  Catherine  that  her  mother  was 
eminently  skilled,  and  had  instructed  her; 
underneath  were  these  words,  virtuous 
woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband."  When 
Catherine  read  these  words,  she  could  not 
help  feeling  a  sensation  of  gratitude  towards 
the  General,  for  having  at  least  done  all  he 
could  now  do  to  show  bis  respect  to  her  mo- 
ther's memory,  and  his  deep  though  late  re- 
morse ;  for  Catherine  knew  that  the  picture  so 
framed  would  lead  to  questions  that  must  dis- 
play her  mother's  merits,  and  the  General's 
sense  of  them,  in  the  moat  public  and  strong- 
est point  of  view. 

"My  dear  grandfather,"  said  Catherine  at 
length,  "  I  thank  and  bless  you  for  this  tribute 
to  my  mother's  virtues ;  and  if  departed  spirits 
are  ever  allowed  to  witness  what  passes  here, 
I  doubt  not  but  that  both  my  parents  are  de- 


lighted spectators  of  this  late  but  soothing 
atonement  for  all  that  you  now  deplore !" 

The  General  could  not  yet  recover  himself 
sufldciently  to  speak ;  but  motioning  her  to  the 
door  with  his  hand,  she  slowly  and  tearfully  i 
withdrew. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  better  temporary  cure 
for  sorrow  than  indignation;  and  the  General 
was  soon  after  roused  from  the  indulgence  of 
the  former,  by  a  pretty  strong  dose  of  the  lat- 
ter. For  Catherine  had  not  long  left  him, 
when  her  aunt  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  li- 
brary, and  craved  admittance ;  which,  after  a 
struggle  with  himself,  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  grant  her,  as  he  wished  that  whatever  com- 
ments she  might  think  proper  to  make,  on  his 
having  hung  up  the  picture  of  his  son  and  his 
son's  wife,  should  be  made  and  ended  in  the 
absence  of  Catherine.-*But  prepared  as  the 
General  was  for  a  buret  of  no  common  vio- 
lence, he  found  the  anger  which  he  witnessed 
far  beyond  his  expectations,  because  he  had 
not  been  aware  that  Mre.  Baynton  would  be 
provoked  at  seeing  such  honour  done  to  the 
pictures  of  her  nephew  and  his  wife,  not  only 
because  she  disliked  the  originals  from  a  sense 
of  having  injured  them  as  much  as  was  in  her  » 
power,  but  also  because  the  distinction  thus 
shown  them  was  a  proof  of  the  influence  of 
Catherine,  that  object  of  her  dislike,  because 
she  was  the  object  of  her  jealousy. 

But  I  will  not  relate  the  ravings  of  an  angry 
woman ;  suffice  that,  —  after  having  felt  her 
anger  much  increased  and  prolonged  by  the 
unusual  calmness  and  forbearance  of  the 
General,  whose  temper  had  been  recently 
ameliorated  by  the  soothing  influences  of  de- 
votion, and  his  heart  softened  and  humbled 
by  his  late  scene  with  Catherine,  she  had  lei- 
sure, when  she  became  more  calm,  to  examine 
the  costly  frames  which  had  been  bestowed  on 
the  resemblances  so  hateful  to  her ;  and  she 
hoped  that,  by  finding  fault  with  the  General's 
taste,  she  should  destroy  that  provoking  self- 
command  which  her  violence  had  failed  t» 
overcome. 

**  Pray,  General  Shiriey,"  said  she,  "  may 
I  ask  what  these  pompous  decorations  on  this 

Screen's  frame  mean  1  They  seem  to  me  to 
esignate  a  tehool-miairess^  and  would  do  very 
well  as  a  head-piece  to  a  card  issued  to  recom- 
mend a  seminary  for  young  ladies  where  mu- 
sic, and  work,  and  greography,  and  all  sorts  of 
things  are  taught  by  the  best  mastere.— Real- 
ly, General,  if  these  fantastic  ornaments  were 
meant  to  do  your  son's  wife  honour,  you  have 
failed  in  your  intention;  for  as  it  is  well 
known  Captain  Shirley  married  some  low  per- 
son, it  will  be  thought,  by  these  symbols,  that 
he  married  a  woman  who  kept  a  school  some 
where  in  Kentish  Town  for  the  children  of 
cockneys."  And  as  she  uttered  the  last  word, 
full  of  the  mischievous  pleasure  derived  from 
the  hope  of  having  given  pain,  her  articulation 
was  impeded  by  that  homble  laugh,  which  it 
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in  reality  no  laugh,  by  which  the  malignant 
80  oflen  try  to  mask  the  bad  feelings  by  which 
they  are  governed. 

For  a  moment  the  General  was  mortified 
and  irritated  by  the  criticism  on  the  frame, 
which  he  had  designed  in  the  fullness' of  a 
tender  and  remorseful  spirit,  and  as  a  tribute 
to  the  worth  which  he  had  so  fatally  despised 
But  the  good  feelings  which  had  been  8opow< 
erfully  awakened  in  him  still  held  their  infiu< 
ence ;  and  looking  his  tormentor  steadily  in 
the  fiice,  he  said,  No,  sister,  there  is  no  fear 
that  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Shirley,  should  long 
be  mistaken  for  that  respectable  character,  a 
school-mistress ;  for  should  such  a  mistake  be 
made,  truth  will  oblige  me  to  say  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  person  who  kept  a  lodging- 
house." 

How !  General  Shirley,  have  yoo  no  more 
regard  for  the  family  honour  than  to  make  such 
a  declaration?"  vociferated  his  sister  more 
vehemently  than  ever. 

"  I  shall  not  do  it,"  he  coolly  replied,  •*  un- 
less the  decorations  on  the  frame  lead  any  one 
into  the  error  you  apprehend.  —  However," 
added  he,'  I  am  far  more  anxious  that  the  at- 
tention of  my  visiters  should  be  turned  to  the 
inscription  under  the  decoration,  than  to  the 
decorations  themselves ;  as  they  are  my  late 
but  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  one  I 
cruelly  wronged,  and  as  a  proof  that  those  vir- 
tues at  last  wrung  from  my  cold-hearted  pride 
an  acknowledgment  that  tuck  a  wife  was  a 
crown  of  honour  to  any  husband." 

There  was  a  something  so  solemn,  heartfelt, 
and  touching,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
General  pronounced  these  words, »  and  what 
is  more  impressive  than  the  accents  of  true 
contrition that  even  Mrs.  Baynton  was  for 
a  moment  awed  into  silence.  But  she  at 
length  observed,  ^*  that  all  that  was  very  fine ; 
but  for  her  part  she  should  always  rejoice  that 
the  General's  compunctious  feelings  towards 
his  son's  wife  did  not  come  till  it  was  too  late 
for  her  to  profit  by  them ;  his  being  a  very 
convenient  conscience,  that  always  stayed 
away  when  it  was  likely  to  be  troublesome." 

Even  this  sarcasm  railed  of  its  effect;  so 
much  had  the  General's  heart  been  amended 
by  the  experiences  of  the  day.  But  he  felt 
that  he  had  deserved  humiliation ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  bear  it,  in  whatever  shape  it  came, 
like  a  sincere  penitent  and  a  true  Christian. 
Still,  he  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  ex- 
posing his  new-found  virtue  to  unnecessary 
trials ;  he  therefore  told  his  sister  he  wished 
to  be  alone ;  and  she  had  no  pretence  for  in- 
truding on  him  any  longer. 

Lord  Shirley  came  to  dinner;  and  though 
on  entering  the  room  he  was  both  affected  and 

{>lea8ed  to  see  the  pictures  hung  up  in  the 
ibrary,  he  could  scarcely  forbear  laughing  at 
the  sight  of  the  angry  and  significant  grimaces 
hj  which  Mrs.  Baynton  directed  his  attention 
io  them,  and  showed  her  disapprobation  of  the 


situation  they  held,  taking  an  opportunity  at 
the  same  time  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  **My 
poor  brother  is  certainly  in  his  dotage,  and 
that  girl  has  it  all  her  own  way."  • 

But  she  took  advantage  of  the  accidental 
absence  of  the  General  and  Catherine  together, 
to  vent  her  anger  in  very  strong  language; 
and  pointing  to  the  picture  of  the  GeneraFs 
second  wife,  which  hung  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  she  exclaimed,  'rhere,  my  lord,  there 
she  hangs !  that  lovely  creature,  once  the 
General's  idol!  And  yet  he  could  hang  up 
the  picture  of  that  obscure,  vulpr  young  wo- 
man, his  son's  wife, — knowing,  too,  how 
much  she  hated  the  connexion,  and  how  much 
she  did  to  prevent  a  reconciliation,  —  almost 
by  the  side  of  that  admirable  woman,  who 
added  to  her  other  recommendations  that  of 
noble  birth!" 

Lucy  Merle  felt  all  her  republicanbm  roused 
by  this  speech,  and  all  her  contempt  for  birth 
and  rank,  unaccompanied  by  virtue.  She 
could  not,  therefore,  endure  in  silence  this 
contumacious  mention  of  a  being  whom  she 
had  learnt  to  love  and  to  reverence  as  the  first 
of  women,  and  as  the  mother  of  Catherine ; 
she  therefore  indignantly  and  perhaps  pertly 
exclaimed,  Noble  birth !  she  had  better  have 
had  a  noble  spirit!" 

Lord  Shirley  looked  at  the  animated  speaker 
with  as  much  astonishment,  though  not  so 
much  anger,  as  Mrs.  Baynton  did ;  who,  afler 
a  pause  of  mixed  indignation  and  contempt, 
said  to  the  earl,  Can  you  imagine,  my  lord, 
to  whom  that  young  person  was  speaking  ?" 

"  That  young  person,  madam,"  cried  Lucy 
Merle,  her  cheeks  crimsoning  with  emotion, 
and  her  eyes  looking  that  peculiar  and  haughty 
defiance  which  Lord  Shirley  had  seen  before, 
but  vainly  tried  to  remember  where,  that 
young  person  is  speaking  to  one  who  will  un- 
derstand and  sympathize  with  what  she  says ; 
— Had  Mrs.  Shirley  possessed  a  noble  spirit, 
she  would  have  tried  to  heal  the  breach  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  son,  and  would  have 
forgotten  Mrs.  William  Shirley's  want  of  birth, 
in  her  virtues  and  accomplishments.  —  My 
lord,  has  that  young  person  spoken  justly  t" 
added  Lucy  Merle,  smiling  as  she  spoke  in 
sarcastic  bitterness. 

*«  Perfectly  so,"  replied  the  earf ;  «•  such 
would  have  been  true  nobleness  of  feeling  and 
acting,  and  worthy  her  noble  birth." 

"  It  would  have  been  debasing  her  birth," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Baynton,  to  pl^d  for  a  de- 
grading alliance !" 

Well,  they  have  both  been  long  gone  Io 
their  dread  account,"  replied  Lucy  with  so- 
lemnity ;  and  the  low  and  the  high  bom  have 
both  received  the  just  recompense  of  their 
actions;  and  /  have  little  doubt  but  that  the 
rejected  has  at  this  moment,  in  the  mansions 
of  eternal  rest,  the  precedence  of  ^e  rejeeiorf 
for  who,  at  the  dread  hour  of  judgment,  would 
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not  rather  be  the  injured  than  the  injurer! 
People  do  not  carry  their  pedigrees  with  them 
there,  do  they,  madam 

Lord  Shirley,  though  he  felt  his  heart  en- 
tirely on  Lucy  Merle  s  side,  notwithstanding 
bis  aristocratic  feelings  were  hurt  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  Lucy  Merle  addressed  Mrs. 
Baynton,  thought  it  better  to  prevent  a  reply, 
if  possible,  from  that  awful  lady,  by  com- 
menting on  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  pictures  were  painted.  But  he  mifht 
as  well  hare  attempted  to  make  a  bull-dog 
quit  his  hold,  as' induce  Mrs.  Baynton  to  give 
up  an  altercation. 

Though  you  are  beneath  my  resentment,** 
cned  Mrs.  Baynton,  ^  I  must  tell  you.  Miss, 
that  I  shall  inform  the  General  that  he  is  har- 
bouring in  tbfi  house  a  young  person  of  most 
democratic  principles,  and  who  has  the  inso- 
lence to  suppose  his  belored  wife  is  gone  to 
a  place  I  dare  not  name.'* 

Then  you  will  misrepresent  me  ^ossly, 
madam;  *In  my  father's  house  are  many 
mansions.*  And  all  I  said  was,  that  in  them 
I  doubt  not  but  the  persecuted  would  be  higher 
than  the  persecutor <lid  I  not,  sir  ?** 

**I  understood  you  so,  certainly  ;  and  I 
must  own  that,  if  Mrs.  William  Shirley  was 
all  she  is  said  to  be,  I  have  no  doubt  you 
were  right;  for  Mrs.  General  Shirley  was 
well  known  to  me.** 

My  lord,  I  did  not  expect,**  cried  the  en- 
raged lady,  that  you  would  countenance  such 
an  evident  attack  upon  the  privileged  orders, 
as  is  conveyed  by  that  young  woman*s  re- 
marks.** 

Surely,  madam,  you  cannot  suppose  me 
so  sordidly  bigoted  to  rank  and  birth,  as  to 
imagine  that  they  can  stand  in  lieu  of  virtues, 
at  the  awful  time  to  which  Miss  Merle  alludes ! 
If  it  be  democracy  not  to  entertain  such  an 
opinion,  then  indeed  am  I  a  democrat  myself.** 
Spoken  like  a  man  and  a  Christian!*' 
cried  Lucy ;  and  not  at  all  like  a  lord,'*  she 
was  going  to  add,  but  forbore. 

1  hate  the  word  democracy  as  much  as  I 
loathe  the  iking;  but,  oh !  to  think  that  my 
niece  has  been  exposed  to  imbibe  opinions 
like  these!** 

And  who  exposed  her  to  iti**  cried  Lucy 
Merle,  indigpnantly.  ^^Had  Miss  Shiriey's 
relations  done  their  duty,  she  would  always 
have  been'  where  a  Miss  Shirley  should  have 
been ;  but  let  not  me  be  the  means,  madam, 
of  lowering  her  in  your  esteem.  Her  opinions 
and  mine  are,  in  many  respects,  totally  op- 
posite." 

'*Jbur  opinions,  indeed!*'  replied  Mrs. 
Baynton,  with  a  sneer,  your  opinions !  And 
pray,  child,  what  right  have  yon  to  have  any 
opinions  !** 

You  might  as  well  ask,  madam,'*  said 
Lord  Shirley,  what  right  she  has  to  have  feel- 
ings. May  I  beg  leave  to  ask  you  what  enti- 
tle a  person  to  have  opinions,  if  quickness  of 


intellect  and  cultivation  of  mind,  like  this 
young  lady*s,  do  not  invest  a  human  being 
with  that  privilege  1** 

"  My  lord,**  cried  Mrs.  Baynton,  "  I  verily 
believe  that  young  lady  has  turned  your  head, 
or  you  could  never  have  defended  her  in  the 
manner  you  have  done.** 

*^  Madam,  had  your  niece  been  here,  she 
would  have  had  a  more  eloquent  advocate.*' 

•*  Yes — ^and  I  suppose  her  opiniom  would 
have  been  brought  forward  to  shock  mt^  and 
be  defended  by  you." 

**  Have  I  not  already  told  yon,  madam," 
said*Lucy,  that  Miss  Shirley's  opinions  are 
dififerent  from  mine  ?  She  naturally  imbibed 
the  sentiments  becoming  her  rank  in  life, — it 
was  as  natural  for  me  to  imbibe  those  incident 
to  mine.  But  whatever  opinions  she  had  im< 
bibed,  however  erroneous,  I  ask  you,  Mrs. 
Baynton,  who  was  to  answer  for  those  opin- 
ions? Those,  undoubtedly,  who  by  their 
cruelty  exposed  the  heiress  of  General  Shirley 
to  obscure  protection  and  the  difficulties  of  a 
narrow  income." 

Though  Lord  Shirley  could  not  but  admire 
this  fluent  and  undaunted  pleader  on  the  side 
of  truth  as  he  felt  it  to  be,  and  though  he  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  her  observations,  he 
could  not  approve  the  loftv  and  fearless  man- 
ner in  which  she  uttered  her  sentiments,  nor 
the  sarcastic  and  severe  glances  which  she 
cast  on  Mrs.  JBaynton,  however  deserved. 
"  How  different,"  thought  he,  "  is  Catherine 
to  her  friend !  how  meek,  how  forbearing,  how 
self-governed !  And  wherefore  was  she  thus  1 
Because  with  her  the  faith  that  she  professed 
governed  every  feeling  and  every  action  of  her 
life ;  *  it  was  a  lamp  to  her  feet,  and  a  light  to 
her  path,'  shedding  a  sweet  and  constant  in- 
fluence over  her  thoughts  and  her  temper." 

At  this  moment,  when  Mrs.  Baynton  was 
going  to  make  a  bitter  reply  to  this  just  re- 
proach against  the  Shirley  family,  the  General 
and  Catherine  came  in,  and  the  servant  an- 
nounced dinner.  But  still  the  dark  cloud  that 
lowered  on  Mrs.  Baynton's  brow  was  about  to 
explode  in  lightning  of  a  fierce  nature,  had 
not  Lord  Shirley  seized  her  hand  to  lead  her 
into  the  dining-room,  and  conjured  her,  for 
common  humanity's  sake,  not  to  continue  a 
subject  which  must  be  so  painful  to  the  Gene- 
ral and  her  niece. 

Still  it  was  in  sullen  and  perturbed  silence 
that  she  sat  down  to  dinner,  while  the  height- 
ened colour  and  heaving  bosom  of  Llicy  bore 
evident  marks  that  all  was  not  yet  at  peace 
within  her  mind.  But  it  was  beyond  Mrs. 
Baynton's  power  to  be  silent  long  when  she 
was  in  a  state  of  initation ;  she  resolved  there- 
fore to  vent  some  of  her  ill  humour  on  the  Ge- 
neral. 

I  suppose  you  hare  heard,  my  lord,"  she 
observea,  '*  of  the  Generars  preposterous  re- 
solution to  go  to  church  to-day,  so  unfeelingly 
soonailer  the  death  of  my  poor  nephew,  and 
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before  we  have  gotten  oar  cards  with  black 
edges  ready  to  retam  thanks  for  the  honoor  of 
obliging  inquiries  V 

What  can  black-edged  cards  have  to  do 
with  goin?  to  or  staying  away  from  church  V 
asked  Catherine^  in  the  simplicity  of  her  ig- 
norance. 

«*  Not  much,  apparently,"  said  the  General ; 
nor  is  Lord  Shirley,  I  dare  say,  at  all  oon- 
Tinced  of  my  sister*s  superior  love  for  her  ne- 
phew, because  $he  was  not  so  indecorous  as  to 
go  to  church  to-day.  Besides,  had  I  meant 
to  be  called  upon,  1  should  have  gone  to  morn- 
ing service,  which  I  did  not;  next  Sunday  I 
stuUl  go  to  it,  and  then  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  issue  my  black-edged  cards.  And  you 
will  go  with  us,  I  presume,  sister  1"  observed 
the  ueneral,  Karcastically;  **for  then  I  sup- 
pose your  new  pelisse  will  be  come  home  from 
the  altering.'* 

Lucy  Merle,  whether  out  of  dislike  of  Mrs. 
Baynton,  or  because  she  could  not  help  it, 
laughed  aloud  at  this  sarcastic  speech,  and 
drew  from  Catherine  a  reproachful  glance. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  you  yet  to 
learn,  my  dear,"  he  continued,  "why  we 
should  or  why  we  should  not  neglect  our  de- 
votions ;  but  some  persons  of  a  certain  rank 
in  life, — the  honourable  Mrs.  Baynton  for  in- 
stance,—cannot  think  of  going  to  worship  the 
Deity,  if  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  god  Fash- 
ion or  the  god  Custom." 

Here  Catherine,  seeing  the  storm  gathering 
in  her  aunt's  eye,  cast  a  kind,  imploring,  ex- 
postulating look  at  the  General ;  who  answer- 
ing it,  said,  "  Yes,  my  dear,  I  understand  you, 
and  I  will  forbear;  I  will  say  nothing  more  to 
irritate ;  for  I  am  proud  to  own  the  power  of, 
and  to  be  governed  by,  what  every  man  ought 
to  be  pleased  to  obey,  who  thinks  and  feels 
properly, — the  kind,  imploring  look  of  a  gen- 
tle, mild  woman." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laucrhed  Mrs.  Baynton  in 
a  tone  of  derision;  "Since  when.  General 
Shirley,  have  you  been  so  fond  of  gentle,  mild 
women  1  Obedient  enough  you  have  been,  but 
certainly  not  to  an  imploring  look  and  a  meek 
woman!  The  late  Mrs.  Shirley  did  not  lead 
by  a  smile." 

"No,  sister,  no;  she  was  any  thing  but 
meek,  certainly,"  replied  the  General  mildly, 
and  sacrificing  his  resentment  to  the  gentle  in- 
fluence of  Catherine;  "  she  was  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  and  I  was  an  old  fool,  that 
is  the  truth ;  but  she  is  gone,  and  let  her  frail- 
ties sleep  with  her.  She  is  at  re$t — And  so 
am  /,  I  will  add,  or  I  know  you  would  have 
added  it  for  me." 

How  glad  I  am,"  said  Catherine,  "  that 
this  conversation  did  not  take  place  till  the 
servants  were  gone !  It  was  a  rule  with  my 
loor  mother,  never  to  allow  an  observation  to 
e  made,  either  on  friend  or  foe,  in  presence 
of  the  servants ;  and  she  has  oftien  said,  that 
many  persons  wonder  that  they  have  given 


offence  to  a  friend  or  acquaintance,  when,  if 
the  cause  were  properly  traced,  it  would  very 
likely  be  found  to  originate  in  some  severe  re- 
mark which  had  been  communicated  from  one 
servant  to  another,  and,  having  been  overheard 
at  the  dinner-table,  had  at  length  reached  the 
object  of  it." 

"  Then  it  was  only  before  servants,  was  it, 
Miss  Shirley,"  said  Mrs«  Baynton  spitefully, 
"  that  your  oracular  and  sainted  mother  disap- 
proved of  backbiting  1" 

"I  hope  my  words,"  replied  Catherine 
meekly,  "  did  not  imply  any  thing  so  unwor* 
thy  of  her.  I  said  she  did  not  allow  others  to 
talk  of  persons  before  their  servants ;  but  she 
herself  never  talked  of  them  at  all,  except  in 
praise;  *  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,' 
was  a  precept  constantly  before,  her  eyes,  and 
therefore  operative  on  her  conduct." 

"  Quoting  Scripture  again,  child !"  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Baynton ;  "  really  the  General,  the 
earl,  and  myself,  shall  be  forced  to  get  our 
Bibles  by  heart,  in  order  to  be  able  to  con- 
verse with  you." 

"  Whatever  be  the  motive,  madam,"  mild- 
ly returned  Catherine  smiling,  "  I  should  re- 
joice to  see  you  all  engaged  in  so  salutary  a 
task." 

"  Well,  you  may  say  what  you  please,"  she 
replied ;  "but  nothing  can  convince  me,  child, 
you  are  not  a  downright  Mdhoditi^  a  fanatic 
of  the  first  order." 

"You  may  think  and  call  me  what  you 
please,  madam,"  answered  Catherine,  "for 
that  which  I  really  am,  will,  I  hope,  enable 
me  to  bear  any  obloquy— not  absolutely  un- 
moved, but  without  any  feeling  of  resent- 
ment." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  can't  teach  your  friend 
there  some  of  your  e<}uanimity,  and  milk-and- 
water  spirit ;  for  she  is  fire  and  tow,  aquafor^ 
tis,  and  Cayenne  pepper;  I  should  think  you 
do  not  read  out  of  the  same  Testament,  or  you 
interpret  indifferently." 

"  No,  madam,"  cried  Lucy,  blushing  with 
conscious  infirmity,  "  it  is  our  practice  only 
that  is  different — t  am  indeed  a  *  hearer  of  the 
word,'  Miss  Shirley  is  a  doer  also." 

"  But  you  both  seem  equally  given  to  Scrip- 
tural quotation,  I  see." 

"  It  is  no  wonder,  madam,"  replied  Lucy 
Merle,  looking  angry,  "that  Miss  Shirley 
Quotes  Scripture ;  for  it  is  said  that  many  of 
the  first  martyrs,  when  at  the  stake,  died  with 
texts  of  Scripture  in  their  mouth,  whence  they 
derived  courage  to  support  their  sufferings." 

"  Well !  —  And  how  does  this  apply)  Do 
you  mean  to  insinuate  that  Miss  Shirley  is 
like  a  martyr  at  the  stake !" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Lucy,  rising,  and  as 
if  summoning  all  her  resolution  to  strike  a 
hard  blow  and  then  depart,  looking  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton full  in  the  face  at  the  same  time,  "  Yes, 
madam ;  I  consider  her  as  a  perpetual  martyr 
at  a  perpetual  stake ;  but  alas !  she  is  not  so 
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well  oflT  as  the  manyra  whom  I  mentioned,  for 
1  see  before  me  no  probable  termination  of  her 
trials  and  her  safierings."  Then  assuming  all 
the  dignity  she  could,  she  slowly  left  the  room. 

There,  General, — there!  there's  beha- 
viour !  there 's  impertinence  for  vou  !"  vocife- 
rated Mrs.  Baynton.  *'  Now,  if  you  had  not 
heard  this,  you  would  not  have  believed  it. 
But  Lord  Shirley  can^tell  you,  she  has  said 
worse  things  stillfand  spoken  in  such  a  shock- 
ing manner  of  your  late  wife,  my  poor  sister  !*' 
What !  the  lady  you  painted  in  such  sis- 
terly colours  just  now,  eh  1 1  suppose  she  learnt 
it  of  you.  However,  I  must  own  that  what 
she  just  now  said  was  un  peu  fort,  and  the 
more  so  for  being  true." 

*^  I  can  only  say,  brother,  that  if  you  encou< 
rage  your  granddaughter  to  bring  her  low-born 
and  low-bred  associates  hither,  to  insult  me 
even  at  your  table  and  in  your  presence,  I  must 
leave  your  house." 

"  Madam,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser- 
vant," replied  the  General ;  at  your  pleasure 
be  it." 

Sir !  dear  sir!"  exclaimed  Catherine. 
**  Well,  my  sweet  child,  at  your  request  I 
will  be  forbearing." 

**  What !  am  I  to  owe  youj^indulsence  again 
only  to  her  solicitation  !  am  I  to  be  here,  or 
not,  at  her  will  and  pleasure  1  and  are  even  my 
wrongs  to  be  unresented  unless  she  bids  1  i 
see  she  is  working  underhand  to  get  me  out  of 
the  house,  with  au  her  seeming  candour;  but 
I  will  not  go,  I  will  not  indulge  her." 
'*That  is  as  /  please,"  said  the  General. 
It  was  now  the  moment  for  Catherine  to  in- 
terfere if  she  wished  it;  but  it  must  be  so  de- 
sirable an  object  for  Catherine  to  get  rid  of 
this  perpetual  stake,  as  Lucy  Merle  only  too 
justly  called  her,  that  Lord  Shirley  thought  it 
was  not  in  human  virtue  for  her  to  let  so  good 
an  opportunity  pass  of  effecting  this  desirable 
purpose,  though  he  felt  that  her  friend's  con- 
duct to  her  aunt  was  such  as  she  ought  in  a 
measure  to  resent,  however  much  she  loved 
the  one  and  disliked  the  other.  But  could  she 
do  this  1  Lord  Shiriey  thought  this  was  the 
greatest  trial  to  which  he  had  ever  seen  her 
exposed,  and  he  trembled  le^t  it  should  be  too 
much  for  her. 

When  we  see  the  frigrhtful  vaulting  of  a 
rope-dancer,  (for^tting  that  all  he  does  is  by 
principle  and  habit,)  we  are  afraid  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  catch  himself  on  his  feet  again, 
but  that  he  must  (all  the  victim  of  his  daring, 
— and  Lord  Shirley  at  this  moment  felt  a  si- 
milar fear ;  for,  forgetting  that  Catherine  was 
governed  by  a  principle  and  a  habit  of  feeling 
which  could  not  fail  her  in  its  operation  on  her 
practice,  he  feared  she  would  not  be  able,  in 
this  trying  instance,  to  act  worthy  of  her  for- 
mer self. 

But  he  found  his  error  when  in  a  tone  of 
voice  so  soothingly  sweet  that  it  seemed  cal- 
culated to  disarm  the  fiercest  anger,  she  said, 


Surely,  sir,  you  would  not.  think  of  making 
the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty.  In  this  case 
my  friend  Lucy  is  evidently  the  ag^ssor; 
and  so  far  am  I  from  wishing  to  bring  any 
friend  of  mine  here  to  ill-treat  my  aunt,  that, 
as  Lucy  has  thought  proper  to  insult  her  in  a 
very  unbecoming  manner,  glossed  over  to  her- 
self no  doubt  by  a  sense  of  my  supposed  in^ 
juries,  it  is  my  wish  she  should  stay  here  no 
longer,  and  if  my  aunt  had  not  proposed  her 
removal,  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  I  should." 

Lord  Shirley's  heart  exulteid  when  he  heard 
this;  and  the  words  Consistent,  admirable 
girl !"  almost  escaped  his  lips.  The  General 
looked  at  her  with  glistening  eyes,  but  spoke 
not.  And  even  Mrs.  Baynton,  overcome  by 
this  unexpected  and  undeserved  verdict  in  her 
favour,  put  out  her  hand  to  Catherine,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

My  dear,"  said  the  General,  **  be  it  as 
you  please !  Follow  your  friend,  and,  if  you 
think  fit,  convince  her  of  the  necessity  of  her 
leaving  the  house.  Still,  I  must  say,  she  is  a 
charming  creature,  and  I  love  and  honour  her 
for  her  devoted  affection  to  you." 

Catherine  obeyed ;  and  found  Lucy  Merle 
quite  willing  to  go,  and  convinced  that,  though 
her  pride  as  yet  forbade  her  to  make  an  apolo- 
gy to  Mrs.  Baynton,  an  apology  was  her  due. 

Accordingly,  the  next  Jay  was  fixed  for  her 
removal.  But  that  night,  whether  from  un- 
usual agitation  or  some  other  cause,  Mrs. 
Baynton  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness, 
and  ere  morning  her  life  was  despaired  of. 
Conseouently,  as  Lucy  Merle  would  not  meet 
her  signt,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  her 
staying;  as,  though  unseen,  she  could  be  of 
considerable  use  near  the  sick-chamber,  whence 
Catherine  never  stirred,  day  nor  night;  and 
while  the  poor  invalid's  pert,  spoiled  maid  de- 
clared herself  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue  of 
such  constant  attendance,  and  took  her  occa- 
sional and  ouiet  rest,  Catherine  wholly  de- 
voted herself  to  the  duties  of  her  office,  and 
resisted  even  the  General's  repeated  prayers, 
that  for  her  health's  sake  she  would  allow  her 
place  to  be  supplied  by  some  one  else.  But 
she  assured  him  that  her  health  would  suffer 
more  by  the  consciousness  that  she  had  not 
thoroughly  performed  her  duty.  And,  as  he 
saw  she  did  not  look  fatigued,  he  acquiesced, 
though  reluctantly,  in  her  decision. 

But  though  unable,  because  odious  to  Mrs. 
Baynton,  to  be  of  as  much  use  as  Catherine, 
no  one  felt  greater  anxiety  for  the  life  of  the 
sufferer  than  Lucy  Merle.  Her  delicate  con- 
science whispered,  that  perhaps  the  irritation 
of  nerves  and  temper  which  she  had  occasion- 
ed her,  had  brought  on  the  complaint;  and 
her  self-upbraiding  was  so  violent,  and  her 
expressions  of  it  so  affecting,  that  Lord  Shir- 
ley«  though  prejudiced  against  her  on  account 
of  her  principles  and  her  spirit,  forgot  her 
fault  in  the  painful  severity  of  her  repentance ; 
and  when  she  said,  *^I'm  sure,  my  lord,  I 
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did  not  for  a  moment  wish  her  to  be  prevented 
torturing  her  poor  niece,  by  death,"  Lord 
Shirley  Kindly  assured  her,  he  knew  she  was 
too  humane  and  too  generous  for  such  a  wish, 
and  he  believed  he  should  see  her  and  Mrs. 
Baynton  good  friends  yet. 

At  last,  after  a  struggle  of  many  days,  the 
goodness  of  Mrs.  Baynton's  constitution,  and 
the  excellent  nursing  of  Catherine,  carried  her 
through  the  illness  in  safety ;  and  for  the  first 
time  the  tears  of  tenderness  and  gratitude  fell 
on  the  neck  of  Catherine,  as  she  was  support- 
\ne  the  head  of  her  aunt  upon  her  bosom. 

When  the  invalid  was  able  to  sit  up  and  be 
left,  Catherine  gladly  obeyed  the  General's 
summons  to  come  down  to  see  Lord  Shirley, 
be  promising  to  sit  with  her  charge  during  her 
absence. 

Grateful  as  is  the  sun  after  a  Lapland  win- 
ter to  the  eyes  of  the  Laplander,  was  the 
sight  of  Catherine  to  Lord  Shirley,  who,  till 
he  ceased  to  see  her  and  hear  her,  knew  not 
how  necessary  to  see  her  and  hear  her,  was  to 
the  happiness  of  his  existence. 

True,  he  had  come  regularly  to  the  house 
twice  or  three  times  a  day  during  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton's  illness,  and  had  fondly  endeavoured  to 
catch  a  look  at  **the  spot  where  Catherine 
watched  and  wept."  But  he  had  rarely  seen 
her,  though  he  had  sometimes  had  the  com- 
fort of  hearing  her  voice  softly  whispering  her 
orders  occasionally  to  the  servants.  But  now 
she  was  come  purposely  to  speak  to  him,  and 
she  seemed  really  glad  to  see  him.  Nay, 
mor^,  he  was  to  dine  there;  and  Catherine 
promised  to  come  and  sit  with  him  and  Lucy 
after  dinner,  if  the  General  would  take  her 
station  by  his  sister.  During  this  interview 
the  following  dialogue  took  place  between 
them : 

I  hope,"  said  the  earl,  *«  that  I  may  own 
without  offence,  there  is  something  in  you. 
Miss  Shiriey,  which  surprises  me  excessively, 
considering  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in 
which,  as  a  young  lady  of  birth  and  a  proba- 
ble heiress,  you  were  so  long  placed ;  and  that 
is,  the  polished  elegance  of  your  manners; 
for  you  are  not  only  •  good  as  you  the  world 
had  never  seen,'  but  *  polite  as  all  your  life  in 
enurt*  had  been ;'  whereas  your  friend,  Miss 
Merle,  with  whom  you  have  lived  during 
some  of  the  most  impressible^  years  of  your 
life,  is  occasionally  ungentle,  vehement,  and 
even  resentful,  both  in  her  language  and  man- 
ner." 

am  glad,  my  lord,"  replied  Catherine 
blushing,  that  you  approve  my  manners, 
though  sorry  you  disapprove  Lucy's ;  but  the 
truth  is,  her  standard  and  mine  are  different ; 
with  her,  every  thing  is  republican  virtue, 
amongst  which  virtues,  she  reckons  freedom 
of  speech,  vehemence  to  defend  opinions  which 
she  thinks  right,  at  all  risks  and  before  all  per- 
sons, and  quick  resentment  eagerly  expressed 
of  any  nal  or  fancied  injury  to  those  whom 


she  loves.  But  my  standard  is  Ckrittianity^ 
which  teaches  fffrbearanee  on  all  occasions  as 
one  of  the  first  of  duties." 

But  this,  dear  Miss  Shirley,  concerns  nuh 
rala,  not  manntrt ;  and  I  was  speaking  of  the 
latter." 

Pardon  me, — and  so  was  I ;  for  /  believe 
the  Gospel  is  the  best  school  for  manneri  as 
well  as  for  every  thing  else ;  and  that  mother, 
on  whose  manners  mint  were  formed,  was  of 
the  same  opinion." 

This  is  quite  new  to  me,"  said  Lord  Shir- 
ley laughing ;  especially  as  1  have  had  my 
Lord  Chesterfield's  Maxims  held  up  to  nt«  as 
rules  for  politeness ;  and  1  see  no  likeness  be- 
tween him  and  the  divine  teacher  to  whom  you 

"  Nor  I,  from  what  I  have  heard.  But,  do 
not  the  precepts,  *  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
be  done  by,'  and  *  Be  courteous  one  to  another,' 
lay  the  foundation  of  that  benevolence  in  con- 
duct of  which,  af\er  all,  politeness  is  only  the 
mimic  ?  And  were  we  all  to  regulate  our  lives 
by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  would  any  of  us 
indulge  in  harsh  replies,  in  ungenerous  aar- 
casms,  or  in  aught  that  now  creates  dissen- 
sions amongst  relatives  and  friends  1  not  to 
mention,  besides,  the  new  and  great  command- 
ment, that  *  ye  love  one  another.'  " 

I  cannot  say,"  replied  Lord  Shirley  smiling, 
that  *  almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian,' for  I  hope  I  am'one,  though  a  negligent 
one,  already.  But  seriously,  you  dispose  me 
to  say  to  myself  in  future,  whenever  see  an 
ill  mannered  nian  or  woman,  *  Poor  things,  thev 
are  certainly  not  good  Christians !'  But  still, 
such  perhaps  are  my  prejudices  as  a  nobleman, 
and  one  wno  has  lived  chiefly  with  men  and 
women  of  his  own  rank  in  society,  that  I  am 
surprised  to  find  manners  so  elegant  as  your 
own  were  modelled  on  those  of  a  woman  of 
inferior  birth,  and  who  had  no  opportunities  of 
seeing  good  company,  as  it  is  called;  for 
though  the  Gospel  enforces  genilenea^  gentle- 
ness does  not  imply  elegance  and  grac^." 

Nor  did  I  know  Uiat  I  possessed  them. 
But  surely  gentleness  and  softness  are  two 
great  ingredients  towards  giving  charms  to  the 
manner  of  a  woman ;  and  even  amongst  the 
lowest  ranks,  in  proportion  as  the  temper  is 
sweet  and  the  heart  kind,  you  will  find  the  man- 
ner vulgar  or  otherwise.  My  maternal  grand- 
mother was  lowly  born,  but  she  was  fine  tem- 
pered, so  was  my  mother,  — therefore  from 
neither  could  I,  on  my  system,  learn  vulgarity ; 
and  the  latter  added  to  her  sweetness  of  na- 
ture such  a  quick  perception  of  what  was  fit- 
ting, and  what  she  heard  my  father  admire, 
that  she  profited  by  the  slightest  opportunity 
of  seeing  things  or  persons  £at  ever  presented 
itself." 

Go  on,"  said  Lord  Shiriey,  "  I  love  to 
bear  you  talk  of  your  mother." 

•»And  I  to  talk  of  her  ;  and  I  hope  if  it  be  a 
weakness,  it  is  a  pardonable  one.   It  is  ofien- 
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sire  to  hear  persons  boast  of  the  wealth  which 
they  possess ;  but  who  would  be  disgusted  to 
hear  a  poor  bankrupt  talk  with  pride  and  re- 
gret of  the  riches  that  he  had  losti  And  I, 
alas!  when  I  talk  of  my  mother,  am  like  a 
bankrupt  numbering  the  treasure  which  is  mine 
no  longer." 

I  do  not  wonder,  now  I  have  heard  you 
thus  expatiate  on  Mrs.  Shirley's  merits,"  said 
Lord  Shirley,  while  Catherine  paused  in  strong 
emotion,  that  my  beloved  cousin  adored  her 
so  ferventlv,  and  regretted  her  as  he  did." 

'*  No.  Nor  was  it  likely  he  would  ever 
have  ceased  to  love  her;  for  so  much  did  she 
think  it  her  duty  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  keep 
alive  in  her  husband,  that  tender  love  in  which 
he  could  alone  find  comfbrt  under  his  father's 
anger,  that  whenever  he  left  her  to  go  to  sea 
again,  she  made  it  a  rule  to  learn  some  new 
lan^age  or  to  play  on  some  new  instrument 
against  he  returned,  in  order  that  she  might 
agreeably  surprise  him  by  a  new  talent  or  a 
new  accomplishment." 

I  cannot  endure  to  think  that  she  is  dead 
without  my  having  known  her,"  cried  Lord 
Shirlev,  with  a  degree  of  emotion  which  charm- 
ed andi  affected  Catherine. 

But  then,"  she  answered,  afier  a  pause  of 
a  few  moments,  remember,  by  not  knowing 
you  are  spared  the  misery  of  regretting  her." 

Lord  Shirley,  seeing  that  Catherine  was 
now  considerably  affected,  thought  it  better  to 
change  the  conversation  a  little,  by  reverting 
to  Lucy  Merle. 

You  have  sufficiently  explained  to  me," 
said  he,  why  your  friend's  manners  are  what 
they  are,  as  I  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Merle,  and  I  know  her  prin- 
ciples. But  surely  Miss  Merle  has  real  re- 
publican virtues — those  you  have  mentioned 
are  no  virtues  at  all." 

Oh  yes !  she  is  temperate,  frugal,  indus- 
trious, and  self-denying.  But  then  these  are 
Christian  virtues  also;  and  though  I  admire 
moral  virtues  as  much  as  she  can  do,  I  think 
them  durable  and  precious  only  as  they  are 
derived  from  religious  belief  ^and  the  conse- 
quence of  it.  Without  that,  to  me  all  morals 
appear  built  upon  a  sandy  foundation,  and  are 
liable  to  be  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  strong 
temptation.  Here  Lucy  and  I  differ;  — she 
thinks  morality  can  stand  alone,  without  the 
aid  of  religion ;  nay,  she  even  fancies  repub- 
jlican  firmness  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  bear 
"  !  affliction.  But,  Lord  Shirley,  C^eH  Id  ok  jt 
ratieruh,  to  borrow  a  French  phrase ;  for,  if 
she  is  ever  seriously  afflicted,  I  am  sure  that 
she  will  find  her  error,  and  feel  that  the  only 
refuge  in  sorrow  and  in  trial  are  the  Rock  of 
Ages  and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel." 
•»  I  believe  it  firmly,"  replied  Lord  Shiriey. 
Here  they  were  intenupted  by  the  entrance 
of  the  General,  who  came  to  say  that  Cathe- 
rine was  wanted  in  her  aunt's  apartment.  But 
she  promised  to  see  the  earl  again,  in  the  afier^  < 


noon.  Accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time  the 
General  relieved  Catherine  from  her  duty,  and 
Lord  Shirley  again  saw  and  conversed  with 
this  interesting  and  beloved,  though  as  he 
thought,  singular  bein^.  But  his  enjoyment 
was  soon  painfully  interrupted;  for  Lucy 
Merle  took  up  the  newspaper,  and  on  coming 
to  a  paragraph  in  it,  she  gave  way  to  a  loud 
fit  of  laughter,  exclaiming  also  at  the  folly 
and  falsehood  of  newspaper-writers  or  compi- 
lers. "There,"  said  she,  ''Miss  Shiriey; 
read  that  paragraph,  to  show  you  how  little 
newspapers  are  to  be  depended  upon.  Or — 
no,  I  will  read  it  aloud  to  divert  you  and  Lord 
Shirley."  On  which  she  read,  "'We  hear 
that  the  all-accomplished  and  elegant  Earl 
Shirley  is  soon  to  lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar 
his  beautiful  and  amiable  cousin.  Miss  Shir- 
ley,' et  eeteroj'*^  she  added,  as  the  paragraph 
proceeded  to  name  Captain  Shirley  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  have  affected  his  daughter. 

"How  excessively  absurd!"  said  Cathe- 
rine blushing  a  little,  but  without  betraying 
any  emotion  favourable  to  Lord  Shiriey's  wish- 
es, while  he,  now  red  and  now  pale,  with  con- 
sciousness, confusion,  and  anger,  at  the  liberty 
thus  taken  with  his  name  and  that  of  Cathe- 
rine, could  only  mutter  •*  very  impertinent  I — 
How  strange!"  and  stammer  out  that  he 
should  insist  on  its  being  contradicted. 

"  I  can't  think  what  could  give  rise  to  such 
a  report !"  said  Lucy. 

•*  Nor  I,"  faintly  observed  the  earl. 
We  have  never  been  seen  together,"  said 
Catherine ;  "  nor  have  I  been  seen  at  all." 

"That  is  clear,"  observed  Lucy,  "or  the 
paragraph  could  not  have  been  written;  for 
every  one  who  sees  you  together  must  see 
there  is  no  lov^  between  you.^' 

"  There  is  no  hate,  1  hope,  Miss  Merle," 
said  the  earl,  timidly  casting  hjs  eyes  towards 
Catherine. 

"Oh,  no,  mj  lord !  but  there  are  many 
hundred  gradations  between  love  and  hate— 
and  where  love  exists,  it  must  be  discovered ; 
you  know  the  old  Italian  proverb,  *Vamore  ^ 
coma  un  pozzo  in  una  calzeUa  nera^  nvedi 
suhitoJ**  Really,  it  is  a  very  ridiculous  report 
indeed,^ — and  without  any  foundation;  for, 
surely,  no  two  people  were  ever  so  little  suited 
to  each  other,  my  lord,  as  you  and  Miss  Shir- 
ley are." 

"  Indeed  !'*  cried  the  earl,  turning  very  pale, 
and  nearly  losing  all  self-command ;  "  that  is 
no  compliment  to  me.  Miss  Merle." 

"  Compliment !  No,  my  lord,  I  did  not 
mean  to  compliment  you ;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  offensive.  I 
only  meant  that  in  your  habits  and  opinions 
there  seems  to  be  so  little  agreement,  that  no 
two  persons  ever  were  less  calculated,  I  think, 
to  be  happy,  if  united." 


^  Lore  is  like  a  hole  in  a  black  stocking,  it  is 
soon  seen. 
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««Yoa  seem  to  bare  thousfat  much  and 
deeply  on  this  subject,  Miss  Sferle,*'  replied 
Loni  Shirley,  proudly ;  may  I  conclude  from 
this,  that  Miss  Shirley  entertains  the  same 
sentiments,  and  is  as  fully  aware  of  what  I 
am  sure  was  a  secret  to  me,  that  her  opinions 
and  habits,  and  mine,  were  so  diametrically 
opposite?" 

I,  my  lord !  I  entertain  the  same  senti- 
ments on  this  subject!**  replied  Catherine, 
with  a  becoming  and  graceful  dignity  of  man- 
ner ;  ^*  I  assure  you,  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
I  never  even  thought,  much  less  conversed ; 
and  I  trust  I  am  ^  indeed  from  being  guilty 
of  such  indelicacy,  as  to  consider  whether  any 
man  be  fit  to  be  my  companion  through  life, 
especially  one  who,  I  can  with  truth  declare, 
never  paid  me  more  attention  than  was  my 
dae  from  him  as  a  gentlewoman  and  his  relsp 
tion.  Nay,  do  not  look  so  grave.  Lord  Shir- 
ley,*' she  added,  smiling,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  much  and  deep  thought,  which  you 
attribute  to  my  fluent  friend  on  this  subject,  is 
the  mere  extemporaneous  effusion  of  the  mo- 
ment.  Is  it  not  so,  Lucy  V 

**  Entirely  so,  I  assure  you ;  and  I  was  only 
a  sagacious  commentator  on  an  absurd  text; 
namely,  the  paragraph  in  the  paper;  and  I 
am  very  sony  that  what  I  so  hastily  said, 
should  have  hurt  your  feelings.  Lord  Shirley.'* 

Hurt  my  feelinffs !  Really,  madam,  this 
is  such  an  extraordinary  conversation,  that 
really — I — But  (looking  at  his  watch)  I  see 
I  have  outstayed  an  appointment."  Then,  bow- 
ing respectfully  but  coldly,  he  hastily  with- 
drew. 

"  What  a  proud,  captious  being  he  is  !*'  ex- 
claimed Lucy,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone ;  "  only 
think  of  his  being  hurt  and  aflfVonted  at  what 
I  said  !" 

I  am  not  surprised  at  it,"  replied  Cathe- 
rine; nor  does  his  being  hurt,  at  all  prove 
him  to  be  proud  or  captious.  He  knows  you 
think  highly  of  me ;  and  then  you  tell  him  we 
are  so  wholly  different,  that  we  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  suit  each  other  in  marriage." 

Well — that  did  not  prove  1  do  not  think 
highly  of  him." 

'*  No— not  absolutely  oroM  it ;  but  when  we 
like  a  person  very  much,  we  are  always  apt 
to  fancy  them  like  those  we  love  best.  I  wish 
you  had  not  said  what  you  did.** 

*•  Perhaps,**  returned  Lucy  with  great  quick- 
ness, you  are  not  so  convinced  as  I  am  of 
the  unsuitability  subsisting  between  yon  and 
Lord  Shiriey." 

Perhaps  not ;  yet,  on  my  honour,  it  is  a 
subject  that  never  till  this  moment  came  before 
my  mind  ;  and  I  should  think  it  improper  to 
dwell  on  it  even  for  a  moment." 

But  he  has  thought  on  it,  I  suspect;  and 
if  so,  I  fear  he  may  succeed.  Yet,  Heaven 
forbid  !  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  his  wife, 
I  think  I  had  rather  that  you  married  any  one 
else." 


Nay,  Lucy,  not  so ;  the  truth  is,  you  dis- 
like the  idea  of  this  union,  because  you  see 
more  likelihood  of  it  at  present  than  any  other. 
Yon  would  dislike  any  man  I  loved,  and  hate 
any  marriage  I  might  form." 

'^True;  you  are  right.  The  idea  of  your 
marrying  is  indeed  a  painful  one  to  me." 

^*  I  know  it,  and  I  can  enter  into  and  excuse 
your  feelings ;«— but  be  you  sure  that  when- 
ever I  love,  and  am  likely  to  marry,  you  will 
be  the  first  person  informed  of  it" 

How  generous  and  considerate !"  answer- 
ed Lucy.  But—" 

**This  is  a  subject  we  had  better  drop," 
said  Catherine.  But  do  let  me  beg  you  not 
to  dislike  poor  Lord  Shiriey.'* 

As  you  do  not  tell  me  not  to  dislike  him 
for  your  sake,  perhaps  I  may  oblige  you ;  but 
indeed  he  is  very  proud." 

'^That  idea  proceeds,  I  am  sure,  from  your 
prejudices  against  all  lords,  for  to  you  he  is 
particulariy  civil." 

Civil!  Ay,  so  he  is;  he  seems  to  make 
a  point  of  being  civil  to  me,  because  he  fbels 
the  difierence  in  our  rank,  and  never  forgets 
that  he  is  an  eari,  and  I  only  the  daughter  of 
a  bankrupt  shop-kieeper  in  a  country  town.  I 
dare  say,  in  his  heart  he  says,  *  How  amiable 
it  is  in  me  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  that 
young  nobody !'  0  the  pride  of  that  humility, 
how  I  hate  it !" 

Prejudice!  Lucy— all  prejudice;  and  it 
proceeds  from  your  dislike  of  nobility,  not  of 
this  individual  nobleman." 

Perhaps  my  opinions  may  have  some  in- 
fluence, and  warp  my  judgment;  for  I  have 
heard  him  utter  excellent  sentiments.  Still  I 
am  sure,  if  he  marries  you,  with  his  high  no- 
tions of  family  conseauence  and  feminine  pro- 
pria^, he  will  never  let  you  see  any  of  your 
old  uiends,  and  he  will  make  you  drop  my 
acquaintance  for  ever."  Here  she  burst  into 
tears. 

Depend  on  it,  Lucy,"  replied  Catherine, 
I  can  never  love  a  man  capable  of  requiring 
this." 

You  will  not  know  it  before  you  marry. 
Men  in  love  promise  any  thing;  but  the  hus- 
band rarely  performs  what  the  lover  pro- 
mised." 

^  Then  I  will  never  marry,  lest  I  learn  to 
think  meanly  of  my  husband.  But  indeed, 
Lucy,  you  are  again  unjust;  there  are  men  of 
principle  in  the  world.  And  why  may  I  not 
meet  with  one  1  If  I  do  not,  rely  on  it  I  will 
never  marry  a  man  who  is  not  incapable  of  re- 
quiring from  me  a  sacrifice  unworthy  of  him 
to  ask  and  of  me  to  grant." 

^But  you  forget  that  the  wife  has  duties 
which  the  mistress  has  not.  Before  you  mar- 
ry, it  is  the  lover's  place  to  obey ;  aftier,  it  is 
yours." 

**True;  but  highly  as  I  estimate  the  duty 
of  a  wife,  I  believe  the  doty  I  owe  to  God 
and  my  conscience  to  be  paramount  to  every 
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other  duty,  and  all  duties  do  not  merge  in  .the 
doty  of  obedience  to  a  husband;  therefore  I 
should  not  think  myself  bound  to  give  up  the 
dues  of  loYe  which  I  owe  to  an  old  friend,  at 
the  imperious  mandate  of  a  husband,  or  at 
least  not  without  proper  consideration.*' 

You  talk  this  well; — but  suppose  your 
husband  knew  that  you  were  the  depositary  of 
a  secret,  would  jour  idea  of  the  duty  of  a  wife 
allow  you  to  withhold  it  from  the  command 
of  your  husband,  if  he  required  you  to  dis- 
close it!" 

I  would  nerer  consent  to  be  the  depositary 
of  a  secret  after  I  was  married,  which  i  might 
not  disclose  to  my  husband ;  but  whatever  se- 
cret I  had  promised  solemnly  not  to  disclose 
before  marriage,  I  should  think  it  my  duty 
never  to  disclose  after,  a  duty  even  superior 
to  that  which  I  owe  to  my  husband.  Do  you 
doubt  me,  Lucy  1"  she  added  reproachfully. 

No,  indeed  I  do  not,"  replied  she  siorhing. 
And  here  the  conversation  ended.  Lord  Shir- 
ley meanwhile  had  left  New  Street  in  a  most 
painful  state  of  mind ;  for  though  he  believed 
that  Catherine  spoke  truth,  in  saying  she  had 
never  spoken  or  even  thought  on  the  subject 
which  Lucy  had  so  openly  discussed,  that 
verj  truth  was,  he  feared,  a  proof  of  her  utter 
indifiference  towards  him;  and  the  unembar- 
rassed manner  in  which  she  talked  of  the 
ragraph  confirmed  this  apprehension.  And 
bh !  now  far  did  he  feel  himself  from  sharing 
this  indifference!  The  situation  was  indeed 
a  new  as  well  as  a  painful  one.  And  did  he, 
—  the  man  on  whom  the  female  admiration 
had  been  lavished  till  he  sickened  at  it— did 
he  to  whom  hearts  and  even  hands  had  been 
tendered,  sometimes  with  the  surrender  of  the 
usual  decorum  of  the  sex,— did  he  at  length 
sigh  for  one  who  neither  wished  for  nor  was 
conscious  of  his  homage  1  Was  he  at  last  to 
receive  the  punishment  of  his  scorn  and  cold- 
ness to  others,  by  meeting  with  scorn  and 
coldness  himself?  Was  he  at  length  to  be 
taught  to  pity  those  whose  love  he  had  reject- 
ed, by  having  his  own  love  met  by  indifference 
and  disdain? 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  I  will  not 

f>  near  her  to-morrow,  I  am  determined  ;  nay, 
think  I  will  not  go  again  while  that  prating, 
forward,  democratic  gin  is  there;  she  will  ne- 
ver be  my  friend,  because  I  am  a  nobleman ; 
and  though  Catherine  has  not  her  prejudices, 
still  we  are  insensibly  influenced  in  our  likes 
and  dislikes  by  the  opinions  of  those  we  love 
and  live  with.  No— I  will  not  go  thither  as  I 
have  done ;  and  then  perhaps  she  may  miss 
me ;  yes,  yes,  I  see  I  have  made  myself  too 
cheap,  as  the  phrase  is."  But  to-morrow 
comes,"  and  beholds  Lord  Shirley  again  in 
the  General^s  house. — He  found  the  friends 
together.  . 

I  am  glad  you  are  come,  my  lord,"  cried 
Lucy  when  she  saw  him ;  it  is  later  than 
you  usually  call,  and  I  was  afraid  I  had  af- 


fronted yon  yesterday  evening  by  my  unthink- 
ing remarks." 

Lord  Shirley  was  almost  piqued  into  reply- 
ing, that  he  re^ly  could  not  say  her  remarks 
were  of  consequence  enough  to  influence  his 
actions  in  any  way ;  but  his  love  of  truth,  as 
well  as  his  politeness,  forbade  it;  for  he  felt 
that  her  remarks  had  been  such  as  he  could 
not  forget,  and  that  they  were  rendered  of  con- 
sequence also  by  their  probable  effect  on  an- 
other ;  he  therefore  merely  replied,  with  some 
embarrassment,  How  could  you  suppose  so, 
madam  1  I  am  not  so  easily  offended.''  Then 
approaching  Catherine  with  more  conscious 
^vity  than  usual,  he  asked  how  her  invalid 

Oh !  so  well,  and  so  kind-!  I  believe  now. 
Lord  Shirley,  in  spite  of  your  prognostics, 
that  I  have  conquered  her  aversion  and  made 
her  my  friend ;  for  she  kissed  me  to-day  very 
affectionately,  and  told  me  she  believed  that 
she  owed  her  life  to  my  good  nursing ;  what 
do  you  think  of  that,  my  IotA  !" 

think,"  replied  Lord  Shirley, though  I 
am  sorry  to  destroy  the  hope  of  your  benevo- 
lent heart,  that  these  gooa  dispositions  will 
last  only  as  long  as  does  your  aunt's  seclusion ; 
because  it  is  not  so  much  hatred  of  you  which 
she  feels  as  it  is  jealousy;  and  while  you 
come  in  no  competition  with  her,  she  will 
cease  to  feel  unkindly  towards  you ;  but  the 
moment  she  is  again  in  a  situation  to  feel  you 
as  a  rival  in  power,  influence,  or  importance  of 
any  kind,  then  the  old  feelings  will  return, 
and  vour  trials  recommence." 

**1  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  Lucy,  though  I 
see  my  candid  friend  does ;  therefore,  before 
she  reappears  in  all  her  terrors,  it  is  expedient 
I  should  depart." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Catherine ;  "  I  hope  to 
make  your  peace  with  her  now." 

•'You  are  wrong  in  wishing  such  a  thing," 
answered  Lucy;  ''I  know  myself  too  well, 
not  to  know  that  though  we  were  reconcil^ 
to-day  we  should  quarrel  again  to-morrow; 
therefore  pray  let  me  depart  quietly,  that  you 
may  make  the  most  of  the  bright  days  which 
you  are  anticipating." 

••I  think,"  said  the  earl,  "you  show  your 
judgment.  Miss  Merle,  in  that  desire,  as  I  feel 
assured  that  there  must  always  be  something 
volcanic  in  your  friendship  with  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton ;  a  tendency  to  explode,  to  which  it  would 
be  unpleasant  to  trusu" 

"  But  I  shall  be  so  sorry  to  lose  your  soci- 
ety !"  cried  Catherine. 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Lucy  sighing,  "  selfish 
as  such  a  sentiment  may  seem ;  but  no  doubt 
that  yon  will  soon  have  many  new  friends  to 
replace  me. — Ay,  and  lovers  too,  perhaps," 
she  added  with  a  forced  smile  and  a  look  of 
great  meaning. 

Lord  Shirley  almost  started  as  he  observed 
this ;  but  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to 
ask  what  she  meant.  Catherine  herself,  how- 
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ever,  immediately  relieved  his  {>erplexi^,  by 
begging  her  to  explain  her  meaning. 

*'  I  mean,'*  said  she,  "  that  poetical  yonth, 
who  was  presented  to  you  to-day  by  his  father, 
and  evidently  with  a  view  that  he  should  be- 
come your  lover." 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Catherine;  "it 
was  very  natural,  surely,  for  Admiral  Dormer 
to  wish  to  present- his  son  to  me,  without  any 
secret  motive." 

"  What !"  cried  Lord  Shirley,  changing  co- 
lour, "  has  Harry  Dormer  been  presented  to 
you  to-day  1" 

"  Yes ;  and  he  seems  a  rery  pleasing  young 
man." 

"Pleasing!"  said  Lucy,  "but  I  do  not 
wonder  you  think  so,  as  he  has  written  a 

goetical  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
hirley." 

"  Has  he  done  so!"  asked  the  earl,  with 
emotion. 
"  Yes ;  and  very  pretty  it  is." 
"I  like  his  verses,"  said  Lucy,  "beUer 
than  I  do  him,  though  he  is  pretty  and  clever- 
looking,  and  modest  enough,  considering  that 
he  has  a  large  independent  fortune,  and  is  no- 
bly allied." 

Though  Lord  Shirley  was  rather  displeased 
with  the  severity  and  freedom  in  which  Lucy 
Merle  was  apt  to  indulge  herself  in  speaking 
of  others ;  still,  as  he  looked  on  young  Dormer 
as  a  formidable  rival,  he  was  not  sorry  to  find 
he  was  no  favourite  of  Lucy's ;  and  viewing 
her  with  complacency,  he  said  with  a  smile, 
"  Poor  Dormer !.  so  he  also  is  no  favourite  of 
yours  !  I  conclude  he  too  is  diametrically  op- 
posite to  your  fair  friend  in  habits  and  opin- 
ions, and  therefore  wholly  unfitted  to  make 
her  happy  in  a  union  for  life  1" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  he  is,"  replied  Lucy, 
blushing ;  "  but  this  I  must  say,  that  in  my 
opinion  he  is  not  to  be  compared  to — " 

"To  whomV*  said  Lord  Shirley,  seeing 
that  she  blushed  and  hesitated. 
"To--to — ^you,  my  lord." 
At  this  unexpected  compliment.  Lord  Shir- 
ley bowed  very  low,  and  blushed  with  ill-con- 
cealed pleasure ;  while  in  his  heart  he  began 
to  regret  what  he  before  rejoiced  at,  namely, 
the  approaching  departure  of  Lucy. 

Lord  Shirley  now  rose  to  take  leave,  having 
an  appointment  elsewhere ;  and  bidding  adieu 
to  Catherine,  he  approached  Lucy,  and  taking 
her  hand,  said  with  great  kindness,  "  that  he 
sincerely  regretted  her  stay  in  New  Street  was 
so  unavoidably  short,  but  that  he  hoped  she 
would  be  to  be  seen  there  sometimes." 

"  Or  at  home,"  observed  Catherine,  wish- 
ing Lord  Shirley  to  pay  Lucy  the  compliment 
of  calling  on  her;  and  he,  taking  the  hint, 
begffed  to  be  permitted  to  inquire  cooeeming 
her  health  at  her  own  house. 

Lucy,  picjued  because  she  saw  that  this 
civility  onginated  with  Catherine,  gave  a  cold 


permission;  and  the  earl,  rather  mortified, 
withdrew. 

The  next  day,  to  Catherine's  great  joy,  the 
family  removed  to  Hampton  Common ;  thouj^b 
that  joy  was  much  damped  by  parting  with 
her  friend.  But  Lucy,  aware  how  irnpossible 
it  was  for  her  to  agree  with  Mrs.  Baynton, 
made  light  of  the  separation  to  Catherine; 
though,  when  she  saw  her  no  longer,  she  gave 
way  to  all  the  agony  a  mind  like  hers  must 
feel  at  exchanging  the  society  of  one  with 
whom  she  could  have  lived  for  ever,  for  that 
of  a  mother  who  was  ill  calculated  to  reward 
by  her  conversation  or  tenderness  those  atten- 
tions which  her  exacting  spirit  demanded. 

Though  winter  was  not  the  time  to  exhibit 
the  country  to  advantage,  still  Catherine  saw 
reason  to  be  delighted  with  the  situation  of  the 
General's  country-house,  and  earnestly  hoped 
that  they  should  not  return  to  London  till  the 
first  of  June,  and  proceed  to  Hampton  imme- 
diately after  the  birth-day.  Not  so  the  inva- 
lid, who  rather  reluctantly  admitted  the  neces- 
sity of  change  of  air,  for  the  entire  recovery  of 
her  health;  and  who,  as  Lord  Shirley  had 
foreseen,  no  sooner  was  able  to  appear  at  din- 
ner as  usual,  and  mix  in  her  usual  society,  but 
she  became  piqued  and  mortified  by  the  defer- 
ence and  attention  paid  the  young  heiress,  and 
all  her  desire  to  tease  and  mortify  her  niece 
returned.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  as  soon  as  she  was  entirely  restored 
to  health,  she  should  be  anxious  to  leave  a 
scene  that  was  the  source  of  perpetual  morti- 
fication to  her;  and  that,  finding  the  General 
and  Catherine  had  determined  to  remain  in  the 
country,  she  should  resolve  to  return  to  Lon- 
don. Accordingly,  she  very  soon  resumed 
her  residence  in  New  Street. 

Her  departure  spread  through  the  household 
a  decree  of  cheerfulness  and  relief  which  none 
can  imagine  but  those  who  have  felt  the  heavy 
pressure  on  the  spirits  that  is  imposed  even  by 
one  bad-temperea  individual  in  a  family,  and 
have  experienced  the  consequent  delightful  re- 
bound, when  that  pressure  has  been  removed ! 
Catherine  wondered  at  her  own  improved  elas- 
ticity of  motion  as  she  bounded  from  room  to 
room,  conscious  that  they  no  longer  contained 
the  dark  spirit  that  had  imprisoned  her's; 
while  the  General,  the  day  after  her  departure, 
declared  that  he  had  not  felt  so  much  at  his 
ease  for  yeara;  adding,  "If  I  could  but  forget 
my  poor  boy,  and  my  cruelty  to  him  and  his 
angel  wife,  I  believe  I  should  be  quite  happy !" 

To  Catherine's  happiness  he  fancied  Lucy 
Merle  was  necessary ;  and  he  wrote  to  request 
her  company  now  his  sister  was  gone.  But 
her  mother  refused  to  spare  her  so  soon  again, 
and  Catherine  and  he  were  left  to  the  resour- 
ces of  their  own  minds,  which  proved  indeed 
sufiScient  for  happiness.  Catherine  had  no 
diflSculty  in  giving  the  General  her  own  im- 

Cssions  on  all  subjects  of  importance,  and 
own  pious  habits  and  useful  pursuits  soon 
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became  his.  Her  musical  powers  were  now 
called  forth  to  enliven  their  solitude,  and  the 
General  heard  with  delighted  surprise,  such 
singin?  and  such  playing  as  he  had  certainly 
never  heard  before  from  amateur  performers, 
owing  to  the  different  views  which  had  led  to 
Catherine's  proficiency. 

It  might  DC  supposed  that  those  ladies  or 
gentlemen  who  learn  music  with  a  view  to  a 
sort  of  public  display,  would  have  a  stronger 
motive  to  excel,  and  to  take  surer  means  to  do 
so,  than  those  who  only  wish  to  please  the  ear 
of  a  few  partial  friends.  But  vanity  is  always 
so  impatient  to  receive  its  tribute,  that  it  is 
very  apt  to  grow  tired  too  soon  of  the  labour 
neees»U7  to  bestow  excellence.  Consequently 
WQ  see  pupils  singing  bravuras,  when  they 
should  still  be  pmctising  <o/  feggi^  and  play- 
ing Cramer's  Lessons,  before  they  are  perfect 
in  the  art  of  fingering,  or  the  science  of  tho- 
rough bass.  But  Catherine's  mother  carried 
into  every  thine  which  she  learnt  herself,  or 
taught  her  daughter  to  learn,  that  holy  love  of 
tniUi,  which  distinguished  her  in  more  impor- 
tant concerns.  ^  K  is  not  enough,"  was  her 
favourite  axiom,  "that  one  seems  to  others  to 
understand  anything,  but  one's  own  approving 
mind  must  be  conscious  that  we  really  know 
it."  On  this  principle,  therefore,  and  from 
the  simple  love  of  truth  and  excellence,  Ca- 
therine went  through  all  the  practical  and  men- 
tal drudgery  necessary  to  enable  her  to  excel 
in  every  branch  of  music,  and  as  she  rose  very 
early  and  her  time  was  not  frittered  away  in 
idleness,  visiting  and  amusements,  the  hours 
which  she  bestowed  on  music,  bore  only  their 
fair  and  relative  proportion  to  those  ^at  she 
gave  to  graver  studies.  It  was  the  purity  of 
the  motives,  probably,  which  led  her  to  seek 
such  excellence  in  this  art,  that  prevented  her 
from  feeling  the  vanity  usually  attendant  on  it. 
Besides,  in  this,  as  in  her  religious  habits,  Ca- 
therine was  quite  ignorant,  from  the  seclusion 
in  which  she  had  lived,  that  others  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  and  acting  as  she  did, 
and  she  was  no  more  conscious  that  her  musi- 
cal knowledge  was  uncommon,  than  that  her 
piety  was. 

Lord  Shirley,  meanwhile,  rejoiced  at  the  re- 
moval of  his  relations  from  New  Street,  because 
he  considered  Catherine  as  thereby  removed 
for  a  time  from  all  constant  attentions  but  his 
own;  since  his  relationship  and  intimacy 
would  authorize  him  to  pay  more  frequent  vi- 
sits to  Hampton  than  any  other  pretender,  and 
he  should  also  have  a  ^ood  excuse  for  chang- 
ing morning  calls  and  dmner  visits  into  staying 
visits  of  at  least  two  davs  in  length.  Accor- 
dingly it  was  not  long  before  he  drove  down 
to  Hampton  Common,  and  received,  as  he  ex- 
pected, an  invitation  to  stay  a  day  or  two. 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  Lord  Shirley 
for  the  first  time  heard  Catherine  display  her 
musical  powers,  which  as  he  passionately 
loved  music,  would  have  been  alone  sufficient 


to  have  niade  him  court  her  society ;  and  as  it 
was,  they  riveted  his  chains  more  closely  than 
ever.  Reluctant,  indeed  was  he,  therefore,  to 
return  to  London,  and  leave  a  spot  which  the 
alternation  of  exercise,  reading,  singing,  and 
playing,  made  one  of  rational  and  ever-new 
enjoyment.  Even  the  eccentricity  of  Lucy, 
who  had  once  more  joined  their  party,  had 
charms  for  him,  and  he  forgave  her  contempt 
of  ancient  institutions  and  her  Utopian  dreams 
of  liberty,  in  favour  of  her  devoted  love  to  Ca- 
therine, and  the  fine  voice  and  taste  which,  as 
the  pupil  of  her  friend,  she  exhibited  both  in 
songs  and  duets.  Nor  could  Lucy  be  the  in- 
timate associate  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Shir- 
ley, without  feeling  her  prejudices  against 
rank  considerably  softened,  and  owning  that 
his  virtues  were  almost  sufficient  to  redeem 
the  vices  imputed  to  his  peers.  The  first  of 
June  at  length  arrived ;  and  Catherine,  reluc- 
tantly throwing  off  her  mourning,  prepared  to 
return  to  London  and  give  her  final  orders  rela- 
tive to  her  dress,  which  was  made  ready  to  re- 
ceive them. 

As  soon  as  the  General  and  Catherine  ar- 
rived in  London,  Lord  Shirley  called  in  New 
Street;  and  as  he  happened  to  call  just  as  Mr. 
Dormer,  who  had  preceded  him  by  half  an 
hour,  had  en^ged  Catherine's  whole  and  de- 
lighted attention,  by  talking  to  her  of  her  fa- 
ther, who  had  been  his  mmlel  of  excellence, 
when  as  a  boy  he  was  presented  to  Captain 
Shirley;  the  earl  fancied  that  Catherine  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  and  that  her  manner  to  Dor 
mer  betokened  a  particular  preference  of  him. 
Still,  however,  though  mortified  to  find  how 
much  Catherine  continued  to  attend  to  her 
new  acquaintance,  he  lingered  near  her ;  and 
at  length  Mr.  Dormer  departed. 

But  he  was  scarcely  gone,  and  Catherine  at 
leisure  to  attend  wholly  to  Lord  Shirley,  when 
a  note  was  brougrht  her,  which  the  servant 
said  was  from  Miss  Merle ;  and  on  reading  it 
Catherine  betrayed  strong  emotion,  and  then 
fell  into  so  profound  a  reverie  thai  again  her 
noble  relation  seemed  forgotten.  I  wonder 
what  that  note  contained!"  thought  Lord 
Shiriey,  whose  tendency  to  suspicion  was 
easily  awakened  wherever  his  affections  were 
concerned — "  But,  let  it  contain  what  it  may, 
it  is  very  certain  that  I  have  now  received  two 
complete  proofs  this  morning  of  her  indiffe- 
rence towards  me;  therefore  it  is  better  for 
me  to  tear  myself  away  from  the  scenes  she 
is  now  going  to  move  in;  and  certainly  I 
will  not  witness  her  triumphal  entry  at  St. 
James's." 

While  he  was  thus  communing  with  him- 
self, Catherine  had  regained  her  composure, 
and,  turning  round  to  Lord  Shirley,  with  one 
of  her  sweetest  smiles,  told  him  she  hoped  he 
meant  to  dine  with  them,  as  it  was  so  long 
since  they  had  seen  him. 

<*I  was  at  Hampton  only  a  week  ago," 
coldly  replied  Lord  Shirley ;  "but  I  will  hav« 
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ihe  pleasure  of  dining  here  to-dajt  as  I  go 
away  so  soon.'* 

«*Qo  away  I"  exclaimed  Catherine,  in  a 
tone  of  alann ;    I  hope  not  to  stay  away  V 

««My— my  stay  will  be  very  uncertain,  I 
believe." 

That  is  a  comfort,"  she  replied;  **batl 
trast  that  you  do  not  mean  to  go  till  after  the 
birth-day  f" 

Indeed  I  do;  I  shall  setoff  to  ioin  my 
regiment,  to-morrow  or  the  next  day." 

*VTo  join  your  regiment !"  said  Catherine, 
thoughtfully ;  then  recollecting  herself,  she 
added  with  great  warmth,  I  cannot  express 
to  you  how  disappointed  I  am  at  the  idea  of 
your  not  being  at  St.  James's :  I  expected  to 
feel  myself  so  supported  by  your  presence, 
and  so  encouraged  by  the  glance  of  your  kind 
eye !— My  dear  lord,  do  put  off  your  journey, 
pray  do,  for  the  sake  of  your  poor  inexpe- 
rienced cousin !" 

Though  this  kind  and  flattering  address  was 
as  much  a  proof  of  indifference  m  one  sense, 
as  her  inattention  to  him  had  been,  still  it 
operated  in  a  pleasant  manner  on  his  irrftated 
feelings  and  his  wounded  self-love ;  and  look- 
ing in  her  face  with  delighted  earnestness,  he 
assured  her  that,  had  his  plans  been  even  more 
fixed  than  they  were,  they  should  have  been 
given  up  at  her  slightest  desire.  I  wish," 
thought  he,  I  dare  ask  what  that  note  con- 
tained. She  has  too  much  habitual  self-com- 
mand to  feel  such  strone  emotion  for  a  trivial 
cause.  I  hope  Miss  Merle  is  well!"  he  at 
length  said. 

**  Quite  well." 
What  fine  spirits  she  seems  to  have!  I 
trust  they  are  never  overclouded." 

"0,  yes !  frequently,"  replied  Catherine  with 
a  sigh. 

**Love,  I  think,  will  never  have  power 
enough  o.ver  her  to  injure  her  spirits." 

I  am  not  sure  of  that;  but  at  present  she 
is,  I  know,  a  stranger  to  the  passion." 

The  only  time  I  ever  saw  Mrs.  Merle,  she 
spoke  of  her  daughter  with  itiuch  fondness,  and 
told  me  thatfiou;  she  was  her  only  child.  She 
has  therefore  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  child, 
or  children,  I  conclude  1" 

Catherine  paused  before  she  answered ;  then 
fixings  sort  of  inquiring  look  on  Lord  Shirley's 
face,  she  said,  No ;  I  do  not  think  Mre.  Merl^ 
ever  lost  a  child." 

Then  what  could  she  mean  by  laying  such 
an  emphasis  on  the  word  now 

Catherine  paused  again,  and  put  her  hand 
to  her  forehead,  as  if  endeavouring  to  remem- 
ber something.  "I  recollect  now,"  she  re- 
plied, that  Mrs.  Merle  had  once  a  little  boy, 
who  lived  to  be  six  weeks  old."  She  then 
talked  of  something  else;  but  Lord  Shirley 
took  an  opportunity  of  renewing  the  conversa- 
tion concerning  the  Merles. 

I  have  often  thought,"  he  said, that  the 
last  three  yeara  of  your  life  must  have  been 


passed  by  you  most  unpleasantly ;  as  you  lived 
with,  and  amongst,  persons  wholly  unsuited  to 
you." 

On  the  contrary,  I  look  back  on  them  with 
great  satisfaction,  because  my  mind  was  con- 
siderably strengthened,  and  my  character  im- 
proved, by  the  mental  discipline  they  made  me 
undergo,  and  the  necessity  they  imposed  on 
me  of  fixing  my  whole  dependence  on  the  only 
help  that  faileth  not." 

**Nayi  then;  your  trials  must  have  been 
greater  than  I  expected  t" 

Perhaps  so;  or  rather  you  mean  by  trials, 
great  afilictions ;  but  there  are  trials,  particu- 
larly those  which  are  imposed  by  the  bad  tem- 
per, the  petty  faults,  and  even  the  vices  of 
othere,  which  are,  I  suspect,  more  difficult  to 
bear,  and  more  inimical  to  happiness,  than 
what  is  denominated  an  affliction.  My  only  ap- 
parent affliction  when  I  came  to  Mre.  Merle's, 
was  the  recent  loss  of  my  mother.  But  under 
this,  how  great  was  my  consolation !  I  knew 
that  *  those  are  blessed  who  die  in  the  Lord  !* 
therefore,  when  I  mourned  over  my  mother's 
untimely  death  with  the  weakness  of  filial  af- 
fection, I  used  to  check  and  overcome  my  sor- 
row, by  the  conviction  that  my  earthly  loss 
was  her  immortal  gain !" 

Here  Catherine  turned  away  to  vent  the  emo- 
tion which  the  recollection  of  her  mother  al- 
ways opcasioned  her,  in  a  few  natural  teare ; 
for  though  it  was  true  that  she  rejoiced  as  a 
Christian,  she  still  sorrowed  as  a  daughter. 
Lord  Shirley  did  not  behold  this  expression  of 
tender  regret  unmoved ;  but  he  was  very  glad 
that  no  one  heard  the  pious  language  which  pre- 
ceded it  but  himself,  as  he  knew  that  her  aunt 
had  prepared  the  circles  in  which  she  moved 
to  find  Catherine  a  preaching  Methodist;  and 
he  was  sure  that  the  most  common  expression 
of  piety  such  as  this  was,  would  have  only 
served  to  confirm  this  idea. 

At  length  she  turned  round  again,  as  if  pre- 
pared to  renew  the  convereation;  and  Lord 
Shirley  observed,  that  he  concluded  one  of  her 
trials  must  have  been,  being  forced  to  associate 
with  pereons  wholly  different  from  herself  in 
political  opinions,  as  he  concluded  that  Lucy 
Merle's  sentiments  on  such  subjects  must  have 
been  derived  from  her  parents  and  their  asso- 
ciates. 

•*  No  doubt,"  replied  Catherine ;  •*  for,  in- 
dependent of  the  little  interest  which  I  take  in 
such  discussions,  I  think  that  all  party  spirit 
whatever  is  a  spirit  wholly  opposite  to  that  of 
Christian  love  and  any  feeling  of  true  philan- 
thropy, and  I  used  to  seek  refuge  from  such 
conversations  in^my  .own  room.  But  Mrs. 
Merle  is  a  fierce  politician;  and  my  disap- 
pearance on  these  occasions,  which  she  attri- 
buted to  aristocratic  pride  and  prejudice,  used 
to  awaken  in  all  its  bitterness  the  violence  of 
a  temper  never  distinguished  for  its  gentle- 
ness ;  and  that  was  indeed  a  trial  of  my  pa- 
tience." 
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But  it  is  strange  that  a  woman  of  sucii 
sentiments  in  politics  should  have  been  so  outp 
rageously  loyal  as  to  insist,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, on  illuminating  for  a  victory  at 
which  she  could  not  rejoice  r' 

"  Not  at  all — if  you  consider  the  operations 
of  ill-temper.  She  vented  her  spleen  occa- 
sioned by  the  victory,  in  teasing  me ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  Indulging  her  bad  temper;  she  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  her  political  consistency ; 
besides,  she  is  an  economist,  and  wished  to 
preserve  her  windows." 

"How  freely,  however,  do  I  forgive  her 
that  last  vent  of  temper  and  economy,"  said 
Lord  Shirlev,  "  as  it  shortened  the  slow  work 
of  time,  and  brought  you  to  the  knowledge  of 
your  relations !" 

J*  Yes,"  returned  Catherine,  my  transient 
pain  led,  I  trust,  to  my  lasting  good  ;»But  I 
am  sure,  my  dear  lord,"  she  continued,  "  it 
cannot  be  interesting  to  you  to  talk  of  or  hear 
any  thin^  concerning  the  Merles,  and  my  resi- 
dence with  them.  Suffice,  that  I  began  there 
to  learn  the  lesson  of  patience,  endurance,  and 
forbearance,  which  I  am  likely  to  perfect  here ; 
a  lesson  new  as  it  was  difficult;  for  I  had 
lived  with  none  but  persons  blest  with  fine 
tempers ;  and  I  am  sure  that  those  only,  who 
have  lived  with  the  slaves  of  ill-temper,  can 
imagine  in  the  slightest  degree  what  misery 
temper  is  capable  of  inflicting." 

Catherine  was  mistaken.  Lord  Shirley  was 
more  interested  in  talking  of  the  Merles,  and 
in  the  three  years  passed  under  Mrs.  Merle*s 
roof,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  her  life;  as  he 
feared  that  she  must  have  been  injured  in 
some  way  by  associating  with  persons  so  in- 
ferior to  herself;  and  he  also  fancied  that 
some  degree  of  mystery  attached  to  her  abode 
with  them,  especially  as  Catherine  had  talked 
of  trials  from  "the  temper,  the  petty  faults, 
and  even  vices  of  others,"  and  yet  she  had 
only  mentioned  the  trials  she  experienced  from 
the  former.  But  the  entrance  of  the  General 
and  Mrs.  Baynton  prevented  his  renewing  the 
subject  then.  And  as  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  latter  relative  to  her  amiable  niece  had 
made  her  more  than  usually  disagreeable  in 
Lord  Shirley's  eyes,  he  took  leave  soon  after 
she  entered,  having  promised  to  return  to  din- 
ner. 

The  fourth  of  June  at  length  arrived ;  and 
Catherine  struggling  with  the  secret  load  of 
filial  sorrow,  saw  that  time  draw  near  which 
her  exulting  parents  had  so  often  anticipated ; 
that  time,  when,  restored  to  his  father's  favour. 
Captain  Shirley  should  present  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  the  sovereign  in  whose  cause  he 
had  fought  and  bled.  Now  those  eyes  were 
closed,  that  would  have  delighted  to  behold 
her  admired ;  those  ears  were  deaf,  that  would 
have  greedily  drunk  in  the  sound  of  her  praises ; 
and  she  sighed  to  think  how  empty  are  the 
gratifications  of  one's  own  vanity,  uidess  they 
give  pleasure  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  us. 
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She  hoped  that  she  should  pass  unnoticed. 
But  "Yet  how,"  said  she  to  herself,  "can  I 
escape  observation!  The  gallant  death  of  the 
father  will  attract  notice  to  the  child ;  and  a 
degree  of  interest  not  due  to  my  merits,  but, 
the  effect  of  his  valour,  must  be  excited  by 
me  in  the  loyal  precincts  in  which  I  am  going 
to  move." 

Catherine  was  now  satisfied  that  she  had 
found  out  a  point  for  her  humility  to  rest  upon. 
It  was  for  her  father's  sake  that  she  was  to  be 
noticed ;  and  the  feeling  was  one  of  tender 
complacency. 

It  was  settled  that  Lord  Shirley  should 
with  the  General  in  his  own  landau,  whfle 
Catherine  accompanied  the  Duchess  of  — -, 
who  was  to  present  her.  Catherine  had  shown 
him  only  on  the  preceding  day,  another  para- 
graph announcing  their  intended  nuptials. 
However,  she  had  blushed  deeply  when  she 
showed  it  to  him,  and  she  had  not  done  so  be- 
fore ;  still  he  wished  she  had  been  desirous 
of  concealing,  not  exhibiting  it.  Lord  Shir- 
ley in  his  heart  would  not  have  been  sorry  for 
the  report,  because  it  might  keep  other  pre- 
tenders at  a  distance,  had  he  not  known  that 
Catherine's  appearance  at  court  would  itself 
be  a  sufficient  evidence  that  she  could  not  be 
on  the  eve  of  marriage. 

Mrs.  Baynton  was  glad  to  take  ^dvanta^ 
of  her  recent  illness,  as  she  chose  to  call  it, 
as  an  excuse  for  not  accompanying  her  niece ; 
since  she  knew  that  she  should  feel  no  plea- 
sure if  she  was  admired,  and  might  experi- 
ence considerable  mortification. 

Lord  Shirley  and  the  General  reached  the 
drawing-room  before  the  duchess  and  her  fair 
charge ;  and  the  anxiety  with  which  they  ex- 
pected her  appearance  was  probably,  though 
from  different  modifications  of  interest,  very 
nearly  equal.  At  length  the  circle  opened  to 
admit  them;  and  Catherine  Shirley,  blushin? 
at  the  busy  admiration  which  she  excited,  ana 
affected  at  the  whispered  though  laudatory 
mention  of  her  father^s  name,  was  presented 
to  the  notice  of  Majesty,  and  underwent  the 
customary  introduction. 

When  she  had  passed  on  and  fallen  back 
into  the  circle,  she  found  Lord  Shirley  at  her 
elbow  ;  and  soon  afVer  she  saw  the  king  speak- 
ing to  her  grandfather,  and  directing  an  ap- 
proving eye  towards  her. 

"  How  well  you  have  pone  through  this  ce- 
remony !"  cried  Lord  Shirley,  kindly.  "  How 
completely  have  all  the  high-raised  expecta- 
tions of — of — the  General  been  fulfilled! 
Adieu  to  all  our  quiet,  rational  evenings  toge- 
ther at  Hampton!"  he  added  with  a  sigh; 
"  now  you  have  been  seen,  who  that  can  have 
you  at  their  parties  will  fail  to  give  them  their 
brightest  ornament  1" 

"  But  what  if  I  will  not  go  ?— what  if  I  pre- 
fer a  continuation  of  the  evenings  you  men- 
tion 1"  she  replied,  "  admitting,  which  I  do 
not  admit,  that  I  shall  be  in  such  great  re- 
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quest  t"  At  this  moment,  and  before  Lord 
Shirley  could  reply,  Catherine  raised  her  eyes, 
and  met  those  of  a  gentleman  on  the  opposite 
side  fixed  on  hers  with  surprise  not  unmixed 
with  confusion.  At  sight  of  him  she  started, 
and  blushing  deeply  averted  her  eyes  directly, 
but  with  a  look  ol  surprise ;  then  speaking  low 
to  the  duchess,  she  begged  to  know  who  that 
gentleman  in  green  and  gold  was. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant,  captivating, 
and  accomplished  men  of  fashion  we  have," 
replied  her  Grace,  and  I  am  not  surprised 
that  you  observed  him." 

"Indeed!"  cried  Catherine.  "But  his 
name." 

"  Melvyn ;  he  is  a  man  of  some  family,  I 
believe,  and  has  a  very  large  fortune. .  But 
see,  he  has  made  his  way  to  the  General,  and 
is  I  dare  say  saying  something  that  has  found 
its  way  to  the  General's  heart;  so  prepare 
yourself  to  have  him  presented  to  you  imme- 
diately." 

"  No,  madam,  no,"  returned  Catherine, 
eagerly;  "I  know,— I  am  sure  Mr.  Melvyn 
will  not  desire  to  be  presented  to  me." 

"No!  But — "  Here  some  one  accosted 
the  duchess,  and  she  turned  away  to  converse 
with  a  group  near  her. 

In  the  /neanwhile  Lord  Shirley  was  endur- 
ing great  uneasiness  of  mind.  He  had  seen 
the  expression  of  Melvyn's  face  when  he 
looked  at  Catherine,  and  hers  when  she  looked 
at  him ;  and  it  was  thence  evident  that  they 
had  met  before.  But  why  should  they  both 
look  confused  as  well  as  surprised  1  And  was 
this  the  explanation  of  the  something  untold, 
that  had  happened  during  Catherine's  resi- 
dence with  Mrs.  Merle  t  The  thought  was 
agony ;  for,  of  all  men  living.  Lord  Shirley 
felt  that  he  should  fear  him  for  a  rival ;  he 
knew  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect,  and  the 
charms  of  his  manner  and  conversation. 

The  Greneral  now  advanced  with  Mr.  Mel- 
vyn ;  and  Lord  Shirley  was  going  to  watch 
the  countenance  both  of  Catherine  and  him, 
when  twt)  ladies  accosted  him,  and  he  was 
forced  to  give  his  attention  to  them.  Cathe- 
rine received  Mr.  Melvyn's  low  bow,  deep 
sigh,  and  deprecating  look,  with  a  conscious 
blush  and  a  carriage  of  increased  dignity ;  but 
still  she  was  more  vexed  than  surprised,  when 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  saying  in  a  low 
voice,  but  loud  enough  for  her,  «na  her  alone, 
to  hear  him, "  can  I  ever  hope  for  pardon  from 
Miss  Shirley,  for  my  presumption  of  former 
daysl  Will  she  not  dei^  to  feel  for  an  un- 
happy roan,  who  ventured  to  adore  her  with  a 
disinterested,  though  perhaps  presumptuous 
passion,  and  was  the  first  to  do  homage  to 
those  charms  which  crowds  will  now  approach 
with  incense  and  adoration?" 

Catherine  heard  this  speech  with  more  com- 
placence than  it  deserved,  because  it  healed  a 
wound  which  her  delicacy  had  received ;  but 
she  replied  to  him,  notwithstanding,  in  no 


very  courteous  language ;  *'  Sir,"  said  Cathe- 
rine, "  it  will  be  to  the  credit  of  us  both,  to 
forget  we  ever  met  before ;  and  I  will  endea- 
vour to  set  you  the  example." 

The  truth  was,  that  Catherine  and  Lucy 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  walking  out  together, 
unattended  by  a  servant,  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning;  and  one  morning  they  were 
overtaken  on  the  Kent  road  by  Mr.  Melvyn, 
who,  being  struck  with  their  appearance,  had 
left  his  gig  to  his  servant,  ana  had  followed 
them  on  toot.  From  silent  he  proceeded  to 
loud  admiration  of  Catherine,  and  had  walked 
by  their  side,  unawed  by  their  cold  demeanour, 
till  they  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  friend. — 
There  they  remained  some  time;  and  the 
maid-servant  having  assured  them  there  was 
no  longer  a  gentleman  in  sight,  they  proceed- 
ed on  their  walk  home;  but  Melvyn  soon 
overtook  them  again,  nor  left  them  till  they 
reached  their  own  house,  at  the  door  of  which 
they  knocked  in  a  manner  which  convinced 
him  that  was  their  home.  The  first  thing, 
therefore,  that  Melvyn  did,  was  to  inquire  who 
and  what  the  person  was  who  lived  there. 
And  from  the  account  the  neighbours  gave  of 
Mrs.  Merle's  appearance  and  mode  of  living, 
so  different  from  the  ele^nce  visible  in  the 
dress  and  mien  of  Cathenne,  it  was  very  na- 
tural for  Melvyn  to  fancy  the  object  of  his 
admiration  might  not  be  beyond  his  reach. 
He  therefore  took  care  to  watch  for  hours 
every  day  near  the  house.  Whenever  the 
friends  walked  alone,  he  followed  them,  whim- 
pering out  his  passionate  admiration;  but 
when  they  stayed  within,  purposely  to  avoid 
him,  he  used  to  walk  up  and  down  before  the 
windows;  till  at  last  Mrs.  Merle,  justly  of- 
fended at  his  boldness,  went  out  one  morning 
and  told  him  she  instated  on  his  never  presum- 
ing to  w^alk  before  her  windows  again,  or  to 
speak  to  the  young  ladies;  for  that  one  of 
them  was  her  daughter,  and  the  other  was 
under  her  protection,  and  she  was  JU  for  hit 
bettert.  W  ithout  meaning  it,  Mrs.  Merle  by 
this  elegant  phrase  confirmed  rather  than  for- 
bade his  hopes;  for  he  concluded  that  Cathe- 
rine was  the  actual  or  intended  mistress  of 
some  man  who  had  put  her  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  a  vulgar  but  vigilant  spy.  Ac- 
cordingly, knowing  that  there  were  only  wo- 
men in  the  house,  he  walked  past  the  window 
again  and  again.  But  at  last  a  more  formida- 
ble champion  than  Mrs.  Merle  appeared  to 
warn  htm  off  the  premises,  and  Melvyn  thought 
proper  to  abandon  his  design. 

Catherine  and  Lucy  all  this  time  ima^ned 
that  the  stranger  admired  Catherine  with  a 
view  to  marriage ;  therefore,  though  distress- 
ed, they  were  not  disgusted  by  his  conduct. 
But  Mrs.  Merle  immediately  guessed  the 
truth ;  and  her  opinion  being  corroborated 
that  of  others,  Catherine  was  forced  to  admit 
the  probability  of  her  being  right;  and  her 
delicacy  was  consequently  excessively  wound- 
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ed,  by  finding  that  she  had  been  the  object  of 
improper  views.  But  Melryn's  words  brought 
back  her  original  opinion,  and  she  felt  disposed 
to  pardon  the  temerity  of  one  who  had  admired 
her  when  she  appeared  an  obscure  and  unpro- 
tected girl,  and  not  as  the  heiress  of  General 
Shirley. 

Melvyn,  though  he  knew  not  the  cause, 
saw  that  his  apologies  were  received  much 
better  than  he  expected ;  and  as  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  report  was  false  which  had 
declared  the  eari  and  Catherine  to  be  lovers, 
he  resolved  to  follow  up  the  advantage  he  had 
gained,  and  obtain  on  honourable  terms  as  an 
heiress,  the  lovely  girl  whom  he  had  wished 
to  make  his  own  on  less  respectable  condi- 
tions. Besides,  he  had  a  double  motive  for 
this  pursuit,  which  I  shall  explain  hereafter. 

Lord  Shirley  was  all  this  time  talking  or 
rather  listening  to  the  ladies  before  mentioned, 
and  watching  Catherine  and  Melvyn;  but 
seeing  the  General  beckoning  him,  he  bade 
the  ladies  a  hasty  farewell  and  drew  near  the 
General,  who  had  just  told  Catherine  it  was 
time  to  retire,  and  had  withdrawn  her  from 
the  side  of  Melvyn. 

The  General  now  begged  Lord  Shirley  to 
get  up  the  carriage,  as  Catherine  was  not  to 
return  with  the  duchess;  and  leading  her 
from  the  presence  chamber,  they  went  to  the 
top  of  the  stairs  to  wait  till  the  carriage  was 
announced.  Lord  Shirley  soon  returned,  to 
say  that  they  could  walk  to  it;  and  the  Gene- 
ral going  before  them,  gave  Catherine  to  the 
care  of  her  youngrer  protector. 

The  crowd  on  the  outside  of  the  piazza  was 
excessively  great;  and  as  Lord  Shirley  re- 
marked it  to  Catherine,  she  cast  her  eyes  over 
it.  Immediately  she  started,  changing  colour, 
and  clung  with  trembling  emotion  to  the  arm 
she  held.  Lord  Shirley  witnessed  her  emo- 
tion with  wonder  as  well  as  alarm,  and  asked 
her  nf  she  was  ill. 

"  It  is  over — it  is  past,"  she  cried,  stopping 
to  recover  her  breatn,  and  let  us  hasten  to 
the  carriage ;''  casting  as  she  spoke,  a  startled 
glance  on  the  crowd.  Lord  Shirley  followed 
the  direction  of  her  eyes,  but  saw  nothing  to 
explain  her  agitation ;  and  in  silence  they  both 
joined  the  General  in  the  carriage. 

**Miss  Shirley  was  quite  ill  just  now,'' 
said  the  earl. 

"Indeed!"  cried  the  General.  "But  I 
hope,  my  dear,  the  air  has  recovered  you^to 
be  sure  the  drawing-room  was  very  hot ;  be- 
sides, you  must  have  undergone  a  great  deal 
of  emotion." 

"  A  great  deal,  indeed  !"  said  Catherine 
sighing.  And  Lord  Shirley  thought  the  reply 
meant  more  than  it  appeared  to  the  General  to 
mean. 

In  Pall  Mall  there  was  a  stop  of  carriages ; 
and  as  Lord  Shirley  put  his  head  out  of  one 
window  to  see  how  soon  they  were  likely  to 
proeeed,  Catherine  leaned  out  of  the  other; 


but  quickly  drawing  her  head  in  again  she  be- 
came very  pale  and  betrayed  great  agitation. 

"My  dear  child,  you  are  ill  again,"  cried 
the  General.  And  Lord  Shirley  turning  round, 
beheld  all  the  same  symptoms  of  uneasiness 
renewed. 

"  Lionel,"  cried  he,  "  do  call  to  the  coach- 
man, and  tell  him  to  stop  at  the  first  perfumer's 
shop  for  some  of  the  best  sal-volatile."  And 
LoTd  Shirley,  regardingr  Catherine  with  a 
scrutinizing  look,  obeyed. 

When  the  coach  stopped  as  desired.  Lord 
Shirley  offered  to  get  out  for  what  she  wanted ; 
but  Catherine  catching  his  arm,  so  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  that, 
though  surprised  at  her  vehemence,  he  acceded 
to  her  request.  But  it  was  in  uneasy  thought- 
fulness  that  he  did  so.  Why  was  Catherine 
thus  violently  affected ! — and  why  was  she  ad- 
verse to  his  getting  out!  Lord  Shirley  dared 
not  in<]uire ;  and  had  he  even  been  capable  of 
indulging  his  curiosity  by  questions  and  re- 
marks disguised  by  that  coarse  and  vulgar 
banter  which  many  persons  indulge  in,  there 
was  a  dignity  in  Catherine's  manner  and  also 
in  her  character  which  would  have  awed  him 
into  forbearance.  He  knew,  therefore,  that  he 
must  remain  in  perplexed  ignorance  on  the 
subject.  But  had  he  recollected  that  the  dig- 
nity of  character  which  he  observed  in  Cathe- 
rine was  a  pledge  of  such  uprightness  of  con- 
duct as  must  prevent  her  emotion  from  having 
its  rise  in  any  unworthy  cause,  he  would,  ^ 
though  he  remained  ignorant,  have  been  nei- 
ther uneasy  nor  perplexed.  But  he  was  un- 
happily of  a  suspicious  nature ;  and  how  can 
men  m  that  description,  however  highly  gifted 
and  however  virtuous,  be  either  uniformly  just 
or  uniformly  generous  t 

Catherine's  silence  was  as  profound  as 
Lord  Shirley's ;  but  this  the  General  attributed 
to  indisposition,  which  fear  was  however  con- 
tradicted by  the  brilliant  colour  on  her  cheek. 
Some  ill-humour  mingled  with  the  earl's  si- 
lence ;  and  as  he  could  not,  dared  not,  interro- 
^te  Catherine  on  the  subject  most  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  he  could  not  help  questioning  her 
on  one  of  nearly  equal  interest. 

"  It  seemed  to  me,  Miss  Shirley,"  observed 
the  earl,  "  that  you  and  Mr.  Melvyn  were  not 
strangers  to  each  other  when  you  met  to-day ! 
— you  had  met,  I  believe,  before  1" 

"Yea — yes,  we  had — I  had  seen— yes,  I 
had  seen  him  several  times  before,"  answered 
Catherine  in  great  confusion. 

"Very  extraordinary  that! — why  did  he 
not  tell  roe  sot"  exclaimed  the  General. 
"  Surely  he  could  not  visit  at  Mrs.  Merle's 

This  was  what  Lord  Shirieymost  anxiously 
wished  to  know,  but  could  not  on  any  account 
have  commanded  his  feelings  sufficiently  to 
ask. 

"  O !  no— he  did  not  vi^it  at  Mrs.  Merle's, 
certainly,"  replied  Catherine,  recovering  het 
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composare,  and  relating  the  manner  in  which 
Melyyn  had  become  personally  known  to  her. 

The  General  looked  displeased;  but  he 
sighed  also,  for  his  obduracy  had  thus  ex- 
posed Catherine  to  Insult. 

"  Villain !"  muttered  Lord  Shirley  between 
his  shut  teeth. 

But  Catherine  heard  him,  and  replied  to  his 
term,  by  observing,  Surely,  my  lord,  you  in 
this  instance  judge  Mr.  Melvyn  uncandidly, 
as  there  was  nothing  in  his  conduct  to  warrant 
the  idea  that  his  designs  against  me  were  dis- 
honourable. Do  ^ou  think  there  w^s,  sir  V 
she  added,  addressing  the  General. 

•*  My  dear,  I  really  do  not  know  what  to 
think^Melvyn  is  a  man  of  excellent  charac- 
ter ;  but  this  I  know,  I  cannot  be  very  angry 
with  a  fine  young  man  for  admiring  you,  es- 
pecially as  my  conscious  heart  tells  me,  that, 
nowever  derogatory  to  you  his  views  might 
be,  it  was  I  who  had  exposed  you  to  such  an 
equivocal  situation." 

'*  Not  angry,  sir ! — not  angry !"  exclaimed 
Lord  Shirley,  his  fine  face  crimsoning  with 
indignation ;  Can  you  endure  to  think  anv 
man  ever  presumed  to  cast  an  unhallowed  look 
4>n  such  a  being  as  that! ....  Not  angry 

"Whew!  whew!"  whistled  the  General. 
"  My  dear  Lionel,  your  anger  is  so  excessive, 
that  you  have  exhausted  the  family  stock,  and 
there  can  be  none  left  for  my  use.  Well,  the 
days  of  chivalry  are  not  over,  I  see,  and  your 
sword,  at  least,  would  be  ready  to  leap  from 
its  scabbard,  to  revenge  even  a  look  that 
threatens  her  with  insult !" 

During  these  remarks,  Catherine  was  ex- 
periencing no  very  unpleasing  sensations; 
though  they  dyed  her  cheeks  with  blushes^ 
and  cast  her  eyes  on  the  ground.  For  though 
her  delicacy  was  wounded  by  the  idea  that 
Melvyn  had  dared  to  think  of  her  in  an  im- 
proper light,  still  that  delicacy  and  the  proper 
pride  of  her  virtue  were  gratified  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  Lord  Shirley  entered  into  and 
shared  her  feelings,  and  the  noble  warmth 
with  which  he  had  resented  the  supposed 
insulu 

Upon  my  word,  General,"  said  Lord  Shir- 
ley, at  length,  resuming  his  self-command, "  I 
am  shock^  at  the  warmth  into  which  I  have 
been  hurried.  To  be  sure,  I  have  no  right  to 
resent  Miss  Shirley's  injuries." 

**  No  right!"  interrupted  the  General,  **  how 
sol  are  you  not  the  head  of  her  family  1  She 
is  a  Shirley  —  and  I  earnestly  hope  she  may 
continue  so." 

The  last  part  of  this  speech  was  spoken 
low ;  and  Catherine,  if  she  beard,  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  But  it  was  not  lost  on  the  earl, 
who,  in  a  transport  of  grateful  pleasure,  seized 
the  Generars  hand  and  pressed  it  affection- 
ately. 

The  coach  now  stopped  at  the  GeneraPs 
door;  and  the  earl,  after  handing  Catherine 
out,  and  venturing  for  the  first  ume  to  press 


the  hand  he  held,  re-entered  his  carriage,  and 
drove  home  to  meditate  on  his  hopes,  his 
fears,  his  perplexities,  and  his  suspicions. 
Then  his  rival !  Melvyn  his  rival ! — for  it  was 
now  clear  that  he  would  come  forward  as  such. 
And  if  the  idea  of  Dormer's  paying  his  ad- 
dresses to  her  was  a  formidable  one,  how 
much  more  so  was  the  certainty  of  Catherine's 
affection  being  sought  by  one  skilled  in  all  the 
arts  of  soft  persuasion,  and  avowedly  a  favour- 
ite of  her  sex.  But  was  she  like  the  rest  of 
her  sex  %  was  she  likely  to  be  won  by  man- 
ners, however  specious,  and  accomplishments, 
however  brilliant  1  No,  certainly  not. — Still, 
Lord  Shirley  doubted,  for  he  was  in  love ;  and 
well  has  the  poet  said,  that 

•*  The  lover  is  a  man  afi»id  " 
"  And  feels  his  own  demerits  most, 
When  he  should  most  aspire  to  gain." 

Catherine  also  retired  to  her  own  room  in 
order  to  think  over  the  scenes  she  had  lately 
gone  through ;  and  she  could  not  help  being 
conscious  that,  triumphant  over  eveqr  other 
feeling,  was  pleasure  at  the  animated  and  flat- 
tering tribute  of  respect  and  regard  which 
Lord  Shirley  had  paid  her,  by  his  resentment 
of  Melvyn's  supposed  degrading  admiration 
of  her ;  and  she  was  indulging  no  nnpleasant 
reverie,  when  she  was  imormed  that  Lucy 
Merle  was  below.  She  started  at  hearing 
this,  and  desired  her  to  be  shown  into  her 
dressing-room. 

The  conference  was  long  and  painful;  so 
much  so,  that  when  Lord  Shirley  came  to  din- 
ner, Lucy  Merle  passed  him  on  the  stairs  with 
her  eyes  swollen  with  excessive  crying ;  and 
when  Catherine  herself  appeared,  she  looked 
more  than  usually  pale,  though  her  rigid  ad- 
herence to  truth  made  her  reject  the  offered  ex- 
cuse fbr  her  paleness  suggested  to  her  by  the 
Greneral,  in  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather. 

But  why  was  Catherine  pale,  and  why  was 
Lucy  Merle  distressed,  thought  Lord  Shirley ; 
— and  his  painful  perplexity  was  increased  by 
the  consciousness,  tnat,  whatever  was  the 
cause  of  these  appearances,  he  had  no  right  to 
demand  an  explanation  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Lord  Shirley  was  right  in  his  expectations 
of  what  woyld  be  the  result  of  Catherine's  in- 
troduction into  the  world.  The  General's 
door  was  immediately  besieged  with  visiters, 
and  the  tables  covered  with  cards  of  invitation. 

I  should  like  better  to  return  into  the 
country,  sir,"  said  Catherine,  *^  than  to  remain 
in  London,  and  run  this  giddy  round ;  espe- 
cially so  soon  afler  my  loss." 

But  the  General  had  now  tasted  the  delight 
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of  seeing  her  an  object  of  public  admiration, 
and  he  could  not  at  present  bear  to  deny  him- 
self that  pleasure.  Still,  however,  Catherine 
persisted  in  urging  her  request,  and  at  length 
the  General  promised  that,  if  she  would  only 
allow  him  to  conduct  her  once  or  twice  to  the 
opera,  and  to  both  theatres,  he  would  consent 
to  defer  her  visits  to  all  the  world  till  the  next 
season. 

But  we  can  easily  come  from  the  country 
to  these  places,  sir,'  said  Catherine ;  "  and 
when  there,  we  are  quite  near  enough  to  see 
frequently  those  friends,  those  true  friends, 
who  think  us  worth  driving  a  few  miles  to 
see." 

"True,  Tery  true,"  replied  the  General; 
"  and  you  shall  have  it  your  own  way." 

But  Mrs.  Baynton  was  not  as  complaisant, 
and  she  told  the  General  that  he  and  his  idol 
might  go  by  themselves, — a  plan  too  pleasant 
to  them  to  be  objected  to  for  one  moment. 

Lord  Shirley  heard  of  their  intended  plans 
with  mixed  feelings.  He  would  have  wished 
to  have  been  the  chosen  of  Catherine's  heart, 
though  she  was  exposed  to  the  attractions  and 
attentions  of  other  men ;  and  he  did  not  like 
to  owe  her  acceptance  of  him  rather  to  her 
having  had  no  power  of  choice  than  to  a  pre- 
ference of  him.  But  then  on  the  other  hand, 
his  success  was  made  surer  by  her  returning 
into  comparative  retirement,  t  retirement  to 
which  he  alone  had  unrestricted  admittance. 
Besides,  he  felt  that  to  have  seen  her  constant- 
ly exposed  to  the  attentions  of  Melvyn  would 
have  given  him  almost  insupportable  agony ; 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  he  rejoiced  that  they 
again  quitted  New  Street. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  world  gave  Catherine 
to  the  earl ;  while  the  Genera]  heard  this  report 
with  wonder  that  it  was  not  true;  and  the 
more  so,  because  he  was  sure  that  the  earl  was 
in  love  with  Catherine. 

At  length  he  could  keep  silence  no  longer ; 
but  taking  Lord  Shirley  into  his  own  study,  he 
said,  **I  can't  endure  the  suspense  tp  which 
you  doom  me,  Lionel ;  for  in  your  heart  I  see 
that  you  adore  my  granddaughter,  and  yet  you 
suffer  her  to  remain  in  total  ignorance  of  your 
attachment  and  views." 

"  My  dear  General,  how  can  I  disclose  them 
when  1  am  convinced  that  she  has  no  other  re- 
gard for  me  than  she  thinks  due  to  an  attached 
relation  1" 

'*And  pray,  my  lord,  what  other  regard 
would  you  have  Miss  Shirley  allow  herself  to 
feel  for  you,  as  you  never  even  hinted  to  her 
that  you  wished  to  engage  her  affections  1" 

*•  Oh !  but  my  eyes  must  have  told  her." 
Your  eyes !  she  never  looks  at  them  long 
enough  to  understand  them ;  for,  except  when 
she  ^ave  her  delicate  aunt  such  offence  by 
praising  your  blushes,  her  modest  eye  is  usu- 
ally withdrawn  from  the  face  of  every  man, 
as  soon  as  she  has  once  testified  her  respect 
and  attention  by  lifUng  it  up." 
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**  True,  very  true.  General ;  however,  I  am 
sure  that  if  I  were  to  make  proposals  to  her 
she  would  reject  them." 

And  your  pride  cannot  bear  the  idea  of 
being  refused !  Well,  Lionel,  it  is  then  cer- 
tain you  are  not  thoroughly  and  completely  in 
love ;  when  you  are,  affection  will  conquer 
self-love,  and  you  will  run  all  risks.  And  yet 
1  can't  help  laughing  at  your  fears;  for  are 
you,  do  you  think,  a  man  to  be  refused  V 

I  am  afraid  that  I  used  to  think  not,"  re- 
plied Lord  Shirley;  '^but  my  preposterous 
vanity  is  now  humbled  enough,  and  I  fear 
that  I  shall  be  rejected  by  the  only  woman 
whose  rejection  is  capable  of  giving  me  pain." 

"  Very  humble  and  veiy  pretty,"  said  the 
General;  "and  if  Catherine  were  here,  she 
would  quote  some  appropriate  text,  I  dare 
say." 

"Oh!  by  the  by,  that  reminds  me,"  re- 
turned the  eari,  "that  I  wish  you  would  give 
her  a  hint  to  be  on  her  guard  in  that  respect, 
when  she  is  in  society,  and  not  appear  to  be 
more  serious  in  her  ideas  of  religious  duties 
than  others ;  as  I  find  that  Mrs.  Baynton  has 
prepared  the  circles  she  will  move  in  to  find 
her  a  sort  of  enthusiast,  and  she  will  incur  the 
danger  of  being  called  Saint  Shirley." 

"  Well,"  coolly  replied  the  General,  "that 
is  better  than  being  called  Sinner  Shiriey." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  generality  of 
the  world  they  mean  the  same  thing;  and  true 
piety  like  Miss  Shirley's,  firm  &ith  regulating 
every  movement  of  her  heart  and  every  word 
of  her  tongue,  is  so  rare  a  thing,  that  no  one 
believes  in  its  existence ;  and  as  we  none  of 
us  like  to  admit  superiority  in  any  thing,  our 
dear  relation  will  be  deemed  by  most  people 
either  hypocritical  or  insane." 

" My  lord,"  replied  the  General,  "you  and 
I  may  be  governed  by  what  the  world  says, 
and,  tempted  by  its  dread  sneer,  may  be  in- 
fluenced to  seem  even  less  virtuous  and  reli- 
gious than  we  are ;  but  do  you  suppose  that 
Miss  Shirley  willt  The  being  who  lives  in 
this  world  considering  it  only  as  a  passport  to 
another,  cannot  condescend,  f  may  say,  though 
she  would  not  use  the  term,  to  be  deterred 
from  an  avowal  of  her  religious  feelings  by 
the  dread  of  the  scomer.  But  I  will  tell  her 
what  you  say." 

"  Tell  her  what  I  say  1  O  no !  she  will  re- 
sent my  presumption.'' 

"  No,  no ;  Catherine,  I  am  sure,  will  over- 
look your  presumption  in  consideration  of  yoor 
motives.   But  here  she  is  coming  in  from  the 

Eirden,  I  will  call  her  in;  and  remember^ 
ionel,  true  love  never  is  withheld  by  any 
personal  fear  from  considering  the  good  of  its 
object." 

The  General  immediately  beckoned  her  in;, 
and  she  entered  extending  her  hand  with  a 
smile  of  great  cordiality  to  her  embarrassed 
admirer. 

"Catherine,"  said  the  General,  "here  is 
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your  Doble  cousin  in  a  state  of  great  perplex- 
ity on  your  account" 

Indeed !"  said  Catherine,  blushing. 
"  Yes ;  he  is  afraid,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  world, — a  world  not  worthy  either  of  your 
purity  or  your  piety,— that,  if  you  do  not  keep 
your  piety  more  out  of  sight,  you  will  be  call- 
ed Saint  Shirley ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that 
the  interests  of  religion  alwaya  suffer  by  any 
thing  that  serres  to  render  its  professors  ridi- 
culous.*' 

If  being  nicknamed^  however  unworthy  I 
know  myself  to  be  of  so  holy  a  name,  were  all 
I  had  to  apprehend  from  language  which  I 
have  only  recently  learnt  to  be  peculiar,  I 
should  not,  much  as  I  respect  Lord  Shirley's 
opinion,  be  inclined  to  aJter  it.  But  I  feel 
with  you,  that  the  cause  of  religion  itself  suf- 
fers by  any  eccentricity,  however  harmless, 
in  the  conduct  or  manners  of  its  professors. 
And  if  I  must  associate  with  the  world,  I  see 
that  I  must,  in  trifles  at  least,  not  go  counter 
to  its  ideas.  Yes,  you  are  both  right,  my  dear 
lord,  and  I  sincerely  thank  you,  grandfather ; 
assuring  you  at  the  same  time  that  I  will  en- 
deavour to  reform." 

Would,  on  the  contrary,  you  could  reform 
others,  and  make  them  like  you !"  replied  the 
earl. 

I  should  think  it  presumptuous  for  me  to 
attempt  it,  or  even  to  believe  it  advisable. 
No ;  all  I  can  do  I  will,  and  that  is,  not  run 
any  risk  of  bringing  religion  itself  into  con- 
tempt by  exposing  it  in  my  person  to  scorn. 
No,  Lora  Shirley ;  no ;  I  will  not  '  sing  the 
Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land.'  Do  forgive 
me  this  one  quotation,  and  in  future  act  as  the 
representative  of  this  terrible  world,  that  loves 
not  to  hear  of  things  that  are  holy,  except 
once  a  week  from  the  pulpit  of  a  fashionable 
preacher." 

But  how  can  I  represent  that  world  with 
whose  feel  inffs  and  opinions  I  have,  on  this 
occasion,  nothing  in  common  1" 

Except,"  said  Catherine  smiling,  'Mts 
love  of  appearances,  and  conformity  to  estab- 
lished customs.  But  I  admire  your  candour 
and  your  friendly  boldness  in  speaking  ibis 
opinion  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  me.  O  Lord 
Shirley !  dear  Lord  Shirley !  surely  you  were 
intended  for  something  better  than  to  be  a  man 
of  the  world !" 

Lord  Shiriey  was  too  much  and  too  plea- 
santly moved  by  these  words  to  articulate  an 
answer ;  he  only  pressed  her  hand  respectfully 
to  his  lips.  Yes,"  thought  he  to  himself, I 
think  I  am  intended  for  something  better,  and 
I  hope  I  was  intended  to  be  the  husband  of 
you,  excelling  creature !"  But  an  unaccount- 
able, or  rather  a  lover-like  timidity  still  r^ 
strained  the  avowal  of  his  feelings. 

Catherine's  first  appearance  aSer  the  birth- 
day waa  at  the  Opera  on  the  Satorday  night, 
whither  she  accompanied  the  Duchess  of 
C— -;  and  great  was  the  surprise,  real  or 


affected,  of  the  misses  who  beheld  her,  not  to 
see  her  (now  .she  was  not  obliged  to  appear 
in  a  certain  costume  as  at  court)  dressed  in 
pale  pink,  and  her  fine  dark  hair  wreathed 
with  Maltese  roses ;  as  Mrs.  Baynton's  repre- 
sentations had  led  them  to  expect  to  see  her  in 
the  simple  and  peculiar  dress  of  a  Moravian  or 
a  Methodist. 

Lord  Shirley  was  prevented  reaching  the 
Opera-house  till  late,  and  had  the  mortification 
to  find  Melvyn  standing  behind  Catherine's 
chair,  and  laying  close  siege  to  her  attention, 
if  not  to  her  hearL  He  had  dared  to  tell  her 
not  only  that  the  report  of  her  engagement  to 
Lord  Shirley  was  universally  credited,  but 
how  many  heart-aches  it  had  occasioned ;  and 
Catherine  was  only  just  recovering  from  the 
embarrassment  which  this  information  gave  her 
when  Lord  Shirley  entered  the  box.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  for  her  to  receive  him  with 
her  usual  ease  and  cordiality,  and  she  spoke 
to  him  with  a  degree  of  coldness  which  shock- 
ed his  feelings  and  called  forth  his  jealousy ; 
for  his  engaging  rival  was  conversing  with 
her !  and  wholly  unable  to  contain  bis  sensa- 
tions, he  replied  to  Melvyn's  courteous  bow  by 
an  almost  disdainful  defiance ;  and  neariy  tunn- 
inpr  his  back  on  Catherine,  began  conversing 
with  the  duchess. 

•il  see  bow  it  is;  I  see  I  was  not  misin- 
formed," said  Melvyn  with  a  deep  sigh ;  he 
has  all  the  airs  of  a  successful  lover  already. 
Alas !  I  know  my  duty,  and  shall  perform  it ; 
good  night." 

Melvyn  was  disappointed ;  he  expected  that 
Catherine,  in  all  tne  haughty  consciousness 
of  power  and  beauty,  would  have  so  far  re- 
sented Lord  Shirley's  evident  discomposure 
by  pressing  him  to  keep  his  seat;  but  he  knew 
not  that  pride  and  resentment  were  the  slaves 
of  Catherine,  not  her  masters ;  and  that,  atp 
tributing  Lord  Shirley's  anger  at  seeing  Mel- 
vyn by  her  side  to  his  kind  resentment  of  her 
ima^ned  wrongs,  she  was  little  inclined  to 
punish  him  for  a  feeling  that  she  respected ; 
and  she  was  in  reality  very  glad  when  Melvyn 
got  up  to  go  away.  She  therefore  jeturned 
bis  Good-night"  far  more  cordially  than  he 
uttered  it. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone.  Lord  Shirley  turn- 
ed round  almost  involuntarily  to  see  how  Ca- 
therine bore  his  departure,  and  how  she  was 
disposed  to  regard  him ;  and  to  his  agreeable 
surprise  he  saw  her  look  on  him  with  so  sweet 
yet  arch  a  smile,  that  almost  without  know- 
ing it  he  found  himself  seated  in  the  chair  be- 
hind her. 

^I  suppose  you  are  glad  he  is  gone?"  said 
she  in  a  low  voice. 

I  am  indeed ;  but  you  are  not." 
Oh,  yes !  I  am ;  the  moment  you  came  in, 
I  wished  him  gone." 
Indeed!  why  sol" 
^  Because  I  felt  it  uncomfortable  to  converse 
with  a  man,  in  your  presence,  whom  yoa  con- 
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aider  as  having  regarded  me  in  a  degrading 
point  of  view.  Not  but  that  I  am  sure  vou 
wrong  him,  else  I  should  not  be  so  civil  to 
him.  He  is  very  agreeable ;  especially  to  me, 
for  he  knew  my  mother ;  that  is,  he  has  met 
her  in  company,  and  heard  her  sing.  How  I 
wish.  Lord  Shirley,  you  had  known  my  mo- 
ther!" ^ 

There  was  so  much  to  please  and  so  much 
to  displease  the  earl  in  this  speech,  that  he  did 
not  know  how  to  reply  to  iL  At  last,  however, 
he  said,  Would  I  had  known  your  mother; 
and  still  more  do  I  wish  it,  since  I  find  being 
able  to  talk  of  her  has  the  power  to  make  a 
man  agreeable  to  you.*' 

Catherine  turned  round  with  a  look  of  mark- 
ed surprise,  and  he  could  hardly  help  interpretp 
ing  her  look  into  these  words,  '4s  it  possible  you 
can  believe  1  think  Mr.  Melv^n  more  agreea- 
ble than  youT*  But  she  remained  silent;  and 
Lord  Shirley,  gathering  hope  from  the  look  she 
had  given  him,  became  as  pleasant  as  usual. 

Catherine  leaned  over  the  box  some  time 
absorbed  in  profound  attention  to  the  music ; 
and  having,  as  she  retired  again,  observed  se- 
veral fiices  and  glasses  in  the  pit  looking  up- 
wards, she  asked  the  duchess  what  it  was  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  audience,  and 
drew  it  from  the  stage.  The  duchess  looked 
at  Lord  Shirley,  and  smiled  sarcastically  be- 
fore she  replied.  I  beg  your  grace  to  answer 
the  question  as  you  choose,"  said  Lord  Shirley 
in  reply  to  the  smile. 

They  are  looking,  Miss  Shirley,  at  a  new 
planet  that  has  been  lately  discovered,  and  is 
now  visible  to  the  naked  eye." 

**  Impossible !  madam — how  can  it  be  seen 
from  that  spot  1 — You  must  be  trying  to  impose 
on  ray  creaulity." 

The  duchess  looked  again  incredulously  at 
Lord  Shirley.  It  is  real,  not  pretended,  in- 
deed, duchess,"  said  the  earl,  again  answering 
her  look. 

**  What  is  real  1"  cried  Catherine. 

"  Your  ignorance,"  repMed  the  duchess. 

For  my  own  part,  my  dear,"  she  added  in 
a  kind  tone,  I  have  been  so  used  to  all  the 
affectations  and  pretences  of  beauties,  and 
would-be  beauties,  and  coquettes  and  pnides, 
that  I  own  to  you  I  have  little  faith  in  the 
semblance  of  modesty,  and  am  more  inclined 
to  believe  a  woman  hypocritical  than  humble. 
But  Lord  Shirley,  who  knows  yon  better  than 
I  do,  assures  me  you  are  honest,  and  that  you 
are  not  pretending,  but  feeling  ignorance  and 
unconsciousness  at  this  moment." 

I  never  at  this,  or  at  any  other  moment, 
madam,"  replied  Catherine  coolly  but  proud- 
ly, '*  say  any  thing  that  is  not  true ;  ana  I  am 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  your  grace 
means." 

^  Then  I  will  explain ; — ^The  good  people 
below,— ay,  and  all  around  Uie  house,  I  oe- 
Ueve, — are  looking  at  a  new  planet,  first  dis- 


covered in  the  Shirley  family.  Do  you  under- 
stand me  now  1" 

To  be  sure  I  do,"  said  Catherine  drawing 
back,  and  dyed  with  blushes  such  as  no  art 
could  imitate,  no  hypocrisy  feign. 

"  I  am  quite  convinced  now,  Shirley,"  said 
the  duchess  laughing;  ''but indeed,  Miss  Shir- 
ley, if  you  retire  from  admiration  so  pointedly, 
I  shall  think  you  afi*ected  in  one  way." 

'*  Perhaps,"  replied  Catherine  thoughtfully, 
"  it  will  be  more  proper  and  delicate  not  to 
seem  to  notice  it;  but  it  is  very  natural  that 
they  should  look  at  me,  Jbecause  I  am  a  new 
face,  and  with  something  of  the  romantic  at- 
tached to  my  story,  and  also  on  my  poor  fa- 
ther's account." 

She  then  resumed  her  station  in  front ;  and 
the  duchess  looked  at  Lord  Shiriey  again,  but 
with  a  different  expression,  and  one  most  truly 
gratifying  to  his  feelings ;  for  the  duchess  was 
worthy  to  know,and  capable  of  appreciating  Ca- 
therine's character  when  once  known ;  though, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  she  had,  like  others, 
been  prejudiced  against  her  by  the  representa- 
tions of  her  own  nimily. 

*'  It  is  remarkable  to  me,"  said  Catherine  in 
a  very  low  voice  to  the  duchess,  **  that  many 
who  talk  offensively  loud  during  the  music, 
should  be  silent  as  the  grave  when  the  dancing 
is  going  forward ;  and  that  women  sit  absorbed 
in  motionless  attention,  when  really^one  would 
think,  they  would  be  glad  to  turn  their  heads 
away." 

"  O  thou  poor  novice !"  replied  the  duchess 
smilinfir—"  But. such  is  the  power  of  habit, 
that  I  doubt  not  bj  this  time  twelvemonth  you 
will  see  nothing  indecent  in  the  dancing,  and 
will  very  likely  talk  during  the  opera." 

•'  The  latter,  my  love  of  music  will  always 
forbid,  and  if  it  be  really  in  the  power  of  habit 
to  conquer  my  sense  of  decency,  I  will  not  fre- 
quent the  opera— I  will  not  give  habit  an  op- 
portunity of  so  operating  upon  me,  — for,  if 
once  a  woman  allows  any  thing  to  deprive  her 
of  her  nice  sense  of  propriety,  tell  me  if  yon 
can  whither  her  degradation  may  not  in  time 
extend." 

"  Oh !  now  the  true  nature  peeps  out,"  re- 
plied the  duchess  smiling;  "1  was  told  you 
were  a  method ist  preacher  in  petticoats,  and  I 
am  very  glad  you  have  favoured  me  with  a 
specimen  of  your  art.  But  pray  do  not  preach 
to  me,  for  if  you  do  yon  will  certainly  convert 
me ;  for  the  little  I  have  yet  seen  of  you  has 
inclined  me  already  to  believe  that  all  you  do 
and  feel,  is  '  wisest,  virtuoufiest,  discreetest, 
best.'" 

"  With  the  hope  of  converting  your  grace 
before  my  eyes,  can  you  possibly  imagine  I 
shall  obey  the  prohibition,  and  cease  preach- 
ing t"  said  Catherine,  laughing. 

Lord  Shiriey,  who  had  gone  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house,  now  returned ;  and  telling 
the  ladies,  if  they  wished  to  get  into  the  room 
without  being  painfully  squeezed,  they  had 
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better  go  directly  and  before  the  curtain  fell ; 
he  offered  an  arm  to  each,  and  just  before  the 
crowd  begran  to  assemble  he  went  in  search  of 
the  carriage,  but  the  ladies  soon  found  their 
situation  a  roost  unpleasant  one.  The  beauty 
and  novelty  of  Catherine  soon  made  her  the 
universal  attraction,  and  the  duchess  and  her- 
self were  so  painfully  pressed  upon,  that  they 
were  glad  to  accept  the  offered  protection  of 
Melvyn,  who  with  some  difficulty  kept  the 
crowd  a  little  off  them. 

"  But  where  is  the  happy  Shirley  said 
Mellon ;  •*  why  has  he  deserted  his  charge  1" 

"  Lord  Shirley  has  gone  to  see  for  the  car- 
riage." 

And  when  he  returns  must  I  resign  you  to 
him,  madam,  or  are  you  not  too  much  aware 
how  flattering  to  him,  and  how  full  of  confir- 
mation to  the  report  of  the  world,  his  leading 
you  to  the  carriage  would  be  to  venture  so  de- 
cided a  step  V* 

Sir,  Lord  Shirley,  in  the  absence  of  my 
grandfather,  who  was  too  unwell  to  accompany 
me,  is  my  natural  protector,  because  he  is  mv 
nearest  relation,  and  when  he  comes  I  shall 
certainly  claim  that  protection." 

It  is  very  strange  he  should  have  withheld 
it  when  it  was  so  much  needed.  But  here  he 
Is." 

However,  though  in  sight.  Lord  Shirley  did 
not  come  near  them ;  but  giving  his  arm  to  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  returned  again,  as  if 
going  to  see  her  to  her  carriage. 

"Cool  enough,  that!"  muttered  Melvyn; 
"  but  I  suppose  she  insisted  upon  it.  Well, 
Miss  Shirley,  the  world  will  now  conclude 
Lord  Shirley  is  secure  of  you,  by  this  public 
neglect." 

"Neglect,  sir!  neglect!  I  cannot  see  his 
conduct  in  the  light  you  do,  nor  should  I  ap- 
prove of  Lord  Shirley's  being  rude  to  another 
woman  in  order  to  attend  on  me ;  no  doubt  the 
lady  he  is  protecting  has  claims  on  him." 

"  No  doubt,"  returned  Melvyn  sarcastically. 

The  duchess  was,  during  this  conversation, 
talking  to  a  lady  near  her,  but  now  turning 
round,  she  expressed  her  surprise  that  Lora 
Shirley  was  not  come  back. 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  Melvyn  with  a  signifi- 
cant smile,  "  to  see  Miss  Clermont  to  her  car- 
riage." 

"  Oh !  that,"  she  replied,  "  is  a  piece  of  ci- 
viliiv  which  he  could  not  avoid."  On  which 
she  beckoned  the  duke  her  husband,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  way  up  to  her  before 
Lord  Shirley  di3  —  "Here,  duke,"  said  she, 
"do  you  take  Miss  Shirley  under  your  protec- 
tion, while  I  take  Mr.  Melvyn's  arm ;  and  then 
let  us  go  and  meet  Shirley,  who  has  been  to 
get  up  the  carriage." 

This  arrangement  dissipated  the  angry 
gloom  which  was  gathering  on  Lord  Shirley's 
brow,  from  apprehension  lest  Catherine  should 
take  the  arm  of  Melvyn ;  and  as  the  Duke  con- 
clusively resigned  her  to  his  care  as  soon  as 


he  reached  them,  the  earl  composed  His  trou- 
bled features,  and  even  wishea  Melvyn  good 
night  in  a  kind  tone  when  they  parted  at  the 
door  of  the  Opera. 

"  I  wonder  who  Miss  Clermont  is,  and  what 
her  claims  on  Lord  Shirley  can  he,"  thought 
Catherine,  when  she  retired  for  the  night ; 
"  she  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  no  wonder  he 
saw  her  to  her  carriage."  But  Catherine 
could  not  forget  the  expression  of  Melvyn's 
countenance  when  he  mentioned  her ;  and  Ca- 
therine certainly  did  not  go  to  sleep  Uiat  night 
as  soon  as  usual.  Still,  she  was  not  at  all 
aware  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  feeling 
more  interest  in  Lord  Shirley  than  her  sense 
of  propriety  would  have  allowed  her  to  feel ; 
for,  as  yet,  the  preference  was  not  decided 
enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  pariialiiy. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  decorum 
warranted.  Lord  Shirley  was  in  New  Street, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  talking  of  the  opera  of 
the  night  before,  while  the  General  listened  to 
his  description  of  the  admiration  which  Ca- 
therine had  excited. 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  there  to  have  witnessed 
it!"  he  exclaimed — "My  dear  Lionel,  how 
you  must  have  enjoyed  your  evening!" 

"  I  cannot  say  so,  sir,  for  Melvyn  was  talk- 
ing in  Mis^  Shirley's  ear  when  I  entered  the 
box ;  and  had  not  the  duchess  taken  his  arm, 
he  would  have  handed  her  to  the  carriage,  I 
believe." 

"  Why,  where  were  yon  then  t" 

"  I  was  gone  to  call  up  the  coach,"  replied 
Lord  Shirley,  blushing.  "  But,  sir,  is  it  not 
clear  that,  if  Miss  Shirley  did  not  like  him, 
she  would  not  allow  him  to  speak  to  her,  and 
attend  her  in  the  way  he  does  1  for,  would  she 
not  remember  with  pain  his  former  presump- 
tion t  True,  she  thmks  his  views  were  ho- 
nourable; but  were  she  not  partial  to  him, 
would  she  not  in  this  instance  ne  governed  by 
the  opinion  of  others  1" 

"I  own  there  is  something  in  what  yon 
say;  and  as  it  is  most  likely  nfelvyn  will  be 
as  eager  to  obtain  the  hand  of  my  heiress,  as 
the  heart  of  an  obscure  girl,  she  must  be  in- 
clined to  encourage  his  addresses,  or  she  would 
pointedly  discourage  him;  for  no  doubt  he 
makes  a  sort  of  love  to  her,  and  has  sufficient 
pretensions  to  address  her." 

"I  do  not  doubt,"  cried  Lord  Shirley, 
pacing  the  room  in  agony,  "  but  that  he  does 
approach  her  as  a  lover.'' 

"  But  I  will  know  beyond  a  doubt,"  replied 
the  Genera] ;  "  for  I  will  ask  her  the  ques- 
tion." He  said  no  more ;  for  Catherine  en- 
tered the  room,  and  blushed  when  she  saw 
Lord  Shirley. 

"  So,  Catherine,"  cried  the  General,  "  I  find 
Melvyn  was  your  beau  last  night  ?" 

"0  fy !  Lord  Shirley,"  said  Catherine,  "  I 
see  you  have  been  teillng  tales ;  but  I  will  be 
even  with  you.  My  dear  sir,  if  Mr.  Melvyn 
had  not  stepped  in  to  our  assistance,  the  duch- 
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ess  and  I  might  have  been  squeezed  to  death 
in  the  crowd, — a  danger  wholly  incurred  by 
Lord  Shirley's  desertion  of  us." 

How !  did  I  not  go  to  see  for  the  ser- 
vants V 

Yes,  but  you  need  not  have  stayed  away 
so  long.  Was  it  absolutely  necessary  for  you 
to  hand  Miss  Clermont  to  her  carriage,  when 
yoQ  were  the  promised  beau  of  the  Duchess  of 
C  and  myself  1" 

"  And  did  he  do  this 

"  O,  yes ;  he  did." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Lionel,"  cried  the  Gene- 
ral, laughing,  vou  are  a  sly  fellow,  and  did 
not  tell  tales  of  yourself,  certainly.  Well,  I 
think  Melvyn  was  very  right  in  filling  the 
place  you  had  abandoned.  Poor  Sophy  Cler- 
mont! it  was  kind  in  you,  indeed  !" 

Lord  Shirley  looked  foolish,  and  only  nip 
tered,    Nonsense,  stuff!" 

But,  my  dear,"  said  the  General,  gravely, 
**  the  wonder  is,  not  that  Melvyn  should  wish 
to  pay  you  attention,  but  that  you  should  ni/*- 
fer  his  attentions,  as  he  must,  I  conclude,  be 


all  but  a  declared  lover.   Tlierefore,  unless 
you  mean  to  accept  him,  you  should  keep 
at  a  distance." 

"  Is  it  possible,  sir,"  cried  Catherine,  **  that 
you  can  suppose  me  likely  to  allow  Mr. 
Melvyn  to  converse  with  me,  if  he  were  in 
any  degree  approaching  the  character  of  a 
lover? — No,  sir;  it  is  b^use  he  has  no  such 
pretensions,  that  I  think  it  right  to  treat  him 
with  the  civility  due  to  every  gentleman." 
"  No  such  pretensions,  Catherine !" 
None.  He  has  candidly  told  me  that 
when  he  followed  me  in  the  street,  and  be- 
haved so  absurdly,  he  hoped  to  prevail  on  me 
to  listei\  to  his  honourable  and  disinterested 
addresses,  for  be  then  thought  me  his  inferior. 
But  the  severity  with  which  Mrs.  Merle 
treated  him,  and  I  regarded  him,  convinced 
him  his  suit  would  be  hopeless;  and  when 
he  was  so  firmly  forbidden  (here  Catherine 
blushed,  and  hesitated  in  her  speech,)  never 
to  walk  before  the  house,  again,  he  was  re- 
solved to  conquer  a  regard  that  promised  only 
to  make  him  miserable;  and  he  did  con- 
quer it." 

•'Does  he  say  so?"  asked  Lord  Shiriey. 

"  Well,"  said  the  General,  "  I  do  not  see, 
after  so  frank  and  honourable  an  avowal,  and 
80  complete  an  exculpation,  how  Catherine, 
as  a  delicate  woman,  can  refuse  to  listen  to 
him.  Indeed,  if  she  did  not,  it  would  seem 
as  if  she  was  piqued  at  his  not  renewing  his 
addresses." 

•*  So  /  think,"  observed  Catherine. 

'*  I  wish  I  thought  so  too,"  said  Lord  Shir- 
ley, sighing;  *'  but  I  dare  say  I  ought  to  think 
so,  and  that  I  alone  am  to  blame ;  so  let  us 
call  another  subject.  You  return  to  Hampton 
to-morrow,  I  think,  and  mean  to  come  back 
again  on  Friday  to  go  to  Vauxhall,  if  the 
weather  be  fine." 


We  do,  my  lord ;  and  Lucy  Merle  goes 
back  with  us  also." 

'*  Indeed  !  Lucy  Merle  goin^  back  with 
them !"  said  Lord  Shirley  to  himself,  as  he 
returned  home;  *'I  wonder  how  the  likes 
Melvyn !  I  hope  she  understood,  and  conse- 
quently resents,  his  former  behaviour ;  for  I 
am  well  convinced  he  is,  and  means  to  be, 
Catherine  Shirley's  lover,  though  he  disavows 
bis  intention;  and  probably  he  hopes,  by 
throwing  her  off  her  guard,  to  steal  into  her 
affections.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  so,  I  see  very 
cleariy.  Had  I  not  then  better  try  my  own 
fortune  with  her  first?  No;  I  dare  not." 
And  while  he  experienced  thus  all  the  doubts, 
and  fears,  and  miseries,  incident  to  love,  he 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  *'0h,  poor  Sophia! 
thou  art  indeed  well  revenged !" 

The  next  day,  the  General  and  Catherine 
returned  to  Hampton,  and  the  day  after,  Lord 
Shirley  went  thither  also. 

"Now,  then,  for  a  few  more  rational  even- 
ings !"  cried  Catherine,  when  she  saw  him. 
"  Oh,  how  superior  is  the  life  we  shall  lead, 
to  a  London  life !" 

But,  after  being  used  to  the  incense  of 
general  admiration,  how  can  you  be  satisfied 
with  that  of  one  poor  beau,  and  that  one  a 
relation,  too  ?" 

"My  lord,"  said  Catherine,  gravely,  "per- 
fumes are  fine  things ;  yet  some  people  cannot 
bear  them,  and,  finding  them  pernicious,  there- 
fore avoid  them.  Admiration  has  the  same 
effect  on  me.  I  own,  it  is  a  very  delightful 
thing;  but,  certainly,  very  unwholesome; 
therefore,  I  wish  to  remove  from  its  baneful 
influence  before  it  injures  the  health  of  mj 
mind.  Your  approbation  (I  will  not  call  it 
admiration)  has  a  contrair  effect,  and  is  salu- 
tary to  me,  because  it  is  founded,  I  flatter  my- 
self, on  better  grounds  than  mere  personal 
appearance,  and  therefore  excites  me  to  per- 
severe in  that  conduct  which  first  called  it 
forth." 

Lord  Shirley  was  nearly  betrayed,  by  the 
blushing  emotion  with  which  Catherine  spoke, 
into  an  open  avowal  of  his  sentiments ;  but  the 
entrance  of  young  Dormer,  and  the  pleased 
surprise  with  which  she  received  and  wel- 
comed him,  not  only  prevented  his  declaration, 
but  also  led  him  to  rejoice  that  he  had  not 
made  it. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FainAY  at  length  came,  the  evening  fixed 
upon  for  their  party  to  Vauxhall ;  and  it  was 
settled  that  Lord  Shirley  should  escort  Mrs. 
Baynton  to  Hampton  to  dinner,  as  her  dislike 
to  appear  where  her  niece  was  to  be  seen, 
and  in  company  with  a  Lucy  Merle,  was  con- 
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uered  by  the  wish  of  exhibiting  her  still  fine 
^ure  at  Vauxhall,  the  scene  of  her  former 
triumphs,  and  a  place  peculiarly  adapted,  by 
the  position  of  the  lights,  to  heighten  beauties, 
and  throw  defects  into  shade.  In  short,  Mrs. 
Baynton  believed  it  was  the  only  place  where 
she  could  have  any  chance  for  rivalling  her 
greatrniece,  and  her  maid  had  often  assured 
her  that  at  Vauxhall  she  did  not  look  above 
five-and-twenty.  Mr.  Dormer  was  to  be  their 
other  beau ;  but  when  it  was  too  late  to  get 
other  attendants,  Dormer  sent  word  he  was 
too  ill  to  wait  on  them ;  and  Mrs.  Baynton 
brought  a  note  from  the  earl,  saying  he  had 
just  received  a  command  to  dine  at  C  n 
e ;  but  as  the  P— e  was,  he  found,  going 
to  an  early  party,  he  had  no  doubt  he  could 
join  them  at  Vauxhall  by  eleven. 

It  would  certainly  have  been  a  better  plan 
to  have  given  up  the  party  entirely  till  another 
time ;  but  the  evening  was  so  fine,  and  Lucy 
Merle  was  so  desirous  of  going,  that  Cathe- 
rine encoura^  the  General's  resolution  of 
venturing  thither  without  any  other  gentle- 
man ;  and  her  aunt,  in  putting  on  her  new  hat 
and  mantle  for  the  occasion,  had  found  them 
so  becoming,  that  she,  too,  was  unwilling  to 
defer  any  longer  her  hour  of  expected  admi- 
ration. They,  therefore,  ordered  the  carriage, 
and  reached  Vauxhall  b^  half-past  ten.  As 
they  went  alon^,  Catherine  described  Vaux- 
hall as  living  in  her  memory,  the  evening 
when  she  first  saw  it,  like  a  bright  vision  —  a 
something  unreal  though  distinct,  and  as  un- 
like a  common  every-day  scene,  as  the  bril- 
liant hues  of  an  evening  sky  are  unlike  a 
ploughed  field.  But  the  second  time  I  was 
there,"  she  added,  **  was  only  five  years  ago ; 
and  beautiful  as  it  was,  no  doubt,  when 
crowded  as  I  first  saw  it,  it  impressed  my 
imagination  more  strongly  the  last  time." 
Here  she  paused;  for  emotion  checked  her 
voice. 

And  why  so,  my  dear  t"  asked  the  Gen- 
eral. 

Because  it  was  a  rainy  and  tempestuous 
evening ;  and  the  gardens  were  a  desert,  but 
a  splendid  one ;  and  as  we  paced  along  the 
glittering  walks  in  utter  solitude,  we  seemed 
the  possessors  of  this  magic  land." 

^  It  is  Aladdin's  garden,'  cried  my  mother, 
*  and  that  happy  child  bounding  before  us,  and 
gazing  delighted  on  all  she  sees,  is  like  Alad- 
din himselfT  But  still  it  is  a  desert,  though  a 
magnificent  one,'  added  my  mother. 

*  It  is  no  desert  to  me,  as  you  are  with 
me,'  replied  my  father,  tenderly ;  and  I  re- 
member as  he  said  this,  the  wish  that  swelled 
my  young  heart." 

Name  it,  child !"  said  the  General,  solemn- 
ly, in  a  voic^  hoarse  and  almost  inarticulate 
with  emotion ;  for  at  the  moment  of  such  re- 
collections as  these,  you  must  know  ^our 
wishes  are  sacred." 

O  dear  grandfather,^  you  could  not  if  you 


would  fulfil  my  wish.  It  was,  that  if  I  mar- 
ried I  might  have  such  a  husband  as  my  fa- 
ther." 

'*True,  child — /can't  realize  this  wish,  but 
I  trust  there  are  others  who  can. — But  go  on, 
tell  me  more  of  this  evening."  **  No ;  I  de- 
sire. Miss  Shirley,  that  you  will  not,"  cried 
her  aunt ;  it  is  very  hard  on  my  brother,  that 
when  he  is  trying  to  give  you  pleasure,  you 
should  always  endeavour  to  give  him  pain. — 
How  can  you  suppose  recollections  of  what 
your  father  and  mother  said,  especially  de- 
scriptions of  their  fond  fits,  can  give  him 
aught  but  uneasiness  1" 

^  My  dear,"  said  the  General,  while  Cathe- 
rine, almost  self-condemned,  listened  in  con- 
sternation, I  am  the  best  judge  of  my  own 
feelings,  and  I  desire  you  to  go  on." 

^  I  have  little  more  to  say,  except  that  I 
was  much  interested  in  observing  the  rivalry 
between  art  and  nature ;  for  with  the  artificial 
light  of  the  fire-works  mingled  the  blue  and 
red  flashes  of  the  lightning,  while  the  whiz- 
zing of  the  rockets,  as  they  played  upon  the 
deep  black  clouds  above  us,  was  drowned  in 
the  solemn  tones  of  the  rolling  thunder.  The 
heavy  rains  at  length  convert^  the  open  part 
of  the  ground  into  a  piece  of  water,  wliich 
reflected  every  object  on  it,  and  doubled  the 
sparkling  edifices  on  its  bosom.  '  Every  mo- 
ment adds  to  the  beauty  of  this  enchanted 
scene,'  said  my  mother ;  *  but  come,  let  us  go 
into  the  unfrequented  walks.  I  fancy  myself 
a  queen  and  you  a  king  there,  and  as  if  all 
these  things  were  created  for  us  alone.'  *  I 
did  not  think  you  had  been  so  ambitious,  or 
that  the  dream  of  ambition  bad  had  such 
charms  for  you,'  said  my  father.  *I  never 
was  ambitious  but  for  your  sake,'  she  replied ; 
*  and  were  this  fancied  empire  mine,  I  should 
prize  it  only  that  I  might  give  it  to  you." 

A  truce  with  this  stuff,  I  beg,  Miss  Ca- 
therine," exclaimed  her  aunt;  "really  this 
fulsome  fondness  in  old  married  people  was 
bad  enough  originally,  but  is  odious  second- 
hand, and  I  can't  bear  it." 

"  Nor  I  any  longer,  for  better  reasons,"  ob- 
served the  General.  It  awakes  compunction 
in  me  even  to  madness ;  for,  had  /  been  a  fa- 
ther, this  sweet  and  holy  union,  as  I  call  it, 
would  perhaps  have  existed  still." 

"  It  was  the  will  of  heaven,"  said  Catherine 
solemnly  and  fervently,  to  dissolve  it  here, 
and  even  regret  is  consequently  forbidden  us ; 
but  I  believe  it  was  in  order  to  cement  it  eter^ 
nally." 

Silence,  entire  silence,  succeeded ;  or  rather 
silence  interrupted  merely  by  Mrs.  Baynton's 
angry  and  indistinct  broken  murmurs  of 
"makes  me  sick,'*  "  pompous  piety,"  "affectp 
ed  sanctity,"  •*  no  feeling." 

But  at  length  they  reached  the  place  of 
their  destination ;  and  when  they  entered  the 
garden,  the  General  took  Catherine  under  his 
arm.   Then  turning  round,  he  said  in  a  voice 
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that  spoke  he  would  be  obeyed,  Sister,  do 
you  protect  Miss  Merle 

I,  brother !  and  who  is  to  protect  me  V 
she  replied  ;  walking  on. 

**  Protect  you !  nonsense !"  cried  the  Gene- 
ral with  a  look  of  such  comic  and  arch  con- 
tempt, that  Lucy  could  scarcely  help  laughing 
while  she  offered  Mrs.  Baynton  her  arm.  But 
she  rejected  contact  so  unworthy  the  noble 
blood  of  a  Shirley,  and  walked  along  wholly 
disregarding  her.  Lucy  however  kept  close 
to  her,  as  she  was  really  rendered  uncomfort- 
able by  the  attention  which  she  excited ;  and 
Mrs.  fiaynton  soon  found  Lucy  was  not  only 
a  most  odious  companion  to  her,  because  she 
was  a  mere  nobody,  but  a  powerful  rival. 

While  they  were  close  behind  the  General 
and  Catherine,  and  seemed  to  belong  to  them, 
there  was  no  danger  of  Lucy  Merle's  being 
improperly  accosted ;  but  when  forced  by  the 
crowd  to  a  little  distance  from  them,  diflerent 
groups  of  men  walked  alongside  of,  or  follow- 
ed her,  and  were  lavish  and  loud  in  commend- 
ation of  her  beauty;  while  the  terrified  ffirl 
clung  to  Mrs.  Baynton's  arm  in  spite  of  her 
resistance,  and  could  hardly  forbear  seizing 
the  arm  of  the  General. — Still,  however  im- 
perfectly and  reluctantly,  Mrs.  Baynton  did 
the  office  of  chaperone ;  her  lofty  and  majestic 
height,  her  commanding  carriage  and  her  cross 
countenance,  served  in  some  measure  to  pro- 
tect her  companion  from  insults.  But  nothing 
can  awe  a  drunken  man;  and  at  length  a 
youth  elevated  by  wine  came  up  to  Lucy  and 
begged  her  to  take  his  arm,  and  leave  that  old 
Sibyl  to  whom  she  was  clinging. 

An  appeal  to  the  General  was  now  una- 
voidable. But  just  as  she  was  springing  for- 
ward to  make  it  while  Melvyn's  agreeable 
conversation  had  so  wholly  engrossed  Cathe- 
rine and  him,  that  thev  had  forgotten  who 
followed  them,  Lucy  felt  her  arm  seized  and 
forcibly  disengaged  from  her  assailant;  and 
looking  up,  beheld  Lord  Shirley,  who  fiercely 
commanded  her  tormentor  to  disappear  direct- 
ly. The  drunken  man  is  usually  valiant ;  but 
as  the  one  in  question  recognised  the  earl  im- 
mediately, he  thought  it  advisable  to  obey; 
and  Lucy  hung  trembling  on  the  arm  he  gave 
her,  while  he  offered  the  other  to  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton. 

Impatience  and  more  wine  than  he  com- 
monly drank  had  flushed  Lord  Shirley's  face 
with  even  brighter  hues  than  usual,  and  gfiven 
his  eyes  additional  lustre ;  but  a  look  of  anger 
altered  their  wonted  expression,  when  he  saw 
Melvyn  by  the  side  of  Catherine,  and  beheld 
how  completely  her  attention  and  that  of  the 
General  were  absorbed  in  what  he  was  say- 
ing. 

Has  Melvyn  been  with  them  the  whole 
evening  1" 

"Almost,"  said  Mrs.  Baynton.  "It  is  very 
strange,  I  think,  that  my  brother  should  suffer 
soeh  a  flirtation.'* 


Lucy,  not  hearing  what  she  had  said,  ob- 
served in  a  low  voice  to  Lord  Shirley,  "  It  is 
very  odd  Miss  Shirley  can  bear  to  converse 
with  that  man." 

"  Then  he  has  not  the  happiness  of  pleasing 
you.  Miss  Merle  1" 

"  No,  indeed !  I  cannot  tell  why,  but  I  do 
not  like  his  countenance;  it  is  not  ingenuous, 
I  think." 

When  she  said  this.  Lord  Shirley  felt  so 
favourably  inclined  towards  her,  that  he  turned 
round  to  look  at  her,  and  was  really  astonished 
into  temporary  silence  by  her  beauty.  Her 
height,  her  high  colour,  the  brilliancy  of  her 
eyes,  the  spirit  of  her  countenance,  and  her 
black  hair,  which,  though  it  curled  naturally, 
was  cut  close  to  her  head,  and  showed  the  turn 
of  the  latter,  and  of  her  long  and  finely  formed 
throat, — all  together  made  her  an  object  too 
striking  and  too  lovely  to  be  passed  unnoticed ; 
and  he  no  longer  wondered  that  she  was,  while 
unprotected,  exposed  to  impertinent  admirers. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  remember  now  you  are  a  phy- 
siognomist," said  he  kindly ;  "  and  I  am  afraid 
of  you  myself;  therefore  I  beg  you  not  to  look 
at  me  with  those  formidable  eyes." 

"  You,  my  lord,"  said  Lucy  warmly,  "  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  physiognomist  how- 
ever skilful." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Lord  Shirley  bowing 
and  laughing,  while  a  blush  of  pleasure  kin- 
dled on  his  cheek — I  thank  ^ou  in  the  name 
of  the  privileged  orders,  for  this  great  conces- 
sion in  favour  of  one  of  their  body." 

Mrs.  Baynton  had,  during  this  time,  been  en- 
deavouring to  call  the  attention  of  the  Gene- 
ral and  Catherine,  and  inform  them  that  Lord 
Shirley  was  arrived, — but  in  vain ;  as  the  earl, 
piqued  at  finding  that  they  were  not  looking 
for  him,  insisted  on  it  that  his'  arrival  should 
not  he  announced  to  them.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment he  heard  Catherine  say,  as  she  stopped 
to  adjust  some  part  of  her  dress,  "I  cannot 
think  where  Lord  Shirley  is !  I  am  afraid  he 
will  not  come  at  all !"  Then  turning  to  speak 
to  Lucy,  she  started  and  blushed  with  plea- 
sure to  see  the  earl  so  near  her. 

"  How  late  you  are,  Lionel !"  said  the  Ge- 
neral, making  a  motion  as  if  to  surrender  his 
place  to  him.  But  Lord  Shirley  did  not  choose 
to  see  it;  and  coolly  saying  that  he  had  been 
come  some  minutes, — after  hoping  Catherine 
was  well,  he  stooped  to  speak  in  a  low  voice 
to  Lucy  Merle.  The  General  looked  surprised, 
and  Catherine  hurt;  but  the  former  saw  evi- 
dently that  jealousy  occasioned  the  coolness 
in  the  earl's  manner,  and  he  was  resolved  not 
to  take  notice  of  it,  but  walk  on  as  they  were. 
While  Catherine  imputed  his  conduct  merely 
to  displeasure  at  seeing  her  persist  to  encour- 
age the  attentions  of  Melvyn,  and  to  be  with 
him  in  public;  and  the  idea  of  acting  contrary 
to  Lord  Shirley's  ideas  of  propriety  was  so 
painful  to  her,  that  she  fell  into  an  uncomfort- 
able silence,  whence  even  the  brilliant  con- 
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▼eraation  of  Melvyn  was  unable  to  raise  her 
entirely. 

I  wish  that  man  would  leave  Miss  Shir- 
ley!" said  Lucy. 

^'  But  do  you  think  she  wishes  itV 
I  hope  so;  if  I  did  not,  I  should  be  mise- 
rable ;  it  I  thought  she  liked  him  and  approved 
his  addresseSt  I  should  be  more  hurt  and  dis- 
appointed than  I  can  find  words  to  express." 

"  Dear,  charming,  enthusiastic  g[irl !"  cried 
Lord  Shirley  pressing  her  arm  to  his  side — 

would  that  your  friend  on  this  subject  thought 
and  felt  as  properly  as  you  do !" 

There  was  now  a  sreat  throng  from  the 
meeting  of  two  crowds  endeavouring  to  ^et 
into  one  of  the  rooms,  and  meeting  a  third 
crowd  coming  out;  Lord  Shirley  therefore 
thought  it  be^t  to  give  way  and  wait  till  the 
great  pressure  was  over. 

Impossible,  my  lord !"  cried  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton ;    we  shall  lose  our  company." 

"  Better  our  company  than  our  lives,  ma- 
dam," said  Lord  Shirley ;  and  even  a  gen- 
teel crowd  is  a  formidable  thing." 

At  this  moment  a  sudden  rush  convinced 
her  he  spoke  truth ;  and  Mrs.  Baynton  was 
contented  to  wait  his  pleasure.  At  length  the 
crowd  diminished ;  and  as  her  own  party  were 
still  tolerably  near,  Mrs.  Baynton  was  satisfied, 
especially  as  she  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
noble  and  admired  relation ;  nay,  Lucy  Merle 
herself,  probably  in  spite  of  her  democratic 
principles,  was  not  sonry  to  be  seen  under  the 
care  of  the  handsomest  young  nobleman  then 
in  the  peerage.  But  if  poor  Lucy  really  had 
this  feelingr,  she  was  soon  punished  for  her 
pride,  and  humbled  accordingly ;  for  just  as  a 
sudden  and  unusual  clear  space  lay  before 
them,  calculated  to  display  every  one  at  full 
length,  so  that  no  one  nowever  insignificant 
could  pass  unheeded,  a  group  of  vulgar-looking 
girls,  accompanied  by  one  man,  appeared  to  the 
startled  sight  of  Lucy  Merle ;  and  one  of  the 
prls  exclaimed,  "Well,  I  declare,  if  there 
IS  not  cousin  Lucy  Merle !  And  how  smart 
she  is!" 

**  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you," 
said  she,  coming  up  tq  her  and  shaking  her 
hand. 

"  How  are  you,  Dorothy  1"  said  Lucy,  sum- 
moning all  her  energies,  and  recollectin{|[  her 
principles,  to  enable  her  to  bear  with  forutu\le 
this  trial  of  her  humility. 

"  Well,  I.  dare  say  you  were  never  here  be- 
fore 1  What  a  fine  place  it  is ! — ^This  is  my 
cousin  Lucy  Merle,  4ack,  (introducing  her  to 
the  youth  she  leaned  on,^  and  this  is  our  neigh- 
bour White's  daughter." 

**He!  what  a  beautiful  man  that  is  with 
you !"  in  a  loud  whisper ;  **  a  captain,  I  war- 
hint  by  his  cockade.   Who  is  he  1 

But  Lucy,  not  daring  to  name  Lord  Shirley, 
pretended  not  to  hear  the  question,  and  asked 
now  all  her  family  was. 

•«  O  dear !  there's  mother,  she  has  had  the 


mumps  very  bad,  and  her  face  swelled  as  big 
as  two ;  and  as  to  Bridget,  my  dear — ^" 

Here  Mrs.  Baynton  could  endure  no  more. 
— "  Brid^t,  my  dear,"  gave  the  coup  de  grace 
to  her  patience ;  and  darting  forward,  she  did 
not  stop  till  she  found  her  arm  linked  in  that 
of  her  brother. 

•*  What's  the  matter !"  cried  he  alarmed. 

"Matter!  why,  you  would  bring  that  vul- 
gar Miss  Lucy  Merle  with  you ;  and  now  all 
her  vulgar  acquaintance  are  let  loose  on  us ;  I 
stayed  till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  I  will 
not  leave  your  arm,  General  Shirley,  come 
what  may." 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  said  Catherine  in  a  tone 
of  alarm,  "  what  has  happened  1" 

"  Ask  no  questions,  child,"  said  the  Gene- 
ral ;  "  you  had  better  not.  But  let  us  walk  on 
as  slowly  as  we  can." 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Baynton  left  them  so  ab^ 
ruptly,  than  Lord  Shirley  painfully  felt  the  em- 
barrassment of  his  situation,  knowing  how  im- 
proper it  was  for  him  to  be  seen  at  such  a  place 
with  a  youngr  and  beautiful  girl  on  his  arm, 
without  another  lady,-— a  girl,  too,  whom  no- 
body knew ;  and  who,  though  very  lovely,  had 
not  the  mien  nor  the  walk  of  a  girl  of  fashion. 
It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  for  Lord 
Shirley  to  break  off  this  interesting  detail  of 
family  ailments,  in  order  to  overtake  their  com- 

Eany.  Consequently,  though  on  this  occasion 
is  friendly  feelings  towards  Lucy  made  him 
patient  as  well  as  seem  so,  he  begged  leave  to 
observe,  that,  however  glad  Miss  Merle  might 
be  to  see  her  friends,  he  feared  a  long  conver- 
sation might  separate  them  from  their  party  for 
the  whole  evening. 

"  Very  tnie,"  said  Lucy,  checking  the  "  my 
lord"  that  was  on  her  lips. 

"Ay,  so  it  is,"  said  cousin  Dorothy ;  "  and 
so  good  night  for  the  present,  my  dear ;  we 
shall  meet  again  in  the  round.  I  saw  Miss 
Shirley  lust  now;  but  she  is  a  great  lady 
now,  and  she  did  not  care  to  see  me.  Do  you 
ever  happen  to  see  her  now  1" 

"  0  yes,  frecjuently,"  said  Lucy ;  "  and — " 
but  here  Lord  Shirley  squeezed  her  arm  to  be 
silent,  fearing  she  might  say  she  was  then  of 
her  party,  in  her  wish  to  defend  her  friend, 
and  thereby  expose  Catherine  to  be  assailed  as 
poor  Lucy  had  been.  Lucy  once  more  nodded 
her  head  kindly,  and  Lord  Shirley  drew  her 
away. 

"  I  am  so  hurt !"  she  said.  "  But  this  is 
folly  too,  my  lord ;  you  knew  before  what  sort 
of  connexions  mine  were,  and  you  are  too  con- 
sciously great  to  be  degraded  by  such  mo- 
mentary association.  I  know  1  was  quite 
right  in  stopping  to  speak  to  them." 

"You  behaved  admirably,"  replied  Lord 
Shirley;  "and  I  would  out  of  respect  for  you 
have  listened  patiently  to  the  detail  of  family 
evils,  had  I  not  feared  to  injure  your  reputa- 
tion and  my  own  by  running  the  risk  I  mention- 
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ed ;  for  indeed  yon  are  too  lovely  and  I  am  too 
well  known  for  us  'to  appear  here  alone  and 
ann-and-arm,  without  exciting  inquiry  and 
suspicion." 

In  vain  however  they  walked  rapidly  for- 
ward; they  could  not  see  those  whom  they 
sought ;  but  they  were  met  by  two  gentlemen 
who  stopped  Lord  Shirley,  one  of  whom  ask- 
ing him  some  frivolous  auestions,  examined 
Lucy's  face  in  the  meanwhile  with  great  free- 
dom. 

"Upon  my  soul,  Shirley,"  cried  he  at 
length  in  a  whisper  which  Lucy  overheard, 

this  is  very  impudent  in  you  itideed^-auite 
dashing — I  coula  not  have  expected  this  rrom 
a  man  of  your  character,  and  a  man  of  your 
morals  too !" 

"My  morals,  Colonel,  are  the  same  as 
ever,"  replied  Lord  Shirley  forcing  a  laugh ; 
"  and  so  are  your  manners,  I  see. 

"Miss  Merle,  this  is  Colonel  Mallison; 
and  this,  sir,  is  Miss  Merle,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Miss  Shirley." 

The  Colonel  looked  rather  foolish ;  but  af- 
fecting to  laugh,  begged  to  know  where  the 
Shirley  was,  as  he  concluded  if  she  was  in 
the  gardens  the^  would  have  been  together. 
But  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  con- 
tinued, "The  Shirley  was  expected  at  the 

Duchess  of  C  *s  last  night;  but  some  one 

said  it  was  useless  to  expect  her,  for  she  was 
no  doubt  at  home  reading  homilies  to  her 
grand-papa." 

"Very  likely  indeed,"  said  Lord  Shirley 
coolly;  "and  perhaps  very  true  too.  Was 
it  so,  Miss  Merle  1  were  you  reading  a 
homily!" 

"  No ;  we  were  reading  Don  Quixote  !** 

"  What !  does  the  Shirley  read  such  profane 
books  as  that  ?  Well,  rather  she  than  I— the 
Don's  and  his  squire^s  jokes  I  have  no  relish 
for — ^ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"  So  I  should  suppose,"  observed  Lucy  sar- 
castically* 

"Why  sol" 

"  Because  you  seem  to  have  such  an  unac- 
countable relish  for  your  own,"  said  Lucy, 
who  had  been  offended  at  the  familiar  and 
saucy  mode  in  which  this  gentleman  had 
mentioned  her  friend. 

"So,  so,  your  servant!  You  are  a  wit,  I 
perceive ;  and  wit  is  a  very  dangerous  weapon 
to  wield,  take  my  word  for  it." 

"  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  you  can  say  this 
from  your  own  experience  1"  returned  Lucy. 
While  Lord  Shirley,  though  he  did  not  like 
severe  repartee  in  women,  could  not  help  en- 
joying this ;  as  he  dared  not  resent  the  Colo- 
nel's rude  mention  of  Catherine  himself,  and 
yet  wished  him  to  be  reproved  for  it.  But 
though  he  stood  still,  talking  to  this  gentle- 
man, in  hopes  that  his  party  might  pass  them, 
they  did  not  appear ;  and  seeing  a  gentleman, 
who  was  acquainted  with  them,  he  asked  if 
he  had  seen  them. 
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"Yes,"  he  replied;  "I  saw  them  go  into 
the  large  room  not  long  ago." 

Thither  then  he  resolved  to  follow  them. 
But  though  the^  went  from  room  to  room  and 
even  sat  down  in  hopes  they  might  pass  them, 
their  search  was  still  in  vain,  much  to  the 
vexation  of  Lucy,  as  she  found  herself  again 
distressed  by  the  notice  of  a  young  man  ap- 
parently intoxicated,  who  seemed  from  his 
own  appearance  and  that  of  his  companions 
to  be  of  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.  Luckily, 
as  she  thought,  the  earl,  who  was  on  the  look- 
out for  their  friends,  did  not  observe  his  be- 
haviour, nor  hear  the  rapturous  compliments 
which  he  whispered  in  her  ear.  But  constru- 
ing perhaps  her  forbearance  into  approbation, 
the  young  man  still  followed  her  when  they 
returned  into  the  gardens;  and  when  Loivl 
Shirley  determined,  as  a  4ast resource,  to  stand 
on  one  side  under  one  of  the  upper  rooms, 
where  it  is  scarcely  possible,  except  on  a  very 
full  night  indeed,  not  to  see  every  one  dis- 
tinctly, this  importunate  stranger  stationed 
himself  by  Lucy's  side,  and  begged  to  know 
where  he  could  see  her  again,  for  that  the 
sight  of  her  was  necessary  to  his  existence ; 
and  as  he  said  this  he  seized  her  arm.  Lucy 
instantly  clung  to  the  arm  of  Lord  Shirley, 
who  turning  hastily  round,  beheld  and  under- 
stood what  was  passing,  and  desired  to  know 
if  that  gentleman  was  an  acquaintance  of  hers. 

Oh,  no,  no !  I  never  saw  him  before,"  she 
exclaimed. 

"Then  you  shall  see  him  no  longer,"  I  am 
determined,"  said  the  eari,  putting  himself 
between  him  and  her. 

"  By  what  right,  sir,  do  you  insult  a  lady 
under  my  protection  1"  cried  he. 

"  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  admire  a  fine 
woman,''  cried  the  stranger ;  "  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  in  spite  of  you." 

"  You  had  better  not  attempt  it,  sir."  Then, 
seeing  he  had  evidently  taken  too  much  wine, 
he  called  to  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  belon? 
to  him,  and  advised  him  to  lead  his  friend 
away,  as  he  should  be  sorry  to  be  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  violence. 

"Violence!"  said  the  youth;  "come  on, 
who 's  afraid  1" 

The  young  man  hesitated ;  when  another  of 
the  party  came  up  and  said,  "  Come,  let  ns 
prevail  on  him  to  go.  Come ;  you  are  quite 
wrong,  I  assure  you ;  and  the  gentleman  you 
are  insulting  is  Lord  Shirley." 

"  And  what  then  1  I  am  as  good  a  lord  as 
he,  an't  11  and  I  am  glad  he  is  my  equal,  for 
now  1  can  fight  him." 

"  But  yon  must  be  quite  sober,"  replied  the 
earl,  "  before  1  can  think  of  fighting  you." 

The  enraged  youth,  on  hearing  this,  imme- 
diately darted  forward  ;  but  Lucy  threw  her- 
self between  him  and  Lord  Shirley,  and  re- 
ceived the  intended  blow  on  her  shoulder. 
This  sobered  him  a  little ;  and,  giving  way  to 
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raptuToas  lamentations,  he  fell  on  his  knees  to 
her. 

A  crowd  had  now  gathered ;  and  his  com- 
panions raised  up  the  prostrate  admirer ;  who, 
taking  his  card  from  his  pocket,  gave  it  to  the 
earl.  "  There,"  said  he,  '*  you  see  I  am  no 
hoaster— The  Earl  of  Livesay." 

"  And  here  is  my  card,"  coolljr  replied  Lord 
Shirley;  when  looking  up,  to  his  ^^reat  joy  he 
saw  his  own  party  coming,  and  without  Mel- 
▼yn,  who  had  left  them  some  minutes,  finding 
his  efforts  vain  to  overcome  Catherine's  taci- 
turnity. 

As  soon  as  Lucy  saw  Catherine,  she  ran  up 
to  her  and  burst  into  tears,  which  shocked 
Lord  Livesay's  companions  so  much,  that 
they  took  him  away  by  force ;  for  they  now 
found  that,  though  certainly  in  a  auspicious 
situation,  Lucy,  whoever  she  was,  was  a  re- 
spectable young  woman. 

So,  madam,"  said  Lord  Shirley,  angrily, 
to  Mrs.  Baynton,  *^  and  is  it  thus  you  forsake 

?rour  duty  t  Was  it  kind,  was  it  womanly,  to 
eave  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  without  a 
protector  of  her  own  sex,  with  a  young  man 
of  my  age  and  rank  at  a  place  like  this  1" 

Dear  me !  do  you  suppose  I  thought  that 
young  person  under  my  care !  Besides,  I 
concluded  she  was  not  very  nice,  and  that  she 
would  think  you  sufficient  protection.  If  not, 
she  could  go  I  knew  to  her  cousins,  Dolly  and 
Bridget,  and  so  forth." 

But,  madam,  if,  in  protecting  Miss  Merle, 
my  life  was  endangered,  I  believe  you  will 
allow  that  it  would  have  been  as  wel  11  if  you 
had  afforded  her  your  protection.  This  is  be- 
yond a  joke,  madam,  and  never  did  I  find 
myself  in  so  disagreeable  a  predicament  be- 
fore." 

•*  My  dear  lord,"  cried  Catherine,  "  what  is 
all  thisl"  and  as  she  spoke,  she  drew  her  arm 
through  his. 

•*  It  was  a  base  and  cruel  desertion  of  an 
unoffending  girl,  and  I  cannot  yet  forgive  it, 
indeed  I  cannot." 

Lucy,  in  the  meanwhile,  taking  the  Grene- 
raPs  arm,  had  whispered  in  his  ear,  Oh,  sir, 
they  have  exchanged  cards  —  indeed  they 

"Who,  my  dear  1" 

"  Lord  Shirley  and  Lord  Livesay." 

"  And  what  fori  what  is  all  this  about!" 

"Oh,  sir,  they  quarrelled  about  me— But 
cannot  you  make  it  up !" 

"  I  hope  so.  I  knew  this  boy's  father,  but 
I  don't  know  him." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  can  show  him  to  you." 

"  True,  so  you  can ;  therefore  we  will  fall 
behind,  and  then  get  from  them  unnoticed." 

Lord  Shirley  was  then  walking  between  the 
aunt  and  niece ;  but  too  angry  with  the  former 
to  give  her  his  arm,  and  too  much  engrossed 
wiUi  telling  Catherine  what  he  chose  to  tell 
her  of  his  adventures  with  Lucy,  to  heed  the 
disappearance  of  the  latter  with  the  General, 


especially  as  Catherine  had  most  earnestly  a»- 
sured  him  that  the  pleasure  of  her  evening  had 
been  entirely  spoiled  by  her  fruitless  expecta- 
tion of  him. 

The  General  and  Lucy  found  Lord  Livesay 
in  the  upper  box,  under  which  the  fracas  had 
taken  place ;  and  he  was  drinking  tea,  which 
had  brought  him  a  little  to  his  senses. 

"  My  Lord,"  said  the  General,  putting  Lucy 
behind  him,  as  he  could  scarcely  bear  to  see 
without  resenting  it  the  audacious  manner  in 
which  the  earl  was  going  to  accost  her — "  My 
lord,  I  believe  I  have  the  honour  to  address 
the  Earl  of  Livesay  1" 

"Yes,  sir!  you  have."    Then  trying  to 

EiHS  the  General,  he  endeavoured  to  approach 
ucy. 

"  Stop,  young  man !"  cried  the  General,  in 
a  tone  and  manner  that  commanded  silence, 
"  and  presume  not  to  insult  a  woman  under 
the  protection  and  care  of  General  Shirley." 

"  General  Shiriey !  O,  zounds !  I  believe  I 
am  in  the  wrong  box  here.  Sir,  (taking  off 
his  hat,)  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  and  the  lady's 
under  your  protection.  Egad,  the  Shirleys 
have  it  all  their  own  way  to-night," 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  General,  "  I  am  in  no 
humour  for  joking,  nor  are  you  in  a  condition 
to  be  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  a 
joke;  and  I  am  come  to  speak  seriously  to 
you,  or  to  any  friend  of  yours  capable  of  un- 
derstanding me." 

"  Sir,"  said  a  young  man,  respectfully,  "  I 
will  attend  to  any  thing  you  say,  and  repeat  it 
faithfully  to  Lord  Livesay  to-morrow." 

"  No,  no,  stand  on  one  side;  I  will  hear  to- 
night what  this  noble-looking  old  gentleman 
hat  to  say  myself." 

"  Boy,  1  knew  your  father ;  and  a  finer  fel- 
low, and  a  more  gallant  spirit,  I  never  met 
with  in  my  life." 

"Did  you  —  did  you  know  my  father V 
cried  the  youth,  seizing  his  hand.  "Then 
yoii  knew  the  best  of  men  and  of  parents,  and 
It  was  a  sad  day  for  me  when  I  lost  him !" 
Here  he  burst  into  tears,  and  it  was  some 
minutes  before  he  recovered  himself.  "  Well, 
and  so  you  liked  him,  did  youl  God  bless 
you !  I  honour  everybody  that  honoured  my 
father." 

"Yon  had  better  honour  him  yourself, 
young  man,  by  endeavouring  to  follow  his 
example.  Would  he^  do  you  think,  have 
come  intoxicated  to  a  place  of  public  resort, 
and,  not  contented  with  insulting  a  young 
lady,  have  defied  and  insulted  the  brave  man 
who  defended  her  V 

"No,  he  would  not  indeed;  but  what  right 
have  you  to  preach  to  me  !  However,  as  you 
were  my  father's  friend,  I  forgive  you;  but 
yon  must  know,  I  did  not  take  her  to  be  a 
lady.  But  as  to  insulting  Lord  Shirley,  why 
he  insulted  me  first ;  and  I  declare,  after  he 
knew  I  was  a  lord,  and  his  equal,  he  was  as 
insolent  as  he  was  before." 
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His  equal    cried  Lucy,  indiornantly. 
There!  did  you  hear  thatV^  asked  the 
young  earl. 

Be  silent,  my  dear,"  said  the  General,  in 
a  low  voice ;  *•  recollect  that  as  Lord  Shiriey^s 
life  may  be  in  some  danger,  it  is  better  for  us 
to  smooth  than  irritate.'* 

On  hearing  this,  the  colour  faded  entirely 
from  her  cheek ;  and  Lord  Livesay  exclaimed. 

Why  she  is  as  pale  now  as  she  was  red  be- 
fore ;  and  I  believe  she  cannot  help  that  sus- 
picious-looking bloom." 

Let  the  young  lady  and  her  bloom  alone, 
my  lord,"  resumed  the  General ;  *•  you  shall 
see  both  again  at  a  more  convenient  opportu- 
nity, if  you  will  allow  me  to  bring  you  to  rea- 
son. I  am  convinced  that  the  son  of  my  old 
friend  is  a  gentleman,  though  the  influence  of 
wine  has  altered  him  for  the  time  being." 

gentleman!  To  be  sure  I  am;  and 
whoever  says  I  am  not,  must  fight  me.  Lord 
Shirley  treated  me  as  if  I  were  no  gentleman, 
and  he  must  fight  me." 

•*  Not  if  I  can  help  it ;  for  it  would  grieve 
me  to  be  second  in  a  duel  between  my  noble 
cousin  and  the  son  of  a  valued  friendf.  No, 
no !  you  must  not  fight,  but  you  must  learn  to 
like  each  other." 

"  Yes,  when  we  have  fought,  if  we  are  not 
killed,  we  will  shake  hands  and  make  it  up." 

** Dreadful!"  said  Lucy,  and  sunk  nearly 
fainting  against  the  General's  shoulder.  Oh, 
sir !"  she  faintly  articulated,  if  Lord  Shirley 
should  be  killed,  I  should  never  recover  it !" 

But  he  will  not  even  fight.  Lord  Livesay, 
can  you  see  this  sweet  creature's  agony  un- 
moved, and  do  you  not  owe  her  some  compen- 
sation for  the  pain  and  confusion  you  have  oc- 
casioned her  1' 

•*  To  be  sure  1  do.  What  can  I  say  to  her  t 
Pray  forgive  me  1" 

That  is  sufiicient  for  her ;  but  surely  some 
apology  is  due  to  Lord  Shirley." 

And  to  me  too,  if  you  come  to  that,  gentle- 
men," said  the  General,  ^'how  did  the  earl 
behave  1" 

**  Very  coolly  and  very  properly,"  replied 
one  of  them,  and  begged  us  to  take  our  friend 
away,  lest  he  should  forget  himself." 

'*Then,  gentlemen,  you  will,  I  trust,  assist 
me  in  making  up  this  foolish  quarrel  1" 

Certainly.  But  Lord  Livesay  aimed  a 
blow  at  Lord  Shiriey." 

•*  A  blow !"  cried  the  General.  Nay  then, 
unless  Lord  Livesay  excuses  that  on  the  plea 
of  intoxication,  I  can  say  no  more.  Oh !  how 
grieved  would  my  poor  friend,  your  father, 
have  been,  my  lord,  to  see  his  son  aim  an  in- 
sult at  an  amiable  and  gallant  nobleman,  which 
with  some  rash  spirits  must  lead  to  blood  !" 

Lucy  hearing  only  the  last  words,  was  so 
terrified  that  she  sunk  nearly  in  a  swoon  into 
the  arms  of  one  of  the  gentlemen,  while  Lord 
Livesay  called  vehemently  for  water.  Atr' 
length  she  recovered,  and  as  soon  as  she  did 
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so  she  seized  Lord  Livesay's  hand,  and  con- 
jured him  to  make  concessions  to  Lord  Shir- 
ley. 

Young  man,"  said  the  General  kindly, 
remember  I  was  your  father's  friend,  and  I 
would  fain  be  yours.  You  seem  too  affection- 
ate a  child  not  to  have  generous  and  good  feel- 
ings, and  do  not  run  the  risk  of  clouding  over 
the  morning  of  your  life  by  the  crime  of  mur- 
der!" 

Lord  Livesay  was  silent.  At  length  he  said 
to  his  friends,    Will  it  not  seem  dastardly  ?" 

"  By  no  means ;  you  gave  the  first  offence." 

"How  do  you  think  my  father.  General, 
would  have  wished  me  to  behave  1" 

"  As  I  wish  you ;  that  is,  nobly ;  for  it  is 
much  greater  to  forgive  than  to  revenge  an  in- 
jury." 

Well ;  and  if  I  do  as  you  wish,  you  will 
take  notice  of  me,  will  you,  and  sometimes  in- 
dulge me  by  praising  my  father  to  me  1" 

•*  To  be  sure  I  will.  Well,  then,  to-morrow 
morning  you  wiU  wait  on  Lord  Shirley  in  per- 
son or  by  deputy  1" 

"No,  no,  to-night;  let  me  take  the  dose  at 
once.  I  should  not  be  able  to  sleep  if  I  had 
the  necessity  of  an  apology  hanging  over  my 
head  to-morrow  morning ;  and  see,  there  is  the 
earl  himself." 

The  General  and  Lucy  now  looked  over  the 
box,  and  saw  the  party  under  it ;  they  also 
saw  a  perturbed  and  even  angry  expression  on 
Lord  Shirley's  countenance. 

Lord  Livesay  and  his  friends  were  going 
down  to  the  earl,  but  the  General  beckoned 
him  up  stairs  to  them ;  and  the  ladies,  fearing 
they  knew  not  what,  followed  closely  at  his 
heels.  Lord  Livesay  was  j  ust  going  to  address 
him,  when  he  started  back  on  sight  of  Cathe- 
rine, and  exclaimed,  Who  is  that  an^el  1  or 
that  queen!  or  that  divinity!"  and  taking  off 
his  hat,  he  stood  bowing  from  the  profound- 
ness of  his  respect. 

"  That  is  my  granddaughter,"  cried  the  Ge- 
neral, "  Miss  Shiriey." 

"  So,  she  is  a  Shirley  too !  And  I  suppose 
that  fine  elderly  lady  is  her  mother!  Upon 
my  word  you  are  a  fine  family ;  and  though 
you  all  look  devilish  proud,  you  have  a  right 
to  do  so." 

"Pray,"  said  Lord  Shirley  impatiently, 
"was  it  to  hear  this  that  we  were  invited 
hither!" 

"  No  indeed,"  said  Lord  Livesay,  "  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  invite  you  here  to  flatter  you, 
for  1  have  not  reason  to  like  you  well  enough ; 
but  I  am  told  that  I  behaved  ill  to  you,  and 
that  an  apology  is  your  due.  I  have  made  my 
excuses  to  the  young  lady,  who  seems  as 

firoud  as  any  Shirley  can  be ;  and  now,  my 
ord,  I  beg  you  to  excuse  the  insults  I  was 
guilty  of  to  her  and  you,  and  the  blow  I  aimed 
at  you.  If  this  be  not  sufficient,  you  know 
where  to  find  me ;  that  is  all." 
"  It  is  quite  sufficient,"  said  the  earl ;  ^  and 
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I  expected  as  much  from  you  to  morrow,  my 
lord,  though  not  to-night ;  but  I  must  sa^  that 
this  matter  should  have  been  discussed  in  the 
presence  of  gentlemen  only." 

'•Then  let  us  retire." 

"  Oh,  no,  no !"  exclaimed  all  the  ladies. 

"  At  least  the  ladies  must  hear  me  beg  you. 
Lord  Livesay,  to  excuse  whatever  I  said  that 
was  harsh  in  the  moment  of  irritation."  And 
taking  off  his  hat  he  presented  his  hand  to 
thefroung  earl,  who  accepted  it. 

Then  complaining  that  his  head  ached,  and 
that  he  feared  he  had  exposed  himself  very 
much.  Lord  Livesay  gazed  once  more  with  re- 
spectful admiration  at  Catherine,  and  bowine 
round  went  in  search  of  his  carriage,  followed 
by  his  friends. 

"How  tipsy  he  is!"  said  Mrs.  Baynton, 
not  likin?  his  calling  her  an  elderly  lady. 

In  a  few  moments  one  of  them  returned  to 
assure  the  ladies  that  there  was  nothing  more 
to  fear,  for  that  Lord  Livesay  was  a  food  fel- 
low, and  would  be  quite  ashamed  of  himself 
the  next  day. 

When  he  was  gone,  Catherine  said,  "  What 
odd  ideas  of  goodness  that  young  man  must 
have  1  So  a  man  who  insults  a  modest  wo- 
man, affronts  an  honourable  man,  and  comes 
intoxicated  to  a  public  place,  is  a  good  fellow ! 
My  dear  lord,"  she  added,  "  I  hope  I  shall 
never  hear  you  called  a  good  fellow,  for  I 
should  ever  afler  be  ashamed  of  owning  you 
for  my  relation." 

**  1  trust  that  you  never  will,"  replied  Lord 
Shirley;  "but  surely  having  occupied  this 
room  so  long,  we  ought  to  be  so  vulgar  as  to 
have  supper ;  especially  as  poor  Miss  Merle 
looks  dreadfully  pale." 

"  Poor  Miss  Merle  has  nearly  had  a  fainting 
fit,"  said  the  General,  "  therefore  I  think  we 
had  better  go  home  directly ;  and,  if  you  think 
it  ri^ht,  give  something  for  the  loan  of  the 

"  By  all  means,"  cried  Catherine,  distressed 
at  hearing  of  Lucy's  illness. 

"  And  if  your  carriage  is  up  let  me  go  home 
in  it,  if  you  please.  Lord  Shirley,"  said  Mrs. 
Baynton,  "/am  not  soing  to  Hampton." 

"  Then  /  am,"  said  he,  "  and  you,  madam, 
may  take  my  carriage  as  soon  as  I  have  found 
it.''  So  saying  he  went  in  search  of  his  ser- 
vants; and  soon  returning  he  conducted  the 
sullen  Mrs.  Baynton  to  the  carriage ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  he  was  with  the  two  friends 
and  the  General  on  the  road  to  Hampton. 

"I  could  not  have  slept  to-night,"  aaid 
Lord  Shirley  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the 
crowd,  "without  knowing  the  particulars  of 
our  conference.  General,  with  my  antagonist; 
ut  I  suspect  that  I  owe  the  pacification  to  my 
fair  friend  here,  whose  whole  conduct  to-night 
in  difficult  situations  has  assured'  to  her  my 
respect  and  esteem." 

Lucy,  whose  spirits  had  been  greatly  agitat- 
ed, was  80  overcome  by  this  tribute  of  praise. 


that  leaning  her  head  on  Catherine's  shoulder 
she  burst  into  tears. 

Lord  Shirley  then  related  all  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  evening,'^pecial]y  those  conse- 
quent on  his  beinfi^  leA  alone  with  Lucy ;  and 
when  he  ended,  he  desired  the  General  to  be 
as  open  as  he  had  been.  And  having  obtained 
his  wish,  he  found  Lucy  still  more  endeared  to 
him  than  before,  as  it  was  fear  for  his  life  that 
had  occasioned  her  indisposition. 

"  I  am  the  only  person  who  has  to  undergo 
anj  self-blame  in  this  evening's  adventures," 
said  Catherine;  "and  I  am  painfully  self- 
condemned  indeed." 

"You !" 

"  Yes ;  had  I  not  encouiaged  Mr.  Melvyn 
to  walk  with  us.  Lord  Shirley  when  he  came 
would  have  joined  roe,  and  then  my  grand- 
father would  have  given  his  arm  either  to 
Lucy  or  his  sister,  and  we  should  all  three  of 
us  have  been  protected;  —  however,  I  have 
been  sufficiently  punished  for  my  fault,  for  I 
never  passed  a  more  disagreeable  evening." 

"My  dear,  you  are  blaining  yourself  un- 
justly," said  the  General ;  and  so  said  Luc^ ; 
but  Lord  Shirley  was  silent.  At  last  he  said, 
"  Candour  obliges  me  to  own  that  I  think  you 
were.  Miss  Shirley,  the  original  cause  of  this 
distress ;  but  I  was  more  tol)lame  than  you  in 
giving  way  to  temper,  and  pique ;  and  in  not 
choosing  to  notice  the  General  s  wish  to  give 
you  up  to  my  care,  I  was  wanting  in  proper 
respect  both  to  you  and  to  myself ;  and  I,  too, 
have  been  pretty  severely  punished,  but  1  hope 
never  to  be  so  churlish  again." 

"Ah!"  cried  Lucy,  laughing,  "ne  gagez 
pa8,*^  And  the  earl  felt  that  a  man  in  love, 
and  jealous,  could  not  answer  for  never  being 
churlish  again. 

"There  is  one  pleasant  result,  however, 
from  the  busy  scene  of  this  evening,"  said 
Catherine,  "  which  I  shall  reflect  upon  with 
pleasure ;  and  that  is,  the  high  character  my 
friend  Lucy  has  obtained, — a  sufficient  com- 
pensation to  me  for  that  degree  of  character 
which  I  have  lost  I  wish  my  aunt  had  heard 
your  panecryrtc  on  her.  Lord  Shirley." 

"She  shall  hear  it,  depend  upon  it;  for  I 
will  find  her  where  she  lies  asleep,  and  in  her 
ear  I'll  holla— Lucy  Merle!" 

"  That  will  not  be  auite  decorous,  I  think," 
observed  the  General,  laughing;  "  and  I  must 
certainly  call  you  out  if  you  do ;  and  believe 
me,  I  am  not  much  inclined  to  fight  her  battles 
any  way." 

"  My  poor  aunt !"  cried  Catherine ;  "  was 
ever  any  one  so  much  her  own  enemy  as  she 
is !  Yet  she  has  a  fine  underetanding,  and  can 
be  amreeable." 

"Ay,  I  thought  you  would  say  something 
in  her  praise,  or  not  mention  her  at  all,"  said 
Lucy;  "but  it  would  not  become  me  to  talk  of 
her  now,  as  she  has  been  the  means  of  such  evil 
to  me,  or  rather  of  such  misery.  Still,  to  have 
my  conduct  approved  in  any  way,  as  it  has 
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been,  is  a  balm  whicli  I  am  apt  to  think  a  suf- 
ficient one  for  all  I  have  enaared,  except  the 
misery  of  expecting  that  a  duel  must  take 
place." 

The  coach  now  stopped  at  the  General's 
door,  and  the  ladies  retired  to  their  apartments. 

O  my  dearest  friend !"  cried  Lucy,  whom 
Catherine  accompanied  to  hers,  if  you  ever 
marry  any  one  but  Lord  Shirley,  I  never  can 
forgive  you!  Htid  you  but  seen  him,  and 
heard  him  to-night!  had  you  witnessed  his 
pretty  behaviour  during  my  conversation  with 
my  vulgar  relations ;  and  had  you  heard  his 
kind  encouraging  words,  and  seen  the  respect- 
ful manner  in  wnich  he  presented  me  as  your 
friend  to  an  impertinent  Colonel, — you  would 
have  be^h  delighted  with  him.  Then  the  happy 
union  of  coolness  and  spirit  with  which  he  de- 
fended me  from  that  tipsy  boy !  O  dear !  that 
ever  I  should  live  to  be  so  enamoured  of  a  no- 
bleman !  I  must  return  home  before  my  prin- 
ciples are  quite  corrupted." 

"  Reformed,  you  mean,"  said  Catherine 
smiling;  but  it  will  be  time  enough  forme 
to  decSe  whether  I  shall  have  Lord  Shirley 
or  not,  when  he  seems  to  wish  to  marry  me ; 
and  I  suspect  it  is  because  yon  believe  he  iS; 
not  likely  to  have  me,  that  you  are  desirous  he 
should.'*^ 

**0h,  no,  no!  all  those  improper  feelings 
are  gone,  believe  me ;  and  since  your  relation 
of  what  happened  on  the  birth-day,  a  bitter 
modification  of  the  same  feelings  makes  me 
wish  you  to  marry,  and  soon ;  and  I  know  no 
one  worthy  of  you,  but  your  noble  cousin ; — 
I  am  sure  he  loves  you." 

•*  Oh,  no !  it  is  bv  no  means  sure— but  good 
night!  you  look  frightfully  pale,  and  I  also 
want  rest."  Then  kissing  her  more  affection- 
ately than  usual,  Catherine  retired  to  her  room ; 
but  it  was  long  before  her  mind  would  allow 
her  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  next  morning,  even  sooner  than  the 
customs  of  the  world  warrant.  Lord  Livesay 
rode  up  to  the  gate ;  and,  having  sent  in  his 
name,  vrts  admitted  to  the  General  in  his 
study;  where,  being  joined  by  Lord  Shiriey, 
the  young  earl  repeated  his  apologies  for  his 
conduct  of  the  night  before,  and  earnestly  en- 
treatf^  to  be  allowed  to  tender  them  again  to 
the  young  lady  whom  he  had  insulted. 

Accordingly,  Lord  Shirley  requested  per- 
mission to  introduce  him  into  Catherine's 
sitting-room ;  and,  almost  with  trembling;  foot- 
steps, the  young  peer  followed  him  thither. 
On  entering,  he  advanced,  blushing  like  a 
girl,  and  begged  to  have  the  honour  of  being 
again  presented  to  Miss  Shirley  and  herfnend. 
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that  he  might  apologize  with  the  deepest  hu- 
mility for  nis  conduct  of  the  nighv  before. 

But  to  you.  Miss  Merle,"  said  he,  **  my 
particular  excuses  are  due ;  and  I  only  wonder 
you  can  suffer  me  in  your  presence." 

Lord  Livesay  spoke  this  with  such  hesita- 
tion and  confusion,  that  Lucy,  though  she  had 

fireviously  resolved  to  receive  him  with  repel- 
ing  coldness,  could  not  keep  her  resolution, 
but  kindly  assured  him  of  her  entire  forgive- 
ness ;  while  Catherine  obligingly  added,  "And 
'I  hope  this  unpleasant  business  will  have 
pleasant  consequences;  and  that  my  grand- 
father, by  having  been  thus  introduced  to  the 
son  of  his  old  friend,  will  feel  for  him  much 
of  the  regard  which  he  felt  for  the  father." 

The  young  earl  replied,  "  that  the  manner 
by  which  he  was  first  known  to  the  General, 
would  not,  he  feared,  make  him  anticipate  his 
acouaintance  with  pleasure,  except  for  his 
father's  sake.  But  no  matter,"  added  he,  "  I 
loved  my  father  so  dearly,  that  I  am  willing 
to  owe  any  good  that  may  befal  me,  to  recol- 
lection of  him,  rather  than  knowledge  of  me." 

Is  it  possible,  thought  all  the  persons  pre- 
sent, that  this  modest,  elegant  young  man,  can 
be  the  noisy,  quarrelsome,  impudent,  fiery-eyed 
boy  we  saw  last  night  t  If  wine  can  so  change 
a  man,  how  can  a  rational  being  persist  to  drink 
it  to  excess! — But  they  i^ere  called  from  con- 
templating the  agreeable  contrast  visible  be- 
tween Lord  Livesay  in  the  morning,  and  the 
same  person  in  the  evening,  by  the  entrance 
of  a  visiter  not  quite  so  welcome  to  Lord  Shir- 
ley, as  the  servant  announced*  Mr.  Melvyn. 
Nor,  were  his  feelings  rendered  more  pleasant, 
when,  on  casting  a  side  glance  on  Catherine, 
he  saw  her  eye  become  downcast,  and  her 
cheek  covered  with  blushes ;  and  such  indeed 
was  her  evident  embarrassment,  that  a  man 
less  vain  than  Melvyn  might  have  drawn  flat- 
tering conclusions  from  it. 

How  often  have  I  seen  such  emotion  be- 
trayed and  commented  upon,  when  the  blush- 
ing being  thus  judged  of  was  as  free  from  any 
attachment  for  the  man  whose  presence  em- 
barrassed her,  as  was  the  heart  of  Catherine 
free  from  any  partiality  towards  Melvyn ! 

Various  ana  contradictory  are  the  feelings 
and  the  conduct  of  a  jealous  man ! — ^Though 
Lord  Shiriey  knew  that  if  he  went  away  he 
should  leave  Melvyn  with  Catherine,  and 
should  not  know  how  she  conducted  herself 
towards  him,  whether  familiariy  or  coldly,  he 
endured  so  much  pain  in  seeing  them  together, 
that  he  invited  Lord  Livesay  to  ride  with  him 
till  dinner  time,  he  having  promised  to  dine 
and  sleep  at  Hampton  on  the  General's  earnest 
invitation,  and  his  servant  having  consequently 
been  despatched  to  London  for  a  change  of 
clothes. 

Catherine  blushed  deeply  when  she  heard 
this  proposal ;  and  Lord  shiriey  feared  it  was 
from  pleasure  that  she  night  be  \efi  to  enjoy 
the  conversation  of  the  fascinating  Melvyn, 
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unrestrained  by  his  reproving  eye;  and  he 
immediately  regretted  that  Lord  Livesay  had 
80  readily  accepted  his  invitation.  But  it  was 
too  late  to  retract ;  therefore,  taking  the  earfs 
arm,  he  led  him  away  to  the  stables. 

This  is  very  strange ;  1  thought  Shirley 
was  going  to  walk  with  you,  ladies,*'  said  the 
General. 

"So  he  was,"  replied  Catherine;  "but  I 
suppose  that  he  concluded  we  should  not 
walK,  as  Mr.  Melvyn  is  here."  And  she  said 
this  with  such  embarrassment,  and  Melvyn 
saw  in  Lord  Shirley*s  conduct  such  evidences 
of  jealousy,  that  his  heart  bounded  with  exul- 
tation, thougrh  he  politely  expressed  his  regret 
that  his  visit  should  have  been  so  ill-timed  as 
to  have  interfered  with  any  plans  of  Lord 
Shirley  or  the  ladies ;  he  had  made,  (he  said,) 
a  point  of  taking  the  earliest  opportunely  of 
bringing  the  General  the  flower-seeds  he  had 
promised  him,  and  the  sermon  he  had  oflered 
to  lend  Miss  Shirley,  and  he  should  now  take 
his  leave. 

"But  as  Lord  Shirley  is  gone  to  ride,  you 
will  gratify  the  General,"  said  Catherine, 
*•  by  staying  to  see  his  fine  flowers,  and  to 
convince  yourself  that  these  you  bring  will 
not  appear  in  bad  company."  She  then  led 
the  way  to  the  hot-house,  whither  Lucy  re- 
luctantly followed. 

"  What  can  she  mean,"  thought  Lucy,  "  by 
being  so  civil  to  this  man !  It  cannot  be  that 
she  is,  like  other  women,  flattered  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  admires  her." 

However,  her  regrets  and  ill-humour  could 
not  remove  Melvyn  from  his  station,  nor  re- 
call the  truant  earl;  and  even  Lucy  herself 
was  not  lon^  proof  against  his  entertaining 
power  and  winning  manners,  thouj^h  she  was 
provoked  with  herself  for  yielding  to  the 
rascination. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Shirley  was  gone  a  mile 
on  his  ride,  he  wished  himself  back  again ; 
and  Lord  Livesay,  who  when  sober  was  pain- 
fully humble  in  his  opinion  of  himself,  was 
convinced  that  Lord  Shirley  fell  into  such 
profound  reverie  merely  from  his  dullness  as 
a  companion,  and  became  as  silent  as  the  earl. 

But  selfish  abstraction  could  not  long  en- 
gross the  generous  mind  of  Lord  Shirley,  and 
he  forced  himself  to  talk ;  for  which  eflort  he 
was  soon  rewarded  by  hearing  the  young  earl 
pronounce  a  most  animated  eulogium  on  Ca- 
therine's beauty  and  manners,  but  pronounced 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  Lord  Shirley 
he  had  no  wishes  or  intention  of  being  his 
rival.  Of  Lucy  he  spoke  more  guardedly, 
and  with  less  warmth.  But  he  took  care  to 
ask  if  she  was  of  the  family  of  Merles  in 
Worcestershire;  and  he  looked  disappointed 
when  Lord  Shirley  informed  him,  (as  he 
thought  it  right  to  do,)  that  Miss  Merle  was  a 
Toun^  woman  of  neither  family  nor  fortune, 
but  highly  respectable  both  from  her  talents 
and  her  virtues,  and  greatly  beloved  by  Miss 


Shirley,  who  had  lived  some  time  with  her 
and  her  mother. 

"  Miss  Shirley's  friendship  for  her  is  of  it- 
self a  recommendation,"  said  the  young  earl 
sighing.  "  Her  love  is  reported  to  be  given 
to  you,  though  some  say  Mr.  Melvyn  will  be 
the  happy  man;  but  I  don't  believe  it,  as  in 
my  eyes  you  have  every  possible  advantage 
over  him.  But  1  should  not  have  ventured  to 
name  this  nonsense  to  you,  had  I  not,  even  in 
the  short  time  I  saw  you  together,  observed 
that  you  and  your  fair  cousin  had  no  symptoms 
of  love  about  you,  and  that  the  report  was 
consequently  false." 

"There!"  thought  Lord  Shirley,  "even 
this  boy  sees  there  is  nothing  like  love  on  her 
side;  and  I  am  glad  1  have  self-oommand 
enough  to  conceal  its  existence  on  mine. 
However,  my  determination  is  taken,  and  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day  I  set  ofi"  on  my  tra- 
vels ;  for  1  will  not  be  the  victim  of  a  hopeless 
passion;  and,  as  I  have  thought  before,  per- 
haps when  I  am  gone  she  may  miss  me !" 

At  the  idea  that  he  was  going  away  and 
should  not  see  her  again,  perhaps  for  years, 
the  earl's  tenderness  returned,  and  with  it  the 
wish  of  seeing  her  again  directly.  Then  de- 
claring, which  was  very  true,  that  he  had  been 
extremely  rude  in  leaving  the  ladies,  as  he 
had  promised  to  walk  with  them,  he  proposed 
returning  before  it  was  too  late  to  get  a  walk 
before  dinner ; — "  And  I  hope,"  added  he  in- 
voluntarily, "  Melvyn  will  be  gone  before  we 
return." 

"  Then  he  has  not,  I  see,  your  consent  to 
marry  your  fair  cousin  1" 

"  No — by  no  means." 

"But  surely  the  reception  she  gave  him 
was  flattering!" 

"Did  you  think  sol"  answered  the  earl, 
starting  and  turning  pale  at  this  confirmation 
of  his  own  opinion. 

Lord  Livesay,  observing  his  manner,  looked 
earnestly  at  him,  and  could  not  help  seeing 
that,  though  Catherine  might  be  indifferent  to 
Lord  Shirley,  he  was  not  to  her.  He  there- 
fore tried  to  soflen  the  pain  of  the  wound  he 
had  unintentionally  inflicted,  by  saying,  "  But 
I  don't  know  Miss  Shirley  well  enough  to 
judge  of  her  sentiments  by  her  manner,  and 
women  are  often  most  attentive  to  those  whom 
they  least  like  in  their  hearts." 

"  True,"  said  Lord  Shiriey,  "  and  men,  too, 
sometimes."  They  now,  by  mutual  consent, 
clapped  spurs  to  tneir  horses,  and  soon  re- 
turned to  the  General.  But  Melvyn  was  still 
there,  and  listening  with  delight  to  Catherine's 
singing  and  playing;  and  even  Lucy  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  join  her  friend  in  amusing 
Mr.  Melvyn,  and  m  singing  a  trio  with  him 
and  her  friend ;  for  Melvyn,  amongst  his  other 
talents,  possessed  that  of  singing. 

Lucy  had  heard  of  fascination,  and  she  be- 
lieved Melvyn  had  the  art.  But  some  persons 
have  the  power  of  carrying  whatever  point 
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they  net  their  mind  upon,  and  charming  away 
prejudices  the  best  founded. — It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  the  General  could  prevail 
on  himself  not  to  ask  M eWyn  to  dinner ;  and 
he  did  resolve  to  invite  liim  some  day  when 
he  was  sure  Lord  Shirley  would  not  be  there. 

Lord  Livesay,  who  now  thoroughly  com- 
prehended the  state  of  Lord  Shirley^s  heart, 
and  saw  his  lip  quiver  when  he  beheld  through 
the  window  the  happiness  of  Melvyn,  took 
upon  himself  to  speak  when  they  entered  the 
apartment  at  the  close  of  the  duet,  and  assured 
the  ladies  they  had  shortened  their  ride,  and 
were  returned  purposely  to  make  amends  for 
their  rudeness  in  going  away,  and  also  to 
offer  their  attendance  on  them  in  the  walk 
projected  in  the  morning. 

**1  am  so  glad  to  hear  it!"  said  Lucy, 
risinsr;  '*I  have  been  wishing  for  a  walk  all 
day." 

And  I  remember  that  I  have  been  the  ob- 
stacle to  your  being  indulged/*  said  Melvyn, 
smilinff  and  rising;  ^*but  I  will  be  so  no 
longer?' 

**You  have  been  so  agreeable,  sir,"  said 
Lucy,  blushing,  that  I  forgot  very  soon  my 
wishes  and  my  regrets ;  but  now,  if  you  do 
not  mean  to  go  with  us,  I  most  own  it  would 
be  kind  in  you  to  go  away." 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Melvyn  will  accompany 
you  1"  said  the  General. 

*•  Perhaps  he  will,"  said  Catherine,  faintly ; 
while  both  the  earls  looked  at  her  with  a  scru- 
tinizing look,  which  made  her  appear  still 
more  confused. 

Melvyn,  however,  was  firm  in  his  refusal  to 
stay  any  longer ;  and  he  was  auite  satisfied 
with  the  morning's, mischief  ana  success;  for 
he  had  evidently  made  Lord  Shirley  jealous, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  Catherine  felt  for 
him  an  incipient  but  decided  preference. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Catherine's  ease 
and  cheerfulness  returned,  but  not  Lord  Shir- 
ley's; for  he  could  attribute  her  former  re- 
straint of  manner  and  her  present  ease  to  the 
sort  of  timid,  doubting  solicitude,  which  a 
woman,  ay,  and  a  man,  too,  feels  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  beloved  object,  before  the  certainty 
of  being  beloved  converts  what  before  was 
anxions  suspense  into  a  sensation  of  exquisite 
enjoyment. 

Lord  Livesay,  who,  though  very  young, 
had  that  degree  of  feeling,  himself,  which 
gives  a  quick  insight  into  the  feelings  of  oth- 
ers, was  already  enough  interested  in' Lord 
Shirley's  welfare  to  see  his  disquietude  with 
great  pity,  especially  as  he  could  not  help 
thinking  he  had  cause  for  alarm.  Still,  was 
increased  cheerfulness  in  the  absence  of  a 
particular  person  a  proof  of  love  for  that  per- 
son ?  Yes,  if  that  absence  had  been  preceded 
by  circumstances  which  proved  the  attach- 
ment of  the  departed  guest;  cheerfulness  be- 
ing the  indication  of  a  light  and  lightened 
heart;  and  perhaps,  thought  Lord  Livesay, 


the  visit  this  morning  has  convinced  Miss 
Shirley  of  Melvyn's  love. 

The  ladies  now  returned  to  the  gentlemen 
once  more  equipped  for  their  expedition. — 
While  Lord  Livesay  was  debating  within  him-^ 
self  to  which  of  the  ladies  it  would  be  most 
expedient  for  him  to  offer  his  arm,  he  believed 
it  would  be  right  to  give  it  to  Miss  Shirley  ra- 
ther than  Lucy,  because  he  felt  towards  the 
latter  a  degree  of  liking  which  honour  forbade 
him  even  to  wish  to  indulge  in  one  way,  and 
pride  and  prudence  equally  prohibited  him 
from  indulging  in  another.  But  Lord  Shirley 
decided  the  matter  at  once,  for  he  took  Lucy 
on  one  side,  to  ask  her  what  brought  Melvyn 
to  Hampton,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  drew  her 
arm  under  his. 

Catherine  felt  rather  hurt  at  her  noble  cou- 
sin's unusual  desertion,  and  attributed  it  to  his 
continued  disapprobation  of  her  civility  to  Mel- 
vyn, but  she  accepted  the  young  earl's  arm 
with  a  smile,  and  they  proceeded  on  their  pro- 
jected tour  of  the  common. 

Lord  Livesay  was  soon  induced  by  the  be- 
nevolent sweetness  of  Catherine's  manner,  and 
the  polite  attention  with  which  she  listened  to 
him,  to  talk  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  the 
favourite  one  was  the  merits  of  his  lost  father, 
and  with  a  conversation  of  this  nature  Cathe- 
rine's own  feelings  led  her  to  sympathize  so 
sincerely,  that  the  walk  to  her  was  so  full  of 
pensive  and  tender  recollections,  that  even 
Lord  Shirley's  coldness  was  forgotten. 

But  not  such  were  the  sensations  of  Lord 
Shirley  during  his  walk ;  for  Lucy,  even  Lucy 
who  had  cheered  his  hopes  by  her  dislike  of 
Melvyn,  was  obliged  to  own  that  his  powers 
of  captivation  had  driven  away  the  remem- 
brance of  her  prejudices  against  him,  and  that 
till  they  began  to  sing  and  play,  time  had  in- 
sensibly passed,  and  even  Lord  Shirley's  ab- 
sence had  no  longer  been  felt. 

"  Well,"  said  Lord  Shiriey  with  a  deep 
sigh,**  when  I  am  gone  away  not  to  return  for 
years,  you  w^U  possibly  both  of  yoo  miss  and 
regret  me." 

**  What!  you  going  away  for  years !  I  can't 
believe  it,  I  can't  endure  it,  I  can't  suffer  it," 
cried  Lucy.  *•  What  can  you  mean,  Lord 
Shirley  t  But  I  am  sure  you  only  say  so  to 
torment  me." 

Indeed  I  don't;  but  I  conjure  yon  not  to 
say  one  word  of  my  intentien  to  your  friend  or 
the  General ;  when  my  mind  is  made  up,  they 
shall  know  it;  till  then,  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  me,  you  will  be  silent."  Lucy  promised 
she  would  as  a  proof  of  her  regard,  but  assured 
him  that  she  knew  not  how  to  keep  snch  a 
load  on  her  mind  unshared. 

They  returned  at  length  to  the  house  only 
just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  not  one  of 
the  party  when  they  met,  the  General  excepted, 
sat  down  to  table  without  some  painful  con- 
sciousness or  other  pressing  on  their  spirits. 
Lord  Livesay  had  a  great  mind  to  fall  in  love 
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with  Lucy  Merle,  but  dared  not ; — Catherine 
was  nneasy,  because  she  saw  she  had  vexed 
Lord  Shirley  and  incurred  his  disapprobation ; 
Lord  Shirley  was  a  prey  to  many  of  the  dis- 
quieting feelings  attendant  on  love,  and  Lucy 
was  tormented  by  the  idea  of  his  near  depar- 
ture. But  the  General  from  inclination,  and 
Catherine  from  principle,  exerted  themselves 
for  the  entertainment  of  their  guests.  And 
when  she  and  Lucy  retired,  it  was  already  evi- 
dent that  the  well-bred,  modest,  sensible  Lord 
Livesaj  of  the  morning,  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
becommg  the  flushed,  riotous,  and  disagreeable 
Lord  Livesay  of  the  evening. 

"That  creature  will  be  horribly  tipsy  again," 
said  Lucy. 

Poor  young  man  !'*  observed  Catherine, 

how  shocking  it  is  to  think  that  the  indul- 
gence of  a  vice  should  thus  converts  man  into 
a  beast — an  agreeable  companion  into  a  dis- 
gustingr  driveller !  What  can  make  him  swal- 
low wine  thus  1  Perhaps  he  is  unhappy,  and 
does  it  to  drown  care.*' 

Spoken  with  your  usual  candour,"  said 
Lucy.  But  how  should  a  boy  like  Lord 
Livesay  have  contrived  to  become  acquainted 
with  care  ?  She  usually  selects  her  acquaint- 
ance from  the  elderly,  not  the  young.  What 
cares  then  can  this  young  thing  have,  unless 
he  is  in  love  1" 

*'My  dear  Lucy,  how  can  you  talk  thus 
thoughtlessly  and  forgetfully  1  You  and  I 
are  younger  than  Lord  Livesay,  yet  we  have 
known  care  and  sorrow,  too,  have  we  noti" 

Lucy  mournfully  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  as  if  thouj^ht  >ya8  her  foe  on  that  subject, 
proposed  reading  aloud  till  the  gentlemen 
oame. 

As  soon  as  they  joined  them,  Lord  Livesay 
was  ^what  they  expected  to  see  him)  converted 
by  wine  into  a  new  character;  and  the  modest, 
quiet  youn^  man,  converted  into  a  red-eyed, 
staring,  daring  man  of  the  town.  Lord  Shir- 
ley and  the  General  both  looked  shocked  to  see 
him  so  degraded,  and  the  latter liad  certainly 
done  as  much  as  was  consistent  with  hospita- 
lity to  prevent  it.  But  poor  Lord  Livesay  had 
been  too  long  habituated  to  this  dangerous  ex- 
citement to  be  easy  without  it,  and  his  tempe- 
rate companions,  to  whom  wine  in  the  slightest 
excess  was  disgusting,  could  not  help  suspect- 
ing like  Catherine,  that  he  had  originally  given 
way  to  drinking,  in  order  to  fly,  thereby,  from 
himself. 

Perhaps,"  thought  Lord  Shirley,  *•  he  has 
been  extravagant,  and  is  pursued  by  creditors 
whom  he  cannot  pay.  If  that  be  the  case, 
how  gladly  should  I  assist  him  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  to  set  his  mind  at  ease,  and  by 
that  means  deprive  him  of  the  necessity  of  this 
daily  stimulus!"  And  at  the  same  moment 
the  same  generous  thought  was  passing  in  the 
mind  of  the  General. 

The  greatest  and  most  unpleasant  change 
made  in  Lord  Livesay  by  the  wine  tjiat  he  had 


drunk,  was  visible  in  his  manner  to  Lucy.— 
The  high-principled  reserve  with  which  he  had 
before  treated  her,  at  once  indicative  of  honour 
and  delicacy,  had  now  given  way  to  a  per- 
severing and  troublesome  attention,  which 
showed  itself  in  followinpr  her  round  the  room, 
though  he  was  still  sufficiently  restrained  by 
consciousness  of  where  he  was,  not  to  address 
her  in  the  language  of  a  lover. 

But  he  soon  grew  so  much  worse  bv  breath- 
ing the  air  in  an  open  verandah,  that  the  Gene- 
ral resolved  he  should  not  return  home  that 
night  on  horseback.  He  therefore  ordered  a 
bed  to  be  prepared  for  him,  and  some  time  be- 
fore the  usual  hour  for  retiring  had  anived. 
Lord  Livesay  owned  himself  very  ready  to 
occupy  it. 

The  kind-hearted  and  respectable  persons 
whom  he  left  together  did  not  amuse  them- 
selves, as  is  too  commonly^  the  case,  with  cen- 
surine  or  ridiculing  the  infirmly  of  the  de- 
parted gruest,  but  generously  deplored,  and  as 
generously  resolved,  if  possible,  to  cure  it; 
while  the  General  thought  himself  authorized 
by  his  friendship  with  the  father,  to  admonish, 
and  if  possible,  reform  the  errors  of  the  son. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  the  habit  of  being 
intoxicated,  or  he  must  have  abstained  from 
excess  that  evening,  as  he  was  in  the  company 
of  those  who  had  suffered  so  much  from  his 
intemperance  the  night  before.  **  He  has  cer- 
tainly something  on  his  mind,"  said  Cathe- 
rine ;  and  her  companions,  though  not  as  ha- 
bitually candid  as  herself,  because  not  as 
habitually  under  the  influence  of  a  religious 
spirit,  agreed  with  her  entirely ;  and,  as  1  be- 
fore observed,  both  the  gentlemen  secretly 
resolved  to  gain  his  confidence  if  possible. 
There  is  certainly  something  in  a  benevolent 
resolve  that  possesses  a  sure,  and  almost  an 
exclusive  power  of  cheering  the  mind  that  is 
brooding  over  its  own  sorrows,  and  of  banish- 
ing for  the  time  being  the  influence  of  every 
selfish  calamity. 

No  sooner  did  Lord  Shirley  conceive  the 
welcome  hope  of  relieving  a  burdened  mind, 
and  saving  a  fellow-creature  from  destruction, 
than  his  e^e  resumed  its  lustre,  and  his  step 
its  elasticity ;  while  even  Melvyn,  the  formi- 
dable Melvyn,  was  forgotten. 

«  Would  it  were  possible  to  save  this  poor 
younff  man !"  cried  Catherine. 

"  Would  it  were !  But  perhaps  it  is,"  said 
Lord  Shirley ;  "and  at  any  rate  it  is  worth 
the  trial." 

**Ay — but  should  his  disorder  be  love," 
said  Lucy,  *•  what  is  to  be  done  then  ?" 

"  Why,  if  it  be,"  replied  the  General  archly, 
"  I  suspect  you  are  the  person  we  must  look 
to  for  his  cure,  as  you  have  either  banished 
for  a  time  the  remembrance  of  his  first  love,  or 
you  are  likely  to  become  his  first  love  your- 
self." 

"Me!  O  no!  But  if  I  effected  the  banish- 
ment you  talk  of,  it  was  only  by  means  of 
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wine,  and  as  wine  did ;  and  when  he  is  sober 
to-morrow  he  will  forget  me  and  my  intoxi- 
cating qualities.  And  your  latter  representa- 
tion of  my  power  over  him,  present  and  to 
come,  must  be  false ;  for  there  never  was  even 
the  faintest  feeling  of  true  love,  I  am.convinced, 
without  respect,  and  respect  so  profound  and 
so  habitual,  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power 
even  of  drunkenness  to  overcome  it;  and  I 
think  you  will  allow  the  earl's  conduct  to  me, 
though  better  than  it  was  last  night,  was  not 
what  it  ought  to  be." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear;  and  I  assure  you, 
that,  unless  this  bo^  promises  to  be  more  tem- 
perate when  he  dines  with  Ine,  I  shall  not 
invite  him  again  while  you  stay.  But,  Lucy, 
you  have  very  hich  notions  indeed  of  love,  if 
you  fancy  it  capable  of  conquering  the  power 
of  wine;  but  I  suppose  you  consider  the 
influence  both  of  wine  and  of  love  as  intoxi- 
cating, and  you  think  their  strength  pretty 
equally  balanced." 

«•  Yes— where  the  love  is  as  pure  and  as 
good  as  the  wine.  But  is  it  not  supposed 
that  a  glass  of  brandy  taken  afler  excess  of 
wine  restores  its  tone  to  the  digestion,  and 
sobers  the  person  that  takes  it  t" 

1  believe  it  is  so  imagined  by  some." 
Well,  then,  I  think  that  the  sight  and 
influence  of  that  object  who  is  truly  beloved, 
will  operate  on  the  lover's  mind  as  brandy 
would  on  his  stomach.  And  now  I  trust  I 
have  made  my  case  clear." 

**  Perfectly  so— and  if  it  be  not  true,  it  is  at 
least  ingenious.  But  I  observe,  Lucy,  that 
you  and  I  have  been  the  only  speakers  in  this 
conversation ;  Lionel  and  Catherine  have  said 
nothing." 

Oh !  they  think  the  more,  depend  on  it ; 
and  I  should  like  to  hear  the  result  of  their 
deliberations." 
**For  my  part,"  said  Catherine,  smiling, 
I  never  talk  on  a  subject  I  do  not  understand, 
and  one  on  which  1  am  entirely  ignorant, 
therefore  I  never  talk  of  what  are,  or  what  are 
not,  the  siffos  of  love." 
*•  And  I,    observed  Lord  Shirley,  gravely, 
think  love,  like  religion,  too  sacred  to  be 
made  the  theme  even  of  witty  speculations. 
But  pray^i^iss  Merle,  whence  dia  you  derive 
your  delicate  notions  of  the  passion  1  notions 
so  truly  becoming  the  delicacy  of  your  sex, 
that  I  honour  ^ou  for  them ;  and  I  feel  that  a 
woman  who  is  refined  enough  to  think  that 
respect  in  a  lover  is  the  surest  proof  of  love, 
is  secured  from  any  less  reputable  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  passion.   But  why  do 
you  laugh  1" 

•*  Perhaps  from  great  conceit  on  my  part." 
But  we  all  know  you  are  honest  enough 
to  {ell  us,  notwithstanding,  what  it  is." 

Still  I  am  almost  ashamed ;  but  I  will 
own  that  I  was  laughing  to  think,  how  our 
mutual  good  qualities  have  annihilated  our 
prejudices  against  each  other; — you  have  for- 


gotten my  democratic  principles  in  what  ^oo 
think  my  belter  feelings  and  motives  of  action, 
and  I  have  for^tten  in  your  merits  and  your 
kindness  my  dislike  of  lords  and  coronets." 

"  True,"  said  the  General ;  **  and  sincerely 
do  I  wish  that  such  liberality  were  more  com- 
mon ;  for  by  that  means  party  distinctions  and 

fiolitical  feuds  would  be  done  away,  or  at 
east  the  sharp  edges  of  such  animosities 
would  be  rubbed  off,  and  the  great  command- 
ment— that  we  should  love  one  another — would 
no  longer  be  like  an  old  penal  statute,  known 
to  exist,  but  never  acted  upon." 

•*  Never  acted  upon !''  cried  Catherine. 
**Alas!  if  so,  what  a  world  am  I  going  to 
become  acquainted  with !" 

•*But  you,  my  blessed  child,"  cried  the 
General  tenderly,  "  have  acquainted  yourself 
already  so  well  with  a  better  world,  Uiat  you 
are  armed,  I  trust,  against  all  its  evils  and  its 
dangers.  But  it  grows  late.  Good  night, 
my  dear  girls !" 

**Good  night,"  replied  Catherine;  "and 
good  night,  my  dear  lord,"  she  added,  in  a 
tone  that  completely  dispelled  all  Lord  Shir- 
ley's uneasy  feelings,  and  vibrated  on  his  ear 
long  afVer  Catherine  had  lost  her  consciousness 
in  deep. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  next  morning  Lord  Shirley,  who  could 
never  rest  when  he  had  a  kind  action  to  per- 
form, rose  very  soon ;  and  when  informed  that 
Lord  Livesay  was  awake,  he  asked  leave  to 
be  admitted  to  his  bedside;  and  he  was  so. 

**What!  up  already,  Shirley  1"  said  the 
young  earl ;  but,  I  recollect,  you  never  drink 
too  much  wine,  therefore  you  do  not  want 
much  sleep ;  but  by  the  by  i  am  afraid  I  was 
very  tipsy  last  night,  and  behaved  very  ill." 

"You  were  so,  and  you  did  not  behave 
quite  properly — In  short.  Lord  Livesay  sober, 
and  the  same  gentleman  intoxicated,  are  two 
distinct  characters.  The  former  is  a  modest, 
sensible,  well-bred,  grood-looking  voung  man 
— ^what  the  other  is  f  will  not  say." 

"  Yes,  you  may,  I  can  bear  it ;  for  I  know 
I  deserve  to  be  roughly  handled." 

"  But  what  right  have  I  to  handle  you 
roughly  1  No,  I  have  better  views  respecting 
you.  It  appears  to  me  so  strange  that  a  youth 
of  your  hiffh  rank,  firood  feelings,  and  good 
sense,  should  every  day  make  a  point  of  de- 
priving himself  of  his  senses,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  possessing  so  many  desirable 
things,  that  I  believe  there  must  be  some 
strong  operating  cause  for  such  a  dereliction 
of  all  that  is  right;  and  it  is  my  earnest  wish 
to  know  what  £is  cause  is,  that  I  may  try  if 
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it  be  in  my  power  to  remove  the  cause,  in  order 
to  annihilate  the  efiect.*' 

Lord  Livesay  sighed  deeply,  and  hid  his 
face  in  the  pillow;  then  looking  up  ratlier 
haughtily,  he  said,  "1  beg,  my  lord,  you  will 
leave  me  and  my  secrets  to  myself. — This 
may  be  well  meant,  but  it  is  devilishly  offi- 
cious in  an  acquaintance  of  yesterday." 

•*But  I  thought  we  were  friends,  Livesay — 
you  told  me  so  yesterday  morning." 

«i  No— I  told  you  so  last  nisht,  probably,  as 
I  am  very  loving  when  1  am  drunk." 

•*  And  so  you  are  when  sober ;  a  generous- 
hearted,  kind,  feeling  being,  and  too  con- 
scious that  you  are  capable  of  a  friendly  action 
yourself,  to  scruple  much  allowing  a  friend  to 
do  one  by  you." 

*'And  why  the  devil  should  yon  think  I 
want  to  have  such  actions  done  by  me  1  Why 
not  suppose  I  drink  wine  merely  from  love  of 
it,  and  because  I  am  a  to/?*' 

Because  there  is  nothing  sottish  about 
you ;  and  you  throw  down  your  wine  like  a 
man  that  wants  to  get  a  certain  quantity  down 
in  order  to  drown  care,  and  not  like  one  who 
drinks  it  because  he  likes  the  taste  of  it, — ^that 
is,  slowly  and  sippingly." 

**You  are  plaguily  observant.  But  come 
now,  admitting  that  1  do  drink  to  banish  care, 
how  do  you  know  that  my  cares  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  love ;  and  how  could  you  help  me 
then!" 

But  I  am  sure  they  do  not  proceed  from 
love." 

"How  can  you  possibly  tell  thati" 

"  Because  the  restrained  but  conscious  man- 
ner in  which  you  talked  of  Miss  Merle  in  the 
morning,  and  your  behaviour  towards  het  at 
night,  betokened  too  strong  a  feeling  towards 
her  to  be  consistent  with  a  real  passion  to- 
wards another  woman." 

"  Shirley,  you  deal  with  the  devil !  I  am 
sure  you  do,  and  I  will  have  no  more  to  say 
to  you.   Go,  go,  pray  leave  me !" 

"Certainly,  if  you  desire  it;  fori  have  no 
ri^ht  to  force  myself  upon  your  confidence. 
Still  it  would  delight  me  to  serve  you  —  it 
would  delight,  nay  it  would  benefit  my  own 
mind  to  be  allowed  to  assist  in  unburthening 
yours." 

"  But  who  told  you  my  mind  was  burtben- 
cdt" 

•*  My  own  observations,  and  my  own  wish- 
es; for  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  you- 
drank  to  such  a  disgusting  excess  for  the 
mere  sake  of  the  liquor." 

"  No,  I  am  not  quite  such  a  beast  as  that, 
thank  Heaven !" 

There,  noW  you  have  confirmed  my  sus* 
picions." 

•*  Yes,  but  I  have  told  you  nothing." 
"  No,  but  I  know  you  will  tell  me  all." 
Do  you  know  that  vou  are  a  very  impu- 
dent fellow,  Shirley  !  If  you  talk  thus  artfully 


and  insinuatingly  to  women,  I  wonder  they  can 
ever  withstand  you." 

"  But  I  never  do,  except  when  I  wish  to  do 
them  good ;  and  as  I  wish  to  do  you  good,  I 
talk  to  you  in  the  manner  you  are  pleased  to 
call  insinuating." 

"  Do  me  good !  No,  it  is  impossible." 

"  Well,  let  me  try." 

••I  will  think  of  it;  but  leave  me  now." 
And  Lord  Shirley  obeyed. 

In  an  hour  after.  Lord  Shirley,  who  was 
walking  in  the  garden,  was  joined  there  by 
the  young  earl,  who  in  sreat  emotion  declared 
that  he  had  made  up  His  mind  to  confide  in 
him. 

"  I  trust  you  will  never  have  cause  to  re- 
pent your  confidence;  and  the  sooner  you  give 
It  to  me  the  better,"  cried  Lord  Shirley  sooth- 
ingly; "  therefore  I  am  at  your  service  here  now, 
or  I  will  attend  you  immediately  to  town." 

*•  Here  now,  if  you  please,  or  I  may  re- 
pent," replied  Lord  Livesay ;  and  the  earl  led 
nim  to  his  own  apartment. 

Lord  Livesay  had  only  to  relate  a  too  com- 
mon tale.  He  was  only  eighteen  when  he  lost 
his  father,  and  became  heir  to  a  handsome  en- 
tailed and  unentailed  property  in  land  and  mo- 
ney ;  but  his  extravagance  had  so  far  exceeded 
his  income  till  of  age,  that  he  had  taken 
up  money  from  Jews  and  other  people  at 
such  exorbitant  interest,  and  in  such  profu- 
sion, that  when  he  came  of  age  he  had  been 
forced  to  sell  some  estates  to  enable  him  to 
pay  the  demand  on  him,  which,  though  not 
Dound  in  law  to  pay,  he  felt  himself  obliged 
to  do  in  honour. 

Lord  Shirley  on  hearing  this  did  not  inter- 
rupt his  new  friend,  in  order  to  compliment 
him  on  his  integrrir^ ;  for  he  saw  nothing  to 
praise  in  it,  as  be  felt  that  no  man  of  honour 
could  do  otherwise.  It  may  be  uncandid,  but 
I  confess  that  the  eulogy  bestowed  on  a  gene- 
rous, a  charitable,  or  an  honest  action,  is  al- 
ways with  me  a  test  of  the  person's  own  quali- 
ties. If  inclined  to  be  generous,  charitable, 
and  honest,  in  spite  of  all  temptation  to  be 
otherwise,  they  will,  I  conclude,  be  temperate 
in  their  praise  of  actions  which  they  feel  they 
should  themselves  perform ;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  launch  out  into  loud  panegyric,  and 
speak  of  the  action  and  the  actor  as  noble, 
wonderful,  and  soforth,  then  I  suspect  that  the 
feelings  and  the  power  they  thus  eulogize  are 
comparatively  strangers  to  their  hearts,  and 
above  their  abilities. 

Reader,  forgive  this  digression.  I  will  re- 
turn to  my  narrative.— -Lord  Livesay  went  on 
to  say  that,  having  thus  diminished  his  income 
without  the  power  of  diminishing  his  expendi- 
ture, he  had  continued  to  contract  debt  on  df  bt, 
in  which  folly  he  had  been  assisted  by  an  ex- 
travagant mistress,  who  had  refused  to  leave 
him ;  and  who  therefore  made  his  home,  his 
reflections,  and  his  prospects  so  wretched,  that 
he  had  learnt  to  drink  to  drive  away  care,  and 
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'hat  he  expected  to  be  forced  to  sell  all  the  es- 
tates that  were  not  entailed,  and  yet  be  obliged 
to  incur  exile,  or  imprisonment. 

When  he  had  ended  the  mortifying  and  me- 
lancholy detail,  Lord  Shirley  said,  *^  1  never 
before  felt  so  grateful  for  the  happier  circum- 
stances in  which  I  was  placed  during  a  very 
long  minority,  as  I  was  preserved  by  the  care  of 
watchful  guardians  from  the  dangers  to  which 
you  have  been  exposed,  and  to  which  I  also 
might  have  yieldeo,  and  am  consequently  ena- 
bled to  rescue  from  his  embarrassments  a  very 
amiable  young  man." 

The  delicacy  of  Lord  Shirley  was  not  lost 
upon  his  new  friend,  who,  seizing  his  hand, 
burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 

Lord  Shirley  continued  thus :  The  accu- 
mulations of  my  minority  were  in  themselves 
a  fortune,  and  tliey  have  continued  to  accumu- 
late, being  appropriated  to  any  urgent  and  par- 
ticular demands  for  myself  or  others; — and 
how  can  1  employ  them  better,  than  in  pre- 
serving you  from  a  jail,  and,  what  is  worse, 
from  a  degrading  vice,  and  its  pernicious  con- 
sequences t  I  flatter  myself,  that  when  I  know 
the  amount  of  your  debts,  I  can  discharge  them, 
making  myself  the  sole  creditor,  and  the  es- 
tates that  remain  to  you  shall  be  the  security 
for  my  repayment." 

You  my  sole  creditor !  No,  that  would 
be  too  great  happiness !  but  it  is  impossible !" 

I  hope  it  is  not  at  all  impossible ;  but 
that  I  shall  see,  if  you  will  empower  me  to 
talk  with  your  lawyer; — and  the  next  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  talk  with  your  mistress.** 

What,  would  you  undertake  that  for  me, 
too  1  Oh,  my  dear  fellow !  that  would  indeed 
be  a  kindness.** 

••To  be  sure  I  will,  especially  after  the 
pretty  compliments  which  you  have  paid  me 
on  my  insinuating  powers ;  for  I  declare  you 
have  made  me  impatient  to  employ  them,  and 
^ou  will  confer  an  obligation  on  me  by  putting 
It  in  my  power  to  exert  them  directly.*' 

Again  was  Lord  Livesay  completely  sub- 
dued by  the  generosity  of  his  new  friend. 
But  they  were  summoned  to  breakfast,  and  he 
was  forced  to  struggle  with  his  feelings. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  \)^as  over,  which  was 
distinguished,  on  the  young  earPs  side,  by 
the  most  marked  and  respectful  attention  to 
Lucy,  the  General  begged  leave  to  speak  with 
Lord  Livesay  in  his  study.— He  there  went 
over  much  the  same  ground  as  Lord  Shirley, 
and  ended  by  the  same  liberal  ofliers  of  ser- 
vice, if  he  could  in  any  way  serve  him. 

Lord  Livesay  listened  with  a  heart  almost 
'  bursting  with  gratitude.  ••  Into  what  family 
^  of  angels  has  my  good  fortune  thrown  me  !'* 
he  exclaimed.  And  when  he  was  able  to 
speak,  he  told  the  General  that  ••  his  kindness 
was  rendered  needless  by  the  liberal  offer  of 
his  noble  nephew.** 

It  was  now  settled  that  the  two  earls  should 
go  directly  to  London*  and  put  every  thing  in 


train  immediately;  Lord  Livesay  bein^;  de- 
sired to  consider  either  New  Street  or  Hamp- 
ton as  his  home,  till  his  own  afi*airs  were  set- 
tled and  his  lady  disposed  of. 

••  My  lord,**  said  Lord  Shirley,  as  they  rode 
to  London,  ••you  know  not  what  good  you 
have  done  me,  by  allowing  roe  to  serve  you; 
— believe  me,  the  obligation  is  all  on  my  side. 
I  have  known  such  a  course  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  that  I  have  lived  in  terror  of  hav- 
ing that  hardness  of  heart  which  belongs  so 
of^n  to  the  prosperous ;  but  you  have  enabled 
me  to  convince  myself  that  prosperity  has  not 
rendered  me  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  others, 
and  I  am  cheered  by  the  consciousness.** 

••  I  cannot  reward  you  for  your  goodness,** 
replied  Lord  Livesay ;  ••  hot  I  trust  there  is 
one  who  can. — But  what  will  your  future 
wife  say,  whoever  she  may  be,  to  your  ad- 
vancing so  much  money  for  an  extravagant 
profligate  like  myself  1** 

••Livesay,  I  could  never  love  or  marry  a 
mean  or  selfish  woman.  My  future  wife 
must  be  a  woman  capable  of  being  a  rigid 
economist  from  necessity  and  duty,  but  open- 
hearted  and  open-handed  from  inclination; 
and  to  no  other  woman  than  the  one  1  have 
described  can  my  heart  ever  be  prevailed  on 
to  do  homage.** 

Lord  Livesay  knew  that  noble  heart  was 
already  devoted ;  but  he  was  too  delicate  to 
hint  at  his  knowledge ;  roost  fervently,  how- 
ever, did  he  pray  that  the  attachment  of  Lord 
Shirley  might  prove  as  fortunate  and  success- 
ful as  it  was  well  founded  and  deeply  felL 

Lord  Livesay  had  desired  the  General  to 
inform  Catherine  of  Lord  Shirley*s  generous 
conduct ;  and  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  assure  her  that  the  earPs  liberality  had  left 
him  nothing  to  do.  But  though  Catherine 
was  pleased  to  hear  that  her  noble  relation  had 
acted  thus,  the  General  thought  that  she  did 
not  betray  that  strong  emotion  which  a  woman 
who  loved  a  man  would  have  felt  on  such  an 
occasion ;  and  he  feared  bis  hopes  of  a  union 
between  the  earl  and  his  heiress,  the  two  per- 
sons whom  he  loved  the  best  on  earth,  were 
as  far  off*  as  ever. 

But  however  gratified  Catherine  might  be 
by  Lord  Shirley*s  undertaking  to  setUe  the 
affairs  of  the  young  earl,  she  was  by  no  means 
delighted  at  the  unavoidable  absence  from 
Hampton  which  these  affairs  induced,  in  spite 
of  the  occasional  calls  of  Melvyn,  and  his 
meetings  with  her  and  Lucy  by  accident  in 
their  walks ;  and  Catherine  felt  it  an  increase 
of  her  uncomfortableness,  that  whenever  Lord 
Sbiriey  did  contrive  to  steal  down  to  Hamp- 
ton, he  always  met  Melvyn  at  the  house,  com- 
ing away  from  it,  or  on  the  common.  These 
rencontres  had  always  a  visible  effect  on  the 
temper  of  the  earl,  and  therefore  they  took 
away  from  the  pleasure  which  his  visits  would 
otherwise  have  imparted. 

At  length  Lord  Livesay*!  debts  were  paid ; 
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his  mistress  was  prevailed  upon  fo  leave  him, 
in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  of  money ; 
and  the  young  earl  was  nearly  wild  with  joy 
and  gratitude  at  beinpr  freed  from  two  such 
burthens  at  once;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he 
had  never  once  been  intoxicated;  but  Lord 
Shirley  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  his 
habit  of  drinking  had  its  origin  entirely  in 
uneasiness  of  mind,  and  that  with  the  cause, 
there  was  no  doubt  but  the  effect  would  cease 
for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Lord  Shirlkv  was  now  at  liberty  to  put  his 
own  plans  in  execution,  and  leave  England  on 
his  long-projected  tour  to  the  British  Isles, 
whence  he  had  some  thoughts  of  joining  our 
armies  as  a  volunteer,  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
sided his  militia  command  ;  and  the  frequency 
of  Melvyn*s  visits  to  Hampton,  whither  it 
was  impossible  he  should  come  so  often  if  he 
was  not  sure  of  being  welcomed  with  cor- 
diality, confirmed  his  convictions  of  Cathe- 
rine's indifference  to  him,  and  preference  of 
Melvyn.  "My  departure  then  is  certain," 
said  he  to  himself,  "  and  if  she  marries  Mel- 
vyn, I  know  not  when  I  shall  have  the  courage 
fo  return !" 

The  General  and  Lucy,  as  well  as  Cathe- 
rine, observed,  on  the  day  when  these  thoughts 
were  pasainor  in  Lord  Shirley's  mind,  that  he 
was  unusually  gloomy ;  and  while,  as  usual, 
the  friends  sung  topfether  that  evening,  and 
Catherine  accompanied  herself  on  the  lute,  in 
the  little  song  to  a  Scotch  tune  of  "  Here's  a 
health  to  those  far  away,"  Lord  Shirley  was 
so  strongly  affected,  that  he  evidently  turned 
aside  to  conceal  a  starting  tear,  and  before  the 
usual  hour  for  retiring,  he  pleaded  a  bad  head- 
ache as  an  excuse  for  leaving  them  early. 

This  singular  conduct,. and  this  unusual 
indisposition,  awakened  the  fears  of  those 
whom  he  left  for  the  health  of  Lord  Shirley ; 
as  they  were  certain  he  would  not  have  gone 
to  bed  so  soon,  had  he  not  felt  very  unwell. 
"  Still,  his  complaint  seems  to  be  more  of  the 
mind  than  the  body,"  said  the  General ;  "  and 
erhaps  we  shall  know  to-morrow  what  ails 
im.''^ 

The  next  morning  Lord  Shirley  seemed  as 
usual,  except  that  he  evidently  tried  to  appear 
extremely  gay.  After  break^st  he  asked  if 
any  of  them  had  commands  to  Scotland,  for 
he  was  going  to  set  off  the  next  morning. 

•*  To  Scotland !"  cried  the  General.  And 
pray,  Lionel,  how  long  shall  you  be  gone  1" 

"  Oh  !  I  cannot  tell !  but  not  less  than  two 
or  three  years." 

"  Years !"  faintly  articulated  Catherine. 

^  Ves,  I  mean  to  go  the  tour  of  the  British 


Isles;  and  then  perhaps  I  shall  join  our 
armies  somewhere  as  a  volunteer." 

"  What !"  cried  Catherine,  rising,  *•  are  you 
going  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  mv  £(her1  [>er- 
haps  to  perish  like  him!"  Then,  bursting 
into  tears,  she  suddenly  led  the  room,  and 
Lucy  followed  her. 

"  Shirley,  you  must  not  go,"  said  the  Gene- 
ral, "  you  see  you  must  not  go,  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  your  going — Have  those  tears 
their  origin  in  indifference  1" 

My  dear  General,  those  tears  flowed  only  ^ 
at  the  remembrance  of  her  father,  and  her 
parting  with  him  to  ffo  the  same  tour,  and 
share  in  equal,  though  not  simil^  dangers. 
Could  1  but  flatter  myself  I  was  mistaken, 
and  that  I  had  a  chance  of  being  beloved !" 

"I  believe  you  are  a  blind  and  obstinate 
puppy,"  said  the  General,  "  but  I  will  go  and 
see  after  this  obdurate  young  person." 

He  found  Catherine  much  agitated,  and  the 
more  so  because  she  was  alarmed  at  and 
ashamed  of  her  own  agitation.  "  So,  Shirley 
is  bent  on  leaving  us,  my  dear !"  said  he. 

•*Yes,  it  is  my  poor  father  over  again," 
cried  Catherine;  "and  it  reminded  me  so 
forcibly  of  past  scenes,  that  I  could  not  bear 
it; — and  just  so  after  breakfast  one  day,  did 
he  declare  his  designs  to  me." 

"  I  don't  wonder  then  you  were  so  affect- 
ed," replied  the  General;  while  looking  at 
Lucy  he  saw  an  arch  and  meaning  smile  play- 
ing about  her  lips. 

Catherine  had  gone  no  further  than  the  next 
room,  and  there  she  had  requested  Lucy  to 
leave  her  to  recover  herself  alone,  but  in  vain. 
However,  when  the  General  said,  as  he  left 
her,  that  he  thought  she  would  recover  sooner 
b^  herself,  Lucy  took  the  hint  and  followed 
him. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  General  to  Lucy, 
"  you  and  I  have  more  sense  and  discernment 
a  great  deal  than  these  young  people ;  there  is  . 
that  silly  girl  fancying  she  is  crying  for  her 
father,  when  she  is  weepinff  because  Lionel  is 
going  away ;  and  there  is  Lionel  fool  enough 
to  believe  her.  But  you,  I  see,  are  as  wise  as 
I  am." 

"  I  hope  we  are  as  wise  as  we  think  our- 
selves," replied  Lucy ;  "  and  I  wish  we  could 
communicate  our  wisdom  to  others." 

"  Well,  well !  I  hope  we  are  so, — there 's 
a  good  girl,  leave  me  alone  with  Lionel." 

The  General  now  returned  to  the  earl,  and 
found  him  pacing  the  room  as  if  in  great  men- 
tal anxiety. 

"  How — how  is  Miss  Shiriey  t" 

"  Why,  weeping  and  wailing,  and  all  for 
my  poor  son." 

"You  think  it  is  all  for  him  t" 

"  No,  she  thinks  so  herself;  but,  zounds, 
Lord  Shirley,  I  cannot  bear  this  policy  any 
longer ;  try  your  fate  at  once  like  a  man ;  if 
she  is  worth  having,  she  is  worth  wooing ; 
and  if  your  pride  is  such  that  you  cannot 
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bear  to  risk  a  refusal,  then  leave  Catherine 
to  be  obtained  by  Melvyn,  a  man  who  has 
more  love  than  pride." 

"  General,'*  cried  Lord  Shirley,  "  I  am  not 
now  withheld  by  any  such  unworthy  motive ; 
and  if  you  will  promise  me  not  to  be  angry  if 
Miss  Shiriey  refuses  me,  or  to  influence  her 
to  accent  me,  I  will  try  my  fate  instantly." 

1  chide  or  influence  Catherine ! — I !  Chide 
her  I  cannot  do,  I  love  her  too  well ;  and  in- 
fluence her  I  would  not,  if  I  could  ;  because  I 
am  sure  whatever  her  decision  is^  that  deci- 
sion is  formed  on  good  grounds.  Well,  and 
so  you  will  venture,  will  you  1" 

**  Yes;  have  the  goodness  to  ask  an  inters 
view  of  her  in  ray  name." 

"  I  will." 

The  General  then  returned  to  Catherine, 
who  was  only  just  beginning  to  recover  her 
composure,  aAer  a  serious  examination  of  her 
own  feelings,,  and  a  great  deal  of  self-reproach 
for  having  allowed  herself,  from  the  represen- 
tations of  Lucy,  to  fancy  that  Lord  Shirley 
loved  her,  and  for  having  allowed  herself,  in 
consequence  of  that  idea,  to  feel  more  interest 
in  him,  and  more  pleasure  in  his  society,  than 
she  thought  consistent  with  female,  delicacy. 
Still  she  was  not  prepared,  in  spite  of  this  se- 
rious communion  with  her  own  thoughts,  for 
the  General's  artful  communication. 

"My  dear,"  said  he,  "this  Lionel  is  a 
comical  fellow,  and  I  verily  believe  he  will 
never  return  to  us-  a^in,  unless  the  woman 
he  loves  sends  for  him  to  come  and  marry 
her." 

'*  How,  sir,"  cried  Catherine,  turning  pale, 
"is  Lord  Shiriey  in  love,  and  likely  to  be 
married  1  'Tis  strange,  surely,  very  strange, 
we — that  is — I  should  not  know  it;  I  think  it 
unkind."  And  sinking  on  a  chair,  she  trem- 
bled with  uncontrollable  emotion. 

"  Why,  no,  my  dear,  I  did  not  tell  you  ab- 
solutely that  he  was  going  to  be  married  ^  but 
for  all  that,  I  think  his  wedding-da^  not  fir 
distant ;  but  he  will  tell  you  more  himself." 

"  No,  sir,"  cried  Catherine  rising;  "I  do 
not  like  such  tardy  confidence." 

"Nor  I;  and  I  always  told  him  he  should 
have  been  more  open  earlier;  but  young  men 
are  so  obstinate !  However,  he  must  see  you, 
and  he  demands  a  private  audience." 

Lord  Shirley  meanwhile  could  no  longer 
endure  the  state  of  suspense  that  he  was  in, 
but  came,  unsent  for,  into  the  room.  Catherine 
sat  down,  rose,  sat  down  again,  in  a  most 
pitiable  state  of  feelings;  but  seeing  the  Ge- 
neral leave  her  alone  with  Lord  Shiriey,  re- 
tiring as  he  did  so  with  a  low  bow  to  each, 
and  a  very  arch  smile  on  his  mouth,  she  be- 
gan to  suspect  the  truth,  and  was  a  little  pre- 
pared for  the  declaration  that  followed. . 

But  why  detail  a  love  scene  1  the  most 
foolish  often,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
happy  of  scenes !  Suflice  it,  that  Catherine 
owned  a  well-founded  regard  for  her  noble  re- 


lation, and  gave  a  ready  consent  to  become 
his  wife  as  soon  as  circumstances  admitted. 
Still  Lord  Shirley  thought  her  manner  cold, 
and  that  it  did  not  bespeak  affection  at  all 
equal  to  his  own. 

"Unreasonable  being!"  replied  Catherine 
smiling;  "  believe  me,  when  it  is  my  duty  to 
show  you  the  extent  of  my  love,  you  will 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  it." 

"  Duty !  must  I  owe  it  only  to  your  sense  of 
dutyl" 

"  Oh !  dear  Lord  Shiriey,"  replied  Cathe- 
rine, "  be  not  so  mistaken  as  to  wish  any 
power  more  potent  over  your  wife  than  a  sense 
of  duty." 

Lord  Shirley  tried  to  be  satisfied,  and  led 
her  in  triumph  id  the  anxious  grandfather  and 
anxious  friends;  when  the  General  declared 
every  wish  of  his  heart  would  now  be  accom- 
plished, and  he  should  go  to  his  graye  in 
peace. 

Catherine  that  day,  during  a  long  and  un- 
disturbed t£te-&-t^te,  convinced  Lord  Shirley, 
that  though  it  was  very  probable,  if  she  had 
never  known  him,  she  might  have  been  charm- 
ed b^  the  graces  of  Melv^n's  manners  and  the 
captivating  power  of  his  conversation;  yet 
long  before  she  saw  him  first  at  court,  she  had 
admired  her  cousin  Lord  Shirley  with  an  ex- 
clusive admiration,  which,  though  not  love, 
would  have  prevented  her  from  feeling  that 
passion  for  any  other  man. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  what  we  vr\»h;  and 
Lord  Shiriey  was  happy  for  the  first  time 
during  many  months.  Still  he  would  have 
been  better  pleased  if  Catherine  had  not  be- 
stowed such  warm,  nay,  he  thought,  such  ex- 
travagant praise  on  the  graces  and  charms  of 
Melvyn. 

"However,  I  need  not  ask  him  to  my 
house,"  thought  the  earl. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Nor  were  the  pert  pleasantries  in  which,  in 
the  fulness  of  her  heart,  the  delighted  Lucy 
indulged  herself  on  this  occasion,  at  all  likely 
to  banish  from  Lord  Shirley's  mind  the  un- 
comfortable feelings  with  respect  to  Melvyn 
which  had  so  long  held  possession  of  it. 

"  After  all,  my  lord,'*  said  Lucy  that  day 
after  dinner,  "  some  of  your  success  is,  I  be- 
lieve, owing  to  my  high  veneration  for  you ; 
for  even  Miss  Shirley  felt  convinced  that  the 
nobleman*s  merit  must  indeed  be  great,  who 
had  power  to  make  a  wild  theoretical  girl,  like 
myself,  his  devoted  admirer.  Besides,  I  al- 
ways contrived  to  keep  you  before  her  mind's 
eye,  in  order  to  drive  away  impertinent  and 
improper  intruders." 

"  Improper  intruders !" 
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Yes;  Mr.  Melvyn  for  instance.  If  Miss 
Shirley  talked  of  him,  I  talked  of  you.  If  she 
praised  his  elegance,  I  praised  your  handsome- 
ness. If  she  admired  his  wit^  I  admired  your 
fine  sense." 

•♦Then  she  did  talk  of  Melvyn,  and  did 
praise  him  1" 

"O  yes,  my  lord;  and  I  was  once  very 
much  afraid  that  you  might  remain  silent  too 
long." 

"  What  impossible  slanders  are  these  you 
are  utteringr  of  Miss  Shirley  V  said  the  Gene^ 
ral  rather  angrily,  seeing  Lord  Shirley  turn 
very  pale.  "  If  Catherine  really  spoke  of 
MeWyn  oftener  than  of  Lionel,  and  praised 
him  more,  it  was  a  sign  she  ioved  him  less 
and  as  to  her  having  ever  thought  of  him  as  a 
husband,  that  I  am  sure  could  never  be. — But 
why  do  you  not  defend  yourself,  child  V 

'♦  Because  1  did  not  think  it  necessary.  I 
could  not  suppose  you  would  not  see  that  Lu' 
cy^s  high  spirits  were  venting  themselves  in 
jokes,  which,  as  she  meant  nothing  by  them, 
she  fancied  would  be  considered  as  harmless 
by  others." 

♦'Why,  that  is  true,  my  dear;  and  I  dare 
say  you  are  right,  as  you  always  are."  But 
Lord  Shirley  said  nothing;  for  jokes  on  this 
subject  to  him  were  like  vitriol  applied  to  a 
yet  green  wound ;  and  he  would  have  given 
half  his  possessions  to  have  been  sure,  that 
though  Catherine  esteemed,  respected,  and  ad- 
mired him  most,  and  felt  him  the  most  proper 
husband  for  her  in  «very  point  of  view,  her 
heart  and  her  fancy  did  not  prefer  Melvyn. 
Jokes  are  like  sky-rockets,  which,  though  they 
are  meant  only  to  amuse,  yet  are  ofVen,  accord- 
ing to  the  place  or  object  on  which  they  light, 
the  cause  of  mischief  and  of  pain,  if  not  of 
destruction. 

The  General  saw  and  understood  the  earl's 
feelings,  and  resolved  that  the  ill-omened  pre- 
sence of  Melvyn  at  Hampton,  as  it  now  seem- 
ed to  him,  should  not  strain  overcloud  the  now 
lightened  brow  of  Lord  Shirley.  He  there- 
fore went  out,  and  gave  secret  orders  to  the 
servants,  to  say,  if  Mr.  Melvyn  called,  that 
they  were  not  at  home.  Lord  Shirley  and 
Catherine  had  both  requested  that  their  en- 
gagement should  not  be  made  known  to  the 
family  for  two  or  three  days  at  least,  that  they 
might  avoid  as  long  as  possible  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  of  letters  and  visits  of  con- 
gratulation. The  secret,  therefore,  was  im- 
parted only  to  Lord  Livesay  when  he  came 
the  next  morning  to  breakfast.  He  heard  it 
with  the  most  unaffected  joy,  and  declared 
that  this,  and  almost  this  alone,  had  been 
wanting  to  his  entire  felicity.  He  heaved  a 
deep  sigh  as  he  uttered  this  ♦♦almost,"  and 
soon  after  begged  to  see  the  earl  alone. 

**My  dear  lord,"  said  he,  ♦♦you  know  you 
advised  me  to  marry,  in  order  to  prevent  my 
having  the  weakness  to  form  another  connex- 


ion AB  disgraceful  and  immoral  as  my  last 
and  I  am  inclined  to  take  your  advice.'* 

♦♦  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — and  the  sooner  the 
better." 

Yes — ^but  perhaps  the  woman  I  could  love 
may  not  like  me,  and  may  not  suit  me ;  for, 
to  be  honest,  it  is  my  wish  to  pay  my  address- 
es to  Miss  Merle." 

Lord  Shirley  started  at  hearing  this,  and 
walked  rapidly  across  the  room,  his  whole 
face  crimsoned  with  strong  emotion!  Then 
Lucy,  the  humble  friend  of  his  future  bride, 
might  be,  and  perhaps  would  be,  a  countess ! 
and  the  intimacy  which  his  pride  often  disap- 
proved, would  be  sanction^  by  equality  of 
rank !  It  was  a  tempting  and  a  pleasant  pros- 
pect; and  a  word  from  him  would  make  the 
young  earl  persevere  in  his  design,  and  Lucy's 
prejudices  and  indifference  would  perhaps 
vanish  before  the  splendour  offered  to  her  ac- 
ceptance. But  the  triumph  of  self-interest 
over  honour  and  integfrity  could  never  be  more 
than  transient  in  the  bosom  of  Lord  Shirh  y 
and,  regardless  of  his  own  gratification,  he 
resolved  to  consider  nothing  but  Lord  Live- 
say's  good. 

♦♦  My  dear  Lord,"  said  he,  ♦♦  you  are  not  in 
love  with  Miss  Merie  yet,  though  I  see  very 
clearly  that  you  soon  would  be ;  therefore,  it 
is  my  earnest  advice  to  you  that  you  see  as 
little  of  her  as  possible,  and  travel,  or  look 
out  for  some  more  proper  object  of  pursuit, 
directly." 
•♦  Proper!" 

♦♦  Yes — remember  I  said  proper,  not  deserv- 
ing ;  for  a  more  deserving  creature  than  Lucy 
Merle  exists  not,  in  one  sense  of  the  word  ; 
and  for  my  own  and  Catherine's  sake,  to  see 
her  elevated  to  «the  rank  of  a  peeress,  is  so 
pleasant  a  prospect,  that  it  requires  all  my 
sense  of  duty  to  you  to  enable  me  to  resist  it. 
But  imperious  integrity  bids  me  say  that  such 
an  unequal  match  as  this,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility turn  out  ill ;  for  she  has  a  vulgar  vixen- 
ish mother,  and  still  more  vulgar  relations." 

♦♦  But  I  do  not  marry  them,  and  need  not  be 
troubled  with  them." 

♦♦  Ay !  but  Lucy  Merle  is  a  being  strongly 
attached  to  her  duties;  and  could  you  wish 
your  wife  to  violate  her  duty  1  If  she  is  in- 
clined to  fail,  or  yoo  make  her  fail,  in  the  first 
duty  she  was  taught  to  perform,  that  of  loving 
and  honouring  a  parent,  and  respecting  the 
ties  of  kindred,  wnere  is  your  security  that 
she  will  not  learn  to  fiiil  in  her  duty  to  her 
husband  1  And  would  she  not  be  lowered  in 
your  esteem,  if  she  were  ready  to  give  up, 
lowever  vulgar  and  unsuitable  they  might  he, 
the  playmates  of  infancy,  and  the  being  that 
bore  her  in  her  bosom  1  She  would  be  like  a 
tree  in  Holland,  whose  stem  is  painted,  and 
exhibits  a  bright  and  gaudy  colour  to  the  eye, 
while  its  natural,  humbler-coloured,  but  more 
becoming  bark  is  destroyed,  and  its  healthy 
juices  are  unwhelesomely  forbidden  to  exude." 
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But  if  she  lored  me,  I  should  be  all  to 
her,  and  she  would  not  feel  the  loss  of  other 
ties." 

**  But  are  we  not  enjoined  to  honour  our  fa- 
ther and  our  mother!  and  cutting  their  acquaint- 
ance seems  to  me  a  singular  way  of  fulfilling 
the  commandment.  And  there  is  another  ot^ 
stacle  to  your  union  with  Miss  Merle,  which 
will  perhaps  weigh  more  with  you  than  all  my 
arguments — namely,  that  I  believe  she  would 
decidedly  reject  your  suit;  for  she  haaimbibed 
certain  notions  of  republicanism  and  so  forth, 
which  in  her  are  not  mere  declamation,  but 
which  would,  I  am  convinced,  influence  her 
actions.  She  is  raving  about  America  and 
clearing  lands;  and  her  first  ambition  is  to 
marry  some  American  settler,  and  enjoy  the 
delight  of  living  under  a  republican  form  of 
government." 

But  perhaps  the  temptation  of  a  present 
visible  coronet  and  noble  husband,  would  be 
more  to  her  than  an  unseen  and  distant  repub- 
lican one ;  and  then,  when  once  married  and  a 
countess,  she  would  naturally  give  up  opinions 
that  had  a  tendency  to  overset  and  annihilate 
the  rank  to  which  she  was  elevated." 

Very  likely  the  old  proverb  of '  The  grapes 
are  sour  may  apply  here ;  and  the  republican 
hater  of  titles,  when  titled,  might  cease  in  her 
heart  to  be  a  republican. 

But  Lucy  has  talents  and  spirit,  and  some 
pleasure  in  displaying  both ;  therefore  from  the 
pride  of  showing  that  rank  had  not  changed  her 
opinions,  and  that  such  was  her  disinterested 
virtue,  she  still  disliked  that  rank  which  she 
was  enjoying,  it  is  very  likely  that  your  lord- 
ship might  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
your  countess  at  your  own  table  pronouncing 
an  eloquent  panegyric  on  the  natural  ec^uality 
of  man ;  ana  leading  you  a  weary  life  if  you 
would  not  invite  to  your  house  all  the  leaders 
of  the  party  denominated  the  low  party  in  this 
country.  How  would  you  like  to  hear  your 
wife  exclaim  *  A  lord,  when  to  a  man  com- 
pared, is  but  a  man!*  and  indulge  in  these 
stale  quotations,  alias  truisms,  in  return  for  the 
honour  to  which  you  had  raised  herl  How- 
ever, all  these  fears  may  be  visionary,  and  the 
strong  mind  of  Lucy  might  teach  her  more 
conformity  to  the  decorum  of  her  situation;  but 
the  objections  founded  on  the  vulgarity  of  her 
connexions,  and  the  absolute  necessity  you 
would  be  under  of  making  them  occasionally 
your  associates,  or  cut  the  ties  of  blood  asun- 
der, checking  if  not  destroying  in  your  wife 
those  natural  and  sweet  aflfections  which  make 
the  charm  of  woman,  these  are  real  and  unre- 
movable; and  if  you  hesitate  any  longer,  I 
will  take  you  to  call  on  Mrs.  Merle  directly, 
and  see  if  I  cannot  also  present  you  to  cousin 
Dorothy  and  cousin  Bridget." 

"  I  see  you  are  right,"  said  Lord  Livesay 
with  a  deep  sigh;  **but  she  is  monstrously 
handsome !  ay,  and  attractive  too." 

**She  is  so,  and  so  are  many  women  in  your 


own  rank  of  life;  and  you  must  own  you  are 
not  sufficiently  in  love  to  make  her  absolutely 
necessary  to  your  happiness,  without  which 
necessity,  and  conviction,  neither  man  nor  wo- 
man ought  to  marry." 

**No — but  I  soon  should  be;  and  with  a 
little  encouragement,  I  could  be  up  to  the  chin 
in  love." 

'*  Then  fly,  while  you  are  only  ankle-deep, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  live  to  thank  me  for 
my  wholesome  and  disinterested  advice." 

"  Well,  well,  I  will.  But  surely  you  will 
let  me  stay  dinner  1" 

"  By  no  misans ;— the  indulgence  can  do  no 
good,  and  may  do  harm." 

"  Well  then,  I  will  go ;  you  have  acquired 
a  right  to  govern  even  my  feelings." 

Pshaw !  I  disown  all  such  right ;  if  I  in- 
fluence you,  let  it  be  by  your  affection  for 
me." 

"  Shirley !"  cried  Lord  Livesay  squeezing 
his  hand  affectionately,  it  is  my  first  wish  to 
live  to  show  my  gratitude  to  you  by  some 
means  in  my  power,  and  then  I  do  think  I 
should  die  contented." 

You  know  I  hate  this  sort  of  conversation, 
but  if  your  gratitude  be  such  a  troublesome 
weight  to  you,  you  may  relieve  yourself  a  lit- 
tle by  granting  me  one  request,  namely,  leave 
to  tell  Lucy  this  conversation ;  for  I  shall  not 
be  easy  in  mind  till  I  have  imparted  it  to  her." 

'*But  she  will  despise  me  for  having  al- 
lowed myself  to  be  talked  out  of  my  love." 

No — she  is  not  a  common-minded  woman, 
and  she  will  respect  you  for  having  been  able 
to  listen  to  reason ;  —  do,  therefore,  let  me 
communicate  to  her  such  parts  of  the  conver- 
sation as  I  can  relate  with  propriety ;  for,  if  I 
did  not  do  thus,  I  should  feel  as  if  1  had  acted 
an  underhand  and  a  treacherous  part." 

"  Well,  well,  do  as  you  please,"  replied  the 
young  earl.  And  they  returned  to  the  ladies, 
to  whom  Lord  Livesay  expressed  his  sorrow 
for  being  obliged  to  go  to  town  directly.  Then 
affectionately  shakincr  Catherine's  hand,  and 
raising  his  eyes  tenderly  and  mournfully  to 
Lucy's  face,  as  if  conscious  he  was  gazing  on 
her  for  the  last  time,  he  said  faintly,  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  Miss  Merle !"  and  ran  out  of 
the  house.  Lord  Shiriey  followed  him  to  the 
stables,  where,  to  shorten  his  trial,  he  had 
chosen  to  mount,  and  was  convinced  how  wise 
he  had  been  in  advising  his  instant  departure, 
by  seeing  the  agitation  which  the  poor  youth 
felt  at  having  gazed  his  last  on  the  woman 
whom  prudence  forbade  him  to  marry. 

*'  I  wonder  what  ailed  the  little  peer !"  said 
Lucy;  ^*his  farewell  to  me  was  almost  ten- 
der.*^ 

Quite  tender,  I  think,"  replied  Catherine, 
smiling;  •*  and  who  knows  what  your  bright 
eyes  may  have  done?  Who  knows  but  he 
may  come  and  lay  his  coronet  at  your  feetl" 

I  wish  he  might !"  cried  Lucy  with  great 
fervour. 
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"Indeed!" 
Yes ;  that  I  might  show  the  triamph  of 
principle  over  vanity,  and  prove  my  contempt 
of  titles  not  a  mere  declamation,  but  the  well- 
founded  sentiment  of  my  head  and  heart.** 

"  That  you  might  show,  I  think,  on  the  con- 
trary,*' replied  Catherine«  "  the  triumph  of  re- 
publican pride  over  woman's  gentler  reelings, 
over  pity  and  humanity  — for  why  should  you 
wish  this  poor  youth  to  pine  for  you  in  a  hope- 
less passion,  in  order  to  give  you  an  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  the  heartless  triumph  of  a 
politician t  Oh,  fy,  Lucy!  where  is  your 
generosity,  where  is  your  Christianity  ?" 

"Lost,  eclipsed,  annihilated,  for  the  mo- 
ment 1  own,  in  a  base  and  sordid  selfishness ; 
and  I  am  ashamed  of  myself;  however,  it  is 
past,  and  *  Richard's  himself  again.'  But 
nither  comes  Lord  Shirley." 

As  soon  as  he  entered,  with  some  archness, 
but  more  embarrassment  of  manner,  he  began 
to  ask  Lucy  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
bribe  over  to  the  cause  ot  the  aristocracy  so 
formidable  a  foe  to  it  as  herself,  by  the  ofier  of 
making  her  a  countess. 

"  No,"  replied  Lucy,  firmly,  yet  lauebing 
and  blushing  as  she  spoke,  for  she  thought  the 
earl  was  not  joking  only — "  No ;  you  cannot 
make  me  a  countess  yourself,  and  you  are  the 
only  earl  who  could  be  worthy  the  surrender 
of  my  principles  and  my  consistency." 

"  1  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  earl ;  •*  for 
now  my  mind  is  easy ;  as  I  have  to  own  to 
you.  Miss  Merle,  that  Lord  Livesay,  but  for 
my  representations,  would  have  nourished  his 
partiality  into  a  violent  passion,  and  vroB  on 
the  point  of  paying  his  addresses  to  you." 

"  And  you  prevented  him,  Shirley !  How 
unkind !" 

"  No,  my  dearest  Catherine,  not  so ;  I  trust 
I  have  been  only  just  and  honourable;  for  it 
would  have  gratified  my  feelings  excessively 
to  have  seen  our  friend  elevated  to  a  rank 
which  she  was  formed  to  adorn." 

"  Lord  Shirley,"  said  Lucy,  a  tear  of  strong 
emotion  flittering  in  her  ey6,  "  1  am  prouder 
of  that  tribute  of  praise  and  friendship  from 
you,  than  I  should  have  ever  been  of  wearing 
your  friend's  coronet.  But  pray  explain  to 
me  this  noble  daring  of  the  young  earl.  Ah ! 
I  see  he  has  profited  by  the  wise  Tines  in  Hu- 
dibras — *  He  who  fights  and  runs  away  may 
live  to  fight  another  day.'  And  so  it  was  fear 
of  me  that  drove  him  away !  Well,  it  is  bet- 
ter as  it  is;  for,  if  I  had  been  a  countess, 
murder  would  have  been  the  consequence,  for 
the  honourable  Mrs.  Baynton  would  have  died 
of  it!" 

"  Hush,  hush  !  Spare  my  aunt,  I  desire. 
But  how  well  she  behaves !— does  she  not, 
Shirley  1" 

"  To  be  sure  I  have  to  make  the  amende  ho- 
norabUi  for  you  know  1  behaved  ill  enough 
just  now,  and  I  will  tell  tales  of  myself  when 
the  earl  has  set  me  the  example." 


Lord  Shirley  then  related  what  had  passed, 
omitting  only  his  description  of  Lucy's  mo- 
ther ;  for  he  owned  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  described  her  as  likely  to  harangue  at  her 
own  table ;  and  Lucy  declared  she  liked  her^ 
self  better  at  second-band  than  she  thought  she 
should. 

When  Lord  Shirley  bad  ended,  Lucy 
gravely  told  him  she  was  excessively  obliged 
to  him,  and  she  rejoiced  at  all  he  had  done, 
because  she  felt  that  she  could  not  have  re- 
turned the  affection  with  which  Lord  Livesay 
had  honoured  her,  even  if  her  repugrnance  to 
marriage  could  be  conquered;  and  that  she 
should  have  been  sorry  indeed  to  have  occa- 
sioned that  terrible  misery — a  hopeless  attach- 
ment. And  Lord  Shirley  had  not  only  the 
satisfactory  consciousness  of  having  acted 
right,  but  of  having  ^is  motives  properly  ap- 
preciated by  one  of  the  persons  most  interested 
m  their  result. 

The  General  was  also  let  into  the  secret; 
and  he,  like  Catherine,  was  mortified  at  first 
that  the  elevation  of  his  youn^  favourite  was 
not  to  take  place.  While  this  conversation 
was  passing,  Melvyn  had  called  and  been  de- 
nied ;  and  he  suspected  by  the  servant's  man- 
ner that  the  family  were  at  home.  Excessive 
self-love  converts  even  affronts  into  proofs  of 
regard  ;  and  Melvyn  hoped  they  were  at  home 
and  denied,  because  he  thought  it  a  proof  that 
Lord  Shirley's  jealousy  had  influenced  the 
General  to  act  thus.  However,  he  resolved 
to  call  again;  and  he  did  so  the  next  day. 
Now  then  the  case  was  clear;  he  saw  the 
General  sitting  reading  in  his  study,  and  still 
he  was  denied  to  him.  "  Poor  Miss  Shirley !" 
thought  he,  "  at  least  I  will  give  her  the  pow- 
er of  choice;  they  shall  not  force  her  cousin 
on  her  acceptance,  if  she  really  prefers  me,  as 
I  suspect  she  does."  And  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned to  town  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Catherine, 
which  began  by  complaining  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  see  her,  and  finished  by  offering 
her,  though  very  humbly,  his  hand  and  heart, 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Genera]  was  with  Catherine  when  she 
received  this  letter,  and  in  the  first  moment  of 
her  astonishment  she  exclaimed—'*  Here  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Melvyn!    How  strange  !" 

"  Strange  indeed,  child !"  cried  the  Gene- 
ral, laying  down  his  spectacles ;  "  what 
should  he  write  to  you  about  1"  But  per- 
ceiving her  covered  with  blushes,  he  suspected 
the  truth.  So  so,'*  said  he,  I  suppose  it 
is  an  offer  of  marriage,  is  it  noti** 

I  can*t— can*t  say  it  is  not,**  replied  Cathe- 
rine hesitating. 

"  Come,  let  me  judge  for  myself,  child !" 
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Is  it  right  to  show  such  things  1" 
Perfectiy  so,  sorely,  to  a  grandfather,  and 
necessary  to  be  shown  to  an  accepted  lover, 
especially  one  with  whom  from  his  nature  you 
ought  to  be  particularly  open." 

•*  Particularly  open !  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said 
Catherine  sighmg,  and  giving  him  the  letter 
with  reluctance. 

•*Upon  my  word,  a  very  humble  modest 
letter  as  may  be !  But,  Catherine,  Shirley 
must  know  of  this."  Then  without  awaiting 
her  answer  he  went  in  search  of  the  earl. 

Here,  Lionel,"  said  he,  (not  seeing  Lucy 
Merle  was  in  the  room,)  Here  is  an  offer  of 
marriage  from  Melvyn  to  Catherine.  It  is  a 
pity,  is  it  not,  that  it  did  not  come  before,  to 

S've  her  an  opportunity  of  making  her  election 
itween  you  1" 
You  are  laughing,  General,  but  I  am  in 
earnest  when  I  say  that  I  sincerely  wish  it  had. 
But  how  has  Catherine  answered  it  ?" 

The  General  turning  round  now  saw  Lucy 
Merle.  "  My  dear,"  said  he,  "  you  ought  not 
to  have  known  this ;  it  is  indelicate  to  mention 
sucii  things,  except  where  it  is  unavoidable; 
but  I  know  you  are  discreet,  and  can  keep  a 
secret" 

•*  And  so,"  cried  Lucy,  "  he  has  really  of- 
fered to  her  t  1  wish  I  might  answer  the  let- 
ter." 

I  should  like  to  see  how  you  would  do  it," 
said  Lord  Shirley.  General,  surely,  as  she 
knows  of  the  offer,  she  may  see  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  made  1"  And  Lucy  read  the  let- 
ter— 

I  would  answer  it  thus,"  said  she,  sitting 
down  and  writing 

**Sir, —  Under  no  possible  circumstances 
could  I  have  had  the  power  or  inclination  to 
accept  the  offer  you  have  made  me. 

Catherine  Shirley." 

Catherine  entered  the  drawing-room  just  as 
this  letter  was  reading ;  and  in  a  degree  of  al- 
most indignant  perturbation  desired  to  know 
to  what  that  letter  was  an  answer. 

The  Question  remained  unanswered,  for  a 
certain  aegree  of  shame  kept  her  auditors  si- 
lent; and  Catherine  continued,  "If  this  letter 
be  intended  as  an  answer  to  one  I  have  re- 
ceived, and  which  ought  not  to  have  been  thus 
canvassed,  I  pronounce  it  to  be  improper  and 
unfeeling ;  and  I  also  declare  that  I  will  allow 
no  one  but  myself  to  answer  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion." So  saying,  she  took  up  her  letter  which 
lay  on  the  table,  and  before  any  one  spoke  she 
had  disappeared. 

**  She  19  quite  right,"  said  the  General,  "  and 
we  are  wrong." 

Lord  Shiriey  did  not  speak ;  but  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  for  there  was  a  severe 
struggle  between  his  sense  of  right  and  his 
jealousy.  Lucy  Merle's  short  and  unfeeling  re- 
ply to  Melvyn's  offer  had  flattered  and  soothed 
nis  Jealousy ;  Catherine's  reprobation  of  that 


reply  had  irritated  it.  Still,  he  knew  that  she 
was  right, and  Lucy  wrong;  while  Lucy, con- 
founded at  havinff  incurred  the  evident  displea- 
sure of  her  friend,  avowedly  went  in  search  of 
her,  to  humble  herself  before  her.  But  she 
sought  her  in  vain  below  stairs;  and  when 
she  knocked  at  her  door  up  stairs,  she  was  in- 
formed that  she  was  busy,  and  could  not  see 
her  yet. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  things  more  appal- 
ling than  the  displeasure,  on  principle,  or  an 
habitually  mild,  forgiving,  and  fine-tempered 
being — ^it  seems  to  throw  such  deep  shade  of 
blame  on  the  offender!  for,  how  strong  and 
how  just  must  the  provocation  be,  that  can 
call  forth  the  expression  of  resentment  from  a 
creature  meek  from  nature,  and  still  more  so 
from  principle !  Lucy  did  not  know  how  to 
endure  this  proof  of  Catherine's  indignation ; 
and  rushing  down  stairs  she  burst  into  the 
room  where  the  gentlemen  were,  saying, "  She 
is  so  angry,  she  will  not  see  me !" 

This  unusual  indulgence  of  anger  in  a  beinff 
so  gentle,  as  Catherine,  was  not  heard  by  Lord 
Shirley  without  very  painful  sensations ;  for  it 
was  a  proof  how  strongly  she  resented  any 
thing  disrespectful  to  his  rival  Melvyn ;  and 
an  agonizing  suspicion  withered  the  blossoms 
of  his  successful  love.  But  while  they  were 
thinking  over  in  uneasy  silence  this  unwonted 
conduct  in  Catherine,  she  entered  with  all  the 
calm  dignity  in  her  manner  indicative  of  a  mind 
at  ease  with  itself,  and  her  first  words  apolo- 
gized to  Lucy  for  not  having  admitted  her. 

The  truth  was,"  said  she,  I  was  writing 
my  answer  to  Mr.  Melvyn,  and  I  did  not  like 
to  be  interrupted." 

"  It  was  an  important  task,  no  doubt,"  ob- 
served Lord  Shiriey. 

It  was,"  answered  Catherine.  "  When 
a  man  has  paid  a  woman  the  greatest  compli- 
ment any  man  can  pay  her,  namely,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  trust  his  happmess  in  her 
hands,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  civility  at 
least,  though  expressed  in  such  guarded  lait- 
guage  as  wholly  to  preclude  hope.  To  tell 
Mr.  Melvyn  that  I  was  already  engaged  to 
you,  my  dear  lord,  before  either  my  aunt  or 
your  own  family  are  acouainted  with  our  en- 
gagement, would  have  keen  improper  in  the 
highest  degree ;  nor  could  I  have  mentioned 
it  even  had  the  case  been  different ;  because 
it  would  have  seemed  like  giving  that  engage- 
ment as  the  reason  of  my  refusal,  and  not  the 
rejecting  sentiments  of  my  heart." 

"True,  very  true,"  said  the  General  and 
Lucyboth  at  once. 

"Then,  how  did  you  word  your  refnsall— 
Is  it  gone  1"  asked  Lord  Shirley,  eagerly. 

"  It  is." 

"My  dear  girl,"  cried  the  General,  "we 
should  not  have  objected,  I  am  sure,  to  what- 
ever you  thought  proper  to  write,  but  I  hope 
you  can  show  us  a  copy  of  your  answer." 

"No  doubt;  and  I  hope  you  will  own  that 
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my  answer,  thoagh  sent  without  your  appro- 
bation, is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  it.**  So 
saying,  she  presented  it  to  them ;  and  it  was 
as  follows : — 

"Sir,  —  I  beg  leave  to  thank  you  very  re- 
spectfully, for  the  obliging  intentions  and  flat- 
tering  wishes  expressed  in  the  letter  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  you ;  but 
I  must,  at  the  same  time,  assure  you  that  it 
is  equally  out  of  my  jDou;er,  as  my  inclinntion^ 
to  grant  you  such  a  return  as  you  solicit;  and 
that  I  never  can  be  more  to  you  than 
•*  Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

•*  And  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  Cathekine  Shirlet.'* 

«« And  pray,  were  certain  words  scored  in 
the  original,  as  these  are  V  asked  Lord 
Shirley. 

•»  Certainly.*' 
Well,  then,  I  have  generosity  enough  to 
pity  Melvyn.*'  But  Lord  Shirley  still  i^e- 
pined  in  his  heart,  at  the  tenderness  of  feeling 
towards  Melvyn,  as  he  thought  it,  which  had 
made  Catherine  angry  with  her  friend;  and 
that  decision  of  character,  which  had  led  her 
to  write  and  send  her  refusal,  without  show- 
ing it  to  the  General. 

I  always  thought,  early  in  our  acauaint- 
ance,**  said  he  to  himself,  that  she  had  grreat 
independence  and  proud  decision  of  character  f 
no  desirable  qualities  in  a  wife;  —  but  then 
they  are  counterbalanced  by  so  many  virtues  !** 

Lord  Shirley  was  right  in  considering  Mel- 
vyn as  an  object  of  pity  when  he  received 
Catherine's  answer.  For  he  was  a  libertine, 
loving  for  the  first  time  in  bis  life ;  and  Cathe- 
rine's timid  manner  in  his  presence,  united  to 
Lord  Shirley's  jealousy,  had  really  given  him 
strong  hopes  that  his  affection  was  returned. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  her  letter  for  even 
his  vanify  to  hang  a  hope  upon ;  and  he,  who 
heretofore  had  never  sighed  in  vain,  was  not 
only  a  rejected  lover,  but  had  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  proud  Shirleys  to  represent  him 
as  such.  But  if  they  did  so  represent  him, 
he  was  resolved  to  deny  the  fact;  and  by 
looks,  and  nods,  and  winks,  —  a  language  he 
was  completely  roaster  of, — he  resolved  to  in- 
sinuate that,  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  try  his 
fortune  with  Miss  Shirley,  he  should  certainly 
have  succeeded. 

I  think,"  said  the  General,  two  days  after 
this  happened,  **that  I  have  indulged  your 
whims  long  enough,  and  that  etiquette  demands 
I  should  write  to  my  sister,  and  you  to  yours, 
Lionel,  and  so  on  to  those  who  have  a  right 
to  expect  such  a  ooromunication." 

The  earl  and  Catherine  reluctantly  assented 
to  the  necessity;  and  accordingly  they  both 
wrote  whatever  letters  they  judged  necessary. 

The  letters  of  the  sisters,  who  were  both 
settled  in  Scotland,  were  cold,  but  civil ;  and 
Mrs.  Sainton's  was  very  like  herself,  for  it 
was  as  follows : 


Dear  Brotber-^1  congratulate  ^ou  on  Miss 
Shirley's  great  good  luck;  she  is  the  most 
fortunate  of  her  sex ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  she 
will  do  nothing  to  disgrace  the  high  situation 
and  the  noble  husband  she  has  so  unexpected-, 
ly  obtained  ; — I  say  unexpectedly,  for  1  had 
no  doubt  but  that  she  would  have  taken  up 
with  Melvyn, — and  in  such  things  I  have  a 
sharp  discerning  eye,— but  I  conclude  she  has 
thought  better  of  it.  I  intend  to  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  you  in  form  to-morrow,  but  shall 
return  at  night.  I  suppose,  brother,  now  you 
are  going  to  lose  your  idol,  you  will  want  me 
to  come  back  to  you,  in  order  to  resume  the 
management  of  your  house ;  but  I  beg  leave 
to  inform  you  that  I  am  going  to  assume  the 
government  of  a  house  of  my  own,  and  shall 
no  longer  require  the  protection  of  a  brother. 
Your  affectionate  sister, 

*^Jane  Bavkton." 

••This  is  a  very  strange  letter,"  said  the 
General ;  ••  I  protest  I  believe  the  old  lady  is 
going  to  be  married, — though  as  to  requiring 
my  protection  no  longer,  I  have  thought  she 
had  no  need  of  it  these  five-and-thirty  years. 
My  poor  child  !  it  is  evident  she  is  wounded, 
ndt  pleased,  at  your  happy  prospects ;  and  I 
dare  say  in  her  heart  she  is  sorry  you  did  not 
marry  Melvyn." 

••I  am  sure,  sir,"  said  Catherine,  "you 
misjudge  my  poor  aunt.  But  let  roe  read  the 
letter  myself."  And  when  read,  not  even 
Catherine's  charity  could  form  a  favourable 
judgment  of  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  writer. 

••  Forgive  my  freedom,"  cried  Lucy ;  •'  but 
I  must  say  that,  if  I  too  had  been  going  to  be 
a  countess,  I  much  fear  that  the  coroner's  in- 
quest would  be  now  sitting  in  New  Street" 

Mrs.  Baynton  did  coroe  to  dinner  the  next 
day ;  and  when  she  coldly  saluted  and  con- 
gratulated Catherine,  she  turned  her  cheek  to 
the  earl,  and  he  was  obliged  to  touch  it  with 
his  unwilling  lips ;  but  she  scarcely  deigned 
to  notice  Lucy. 

•'  So,"  said  she,  ••  good  people,"  when  the 
servants  had  left  the  room  after  dinner, 
••  though  you  have  been  so  much  out  of  the 
world,  you  have  not  been  unnoticed  by  it,  1 
can  tell  you  ;  and  a  most  ridiculous  report  has 
been  in  circulation,  namely,  that  the  earls 
Shirley  and  Llvesay  were  going  to  lead  to  the 
altar  Miss  Shirley  and  her  friend  Miss  Merle. 
For  my  part,  I  believed  both  reports  equally 
false,  but  one  I  was  sure  was  unfounded. 
Silly  and  drunken  and  profligate  as  the  poor 
Lord  Livesay  is,  I  do  not  think  him  likely  to 
marry  in  that  way  ;  but  I  thought  it  probable 
that  he  might  admire  and  follow  Miss  Merle. 
I  am  told.  Lord  Shirley,  that  he  has  turned  off 
an  old  mistress  that  he  had — is  that  true  1" 

•*  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  allude  to  ar- 
rangements of  this  nature,  in  the  company  of 
young  and  modest  women,**  replied  Lord 
Shirley,  resenting  this  malignant  attack  on 
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Lucy ;  "  but  if  you  will  farour  me  with  a  pri- 
rate  conference,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you 
any  information  on  the  subject  that  you  may 
reonire."  Mfs.  Baynton  bit  her  lip,  and  was 
sulky  and  silent  directly.  But,''  continued 
be,  I  have  something  to  say  relative  to  the 
report,  which  you  so  confidently  denied,  Mrs. 
Baynton ;  namely,  that  I  am  convinced  in  my 
own  mind,  if  my  friend  Lucy  had  smiled  in 
the  slightest  degree  on  the  young  earl,  she 
would  have  had  him  at  her  ieet,  coronet  and 
all." 

"  And  80  am  I," — "  And  so  am  I,"  said  the 
General  and  Catherine. 

*'  Well,  you  are  mighty  credulous,"  replied 
Mrs.  Baynton;  "and  I  really  believe  that 
young  person  has  bitten  you  with  her  demo- 
cracy, for  you  do  not  seem  at  all  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  such  a  mis-alliance." 

**0h!  d'propoa  of  alliances;  Mrs.  Baynton, 
are  you  about  to  form  an  alliance  yourself," 
asked  the  General,  for  your  letter  seems  to 
imply  as  much  1" 

Mrs.  Baynton  changed  colour,  fanned  her- 
self, looked  important,  simpered,  drew  up, 
frowned ;  and  at  length  said,  "  Brother,  I  am 
anived  at  years  of  discretion,  and — " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  the  General,  "long 
enough  to  have  survived  them,  1  fear." 

You  may  be  as  sarcastic  as  you  please, 
General  Shirley ;  but  I  have  an  independent 
fortune,  and  1  have  a  right  to  do  what  1  please 
with  it ;  therefore  I  must  trouble  you  not  to 
distress  yourself  needlessly  about  my  con- 
cerns. You  may  depend  upon  it,  when  I  mar- 
ry (and  here  she  forced  a  laugh)  you  shall  have 
wedding-favours,  not  excepting  Miss  Merle." 

"  The  first  and  last  favour,  madam,"  said 
Lucy,  "  I  have  ever  received  or  shall  receive 
from  yon ;  and  I  shall  value  it  accordingly." 

"Take  care,  take  care,  sister,  that  your 
choice  is  such  as  not  to  make  your  wedding- 
favours  too  strikingly  typical  of  your  bride- 
STOom's  smiles, — bright,  but  transient  in  the 
duration  of  their  brightness ;  and  worn  in  pub- 
lic for  a  week,  then  thrown  aside  and  visible 
no  more." 

"  Very  fanciful  and  pretty  indeed  ;  —  but 
really  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  if  you 
would  call  another  subject.  Pray  what  are  the 
usual  amusements  at  Hampton  f  besides  read- 
ing sermons  and  praying,  I  mean." 

"  Ob,  various !''  answered  the  General,  look- 
ing steadily  at  her;  "and,  strange  to  say,  we 
contrive  to  kill  time  here  without  slandering 
our  neighbours,  repeating  impertinent  reports, 
or  saying  rude  or  severe  things  of  people,  or  to 
them.  Then,  having  thus  passed  the  day,  we 
think  we  may  venture  to  close  it,  if  so  inclined, 
with  prayer,  and  preaching  too  if  we  like  it,  be- 
cause we  humbly  hope  that  to  preaching  we 
have  joined  practice." 

You  have  practised  preaching,  I  see  very 
clearly,  and  really  have  made  a  great  progress 
for  the  time,  brother,  he,  he,  he !  But  tell  me. 


young  ladies,  is  it  one  of  the  holy  habits  of 
Hampton  to  sit  over  the  wine  with  the  gentle- 
men f  for  it  is  getting  very  late,  and  I  am  ^o- 
ing  to  an  early  party  tnis  evening."  Catherine 
immediately  rose,  and  the  three  ladies  retired 
to  the  drawing-room. 

"  That  foolish  old  woman  has  alarmed  and 
vexed  me  much,"  said  the  General ;  "  for,  how- 
ever provoking  and  odd,  she  is  my  sister,  my 
only  sister,  after  all;  and  changed  as  that  face 
is  now,— though  she  looks  very  well  for  her 
years, — it  is  one  which  I  have  looked  upon  all 
my  life,  and  I  should  grieve  to  see  those  eyes 
not  only  dimmed  by  age,  but  also  by  tears 
wrung  from  them  by  ill-usage." 

"And  why  do  you  suppose  she  is  likely  to 
be  exposed  to  iti" 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  she  has  a  matrimonial  plan 
in  her  head ;  and  1  know  her  so  well,  that  if  I 
were  to  hint  to  her  the  necessity  and  precaution 
of  having  her  own  fortune  settled  on  her,  she 
would  fancy  I  spoke  from  interested  motives, 
and  was  afraid  that  I  and  Catherine  should  not 
be  the  better  for  it.  I  wish  you  could  hint  the 
propriety  of  such  unromantic  security  to  her." 

"  How  can  1,  ray  dear  sir,  when  1  am  going 
to  marry  your  heiress,  and  hers  if  the  law  had 
to  make  her  will  1" 

"True,  true;  but  perhaps  my  fears  are 
groundless ;  but  that  new  wig,  and  that  addi- 
tional tint  of  rouge,  and  that  comical  air,  as  if 
she  was  brooding  over  some  pleasant  secret,  all 
combine  to  give  me  painful  suspicions.  How- 
ever, sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof ; 
and  why  should  I  damp  my  joy  at  the  prospect 
of  a  marriage  which  is  all  my  heart  can  wish, 
by  the  fear  of  one  which  may  perhaps  never 
take  place  1" 

Mrs.  Baynton,  meanwhile,  was  showing  off 
in  the  drawing-room;  and  she  talked  so  much 
of  a  Mr.  Delaney,  and  repeated  his  sayings, 
and  how  he  looked  when  such  things  were 
said,  and  so  often  mentioned  him  as  having 
been  her  beau  at  this  place  and  the  other, 
that  Lucy  was  convinced  there  was  somethiner 
particular  between  them,  and  she  grravely  asked 
ner  whether  Mr.  Delaney  was  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman. 

"  Elderly  1  No  indeed  !"  was  the  abrupt 
answer.  And  Lucy  ventured  to  ask  no  more 
questions. 

At  length  her  carriage  was  announced,  and 
Lord  Shirley  came  to  hand  her  to  it. 

"  Well,  Jane,  good  night,  God  bless  you !" 
said  the  General  kissing  her;  "and  let  me 
remind  you,  that  should  you  ever  need  a  pro- 
tector and  a  home,  while  I  live  you  are  sure 
of  both." 

The  General  could  not  say  this  unmoved ; 
but  Mrs.  Baynton  heard  it  so;  and  muttering 
a  "  Dear  me,  brother !"  sprung  youthfully  into 
her  chariot. 

It  was  now  their  usual  hour  for  music ;  and 
the  lute,  the  guitar,  and  voice  of  Catherine 
had  always  power  to  dispel  the  General'* 
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gloom ;  and  Mrs.  Baynton  and  her  strange- 
ness were  forgotten. 

Two  days  afterwards,  however,  the  Gene- 
ral received  a  letter  from  his  sister,  signed 

Jane  Delaney,**  telling  him  she  was  married 
that  morning  to  the  man  of  her  heart ;  a  gen- 
tleman of  ancient  family  and  respectable  for- 
tune. The  General  was  at  first  speechless 
with  consternation ;  for  he  knew  Delaney  to 
be  a  complete  man  of  the  town.  True,  he 
was  of  an  ancient  family ;  but  he  had  entirely 
dissipated  his  fortune,  and  no  one  knew  how 
he  lived,  but  it  was  supposed  he  lived  by  gam- 
bling ;  and  though  it  was  no  wonder  that  De- 
laney, at  the  age  of  fiAy,  should  be  looking 
out  to  recruit  his  finances  by  a  wealthy  mar- 
riage, still  it  was  surprising,  he  thought,  that 
his  sister,  to  whom  his  character  must  have 
been  well  known,  should  have  thus  risked  her 
fortune  and  her  happiness. 

If  she  has  not  had  her  fortune  so  tied  up 
that  he  canH  touch  it,  she  is  a  ruined  wo- 
man!** cried  he.  **And  this  secresy  con- 
vinces me  that  no  settlements  have  been 
made!  Do,  my  dear  lord,  go  to  London,  and 
try  to  find  out  whether  my  suspicions  be  just 
or  not ;  and,  if  possible,  contrive  to  make  the 
best  of  what  cannot  be  helped." 

The  earl  did  so ;  and  found  on  inquiry  that 
his  relation  and  her  fortune  also  were  both  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  a  very  dissipated  man. 
On  hearing  this.  Lord  Shirley  hesitated  not  a 
moment,  but  went  to  pay  his  compliments  to 
the  new-married  pair,  who  had  taken  a  house 
near  Sheen. 

After  the  first  congratulations  were  over,  he 
desired  to  see  the  grounds,  which  were  exten- 
sive and  well  laid  out ;  and  as  Mr.  Delaney 
alone  accompanied  him,  the  earl  delicately  but 
firmly  represented  to  him,  that  not  having  his 
wife's  fortune  settled  on  her,  was  full  of  injus- 
tice to  her  and  danger  to  himself.  ^'For  you 
know,"  said  he,  "  what  your  habits  are ;  and 
if  there  was  money  tied  up  which  you  could 
not  play  away,  you  would  always  have  a  re- 
source left  for  yourself." 

To  be  brief,  Delaney  was  prevailed  upon  to 
let  two-thirds  of  his  wife's  fortune  be  settled 
on  her.  But  in  order  to  effect  this.  Lord  Shir- 
ley (exacting  at  the  same  time  a  solemn  pro- 
mise of  secresy)  gave  Mr.  Delaney  for  his 
own  use  a  considerable  sum  of  money;  but 
one  which  his  generous  nature  did  not  think 
too  much  to  give,  in  order  to  benefit  even  an 
unamiable  fellow-creature  and  relation. 

It  was  now  ufliversally  known  that  Lord 
Shirley  and  his  beautiful  cousin  were  soon  to 
be  united,  and  there  were  two  persons  who 
heard  the  news  with  the  same  feelings  as 
beamed  in  the  eyes  of  Milton's  devil  when  he 
beheld  our  first  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden ; 
but  more  of  them  hereafter.  Let  me  now  pro- 
ceed to  say,  that  as  soon  as  the  necessary  pre- 
parations could  be  made.  Lord  Shirley  received 
the  hand  of  Catherine  at  Hampton  church ;  no 


one  being  present,  according  to  her  particular 
desire,  but  the  General  and  her  friend.  The 
new-married  couple  set  off  immediately  on  a 
tour  of  some  length,  and  Lucy  returned  in  a 
very  depressed  state  of  mind  to  her  home ;  for 
she  feared,  notwithstanding  her  confidence  in 
Lord  Shirley's  regard,  that  the  unrestrained 
intercourse  which  she  had  been  wont  to  have 
with  Catherine  was  now  probably  lost  to  her 
for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Lord  Shirley  seemed  to  have  now  attained 
the  height  of  his  wishes.  He  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  only  woman  whom  he  had  ever 
loved,  and  that  woman  was  a  treasure  of 
beauty,  talents,  virtue,  and  piety.  Still  there 
were  moments  when  he  was  not  quite  happy. 
He  felt  that  before  he  married  he  ou^ht  to  have 
required  from  Catherine  an  explanation  of  that  _ 
mystery,  or  that  secret,  which  evidently  at 
times  had  visibly  afifected  her.  Her  strong 
emotion  and  faintness  on  the  birth-day  were, 
he  doubted  not,  caused  by  the  occasional  pre- 
sence of  some  object,  one  too  whom  she  feared 
he  should  encounter;  and  who  and  what  was 
that  object?  Has  she  loved,  and  loved  hope- 
lessly or  unworthily,  whispered  jealousy ;  and 
at  such  moments  Lord  Shirley's  feeling 
amounted  almost  to  agony.  But  now,  he  did 
not  like  to  require  this  explanation,  partly  be- 
cause he  was  ashamed  to  show  how  long  he 
had  remembered  the  circumstance,  and  now 
suspicioi^B  it  had  made  him;  and  secondly, 
because,  when  he  had  hinted  at  it,  however 
remotely,  he  saw  Catherine  assume  a  cold  re- 
serve of  manner,  which  showed  him  that,  if 
she  had  a  secret,  he  would  be  degraded  in  her 
eyes  by  trying  to  discover  it.  Lord  Shirley 
felt  that  before  they  married,  when  Catherine 
conditioned  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  day  as  she  chose,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  have  parties  or  go  to  parties  on  that 
day,  he  might  have  said,  I  require  in  return 
that  you  should  have  no  reserves  from  me." 
And  if  she  had  refused  to  explain  the  circum- 
stance that  distressed  him,  he  might  have  de- 
clined marrying  a  woman  who  thought  herself 
justified  in  having  a  secret  undisclosed  to  her 
husband,  and  was  likely  therefore  to  make 
her  husband  uneasy;  or  he  would  have  known 
on  what  conditions  he  was  to  marry  her,  and 
would  have  made  up  his  mind  to  the  conse- 
quences. 

I  think,  Catherine,"  said  he  to  her  one 
day  on  their  journey,  I  have  never  seen  any 
symptoms  in  you  of  similar  seizures  to  those 
which  you  had  on  the  birth-day  1"  • 

At  that  moment  Catherine  stooped  to  pick 
up  a  brooch  which  she  had  drooped;  and 
when  she  raised  up  her  head  again,  she 
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calmly  replied,  No,  my  dear  lord,  those  sei- 
zures as  you  call  them  are  not  frequent  with 
me." 

What  should  I  call  them,  then,  if  they 
were  not  seizures  V 

It  is  quite  immaterial  what  name  you  pve 
them,**  she  replied,  fixing  her  eyes  on  his  race, 
in  which  she  saw  an  expression  of  most  per- 
turbed curiosity  and  suspicion ;  and  she  sigh- 
ed with  mortification  and  regret  as  she  beheld 
it. 

The  fourth  of  June  is  very  near  again ; 
perhaps  these  attacks  are  yearly  ones ;  perhaps 
you  may  be  so  seized  again  T* 

"  Perhaps  so,'*  replied  Catherine ;  and  evi- 
dently changed  the  conversation. 

No  man  likes  to  own  that  he  is  either  sus- 
picious or  jealous;  therefore  Lord  Shirlev 
dropped  the  subject  without  daring  to  speak 
plainer.  But  Catherine  had  seen  and  heard 
enough  to  lower  the  tone  of  her  expectations, 
had  her  habitual  piety  allowed  it  to  be  too 
higrh.  For,  blest  as  she  was  in  a  union  with 
a  man  whom  she  loved  with  all  the  chastised 
yet  fervent  tenderness  of  a  woman's  lawful 
love,  she  saw  that  there  were  faults  in  his  na- 
ture, which  might  call  forth  all  her  powers  of 
patience  and  forbearance.  Yes,"  said  Cathe- 
rine in  the  solitude  of  her'  own  room,  even 
in  my  brilliant  and  envied  lot,  there  is  enough 
to  keep  my  convictions  alive  that  this  world  is 
a  state  of  probation,  not  of  perfect  happiness ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  my  prosperity  I  *  rejoice 
with  trembling.' " 

When  Lord  and  Lady  Shirley  returned  from 
their  tour,  a  severe  trial  awaited  the  afiection- 
ate  heart  of  the  latter, — and  that  was  the  ap- 
proaching departure  of  Lucy  Merle  for  Amer- 
ica. Her  mother  was  already  on  the  eve  of 
hers,  having  been  sent  .for  by  her  husband, 
who  had  lately  been  able  to  procure  employ- 
ment which  promised  him  considerable  emolu- 
ment; and  as  Mrs.  Merle  was  fondly  devoted 
to  him,  she  resolved  to  obey  his  summons  in- 
stantly, leaving  Lucy  to  settle  her  affairs,  and 
follow  her  in  another  fleet. 

Lucy,  though  she  loved  her  father,  was  not 
sorry  to  remain  in  England  a  little  longer,  and 
at  her  own  disposal.  Her  regret  at  leaving 
England  was,  however,  lessened  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  Lady  Shirley  could  not  be  to 
her  what  Catherine  Shirley  had  been.  Still 
she  knew  that,  had  she  remained  in  England, 
she  eould  have  seen  her  whenever  she  wished 
it;  if  she  was  ill,  she  could  have  nursed  her; 
if  afflicted,  she  could  have  soothed  her  by 
participating  in  her  sorrows; — and  now  the 
vast  Atlantic  was  to  roll  between  them !  But 
she  will  no  longer  want  me,*'  thought  the  af- 
fectionate girl,  and  she  tried  to  make  the  self- 
ish yield  to  the  benevolent  feeling.  It  was, 
however,  with  grateful  joy  that  she  received 
a  note  from  the  earl,  informing  her  that  as 
soon  as  her  mother  was  sailed,  he  requested 
her  to  consider  his  house  as  her  home  for  as 
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long  a  time  as  it  suited  her  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land. 

At  lenc;th  the  day  was  fixed  for  Mrs.  Merle 
to  leave  London ;  and  Catherine,  after  sitting 
some  time  in  serious  abstraction,  told  Lord 
Shirley  she  was  going  as  soon  as  she  had 
breakfasted  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Merle. 

Then  I  will  have  the  pleasure  pf  accom- 
panying you,"  said  the  earl,  as  I  am  always 
glaa  ofan  opportunity  of  showing  my  respect 
and  regard  to  Miss  Merle;  and  I  Know  she  is 
more  pleased  with  attention  to  her  mother  than 
to  herself." 

Most  kindly  felt,  and  most  kindly  meant," 
replied  Catherine  with  some  embarrassment  of 
manner ;  but  I  had  rather  go  alone ;  and  I 
will  tell  Mrs.  Merie  that  I  alone  prevented 
your  accompanying  me." 

Rather  go  alone,  Catherine! — ^That  is  a 
mortifying  confession  both  to  my  self-love 
and  my  aUection.  What  can  there  be  in  youi 
adieu  to  Mrs.  Merle  which  I  may  not  wit- 
ness 1" 

Nothing  in  our  adieu,  certainly;  for  I 
shall  not  be  so  much  overcome  as  to  make  y6u 
apprehensive  for  my  life.  However,"  she 
added  afler  a  pause,  if  you  wish  to  go,  I 
shall  be  glad  of  your  company." 

If  I  were  like  some  men,  I  should  refuse 
to  go  after  your  first  refusal." 

But  as  there  are  few  men  like  jou,  my 
dear  Shirley,  and  you  are  formed  to  give,  not 
take  an  example,  I  know  you  will  go ;"  and 
Lord  Shirley,  pleased  with  the  compliment, 
and  incapable  of  acting  from  the  dictates  of 
pique,  promised  to  profit  by  the  permission 
which  she  gave. 

Lucy's  good  feelings  and  her  mother's  weak 
ones  were  ratified  by  this  visit  from  the  earl ; 
and  Mrs.  Merle  repeated  her  joy  at  seeing  his 
lordship,  and  *^  how  good  it  was  in  his  lord- 
ship to  call  to  bid  her  good-bye,"  so  oflen, 
that  his  lordship  was  almost  sick  of  his  title. 
— But  it  was  not  long  before  Catherine  re- 
quested to  see  Mrs.  Nrarle  alone ;  and  Lucy, 
apologizing  to  Lord  Shirley  for  leaving  him, 
hastily  followed  her  mother  and  Catherine. 

Then  she  had  some  private  business  with 
Mrs.  Merie  1"  thought  Lord  Shiriey.  "  In 
vain  do  I  try  to  conquer  my  suspicions ;  there 
certainly  is  some  mystery  hanging  over  her 
residence  with  the  Merles !" 

It  was  at  least  twenty  minutes  before  Lucy 
returned  to  the  room,  and  apologized  in  a  fear- 
ful and  hurried  manner  for  Catherine's  con- 
tinued abseigtce ;  but  at  length  she  herself  ap- 
peared, followed  by  Mrs.  Merie ;  and  her  look 
was  agitated,  her  cheek  pale,  while  Mrs. 
Merle's  countenance  exhibited  the  traces  of 
recent  passion,  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed 
with  the  crimson  of  strong  emotion. 

•*  My  dear  lord,"  said  Catherine,  «*  I  am 
ready  to  attend  you  directly."  And  the  carl 
ran^  for  the  carriage. 

THll  it  was  announced,  no  word  was  spoken  ; 
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and  when  she  rose  to  depart,  Catherine  coldly 
took  Mrs.  Merle's  hand,  and  wished  her  health 
and  happiness.  Lord  Shirley  bowed  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  echoed  the  good  wishes,  while 
Mrs.  Merle  with  rather  a  haughty  toss  of  her 
head  wished  them  the  same ;  and  Lucy,  giv- 
ing way  to  a  violent  burst  of  tears,  rushed  past 
them,  and  left  the  room. 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  the  carriage,  Cathe- 
rine leaned  back,  and,  throwing  her  handker- 
chief over  her  face,  gave  way  herself  to  tears, 
and  so  violently  as  to  excite  Lord  Shirley's 
wonder  more  than  his  sympathy. 

What  can  have  overset  you  in  this  man- 
ner 1"  said  he;  certainly  not  parting,  though 
it  be  for  ever,  with  that  disagreeable  woman ; 
especially  as  I  saw  little  cordiality  in  your 
last  adieu." 

No ;  I  am  not  suffering  from  ^ief  for  her 
departure,"  replied  Catherine;  **but  from 
disappointment.  I  hoped  before  she  went 
that  she  would  have  enabled  me  to  do  an  act 
of  justice,  and  she  has  refused  to  do  it." 

What  act  of  justice?"  asked  Lord  Shirley 
anxiously. 

I  cannot  explain  myself,"  answered  Ca- 
therine ;  and  I  conjure  you,  if  you  love  me, 
to  ask  no  further,  but  change  the  conversa- 
tion." 

How  strange  and  mysterious !"  said  the 
earl ;  but  so  conjured,  I  must  obey ;  yet  I 
must  beg  you  to  remember,  that  if  1  am  con- 
fiding, you  ought  to  be  generous,  and  not 
impose  a  greater  weight  on  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  a  husband  than  he  can  with  pro- 
priety be  expected  to  bear." 

Catherine  spoke  not ;  but  looking  at  Lord 
Shirley  with  great  tenderness,  she  pressed  his 
hand  affectionately  between  both  hers;  and 
some  time  before  they  reached  Grosvenor 
Square,  Lord  Shiriey  had  yielded  to  her  ef- 
forts to  change  the  conversation. 

I  am  now  going  to  enter  upon  a  very  pain- 
ful task.  To  take  the  mask  from  vice,  and 
to  exhibit  both  a  man  and  woman  under  the 
influence  of  passions  the  most  various  and 
diabolical, — and  leagued  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  peace  and  blackening  the  repu- 
tation, of  that  virtue  that  never  even  in  thought 
purposely  offended  them,  is  a  necessity  from 
which,  while  yielding  to  it,  my  inmost  heart 
recoils ;  and  I  hope  1  may  be  allowed  to  hint  at 
crimes,  rather  than  detail  them,  in  the  course  < 
of  the  following  narrative. 

Sophia  Clermont  was  the  spoiled  heiress  of 
a  weak  unprincipled  father.  Her  mother  died 
early,  and  her  rather  married  again;  but  as 
his  second  wife  had  unfortunately  no  children, 
the  little  Sophia  still  remained  a  first  object, 
and  Mrs.  Clermont  took  as  much  pains  to 
•spoil  her  as  her  father  did.  But  I  am  weary 
of  detailing  the  progress  of  ruin  which  is  visi- 
ble in  the  career  of  spoiled  children ;  tempers 
uncorrected ;  passions  unrestrained ;  and  sel^ 


ishness,  the  parent  of  callousness  of  heart, 
universally  triumphant! 

Sophia  Clermont  had  great  quickness  of 
talents;  and  though  misled  by  the  bad  ex- 
amples of  her  father  and  her  mother-in-law, 
she  f«1t  a  most  decided  contempt  for  the  beings 
whose  vices  had  corrupted  her.  She  discerned 
in  the  latter,  a  woman  of  impure  conversation, 
of  lax  morality,  an^  of  idle  habits ;  and  in  the 
former  she  beheld  a  man  by  turns  a  tyrant  and 
a  driveller,  the  uxorious  idolater  of  his  wife, 
and  the  frowning  malevolent  tyrant.  The 
consequences  of  association  with  such  a  pair 
were  only  too  natural ;  the  purity  and  inno- 
cence of  her  mind  were  destroyed  by  the  wife 
and  the  moral  restraints  weakened,  if  not 
annihilated ;  while  the  religious  ones  were 
utterly  banished  by  the  avowed  scepticism  of 
the  husband. 

Sophia  Clermont's  knowledge  of  evil  was 
not  long  confined  to  theory  only ;  but  good 
luck,  and  the  confidence  which  she  fearlessly 
and  unblushingly  placed  in  the  parents  who 
had  prepared  her  young  mind  for  guilt,  saved 
her  reputatioif  from  the  danger  that  threatened 
it;  and  when  her  fiither  and  his  wife  were 
carried  off  by  a  bad  fever,  at  little  more  than 
the  middle  stage  of  their  existence.  Miss  Cler- 
mont appeared  as  a  voung  and  beautiful  heir- 
ess in  the  world  of  fashion ;  and  spite  of  her 
manners,  which  were  almost  too  sieducing  to 
be  consistent  with  innate  propriety,  she  was 
considered  as  an  innocent  woman,  and  no  sus- 
picion of  her  early  frailty  had  ever  reached 
the  scenes  in  which  she  now  moved.  Year, 
however,  succeeded  to  year,  and  still  she  was 
unmarried;  and  though  suitor  succeeded  to 
suitor,  no  one  bore  away  the  envied  prize. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  feel  for  any  one  a  passion 
strong  enough  to  conquer  the  scruples  which 
the  consciousness  of  secret  guilt  might  oppose 
to  her  marryine;  for  I  believe  there  can  be 
few  women  so  depraved,  as  not  to  shrink  with 
a  feeling  of  almost  virtuous  horror  from  the 
idea  of  givinff  to  the  honourable  protection  of 
a  confiding  husband,  a  woman  consciously 
stained  witn  previous  though  secret  criminali- 
ty. Be  that  as  it  may,  Sophia  Clermont  was 
still  unmarried;  and  from  the  attractions  of 
her  person  and  countenance,  and  the  seduc- 
tion of  her  manners,  was  still  the  tenor  of 
wives  and  the  envy  of  single  women,  ^hen 
Lord  Shirley  first  entered  on  his  career  of 
fashionable  life,  and  was  consequently  am- 
bitious of  being  known  to  the  syren  who  had 
fascinated  so  many  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  impression  which  each  made  on  the 
other,  though  equal  in  strength,  was  different 
in  its  nature.  Lord  Shiriey  felt  the  full  force 
of  Sophia's  power  to  charm  as  a  mistress,  but 
he  felt  not  the  slightest  wish  to  secure  her  as 
his  wife;  and  he  therefore  felt  she  was  a 
woman  to  be  shunned,  for  his  honour  and  his 
principles  prevented  his  wishing  to  become 
her  seducer,  and  she  was  certainly  not  the 
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Mirt  of  woman  to  whom  he  wished  to  give  his 
name,  and  his  rank. 

Miss  Clermont,  on  the  contrary,  beheld  in 
Lord  Shirley  the  only  man  to  whom  she 
could  ev^er  bear  to  surrender  her  liberty ;  and 
he  became  very  soon  the  only' wish  and  pas- 
sion of  her  impassioned  nature.  In  vain  did 
Lord  Shirley  avoid  her  society.  She  con- 
trtved  to  be  in  his  way  wherever  he  was  ex- 
pected. Yet  at  first  90  guarded  was  her  man- 
ner, and  80  timid  her  expression,  that  though 
Lord  Shirley  suspected  her  attachment,  he 
could  not  be  unite  certain  of  it;  but  finding 
this  method  or  proceeding  too  slow  and  too 
unsure,  she  suffered  herself  to  give  way  to 
the  misery  of  unrequited  love;  and  by  her 
sighs,  and  the  mournful  tenderness  of  her 
countenance,  wherever  she  met  the  earl,  she 
showed  herself  given  up  to  that  abandonment 
of  tender  sorrow,  which,  though  it  might 
flatter  his  vanity,  disgusted  his  sense  of  pro- 
priety, and  made  her  further  than  ever  from 
the  attainment  of  her  end. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Lord  Shirley's  insensl 
bility  to  the  honour  of  carrying  off  the  greatest 
beauty  and  heiress  of  the  day,  and  of  conauer 
ing  that  inyulnerable  heart  which  had  so  long 
been  besieged  in  vain,  was  the  wonder  of 
everybody  who  knew  not  the  earl's  strength 
of  mind,  and  the  rigidness  of  his  ideas  with 
respect  to  female  conduct  and  manners.  He 
was  too  rich  to  be  bribed  by  her  wealth,  too 
young  and  too  much  admired  to  want  to  marry 
the  first  beauty  whom  he  saw,  and  valued  tlie 
possession  of  his  heart  at  too  high  a  rate,  to 
yield  it  to  the  weak  woman  who  gave  him 
hers  unsought. 

Sophia  Clermont,  to  whom  conquest  had 
hitherto  been  habitual,  and  who  had  therefore 
never  expected  to  fail  of  making  any  man  her 
slave  whom  she  wished  to  captivate,  was  ren- 
dered nearly  frantic  by  the  insensibility  of  the 
earl ;  and  as  she  had  never  been  taught  to  re- 
strain any  passion  within  the  bounds  either  of 

f propriety  or  virtue,  she  resolved  to  try,  as  a 
ast  resource,  whether  Lord  Shirley's  vanity 
might  not  be  made  the  means  of  awakening 
his  sensibility.  Accordingly,  she  got  a  friend 
to  hint  to  him  that  a  young  and  beautiful  heir- 
ess was  dving  for  him,  and  that  a  physician 
was  actually  called  in. ' 

Lord  Shirley  affected  to  laugh  at  the  tale  as 
false,  and  coolly  said,  *^Poor  thing!  how 
cruelly  neglected  must  the  education  of  that 
younff  person  have  been,  who  could  be  so 
completely  subdued  by  love  for  any  man !" 

The  next  and  most  darin?  step  was  to 
address  the  earl  himself,  which  she  did  cer- 
tainly in  touching  and  impassioned  language, 
stating  herself  to  be  as  she  believed  on  her 
death-bed,  and  therefore  she  hoped  the  most 
rigid  of  women  would  think  her  privileged  to 
own  and  claim  his  pity  fot  a  hopeless  and 
ardent  attachment  which  had  cut  her  off  in  the 
very  prime  of  her  existence ; — and  this  letter 


concluded  with  an  earnest  wish  to  see  him 
before  she  breathed  her  last. 

Lord  Shirley  could  not  read  this  letter  un- 
moved ;  and,  however  he  might  despise  her 
weakness,  he  pitied  her  sufferings.  But  he 
did  not  like  to  grant  her  the  desired  interview, 
unless  he  was  sure  she  was  really  dying;  as 
his  suspicious  nature,  and  indeed  his  know- 
ledge of  character  led  him  to  think  that  the 
woman  who  had  so  little  self-restriction  as  to 
give  way  in  so  improper  a  manner  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  her  feelings,  might  also  be  artful 
enough  to  feign  the  danger  to  which  she  was 
really  not  exposed.  But  Sophia*s  physician 
was  a  young  man,  and  very  much  devoted  to  her 
and  her  charms.  He  therefore,  either  from>  want 
of  skill  and  experience  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  her  symptoms,  or  from  being  led 
by  partiality  to  believe  her  account  of  her 
state,  rather  than  trust  to  his  own  opinion,  as- 
sured the  earl  that  he  believed  Miss  Clermont 
to  be  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  to  be  sinking 
very  fast;  adding,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
And  the  world  is  going  to  lose  its  brightest 
ornament !" 

Lord  Shirley,  on  hearing  this,  was  shocked 
at  his  suspicions ;  and  being  equally  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  that  untimely  fate  which  he  had 
so  innocently  occasioned,  he  hesitated  no 
longer  to  grant  the  requested  interview.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  wrote  a  guarded  answer,  but  full 
of  respectful  feeling  towards  tlie  unhappy 
writer  of  the  letter,  promising  to  call  on  her  at 
any  hour  she  would  appoint.  She  fixed  an 
hour  the  next  day,  ana  Lord  Shirley  was 
punctual  to  his  appointment. 

Sophia  Clermont  had  intended  to  make  a 
very  passionate  display  of  her  tenderness,  in 
this  interview,  which  took  place  in  a  room 
darkened  in  order  to  hide,  not  the  ravages 
which  grief  and  sickness  had  made  in  her  per- 
son, but  to  conceal  the  glaring  fact  that  they 
had  made  none  worth  noticing,  while  she  re- 
clined on  a  chaise  lounge  in  a  very  becoming 
undress  and  supported  by  pillows ;  but  as  soon 
as  she  saw  Lord  Shiriey,  all  her  intended 
acting  was  lost  in  real  feeling,  and  the  paltry* 
artifice  of  her  character  was  annihilated  for  a 
while  by  the  manly  and  ingenuous  sensibility 
of  his.  They  were  both  of  them  at  first  too 
much  agitated  to  speak.  And  when  Lord  Shir- 
1^  spoxe,  he  expressed  with  ^reat  energy  his 
sorrow  for  her  situation,  and  his  hope  that  she 
would  still  recover. 

"To  recover,  is  neither  my  hope  nor  my 
wish,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  ventured  to  re- 
quest this  interview  in  order  to  beg  a  favour  of 
you,  my  lord;  —  I  want  you  to  promise  to 
accept  the  bequest  I  wish  to  make  you,  and 
then  almost  the  only  care  I  have  in  dying  will 
be  removed." 

^*  I  would  do  any  thing,  however  painful  to 
me,  to  oblige  you ;  and  I  will  even,  if  you  de- 
sire it,  accept  a  bequest,  but  I  hope  not  a  large 
one." 
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Sophia  faintly  smiled,  and  said  Certainly 
a  Tery  large  bequest,  but  not  one  of  money. ' 
It  was  her  poor,  as  she  called  them,  on  an  es- 
tate of  hers  that  joined  one  of  Lord  Shirley's ; 
and  on  this  estate  she  had  lately,  in  imitation 
of  him,  and  in  order  to  gain  his  eood  opinion, 
erected  schools  and  cottages,  and  she  now  re- 
quested him  to  see  that  these  institutions  were 
properly  kept  up,  and  her  poor  properly  main- 
tained out  of  the  funds  for  that  puipose  which 
she  had  left. 

Lord  Shirley,  relieved  in  mind  by  this  ex- 
planation, readily  promised  compliance;  and  as 
tie  looked  at  her,  Sophia  saw  in  his  expressive 
countenance,  that  never  before  had  his  ejes 
dwelt  on  her  with  such  tender  admiration. 
This  conviction  awakened  such  hope  in  her 
bosom,  that,  conscious  she  could  not  long  con- 
tinue the  dying  weakness  which  it  was  her  in- 
terest to  affect,  she  complained  of  being  very 
faint,  and  extending  her  oeautiful  hand  to  Lord 
Shirley,  befirsed  him  to  leave  her.  Lord  Shir- 
ley respectraliy  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  slowly  withdrew,  but  looking  back  when 
he  reached  the  door,  saw  the  invalid  raising 
herself  on  her  couch  without  any  great  appa- 
rent effort;  while,  as  she  bent  forward,  the 
liffht  from  the  only  open  part  of  the  window, 
fell  upon  her  face,  and  he  saw  with  some  sur- 
prise that  that  lovely  face  had  not  lost  much 
of  its  bloom,  and  certainly  none  of  its  round- 
ness ;  and  yet  she  was  said  to  be  dying,  and 
she  said  so  herself! 

This  sight  made  him  suspect  the  reality  of 
her  danger,  and  he  began  also  to  think  the  be- 
quest ostentatious.  In  short,  when  once  sus- 
picion and  distrust  get  possession  of  the  mind, 
their  influence  increases  every  moment,  and 
Lord  Shirley  almost  repented  of  having  even 
for  a  moment  thought  of  administering  to  her 
the  medicine  of  hope. 

Lord  Shirley  had  met  on  the  stairs  a  friend 
of  Sophia--one  of  those  women  who  have  that 
sort  of  profligate  unprincipled  good-nature, 
which  leads  them  to  wish  to  say  pleasant  ra- 
ther than  true  things ;  and  this  lady  assured 
iier  that  she  met  Lord  Shirley  in  such  a  trans- 
port of  grief,  as  could  only  proceed  from  such 
tender  pity  as  must,  if  not  already  love,  cer- 
tainly become  so  in  time. 

Sophia's  vanity  made  her  easily  believe  this 
welcome  tale,  while  her  reason  forgot  to  sug- 
gest, that  if  this  were  the  state  of  Lord  Shir- 
ley's heart,  what  motive  could  there  be  for  his 
not  revealing  iti  However,  she  now  thought 
that,  afler  having  caused  herself  to  be  repre- 
sented not  only  as  at  the  point  of  death,  but 
also  as  dead,  it  was  high  time  to  end  the  farce, 
and  seem  to  be  slowly  recovering ;  which  she 
did,  to  the  great  joy  of  Lord  Shirley,  who 
when  he  heard  she  was  no  more,  had  endured 
self-apbraldings,  and  misery,  for  which  his 
reason  disowned  all  necessity,  though  his  feel- 
ings persisted  in  prompting  them. 

Sophia  soon  assured  him  she  was  better. 


under  her  own  hand,  attributing  her  recovery 
to  the  effect  of  the  kind  interest  which  she 
was  told  he  had  expressed  for  her;  and  as- 
suring him,  that  having  seen  death  so  near, 
and  being  weaned  by  this  awful  trial  from 
the  passions  and  their  warfare ;  all  she  now 
wished  for  was  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her 
days,  which  she  felt  would  not  be  long,  in  the 
society  of  the  few  whom  her  bead  and  heart 
approved ;  and  the  onlynhing  she  required  of 
the  earl  was,  occasionally  to  join  the  select 
society  that  had  promised  to  assemble  at  her 
house,  during  her  slow  convalescence. 

Lord  Shirley  thought  it  would  be  churlish 
in  him  to  refuse  this  ref^uest;  though  by  un- 
reservedly complying  with  it  he  exposed  him- 
self to  the  influence  of  such  fascinations  as 
few  men  could  have  been  able  to  resist ;  and 
Sophia's  presence  became  every  day  more  ne- 
cessary to  his  amusement  if  not  to  his  happi- 
ness. 

But  she  presumed. too  much  and  too  soon 
on  the  advantage  which  she  had  gained. 
Again  she  allowed  her  eyes  to  talk  a  stronger 
language  than  that  of  friendship,  and  Lord 
Shirley  was  once  more  on  his  guard.  One 
evening  she  had  taken  him  bto  another  room 
to  consult  him  on  some  improvements  which 
she  wished  to  ihake  in  her  plans  for  the  poor, 
one  of  the  earl's  favourite  pursuits ;  and  in 
discussing  them,  they  showed  such  a  marked 
similarity  in  their  views  and  sentiments,  and 
the  earl  regarded  her  with  such  animated  and 
tender  pleasure,  that  she  unguardedly  exclaim- 
ed, O  Lord  Shirley  !  united  as  we  thus  are 
in  the  most  important  and  best  pursuits  of  life, 
why  cannot  our  union  be  otherwise  completed  1 
Is  It,  tell  me— is  it  indeed  impossible  that  I 
may  ever  hope  to  be  more  to  you  than  I  now 
am  1" 

Lord  Shiriey,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  was 
for  a  moment  unable  to  answer.  At  length  he 
recovered  himself,  and  with  some  firmness  of 
manner  said,  **This  is  surely  not  a  proper  time 
or  place  to  discuss  so  delicate  a  point;  but,  if 
you  wish  i^  I  will  no  longer  shrink  from  meet- 
ing the  subject  fairly,  and  I  will  do  myself 
th.e  honour  of  calling  on  you  at  any  time  you 
like  for  that  purpose.^' 

Sophia,  though  she  saw  in  this  proposal  as 
much  to  fear  as  to  hope,  consented  to  it ;  and 
a  day  and  hour  were  fixed.  The  earl  began 
by  assuring  her  that  he  thought  her  not  only 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  attractive  woman 
also  that  he  had  ever  seen,  but  the  most  elo- 
quent and  the  cleverest  woman  that  he  had 
ever  conversed  with ;  and  such  was  and  ever 
had  been  her  influence  over  his  feelings,  that 
it  was  the  completest  victory  which  his  reason 
ahd  his  self-knowledge  ever  gained  over  him, 
when  they  positively  forbade  him  to  seek  her 
hand  in  marriage. 

Positively  forbid !"  exclaimed  Sophia ; 

Oh !  do  not  say  so,  or  you  will  drive  me  to 
distraction." 
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Better  that  I  should  do  eo  before  than  after 
marriage;  and  I  certainly  should  make  you 
mad,  and  you  would  make  me  so,  if  we  were 
man  and  wife.'* 

•*  How  so  1 — ^Impossible !" 

••No — possible  and  certain;  —  for  I  am 
by  nature  jealous,  and  your  manners  are  such 
as  to  drive  a  jealous  husband  into  frenzy.^' 

••  My  manners !"  ^ 

••Yes ;  they  are  so  universally  and  so  par- 
ticularly alluring,  that  almost  Texcuse  my 
boldness)  in  the  words  of  an  old  song,  •  the 
hope  they  give  prevents  desire ;'  and  your  evi- 
dent thirst  for  admiration  robs  you  in  my 
opinion  of  nearly  all  your  just  claim  to  it." 

*•  You  are  severe,  my  lord,"  she  replied, 
••  but  I  must  own  that  till  I  knew  you  I  only 
wished  for  general  admiration;  —  now,  there 
is  nothing  f  would  not  do,  nothing  I  would 
not  sacrifice,  consistent  with  virtue  and  repu- 
tation, to  gain  from  you  one  approving  smile. 
I  am  very  young,  and  my  manners  may  yet  be 
altered  to  any  thing,  give  me  but  a  sufficient 
motive  for  making  the  change.  Do  let  me  try 
to  be  what  you  wish ;  and  do  not,  for  mercy's 
sake,  listen  to  the  present  prohibitions  of  your 
reason,  but  wait  for  your  final  decision,  till 
you  have  seen  what  I  am  capable  of  being  to 
please  you." 

••Alas!"  cried  Lord  Shirley,  shaking  his 
head,  ••habit  is  a  second  nature;  and  you  are 
going  to  alter  yours,  not  from  a  conviction 
that  those  habits  were  always  wrong,  but  in 
order  to  carry  a  point,  and  please  me.  What 
then  shall  convince  me,  when  that  point  is 
gained,  that  you  will  not  relapse  again  on  the 
first  temptation,  and,  like  the  cat  in  the  fable, 
pursue  your  original  propensities  !" 

Sophia  bit  her  lip ;  for  she  saw  how  strong- 
ly Lord  Shirley's  sane  judgment  was  against 
her,  and  that  his  admiration  of  her  was  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  it;  however,  she  again 
begged  him  not  to  be  rash  in  his  decisions, 
but  allow  her  to  new-model  her  manners,  in 
order  to  prove  that  she  was  wax  in  his  hands, 
and  that  be  could  make  of  her  whatever  he 
chose. 

••I  will  continue  to  visit  you,"  said  he, 
••but  I  solemnly  assure  you  that  I  look  on 
myself  as  a  free  man ;  and  let  you  improve  as 
you  may,  I  consider  myself  as  having  given 
you  no  claims  on  me." 

He  did  visit  her ;  and  Sophia,  having  be- 
come modest  in  her  style  of  dressing  and 
reserved  in  her  general  appearance,  won  so 
much  on  the  earPs  confidence  and  esteem, 
while  his  self-love  was  so  gratified  by  the 
metamorphosis  he  had  occasioned,  that  those 
of  her  female  friends,  who  with  seeming  pity, 
but  real  malignity,  bad  told  her  she  was  al- 
ways called  ••Poor  Sophia  Clermont"  ever 
since  it  was  seen  that  she  loved  Lord  Shirley 
in  vain,  were  now  glad  to  flatter  the  vanity 
they  had  formerly  wounded,  in  order  to  obtain 
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favour  with  one  who  would,  they  expected,  ail 
the  Countess  Shirley,  be  more  followed  than 
ever,  and  give  the  finest  parties  in  town.— 
And  it  is  probable  that  Sophia  would  have 
succeeded  at  last  in  fixing  the  affections  of  the 
fastidious  earl,  and  have  forced  him  to  marry 
her  in  spite  of  his  juiJgment,  had  not  his  beau- 
tiful cousin  beerL introduced  to  his  knowledge, 
—  showing  him  what  he  as  yet  had  never 
seen,  a  woman  who  seemed  to  be  indifferent 
to  adifiiration  in  general,  and  wholly  recfard- 
less  whether  he  admired  her  or  not.  This 
novelty  and  this  character  immediately  en- 
gaged his  attention ;  still,  when  mortified  at 
Catherine's  coldness,  he  used  to  take  refuge 
from  it  in  the  ill-concealed  tenderness  of  the 
impassioned  Sophia.  But  then,  when  he  con- 
trasted her  passionate  regard,  her  passionate 
glances,  with  the  modest  friendship  and  the 
chaste  expression  of  his  lovely  relation,  he 
again  turned  from  Sophia,  as  Hercules  did 
from  Pleasure,  and  fixed  his  choice  on  Virtue 
in  the  shape  of  Catherine. 

Sophia  soon  heard  of  the  Generars  new- 
found heiress,  and  she  read  her  fiaite  in  the 
cold  abstracted  manner  of  Lord  Shirley  to- 
wards her,  and  in  his  blushing  cheek,  and  his 
hesitating,  evasive  answers,  whenever  he  was 
interrogated  respecting  his  fair  cousin ;  while 
his  visits  at  her  house  became  very  soon 
unfrequent.  She  however  restrained  herself 
within  some  bounds,  till  she  heard  that  their 
marriage  was  certainly  to  take  place  before 
the  birth-day,  and  that  Catherine  was  to  ap- 
pear there  tot  the  first  time  as  the  Countess 
Shirley. 

Even  to  the  mildest  nature,  even  to  the  best 
regulated  mind,  I  believe  the  torture  of  jea- 
lousy to  be  full  of  maddening  influence;  what 
then  must  it  be  to  a  woman  unused  to  control 
her  passions,  and  who,  till  she  knew  Lord 
Shirley,  had  known  not  an  ungratified  wish ! 
At  length  with  a  sort  of  desperate  firmness, 
she  wrote  to  Lord  Shirley  the  following  note : 

••  Miss  Clermont  presents  her  compliments 
to  Lord  Shirley,  ana  requests  the  honour  of 
seeing  him  at  her  house  this  morning  at  two 
o'clock,  to  speak  to  him  on  a  little  business." 

The  unusual  coldness  of  the  note  surprised 
but  did  not  alarm  Lord  Shirley ;  on  the  con- 
trary  he  was  glad  to  find  her  style  so  much 
altered  for  the l)etter,  and  he  waited  upon  her 
with  great  alacrity.  It  was  not  now  neces' 
sary  for  her  to  darken  the  room  in  order  to 
conceal  that  no  paleness  had  robbed  her  cheek 
of  its  beauty ;  for  pale  as  that  of  death  was 
now  the  cheek  of  Sophia  Clermont,  and  livid 
as  its  lip  was  that  which,  now,  parched  and 
quivering  with  emotion,  assumed  a  ghastly 
smile  as  the  earl  entered,  and  bade  him  follow 
her  to  her  boudoir.  When  there,  she  fixed  on 
him  her  now  dim  but  still  piercing  eyes,  and 
asked  him  whether  it  was  true  that  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  marriage  with  his  cousin. 
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*•  Though  I  deny  your  right  to  question  me," 
replied  the  earl,     answer,  no !" 
**  Are  you  engaged  to  herl" 
"No/ 

"  Have  you  ever  proposed  marriage  to  her  V 
"  Never." 

•*  Do  you  mean  to  do  so  1" 

"  Some  time  or  other  probably  I  shall  do  it." 
You  love  her  then  1" 

"  I  am  now  convinced  I  do." 

"  And  you  have  the  barbarity  to  tell  me  this 
in  spite  of  my  love  for  you,  and  in  defiance  of 
my  claims  1" 

•*  Claims  you  hare  none— I  never  directly 
or  indirectly  encouraged  your  tenderness ;  else 
I  should  have  blamed  myself,  a  blame  I  am 
now  wholly  free  from.  Nay,  I  have  been 
more  on  my  guard  than  most  men  would  pro- 
bably have  been ;  for  you  know  that  my  con- 
duct to  you  has  always  been  that  of  a  brother 
only,  though  some  men  would  have  allowed 
themselves  to  express  fondness  for  you,  even 
though  conscious  that  they  felt  not  love ;  there- 
fore I  have  no  grounds  for  the  slightest  self- 
reproach,  and  am  at  perfect  liberty  to  love,  to 
address,  and  to  marry  any  woman  I  choose." 

'*  Undoubtedly — undoubtedly,"  cried  Sophia 
in  a  quick  and  hurried  manner,  "  undoubtedly. 
But  I  will  not  live  to  see  it."  Then  snatching 
up  a  pistol  concealed  under  a  sofa  pillow,  she 
endeavoured  to  put  it  to  her  temples ;  but  not 
80  quickly  but  that  Lord  Shirley  had  time  to 
wrest  it  from  her  grasp,  and  Sophia,  full  of 
agony  and  shame,  sunk  back  upon  the  sofa. 

Lord  Shirley  felt  so  shocked  at  sight  of  her 
misery,  that  had  he  yielded  to  his  feelings,  he 
would  have  clasped  the  poor  sufferer  to  his 
bosom,  and  have  wept  over  her  with  anxious 
and  eren  fond  compassion.  But  he  knew  that 
such  proofs  of  tenderness  would  injure,  not 
cure  her ;  and  that,  whatever  he  felt  in  his 
heart,  his  conduct  must  be  cold,  if  not  in  a 
measure,  severe  and  cruel. 

"  Rash  woman  !"  he  cried  in  a  firm  voice 
and  chilling  manner,  "  what  could  you  expect 
by  thus  givinpr  way  to  such  a  wicked  indul- 
gence of  passion  1  Could  you  hope  to  make 
me  pity  and  regret  you  t  If  so,  how  vain  the 
hope,  how  inadequate  the  means !  After  the 
first  dreadful  shock  was  over,  do  you  think  I 
could  be  80  imbecile  as  to  regret  that  I  did  not 
love  and  marry  a  being  so  much  the  slave  of 
ungovernable  impulse  as  yourself  1  No,  dear 
Miss  Clermont!  if  you  wish  me  to  honour  and 
admire  you,  live  and  conquer  this  unworthy 
lore ;  for  that  love  in  a  woman,  whoever  hie 
the  object  of  it,  must  always  be  unworthy  of 
her,  which  is  wholly  unsolicited  and  wholly 
unrequited." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  lord,"  cried  Sophia  ris- 
ing, and  nearly  choked  with  indignation  and 
resentment.  "  I  thank  you  for  two  things  :  in 
the  first  place,  for  having  saved  me  from  the 
folly  ana  wickedness  of^|uicide;  and  in  the 


second  place,  for  having  taken  from  me  my 
wish  to  commit  it,  at  least  for  your  sake,  as 
yoo  have  convinced  me,  by  what  you  have 
just  had  the  barbarity  to  utter,  that  your  tem- 
per is  as  malignant  as  your  heart  n  cruel  and 
unfeeling.  Away,  and  fear  not  that  I  shall 
again  attempt  my  life !  No,  I  despise  myself 
for  my  past  fond  folly,  and  all  I  regret  is,  that 
I  ever  fed  your  vanity  by  an  avowal  of  it !" 

Lord  Shiriey  felt  his  mind  excessively  re- 
lieved by  hearing  this;  and  not  waiting  for  a 
second  dismissal,  he  hastily  bowed  and  with- 
drew. 

Lord  Shirley  seemed,  both  by  his  words 
and  manner,  to  be  so  cold,  so  severe,  and  so 
unfeeling,  that  a  woman  of  Sophia's  violent 
spirit  could  not  fail  to  resent  it ;  and  for  some 
days  she  fancied  herself  cured  of  her  passion ; 
also,  well  knowing  that  Lord  Shirley  would 
never  reveal  what  had  passed,  she  went  into 
company  as  usual,  without  fear  of  being  an 
object  either  of  pity  or  reprobation.  But  her 
secret  was  not  so  safe  as  she  fancied  ;  for  her 
own  maid,  knowing  of  the  appointment,  had 
listened  at  the  door,  and  heard  all  that  passed. 
However,  she  kept  the  secret  pretty  well,  till 
having  quarrellea  with  her  mistress  she  left 
the  place,  and  told  all  she  knew  to  her  next 
lady ;  who  had,  however,  discretion  enough  to 
whisper  it  only  to  hoo  or  three  iiUinuUe  friend$ ; 
by  which  means  the  circulation  of  the  anec- 
dote was  slow ;  and  it  was  only  just  begin- 
ning to  be  known  when  Lord  Shirley  banded 
Miss  Clermont  to  her  carriage,  —  a  civility 
which  Melvyn  and  the  duchess  had  both  said 
he  could  not  help. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  wounded  pride  and 
disappointed  passion,  of  hate  struggling  with 
still  powerful  love,  and  a  desire  of  revenge, 
perhaps  triumphant  over  every  other  feeling  in 
the  heart  of  Sophia  Clermont,  that  Melvyn 
became  introduced  at  her  house.  Though  he 
had  no  feeling  like  love  towards  her,  he  ad- 
mired her  style  of  beauty,  and  was  charmed 
with  her  conversation;  and  while  he  resolved 
to  profess  himself  her  lover,  he  knew  he  must 
be  Kindly  received,  because  her  reputation  was 
in  his  power. 

He  had  recently  been  staying  in  the  village 
where  she  was  bom  and  where  she  had  passed 
her  youth ;  and  there  he  contrived  to  discover 
a  secret  relative  to  her,  which  if  disclosed 
might  drive  her  out  of  society,  or  at  least  pre- 
vent her  ever  forming  a  respectable  marriage. 
As  their  intimacy  increased,  he  gradually 
hinted  at  his  knowledge,  and  Sophia  soon  saw, 
that  instead  of  wishing  to  strengthen  her  in  the 
paths  of  penitence  and  virtue,  £9  was  desirous 
of  plunging  her  himself  in  the  same  errors 
which  she  seemed  to  have  abandoned.  And 
as  she  was  in  his  power — the  consequence 
was  certain.  But  enough  of  a  picture  so  dis- 
gusting, though  I  am  forced  only  to  vary  the 
scene,  not  to  quit  it  entirely. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

I  MUST  DOW  give  some  description  of  the 
real  character  of  Melvyn.  In  oescribing  a 
man  wholly  absorbed  by  the  desire  of  revenge 
inspired  by  hatred,  and  that  hatred  born  of 
long  and  early  jealousy,  I  trust  I  am  scarcely 
outstepping  the  modesty  of  nature,  as  jealousy 
is,  I  am  convinced,  as  powerful  an  agent  in 
the  moral  world,  as  steam  is  in  the  physical 
one ;  and  that  the  exertions  of  the  former  in 
their  way  are  as  pregnant  with  sure  destruc- 
tion as  the  explosions  of  the  latter. 

But  by  jealousy  I  do  not  only  mean  in  this 
case  the  jealousy  attendant  on  disappointed 
and  ardent  love, — I  mean  a  feeling  allied  to  the 
meaner  passion  of  envy,  and  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  competition ;  that  feeling  which  so  often 
makes  the  man  wealth  underrate  the  riches 
of  his  rival  in  opulence,  the  professional  mai_ 
underrate  the  gains  of  his  professional  br^th; 
ren,  the  author  question  the  reality  of  his  bro- 
ther author's  numerous  editions  of  his  works, 
and  the  beauty  doubt  the  number  and  value  of 
a  rival  beauty's  offers. 

It  was  this  feeling  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  hate  towards  Lord  Shirley  in  Mel- 
vyn's  breast,  which  the  other  and  more  amiable 
jealousy  perfected.  At  school,  Melvvn  had 
no  competitor  but  the  young  earl — ^and  heand 
he  alone  bore  away  the  prizes  from  Melvyn, 
which,  but  for  Lord  Shirley's  superior  merit, 
he  would  uniformly  have  obtained.  Nor  was 
Lord  Shirley  less  successful  in  gaining  the 
love  of  his  school-fellows  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  he  did.  They  were  both  leaders 
of  two  parties  in  the  school,  and  those  only 
whom  Lord  Shirley  rejected,  enrolled  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  Melvyn;  for 
thooffh  Melvyn's  character  was  unblemished, 
and  he  concealed  his  vices  as  carefully  as 
many  unguarded  youth  display  theirs,  he 
wanted  that  generous  and  manly  spirit  which 
always  distinguished  Lord  Shirley;  and 
though  the  manner  of  Melvyn  was  always 
kind,  soft,  and  insinuating,  and  none  but  very 
acute  observers  could  suspect  that  his  temper 
was  bad  and  his  heart  malignant,  it  never  in- 
spired that  confidence  and  that  devoted  attach- 
ment which  would  at  any  time  have  led  the 
followers  of  Lord  Shirley  to  risk  even  their 
lives  in  his  service. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  heart  full  of  male- 
volent and  vindictive  feeling  towards  that  un- 
conscious earl,  that  Melvyn  left  school  and 
went  to  College,  where  again  Lord  Shirley 
and  he  were  competitors,  and  an  academical 
honour  was  adjudged  to  the  former,  for  which 
he  had  vainly  toiled.  And  there  was  still 
another  reason  for  added  hatred;  Melvyn,  by 
means  of  a  very  active  agent  on  such  occasions, 
whom  he  had  in  his  pay,  had  conveyed  a 
beautiful  girl  from  her  father's  house,  who 
happened  to  be  a  tenant  of  Lord  Shirley's ; 
and  the  poor  man,  in  the  agony  of  his  heart, 


went  to  the  young  earl,  who  was,  he  knew, 
ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  distress,  and 
as  ready  to  redress  wrong  wherever  it  existed. 

Lord  Shiriey  instantly  endeavoured  to  find 
out  whither  the  deluded  girl  had  been  carried ; 
and  having  discovered  her,  he  exhibited  the 
exemplary  sight  of  a  young  and  fascinating 
nobleman  exhorting  a  lovely  girl  to  fly  from 
the  temptations  which  were  about  to  be  offered 
her,  ana  return  to  the  safe  and  virtuous  pro- 
tection of  her  half-distracted  parents.  The 
consequence  of  his  pure  and  pious  eloquence 
was,  that  Lord  Shirley  bore  her  away  in  tri- 
umph from  the  power  of  Melvyn's  agent,  who 
appeared  the  principal  in  the  business;  but  as 
Melvyn  had  visited  the  girl  under  a  feigned 
name,  the  part  which  he  had  in  this  transac- 
tion would  have  been  still  unknown,  even  had 
his  victim  owned  her  apparent  lover  was  not 
igi^^the  real  one;  therefore,  though  Melvyn  ex- 
perienced severe  disappointment,  he  knew  that 
he  was  safe  every  way  from  detection ;  still, 
he  could  not  forgive  the  cause  of  his  fiiilure, 
and  his  hatred  of  Lord  Shiriey  and  desire  of 
revenge  became  from  that  moment  stronger 
than  ever. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  the  earl  a 
few  years  after  deprived  him  as  we  have  seen 
of  the'object  of  his  lawful  love  also,  and  was 
the  cause  of  his  being  refused  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  the  finishing  stroke  was  given  to 
his  desire  for  vengeance,  especially  as  he  fan- 
cied Lord  Shirley  had  interfered  to  prevent 
his  lovely  sister  Lady  Frances  from  encourag- 
ing the  addresses  which  he  was  once  inclined 
to  ofier  her ;  and  he  resolved  that  the  man  who 
had  so  often  wounded  his  self-love  and  im- 
peded his  success,  should,  if  he  could  efiect 
the  dark  and  rooted  purpose  of  his  soul,  be 
made  to  feel  the  results  of  his  deep-rooted  re- 
sentment; and  he  well  knew  that,  if  he  had  a 
heart  to  conceive,  he  had  also  a  head  to  plan 
and  a  hand  to  execute  whatever  villany  his 
malignity  suggested.  Such  was  the  man  who, 
soon  after  the  marriage  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Shirley,  called,  as  was  his  daily  custom,  at 
the  house  of  Sophia  Clermont. 

So,"  cried  Sophia,  "  you  let  that  odious 
saint  slip  through  your  fingers  at  last !  How 
could  you  be  so  stupid  1 — ^Though  I  never  be- 
lieved she  preferred  you  to  Shirley." 

"  Nor  /  that  Lord  Shiriey  could  ever  hesi- 
tate to  prefer  her  to  you — ^as  a  wift^  I  mean. 
But  surely  I  might  as  well  reproach  you  for 
letting  Shirley  escape  your  snares — you  might 
have  contrived  to  entangle  his  honour  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  could  not  have  helped  mar- 
rying you." 

No !  I  do  not  believe  that  he  has  so  little 
firmness  of  character  as  to  have  married  me 
had  I  degraded  myself  in  his  eyes,  because  he 
would  have  known  that  the  advances  had  been 
all  on  my  side,  and  consequently  his  honour 
free.  But  I  would  not  have  been  his  on  such 
terms,  for  I  loved  him  so  truly  that  I  was 
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greedy  of  his  respect ;  and  now^  though  I  am 
sure  he  blames  me  as  indecorous,  and  as  a 
woman  of  ill-regulated  mind,  I  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  he  thinks  me  a  wo- 
man of  virtue." 

*•  Yes — poor  men  are  often  sad  dupes,"  re- 
plied Melvyn  with  a  sneer.  But  how  I  hate 
this  Shirley !" 

*^  And  how  I  hate  his  wife !  nay,  him  too 
sometimes.  And  I  am  told  they  are  so  happy ! 
so  attaclied !  O  !  I  could  destroy  them  both !" 

*^The  destruction  of  the  husband  alone 
would  satisfy  me,  or  rather  the  destruction  of 
his  happiness." 

"  Nay,  even  your  vanity,  surely,  cannot  ex- 
pect to  corrupt  Lady  Shirley  t" 

*'  No — At  least  the  prospect  is  very  remote ; 
but  if  I  can  make  her  lord  believe  that  I  have 
seduced  her,  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied." 
And  can  you  do  this  ?" 

''Yes,  I  think  I  can.  I  have  discovered 
she  has  a  secret,  which  is,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  unknown  to  the  earl,  and  is  to  remain 
80 — ^by  this  means  she  is,  in  a  degree,  in  my 
power." 

*'  Indeed !  Poor  creature !  Then  I  am  sure 
you  will  have  no  mercy  on  her.  But  how  can 
this  saint  have  secrets  which  she  dare  not  tell 
her  husband  t" 

"  That  I  can't  comprehend  ;  for  an  unwor- 
thy secret  it  cannot  be,  as  I  believe  her  to  be 
purity  itoe/f." 

Not  the  more  for  being  a  professed  atini, 
I  suppose  1" 

Indeed  I  do,  for  being  such  a  saint  as  she 
is,  for  a  professed  saint  sne  is  not.  You  use 
the  term  in  speaking  of  her  as  one  of  reproach 
and  distrust,  I  perceive  1" 

And  do'  not  you  1  has  she  converted  you, 
and  taught  yon  to  believe  in  the  mummery 
which  you  have  so  often  laughed  att" 

Listen,  my  pretty  esprit  fort;  you  are  a 
female  philosopher,  and  it  is  natural  enough 
that  men  should  flatter  female  philosophers 
who  have  bright  eyes,  on  the  noble  indepen- 
dence of  their  wa^  of  thinking,  and  admire 
the  strength  of  their  minds  for  having  thrown 
off  the  shackles  of  vulgar  prejudice.  But  do 
you  believe  that  the  men  who  say  this  would 
marry  a  woman  so  thinking,  and  so  talking? 
Do  you  not  believe  that  they  would  be  horror- 
struck  to  know  their  wife,  their  sister,  or  their 
daughter,  had  thrown  off  her  belief  in  religion, 
and  had  thereby  deprived  herself  of  the  only 
sure  guardian  of  her  morals  and  respectability  I 
No,  we  all  of  us  know  better ;  and  there  is  a 
something  in  a  truly  and  unaffectedljr  pious 
woman,  that  the  most  abandoned  libertine  be- 
holds with  love  and  reverence." 

"  Reverence,  perhaps,  but  not  love ;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  wonder  what  you  can  see  in  Lady 
Shirley  —  though  handsome,  she  is  certainly 
not  attractive." 

••Attractive!  No — not  if  you  mean  that 
meretricious  attraction  which  aims  not  at  the 


heart;  but  she  is  to  me,  and  I  doubt  not  to 
other  m^,  rendered  more  alluring  by  her  con^ 
summate  purity,  and  her  heavenly -minded- 
ness.  It  were  such  a  glorious  triumph  to  be 
loved  by  such  a  creature,  and  to  dispute  her 
affections  with  the  Great  Being  whom  she  is 
not  ashamed  to  adore.  But  the  generality  of 
your  sex  are  fools ;  you  don't  know  your  otvn 
interests ;  if  you  did,  you  would  feel  that  the 
strongest  and  surest  charm  to  captivate  even 
the  most  profligate  of  our  sex,  must  be  the 
greatest  contrast  you  can  make  yourselves  in 
mind,  manners,  and  appearance,  to  th6  poor 
wretched  beings  who  live  by  the  wages  of 
iniquity.  We  come  not  into  the  society  of 
virtuous  women,  to  meet  the  allurements  or 
gaze  on  the  dress  of  a  courtesan !  Poor,  lovely, 
rascinating,  but  mistaken  ^irl !  what  have  thy 
philosophy  and  thy  seductions  done  for  thee  I 
Could  they  captivate  for  thee  the  only  man 
thou  hast  ever  loved  1" 

••Peace!  monster,  peace!"  cried  Sophia, 
almost  choked  with  passion.  ••  I  loathe,  I 
abhor  you.  Quit  my  si^ht  this  instant !  Out 
of  my  house,  or  I  will  ring  for  my  footman  to 
turn  you  out !" 

••  You  dare  not,  my  sweet  soul !"  returned 
Melvyn  with  a  malignant  smile.  ••  You  for- 
get you  too  are  in  my  power— and  I  never 
show  mercy,  you  know.  But  come,  I'll 
soothe  thee  a^n,  my  love,  by  promising  you 
reven^  on  this  sweet  saint,  Shirley." 

••Will  you!  can  you  do  thisi  If  so,  I 
will  forgive  you  any  thing." 

••  Then  will  you  assist  me  t" 

••  Yes ;  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

••And  you  see  Shirley  sometimes!" 

••  Oh,  yes,  he  makes  a  point  of  being  very 
civil  to  me ;  and  so  does  his  lady,  with  whom 
he  delicately  thought,  no  doubt,  it  would  be 
well  forme  to  seem  on  good  terms;  and  I 
also  see  that  he  has  great  confidence  in  what 
I  say  and  think." 

••Indeed !  I  always  thought  him  a  weak 
man." 

••  Thank  ye !  But  you  may  say  any  thing, 
provided  you  disunite  this  now  happy  couple.'' 

••  Well,  we  will  speak  further.^'  And  thus 
they  separated. 

But  to  return  to  the  contemplation  of  more 
pleasing  characters. 

The  fourth  of  June  again  arrived,  and  be- 
held Catherine  a  blooming  bride  at  St. 
James's.  That  day  as  she  returned,  she  had 
certainly  no  seizures,  as  Lord  Shirley  called 
them;  though  it  is  certain  that  she  cast  a 
timid  eye  on  the  crowd  as  she  walked  alon? 
the  covered  way  to  her  carriage,  and  her  lord 
followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes  whitherso- 
ever they  moved.  But  to  return  to  Lucy 
Merle. 

When  Lucy  took  up  her  abode  with  Cathe- 
rine, she  assured  her  noble  host  and  hostess, 
that  it  was  her  earnest  desire  to  be  allowed  to 
retire  to  bed  when  they  went  to  evening  par- 
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ties,  as  it  was  by  no  means  her  wish  to  move 
in  those  circles  which  her  situation  in  life  gave 
her  no  right  to  enter,  and  where  she  could 
only  be  as  an  appendage  to  her  friend. 

*•  Ah,  Lucy !"  said  Catherine,  *•  I  see  how 
it  is;  your  republican  pride  makes  you  dis- 
dain to  go  anywhere  as  an  appendage  only.'* 
Not  so,"  replied  Lucy  blushing ;  "  though 
generally  speaking,  I  am  desirous  of  being  a 
noun  substantive,  yet  to  you  I  should  always 
be  proud  of  being  merely  a  noun  adjective, 
and  could  always  say — 

— Let  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Enjoy  your  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale.'  " 

"  I  do  not  doubt  you,"  observed  Lord  Shir- 
ley kindly;  '*but  believe  me,  I  know  enough 
of  fashionable  life  to  be  certain  that  if  you  are 
launched  on  its  buoyant  tide,  only  as  a  little 
attendant  bark,  you  will  soon  become  a  vessel 
of  gallant  trim,  and  sail  along  surrounded  by 
attendant  barks  yourself." 

"  Impossible !"  cried  Lucy ;  «« you  must  be 
joking.  What!  such  a  nobody  as  L  What ! 
that  young  person,  as  Mrs.  Baynton  used  to 
call  me ;  can  she  expect  to  be  ever  looked  at 
in  the  beau  monde  1" 

Do  you  think  that  eyes  and  taste  are  eon- 
fined  to  the  Hers  elai?  O  fy !  this  is  the  se- 
verest censure  on  the  privileged  orders  that 
you  have  ever  passed." 

I  thank  you  for  such  encouraging  flattery, 
my  lord  ;  but  even  now  I  am  incredulous,  and 
must  beg  always  to  stay  at  home." 

"  Not  always ; — to  be  sure  you  will  accom- 
pany me  to  the  duchess  of  C— *s  concert]" 
said  Catherine. 

Before  Lucy  could  reply,  the  duchess  was 
announced ;  and  Lucy  being  the  first  person 
whom  she  saw  when  she  entered,  she  imme- 
diately accosted  her,  saying  that  the  visit  was 
to  her,  and  she  had  brought  with  her  a  card 
for  her  concert. 

It  is  all  in  vain,  duchess,"  said  Lord  Shir- 
ley ;  ^'  our  fair  friend  here  thinks  we  patricians 
have  no  taste,  and  that  if  she  shines  in  our 
sphere,  our  vision  is  so  dim  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  distinguish  her.  What  say  youl — 
has  she  any  chance  do  you  think  of  being 
welcome  amongst  us  as  any  thing  but  the  ap- 
pendage of  Lady  Shirley  1" 

Nay,  do  not  blush.  Miss  Merle,"  cried 
the  duchess  laughing,  ^*  though  I  must  own 
no  one  blushes  more  becomingly.  I  can  un- 
derstand and  respect  your  modesty;  but  trust 
me,  and  I  am  no  flatterer,  though  at  first  you 
mAy  be  invited  and  regarded  and  admired  for 
Lady  Shirley's  sake,  you  must  soon  be  so  ex- 
clusively for  your  own." 

"Shirley  told  her  so,"  said  Catherine, 
"but  she  would  not  believe  him." 

"  Well,  let  her  make  the  trial ;  and  let  her 
deb^it  be  at  my  house." 

"Agreed,"  replied  Lucy;  "and  could  I  but 


hope  that  all  peers  and  peeresses  were  like  the 
present,  I  should  be  thankful  indeed  for  an 
introduction  into  circles  in  which  such  beings 
are  to  be  found." 

"  No,  my  dear,  no ;  we  do  not  tell  you  to 
expect,"  answered  the  duchess,  "  many  such 
charming  creatures  as  we  are ;  we  flatter  our- 
selves we  are  unique  in  our  way ;  but  we  do 
tell  you  that  you  will  find  us  better  than  you 
expect."  And  Lucy,  pleased  and  encouraged, 
allowed  Catherine  to  give  her  a  dress  for  the 
approaching  assembly.  At  length  the  even- 
ing came;  and  Lucy  having  in  yain  sum- 
moned up  all  her  democratic  contempt  of 
titles  and  rank,  entered  the  crowded  rooms  of 
the  duchess  with  a  beating  heart.  "  They  are 
only  men  and  women  like  myself,"  thought 
Lucy,  "frail,  perishable  beings;  and  why 
should  I  mind  them  1"  Still  she  did  mind 
them,  and  Lady  Shirley  felt  the  arm  on  which 
she  leaned  tremble  with  emotion. 

The  duchess,  always  herself,  polite  from 
benevolence  of  heart  as  well  as  polish  of  man- 
ners, received  her  fluttered  guests  with  mark- 
ed kindness ;  and  when  she  pointed  out  an 
advantageous  seat  for  hearing  to  Lady  Shir- 
ley, she  desired  Lucy  to  take  the  one  beside 
her. 

During  the  performance  which  followed, 
Lucy  had  time  to  recover  herself ;  and  she  be- 
came soon  regardless  of  the  inquiring  eyes 
turned  on  her,  and  the  whispers  of  "  Who  is 
shel"  with  the  answer  of  "A  relation  of  Lady 
Shirley's  by  her  mother's  side,"  in  observing 
the  groups  of  men  and  women;  amongst 
whom  was  Melvyn,  who  came  near  them  evi- 
dently to  gaze  at  and  admire  the  young  and 
beautiful  countess. 

Lucy  was  delighted;  and  certainly  forgot 
that  her  little  bark  was  entirely  overlooked  oy 
the  side  of  this  gallant  ressel. 

Lady  Shirley,  ever  considerate,  would  not 
leave  Lucy  when  the  first  act  was  oVer,  but 
kept  her  place,  and  kindly  named  to  her  com- 
panion those  who  passed  or  accosted  her,  cele- 
brated for  talents,  or  who  were  of  a  distin- 
guished rank  in  society. 

The  concert  finished  at  rather  an  early  hour, 
as  the  professional  performers  and  singers 
were  going  to  another  party  at  the  P —  of 
W — 's,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  company  also ; 
and  when  the  former  were  all  gone  and  the 
rooms  were  half  empty,  the  duchess  came  up 
to  Catherine  wit!h  clasped  hands  and  declara- 
tions how  much  she  would  oblige  the  company 
if  she  would  sing  only  one  song, — adding  an 
entreaty  to  the  earl  that  he  would  join  his  so- 
licitations to  hers. 

"  Nay,  duchess,  that  I  dare  not  do,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "yon  know  Lady  Shirley's  dislike  to 
any  sort  of  display ;  but  to  oblige  me  she  has 
consented  to  have  an  amateur  musical  party  a 
month  hence,  and  at  her  own  house  she  has 
promised  to  sing;  therefore  as  she  has  been 
80  obliging,  I  do  not  like  to  ask  her  to  do  what 
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6he  disapproves — namely,  sing  at  the  house 
of  another." 
•*  My  dear  lord,"  cried  Catherine  smiling, 
will  not  be  obliging  by  halves ;  and  if  you 
wish  me  to  sinff  here,  1  will  sing  directly." 
And  Lord  Shirley  agreeably  surprised,  took 
her  hand  and  led  her  to  the  instrument  more 
like  a  lover  than  a  husband,  while  Lucy  stole 
unobserved  into  a  seat  behind  one  of  the  fold- 
ing doors,  trembling,  lest  her  friend  or  the  earl 
should  ask  her  to  sing  also. 

Melvyn,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  his  deeply-laid  scheme.  Such  had 
been  the  coldness  with  which  Lord  Shirley 
had  lately  treated  him,  that,  much  as  he  wish- 
ed it,  he  could  not  leave  his  card  at  the  earl's 
house  on  his  marriage;  and  as  Catherine  dis- 
approved the  manner  in  which  Lord  Shirley 
looked  at  Melvyn  this  evening,  she  made  a 
point  of  being  very  courteous  to  him;  while 
he,  observing  that  whenever  they  spoke  to 
each  other  some  curious  eyes  were  fixed  on 
them,  contrived  to  look  mysterious  whenever 
Lady  Shirley  addressed  him,  and  always  af- 
fected to  whisper  when  he  answered  her, 
sighing  at  the  same  time  in  a  very  significant 
manner.  And  now  he  took  care  while  Cathe- 
rine was  singing,  to  look  at  her  with  the  most 
marked  and  tender  admiration. 

Though  very  modest,  Catherine  was  not  at 
all  shame-faced ;  or  rather  she  was  so  truly 
indifferent  to  the  applause  of  others,  that  her 
vanity  was  not  interested  in  the  question  whe- 
ther she  should  perform  excessively  well  or 
fall  beneath  herself.  Consequently  she  felt 
not  that  fear,  so  much  more  akm  (I  know 
from  experience)  to  vanity  than  to  timidity, 
which  usually  prevents  amateur  performers 
from  doing  themselves  justice ;  and,  except 
when  occasionally  distressed  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  so  many  eyes  fixed  on  her,  she 
never  sung  better,  and  the  company  were  in 
raptures,  fiut  Catherine  sought  only  the  ap- 
proving eye  of  her  lord ;  and  finding  that 
fixed  on  her  with  delighted  tenderness,  she 
cheerfully  resumed  her  seat  at  the  instrument 
when  her  song  was  ended,  and  even  allowed 
the  duchess  to  send  for  her  lute  and  guitar. 

Melvyn  in  the  meanwhile  was  going  about 
the  rooms,  saying,  with  a  meaning  nod  and 
mysterious  smile,  This  is  not  new  to  me. — 
In  the  happy  hours  we  passed  at  Hampton, 
Catherine  Shirley  used  to  sing  to  me  for  hours. 
Now,  alas !  she  is  a  eourUets ! — would  /  had 
been  an  earl !" 

When  Catherine's  lute  arrived,  she  was 
easily  prevailed  upon  to  sing  a  little  English 
ballad,  and  to  accompany  it  on  that  instru- 
ment. And  Melvyn  assured  every  one  near  him, 
that  that  was  his  favourite  song  at  Hampton ; 
and  the  words  happened  to  be  such  as  to  be 
easily  applied,  by  those  who  chose  it,  to  the 
idea  which  prevailed,  —  that  Catherine  had 
married  Lora  Shirley  from  pride,  though  /ooe 
urged  her  to  marry  Melvyn.   And  this  little 


circumstance  the  arch  deceiver  resolved  to 
turn  to  account.  He  therefore  took  an  oppor- 
tunity or  saying  in  a  low  voice  to  Catherine, 
though  overheard  by  others,  I  thank  you  for 
singing  that  song — it  has  done  me  good,  though 
it  reminds  me  of  past  happy  times ;"  while  Ca- 
therine, conscious  to  what  he  alluded,  blushed 
deeply,  and  raising  her  eyes  saw  Lord  Shiriey 
anxiously  observing  them.  Nor  was  the  con- 
fusion of  one  party,  the  anger  of  the  other,  and 
the  lover-like  look  of  Melvyn,  lost  on  any  one 
present ;  and  various  were  the  conjectures  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
circumstance,  Lord  Shiriey  would  have  felt  un- 
mixed delight  from  this  first  exhibition  in 
fashionable  life  of  his  ^ady's  powers.  But 
Melvin*s  whisper  and  Catherine's  blush  kept 
possession  of  his  imagination,  and  a  coldness 
of  manner  which  chilled  the  feelings  of  Ca- 
therine was  visible  even  amidst  the  praises 
and  thanks  he  bestowed  on  her  for  her  pei- 
formance. 

As  soon  as  Catherine  had  sung  the  songs 
which  her  own  and  her  lord's  taste  pointed 
out,  she  whispered  the  earl,  who  immediately 
went  to  seek  Lucy  in  her  lonely  seat,  and  re- 

3 nested  her  in  Lady  Shirley's  name  to  sing  a 
uet  with  her, — a  request  which  the  duchess 
herself,  on  a  first  visit  especially,  was  too  deli- 
cate to  make;  and  to  which  Lucy  very  reluc- 
tantly acceded.  However,  when,  handed  by 
Lord  Shirley,  she  had  gotten  through  the  ar- 
duous task  of  walking  across  the  room,  much 
of  her  fear  vanished  ;  and  her  wish  to  do  jus- 
tice to  her  beloved  instructress  conquered  all 
unworthy  timidity. 

The  duet,  a  difiicult  Italian  one  of  Mozart's, 
"JA/  guarda  aorella,"*^  was  therefore  admirably 
sung,  and  consequently  as  loudly  applauded. 
And  Lucy  could  not  refuse  to  sing  a  favourite 
song  also  of  Lord  Shirley's,  accompanied  by 
Catherine.  She  even  sung  a  ballad  without 
music,  and  was  said  to  resemble  Mrs.  Jordan 
both  in  voice  and  manner. 

"There,  you  see,"  whispered  Lord  Shir- 
ley, I  was  right,  and  vout  avez  parfaitement 
reuui.  Can  you  then  bear  to  go  away  so  soon, 
and  leave  the  little  court  you  have  gathered 
around  youl  ibr  I  see  Catherine  looks  fa- 
tigued." 

Lucy  only  answered  by  a  look  of  kind  re- 
proach ;  and  taking  Lady  Shirley's  hand,  ex- 
pressed her  eager  wish  to  go  away  directly. 
Accordingly  they  lefV  the  rooms ;  but  not  be- 
fore three  or  four  ladies  had  desired  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Miss  Merle. 

"  So,"  said  Lucy,  when  they  were  in  the 
carriage,  "  the  nobody  is  really  become  some- 
body. Who  should  have  thought  it !  Oh,  my 
dear  principles !  I  fear  you  are  in  a  bad  way. 

The  earl,  though  rather  disturbed  in  mind, 
continued  to  rally  Lucy  on  her  triumph  of  the 
evening ;  till  Catherine  becoming  rather  faint, 
his  attention  and  that  of  Lucy  was  wholly  en- 
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grossed  by  her  daring  the  remainder  of  the 
drive. 

The  next  morning,  the  ladies  called  who  had 
desired  to  be  presented  to  Lucy  the  preceding 
evening,  and  left  cards  for  her. 

**Thi8  is  really  very  polite,"  said  Lucy, 
pleased  almost  in  spite  of  herself,  at  this 
mark  of  attention  from  some  of  the  great  world ; 

but  it  is  meant  no  doubt  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect to  you,  Lady  Shirley." 

**  If  so,"  replied  Catherine,  "  it  is  the  most 
agreeable  one  that  can  be  paid  me." 

**  Oh,  you  poor  novices !"  cried  Lord  Shir- 
ley, laughing,  '*and  so  you  cannot,  Cathe- 
rine, euess  the  cause  of  this  attention,  which 
I  predicted  would  be  paid  to  our  fair  compa- 
nion V 

^  No,  not  if  it  has  any  other  motive  than  a 
sense  of  her  merit,  and  a  generous  wish  to 
*   give  proofs  of  their  conviction  of  it." 

Her  merit  certainly  is  the  original  cause ; 
but  the  truth  is,  these  ladies  are  party-giving 
ladies,  and  as  Miss  Merie  has  sung  for  the 

duchess  of  C  ,  they  humbly  hope  she  will 

have  the  goodness  to  help  to  entertain  their 
company  also." 

*'They  are  much  mistaken  then,"  cried 
Lacy;  '*I  only  sing  for  those  I  respect.  I 

honour  the  duchess  of  C  ,  but  my  voice 

and  I  are  not  at  the  command  of  any  one." 

*•  Now,"  said  Lord  Shiriey,  •*  now  pray  re- 
mark and  admire  my  strict  integrity ;  for  not 
even  the  wish  to  win  you  over  to  the  cause  of 
aristocracy  could  prevent  my  showing  you  the 
des8ou8  dcB  eariea,  and  cohvincing  you  that  this 
urbane  attention  was  in  the  end  nothing  more 
than  selfishness.  Now,  dear  Miss  Merle, 
forewarned,  forearmed,  and  take  care  (to  use  a 
common  phrase)  how  you  say  J;  for  if  you 
say  .tf,  depend  upon  it  you  must  say  ^." 

Many  thanks  to  you,"  said  Lucy ;  for 
now  I  feel  my  principles  are  quite  sa^  again, 
and  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  resistinsr  the 
civility  of  which  I  know  the  interested  mo- 
tives." 

**  Ne  gagez  pof,**  said  Lord  Shirley.  "  And 
here  comes  one,"  added  he,  on  hearing  Mrs. 
Somerley  announced,  *'who  will  put  your 
firmness  to  some  test.  I  expected  her  in  per- 
son this  morning ;  as  I  assure  you.  Miss  Merie, 
I  overheard  her  last  night  loudly  prefer  your 
voice  and  style  af  singing  to  Lady  Shirley's." 

"  Impossible !"  cried  Lucy. 

"Oh  no,  very  true  and  very  natural,  as  she 
thinks  it  possible  you  may  sing  for  her,  but 
Lady  Shirley,  she  knows,  never  can.  Yes,  I 
do  assure  you  I  heard  her  say,  'It  is  evident 
she  has  been  better  taught,  and  must  have  had 
the  best  master and  when  the  lady  to  whom 
she  spoke  asked  who  yon  were,  she  accounted 
for  your  being  so  highly  accomplished,  by 
supposing  you  were  educated  for  a  governess. 
But  here  she  is.** 

The  honourable  Mrs.  Somerley  was  the  only 
child  of  a  Mr.  Nobbs,  who  made  a  large  and 


rapid  fortune  in  trade ;  and  as  ambition  was  as 
powerful  a  passion  in  his  breast  as  the  love  of 
money,  he  resolved  that  Nancy  Nobbs,  his 
daughter,  should  marry  no  one  but  a  man  of 
rank  and  family.  It  is  a  maxim  universally 
admitted  to  be  true,  that  unlimited  power  is 
dangerous  to  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  mon- 
archs;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  not  less  so  to 
individuals  in  humbler  life.  To  be  born  to 
the  possession  of  great  wealth,  as  wealth  is 
always  power,  is  often  as  pernicious  in  its 
effects  on  the  character  of  its  possessor*  as 
sovereign  sway  is  on  that  of  a  king ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  wealth  does  certainly  not 
give  such  graceful  dignity  to  the  manner  as 
Sie  consciousness  of  royal  authority. 

On  the  contrary,  to  be  purse-proud  is  to  be 
every  thing  that  is  offensive  to  the  taste  and 
feelings;  and  Nancy  Nobbs  was  certainly 
even  uom  childhood  purse-proud.  No  grace- 
ful regard  for  the  feelings  of  others  eve»  re- 
strained her  from  saying  things  mortifying  to 
their  self-love.  Conscious  of  independence, 
she  uttered  all  she  thought,  because  she  was 
restrained  by  no  fear  of  consequences,  as  she 
usually  moved  in  a  circle  over  which  her 
riches  gave  her  absolute  sway;  and  even 
when  her  money  procured  for  her  a  very 
agreeable  husband  in  the  eldest  son  of  a  baron, 
and  made  her  a  peeress  in  prospect,  the  new 
sphere  in  which  she  now  lived  could  not  con- 
quer the  habitual  insolence  of  her  nature,  and 
she  was  distinguished  by  what  I  think  may 
with  propriety  be  denominated  rich  mannen. 

Still,  conscious  of  want  of  birth  in  herself, 
she  endeavoured  to  make  her  ori^nal  situa- 
tion forgotten  by  constant  association  only 
with  persons  of  her  present  rank  in  life,  es- 
pecially when  her  husband  died  before  his 
father,  and  her  hope  of  shining  as  a  peeress 
vanished ;  and  there  was  no  effort  she  thought 
too  laborious,  to  make  her  house  the  resort  of 
all  that  was  great,  fashionable,  and  courted  in 
the  world  of  high  life ;  and  she,  before  whom 
dependants  trembled,  and  from  whom  equals 
withdrew  with  fear  and  disgust,  was  the  ready 
flatterer  of  the  great  and  the  distinguished,  in 
order  to  induce  them  by  their  presence  and 
their  talents  to  give  attraction  to  her  assem- 
blies and  distinction  to  her  concerts.  To  do 
her  justice,  her  reputation  was  unblemished, 
and  she  was  herself  a  chaste  woman  and  a 
faithful  wife,  though  her  moral  sense  was  not 
strong  enough  to  lead  her  to  run  counter  to 
the  stream  of  fashion  and  custom,  and  avoid 
intimacy  with  women  of  less  unblemished 
fame. 

Such  was  the  woman  who  now  entered  Lady 
Shirley's  room,  in  order  to  pay  her  compli- 
ments to  Lucy,  as  that  young  lady  had  ex- 
hibited the  preceding  evening  such  musical 
powers  as  must  make  her  a  most  desirable  ac- 
quisition to  a  lady  of  party-giving  notoriety ; 
as  professors,  however  superior,  might  be 
heard  in  public ;  but  a  private  performer  could 
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only  be  heard  by  faToar,  and  in  a  select  circle. 
Bat  Mrs.  Somerley  did  not  want  shrewdness; 
she  therefore  resolved  not  to  disclose  her  hopes 
and  wishes  on  this  first  visit,  but  endeavour 
to  find  out  whether  Lucy  really  was  going  out 
as  a  governess,  and  whether  in  that  case  she 
might  not  be  able  to  engage  her  gratitude  by 
ofifering  to  procure  her  a  situation. 

Good  morning,  my  lord dear  Lady  Shir- 
ley, I  hope  you  did  not  suflTer  from  the  hot 
rooms  last  night.  But  no^blooming  as  ever ; 
— And  Miss  Merle  too— I  need  not  ask  how 
you  do ;  such  brilliancy  of  complexion^really 
you  put  my  poor  rouge  to  the  blush.  Why 
do  you  look  saucy.  Lord  Shirley  1  I  suppose 
you  think  it  is  red  enough  without  blushing — 
but  you  know  I  do  not  mind  you." 

'•Pray  sit  down,"  said  Lord  Shirley. 

"Oh,  I  am  not  come  to  stop;  I  am  only 
come  to  pay  my  compliments  to  that  young 
lady — unless  I  can  prevail  on  you,  Lady  Shir^ 
ley  and  Miss  Merle,  to  accompany  me  into  the 
Drive ;  and  in  that  case  I  will  wait  till  you 
are  equipped." 

«•  I  can't  attend  you,"  said  Catherine,  "  as 
I  have  business  to  do  at  home ;  but  I  really 
wish  my  friend  to  accompany  you." 

••  Me !  Oh,  no— by  no  means ;  I  had  rather 
not." 

**  Remember,"  replied  Catherine,  "  that  you 
never  yet  have  been  up  and  down  the  Drive." 

**  No !  not  on  a  Sunday  1" 

"  Neither  Miss  Merle  nor  I  go  in  the  Park 
on  a  Sunday." 

"True,  true — had  forgotten,"  said  Mrs. 
Somerley  with  a  sarcastic  smile.  "  Do  then, 
my  dear  Miss  Merle,  let  me  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  you  into  the  monotonous  but 
fashionable  enjoyment  of  the  morning.  It 
will  give  roe  too  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
acquaintance  of  which  I  have  taste  enough  to 
be  desirous." 

"You  had  better  accept  Mrs.  Somerley's 
offer.  Miss  Merle,"  said  Lord  Shiriey,  looking 
significantly  at  Lucy ;  "  you  may  never  have 
such  an  opportunity  again."  For,  knowing 
Lucy  and  her  ehaperone  equally  well,  he 
thought  it  very  probable  the  former  might 
make  some  observations  likely  to  render  her 
no  longer  agreeable  to  the  latter.  And  Lucy, 
feeling  that  she  could  not  ag^ain  refuse  with- 
out incivility,  told  Mrs.  Somerley  she  would 
detain  her  only  while  she  got  her  hat  and 
shawl. 

"  O  dear !  to  be  sure  you  are  not  going  to 
pull  oflT  that  pretty  cap  V  exclaimed  Mrs.  So- 
merley. "  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  becoming, 
— and  quite  the  thing  for  the  Drive." 

"Then  I  will  only  get  my  shawl,  madam." 

"  Dear  me !  I  believe  it  is  very  rude  to  ad- 
mire what  any  one  wears ;  but  really  I  cannot 
help  admiring  this  cap— May  I  ask  where  you 
bought  iti" 

"  Oh,  madam,  I  am  my  own  milliner." 

"Ay,  that's  right;  if*^ one  wishes  to  have] 


a  thing  well  made,  one  must  make  it  oneself. 
But  I  am  too  stupid,  and  have  no  taste  of  my 
own,  though  I  can  admire  it  in  others." 

"  But  it  is  not  from  taste  but  necessity  that 
I  am  my  own  milliner,'*  replied  Lucy,  smil- 
ing ;  "  and  my  poverty  but  not  my  will  con- 
sents." 

"Oh,  you  are  an  economist  you  mean, — 
and  so  ought  every  one  to  be." 

"  No,  madam,  I  mean  what  I  say,  that  I  am 
poor  {  for  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  poverty." 

"  I  dare  say  not ;  that  is  greatness  of  mind," 
observed  Mrs.  Somerley,  resolved  to  praise 
Lucy  cotUe  gut  cotUe, 

At  this  moment  Catherine,  seeing  by  Lucy's 
rising  colour,  which  was  not  rendered  paler 
by  Lord  Shirley's  arch  look,  that  she  was  on 
the  point  of  uttering  some  indignant  rejection 
of  tnis  compliment,  advised  her  friend  to  go 
for  her  shawl,  and  not  keep  Mrs.  Somerley, 
who  had  said  she  was  in  a  hurry.  Lucy  took 
the  hint,  and  obeyed. 

"  What  a  beautiful  young  creature  that  is  !*' 
cried  Mrs.  Somerley,  when  Lucy  was  gone. 
"  And  such  a  voice !  such  taste !  such  execu- 
tion !  Really  to  hear  you  and  her  toother. 
Lady  Shirley,  was  quite  being  in  Elysium !" 

"I  am  glad  you  were  pleased,"  said  Lady 
Shirley.  "  And  my  friend  Lucy  deserves  all 
you  can  say  in  praise  of  her  beauty  and  her 
singing.  But  I  assure  you  her  virtues  and 
her  other  talents  are  equal  to  what  you  ere  ac- 
quainted with ;  and  the  idea  of  her  quitting 
England  is  a  real  grief  to  me." 

"  Quitting  England !"  cried  Mrs.  Somerley, 
her  countenance  changing,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  Lord  Shirley,  who  was  apparently 
reading  the  newspaper,  but  was  looking  over 
it  at  Mrs.  ^omerjey.  "Dear  me!  I  thought 
she  was  seeking  a  situation  as  a  governess 
somewhere  1" 

"Oh  no;  Miss  Merle  has  an  independent 
fortune,  and  she  only  leaves  me  to  go  to  Ame- 
rica to  her  father  and  mother."  Mrs.  Somerley, 
on  hearing  this,  repented  of  having  asked  her 
to  be  her  companion  to  the  Drive.  But,  recol- 
lecting herself,  she  said,  "Pray,  how  soon 
does  she  go  1" 

"  Oh !  not  for  a  month  or  more,"  replied 
Lady  Shirley.  Therefore,  as  Mrs.  Somerley's 
grand  party  was  to  take  place  before  that  time, 
she  resumed  her  design  on  poor  Lucy,  and 
with  it  her  smile.  Lucy  at  this  moment  re- 
turned, and  Mrs.  Somerley  took  her  leave, 
followed  by  her  reluctant  associate. 

When  they  were  gone,  Lady  Shirley  said, 
"Surely,  my  dear  lord,  you  were  uncandid 
in  imputing  'Mrs.  Somerley's  vi&it  to  Lucy  to 
interested  motives;  you  see  she  never  alluded 
to  any  projected  party ;  and  I  believe  that  her 
attention  proceeds  from  the  real  fancy  (as  peo- 
ple say)  which  she  has  taken  to  Lucy." 

"  My  dear,  candid,  consistent  Catherine," 
replied  the  earl, "  as  I  know  you  love  to  think 
well  of  every  one,  I  will  not  contradict  yon, 
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but  leave  it  to  time  and  Lucy  to  inform  yon 
whether  I  am  right  or  not.  Howerer,  I  am 
glad  you  said  what  you  did  concerning  Lucy's 
fortune,  though  I  am  much  afraid  that,  if  Mrs. 
Somerley  alludes  to  her  independent  property, 
Lucy  will  think  she  is  laughing  at  her,  and 
again  talk  of  her  poTerty." 

The  truth  was.  Lord  Shirley  and  the  Gene- 
ral had  together  settled  a  yer^  considerable 
sum  of  money  on  Lucy,  of  which  she  was  to 
know  nothing  till  she  was  on  board  ship,  lest 
the  pride  and  independence  of  her  spirit  should 
make  her  refuse  it.  But  all  the  money  was  to 
be  given  her  in  the  Generars  name,  and  as  a 
return  for  the  protection  afforded  Catherine  by 
Mrs.  Merle,  and  the  attentive  affection  which 
Lucy  had  always  displayed  towards  her. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Somerley  and  Luc^  were 
seated  in  the  carriage,  the  former  desired  to 

be  driven  to  Lord  X-  's,  as  she  wished  to 

call  on  Lady  X  ;  and  Mrs.  Somerley 

added,  turning  to  Lucy,  Now,  my  dear,  you 
shall  see  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  of 
women." 

What !  is  she  more  beautiful  and  fascinat- 
ing than  Lady  Shirley  1" 

*'A8  beautiful,  and  far  more  seducing, 
though  many  years  older  than  Lady  Shirley." 

And  till  they  stopped  at  Lady  X  's  door, 

Mrs.  Somerley  talked  of  nothing  but  the  magic 
powers  of  the  charming  viscountess. 

Lady  X  was  indeed  charming;  but  had 

Lord  Shirley  suspected  that  Mrs.  Somerley 
would  have  taken  Lucy  to  her  house,  he 
would  not  have  allowed  a  young  person  un- 
der his  protection  to  have  accompanied  her. 
Though  used  to  behold  beauty  in  its  perfec- 
tion in  Catherine,  and  also  accustomed  to  see 
a  more  than  common  share  of  it  in  her  look- 
ing-glass, Lucy  could  not  behold  Lady  X  

without  admiration.  True,  she  was  no  longer 
young, — true,  that  her  bloom  was  artificial; 
but  there  was  a  brilliancy  of  eve,  a  play  of 
countenance,  a  gracefulness  of  person  and 
manner,  and  a  charm  of  voice,  that  fully  enti- 
tled her  the  epithet  of  a  fascinating,  se- 
ducing woman.  It  was  something  that  Lucy 
had  never  seen  before ;  and  she  was  not  quite 
sure  that  she  approved,  though  she  admired 
it;  it  was  too  soft,  too  insinuating;  it  was  the 
same  manner  in  a  woman,  which  she  had  al- 
ways distrusted  in  Melvyn;  and  even  the 

winning  kindness  with  which  Lady  X  

accosted  her,  though  it  flattered  her  self-love, 
failed  to  excite  her  confidence. 

"Is  this  Miss  Merle  1"  said  Lady  X  , 

this  the  young  lady  whose  vocal  powers 
charmed  every  one  last  night,  even  though 
Lady  Shirley  sungi  How  much  obliged  I 
am  to  you,  dear  Mrs.  Somerley,  for  brinj^ing 
her  hither,  as  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  neither 
to  see  nor  hear  her.  But  I  find  the  charm  was 
not  in  voice  only ;  the  eye  and  the  ear  were 
both  gratified,  which  is  not  oflen  the  case." 

"I  suppose,  if  Lord  Shirley  be  right," 


thought  Lucy,  that  she  also  is  going  to  give 
a  party  soon.  Oh !  the  meanness  of  the  great !" 
And  with  almost  repulsive  coldness  did  she 
reply,  •*  Your  ladyship  is  too  obliging." 

But  Lady  X  did  not  observe  her  man- 
ner; she  was  so  sure  that  an  obscure  miss 
must  be  delighted  and  flattered  by  her  praise, 
that  a  smile  played  as  usual  on  her  beautiful 
lips,  and  both  ladies  in  turn  addressed  direct 
and  oblique  flatteries  to  Lucy. 

The  viscountess  then  talked  of  Lady  Shii^ 
ley  in  high  terms,  in  which  Lucy  as  warmly 
joined.  She  spoke  in  the  same  terms  of  Lord 
Shirley.  But  Mrs.  Somerley  declared  he  was 
in  her  opinion  an  overrated  man,  and  neither 
in  beauty,  manners,  talents,  nor  virtues,  was 
he  worthy,  she  thought,  of  the  high  reputation 
which  he  had  gained. 

Then  I  am  sure  you  do  not  know  him, 
madam,"  cried  Lucy,  her  face  on  fire  at  this 
attack  on  a  man  whom  she  justly  considered 
as  an  example  to  his  fellows ;  for  those  who 
do  know  him  must  think  him  the  noblest  of 
his  sex." 

The  women  of  the  world  looked  archly  and 
oddly  at  Lucy  as  she  spoke,  and  then  signifi- 
cantly at  each  other ;  while  the  eyes  of  IVIrs. 
Somerley  twinkled  with  numberless  meanings. 

You  speak  warmly,  Miss  Merle,"  said  she. 

*^  I  feel  warmly,  madam." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  observed  Lady  X—, 
with  a  look  which  Lucy  did  not  like,  but 
could  not  understand. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  pure-minded  girl 
like  Lucy  Merle  to  imagine  for  one  moment 
that  the  honest  praise  which  she  had  given  to 
the  worth  which  she  admired,  could  have  been 
construed  by  any  one  who  heard  it  into  an 
improper  attachment  to  the  husband  of  her 
friend. 

''  I  think.  Miss  Merle,  you  are  going  to 
America,  sooni"  observed  Mrs.  Somerley, 

with  a  leering  look  at  Lady  X  .  And 

Lady  Shirley  aeclares  herself  to  be  so  sorry  to 
part  with  you  !"  » 

"  Very  sorry,  I  dare  say,"  cried  the  vis- 
countess, returning  the  look  of  Mrs.  Somerley. 

"I  dare  say  sne  ia  very  sorry,"  replied 
Lucy,  not  liking  the  tones  of  either  speaker, 
because  they  seemed  to  convey  doubts  of 
Lady  Shirley's  veracity.  "  Lady  Shirley  ne- 
ver says  any  thing  she  does  not  mean." 

Then  she  is  a  very  extraordinary  woman," 
said  Lady  X—. 

She  is  an  extraordinary  woman,"  answer- 
ed Lucy ;  a  very  superior,  a  very  uncommon 
woman.  Indeed  I  believe  she  has  not  her 
equal  on  earth." 

Nor  in  heaven  either,  you  think,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Mrs.  Somerley  with  an  irreverent 
laugh  that  shocked  Lucy. 

I  presume  not,  madam,"  she  replied,  to 
speculate  on  subjects  so  sacred  i  it  is  sufiScient 
for  me  to  know  that  Lady  Shirley's  conduct 
on  earth  is  such  as  to  prepare  her  for  heaven." 
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Well,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Somerley,  with 
her  .  nsual  insolence,  ^*  you  are  monstrous 
handsome,  and  I  dare  say  very  clever;  but 
you  are  a  great  quiz  in  some  things,  though 
you  make  very  pretty  caps  and  sing  very 
pretty  songs." 

Lucy  smiled  good-humouredly  in  return,  for 
she  liked  her  rudeness  better  than  her  flat^ 
teries;  and  as  the  ladies  began  to  converse 
with  each  other  on  the  faults  and  follies  of 
their  mutual  friends  and  acquaintance,  Lucy 
opened  a  folio  book  of  prints  which  lay  on  the 
table,  and  amused  herself  with  looking  over 
its  contents.  But  her  attention,  spite  of  her- 
self, was  anested  by  some  of  the  conversation 
that  was  going  forward;  and  oilen  Lucy 
doubted  whether  it  was  possible  that  she  could 
hear  aright;  but  a  few  minutes  convinced  her 
that  she  heard  only  too  peifectly. 

Do  you  visit  Mrs.  Benson  now  1"  asked 
Mrs.  Somerley. 

'*Yes,  from  habit,  not  love;  for  she  and 
her  husband  are  both  very  dull,  and  their  only 
recommendation  is  that  they  have  a  good 
cook." 

Yes,  she  is  dull  indeed,  though  it  was 
thought  her  little  affair  with  you  know  who 
enlivened  her.  But  perhaps  that  was  all  scan- 
dal." 

^*  Scandal,  do  you  call  iti"  replied  lady 
X— — .  "Dear  me!  I  think  the  report  credit- 
able to  her ;  I  liked  her  all  the  better  for  being 
the  mistress  of  a  certain  charming  duke." 

At  this  shameless  avowal  of  profligacy,  this 
daring  confession  that  she  admired  a  woman 
the  more  for  being  an  adulteress,  Lucy  rose 
indignantly  from  her  seat,  and  desired  leave 
to  sit  in  another  room  till  Mrs.  Somerley  was 
ready  to  go, — on  whose  countenance,  though 
she  meanly  seemed  to  assent  by  a  smile  to  the 
observation  of  her  noble  friend,  the  quick  eye 
of  Lucy  read  disapprobation  of  the  sentiment. 

"To  be  sure,  you  may  go  if  you  choose  it," 
said  the  viscountess.  "  But  wherefore  ?  are 
you  ill  1    What  has  happened  1" 

"  My  illness,  madam,"  replied  Lucy,  "  is 
of  the  mind,  not  of  the  body.  I  dare  not  stay ; 
you  are  so  beautiful  and  so  fescinating,  that  I 
dare  not  expose  myself  to  the  dan^r  of  hav- 
ing my  principles  corrupted,  by  listening  to 
the  praises  of  adultery  from  a  being  so  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  wrong  appear  the  belier 
cause." 

Monstrous  assurance !"  cried  Mrs.  Somer- 
ley. 

"  Really,"  cried  the  viscountess^  whose 
self-love  had  been  nearly  as  much  gratified  by 
Lucy's  praise  as  piqued  by  her  severity,  "  you 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  go;  and  I  advise  a 
precipitate  retreat  to  your  carriage,  as  even  my 
house  may  have  an  improper  influence  on  your 
sanctity;  and  when  there,  you  may,  you 
know,  till  Mrs.  Somerley  comes,  indulge  your 
imagination  in  contemplating  the  excelling 
charmt  of  your  friend' $  hutband;  therefore 


Miss — Miss  ....  what  is  your  name,  I  beg 
you  to  vanish  directly." 

Though  little  inclined  to  laugh,  as  her  sense 
of  rectitude  had  been  deeply  wounded,  Lucy, 
who  had  a  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  could 
not  restrain  her  propensity  to  laughter,  when 
she  found  the  flattered  and  delightful  Miss 
Merle  of  the  preceding  half-hour  converted  in- 
to a  Miss — what  is  your  name;  and  while  she 
laughed,  her  countenance  wore  an  expression 
of  satire  and  a  power  of  ridicule  which  alarm- 
ed Lady  X  ;  for  though  she  was  proof 

against  ^ve  and  moral  rebuke,  she  shrunk 
from  ridicule;  and  having  heard  that  Lucy 
was  a  young  person  of  great  talents,  her  fears 
converted  her  into  an  author  and  a  wit,  and 
she  saw  herself  by  anticipation. the  subject  of 
an  epigram  or  a  lampoon. 

Accordingly  she  followed  Lucy  to  the  door; 
and  politely  expressing  her  sorrow  that  any 
thing  which  she  had  uttered  in. the  foolish  le- 
vity of  her  heart  should  have  shocked  Miss 
Merle,  whose  principles  she  honoured,  and 
whose  ingenuousness  she  respected,  she  hoped 
to  have  the  honour  of  her  company  at  a  small 
party  and  a  petit  touper  on  the  following 
Thursday. 

Her  countenance  had  now  assumed  its 
sweetest  and  most  winning  expression;  and 
Lucy,  spite  of  her  rigid  integrity,  felt  almost 
reluctant  to  assure  her,  that  m  the  house  and 
in  the  presence  of  such  an  enchantress  she 
never  willingjv  would  trust  herself  again.  She 
then  ran  hastily  down  stairs  and  jumped  into 
the  carriage,  almost  astonished  at  her  own 
daring,  yet  rich  in  the  approving  feelings  of 
her  heart  and  conscience. 

But  Lucy  would  have  felt  it  difficult  for 
even  their  approbation  to  have  supported  her 
spirits,  had  she  known  that  Lady  X  be- 
lieved her  to  be  a  consummate  hypocrite,  and 
that  Mrs.  Somerley  agrreed  to  what  Lady 

X  advanced,  though  she  did  not  in  her 

heart  believe  it  to  be  true ;  since  the  viscount- 
ess declared  that  she  was  herself  convinced, 
and  she  would  tell  every  one,  that  Lucy  Merle 
was  the  mistress  of  Lord  Shirley,  whose  well- 
known  pride,  she  said,  was  such,  that  he 
would  not  have  let  his  lady  associate  with  a 
low-bom  girl  unless  be  had  had  his  private 
reasons  for  it. 

So  impossible  is  it  for  the  consciously  vi- 
cious to  Delieve  in  the  existence  of  virtue,  so 
certain  it  is  that  the  only  women  who  are  can- 
did in  their  judgments  of  other  women  and 
slow  to  admit  suspicions  to  their  dittadvantage, 
are  those  whose  own  minds  are  unconscious 
of  impure  propensities,  and  whose  experience 
teaches  them  that  situations  of  danger  are  not 
necessarily  improved  opportunities  of  vice. 

Mrs.  Somerley  assured  Lady  X   that 

when  she  rejoined  Lucy  she  would  give  her  a 
fine  dressing  (for  such  was  her  vulgar  expres- 
sion.) But  her  courage  failed  her  when  she 
saw  the  culprit,  who  awaited  her  with  a  calm 
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determined  coantenance,  and  was  prepared  ra- 
ther for  attack  than  for  defence. 

*•  So,  Miss  Merle,"  safd  Mrs.  Somerley, 
averting  her  eyes  from  the  fixed  and  penetrat- 
ing glance  of  Lucy ;  this  is  the  return  you 
make  me  for  my  civility  in  taking  you  out 
with  me, — you  think  proper  to  affront  my 
friends — and  a  woman  of  high  rank  too !" 

I  have  no  respect  for  rank,  madam,  unac- 
companied by  virtue ;  and  you  affronted  me  in 
the  firit  instance  by  taking  me  to  the  house  of 
an  unprincipled  woman,  and  she  affronted  me 
in  the  next  oy  talking  in  a  manner  offensive 
to  good  morals." 

"Mighty  fine!  What,  then,  do  you  not 
think  Lady  X  fit  company  for  you  1" 

"No,  madam;  and  I  am  sure  Lord  and 
Lady  Shirley  would  be  of  the  same  opinion." 

"Lady  Shirley  might,  because  she  is  a 
saint  and  a  prude ;  but  I  should  suppose  Lord 
Shirley  more  indulgent  to  such  little  peccadil- 
loes." 

"  Little  peccadilloes !  Oh,  madam !  though 

the  rank  and  the  fashion  of  Lady  X  

might  induce  you  to  veil  your  own  better  feel- 
ingrg  before  her,  do  not  continue  a  disingenu- 
ousness  so  unjust  to  your  real  nature.  I  know 
you  are  yourself  a  woman  of  correct  conduct, 
or  Lord  and  Lady  Shirley  would  not  have  al- 
lowed me  to  go  out  with  you." 

"  Very  condescending  indeed !"  said  Mrs. 
Somerley;  though  she  was  gratified  by  the 
just  discrimination  of  Lucy. 

"  I  am  no  flatterer,"  continued  Lucy ;  "  and 
though  you  had  the  weakness  to  assent  by 
smiling  silence  to  what  that  unhappy  lady  ut- 
tered, I  saw  on  your  countenance  an  expres- 
sion of  virtuous  disapprobation." 

"  Child,  I  believe  you  are  a  witch,"  replied 
the  pleased  yet  ihortified  Mrs.  Somerley. 
"  But  you  have  no  right  to  conclude  Laay 

X         otherwise  than  a  virtuous  woman  in 

conduct,  though  in  conversation  she  be  unpeu 

"Pray,  madam,"  said  Lucy,  "does  Lady 
Shirley  visit  LadyX  1" 

*»  No,  I  believe  she  does  not." 

"  But  did  Lady  X  call  on  her  on  her 

marriage  t" 

"  I,  I — yes — dare  say  she  did." 

"Then,  madam,  I  am  answered." 

"But  whither  is  the  stupid  man  goinis:?" 
cried  Mrs.  Somerley,  pulling  the  check-string. 

••To  Lord  Shirley's — ^to  Grosvenor-square, 
whither  I  desired  him  to  go  before  you  left 
Lady  X  ." 

*•  What !  will  you  not  go  into  the  Drive 
with  me,  according  to  our  original  engage- 
ment" 

"  Our  original  engagement  is  void,  madam, 
as  yon  departed  from  it  in  taking  me  to  call  on 

Lady  X  ,  and  I  had  now  much  rather  go 

home,  having  seen  quite  enough  of  fashionable 
society  for  one  day." 

"As  you  please,"  returned  Mrs.  Somerley, 


biting  her  lip.  But  recovering  herself,  as  she 
did  not  like  to  give  up  all  hope  of  benefiting 
by  Lucy*s  musical  talents,  she  tried  to  soothe 
her  ruflSed  plumes  by  administering  to  her  that 
ample  dose  of  flattery  which,  with  less  power- 
ful minds,  had  so  often  succeeded.  And  after 
praising  Lucy's  fine  voice,  taste,  and  execution, 
she  assured  her  that  every  one  said  she  sung 
much  better  than  Lady  Shirley,  and  had  evi- 
dently been  better  taught* 

Lucy  smiled,  and  said,  "  her  instructer  was 
indeed  first-rate." 

After  a  few  more  compliments,  Mrs.  So- 
merley said  she  was  going  to  have  a  small 
select  party  in  a  few  days,  and  should  be 
happy  indeed  if  Miss  Merle  would  do  her  the 
honour  of  coming  to  it,  and  oblige  her  so  far  as 
to  sing  during  the  course  of  the  evening. 

"  I  am  so  unused  to  sing  without  my  miV 
/ren,"  said  Lucy,  "  that  1  cannot  answer  for 
being  able  to  sing  without  her." 

"  Y  our  mistress !  Dear  me !  who  is  she  ? 
and  where  does  she  livel  Perhaps  she  would 
come  too ! — Cannot  we  drive  to  her  house  now, 
and  ask  hert" 

"  If  you  choose ;  but  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
in  vain." 

"  What !  could  not  money  nor  flattery  pre- 
vail on  her  ?  or  the  promise  of  patronage  % — 
there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do,  no  trouble  I 
would  not  take,  to  get  her  and  you  to  my 
party." 

"  I  believe  you,"  replied  Lucy ;  "  but  my 
mistress  does  not  want  either  money  or  patron- 
age, and  to  flattery  she  is  superior," 

"Fou  may  believe  that,  but  I  do  not.  But 
tell  me,  who  is  this  rara  anitV^ 

"  My  mistress,  and  the  only  mistress  I  ever 
had  in  any  branch  of  art,  is  Lady  Shirley." 

Mrs.  Somerley  bit  her  lip  again,  and  was 
too  much  provoked,  too  mortified,  to  reply. — 
At  this  moment  the  carriage  stopped  at  Lord 
Shirley's,  and  with  a  cold  bow  and  "  Good 
morning"  on  either  side,  the  new  acquaintance 
parted,  to  meet  as  Lucy  hoped  no  more. 

Lord  and  Lady  Shiriey  were  only  just  re- 
turned from  a  walk  in  the  Square,  and  were 
surprised  to  see  Lucy  come  back  at  an  hour 
when  the  most  fashionable  were  only  just  en- 
tering the  Park.  But  they  both  commended 
Lucy  for  returning  as  she  did,  havin{(  had  such 
cause  to  be  offended  with  her  companion ;  while 
even  the  candid  Catherine  could  not  help  own- 
ing, that  Mrs.  Somerley  was  not  worthy  the 
confidence  they  had  reposed  in  her,  and  that 
her  civility  to  Lucy  was  not  as  disinterested  as 
she  at  first  thought  it. 

Lord  Shirley,  more  displeased  than  Cathe- 
rine, because  better  acquainted  with  the  real 
character  of  the  viscountess,  resolved  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Somerley,  and  reproach  her  with  her 
conduct.  Accordingly  he  went  to  her  house  at 
the  usual  hour  of  returning  from  the  Park, 
and  expressed  his  displeasure  so  stron|(ly,  that 
Mrs.  Somerley  was  provoked  to  tell  him  what 
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Lady  X—-  suspected  of  his  indmscy  with 
Lucy ;  and  promised  him  that  if  he  would  let 
her  sing  for  Lady  X—  and  herself,  she 
would  prevail  on  the  Yiscountess  to  forgire 
Lucy's  impertinence,  and  not  mention  her  sus- 
picions to  any  one. 

It  was  impossible  for  Lord  Shirley  to  hear 
this  coarse  calumnious  information  without  in- 
dignation  the  most  Yiolent ;  and  his  just  re- 
proaches irritated  Mrs.  Somerley  so  much,  that 
in  her  heart  she  Yowed  to  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  revenge ;  and  she  was  not  long  without 
having  the  opportunity  she  desired. 

But  every  design  on  the  vocal  powers  of 
Lucy  Merle  was  frustrated  by  her  being  sum< 
moned  to  Gravesend ;  as  the  person  who  was 
to  have  charge  of  her  on  her  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica had  transacted  his  business,  and  the  packet 
on  board  of  which  he  had  engaged  their  pas- 
sage was  ready  to  sail  for  Philadelphia. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  grief  of  Lucy 
at  parting  with  Lady  Shirley^  who  with  her 
lord  accompanied  her  to  Gravesend.  Nor  did 
Lucy  feel  much  less  sorrow  at  bidding  adieu 
to  the  earl,  whose  conduct  to  her  had  been 
consistently  kind  and  generous,  and  whose 
attention,  perhaps,  she  valued  the  more  be- 
cause it  was  unexpected.  At  length  the  signal 
was  given ;  and  Lucy,  too  wretched  to  speak 
her  adieu,  gazed  her  last  in  silence  on  the 
friend  so  dear  to  her  heart.  Lady  Shirley  also 
felt  considerable  pain  at  the  separation ;  but 
then  she  had  a  comforter  still  more  dear  than 
Lucy  to  support  her  under  the  trial;  and  a 
friend,  however  dear,  cannot  be — I  had  almost 
said,  ought  not  to  be — so  dear  to  the  wife  as 
she  was  to  the  single  woman. 

A  husband,  if  he  fulfils  the  duties  of  that 
sacred  relation,  is  the  best  friend  of  his  wife, 
and  she  requires  no  other  confidant;  and  if  he 
does  not  fulfil  them,  it  is  better  for  a  woman 
to  be  without  the  temptation  to  violate  one  of 
the  most  sacred  of  her  duties,  by  having  it  in 
her  power  to  complain  of  her  husband's  in- 
firmities to  a  female  friend. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

I  HAVE  before  said  that  Mrs.  Somerley  was 
80  irritated  by  Lord  Shirley's  severe  obser- 
vations when  he  called  to  reprove  her  for 
having  carried  Lucy  Merle  to  the  house  of 
Lady  X  »  that  she  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  take  what  she  denominated  some  clever 
and  humorous  revenge  on  him  and  his  sanc- 
tified countess ;  and  as  she  was  skilled  in  the 
disgraceful  art  of  playing  tricks,  and  taking 
people  in,  as  it  is  called,  she  was  not  slow  to 
contrive  or  to  execute  a  scheme  against  Lady 
Shirley.   Still  she  had  some  difficulty  in  pro- 


curing an  opportunity,  as  there  was  too  little 
congeniality  of  disposition  between  them  to 
admit  of  intimacy  but  as  Mrs.  Somerley  had 
recommended  a  nurse  to  Lady  Shirley,  and 
the  latter  wished  to  put  some  questions  rela- 
tive to  her  to  the  lady  whom  she  had  attend* 
ed  in  her  confinement,  Mrs.  Somerley  offered 
to  attend  her  thither  any  morning  that  she 
chose ;  and  a  day  being  fixed  on  for  the  pur< 
pose,  Catherine  sent  word  that  she  should  call 
for  Mrs.  Somerley  in  her  own  carriage. 

I  have  observed  that  Mrs.  Somerley  was 
not  at  all  nice  in  the  choice  of  her  acauaint- 
ance,  and  that,  from  some  singular  obliquity 
of  feeling,  she  had  no  objection,  though  not  a 
woman  of  gallantry  herself,  to  associate  with 
those  who  were  so,  if  wealth  and  title  were 
the  appendages  of  infamy,  and  that  the  fallen 
sister  could  minister  in  any  way  to  her  in- 
terest or  amusement. 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Somerley  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  a  dtvorcit^ — or  to  speak  less  affect- 
edly, a  divorced  wife, — who  had  been  deserted 
by  her  lover,  but  was  trying  to  beguile  her 
sorrows  by  keeping  an  elegant  house,  a  good 
table,  and  attracting  around  her  such  of  her 
own  sex  as  were  not  too  scrupulous  to  visit  her, 
and  those  of  the  other  by  whom  great  beauty 
and  pleasing  talents  were  not  the  less  admired 
because  they  were  united  to  morals  any  thing 
but  severe. 

Yet  there  were  times  when  her  fall  from 
reputation  and  this  comparative  exile  from 
society  were  felt  severely  by  this  frail  but 
lovely  being,  especially  when  she  heard  the 
charming  of  her  own  sex  extolled  for  that 
virtue  which  she  herself  had  forfeited.  Such 
praise  she  had  heard  with  envy  and  humilia- 
tion bestowed  on  Lady  Shirley;  and  once 
when  alone  with  Mrs.  Somerley,  she  had  with 
many  tears  declared  that  she  did  not  know 
how  to  endure  the  sensation  of  her  own  shame 
when  she  heard  Lady  Shirley  so  extolled,  and 
felt  that  she  was  once  what  Lady  Shirley  now 
was ;  and  she  ended  with  expressing  a  strong 
but  fruitless  wish  to  see  this  admired  woman. 

On  this  conversation,  Mrs.  Somerley  found- 
ed her  scheme  of  what  she  thought  witty  and 
humorous  revenge  on  "the  proud,  oracular, 
and  puritanical  earl.*' 

Dnrin?  their  drive,  which  was  to  a  villa 
some  miles  from  London,  Mrs.  Somerley  con- 
trived to  turn  the  conversation  on  gallantry 
and  divorces  ;  subjects  very  disagreeable  to 
Lady  Shirley,  who  thought  it  more  serviceable 
to  contemplate  pictures  of  virtue  than  pictures 
of  vice.  Mrs.  Somerley  at  last  ventured  to 
say  that  she  always  pitied  those  poor  women 
so  much,  whom  the  villanous  acts  of  men  had 
lured  from  their  place  in  society,  that  if  they 
were  not  very  bad  she  sometimes  in  private 
visited  them. 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Lady  Shirley ;  "  that  is 
going  rather  too  far,  I  think ;  they  are  certainly 
objects  of  the  greatest  pity,  but  surely,  it  does 
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not  follow  that  they  are  to  be  visited  as  if  they 
had  not  erred." 

**What!  I  suppose  like  the  lady  who  left 

the  box  when  Lady  V  entered,  as  the 

story  goes,  you  think  such  errors  catchina." 

**  By  no  means,"  replied  Lady  Shiriey ; 
still  I  should  have  done  exactly  as  that  lady 
did;  and  I  have  always  considered  Lady 

V  as  having,  by  the  observation  imputed 

to  her,  only  proved  her  callous  effrontery  e^ual 
to  her  vices.  It  seems  to  me  not  enough  that 
a  woman  is  consciously  virtuous  herself,  but 
she  must  appear  to  reverence  and  value  virtue 
in  others ;  and  if  she  is  equally  kind  to  the 
bad  and  the  good,  how  is  she  to  show  that 
preference  for  virtue,  which,  as  far  as  example 
goes,  is  of  service  to  the  cause  of  good  morals  ? 
Besides,  one  reason  why  I  would  not  from 
choice  associate  with  depraved  women,  is 
this:  I  have  no  sympathy  with  them;  my 
views  of  life  are  different  to  theirs ;  nor  could 
I  talk  with  them  on  the  most  important  and 
interesting  of  all  subjects.  If  I  talked  on 
morals,  I  should  seem  to  be  insulting  their 
want  of  them  ;  if  on  religion,  I  should  feel 
that  they  could  not  like  to  discourse  on  those 
hopes  which  they  had  been  contented  to  re- 
sign." 

"  But  suppose  they  were  penitent.  Lady 
Shirley — Suppose  that  to  talk  on  religion,  and 
to  hope  through  penitence  to  regain  the  ex- 
pectations which  they  had  forfeited,  were  the 
first  delight  of  their  contrite  and  broken 
spirit  ?" 

*'  Why,  then,  madam,  I  should  exhort  them 
not  to  wish  to  return,  even  if  they  could,  to 
the  worl^  that  had  properly  rejected  them ; 
but  to  fly  to  solitude,  to  humble  themselves  in 
the  spirit  of  true  penitence  before  the  Being 
whom  they  had  offended,  and  to  seek  the 
knowledge  of  holy  things  from  the  Gospel 
and  its  ministers." 

"  Oh !  but  there  is  something  in  the  pity  of 
a  woman  for  a  frail  sister,  that  no  man  can 
equal.  A  pious  and  virtuous  woman,  speak- 
ing comfort,  and  giving  religious  support  to  a 
penitent  sinner,  is  a  si^ht  that  angels  might 
joy  to  look  upon ;  especially  if  that  woman  be 
young  and  beautiful,  and  steers  safely  through 
the  quicksands  that  have  wrecked  the  peace 
of  the  being  whom,  with  angelic  benevolence, 
she  is  deigning  to  cheer.  Lady  Shirley,  I 
am  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  nor  at  all 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  religion ;  but  all  / 
can  do,  I  8n  do,  and  am  doing  at  this  time  for 
a  poor  penitent,  whose  fate  has  been«peculiarly 
hard,  as  she  has  been  forsaken  by  the  man  for 
whose  sake  she  left  her  husband." 

"What  retributive  justice!  —  But  pray, 
Mrs.  Somerley,  are  you  sure  which  she  sor- 
rows for  the  most — the,  loss  of  her  honour,  or 
the  loss  of  her  lover  1" 

"  Nay,  that  is  uncandid,"  replied  Mrs.  So- 
merley, *•  for  my  friend  is  a  real  penitent ;  and 
I  heara  her  express  such  bitterness  of  remorse. 


and  saw  her  shed  so  many  tears  the  other  day, 
that  you  would  have  wept,  as  I  did,  had 
you  been  present,  especially  as  you  were  the 
cause." 
"  I  the  cause !" 

••Yes;  it  was  after  hearing  you  extolled 
for  your  virtue  and  piety  as  well  as  beauty, 
that  she  contrasted  herself  with  you,  and  wept 
over  the  afflicting  contrast." 

••  Poor  thing !"  cried  Lady  Shirley.  ••  Well, 
let  her  humbly  and  fervently  endeavour,  by  her 
life  to  come,  to  make  her  peace  with  Heaven, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  her  succeeding — Let 
her  read  her  Bible,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
page  that  does  not  assure  us  of  pardon  and 
salvation  to  those  who  diligently  seek  them." 

**  Ah !  Lady  Shirley,  this  is  very  true ;  and 
if  you,  to  whom  that  blessed  book  is  so  fami- 
liar, would  talk  thus  to  my  poor  friend,  you 
might  do  her  good." 

'*  I,  madam — I !  Surely  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  would  do  her  much  more." 

••  He !  why  he  is  a  man  of  fashion,  and  she 
knows  his  practice  too  well  to  be  improved  by 
his  theory." 

••Dreadful  perversion  of  a  sacred  situation! 
—But,  madam,  there  are,  there  must  be  cler- 
gymen who  are  fitted  for  an  office  like  this — 
Lord  Shirley's  domestic  chaplain  would  visit 
this  poor  lady  at  any  time ;  shall  I  send  him  1" 

Here  Mrs.  Somerley  conld  scarcely  refrain 
from  laughing  aloud  at  the  bon-hommie  of  Lady 
Shirley,  who  believed  firmly  in  the  pretended 
penitence  of  her  prniegee.  And  so  good  a 
joke  would  it  have  been  if  Lord  Shirley's  se- 
vere chaplain  had  waited  on  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion, (whom  I  shall  call  Lady  Vortex,)  that 
she  was  half  tempted  to  let  Lady  Shirley  send 
him,  by  way  of  jnakinfrfurij  of  which  she  was 
very  fond.  But  on  reflection  she  gave  up  this 
idea ;  and  saying  Lady  Vortex  was  not  enough 
advanced,  she  feared,  to  venture  at  present  on 
this  step,  she  again  urged  Lad^  Shirley  to 
prepare  her  mind  for  it  by  a  private  visit  to 
her  herself.  • 

•*  To  say  the  truth,"  added  she,  **  I  am  go- 
ing to  her  after  we  have  called  at  the  shops  I 
mentioned ;  and  if  you  would  accompany  me, 
it  would  be  doing  a  most  generous  and  even 
pious  action, — for-  surely  to  lead  a  sinner  to 
her  God  is  a  pious  action,— and  you  would  re- 
joice in  it  to  the  last  day  of  your  life." 

••You  may  be  right,"  said  Lady  Shirley, 
thoughtfully;  ••  I  might  have  some  influence 
at  least,  in  prevailing  on  her  to  consult  better 
directors  than  myself.  Well,  I  will  consider 
of  it." 

'•  0 !  but  there  is  nothing  like  the  time  pre- 
sent; and  my  poor  friend  too  has  such  a 
cough !" 

••  Indeed  !  And  now  I  recollect.  Lord  Shir- 
ley has  just  given  a  living  to  a  very  admirable 
man,  who  comes  to  us  this  evening ;  and  I 
kno^  no  one  so  likely  to  do  your  friend  essen* 
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tial  service. — Perhaps  if  I  see  her  to-day,  I 
could  persuade  her  to  see  him  to-morrow." 

•*  Very  likely,"  said  Mrs.  Somerley,  slfok- 
ingr  with  inward  laughter  at  the  success  of  her 
scheme. 

•*  Well,  then,  I  will  accompany  you — You 
think  she  will  be  at  home?" 

O !  she  rarely  goes  out;  but  I  will  send  a 
little  note  to  say  we  are  coming." 

Accordingly,  at  the  milliner^s  where  they 
stopped  when  they  returned  to  town,  Mrs. 
Somerley  wrote  a  note,  and  despatched  it,  as 
she  thought,  to  her  friend ;  though,  as  it  hap- 
pened, it  was  taken  to  the  wrong  house ;  for 
though  from  habit  Mrs.  Somerley  called  tliis 
lady^  Lady  Vortex,  and  wrote  to  her  as  such, 
she  was  now  only  Miss  Newbury,  and  that 
name  was  on  her  door ;  ^consequently,  as  Lord 
Vortex  was  married  again,  the  servant,  who 
was  a  new  one,  carried  the  note  to  the  bride, 
Lady  Vortex. 

The  liote  was  as  follows : 

**  My  dear  Creature, — You  wished  to  see 
the  Shirley,  the  pretty  saint ;  and  I  am  bring- 
ing her  to  see  the  pretty  sinner ;  but  she  comes 
expecting  to  see  a  penitent — a  Magdalen — So 
no  rouge,  no  undress,  clothed  up  to  the  chin; 
no  boudoir  —  modest  parlour;  pale  cheeks; 
downcast  eyes;  prim  mouth,  and  de  grandt 
KrUimenU ;  da  remords,  and — ^a  receipt  to  make 
a  Magdalen.  I  can  no  more ;  but  be  alone — 
no  men.   Yours  ever, 

C.  SOMERLXT. 

*•  P.  S. — It  was  hard  work»to  persuade  her, 
but  she  could  not  resist  the  hope  of  preaching 
a  little.  If  you  have  a  Bible,  let  it  peep  out 
from  under  a  sofa  pillow.'' 

As  soon  as  Lady  Shirley  had  resolved  to 
pay  this  visit — ^though  she  wished  she  had 
first  consulted  her  lord  on  the  subject, — she 
gave  loose  to  the  suggestions  of  her  generous 
and  pious  nature,  and  looked  forward  with  de- 
light to  the  idea  of  serving  and  saving  an  err- 
ing but  repentant  fellow-creature;  and  by  the 
time  they  reached  Miss  Newbury's  door,  her 
countenance  was  so  radiant  with  benevolence, 
that  Mrs.  Somerley  thought  she  had  never 
seen  her  so  transcendantly  handsome ;  and  she 
rejoiced  that  her  friend  would  see  the  reigning 
beauty  in  the  greatest  possible  perfection. 

When  they  alighted,  on  the  servant's  saying 
her  lady  was  at  home,  Mrs.  Somerley  led  the 
way  into  a  parlour,  saying,  We  shall  find 
your  lady  here,  I  conclude?" 

O,  no,  madam ;  my  lady  is  in  the  boudoir J*^ 

"Are  you  sure?"  • 

"  Yes,  quite  sure."  And  Mrs.  Somerley 
bit  her  lip  with  vexation,  at  finding  her  orders 
so  ill  attended  to ;  while  the  servant  preceded 
'them  up  stairs. 

The  parlour  into  which  Mrs.  Somerley 
wanted  to  introduce  Lady  Shirley  was  the 
'Only  room  in  the  house  that  did  not  seem  to 
owe  its  decoration  to  the  hand  of  Luxury  it* 


self;  but  the  landing-place,  and  the  rooms 
through  which  they  followed  to  the  boudmr^ 
were  full  of  the  most  odoriferous  plants; 
while  from  the  half-opened  door  of  that  beau- 
tiful apartment  they  inhaled  the  perfume  of 
pastiles  which  were  at  that  moment  sending 
forth  their  fragrant  clouds  from  costly  incense 
vases. 

Miss  Newbury  was  no  longer  young ;  and 
she  called  on  art  in  liberal  quantities  to  supply 
the'  deficiency  of  nature.  She  also  availed 
herself,  in  this  her  usual  sitting-room,  of  what 
the  French  call  le  petit  iour,  in  order  to  conceal 
the  absence  of  youth  and  heighten  the  presence 
of  beauty ;  and  to  do  this  still  more  effectual- 
ly, the  light  entered  only  through  rose-coloured 
blinds  and' draperies,  which  threw  a  becoming 
tint  over  every  one  present. 

In  this  apartment  Miss  Newbury  was  re- 
clining on  a  sofa.  A  bold-looking  woman  of 
a  certain  age  was  sitting  on  a  chair  at  a  little 
distance  fondling  a  parrot,  while  a  puppy-dog 
was  tearing  to  pieces  several  unreceipted  bills, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  visible  "  Per  bill  de- 
livered." Two  youths  of  rank  and  fashion 
were  employed,  the  one  in  clasping  an  amber 
bracelet  round  the  beautifiil  and  very  naked 
arm  of  Miss  Newbury,  the  other  in  fastening 
a  sandal  which  enclosed  a  very  pretty  and  ex- 
posed ankle,  and  made  up  the  sum  of  fashion- 
able display  which  distinguished  her  whole 
person ;  while  a  man  of  ton  reclined  at  whole 
length  on  his  back,  and  on  a  chaite  lounge  op- 
posite. 

At  this  moment  the  servant  announced  Mrs. 
Somerley  and  Lady  Shirley. 

"Who!"  cried  Miss  Newbury;  "Lady 
Shirley ! — No,  that 's  a  joke  of  Somerley's.'' 

"  And  no  bad  one,"  said  one  of  the  youths. 
When  lo !  Mrs.  Somerley  entered.  And  even 
Mrs.  Somerley  had  the  grace  to  blush  on  en- 
tering followed  by  Lady  Shirley. 

The  round  arm  remained  unbraced,  the  pret- 
ty ankle  unsandalled ;  for  the  youths  involun- 
tarily started  up,  and  Miss  Newbury  did  the 
same ;  but  the  oold-looking  woman  kept  her 
seat,  as  regardless  of  Lady  Shirley's  presence 
as  the  panot  and  the  puppy-dog.  But  not  so 
the  mistress  of  the  house ;  she  had  not  yet 
with  her  virtue  lost  her  respect  for  it ;  and 
feeling  confused  and  humblea  by  the  presence 
of  one  to  whose  society  she  had  forfeited  her 
claims,  she  stood  embarrassed  and  motion- 
less, not  knowing  what  to  say,  and  unable 
even  to  beg  Lady  Shirley  lo  be  seated ;  while 
even  Mrs.  Somerley  was  so  taken  by  surprise 
at  seeing  so  different  a  scene  from  what  she 
expected,  that  she  too  was  silent,  and  averted 
her  eyes  carefully  from  the  inauiring  eyes  of 
the  men,  who  seemed  to  ask  by  their  looks, 
"  W^hy,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  odd,  did  you 
bring  Lady  Shirley  hither  ?" 

But  the  confusion  was  soon  ended.  Though 
Lady  Shiriey's  self-possession  was  awhile 
taken  from  her  by  sviprise,  yet  it  retained  as 
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soon  as  ever  she  saw  that  she  had  been  the  I 
dupe  of  a  coarse-minded  woman;  and  recover- ! 
ing:  with  it  all  the  consciousness  of  her  high 
and  unspotted  character,  she  said  with  great 
dignity,  "There  has  been  some  mistalce  here 
—  This  is  not  the  lady  1  came  to  visit,  and  I 
can  have  no  business  here/'  Then  with  a 
graceful  bow  of  the  head  to  the  disconcerted 
Miss  Newbury,  she  suddenly  led  the  room, 
and  running  down  stairs  ordered  her  carriage 
to  be  instantly  called. 

She  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when  the 
two  youths,  who  were  well  known  to  Lady 
Shirley,  ran  out  afler  her  to  see  her  to  her  car- 
riage, and  with  a  feeling  as  if  they  wished  to 
apologize  to  her  for  being  with  Miss  New- 
bury; but  this  was  only  a  feeling;  for  what 
had  they  to  apologize  for,  apd  what  could  it 
signify  to  Lady  Shirley,  whom  and  where 
they  visited]  Still,  they  felt  an  irresistible 
wish  to  be  thought  well  of  by  such  a  woman, 
and  a  still  stronger  wish  to  know  by  what 
chance  she  came  in  that  house.  But  they 
dared  not  put  any  nuestions  to  her  when  they 
joined  her  in  the  hall  while  she  waited  for  her 
carriage,  as  there  was  a  dignity  in  Cathe- 
rine's manner  that  checked  their  freedom.  An 
every-day  woman  would  have  told  them  un- 
asked, and  complained  of  Mrs.  Somerley;  but 
Lady  Shirley  felt  that  such  a  communication 
would  be  indelicate ;  and  as  it  must  have  led 
her  to  speak  severely  of  Mrs.  Somerlev,  it  was 
more  consistent  with  her  christian  forbearance 
not  to  speak  at  all ;  and  she  knew  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  A«r  to  justify  herself  for 
being  seen  one  instant  at  Miss  Newbury's. 
As  she  drove  off,  Catherine  desired  the  ser- 
vant to  tell  Mrs.  Somerley  she  would  send  the 
carriage  back  for  her. 

When  the  gentlemen  went  up  stairs  again, 
they  found  Miss  Newbury  and  Mrs.  Somer- 
ley in  grand  debate — Miss  Newbury  reproach- 
ing Mrs.  Somerley  bitterly  for  having  exposed 
her  to  insult  by  bringing  Lady  Shirl^  on 
false  pretences  to  her  house,  and  also  of  hav- 
ing, as  the  world  would  think,  made  her  a 
partner  in  an  insult  offered  to  Lady  Shirley  ; 
while  Mrs.  Somerley  laid  all  the  blame  on  her 
not  being  prepared  to  receive  such  a  visiter, 
and  wondering  what  was  become  of  the  note. 
"  My  servant  must  have  made  a  mistake ;  let 
him  be  rung  for" — and  the  servant  came. 

To  whom,  you  stupid  blockhead,"  eried 
Mrs.  Somerley,    did  you  carry  that  note  1" 

As  directed,  madam,  to  Lady  Vortex's." 
"  You  are  a  fool !  get  out  of  my  sight  di- 
rectly, and  go  and  get  back  the  note." 

You  told  me  it  was  for  Lady  Vortex,  and 
so  it  was  directed." 

No  doubt  the  man  is  right,  for  you  do  di- 
rect to  me  by  that  odious  name,"  cried  Miss 
Newbury;  "and  new  your  delectable  note 
will  be  sent  all  over  the  town,  and  I  shall 
suflfer  for  what  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of.  And 
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do  see  how  Lord  Norberry  there  is  laughing 
and  enjoying  my  discomfiture." 

\Vhy,  who  can  help  it,  to  see  the  hoaxer 
hotjueed?  for  you  must  own  Lady  Shirley  has 
it  hollow  on  her  side ;  since  even  Mrs.  Somer- 
ley here  looked  silly,  ay,  and  abashed,  though 
I  do  not  know  why.  But  I  suppose  she 
thought  it  a  good  joke  to  get  the  fair  saint 
here,  and  brought  her  on  a  false  pretence ;  and 
now  it  seems  the  note  of  preparation'  was 
sounded  in  wrong  ears." 

"It  is  good  fun,  'faith,"  cried  the  other 
young  man;  while  the  indolent  gentleman  on 
the  sofa  declared  it  was  quite  a  new  scene, 
but  he  did  not  comprehend  it;  and  the  bold- 
looking  woman  said  it  was  a  greet  fuss  about 
nothing.  "  But,  Mrs.  Somerley,  we  told  the 
servant,"  said  Lord  Norberry,  "  that  we 
would  deliver  Lady  Shirley's  message,  which 
was  that  she  would  send  the  carriagre  back  for 
you." 

"  Well,  that  part  of  my  fun,  however,  is  not 
spoiled;  for  I  will  keep  the  carriage  some 
time,  and  that  shall  be  seen  at  Miss  Newbury's 
door." 

"And  if  it  waited  for  Lady  Shirley,  ma- 
dam," cried  Miss  Newbury,  rising  indignant- 
ly, "  I  should  be  proud  of  having  it  seen  there. 
But  as  it  would  wait  only  for  a  Mrs.  Somer- 
ley, I  will  not  hiave  it  wait  a  moment;  but  let 
it  get  rid  of  its  fare  as  soon  as  it  can."  Then 
ringing  the  bell — "  White !"  said  she  to  her 
man,  "  let  us  know  as  soon  as  ever  the  car- 
riage returns." 

"If  this  be  the  case,  madam,  and  this  is 
your  gratitude,  I  shall  not  wait  for  the  car- 
riage, but  walk  home,"  cried  Mrs.  Somerlej ; 
"  and  it  will  be  long  before  I  trouble  you  with 
my  presence  again ;  and  I  deserve  this  return, 
for  frequenting,  out  of  good -nature,  such  so- 
ciety as  yours." 

Before  Miss  Newbury  could  reply,  Mrs. 
Somerley 's  servant  came  in  to  say  that  he  had 
been  for  the  note,  and  that  Lady  Vortex  sent 
word  she  had  sent  it  enclosed  to  Lady  Shir- 
ley. 

This  information  startled  even  Mrs.  Somer- 
ley, and  did  not  appease  the  rage  of  either 
lady ;  while  the  young  men,  and  the  lounger, 
finding  all  the  smiles  of  Miss  Newbury  were 
vanished  for  that  morning,  rose  to  depart,  one 
of  them  sa^ng  to  the  other,  " '  I  believe  there 
is  some  mistake ;  this  is  not  the  lady  I  came  to 
visit;  and  I  can  have  no  business  here !'  Was 
not  that  it  1  He!" 

"Yes,  the  words;  but  to  do  justice  to  the 
look  and  the  manner,  you  must  have  the  beauty 
and  the  innocence  of  Lady  Shirley." 

"  Shall  I  ffive  you  an  arm,  my  funny  one  1" 
he  added  to  Mrs.  Somerley,  in  a  tone  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  he  had  mentioned 
Catherine ;  and  Mrs.  Somerley  taking  his  arm 
begged  him  to  see  her  home,  while  she  led 
Miss  Newbury  to  feel  and  lament  with  bitter 
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tears  the  mortifications  to  which  her  frailty  had 
exposed  her. 

To  her  lord,  and  to  him  only,  Catherine  re- 
lated to  what  her  credulity  had  exposed  her; 
and  by  candidly  blaming  herself  for  takingr 
such  a  step  without  his  leave,  she  tried  to  di- 
vert some  of  his  anpr  from  Mrs.  Somerley. 
But  that  was  impossible,  especially  as  the  note 
from  Lady  Vortex  was  delivered  by  mistake  to 
him,  and  her  conduct  thereby  disclosed  in  all 
its  odious  light. 

Immediately,  in  spite  of  Catherine's  entrea- 
ties, he  enclosed  the  note  in  a  cover  to  Mrs. 
Somerley,  in  the  inside  of  which  he  wrote  as 
follows : — 

Lord  and  Lady  Shirley  conclude  it  is  un- 
necessary to  inform  Mrs.  Somerley  that,  after 
what  passed  this  morning,  and  the  perusal  of 
the  enclosed,  they  cannot  have  the  honour  to 
attend  Mrs.  Somerley*8  assembly  this  even- 
ing." 

This,  though  an  expected,  was  an  unwel- 
oome  blow :  as  Lady  Shirley  was  the  lion  of 
the  day,  and  Mrs.  Somerley  had  taken  care  to 
hint,  in  order  to  attract  company,  that  the  fair 
countess  had  promised  to  sing  during  the  course 
of  the  evening. 

**  Well,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  war  is  now, 
however,  declared  between  us ;  the  sword  is 
drawn,  and  I  will  throw  away  the  scabbard. 
So  look  to  yourself,  Lord  Shirley ;  I  will  tease 
you  well  whenever  I  have  an  opportunity." 

A  short  time  after  Lucy  Merle's  departure, 
Catherine  (who  was  rendered  occasionally  in- 
disposed by  her  situation)  drove  some  miles 
into  the  country  one  morning,  in  order  to 
breathe  fresher  air  than  London  afforded ;  as 
she  returned,  the  horses  took  fright,  the  coach- 
man was  thrown  off  his  box,  and  the  unruly 
animals  ran  violently  forward  towards  a  turn- 
pike gate,  which  the  turnpike-man  had  the 
wisdom  to  close.  It  so  happened  that  Mel- 
vyn,  who  was  walking,  saw  what  was  pass- 
ing; and,  recognizing  the  liveries,  ran  forward 
through  the  gate  before  it  was  closed,  and  seiz- 
ing the  horses  appeared  to  stop  them,  thougfh 
in  reality  they  were  stopped  by  the  gate.  He 
was,  however,  really  instrumental  in  prevent- 
ing the  carriage  from  being  overtumea,  by  as- 
sisting in  holding  it  up  while  it  was  taken  off 
the  post  over  which  the  horses  had  drawn  it. 
When  he  opened  the  carriage  he  found  Lady 
Shirley  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  and  scarcely 
able  to  articulate  her  thanks  to  Meltyn  for 
having,  as  she  thought,  saved  her  from  de- 
struction. 

Melvyn  knew  that,  whatever  secret  pleasure 
he  felt  in  having  thus  seemingly  conferred  so. 
great  an  obligation  on  Lord  and  Lady  Shirley, 
he  must  confine  the  expression  of  it  within 
proper  bounds.  He  therefore  replied  almost 
coldly  to  Lady  Shirley's  thanks,  while  he 
stayed  with  her  in  a  shop  till  the  servants  re- 
turned with  Lord  Shirley's  carriage  and  horses. 


as  the  coachman  had  not  dared  to  proceed  with 
her  own.  *  But  when  they  arrivea,  he  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  see  her  safe  home.  This  offer 
she  refused ;  assuring  him  she  was  quite  well, 
and  that  the  effects  even  of  her  alarm  were  go- 
ing off.  Melvyn,  however,  followed  the  car- 
riage as  fast  as  possible ;  and  as  it  was  stop- 
ped near  Hyde  rark  by  other  caniages,  he  had 
time  to  overtake  it  entirely,  though  he  kept  out 
of  sight;  and  as  the  coachman  went  into  the 
Drive,  Melvyn  was  able  to  reach  Grosvenor- 
square  as  soon  as  Lady  Shirley  did ;  and  when 
she  stopped  at  her  own  door,  the  first  person 
whom  she  saw  was  Melvyn. 

Lord  Shirley  was  at  this  moment  entering 
the  square,  ana  with  no  small  surprise  beheld 
Catherine  not  only  handed  out  of  her  carriage 
by  Melvyn,  but  actually  leaning  on  his  arm  as  | 
she  walked  up  the  steps,  where  she  seemed  to 
take  a  most  animated  and  even  affectionate 
leave  of  him,  while  he  with  his  hand  pressed 
to  his  heart  seemed  to  retire  in  great  emotion. 

He  eagerly  therefore  hurried  home  to  require 
an  explanation  of  the  scene ;  and  running  up 
into  the  drawing-room,  found  Catherine  on 
her  knees,  and  leaning  on  her  clasped  hands 
as  they  rested  on  the  sofk.  She  started  as  he 
entered,  and  raising  her  head  displayed  a  face 
covered  with  tears.  At  this  sight.  Lord  Shirley 
fancied, — for  what  cannot  jealousy  imagine  ? — 
that  these  were  tears  of  regret  that  she  had 
not  married  the  too  insinuating  Melvyn,  and 
that  she  had  been  endeavouring  by  prayer  to 
strengthen  her  heart  against  him;  while 
hastily  advancing,  he  desired  to  know,  in 
rather  an  unkind  tone,  why  she  was  on  her 
knees,  and  why  she  wept. 

Surprised  and  wounded,  Catherine  rose,  and 
with  great  effort  replied,  I  was  only  weeping 
out  my  thanks  to  my  Creator." 

"TAafifo/  for  what  1" 

"  For  my  preservation."  Here  she  could 
sustain  herself  no  longer,  but  fell  back  in  a 
fainting-fit  on  the  sofa,  while  the  terrified  earl 
rung  and  called  violently  for  assistance. 

The  servants  now,  all  speaking  at  once,  re- 
lated what  had  passed,  their  mistresses  dan- 
ger, and  the  courage  of  the  gentleman  who 
stopped  the  horses,  and  also  helped  to  prevent 
the  carrriage  from  overturning, — but  his  name 
they  could  not  tell ;  and  the  earl  was  a  little 
relieved  at  not  hearing  that  the  gentleman  was 
Melvyn. 

At  length  Catherine  recovered ;  but  was  so 
ill  that  she  begged  to  be  carried  to  bed  in- 
stantly, and  to  have  her  medical  attendant 
sent  for.  He,  when  he  came,  desired  she 
might  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  for  many  hours, 
as  he  found  her  whole  trame  had  undergone 
an  alarming  agitation.  Lord  Shirley  therefore 
was  forbidden  to  approach  her,  and  was  con- 
sequently unable  to  hear,  what  indeed  he 
dreaded  to  hear — namely,  that  she  owed  her 
preservation  to  his  rival.  But  even  this  fear 
was  swallowed  up  in  apprehension  lest  Cathe- 
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line's  healthy  if  not  her  life,  should  be  endan- 
gered by  the  accident.  But  at  night  she  was 
permitted  to  sit  up  and  see  her  lord,  who  was 
under  no  necessity  of  putting  questions  to  her 
relative  to  the  accident ;  for  she  was  eager  to 
relate  to  Lord  Shirley  every  particular,  and  to 
try  to  make  him  repent  of  his  past  coldness 
towards  Melvyn,  by  describing  his  courage  in 
rescuing  her  from  peril,  and  his  modesty  in 
disclaiming  all  merit  in  so  doing. 

**  Melvyn!  Melvyn!  your  preserver  1"  cried 
the  earl  with  a  deep  sigh.  Would  it  had 
been  any  one  else  !*' 

Do  you  think  my  life,  and  that  probably 
of  your  child,  dearly  purchased  at  the  rate  of 
being  preserved  by  him  V 

Lora  Shirley  started,  and  felt  shocked  at 
this,  the  first  reproach  that  Catherine  had  ever 
uttered ;  and,  clasping  her  tenderly  to  his 
breast,  his  emotion  was  for  some  time  the  only 
and  the  most  satisfactory  answer  he  could 
make  to  her  question. 

"I  will  answer  your  unkind  query,  my 
love,"  said  he  at  length,  not  by  words  but 
actions.  Compose  yourself  to  sleep  now,  and 
to-morrow  you  shall  have  reason  to  repeni  your 
saucy  doubt" 

But  it  was  not  without  grreat  effort,  that 
Lord  Shirley  could  prevail  on  himself  to  act 
towards  Melvyn  as  he  would  have  done  to- 
wards another  man  on  such  an  occasion ;  nor 
could  he  put  his  resolution  in  practice,  till,  as 
soon  as  he  had  breakfasted,  he  had  called  the 
servants  in,  and  again  heard  them  declare  that 
they  believed  their  lady  owed  her  life  wholly 
to  the  brave  stranger. 

'*God  for  ever  bless  him  and  his  for  it!" 
added  his  panegyrist. 

Enough,"  said  Lord  Shirley ;  and  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  ashamed  of  having  been 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
servants  in  order  to  inflame  his  own.  But 
the  unworthy  feeling  was  over,  and  the  gene- 
rous heart  of  Lord  Shirley  was  all  itself  when 
he  reached  the  house  of  Melvyn.  As  he 
knocked  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  to  let  out 

Mr.  ,  the  surgeon,  from  whom  he  learned 

that  Melvyn,  in  stopping  horses  who  were 
running  away  with  a  carriage,  had  sprained 
his  arm,  and  was  in  violent  pain. 

''That  carriage  was  mine,  and  the  lady 
saved,  my  wife,"  cried  Lord  Shiriey ;  "  and 
I  am  come  to  thank  her  deliverer;  but  I  hope 
he  has  not  sustained  any  serious  injury." 

"  No— certainly  not,"  was  Mr.  — 's  an- 
swer, as  he  walked  hastily  away. 

Lord  Shirley  then  sent  up  his  name,  and 
was  immediately  admitted ;  while  even  Mei- 
yyn's  vindictive  heart  felt  something  like  emo- 
tion at  the  idea  of  a  visit  from  Lord  Shirley. 

The  earl  as  soon  as  he  entered  threw  him- 
self upon  bis  feelings;  and  while  he  held 
Melvyn's  hand  in  his,  was  for  a  few  moments 
unable  to  speak ;  while  Melvyn  felt  something 
of  his  hate  subdued,  as  he  saw  the  changed 
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and  grateful  expression  of  Lord  Shirley's 
countenance,  and  beheld  the  glance  of  forbid- 
ding coldness  replaced  by  a  look  of  unuttera- 
ble benevolence. 

At  length  the  earl  articulated,  **  Melvyn  !  I 
want  words  to  thank  you  !  Such  an  obliga- 
tion as  you  have  conferred  on  me  !  You  are 
a  noble  fellow,  and  you  must  let  me  prove,  by 
my  respect  and  attention,  how  truly  1  appre- 
ciate you  and  your  daring !  Do,  pray,  come 
and  dine  with  us  to-day!  Lady  Shirley,  if 
well  enough,  will  be  delighted « to  thank  her 
preserver !" 

This  was  not  said  all  at  once,  but  with 
breaks  occasioned  by  emotion ;  and  Melvyn 
affected  to  feel  a  great  deal  too.  But  too 
proud  and  too  wary  to  accept  the  first  invita- 
tion to  a  house  that  had  hitherto  been  shut 
against  him,  he  declared  himself  engaged  that 
day. 

"Then  come  io-morrow  or  the  next  day." 
But  he  was  still  engaged ;  and  Lord  Shirley 
began  to  fear  that  he  had  by  his  past  coldness 
offended  Melvyn  beyond  forgiveness,  and  that 
he  would  not  visit  him.  But  there  he  was 
mistaken;  for  to  visit  at  Lord  Shirley's  was 
for  man^  reasons  the  first  wish  of  his  heart. 
And  seeing  that  the  earl  looked  mortified  and 
vexed,  he  said,  ''But  I  believe  I  can  put  off 
m^  engragement  for  to-morrow,  and  if  I  can  I 
will  have  the  honour  to  wait  on  you."  He 
then  inquired  how  Lady  Shirley  was;  and 
Lord  Shirley  \e(i  him,  satisfied  with  Melvyn 
and  with  himself — for  he  had  conquered  him- 
self— he  had  subdued  his  incipient  hatred  of 
a  man  who  had  not,  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge, offended  him,  and  whose  greatest  crime 
in  his  eyes  was  his  having  dared  to  admire, 
and  acknowledge  that  he  admired,  the  wo' 
man  whom  he  himself  deemed  worthy  of  uni- 
versal admiration. 

"  How  pleased  Catherine  will  be,"  thought 
Lord  Shirley,  "  when  I  tell  her  what  I  have 
done !"  But  he  hoped  at  the  same  time  she 
would  not  seem  very  violently  delighted. 

"  My  dearest  lord,"  said  Catherine,  when 
she  saw  him,  "I  was  so  disappointed  this 
morning  to  hear,  when  I  woke,  that  you  were 
gone  out  without  seeing  me !  I  was  hurt,  in- 
deed I  was !" 

"  You  would  not  have  been  so  if  you  had 
known  whither  I  was  pone — no  inducement 
less  strong  than  that  which  I  felt,  would  have 
made  me  go  out  without  seeing  you." 

"  Then  whither  have  you  been  1  Oh !  I 
guess,"  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  in  joy ; 
"you  have  been  to  call  on  Mr.  Melvyn  !  O 
my  dear  Shirley !  how  glad  I  am  !"  And,  as 
she  fondly  embraced  him,  the  earl  thought  he 
never  could  be  uneasy  again.  "  But  how  is 
he  1  How  is  Melvyn  f"  she  resumed  ;  "  How 
does  he  look  1  Does  his  arm  give  him  pain  1 
I  was  very  uneasy  to  hear  him  complain  of  it 
yesterday." 

"  If  you  ask  me  three  questions  at  once," 
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replied  Lord  Shirley  coolly, '*  how  do  you  ex- 

Sect  that  I  can  give  you  distinct  replies  1  Mr. 
lelvyn  looks  well,  but  his  arm  is  painful,  and 

he  has  called  in  Mr.  

"Indeed!" 
Yes.    But  yon  need  not  look  so  alarmed, 
for  he  has  promised  to  dine  here  to-morrow." 

"  Has  hel  I  hope  I  shall  be  well  enough 
to  sit  at  table !"  And  Lord  Shirley  tried  to 
belicTe  he  hoped  so  too. 

But  she  was  not  well  enough  to  appear; 
and  perhaps  Lord  Shirley  received  Melvyn, 
behaved  to  him,  and  did  the  honours  of  his 
table  to  his  guests,  much  better  than  if  Lady 
Shirley  had  been  present.  To  Melvyn  it  had 
been  a  matter  almost  of  indiflference  whether 
she  appeared  or  not,  as  he  had  now  got  the 
entree  of  the  house ;  and  already  one  of  his 
companions  had  said  to  him,  winking  his  eye, 
"  Ah !  Melvyn,  you  were  always  a  lucky  dog ! 
I  do  believe  you  bribed  those  horses  to  run 
away!  How  much  corn  did  you  promise 
them?  He!" 


CHAPTER  XXL 

The  evening  of  Lady  Shirley's  assembly  at 
length  arrived ;  and  as  it  was  her  first  party, 
every  one  that  had  been  invited  made  a  point 
of  attending.  Melvyn,  of  course,  was  now 
one  of  the  invited  guests ;  but  he  did  not  arrive 
amongst  the  first  of  the  party.  The  fine  suite 
of  rooms  on  the  first  floor  was  entirely  thrown 
open  for  the  reception  of  company,  and  the 
rooms  below  were  opened  for  ren^shments. 
The  hall,  the  staircase,  and  the  wide  balcony 
in  front  of  the  house,  were  full  of  the  finest 
plants  and  flowers;  and  white  and  crimson 
lamps  mixed  amongst  the  foliage,  added  to 
the  general  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  scene. 
At  an  early  hour  the  rooms  were  crowded ; 
and  the  last  room  in  the  suite,  where  the  in- 
struments were,  and  where  Lady  Shirley  and 
her  musical  acquaintance  performed,  became 
very  soon  so  overpoweringly  hot  and  full  that 
the  voices  were  heard  to  great  disadvantage, 
and  the  singers  sung  with  difficulty.  Lady 
Shirley,  therefore,  when  about  to  accompany 
herself  in  a  simple  ballad  on  the  lute,  chose 
to  remove  into  the  front  room,  in  which  there 
was  at  present  a  less  unfavourable  air. 

Lord  Shirley  was  at  this  moment  in  his 
own  study,  a  room  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  whither  he  had  been  summoned  to  re- 
ceive some  important  directions  relative  to  a 
motion  which  he  was  to  make  the  next  night 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  had  been  most 
reluctantly  obliged  to  give  up  for  a  time  the 
delight  of  hearing  Catherine  sing. 

Lady  Shirley  fixed  her  chair  rather  nesr  one 
of  the  windows ;  and  aAer  a  very  beautiful 
prelude  she  was  beginning  a  soft  and  plaintive 


air,  when  suddenly  raisins  her  eyes  to  the 
window,  she  was  observed  to  start  and  turn 
very  pale ;  then  abruptly  rising.  She  went  to 
the  window,  on  which  all  eyes  near  her  were 
fixed  {  and  the  company  saw  a  man's  face 
amidst  the  ^een  foliage  of  the  flowers,  on 
which  the  light  of  the  lamps  shed  a  sort  of 
ghastly  hue.  But  as  soon  as  Lady  Shiriey 
reached  the  window  and  bent  towards  the 
face,  it  disappeared ;  and  pale  and  trembling 
she  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  room. 

"  What  a  strange  thing !"  cried  one.  •»  Who 
could  it  be? — No  wonder  your  ladyship  was 
frightened ;  surely  it  was  a  madman ! — ^Well, 
I  am  surprised  you  dare  go  near  him.  But 
how  could  he  get  there  ? — But  was  it  really  a 
man's  face?"  All  these  questions  assailed 
Lady  Shirley  at  once,  while  under  no  small 
consternation  herself  she  was  struggling  for 
composure  and  for  power  to  speak. 

**  Yes,  it  was  a  man's  face,  and  a  very  for- 
midable-looking one  too,  which  I  saw  looking 
wildly  at  roe  as  I  began  to  sing ;  and  whoever 
the  person  was,  you  saw  he  disappeared  di- 
rectly. But  we  will  interrogate  the  servants 
on  the  subject ;  for  how  they  could  allow  such 
a  thing  I  cannot  imagine." 

Dear  me !"  cried  one;  ** whatcourase  your 
ladyship  has !  I  own  I  should  have  died  of  the 
fright."  And  the  wondering  and  the  excla- 
mations had  not  ceased  when  Melvyn,  fol- 
lowed by  Lord  Shirley,  entered  the  room,  and 
were  both  surroundea  with  persons  eager  to 
narrate  the  strange  scene  that  had  taken  place. 

Lady  Shirley  timidly  raised  her  eyes  to  her 
lord's,  to  see  the  effect  of  the  relation  on  him ; 
and  when  they  mentioned  her  turning  very 
pale  and  seeminff  ready  to  faint,  she  saw  him 
start,  change  colour,  and  look  at  her  with  a 
scrutinizing  attention. 

"  This  is  very  strange  !'*  cried  he.  "  What 
could  the  servants  be  doing  to  sufier  a  man  to 
climb  up  to  the  balcony  ?  And  I  wonder.  Lady 
Shirley,  instead  of  goinj?  to  the  window  your- 
self, jou  did  not  send  tor  one  of  the  servants 
to  seize  him." 

No  doubt  Lady  Shirley  knew  what  she 
was  doing,"  said  Sophia  Clermont  in  a  low 
voice  to  a  lady  behind  the  earl ;  and  the  latter, 
as  she  intended,  heard  what  she  said. 

"  Well,  have  you  told  us  all  you  know  of 
this  wonderful  history?"  said  Melvyn  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  Catherine  did 
not  like  at  all ;  because,  if  you  have,  I  will 
take  it  up  where  you  left  off ;  for  I  was  be- 
low, and  saw  the  beginning,  progress,  and 
end  of  the  scene.  In  the  first  place,  I  must 
clear  the  servants  of  all  blame;  for  the  crowd 
kept  them  off  by  force  when  they  endeavoured 
to  null  the  fellow  down  as  he  was  climbing; 
and  when  he  had  taken  his  station,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  populace,  some  of  whom 
vainly  endeavoured  to  follow  his  example,  not 
having  length  or  strength  of  limb  sufficient  for 
the  purpose;  the  servants  dared  not  enter  the 
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room  to  seize  him  there,  because  they  are  al- 
ways ezpresaly  forbidden  ever  to  come  in 
when  their  lady  is  singing!  and  as  they 
thought, — which  no  doubt  was  the  case, — that 
the  poor  man  only  meant  to  listen  to  the  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds,  they  acted  quite  right." 

While  he  spoke,  he  occasionally  looked  at 
Lady  Shirley  with  great  meaning,  and  not  a 
variation  of  her  tell-tale  cheek  was  lost  upon 
him;  nor  indeed  on  her  lord,  who  was  going 
to  speak,  when  Melvyn  stopped  him,  and  said, 
**  Suy,  my  lord,  I  have  not  yet  done.  When 
this  young  giant  let  himself  down  again — " 

"  Young !"  cried  a  lady.  "  He  looked 
quite  old,  and  seemed  to  have  only  one  eye 
and  a  shaggy  red  wig." 

'^True,  such  was  his  dress  and  such  his 
seeming  appearance.  But  when  he  reached 
the  ground,  the  mob,  envying  him  perhaps  an 
exaltation  which  they  could  not  reach,  seized 
and  hustled  him ;  and  in  the  scuffle,  which  I 
hastened  forward  to  prevent,  they  tore  off  his 
wig,  his  bandage,  and  his  false  mustachios ; 
and  he  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and 
handsomest,  though  fiercest-looking  young  men 
I  ever  saw." 

Indeed  !"  exclaimed  one. 
Very  mysterious !"  cried  another. 
Very^^^  observed  Miss  Clermont  in  an  em- 
phatic tone  not  lost  upon  the  earl ;  while  Lady 
Shirley  forced  herself  to  ask  what  became  of 
the  poor  creature. 

"  Oh !  I  took  him  under  my  protection," 
replied  Melvyn,  looking  at  her  significantly. 

Your  ladyship  might  be  sure  I  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  ill  used,  though  I  assure  you 
the  fellow  was  ready  to  knock  me  down  for 
my  interference ;  and  telling  me  he  hated  to 
owe  obligations  to  any  one,  he  did  knock 
down  one  after  the  other  two  men,  who  again 
assailed  him;  then  running  away  with  the 
swiftness  of  the  antelope,  disappeared  in  a 
moment." 

This  is  most  strange !"  said  Lord  Shirley. 
But  Catherine,  who  knew  it  not  to  be  as 
strange  as  it  was  distressing,  said  nothing. 
But  when  both  a  lady  and  gentleman  thought- 
lessly or  maliciously  observed,  that  no  doubt 
this  disguised  listener  was  a  rejected  lover  of 
Lady  Shirley's,  Catherine  turned  on  them  a 
look  of  such  severe  displeasure  and  disdain, 
as  no  one  would  have  thought  her  gentle 
countenance  could  have  assumed. 

*^But  the  son^,  do  not  let  us  lose  the  song  !*' 
cried  several  voices  at  once.  And  Lady  Shir- 
ley, though  conscious  her  nerves  were  much 
unstrung  by  what  had  passed,  resumed  her 
seat  and  her  lute,  but  turned  her  back  on  the 
window,  for  she  declared  that  the  idea  of  see- 
ing the  face  again  would  render  her  unable  to 
sing  a  note. 

''The  face  had  better  not  appear  there 
again,"  said  Lord  Shiriey. 

''I  think  so  too,"  said  Miss  Clermont 
drily. 


Lady  Shirley  sighed  but  spoke  not,  and  im- 
mediately began  her  song.  The  firm  full 
tones  of  her  voice  wera^  gone,  but  its  sweet- 
ness and  its  pathos  remained ;  and  Lord  Shir- 
ley, though  suspicious  and  displeased,  and 
conviaced  more  than  ever  that  a  secret  and  a 
mystery  were  attached  to  Catherine  which  she 
was  anxious  he  should  not  penetrate,  felt  his 
heart  entirely  softened  in  her  favour  by  the 
powers  of  her  song. 

Lady  Shirley  now  called  on  another  lady  to 
perform,  and  her  request  was  attended  to.  i^ut 
while  she  was  crossing  from  one  room  to  an- 
other, Melvyn  drew  near  her,  and,  unobserved 
by  Lord  Shirley,  whispered  these  words  in 
her  eais  **  Fear  not,  I  will  not  betray  you !" 

*'  Betray  me,  sir !  I  have  nothing  to  be- 
tray," cried  Catherine,  starting  from  him  and 
colouring  with  indignation. 

**  No  r  what,  no  secret  that  you  wish  should 
be  kept  from  Lord  Shirley  !  You  cannot  sup- 
pose I  should  not  know  that  young  man 
again ;  he  is  too  handsome  and  too  remarkable 
ever  to  be  forgotten !" 

Catherine  said  no  more;  but  a  deep  sigh 
expressed  to  him  the  disauiet  of  her  soul,  and 
seemed  to  request  his  foroearance. 

At  length,  to  the  great  ioy  of  Catherine, 
this  evening,  so  fruitful  in  disquieting  circum- 
stance, was  at  an  end ;  and  some  of  the  com- 
pany no  doubt  departed  to  later  meetings, 
where  ''  the  man's  face  at  the  window  "  was 
commented  upon  according  to  the  different 
tempers  and  disposition  of  the  parties  speak- 
ing; but  even  candour  itself  could  not  help 
allowincr  that  the  circumstance,  acompanied 
by  Mefvyn's  communications,  bore  a  very 
mysterious  appearance. 

'*  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  am  glad  the  thing 
did  not  happen  in  my  balcony,"  said  a  lady 
not  remarkable  for  the  discretion  of  her  con- 
duct; '*  my  lord  would  not  have  taken  it  so 
well." 

»*  I  dare  say  not,"  replied  another  lady  sar- 
castically ;  but  Lady  Shiriey  is  a  sort  of  pri- 
vileged person." 

«« Yes — she  is  a  reputed  saint,"  retorted  the 
other ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  she  is  there- 
fore in  reality  better  than  other  people." 

"  What  does  this  meant"  asked  the  Duch- 
ess of  C  •      Is  this  foolish  circumstance 

supposed  at  all  to  involve  the  question  of 
whether  Lady  Shiriey's  sanctity  be  real  or  as- 
sumed ? — I  believe,  ladies,  we  should  all  of  us 
think  ourselves  very  ill  used,  if  our  reputations 
were  in  any  respect  called  in  question,  because 
a  madman  or  any  impudent  fellow  chose  to 
climb  into  our  balcony  to  hear  fine  music ;  for 
what  could  Lady  Shiriey  have  in  common 
with  a  person  of  this  description  1" 

Ay,  that  's  the  question !  But  Lady 
Shirley  did  not  always  move  in  high  life." 

No— but  her  mind  was  always  above  her 
situation,  and  I  am  convinced  no  situation,  no 
association,  however  low,  could  have  degraded 
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or  contaminated  the  mind,  heart,  or  manners 
of  Catherine  Shirley." 

O  dear!  I  am  sure  we  admire  Lad^  Shir- 
ley as  much  as  your  grace  does,"  replied  one 
of  the  auditors — still  I  see  no  reason  why, 
if  Lady  Shirley  seems  to  be  involved  i|i  any 
mysterious  circumstances,  she  should  not  be 
animadverted  upon  like  other  people." 

**Nor  1,  madam;  but  it  is  the  comments 
and  the  commentators  alone  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, make  this  circumstance  mysterious." 

The  ladies  said  no  more ;  for  the  duchess 
was  so  much  the  ton,  and  her  parties  so  first* 
rate,  that  they  did  not  like  to  offend  her ;  and 
they  saw  that  she  resented  any  insinuation  to 
the  disadvantage  of  her  friend.  > 

But  the  duchess  spoke  as  she  thought ;  and 
it  was  her  evidently  unstudied  and  natural 
comments  on  the  circumstance,  that  quieted 
Lord  Shirley's  mind  so  far  as  to  forbid  his 
putting  any  questions  to  Catherine  on  the 
subject,  likely  to  betray  what  he  knew  she 
would  consider  in  him  as  degrading  suspi- 
cions. But  he  was  not  always  so  fortunate 
as  to  hear  only  such  comments  as  those  of  the 
friendly  duchess.  He  sometimes  called  on 
Sophia  Clermont;  and  now  that  he  felt  by 
her  tone  of  voice,  when  commenting  on  the 
odd  scene  at  his  house,  that  she  imputed  to 
Lady  Shirley  some  private  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  it,  he  was  anxious  to  call  on  her  as 
soon  as  he  could,  though  from  respect  for  his 
wife  he  never  once  thought  of  mentioning  to 
Sophia  what  he  had  overheard.  And  Sophia 
herself  was  always  very  guarded  in  all  she 
said  of  Lady  Shirley. 

Mrs.  Somerley,  who  had  never  forgiven 
Catherine's  spirited  resentment  of  the  trick 
which  she  haa  played  her,  was  unfortunately 
with  Sophia  when  the  earl  called  on  her  the 
day  after' Catherine's  assembly;  and  as  she 
had  no  reason  for  sparing  Lady  Shirley's  fame 
or  Lord  Shirley's  feelings,  she  began  com- 
menting on  what  had  passed,  as  freely  as  if  he 
had  not  been  present.  Perhaps  not  even  pre- 
tensions to  excelling  wit  excite  so  much  ill- 
will  and  detraction,  as  pretensions  to  excelling 
piety  and  virtue ;  for  the  claims  of  any  one  to 
wit  are,  afier  all,  dependent  on  the  opinions  of 
others ;  but  the  actual  practice  of  reli^on  and 
all  the  active  duties  which  it  enjoins,  are 
things  that  admit  of  proof;  and  the  only  re- 
source in  such  cases  is  to  impute  to  the  actors 
a  hypocritical  desire  of  the  praises  of  man, 
not  an  operating  love  of  God ;  and  also  to  at- 
tribute to  them  in  secret  the  commission  of 
crimes  and  sins  which  more  than  counterba- 
lance their  apparent  sanctity  of  life.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  poor  Catherine  was 
now  the  theme  of  invidious  wonder  and  im- 
plied censure. 

"  So,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Somerley  to  Lord 
Shiriey,  '*you  had  quite  an  adventure  at  your 
house  the  other  night.  Lady  Shirley  is  a 
lucky  woman  to  have  had  her  first  assembly 


signalized  by  such  a  romantic  scene.  It  will 
make  her  parties  quite  the  rage— something  so 
novel  and  piquani — almost  as  good  as  the  cir- 
cumstance that  made  old  Lady  Champemown's 
parties  the  ton  again,  after  they  had  been  long 
deserted." 

**And  what  circumstance  was  that,  ma- 
dam 1" 

Oh !  at  a  ball  she  gave,  a  good  gentleman 
was  so  obliging  as  to  fall  down  dead  in  the 
dance ;  and  you  have  no  notion  how  crowded 
her  parties  were  the  whole  winter  after.  It 
was  such  a  fine  rouse,  such  a  fine  excitement 
to  the  feelings,  you  know." 

"I  sincerely  hope,"  replied  Lord  Shirley 
warmly,  that  Lady  Shirley's  parties  will  be 
deserted  for  ever,  if  they  are  to  be  peopled  only 
by  such  awful  events  as  that  which  you  have 
described." 

Nay,  my  lord,  a  madman,  or  a  disguised 
lover,  looking  in  at  the  balcony  window  up 
which  he  climbed  on  purpose,  is  surely  as  in- 
teresting, and  certainly  a  more  romantic  event 
than  a  fit  of  apoplexy." 

'*  For  shame,  Mrs.  Somerley !  what  a  li- 
cense you  give  your  tongue!"  said  Sophia, 
seeing  Lord  Shirley  was  too  painfully  agitated 
to  speak.  What  ground  has  any  one  for 
supposing  that  Lady  Shirley  could  have  a 
lover — much  less  a  disguised  one !  and  if  she 
has  rejected  lovers,  they  must  respect  her  too 
much  to  venture  an  indiscretion,  and  a  daring 
act  like  the  one  in  question." 

This  speech,  instead  of  quieting,  irritated 
the  earl's  feelings  still  more;  for  he  contrast- 
ed its  candour,  and  the  high  opinion  which  it 
expressed  of  Catherine,  with  her  observations, 
not  intended  as  he  believed  for  his  ear,  and  the 
tone  with  which  she  had  uttered  at  his  house 
the  little  word  **  very." 

So  then,"  observed  Lord  Shirley  at  last, 
**this  poor  vulgar  fellow  in  my  balcony  is 
converted  into  a  disguised  lover,  is  he  1" 

Surely,  Lord  Shiriey,  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Did  not  Melvyn  describe  him 
as  a  beautiful  youth  when  his  wig  was  offl 
and  though  I  dare  say  he  was  jealous  to  fren- 
zy and  wished  to  poison  him,  was  it  not  evi- 
dent that  Melvyn  seemed  to  make  a  merit  to 
Lady  Shirley  of  his  having  made  a  point  of 
protecting  him  ?  And  could  not  any  one  who 
had  eyes,  see  during  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  that  there  was  a  ^at  deal  of  whis- 
pering and  meaning,  conscious  looks,  and  so 
forth,  between  themi  At  least,  so  certain 
shrewd  observers  have  told  me." 

Though  Lord  Shiriey  fanced  he  had  seen 
all  this  himself,  and  was  thereby  at  the  time 
rendered  very  suspicious,  he  could  not  bear 
that  this  bold  gossiping  woman  should  know 
that  others  had  observed  the  same.  But  while 
he  wfi^  trying  to  find  words  to  express  his  re- 
sentment as  mildly  as  possible,  Sophia,  well 
knowing  that  he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  out 
of  tenderness  to  him  she  spoke  against  her 
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real  opinion  in  taking  Lady  Sbirley*8  part, 
gfently  but  forcibly  reproved  her  friend  for  al- 
ways putting  the  harshest  construction  on 
everything ;  and  wondering  that,  as  the  hero- 
ine of  the  tale  was  Lady  Shirley,  she  was  not 
assured  at  once  that  there  could  have  been  no 
ground  for  suspicion. 

"Oh!  my  dear,  you  know,  with  all  due 
respect  to  Lord  Shirley,  1  have  not  that  de- 
voted reverence  and  love  which  your  generous 
heart  feels  for  Lady  Shirley.  I  know  that  you 
swear  by  her,  and  think  the  world  never  saw 
such  a  woman.*' 

"  Does  Miss  Clermont  think  so,  madam  t" 
asked  Lord  Shirley,  looking  with  great  kind- 
ness on  Sophia ;  "  then  she  thinks  with  that 
justice  and  liberality  which  might  be  expected 
from  a  mind  like  hers."  But  recollecting  how 
ill  this  representation  agreed  with  what  he 
had  heard  the  night  before,  he  added,  "  And 
I  hope  she  never  sees  more  than  a  transient 
reason  for  thinking  otherwise." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Sophia  blushing, 
because  she  understood  him.  "Whatever 
suspicion  may  momentarily  attach  to  such  a 
woman  as  Lady  Shirley,  it  must  fall  to  the 
ground,  because  it  has  nothing  to  cling  to. 
Can  any  one  in  their  senses  suppose  that  a 
woman  who  not  only  is  pious,  but  has  the 
courage  to  avow  that  she  is  so,  and  who  has 
I  resolution  enough  to  go  counter  to  the  usual 
I  habits  of  fashionable  life,  because  she  thinks 
I  them  wrong,  and  by  that  means  exposes  her- 
I  self  to  be  thought  righteous  over-much,— could 
I  possibly  have  a  mysterious  visiter  or  acquaint- 
ance unknown  to  her  husband,  and  have  a 
!  secret  understanding  with  a  Mr.  Melvyn,  in 
I  which  her  husband  was  no  partaker? — Im- 
possible !  for,  if  it  were  so,  then  must  Lady 
I  Shirley  be  a  hypocrite,  and  the  worst  of  hy- 
pocrites ;  because  she  would  be  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  very  high  character  which  she 
I  bears,  to  allow  herself  more  license  than  wo- 
I  men  of  lower  pretensions  to  virtue  dare  take." 
I    "  True,  very  true,"  said  Lord  Shirley  sigh- 

j  '*  You  and  I,  Sophia,"  replie^l  Mrs.  Somer- 
!  ley,  "draw  opposite  conclusions  from  the  same 
premises;  for  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
persons  who  say  many  prayers,  and  are  so 
strict  in  self-denials,  must  be  conscious  that 
they  have  more  secret  faults  tp  atone  for,  and 
more  tendency  to  evil  to  guard  against,  than 
their  less  rigid  neighbours. — Oh,  d-propoi ! " 
she  added  before  Lord  Shirley  could  utter  the 
angry  reply  rising  to  his  lips ;  "  A  friend  of 
mine  was  so  amused  last  Sunday  evening, — 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say  edified, — while  waiting 
for  his  carriage  in  a  house  opposite  yours,  my 
lord ;  for  happening  to  look  into  your  drawing 
room,  he  saw,  while  we  sinners,  and  you 
amongst  the  rest,  were  going  from  party  to 
party,  and  driving  ourselves  and  our  servants 
to  perdition;  he  saw,  I  say,  the  young  and 
holy  Lady  Shirley  with  a  large  book  (a  Bible 


no  doubt)  open  before  her,  reading  aloud  to 
the  General  her  grandfather !" 

"Indeed!  madam,"  said  the  earl;  "and 
your  friend  was  amused  at  the  sight,  was  he  1 
though  I  own  to  you,  I  think  tdified  was  a 
better  word,  as  I  see  noUiing  amusing  or  laugh- 
able, but  something  very  proper  and  very  na- 
tural in  a  granddaughter  reading  the  Bible  on 
a  Sunday  evening  to  her  grandrather ;  and  all 
I  am  ashamed  of  is,  my  own  bad  taste  in  hav- 
ing hitherto  forborne  to  make  the  third  in  so 
interesting  a  group." 

"  I  would  advise  you,  my  lord,  to  have  the 
countess  painted  reading  her  Bible,  as  Rem- 
brandt's mother  is  painted ;  and  make  a  present 
of  it  to  the  Bible  Society." 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  first  hint,  and  shall 
certainly  adopt  it ;  and  have  the  General  and 
Lady  Shirley  both  in  one  piece;  ay,  and 
myself  too." 

"  You  had  better  be  paintecf  at  once  as  a 
Holy  Family,  Lord  Shirley.  When  the  little 
bambino  comes,  the  countess  would  make  a 
lovely  Madonna;  and  you,  as  you  are  too 
young  and  handsome  for  Joseph,  would  do 
very  well  for  the  Angel,  and  the  General  for 
Joseph;  but  I  doubt  whether  aunt  Delaney 
would  like  to  sit  either  for  Anne  or  Elizabeth. 
— But  how  I  run  on !  Pray,  my  lord,  do  not  tell 
Lady  Shirley  my  scheme  for  a  Holy  Family." 

"  No,  madam ;  I  dare  not,  lest  she  should 
scold  me  for  keeping  such  company."  Then 
with  a  hasty  bow  he  left  the  room.  He  how- 
ever derived  some  good  from  Mrs.  Somerley's 
impertinence.  He  saw  that  by  going  to  par- 
ties himself  on  a  Sunday  evening  he  deprived 
his  wife  of  his  support  and  sanction  to  her 
conduct,  and  that  he  left  her  exposed  to  ridi- 
cule from  which  his  presence  at  home  would 
save  her. 

He  therefore  resolved  to  be  of  the  reading 
party ;  and  when  on  the  following  Sunday,  in- 
stead of  going  to  Lady  S  's  Sunday  assem- 

bly,  or  Lady  's  music,  he  presented  him- 
self as  an  auditor  to  Lady  Shirley's  reading, 
Catherine  welcomed  him  almost  with  tearful 
joy;  and  when  he  declared  his  intention  of 
always  passing  his  Sunday  evenings  in  that 
manner  in  future,  she  assured  him  that  this 
alone  had  been  wanting  to  her  felicity,  and 
that  now  her  felicity  was  complete. 

"  Can  this  woman  be  a  hypocrite  1"  thought 
Lord  Shirley.  "  Impossible !" 

Lord  Shirley  was  really  in  earnest  concern- 
ing the  picture,  and  had  it  begun  immediately 
by  a  celebrated  artist,  intending  it  should  be 
finished  after  Lady  Shirley ^s  confinement,  and 
appear  in  the  next  Exhibition.  Accordingly 
Lady  Shirley  sat  regularly  till  she  was  unable 
to  leave  home ;  and  the  picture  therefore  was  in 
great  forwardness  when  she  became  the  happy 
mother  of  twins — a  boy  and  a  girl ;  and  all 
Lord  Shirley's  fears  and  anxieties  concerning 
the  mysterious  secret  were  forgotten  in  the  new 
delights  of  a  parent. 
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When  Lady  Shirley  was  entirely  recovered, 
the  picture  was  resumed,  and  it  was  soon  ready 
to  send  to  Somerset  House ;  and  the  figures 
being  as  well  grouped  as  they  were  well  exe- 
cuted, and  being  all  three  striking  likenesses, 
it  was  thought  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  the 
master. 

The  seclusion  in  which  Lord  and  Lady  Shir- 
ley had  lately  lived  had  prevented  the  former 
almost  from  recollecting  either  his  suspicions 
relative  to  the  man  in  the  balcony,  and  Cathe- 
rine's secret,  or  his  jealousy  of  Melvyn;  but 
the  latter  returned  the  very  first  moment  he 
saw  Melvyn  with  Catherine.  Mrs.  Somer- 
ley  was  right,  he  found  ;  there  did  seem  a  se- 
cret understandinor  between  them,  an  intimacy 
for  which  he  could  not  account. — He  saw  Mel- 
vyn, at  a  party  at  Miss  Clermont^s,  approach 
Cfatherine  and  speak  in  a  low  voice  to  her. 
He'saw  her  start  and  change  colour,  and 
eagerly  reply.  He  then  saw  ner  walk  with 
him  into  the  next  room  where  there  were  fewer 
people,  and  sit  down  by  him  on  a  sofo.  He 
also  saw  that  their  conversation  was  of  so  in- 
teresting a  nature,  that  Catherine  seemed  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  any  one ;  but  that 
on  looking  up  and  seeing  him  draw  near  her, 
she  broke  off  abruptly  what  she  was  saying ; 
and  looking  confused,  took  the  arm  of  a  lady 
near  her,  and  forced  conversation  with  her. 
But  before  the  evening  closed,  he  saw  her  go 
in  search  of  Melvyn,  and  again  enter  into  con- 
versation apart  with  him.  Lady  Shirley  had 
just  begged  her  lord  to  go  and  see  for  the  car- 
riage, and  he  now  tliou^ht  she  had  done  it  to  get 
rid  of  his  watchful  eye.  But  he  was  more  eager 
to  remove  her  from  her  dangerous  companion, 
than  she,  he  thought,  would  b6  eager  to  go ; 
and  accordingly  he  went  in  search  of  his  ser- 
vants, one  of  whom  told  him  his  carriage  could 
not  draw  up,  because  a  carriage  stopped  the 
way,  which  had  been  vainly  called  several 
times,  and  yet  would  not  drive  off. 

'*  Whose  carriage  is  it  ?"  asked  Lord  Shir- 
ley. 

•»  Mr.  ,  Mr.  ,  dear  me,  I  forget  the 

name ;  and  yet  I  have  spoken  it  oden  enough ; 
for  it  is  a  gentleman  who  called  two  or  three 
times  on  my  lady  and  the  General  last  week, 
wheh  you,  my  lord,  were  gone  to  your  regi- 
ment.'*^ 

"  Do  you  mean  Melvyn  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  that's  the  name."  And  at  this 
moment  Melvyn's  footman  asked  Lord  Shirley 
whether  his  master  was  not  coming. 

A  "  Confound  your  master !"  nearly  escaped 
the  lips  of  Lord  Shirley ;  but  recollecting  him- 
self, he  said  he  would  go  and  let  his  master 
know  that  his  carriage  stopped  the  way.  He 
then  returned  to  the  rooms;  out  seeing  Melvyn 
still  talking  to  Lady  Shirley,  who  seemed,  he 
thought,  to  listen  to  him  with  delighted  at- 


tention, he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak  to 
him ;  but  begged  a  grentleman  near  him  to  let 
Mr.  Melvyn  know  his  carriage  had  stopped 
the  way  some  time.  And  Melvyn,  with  a  sig- 
nificant bend  of  the  head  to  Catherine,  which 
she  as  significantly  returned,  reluctantly  took 
his  leave  and  departed. 

"You  seem  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Mel- 
vyn," said  Lord  Shirley,  as  calmly  as  he 
could,  to  Catherine  as  he  drove  home ;  "  really 
your  intimacy  almost  amounts  to  a  ^irtation." 

"Flirtation!  that  word  makes  me  smile 
when  applied  to  me ;  for  you  know  I  am  no 
flirt." 

"  Therefore  your  singling  out  one  roan  to 
talk  to  apart  is  the  more  sulking,  and  likely 
to  occasion  remarks." 

*•  That  is  very  true,  my  dear  lord,"  replied 
Catherine;  *'and  if  I  can  help  it,  I  will  never 
do  it  again." 

♦*  If  you  can  help  it,  Catherine !" 

*'  Yes ;  for  really  I  must  own  Mr.  Melvyn's 
conversation  is  sometimes  interesting  to  me." 
And  she  sighed  as  she  ended  her  sentence. 

Lord  Shirley  dared  not  trust  himself  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation,  for  all  his  worst  fears 
seemed  confirmed ;  and  he  again  believed  that 
Catherine,  unknown  perhaps  to  herself,  had 
always  felt  for  him  that  liking  of  which  love 
is  compounded,  and  that  now  his  conversation 
was  become  necessary  to  her  happiness. 

The  next  day  Sophia  Clermont  said  to  him, 
well  knowing  the  effect  she  would  produce, 
"  You  never  told  me  lady  Shirley  was  a  fine 
harp-player ;  but  I  have  heard  such  raptures 
about  her  playing,  and  the  beauty  of  her  figure 
while  playing !"  ^ 

Impossible !  Lady  Shirley  never  plays 
to  any  one  but  me,  because  her  &ther  thought 
the  harp  exhibited  the  person  too  much  ;  and 
as  both  he  and  Catherine  and  I  entertain  the 
same  opinion,  I  am  sure  no  one  has -described 
to  you  her  harp-playing  from  having  heard  it; 
at  feast  no  man  can  have  so  described  it." 

"  No  man  but  Melvyn ;  and  Lady  Shirley 
has  played  to  Atm." 

On  hearing  this.  Lord  Shirley  started  from 
his  seat  pale  and  speechless  with  indignation. 

"his  false!  it  must  he  false!"  cried  he; 
"  and  Melvyn  is  a  liar  and  a  boaster." 

"  He  may  be  both,"  replied  Sophia,  calmly, 
and  in  her  heart  enjoying  to  see  Lord  Shirley 
suffering  those  jealous  pangs  which  he  had  in- 
flicted on  her ;  "  but  I  assure  you  this  is  what 
he  told  me ;  I  ought  to  add,  however,  that  he 
enjoined  me  secresy,  as  Lady  Shirley  desired 
him  not  to  mention  that  she  had  played  to 
him ;  but  I  could  not  think  it  was  not  to  be 
known  to  you." 

"  Plays  to  him !  and  enjoins  him  to  be  se- 
cret! This  is  worse  and  worse,"  cried  Lord 
Shirley ;  "  and  I  cannot  believe  it." 

"Why  noti  You  know  she  favours  him 
more  than  any  other  man,  talks  to  him  morOf 
distinguishes  him  more." 
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Distittgaiabes  him  indeed !  if  she  displays 
her  fine  figure  to  him  at  that  instrument.  But 
I  will  know  whether  this  be  true  or  not  direct* 
ly,"  he  added,  snatching  up  his  hat. 

»•  And  how,  my  lord  1" 

"  How  1    By  asking  Catherine  herself." 

Sophia  nut  up  her  lip  disdainfully,  and 
smiled  as  it  in  derision. 

You  may  sneer,  madam ;  but  I  will  trust 
the  tongue  that  never  yet  told  me,-  or  any  one 
else,  a  voluntary  falsehood." 

*'  Very  confiding,  indeed  !  But  if,  which  I 
now  do  not  credit.  Lady  Shirley  was  induced 
from  vanity  or  a  tenderer  feeling  thus  to  in- 
dulge Mr.  Melvyn,  would  not  this  argue  such 
a  dereliction  from  principle,  as  to  make  the 
necessary  lie  to  screen  her  error  an  easy  effort 
to  herl" 

Lord  Shirley  felt  the  force  of  what  she  said ; 
and  without  trusting  his  voice  to  speak,  ran 
down  stairs,  and  directed  his  hurried  steps  to 
his  own  house.  Some  time  before  he  reached 
the  door,  he  saw  Melvyn  leaving  it ;  and  this 
sight  added  to  his  perturbation.  As  soon  as 
the  door  was  opened  to  him,  he  ran  up  into 
the  drawinff-room,  but  Lady  Shirley  Was  not 
there ;  he  then  proceeded  into  her  own  dress- 
ing-room, where  stood  her  harp,  and  by  it 
Catherine  herself  looking  over  some  harp 
music. 

So,  madam,"  said  Lord  Shirley,  almost 
breathless  with  emotion,  Mr.  Melvyn  has 
been  here ;  and  I  suppose  you  have  been  play- 
ing the  harp  to  him  !" 

Catherine  looked  up,  and  smiling  incredu- 
lousy,  said,  **  No,  no ;  you  cannot  really  sup- 
pose that;  you  know  better,  my  dear  lord." 

Answer  me ;  no  evasion.  Did  Melvyn  or 
did  he  not  ever  hear  and  see  you  play  the 
harp  t" 

'♦Yes,"  replied  Catherine  blushing,  "he 
has  done  both." 

"Then  he  shall  never  do  either  again.*' 
And  seizing  the  harp,  he  dashed  it  on  the 
floor. 

Unnumbered  feelings  of  varied  degrees  of 
agony  now  tinted  with  their  different  hues  the 
cheek  of  Lady  Shirley ;  but  its  paleness  alone 
at  last  remained,  while  she  sat  in  silent  con- 
templation of  her  ancfry  lord,  and  waiting  to 
learn  the  cause  of  violence  so  unusual.  That 
violence  subdued  itself ;  and  in  a  broken  fal- 
tering tone  her  wretched  husband,  ashamed  of 
the  degradation  in  her  eyes  to  which  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  passion  had  exposed  him,  be- 
sought her  to  forgive  him  what  he  could  not 
forgive  himself. 

"What  have  I  to  forgive  IT  said  Catherine. 
"  Not  the  injury  to  my  harp,  for  that  must  be 
an  effect ;  it  is  the  cause  of  that  effect  that  I 
must  have  to  forgive,  and  what  was  it  t" 

"  Can  you  cuA:,  when  I  heard  you  own  that 
Tou  had  allowed  Melvyn  to  see  you  play  the 
harp  1" 

"  I  could  not  say  so,  because  I  did  not  allow 


him.  But  one  evening  when  I  was  last  at 
Hampton,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather  had 
forcea  me  to  open  the  curtains  as  well  as  win- 
dows, Mr.  Melvyn  w^as  passing  the  back  of 
our  houGte  on  foot;  and  hearing  music  and  see- 
ing a  light,  he  leaped  the  pales  and  came  up 
to  the  window.  I  was  at  my  harp ;  and 
wholly  unconscious  that  1  was  either  heard  or 
seen,  I  played  and  sung  a  considerable  time, 
till  dty  grandfather  called  roe  to  him,  fearing 
that  the  air  was  growing  too  chill ;  and  Mr. 
Melvyn  without  discovering  himself  went 
away.  The  next  morning  he  called,  and 
told  me  of  what  he  styled  his  hempy  daring,^^ 

"  Wretch !"  muttered  Lord  Shirley.  "  Well, 
and  did  you  enjoin  him  to  secresy  1" 

"  I  did.  I  said  that,  though  hurt  and  pro' 
itokcd  at  what  he  told  me,  I  would  not  resent 
his  presumption,  because  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  aversion  I  had  to  be  seen  at  my  harp ; 
and  that  to  avoid  importunity  to  do  what  I 
never  would  do,  that  is,  play  to  any  one,  I 
wished  it  not  to  be  known  that  I  was  able  to 
play ;  therefore  I  desired  he  would  never  tell 
any  one  that  he  heard  me,  though  it  was  merely 
by  accident.  He  promised  compliance,  and 
lefk  me." 

"  Yes — and  well  did  he  keep  his  word,  for 
he  has  told  Miss  Clermont,  under  a  promise 
of  secresy  indeed ;  and  she  thinking  I  was  in 
the  secret  imparted  it  to  mcy  and  with  what 
feelings  I  heard  it  I  need  not  describe  to  you. 
But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  as  soon  as 
it  happened  1" 

"  Because  I  knew  you  would  be  as  much 
hurt  as  I  was  at  Melvyn's  having  seen  me 
play ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  the  circumstance 
was  so  disagreeable  to  me  that  1  wished  to 
forget  it  as  fast  as  possible.   Are  you  satisfied 

"Satisfied  !  Yes  —  but  so  ashamed  !  and 
so  angry  both  with  Melvyn  and  myself!  He, 
you  see,  concealed  the  most  important  part  of 
the  truth — that  he  heard  you  by  accident." 

"  How  do  you  know  thati  Miss  Clermont 
might  hear  and  relate  inaccurately — a  far  more 
likely  circumstance  than  that  Mr.  Melvyn 
should  be  guilty  of  so  unprincipled  a  misre- 
presentation." 

"You  seem  to  think  very  highly  of  this 
man." 

"  I  do ; — ^but  not  so  highly  but  that  you  are 
welcome  to  know  every  thought  of  my  heart 
towards  him." 

"  Indeed !  Well  I  mttst  and  do  believe  you. 
— But  then,  O  Catherine,  how  can  I  ever  for- 
give myself!  I  am  ashamed  to  look  at  your 
harp." 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  much  hurt,  for  it  was  my 
father's  present,"  said  Catherine,  tears  forcing 
themselves  down  her  cheeks. 

Lord  Shiriey  was  affected  even  to  agony. 
But  scenes  of  repentant  and  forgiving  fondness 
it  is  bettei:  to  imagine  than  to  describe.  Suf- 
fice, that  as  toon  as  they  had  recovered  from 
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their  agitation,  Lord  Shirley  declared  that  he 
would  go  back  to  Miss  Clermont,  and  explain 
the  state  of  the  case  to  her. 

Sophia  knew  very  well  already  what  he 
had  to  communicate ;  and  biting  her  lips  and 
looking  down,  she  received  what  he  said  with 
nothing  but  a  significant  Oh,  that^s  the  case, 
is  iti  I  conclude  that  I  heard  inaccurately ; — 
certainly  that  is  more  likely  than  that  M elvyn 
should  wilfully  misrepresent,  or  Lady  Shirley 
do  wrong. — But  come,  let  us  talk  of  something 
else." 

"  No  madam,  no ;  for  /  can  talk  only  of 
that  which  is  uppermost  in  my  thoughts ;  and 
I  must  own  that  your  manner  does  not  satisfy 
me,  because  you  do  not  seem  satisfied  your- 
self." 

"  To  be  honest,  my  lord,  I  cannot  see  any 
forc^  in  Lady  Shirley's  reasons  for  not  telling 
you  of  Melvyn's  having  seen  her  at  her  harp 
unknown  to  herself;  and  as  her  heart  seems 
to  have  been  so  oppressed  by  the  conscious- 
ness, I  wonder  that  she  did  not  reveal  it  to 
you,  by  way  of  lightening  her  mind,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  you. — My  lord,  I  do  not  like  mys- 
tery  or  concealment  between,  married  people, 
^  or  even  lovers,  for  where  there  is  much  reserve 
there  is  little  love ;  and  if  a  wife  made  a  friend 
the  sharer  in  a  secret  which  she  kept  from  her 
husband,  I  should  instantly  believe  the  friend 
more  near  her  heart  than  her  husband  himself. 
— Oh  how  differently  do  /  feel  on  such  sub- 
jects! and  how  differently  should  I  act!  To 
my  husband  I  should  impart  even  every  trifle 
that  interested  me;  not  in  order  to  prove  my 
confidence  in  him,  but  because  I  could  not 
help  associating  him  and  his  idea  in  every 
thing  which  I  did,  thought,  or  felt." 

Lord  Shirley  sighed,  but  did  not  reply,  for 
he  was  sure  that  Catherine's  practice  was  very 
different. 

Sophia,  though  Lord  Shirley  did  not  speak, 
saw  that  her  words  sunk  deep  into  his  heart; 
and  by  his  subsequent  gloom  and  abstraction, 
she  felt  that  she  had  given  his  confidence  in 
Catherine,  or  at  least  in  her  afft'ction  for  him, 
a  home  stroke. — Soon  after.  Lord  Shirley  rose, 
pressed  her  hand  with  some  fervour,  and  with- 
drew. 

Melvyn  in  the  meanwhile  was  not  idle  in 
his  plans  for  ruining  the  fame  and  destroying 
the  wedded  happiness  of  the  man  whom  he 
hated,  by  convincing  him  that  his  wife,  was 
an  adulteress. 

Catherine,  who  in  every  respect  endeavour- 
ed to  live  up  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
when  she  gave  alms,  conformed  as  much  as 
was  in  her  power  to  the  injunction  of  not 
'Mettingr  her  lefl  hand  know  what  her  right 
hand  did."  And  having  once  by  accident 
been  acquainted  with  the  wretched  state  of  a 
oor  deserving  family  in  an  obscure  street  in 
er  neighbourhood,  she  had  become  the  min- 
istering angel  of  all  the  families  residing  in  the 
same  staircase ;  but  in  order  that  her  interfer- 


ence should  be  secret,  it  was  her  custom  as 
soon  as  her  lord  had  gone  out  to  ride  before 
breakfast, — a  custom  ordered  him  by  his  phy- 
sicians for  a  bad  headache, — to  put  on  a  thick 
white  veil,  and  go  unattended  to  the  garrets 
in  question. 

One  morning  as  she  was  going  on  this 
charitable  errand,  Melvyn  returning  from  a 
ball  saw  her  crosa  the  square,  and  followed 
her,  not  knowing  at  first,  who  it  was,  but 
thinking  her  a  very  fine  woman.  He  soon, 
however,  from  her  heip^ht  and  commanding 
air,  recognised  Lady  Shirley,  and  resolved  to 
watch  and  see  whither  she  went.  He  did  so, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  street,  still  how- 
ever keeping  out  of  her  sight,  till  she  returned, 
and  without  looking  to  the  right  or  left  pro- 
ceeded towards  her  own  house.  Melvyn  im- 
mediately entered  where  she  had  entered  ;  and 
knocking  ^t  the  first  door,  it  was  opened  to 
him  by  a  well-known  face — a  woman  who, 
when  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and  beauty, 
had  been  for  some  time  under  his  protection. 
This  woman,  in  reply  to  some  of  his  ques- 
tions relative  to  a  young  lady  who  had  just 
quitted  that  place,  said  that  the  lady  came 
there  very  ofien,  and  she  believed  that  she 
was  a  good  lady  enough,  but  very  partial ; 
for  she  did  not  ^ve  her  as  much  as  she  gave 
others  in  the  staircase,  though  to  be  sure  she 
rarely  came  without  giving  her  something, 
indeed  more  than  she  asked  for,  for  she  had 
given  her  a  Testament,  and  had  bidden  her 
read  it. 

Melvyn  saw,  therefore,  that  in  this  offended 
woman  he  should  have  a  ready  agent  for  any 
thing  he  wished,  and  he  took  care  to  give  her 
money  enough  to  satisfy  her  avarice. 

"  But  tell  me,"  said  he, "  does  this  lady  re- 
lieve and  support  all  the  poor  on  this  floor  and 
the  nextl" 

Almost,  and  on  the  one  above  too;  and 
she  reads  the  Bible  to  them  sometimes  if  they 
wish  it." 

"  So,  then,  she  has  lefl  nothing  for  me  to 
do,  but  read  the  Bible  to  you,  Charlotte,"  said 
Melvyn  laughing. 

Nay,  sir,  I  do  not  think  that  much  in  your 
way,"  replied  Charlotte. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  child,  "  answered  he. 
"  But  are  you  sure  that  there  are  no  poor  here 
but  what  she  visits!" 

"  I  recollect  there  is  one  family  on  the  next 
floor  to  this,  that  she  has  not  thought  poor  and 
helpless  enough  to  require  regular  aid.  But  I 
find  that  the  father  is  now  bed-ridden  with  the 
rheumatism  and  ague,  and  one  of  the  children 
is  very  bad  too;  therefore,  no  doubt  when  she 
comes  hither  again,  they  will  apply  to  her." 

No,  they  shall  not,  for  I  will  be  their  phy- 
sician and  priest  myself ;  so  lead  the  way  to 
their  room,  Charlotte." 

She  did  80 ;  and  Melvyn  saw  a  scene  that 
made  him  inclined  to  be  charitable  even  for 
charity's  sake.  But  it  was  a  scene  of  distress 
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which  money  coold  reliere,  if  not  as  yet  re- 
move; and  he  had  much  to  give.  Then, 
hayin?  made  them  promise  not  to  apply  to  the 
good  lady,  as  he  would  give  them  all  they 
could  possibly  want,  he  promised  to  see  them 
agaitt  soon,  and  departed. 

The  next  mominfir  he  watched  Catherine 
from  her  house,  ana  saw  her  take  the  same 
direction  as  the  day  before ;  and,  being  sure 
whither  she  was  going,  he  stole  down  another 
street  which  led  to  the  same  place ;  and  before 
she  reached  it,  he  was  sitting  by  the  bed-side 
of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  saw  her  enter 
(the  door  being  ajar)  the  room  of  the  poor 
people  opposite.  Soon  after,  he  heard  her 
reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  them,  and 
explaining  to  them  their  hopeii  of  salvation, 
and  the  foundation  of  that  hope.  But  Melvyn 
did  not  choose  to  discover  himself  yet — he 
therefore  gave  his  proteges  more  money ;  and 
having  promised,  if  they  liked  it,  to  read  the 
Bible  to  them  the  next  time  he  came,  he  stole 
down  stairs  unperceived  by  Catherine. 

As  some  of  these  poor  were  very  old  and 
ill,  and  expressed  themselves  soothed  and 
cheered  by  Lad3r  Shirley's  assistance,  she 
made  a  point  of  visiting  them  regularly  every 
day;  therefore,  Melvyn  was  always  sure  of 
findinff  her  at  her  post;  and  at  length  he  chose 
that  she  should  see  him  at  his.  Accordingly, 
one  day  he  left  his  invalids,  gently  shutting 
the  door  after  him,  just  as  Catherine  had 
entered  the  opposite  room  and  was  looking 
towards  him.  He  did  not  seem  to  see  her, 
but  hastily  ran  down  stairs  with  his  handker- 
chief towards  his  face. 

**  How  strange !"  thought  Catherine.  "  Sure- 
ly, that  was  Melvyn !  and  does  he  visit  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction  1 
And  why  notT'  whispered  her  conscience, 
reproving  her  for  the  pharisaical  spirit  she 
evinced  in  thinking  him  less  likely  to  do  good 
than  herself.  However,  she  resolved  to  know 
why  she  saw  him  at  suoh  an  unusual  place, 
especially  as  her  being  liable  to  meet  him 
might  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  forego  such 
frequent  visits  there. 

She,  therefore,  as  soon  as  her  business  with 
her  own  poor  was  finished,  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  'opposite  room;  and,  being  ad- 
mitted, inquireid  into  the  state  of  their  health, 
and  so  forth.  They  all  eagerly  assured  her, 
that,  though  very  ill,  they  were  no  longer 
poor,  as  a  kind,  good  gentleman  -had  come  to 
see  them  twice,  and  had  given  them  food  and 
money  for  all  their  wants — advice,  and  all. 

*•  And  is  he  to  come  again  1" 

*•  O  yes." 

**We11,  don't  mention  havimg  seen  me  to 
htm,"  said  Catherine;  and  saying  she  was 
glad  that  they  had  found  such  a  friend,  she 
departed,  gratified  to  see  that  even  men  of  the 
world  were  better  than  she  could  have  ex- 
pected. 
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"And  surely,"  thought  Catherine, "  if  I  take 
care  that  he  never  sees  me,  I  may  continue 
my  visits  as  usual."  And  she  did  continue 
them  for  at  least  three  days  without  seeincr 
Melvyn,  as  he  was  afraid  that  seeing  him  oi^ 
ten  might  frighten  her  away ;  and  he  wished 
it  to  appear,  when  inquiry  should  be  made,  that 
they  had  very  frequently  been  there  at  the  same 
time.  On  the  fourth  morning,  however,  he  re- 
solved to  be  seen ;  therefore,  begging  that  the 
door  might  be  opened  for  air,  he  began  reading 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible  aloud  to  the  poor  man 
who  was  ill  in  bed,  and  he  sat  with  his  profile 
towards  the  door ;  so  that  Catherine,  as  she 
left  the  opposite  room,  could  not  fail  of  seeing 
and  of  being  seen.  The  wife  and  the  children 
immediately  rose  and  curtsied  to  her.  This 
obliged  Melvyn,  of  course,  to  turn  his  head ; 
and  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of  astonishment, 
"  Lady  Shirley !"  he  was  going  to  rise,  when 
she  prevented  him,  and  desired  him  to  go  on 
with  his  benevolent  office.  This  was  almost 
too  much  even  for  his  hypocrisy,  especially  as 
he  knew  that  Charlotte  was  grinning  opposite 
him ;  he  did,  however,  proceed ;  as  he  read 
well  habitually,  Catherine  was  not  aware  how 
little  his  feelings  had  to  do  in  his  excellence. 

"  Little  did  I  ever  think  that  I  should  meet 
you  here,"  said  Catherine,  blushing  and  smil- 
ing ;  "  but  I  must  say,  my  good  friend,  this 
meeting  will  add  ^eatly  to  3ie  interest  with 
which  I  meet  you  m  the  world."  She  then  ran 
down  staire. 

However,  though  she  walked  fast,  Melvyn 
was  soon  by  her  side.  But  Lady  Shiriey, 
aware  how  improper  it  was  for  her  to  be  seen 
alone  with  Melvyn,  was  going  to  beg  him  to 
leave  her,  when  her  caution  was  rendered  vain 
by  the  previous  artifice  of  Melvyn,  as,  in  order 
to  take  the  chance  of  accidental  circumstances, 
he  had  appointed  two  gentlemen  to  take  him 
up  in  his  own  barouche  at  the  stable-keeper's ; 
and  they  met  him  and  Catherine  just  as  they 
entered  the  street  where  the  man  lived. 

"Holla!  Melvyn!  holla!  Come,  get  in," 
cried  one;  "but  perhaps  you  are  better  en- 
gaged, and  will  not  go  now,"  staring  at  Ca- 
therine, who  doubled  her  veil  over  her  face, 
and  walked  rapidly  on,  while  Melvyn  pulled 
off  his  hat  and  said  "  Good  morning !" 

"  Lady  Shirley,  I  am  sure !"  cried  the  other. 

"  Say  that  at  your  peril !"  cried  Melvyn, 
pretending  anger. 

"  I  may  not  it,  but  I  will  prove  it  for  my 
own  satisfaction,"  he  replied,  jumping  out  of 
the  barouche,  and  followinj^  Catherine  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  Melvyn  in  vain  having  attempted  to  hol^ 
him,  or  pretended  to  attempt  to  hold  him.  When 
Catherine  reached  her  own  door,  her  watchful 
follower,  having  seen  enough  to  convince  him 
that  the  pereon  who  entered  could  be  only  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion,  returned  back  in  tri- 
umph. 

"  I  told  yon  so— I  knew  it  was  she ;  for  I 
saw  her  go  in." 
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That  proves  nothing — for  it  might  be  her 
abigail." 

No— servants  do  not  open  both  sides  of 
the  folding-door  to  admit  a  lady's  maid  ;  and 
this  lady  went  in  as  soon  as  the  door  opened, 
and  both  doors  were  opened  by  two  servants." 

I  see  you  are  incorrigible,"  said  Melvyn ; 
and  the  more  I  deny,  I  only  make  you  be- 
lieve the  more ;  yet  reflect  how  improbable  it 
is  that  such  a  woman  as  Lady  Shirley  should 
walk  with  me  in  the  street  before  nine  o'clock 
— nay,  how  impossible  it  is !" 

Not  at  all ;  ^ou  are  an  insinuating  fellow, 
Melvyn;  and  it  is  said  that  the  greatest  saints 
are  the  greatest  sinners." 

Melvyn  on  this,  thought  proper  to  put  him- 
self in  a  passion,  and  to  declare  that,  if  they 
would  not  promise  to  drop  this  subject  en- 
tirely, he  would  not  go  any  further  with  them 
on  their  projected  tour. 

Catherine  in  the  meanwhile  was  uneasy  at 
having  been  seen  in  the  street  alone  with 
Melvyn  at  so  early  an  hour;  and  resolved 
that  she  would  tell  her  lord  all  that  had  passed, 
to  guard  against  very  probable  and  dangerous 
misrepresentations.  But  Lord  Shirley  was  so 
much  engaged  in  parliamentary  business,  that 
she  rarely  saw  him  when  she  could  have  spo- 
ken to  him ;  and  when  he  came  home  full  of 
smiles  and  tenderness  to  her  to  be  soothed  af- 
ter his  fatigues,  she  had  not  resolution  to  con- 
vert his  smiles  into  frowns,  and  his  tenderness 
into  coldness,  by  any  irritating  communica- 
tion. 

*•  No,"  said  Catherine, "  I  go  to  our  country 
seat  to-morrow,  and  when  my  dear  lord  fol- 
lows me  I  will  tell  him  all.'* 

At  noon  Lady  Shirley  setoff  for  the  country ; 
and  the  earl,  on  his  way  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  called  on  Sophia  Clermont. — Sophia, 
who  had  her  cue  given  her  by  Melvyn,  had 
told  Mrs.  Somerley,  who  would,  she  knew, 
tell  Lord  Shirley,  that  Maitland  and  Sir  Harry 
Turton  had  seen  Lady  Shirley  walking  alone 
with  Melvyn  before  breakfast,  and  in  an  ob- 
scure street.  On  Mrs.  Somerley's  declaring 
that  she  should  like  to  hear  the  tale  from  the 
men  themselves,  Sophia  sent  for  them,  and 
they  related  every  particular;  while  Sophia 
hypocritically  entreated  that,  for  the  sake  of 
poor  dear  Lady  Shirley's  fame  and  the  peac& 
of  Lord  Shirley,  they  would  mention  to  no 
one  else  what  they  had  seen. 

They  promised  silence  at  the  moment, 
probably  out  of  envy  of  Melvyn,  and  because 
they  were  jealous  of  his  supposed  success. 
But  Mrs.  Somerley  protested  to  Sophia^  when 
alone  with  her,  that  having  never  forgiven 
Lord  Shirley  his  condact  towards  her,  and 
certain  rudenesses  towards  herself,  nothing 
should  prevent  her  telling  him  what  was  said 
and  thought  of  his  countess.— This  was  what 
the  cunning  Sophia  expected  and  hoped  for ; 
and  at  this  very  moment  of  time  Lord  Shirley 
appeared. 


"The  very  man!"  cried  Mrs.  Somerley; 
'*the  very  man  we  were  talking  of!  Talk 
of  ^" 

"Nay,"  said  Lord  Shirley  smiling;  "do 
not  le^t  me  have  the  mortification  of  hearing 
that  vulgar  musty  proverb  from  the  lips  of  a 
gentlewoman." 

"  Severe  as  usual !"  replied  Mrs.  Somerley. 
"  But  pray,  my  lord,  if  you  are  so  severe  on 
others,  how  can  you  expect  that  others  will 
spare  jou  1  CertEdnly,  unless  you  bribe  me 
very  high,  I  must  vent  my  spleen  in  telling 
every  one  of  Lady  Shirley's  walks  before 
breakfast  alone  in  the  street  with  that  charm- 
ing fellow  Melvyn." 

"  You  are  at  liberty,  madam,"  replied  Lord 
Shirley,  "to  propagate  the  falsehood  if  you 
please ;  for  I  lftm  sure  that  no  one  will  believe 
It." 

"  It  is  no  felsehood,  my  lord.  Your  friend 
Sophia  there  can  tell  you  that  it  is  a  fact;  and 
that  she  as  well  as  I  heard  Maitland  and  Sir 
Harry  Turton  declare  Solemnly  that  they  saw 
them  twice." 

"  My  dear  Clara,  how  could  you  tell  this, 
when  I  begged  you  not  1" 

"  Then  it  is  true ;  is  it  1"  said  Lord  Shirley, 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

"  My  lord,  these  gentlemen  declared  to  roe 
that  they  saw  them;  and  in  presence  of  Mrs* 
Somerley." 

"  Strange,  indeed  !  What  accident  could 
throw  them  together!"  said  liord  Shirley; 
"  for  they  must  have  met  by  chance." 

"  Chance ! — And  do  you  really  think  so,  my 
lord  ?  Oh !  no,  you  do  not. — And  now,  hav- 
ing made  you  as  uneasy  as  I  can  at  present,  I 
will  take  my  leave."  So  saying,  she  left  him 
with  Sophia. 

"  What  am  I  to  think  of  all  this  1"  cried 
Lord  Shirley  when  alone  with  her. 

"Oh,  when  you  see  Lady  Shirley  again, 
no  doubt  she  will  explain  everr  thing  to  your 
satisfaction,  as  she  did  before." 

"  You  speak  sarcastically,  madam." 

"  Do  I,  my  Lord !  Why  should  you  think 
so  1 — I  merely  stated  a  plain  matter  of  fact" 

"  True ;  but  there  is  a  way  of  stating  plain 
matters  of  fact,  so  as  to  insinuate  that  one 
does  not  think  them  so." 

"  Why,  1  must  own,  that  if  these  things 
happened  to  any  one  but  Lady  Shirley,  I 
should  think  that  design  roust  have  been  at 
work  full  as  rouch  as  accident." 

"And  sm  should  /.  But  the  consummate 
purity  of  Lady  Shirley — her  innocence,  such 

as  I  could  not  have  conceived  of  Why  do 

you  turn  away,  Miss  Clermont,  as  if  to  hide 
a  smile  1" 

"  My  lord,  this  is  a  subject  I  cannot  and 
will  not  discuss  with  you.  If  Lady  Shirley 
be  the  an^l  you  think  her,  these  aspersions 
on  her  fair  fame  will  die  away  and  be  forgot- 
ten ;  but  if  these  strange  appearan<*es  be  pre- 
cursors of  something  more  strange  still,  then 
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I  will  listen  to  the  tale  of  your  wrongs  and 
your  miseries  with  patience  and  sympathy.'' 

Lord  Shirley  did  not  reply ;  but  telling  her 
that  he  roust  go  to  the  House  of  Lor(»  on 
business,  he  bade  her  a  hasty  farewell. 

I  find  the  arrow  rankles  in  his  heart,  spite 
of  his  efforts,"  said  Sophia  with  a  malignant 
smile,  when  he  was  gone ;  and  I  am  re- 
venged! 'Poor  Sophia  Clermont!'  Shirley, 
as  I  was  called  on  thy  account,  has  found 
means  to  avengit  herself,  and  a  few  days  will, 
I  trust,  make  my  vengeance  complete. ' 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AfTKR  a  sleepless  night.  Lord  Shirley  set 
out  for  his  country  seat — a  magnificent  but 
rambling  old  mansion,  one  wing  of  which  was 
fitted  up  for  Lady  Shirley's  sole  use.  The 
last  room  in  this  suite  had  a  bow-wii^dow, 
and  commanded  a  very  fine  prospect;  and 
though  a  public  road  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
lawn  on  which  it  looked,  it  was  hidden  by  a 
thick  sl\rubbery.  In  this  room  were  Cathe- 
rine's musical  instruments,  in  the  next  were 
her  books  and  pencils,  and  in  the  first  room 
of  the  suite  she  usually  sat  to  work;  that 
room  communicated  with  her  bed-room  and 
dressing-room. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Shirley  arrived,  which  he 
did  in  a  most  perturbed  state  of  mind,  and  not 
before  it  was  nearly  dark,  he  ran  up  to  Cathe- 
rine's apartments.  As  he  approached  the  last 
room  or  the  suite,  he  listened,  for  he  was  sure 
he  heard  a  man's  voice,  and  in  rather  a  loud 
tone.  Again  he  heard  it,  and  ran  forward; 
but  as  he  had  trodden  very  heavily,  and  his 
boots  made  a  noise,  Catherine  heard  him, 
came  out  to  meet  him  in  evident  agitation, 
and  turning  the  key  which  was  in  the  lock, 
put  it  in  her  pocket 

*'  My  dear  lord,"  said  she  in  rather  a  loud 
tone,  •*  I  did  not  expect  you  to-night." 

"  So  it  seems,  madam ; — but  pray  what  cu- 
riosity have  you  got  in  that  apartment  1  you 
can't  suppose  that  I  shall  not  be  anxious  to 
see  it!" 

*'  It  is  no  curiosity,"  replied  Catherine  turn- 
ing as  pale  as  death  and  trembling  in  every 
limb,  yet  listening  as  she  did  so. 

'*  I  will  tell  yon  what  it  is,"  said  Lord 
Shirley  grasping  her  arm  with  frightful  eager- 
ness ;  *'  It  is  a  roan  that  you  have  locked  in 
there— 1  heard  his  voice ;  and  I  believe  that 
man  to  be  Melvyn !" 

"Melvyn!  would  it  were!"  cried  Cathe- 
rine. 

*'  Audacious  woman !  give  me  the  key,  or 
my  foot  shall  burst  the  door  open." 
**  O  stay,  hold — for  your  own  sake  hold,  if 


not  for  mine; — you  will  repent,  indeed  you 
will." 

Lord  Shirley  heard  no  more,  but  with  one 
application  of  his  foot  burst  the  door  open, 
while  Catherine  conjured  him  to  show  mercy 
to  what  he  saw.  But  when  on  entering  the 
room  she  saw  no  one  there,  she  audibly  thank- 
ed her  Creator. 

'*  Lady  Shirley,"  cried  the  earl  almost  fran- 
tic with  conflicting  passions,  *'  I  have  thought 
you  pure  as  an  angel,  though  there  was  some 
mystery  attached  to  your  story  before  you 
knew  me." 

My  lord,  think  me  so  still,  spite  of  ap- 
pearances, or  you  will  liye  to  repent  it." 

''I  cannot  live  and  think  you  otherwise; 
and  yet  I  must,  I  do  ... .  But,  madam,  .1  am 
no  longer  to  be  trifled  with,  and  we  part  this 
hour  unless  you  tell  me  who  was  shut  up  with 
you  in  that  apartment,  and  this  very  instant, 
no  doubt,  escaped  by  the  window." 

Lady  Shirley  paused  for  a  moment.  At 
length  she  said, ''  All  that  I  can  tell  you,  my 
lord,  consistent  with  my  duty,  1  will ;  there 
was  a  man  with  me,  and  I  would  not  have  had 
you  see  him  on  any  account;  as,  if  you  had 
done  your  duty,  you  must  have  seized  him ; 
and  if  you  had  conquered  him,  you  must  then 
have  committed  him  and  condemned  him  pro- 
bably to  a  disgraceful  punishment,  if  not  to 
death ;  for  he  is  a  deserter  from  your  regiment." 

'*  How !  a  deserter  from  my  regiment  shut 
up  with  you — and  you  desirous  of  preserving 
his  life !  What  can  you  have  to  do  with  a 
person  of  this  description  1 — Who  is  he,  ma- 
dam 1  answer  me  that." 

Not  now — ^I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  must  not ; 
for  I  am  bound  not  to  do  it,  by  the  most  so- 
lemn of  oaths ;  and  you  know  me  too  well,  not 
to  know  that  no  risk  to  myself— nay,  no  in- 
ducement whatever,  can  make  me  break  an 
oath  pledged  to  my  God." 

"  But  can't  you  be  absolved  from  your 
oathi" 

Yes— I  hope  so." 

**  And  can't  you  request  to  be  so." 

**Ye8,  I  have  requested  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  lately  more  strongly  than  ever. 
But  in  the  meanwhile,  my  dear  lord,  you  must 
promise  me  to  believe  that  appearances  only 
are  against  me." 

^  I  know  not  what  to  think — this  is  a  most 
incredible  story ;  what  evidence  do  you  oflfer 
me  of  the  truth?" 

Time  was,"  said  Catherine,  mournfully, 
"when  npy  word  was  sufllcient; — but  Mr. 
Melvyn  can  testify  that—" 

"  Melvyn  testify  !  And  is  he  then  in  your 
confidence  1  do  you  let  him  partake  in  the  se- 
cret, spite  of  your  pretended  vow,  that  you 
conceal  from  your  husband  ?" 

How  can  you  know  me  so  little  1  I  really 
blush  to  be  forced  to  defend  myself  from  so 
vile  a  charge.  Mr.  Melvyn  knows  nothing 
from  fn«,  but  circumstances  have  given  him 
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some  light  on  this  mysterious  affair;  and  he 
knows  this  poor  wretch  personally,  though 
he  is  ignorant  of  his  name  and  situation,  ex- 
cept that  he  is  a  deserter  from  your  regiment." 

^^Ha!  light  breaks  in  upon  me  too;  this 
man,  I  suppose,  was  the  cause  of  your  illness 
on  the  birth-day  t" 

^*  He  was — feared  that  you  would  see  him 
and  recognise  him." 

And  he  was  the  man  in  the  balcony  too  ?" 

*•  He  was." 

"  But  still,  why  should  you  feel  such  deep 
interest  in  him  1  Was  he  ever  your  lover  1" 
My  dearest  lord  !"  cried  Catherine,  has- 
tily, **  pray  ask  me  no  more  (juestions  on  this 
subject  now ;  in  time  you  will,  I  trust,  know 
every  thing,  and  that  burthen  be  removed  from 
my  mind,  which  has  weighed  on  it  ever  since 
we  married.  In  the  meantime  I  conjure  you 
to  confide  in  me  implicitly." 

Nay,  that  is  now  no  longer  possible ;  for 
there  are  other  appearances  so  strongly  against 
you !" 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes — and — ^"  At  this  moment  the  ser- 
vant came  in  to  say  that  Mr.  Melvyn  had  just 
called  at  the  door  on  horseback,  to  tell  them 
that  he  had  seen  a  man  let  himself  down  from 
the  bow-window  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
he  thought  right  to  let  the  family  know. 

Lord  Shirley  on  hearing  this  stood  the  pic- 
ture of  agony  and  dismay. 

•*  Did  not  Mr.  Melvyn  ask  for  us  t — Is  he 
gone  without  coming  in  1" 
"  No,  my  lady — lie  only  said  what  I  tell 
ou.  I  told  him  that  my  lord  was  come,  and 
e  rode  off  at  full  speed." 
"  Leave  us,"  said  Lord  Shirley,  in  a  hoarse 
voice. — "Lady  Shirley,  Melvyn's  knocking 
at  my  gate  at  this  hour,  and  so  soon  after  the 
disappearance  of  a  man  from  the  window,  who 
was  shut  up  with  you,  convinces  me,  though 
I  believe  fully  in  the  existence  of  the  other 
man,  that  Melvyn  and  the  man  who  disap- 
peared are  the  same  person.*' 

"  My  lord  !"  criea  Catherine,  vehemently, 
"you  do  not,  you  cannot,  you  dare  not  think 
it!  When  did  I  ever  deceive  youl  When 
did  I  ever,  by  even  an  unguarded  look,  or 
word,  or  action,  call  ray  virtue  or  even  my  in- 
nocence in  question  1" 
"  I  own  you  have  been  very  guarded.  Un- 

Siarded !  no,  no  —  but  I  declare,  like  poor 
thello,  while  I  look  at  jou,  *  If  thou  be  false, 
then  heaven  does  mock  itself!'  "  Then  burst- 
ing into  tears  he  rushed  out  of  the  room ;  and 
an  hour  af\er,  Catherine's  maid  came  to  say 
that  Lord  Shirley  was  gone  to  bed  with  a  very 
bad  headache ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed, he  would  sleep  in  the  green  room. 

"  He  has  done  wisely,"  said  Catherine, 
commanding  herself.  But  when  alone,  the 
agonies  of  her  heart  almost  threatened  for  a 
moment  to  upset  her  reason ;  but  prayer,  the 
comfort,  the  hope,  the  support  ana  the  balm 


of  the  confiding  Christian,  soothed  at  length 
her  unquiet  mind  to  rest ;  and  leaning  on  the 
"  Rock  of  Ages,"  she,  at  a  late  hour,  having 
undressed  herself,  not  choosing  to  be  seen  in 
such  evident  grief  by  her  servant,  betook  her- 
self to  her  bed,  where  sleep  at  length  visited 
her. 

Not  so  Lord  Shirley ;  to  him  sleep  was  a 
stranger.  But  being  convinced,  the  more  he 
considered,  that  it  was  more  likely  Catherine's 
story  was  true,  than  that  Melvyn,  if  he  had 
been  the  person  locked  up  in  the  room,  should 
have  dared  to  come  to  the  house, — ^he  resolved 
to  believe  as  he  wished,  and  went  in  search  of 
CatheKne  in  order  to  interrogate  her  respecting 
her  morning  walks. 

He  found  her  pale,  languid,  spiritless;  but 
calm,  dignified,  and  kind.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  Lord  Shirley  could  speak.  At  length  he 
said, "  I  believe  I  was  very  hasty  in  ray  opinion 
last  night,  and  I  am  sony  for  it;  but  judge  for 
yourself  if  I  have  not  some  excuse  for  my  con- 
duct." 

He  then  related  to  her  what  he  had  heard  at 
Sophia  Clermont's ;  and  when  he  had  ended, 
Catherine  with  a  most  placid  smile  replied, 
"  My  dear  lord,  would  I  could  clear  up  all 
your  other  suspicions  as  easily  I  can  clear  up 
th|s !"  She  then,  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  gene- 
rous nature  delighting  to  expatiate  on  benevo- 
lent actions,  described  Melvyn's  visits  and  hers 
to  the  same  stair-case,  and  for  the  same  pur^ 

Koses.  But  when  she  related  the  scene  of 
lelvyn's  being  discovered  by  her  reading  the 
Bible  to  the  poor  sick  family.  Lord  Shirley,  an- 
grry  as  he  was,  could  not  help  laughing  aloud ; 
nor  could  he  help  suspecting  that  Melvyn, 
having  known  of  Catherine's  visits,  was  only 
acting  a  part  in  order  to  prejudice  her  in  his 
favour.  But  the  bon^hprnmie  with  which  Ca- 
therine related  this  story,  believing  in  Mel- 
vyn's charity  as  firmly  as  in  her  own,  and  the 
serene  and  sweet  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, completely  for  a  while  laid  the  foul 
fiend  in  his  soul;  and  assuring  her  that  he 
believed  her  statement  implicitly,  and  had  re- 
sumed his  confidence  in  her,  he  earnestly  con- 
jured her  to  forgive  him  his  past  violence 
and  injustice.  Pardon  was  then  mutually  ex- 
changed, and  peace  restored.  Still  the  de- 
serter haunted  Lord  Shirley's  fancy.  He  feared 
that  Catherine  had  loved  before  she  knew  him, 
and  bad  loved  unworthily ;  and  wretched  and 
outcast  as  this  being  was,  he  feared  that  he 
would  prove  an  object  of  envy  and  of  jealousy 
to  him  through  life. 

After  a  few  days  of  auiet,  if  not  of  perfect 
happiness,  during  which  the  presence  of  the 
children  was  often  of  great  use  in  preventing 
them  from  feeling  that  their  itU^'Uta  were 
not  quite  so  delightful  as  formerly,  they  re- 
turned to  London. 

It  was  now  near  the  last  week  in  June; 
and  Lord  Shirley,  having  appointed  to  meet 
Sophia  Clermont  and  a  friend  of  hers,  a  jiUBt 
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araatenr  painter,  at  the  Exhibition  on  the  day 
on  which  it  was  to  close,  went  to  Somerset 
House  at  the  time  agreed  on.  But  at  the  door 
Sophia's  servant  pat  a  note  into  his  hand,  say- 
ing she  feared  that  she  could  not  come  at  aJl 
-—certainly  not  for  an  hour  after  the  time  ap- 
pointed. Lord  Shirley  however  went  in,  that 
he  might  see  his  family  picture  for  the  last 
time  in  that  place. 

The  room  was  very  crowded,  and  the  com- 
pany not  very  select;  but  Lord  Shirley,  im- 
mersed in  thought,  was  gazing  fondly  on  the 
likeness  of  Catherine,  when  two  vulgar-looking 
young  men  came  and  stood  just  l^fore  him  ; 
and  as  they  evidently  came  to  look  at  the 
picture,  he  was  induced  to  listen  to  their  re- 
marks. 

"  Egad,  Dick,  'tis  very  like  her,"  said  the 
one  to  the  other ;  the  same  demure  look  she 
always  had,  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  her 
mouth." 

Yes,  and  I  find  she  hums  people  now  with 
her  sanctification ;  but  we  know  that  when  she 
chose  to  unbend,  she  was  a  fine  funny  girl- 
How  she  u^ed  to  run  on!  To  be  sure  she 
was  always  well-born ;  still  I  never  thought 
Kitty  Shirley  would  be  a  countess;  I  always 
thought  Jack  Lawson  would  get  her  at  last." 

Ay,  so  did  I,  for  he  was  devilish  fond  of 
her ;  and  once  when  I  said  •  Kitty  Shirley,' 
says  I,  *  is  not  as  handsome  neither  as  Lucy 
Merle,'  I  thought  he  would  have  knocked  me 
down." 

"  Indeed !  Well,  they  were  both  fine  crea- 
tures. And  how  they  used  to  like  to  walk  in 
the  streets  and  show  themselves!  You  re- 
member that  Melvyn  that  followed  them  home 
once." 

*»  Yes." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  1  If  I  did  not 
see  him  come  out  of  a  shabby  yard  the  other 
day  with  the  countess, — 1  am  sure  it  was  she." 

'•Well,  and  what  theni  He  was  always 
after  her,  you  know ;  and  why  should  a  coun- 
tess be  more  coy  than  a  private  gentlewoman  V 

••  Right;  and  who  should  I  see  looking  afler 
them  but  Charlotte  Wright, — you  know  whom 
I  meani  'Do  you  see  themV  said  she. — 
•  They  often  meet  in  my  room ;  goodness  led 
I  them  here  first,  hut  badness  makes  them  con- 
tinue their  visits,  and  as  they  pay  me  well,  it 
is  no  business  of  mine.' " 

On  hearing  this,  Lord  Shirley  could  be  con- 
tented to  remain  silent  no  longer ;  yet  being 
inarticulate  from  strong  emotion,  a  gentleman, 
as  he  appeared  to  be,  came  between  the  young 
men  and  the  earl  as  he  was  about  to  seize  the 
arm  of  one  of  them,  and  sayinc  to  them  •*  What 
have  you  done?  Lord  Shirley  has  heard  all 
you  said ;"  the  two  youths  pushed  their  way 
violently  through  the  crowd,  and  though  Lord 
I  Shirley  followed  them  directly,  he  utterly  lost 
.  (  sight  of  them.  The  truth  was,  the  young  men 
\  were  creatures  of  Melvyn  and  tutored  by  him, 
[he  having  learnt  from  Sophia  the  exact  mo- 


ment when  Lord  Shirley  would  be  at  the  Ex- 
hibition ;  and  they  had  little  doubt  but  that  he 
would  go  up  stairs,  even  if  she  did  not  come. 
The  seeming  gentleman  who  interfered  to  tell 
the  youths  the  exact  moment  when  to  escape, 
was  also  one  of  his  tools ;  and  he  was  well 
served  by  all  three. 

When  Lord  Shirley  recovered  himself,  lus 
first  resolve  was  to  go  home  and  relate  to  Ca- 
therine all  he  had  heard,  and  describe  the 
persons  of  the  speakers.  He  did  so,  to  her 
amazement  and  consternation.  Still,  when 
she  heard  herself  talked  of  under  the  name  of 
Kitty  Shirley,  she  could  scarcely  help  giving 
way  to  laughter. 

"  My  dear  lord,"  said  she,  "  this  must  have 
been  what  they  call  a  hoax ;  for  can  vou  at  any 
time  of  my  Wte  fancy  me  looking  like  a  Kitty 
Shirley,  or  liable  to  be  called  sol  Now  do 
look  at  my  solemn  demure  face,  as  the  youth 
said,  my  Madonna  hair,  my  tall  person,  and 
my  erect  not  to  say  lofiy  carriage,  and  ask 
yourself  whether  it  was  ever  likely  I  could  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Kitty  Shirley," 
Why,  indeed  it  seems  improbable." 

"  Oh !  depend  on  it  these  fellows  knew 
you  ;  and  having  heard  some  reports  and  some 
names,  they  made  up  this  conversation  in  order 
to  hoax  you." 

"  But  who  is  Jack  Lawson  1" 

Catherine  blushed,  but  said  she  knew  no 
such  person  as  Jack  Lawson. 

"  And  who  is  Charlotte  Wright  t" 

"  There  is  a  woman  of  that  name  amongst 
the  poor  whom  I  visit."  And  when  she  said 
this,  a  dark  cloud  passed  across  Lord  Shirley's 
brow. 

"  Then  you  see,"  said  he,  "  in  one  name, 
nay,  in  two,  they  were  right,  for  they  were 
right  in  Melvyn's  name.  This  is  very  strange, 
mysterious  business!"  And  without  taking 
any  leave  of  Catherine  he  went  out  to  see  if 
Sophia  Clermont  was  returned  home.  But  in 
his  way  he  met  an  express  coming  for  him,  to 
tell  him  that  an  old  friend  of  his  father's  was 
dying,  thirty  miles  from  town,  and  wished  to 
see  him ;  and  desiring  the  man  to  go  and  in- 
form Lady  Shirley,  he  mounted  his  horse  to 
ride  it  as  far  as  the  first  stage,  and  set  off  at 
full  speed. 

•*  And  he  is  gone  without  returning  for  one 
moment  to  bid  me  farewell !"  cried  Catherine, 
when  she  heard  of  herlord'^s  departure.  "  Time 
was  when  no  consideration  would  have  led 
him  to  do  this !  But  I  loved  him  too  well ; 
his  image  did  sometimes  steal  between  me 
and  my  Creator,  and  it  is  only  right  that  I 
should  be  made  to  suffer  in  that  by  which  I 
have  offended." 

It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  Lady  Shirley 
had  promised  to  chaperone  a  young  lady  to  the 
opera,  on  condition  that  she  might  consign 
her  to  the  care  of  another  lady  at  an  eariy 
hour,  as  she  always  made  a  point  of  quitting 
the  opera,  on  a  Saturday  night,  before  the  last 
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ball6t»  that  her  servants  and  household  might 
be  in  bed  early  enough  to  rise  and  get  their 
work  done  time  enough  to  go  to  church.  This 
young  lady,  and  the  chaperone  who  came  to 
replace  Catherine,  were  both,  unluckily  for 
her,  friends  of  Melvyn ;  and  he  consequently 
came  into  the  box  to  speak  to  them.  Cathe- 
rine did  not  know  how  to  act; — she  could  not 
bear  to  tell  him  thai  her  lord  was  jealous  of 
him,  and  beg  him  to  go  away,  nor  did  she  like 
to  own  to  him  that  the  censorious  world  had 
joined  their  names  improperly. 

It  was  now  approaching  eleven ;  and  Cathe- 
rine, who  was  really  ill  from  the  wretchedness 
of  her  mind,  and  to  whom  her  lord's  coldness 
and  sudden  departure  were  continually  present, 
resolved  to  stay  no  longer;  but,  unfortunately, 
no  one  was  in  the  box  whom  she  could  ask  to 
convey  her  to  her  carriage  but  Melvyn,  who, 
seeing  her  turn  very  pale,  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  look  for  her  servants. 

Catherine  blushed  with  painful  emotion, 
and  faintly  articulated,  No — I  cannot  think 
of  troubling  you." 

I  see  how  it  is,"  said  Melvyn,  lowering 
his  voice,  •*  Oh  !  Lady  Shirley,  are  you  aware 
how  your  reluctance  to  let  me  have  the  honour 
of  conductingr  you  to  your  carriage,  flatters  my 
self-love  1  Dear  and  respected  lady,  be  more 
just  to  yourself,  and  do  not  let  your  health 
suffer  from  scruples  and  fears  so  unworthy  of 
you." 

Plausible  as  was  this  reasoning,  Catherine 
at  first  was  not  influenced  by  it;  but  at  length 
increasing  indisposition  oblifred  her  to  say  that 
•be  would  trouble  him  to  call  up  her  carriage ; 
and  till  he  returned,  she  sat  back  in  the  box, 
hiding  her  face,  and  complaining  of  a  bad 
headache. 

At  length  he  returned ;  and,  while  leaning 
on  his  arm  he  led  her  through  the  as  yet  empty 
promenade,  he  knew  that  Sir  Harry  Turton, 
the  curious  }^oung  man  who  had  watched 
Catherine  into  her  house,  was  lounging  in 
their  path,  and  would  probably  follow  them 
and  observe  their  conduct,  as  his  suspicions 
^  of  their  intimacy  were  fully  awakened,  and 
bad  been  communicated  to  others.  Melvyn 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of 
those  with  whom  he  lived,  and  with  human 
nature  in  general,  to  be  frequently,  if 
wrong  in  his  calculations;  and  he  saw  Sir 
Harry  follow  and  watch  them  to  the  door. 
There,  instead  of  her  carriage,  Lad^  Shiriey 
found  only  Melvyn's  servant,  who  said,  if  they 
would  walk  a  little  way,  he  would  lead  them 
to  it,  as  it  could  not  get  up,  and  the  way  to  it 
was  clear  and  not  dirty.  Lady  Shirley,  who 
would  not  have  felt  rain  nor  heeded  lightning, 
so  much  was  her  mind  absorbed  in  ner  own 
wretchedness,  and  whose  only  desire  was  to 
get  home  and  leave  a  scene  so  ill  fitted  to 
tranquillize  a  mind  like  hers,  expressed  her 
readiness  to  follow  the  man;  but,  after  walk- 


ing as  far  as  Coventry  Street,  no  carriage  was 
to  be  seen,  and  the  man  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  coachman,  being  impatient,  had  driven 
down  to  the  Opera  House.  Melvyn,  seeing 
Sir  Harry  still  in  sight,  asked  Catherine  what 
she  would  do,  suggesting  that  it  would  be  un^ 
pleasant  to  her  probably,  with  only  him  for 
her  escort,  to  go  back  and  meet  all  the  com- 
pany coming  out,  and  that  it  would  therefore 
be  better,  perhaps,  for  them  to  walk  on  till 
they  could  meet  a  hackney-coach,  into  which 
he  would  put  her,  (his  servant  remaining  with 
her,)  and  then  go  and  find  her  carriage.  Cathe- 
rine consented  to  all  he  proposed,  as  she  had 
a  great  terror  of  being  seen  by  the  company 
with  him  alone  after  all  that  had  passed,  and 
Lord  Shirley's  jealousy;  and  on  they  walked 
towards  Grosvenor  Square,  Sir  Harry  still 
following.  But  the  footman,  bavins  his  cue 
from  his  master,  dropped  behind  and  left  them, 
not  unobserved  by  Sir  Harry.  It  was  now 
beginning  to  rain,  and  Lady  Shirley  had  no- 
thing on  but  a  white  lace  veil.  Melvyn  there- 
fore earnestly  conjured  her  to  let  him  borrow 
for  her  a  hat  and  a  shawl  at  a  chamber-milli- 
ner's, whose  door  they  were  then  passing, 
where  he  was  well  known;  and  Catherine 
leaned  against  the  door-post  while  he  went 
and  borrowed  a  large  straw  bonnet  and  a  thick 
shawl,  which  he  assisted  her  to  put  on ;  and 
they  then  resumed  their  walk.  All  this  Sir 
Harry  saw,  much  to  the  delight  of  his  curiosi- 
ty; but,  to  do  him  justice,  greatly  to  the  dis- 
tress of  his  better  feelingrs. 

At  length  they  turned  into  one  particular 
street,  and  Sir  Harry's  heart  began  to  beat 
with  violence ;  for  he  saw  Melvyn  direct  his 
steps  towards  one  side  of  the  way.  At  this 
moment  the  rain  fell  violently ;  but  the  wicked 
man,  the  curious  man,  and  the  suffering  wo- 
man were  regardless  of  its  violence.  Cathe- 
rine, indeed,  from  illness  was  now  nearly  past 
feeling,  and  her  weakness  made  easy  to  her 
destroyer  what  he  might  otherwise  have  found 
difficult;  namely,  to  execute  his  plan  of  get- 
ting her,  in  sight  of  a  witness,  the  curious  Sir 
Harry,  into  a  disreputable  funue. 

He  had  led  her  to  the  door,  and  was  going 
to  advise  her  resting  for  a  moment  in  the 
house  they  were  passing,  which,  he  said,  be- 
longed to  a  friend  of  his,  but  who,  with  his 
family,  was  then  in  the  country,  when  her  feet 
failed  her;  and  she  sunk  against  his  shoulder. 
Melvyn  instantly  rang  the  bell ;  the  ready  ^ 
porter  opened,  and  the  door  of  infamy  closed 
on  the  innocent  Catherine.  Melvyn  had  ac- 
complished what  he  wished.  Lady  Shirley *s 
pure  fame  was  blasted,  he  trusted  ;  and  even 
her  doting  lord  would  believe  the  tale  of  her 
guilt  after  this  appearance,  and  he  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  confirm  her  frailty  to  the  earl 
in  a  manner  which  he  could  not  doubt.  And 
then,"  thought  he,  Shirley  is  rendered 
miserable,  she  is  lost  to  him,  and  I  am  amply 
revenged !   Yes,  Shirley,  in  one  instance,  at 
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)  least,  you  have  not  triumphed  over  me  with 
impunity !" 

Sir  Harry,  meanwhile,  almost  doubting  the 
evidence  of  his  senses,  was  still  watching  the 
door  of  the  houpe,  having  first  with  some  dif- 
ficulty convinced  himself  that  he  had  not  mis- 
taken the  number ;  but  he  found  that  he  had 
not,  and  his  heart  bled  for  the  unhappy  and 
injured  husband. 

It  was  long  before  Catherine  recovered  her- 
self entirely ;  and  when  she  did  so,  she  was 
surprised  to  see  that  no  woman  waited  on  her, 
but  that  the  wine  and  the  water  were  brought 
by  a  man.  But,  vile  as  Melvyn  was,  he 
could  not  bear  that  a  being  so  pure  as  Cathe- 
rine should  be  waited  upon  or  even  exposed  to 
the  sight  of  the  abandoned  of  her  own  sex. 

It  was  near  an  hour  before  Catherine  was 
well  enough  to  be  moved ;  and  when  she  was 
so,  at  her  earnest  desire  Melvyn  went  for  a 
coach;  while  she  remained  in  a  very  neat 
room,  which  by  its  appearance  could  excite  no 
suspicions  in  her  mind.  When  he  went  out 
he  saw  Sir  Harry  at  a  little  distance,  and  in 
company  with  another  gentleman.  This  was 
better  and  better  for  his  designs ;  and  having 
procured  a  coach  by  good  luck  which  had  just 
set  down  a  fiire,  he  came  in  it  into  the  street, 
but  desired  it  to  draw  up  to  one  comer.  He 
then  let  himself  out;  not  at  all  doubting  but 
that  when  he  was  re-entered  into  the  house 
the  spies  would  go  and  take  the  number  of 
the  coach.  Catherine  now  gladly  suffered 
Melvyn  to  lead  her  to  the  coach ;  and  the  two 
spies  standing  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  street 
near  it,  savir  her  enter  it  supported  by  Melvyn, 
whom  she  forbade  to  accompany  her.  And 
Melvyn  having  pretended  to  speak  "  Grosve- 
nor  Square''  in  a  low  voice,  but  loud  enough 
to  be  overheard  by  the  two  gentlemen,  ran 
hastily  to  Sophia  Clermont's  house  to  relate 
to  her  the  complete  success  of  all  his  strata- 
gems. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  witnessed  this 
scene  of  apparent  ^ilt  were  far  from  having 
such  exulting  feelings.  The  one  who  had 
joined  Sir  Harry,  and  bad  inquired  what  he  was 
doing  there,  was  a  most  respectable  nobleman, 
the  friend  of  Lord  Shirley,  just  returned  firom 
an  embassy,  and  who  in  consequence  of  his 
long  absence  from  England  had  seen  Cathe- 
rine only  twice,  and  then  only  in  public.  But 
the  beauty  of  her  figure,  and  that  of  her  hand 
and  arm,  was  so  very  striking,  that  any  one 
who  had  once  seen  them  could  swear  with 
safety  to  their  identity  wherever  they  were 
again  beheld ;  and  this  beautiful  hand  and 
arm,  by  the  pale  light  of  a  lamp.  Lord  M 
had  seen  ungloved  resting  on  Melvyn's  shoul- 
der as  he  put  her  into  the  coach.  This  proof 
that  he  beheld  Lady  Shirley  was  not  wanted ; 

— still  it  satisfied  Lord  M  yet  more  of  her 

identity,  and  he  believed  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  tell  Lord  Shirley  what  he  had  unwillingly 
witnessed.   He  also  blamed  Sir  Harry  for  not 


showing  himself,  to  prevent  her  entering  the 
house.  '*  Perhaps,"  said  he,  *'  she  was  inno- 
cent till  then,  though  not  in  intention,  and 
your  appearance  might  have  saved  her  from 
perdition !''  But  Sir  Harry  alter  what  he  had 
before  seen  was  of  a  difiierent  opinion,  and  he 

brought  Lord  M  over  to  be  of  the  same 

opinion  with  himself. 

When  the  hackney-coach  reached  Grosvenor 
Square,  the  man  stopped,  and  desired  to  know 
where  he  was  to  set  down.  Catherine  told 
him,  at  Lord  Shirley's.  And  could  she  have 
seen  his  countenance,  when,  on  her  removing 
the  hat  and  shawl,  he  saw  by  her  dress  and 
appearance  that  it  was  a  lady  whom  he  had 
taken  up  under  such  suspicious  circumstances, 
she  would  have  been  perplexed  to  understand 
the  expression  of  it.  At  length  she  saw  herself 
at  her  own  door,  and  the  porter  immediately 
answered  the  vulgar  rap  of  the  coachman. 

^  It  is  my  lady,  and  in  a  hack !"  cried  the 
porter,  while  her  own  gentleman  ran  to  assist 
her  out  of  the  coach. 

Burton,  is  the  carriage  returned  yet  V 

"  No,  my  lady." 

''I  missed  it  strangely,"  said  the  uncon- 
scious Catherine  as  she  got  out ;  one  of  you 
miiist  go  and  say  that  I  am  come  home." 

The  coachman  gave  a  sort  of  hem,  and 
looked  sly.  My  rare  is  seven  shillings,  my 
lady,"  said  he. 

Seven  shillings !"  said  Burton. 
Pay  him  what  he  asks,"  said  Catherine, 
"  it  is  a  wet  night." 

The  coachman  concluded  that  she  did  this 
to  prevent  questions  being  asked,  and  he  had 
asked  double  his  fare,  being  sure  that  the  sum 
would  not  be  disputed.  And  Burton  did  as  he 
was  ordered ;  though  wondering  to  see  his  lady 
come  home  alone  and  without  a  servant  in 
such  a  vehicle,  and  holding  a  straw  bonnet 
and  a  shawl  in  her  hand. 

This  was  some  charity  scheme  of  hers,  I  '11 
lay  my  life,"  said  Burton  to  the  norter ;  for  to 
suspect  his  lady,  and  such  a  lady,  of  any 
thing  wrong  would  have  been  in  Burton's 
eyes  little  better  than  sacrilege;  — and  the 
porter  agreed  with  him.  Catherine's  maid 
was  equally  astonished,  and  equally  candid, 
even  though  she  saw  the  bonnet  and  shawl, 
and  also  the  draggled  state  of  her  lady's 
clothes;  but  respect  being  banished  by  sur- 
prise, she  exclaimed,  Dear  roe,  my  lady ! 
where  can  vou  have  been,  and  where  did  you 
get  that  vulgar  hat  and  handkerchief]" 

Catherine  now  recollected  that  some  expla- 
nation was  indeed  necessary.  And  as  she 
began  to  narrate  what  had  happened,  she  saw 
that  the  tale  she  had  to  tell  was  so  odd  and  so 
suspicious,  especially  as  she  must  tell  it  also 
to  a  jealous  husband,  that  she  became  con- 
fused; she  hesitated,  she  turned  pale;  she 
broke  off  suddenly — and  at  last,  complaining 
of  great  giddiness  in  her  head,  she  threw  her- 
self on  the  sofiai;  there,  though  she  did  not 
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absolutely  lose  her  senses,  she  lay  for  some 
time  without  the  power  of  motion,  and  when 
she  retired  to  bed,  to  sleep  was  she  found  im- 
possible. 

The  next  day  she  was  a  little  relieved  in 
mind  by  receiving  a  short  though  cold  letter 
from  Lord  Shirley,  and  evidently  written  un- 
der suppressed  feelings ;  and  Catherine,  who 
now  saw  every  thing  through  a  jaundiced  eye, 
was  but  too  conscious  of  the  change  in  his 
style.  But  his  letter  conveyed  one  piece  of 
information  which  was  important  and  interest- 
ing to  many  persons  from  different  causes. 
He  announced  in  it  his  intention  of  returning 
the  next  day.  In  two  days  at  most,  then, 
Lord  M  knew  that  his  must  be  the  pain- 
ful task  of  imparting  to  Lord  Shirley  the  sus- 
picious and  damning  circumstance  which  he 
had  witnessed.  Sophia  and  Melvyn  knew 
that  the  last  destroying  blow  was  now  about 
to  be  given  to  the  reputation  of  Catherine  sftid 
the  peace  of  Lord  Shirley.  And  Catherine 
knew,  though  pure  even  of  intentional  error, 
that  she  was  going  to  appear  under  circum- 
stances of  a  very  suspicious  nature  before  a 
jealous  and  irritated  judge.  Perhaps  none  of 
these  parties  slept  well  that  night.  But  at 
length  the  dreaded,  the  desired,  the  eventful 
•morrow  arrived. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Lord  Shirley  reached  London  the  next 
"day  about  noon,  having  left  the  gentleman  re- 
-covering to  whom  he  had  been  summoned. 
But  he  had  crossed  Westminster  Bridge  be- 
fore he  had  determined  whether  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  go  home  first,  or  not  see 
Lady  Shirley  till  he  had  endeavoured  by  means 
of  Miss  Clermont  to  clear  up  to  his  satisfac- 
tion the  suspicions  infused  into  his  mind  by 
some  of  the  strange  conversation  that  he  had 
overheard  at  Somerset  House. 

At  length,  however,  he  resolved  to  go  to 
Sophia  first,  as  he  felt  afraid  of  meeting  the 
eye  of  Catherine  till  he  could  eaze  on  her 
again  with  pleasure,  and  make  ner  amends 
for  having  lefl  her  without  one  single  adieu, 
by  returning  to  her  with  renewed  confidence 
and  unabated  aflfcction.  He  found  Sophia  at 
home  and  alone,  and  not  a  little  pleased  to 
find  that  he  had  come  to  her  before  he  went  to 
see  Catherine.  But  she  soon  found  that  it 
was  iealouRy  of  his  wife,  not  regard  for  her, 
that  led  him  to  her,  and  the  thought  steeled 
her  heart  against  his  evident  distress. 

Lord  Shirley,  unable  to  disclose  to  any  one 
a  conversation  that  inculpated  and  degraded 
Catherine,  which  what  he  had  overheard  most 
certainly  did,  asked  Sophia  with  an  air  of  as- 
sumed indifiference,  whether  she  had  heard  the 


name  of  the  street  in  which  Melvyn's  stable- 
keeper  lived,  and  of  the  mews  whence  the 
countess  and  Melvyn  were  seen  coming  out. 
Sophia  named  both,  having  heard  them  firom 
Sir  Harry  Turton.  Lord  Shirley  soon  after 
made  an  excuse  for  leaving  her,  and  resolved 
to  satisfy  his  mind  by  going  in  search  of . 
Charlotte  Wright.  Charlotte  Wright  was 
well  known,  and  her  apartment  soon  found ; 
but  she  was  not  within,  being,  as  a  little  ^1 
informed  him,  gone  to  visit  a  poor  family 
higher  up  the  stairs. 

••I  will  follow  her  thither,''  said  Lord  Shir- 
ley, I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to  find  her." 
Aiid  as  he  spoke  he  ascended  the  stairs ;  for 
be  recollected  that  Melvyn  visited  one  family 
on  the  staircase,  and  perhaps  Charlotte  was 
gone  to  them. 

He  was  quite  correct  in  his  conjecture;  and 
on  asking  for  one  Charlotte  Wright,  she  an- 
swered from  an  adjoining  room,  and  opened 
the  door.  The  persons  were  so  like  the  de- 
scription which  Catherine  had  given^  that 
Lord  Shirley  had  no  doubt  he  was  right;  and 
he  asked  Charlotte  if  this  was  the  family 
whom  Mr.  Melvyn  visited. 

Charlotte,  who  was  prepared  for  this  visit 
by  Melvyn,  and  also  /or  questions,  and  ufith 
answers,  replied  in  the  affirmative.  But  the 
poor  sick  man  observed,  Yes,  the  gentleman 
to  be  sure  was  very  good;  but  since  that 
sweet  young  lady  has  not  come  to  see  neigh- 
bour Smith,  he  has  not  come  near  me.*' 

*•  What  young  lady  1" 

**  Oh !  a  young  lady,  a  countess,  I  be- 
lieve," said  Charlotte,  lowering  her  voice; 

but  I  cannot  talk  about  her  here,  nor  indeed 
at  all." 

Oh,  such  a  sweet  lady !"  cried  the  wife, 
I  am  sure  I  should  not  wonder  if  all  the 
world  came  to  look  at  her;  and  yet,  though 
the  gentleman  might  come  oAener  on  her  ac- 
count, he  came  at  first  without  knowing  that 
she  was  here." 

Ay,  wife ;  you  are  ready  enough  to  speak 
up  for  the  gentleman,  for  be  is  a  handsome 
gentleman,  that's  the  truth  on  it;  and  so  the 
hdy  thought,  for  I  sha'nt  forget  how  she 
smiled  upon  him  and  called  him  her  good 
friend." 

Lord  Shirley  started,  and  thought  he  had 
no  more  business  in  that  room.  Therefore, 
putting-  a  dollar  in  the  wife's  hand,  and  tell- 
ing Charlotte  that  his  business  was  with  her, 
he  led  the  way  down  stairs  with  thatferremen/ 
de  caeur  which  jealousy  alone  can  give. 

When  he  reached  Charlotte's  humble  room, 
he  closed  the  door,  and  asked  her  if  she  had 
really  uttered  the  words  which  the  young 
men  had  repeated.  And  Charlotte,  afiecting 
to  be  confused,  and  to  hesitate,  said  that  she 
was  afraid  to  speak,  for  fear  she  should  get 
anger  from  Mr.  Melvyn;  and  to  be  sure  &e 
must  say  he  paid  her  well,— but— *' 

"  Paid  you  for  what  1" 
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Dear  me !  your  honour  speaks  so  sharp, 

Jrou  friorhten  me. — Why,  you  see,  when  ihe 
ady  and  Mr.  Melvyn  came  down  from  seeing 
the  poor  folks  up  stairs,  they  used  to  come  in 
here ;  and  you  know,  sir,  though  we  poor 
folks  are  poor,  we  are  neither  blind  nor  deaf ; 
and  I  soon  saw  that  those  grandees  liked  to 
be  together,  and  so  I  used  to  leave  them." 
"What!  herel" 
"Yes." 

"Distraction!"  cried  Lord  Shirley,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room  like  a  madman ;  but 
coming  back  to  the  door,  he  said,  "Well, 
woman,  go  on." 

"  Lord!  your  honour,  why  should  you  take 
on  so?  I  am  sure  I  meant  to  insinuate  nothing 
improper ;  I  dare  say,  madam 's  as  innocent  as 
I  am.* 

Lord  Shirley  looked  at  her  fiercely,  and  the 
word  "  Strumpet !"  almost  burst  from  his  lips. 
— "  Go  on,"  he  cried. 

"  W'ell,  sir;  at  last  the  neighbours  did  not 
like  the  look  of  it,  and  they  said  I  must  not 
let  the  grandees  come  into  my  room  ;  and  so 
I  told  them,  and  they  took  it.  very  kindly ; 
and  so,  afVer  staying  only  a  little  while  up 
stairs  with  the  poor  folks,  to  what  they  used 
to  do,  they  used  to  walk  away  together,  but 
where  they  went  to,  I  can*t  pretend  for  to 
say." 

"There,"  said  Lord  Shirley,  throwing  her 
some  money,  "  there !"  and  darted  down  the 
street. 

"  But  can  this  be  real  1"  said  he  to  himself, 
"Is  not  this  woman  a  suborned  witness! — 
Suborned  by  whom,  and  for  what?  It  were 
madness  to  suppose  it; — and  that  she  likes 
Melvyn  and  dotes  upon  his  conversation  I 
well  know  —  To  be  sure,  their  intercourse 
might  not  be  criminal ;  no,  I  am  sure  it  was 
not ;  I  am  not  yet  so  cursed  as  to  believe  it 
was ; — and  yet  should  I  have  judged  so  fa- 
vourably of  any  other  woman  1" 

During  this  time  the  earl  was  walking  to- 
wards home;  but  when  he  caught  sight  of  his 
own  house,  he  started  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ba- 
silisk, and  directed  bis  steps  towards  Sophia 
Clermont's. 

Catherine  meanwhile  was  vainly  expecting 
her  lord's  return ;  and  as  she  hoped  that  he 
would  have  come  home  before  he  went  any- 
where else,  after  his  first  absence  from  her  of 
three  whole  days,  she  concluded  that  he  was 
not  returned;  but  this  conclusion  was,  she 
found,  only  too  soon  wholly  erroneous,  when 
she  received  the  following  note  from  the  duch- 
ess of  C— — . 

Finding  your  lord  is  returned,  as  the  duke 
saw  him  at  Miss  Clermont's  door  to-day,  I 
beg  yon  both  to  dine  here  at  five,  and  accom- 
pany the  duke  and  me  to  a  private  box  at  Co- 
vent  Garden.  Amelia  C— ." 

A  mist  came  over  Catherine's  eyes  as  soon 
as  she  read  this  note ;  and  though  she  was 


incapable  of  feeling  jealousy,  she  owned  in 
the  bitterness  of  her  heart  that  she  had  never 
known  poignant  anguish  till  that  overwhelm- 
ing moment!  But  even  here,  her  habitual 
piety  soon  came  to  her  aid  ;  and  feeling  that 
in  proportion  to  her  misery  ought  to  be  her 
resignation,  if  her  faith  were  really  such  as 
sheliad  endeavoured  to  make  it,  she  sought 
for  support  under  her  sufferings  where  alone 
it  could  be  obtained ;  and  "  Nevertheless,  not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done  !"  burst  from  her 
quivering  lips,  and  calmed  her  perturbed  soul. 
But  how  should  she  answer  the  note  of  the 
duchess?  And  after  much  perplexity  she 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  I  shall  leave  Lord  Shirley  to  answer  for 
himself,  my  dear  duchess ;  hut  I  am  not  at  all 
fit  to  go  to  the  play  this  evening,  and  must  de- 
cline the  pleasure  of  accompanying  you." 

Lord  Shirley,  however,  did  not  return  to  be 
told  of  the  invitation  to  the  play ;  and  Cathe- 
rine's wretchedness  increased  every  hour. 
Unfortunately  too,  the  General  called,  and 
asked  her  how  the  earl  was  afler  his  hurried 
journey. 

"I  have  not  seen  him  yet,"  replied  Cathe- 
rine. 

"  Not  seen  him !  Has  he  not  been  home?" 
"  No." 

"  Not  home !  when  the  duke  of  C  told 

me  thafTie  saw  him  at  Sophia  Clermont's 
door!" 

The  General  said  no  more,  for  he  saw  Ca- 
therine turn  pale;  and  he  well  knew  that, 
whatever  she  felt,  this  was  a  subject  which 
her  strong  sense  of  a  wife's  duty  would  forbid 
her  to  talk  upon;  but  to  remain  with  her  and 
see  her  suffering  without  expressing  his  sym- 
pathy with  her  sufferings,  he  felt  to  be  im- 
ossible ;  therefore,  affectionately  pressing 
er  cold  hand,  he  said,  "  Good-day  to  you, 
my  dear  child  !"  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

The  General  had  for  some  time  past  been 
jealous  of  the  earl's  visits  to  Sophia  CIrt- 
mont ;  and  no^r  his  fears  being  confirmed  in 
a  most  painful  degree,  he  went  home  with  his 
mind  violently  irritated  against  Lord  Shirley, 
and  his  open  neglect,  as  he  thought,  of  even 
common  decorum.  It  was  therefore  with  no 
very  complacent  feelings  that  he  heard,  after 
he  had  been  home  a  short  time.  Lord  Shirley 
himself  announced.  But  there  was  a  look  of 
such  misery  in  the  earl's  countenance,  that  it 
instantly  soflened  the  General's  heart  in  his 
favour;  and  extending  his  hand  to  him,  he 
said,  "  For  mercy's  sake,  Lionel,  tell  me  what 
has  happened  to  you  1"  Lord  Shirley  wrung 
the  hand  he  offered  in  silence,  and  burst  into  ' 
tears ;  while  the  General  anxiously  and  im- 
patiently awaited  his  communications. 

Lord  Shirley  had  returned  again  to  Sophia 
Clermont's  door,  but  had  not  resolution  to  go 
in  and  impart  to  her  such  strong  evidence 
against  the  fame  if  not  the  virtue  of  his  wife> 
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especially  as  he  knew  that  she  would  by  man- 
ner, if  not  by  words,  insinuate  that  she  thought 
her  guilty  to  the  fullest  extent.  "  No," 
thought  he,  I  will  not  put  her,  fallen  as  she 
is,  in  the  power  of  an  envious  woman;  but, 
as  my  mind  will  be  upset  if  I  have  no  con- 
fidant and  adviser,  I  will  go  and  state  every 
circumstance  to  one  to  whom  her  honour  and 
reputation  are  as  dear  as  to  myself ;"  and  he 
instantly  weni  in  search  of  the  General.  But 
when  he  had  recovered  his  agitation  at  first 
seeing  him,  he  was  wholly  at  a  loss  for  words 
to  begin  his  narration ;  and  the  General  said 
impatiently,  Well,  it  is  InJVy  for  me  that  I 
have  only  this  moment  parted  with  Catherine, 
else  your  emotion  would  alarm  me  still  more 
than  it  does,  for  I  should  think  it  concerned 
her." 

**And  so  it  does  concern  her;  she  is  the 
cause,  the  sole  cause,  of  the  misery  you  be- 
hold." 

"  By  being  your  wife,  my  lord  1"  asked  the 
General  sternly,  and  thereby  preventing  your 
marrying  another !  for  I  know  not  else  how 
Catherine  Shirley  should  make  the  misery  of 
her  husband." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  replied  the  earl 
indignantly ;  if  Lady  Shirley  be  as  irre- 
proachable a  wife  as  I  have  been  a  husband, 
my  misery  will  soon  be  at  an  end." 

If  she  be  an  irreproachable  wife4" 

Yes,  I  did  say  so ;  and  I  beg  to  be  allow- 
ed to  relate  to  you  some  circumstances  which 
warrant  the  expression." 

Oh,  pray  relate  them,"  answered  the 
General  with  a  sneer;  *'they  must  be  con- 
vincing, no  doubt." 

The  earl  immediately,  but  with  great  hesi- 
tation and  confusion,  confessed  his  long  jea- 
lousy of  Melvyn,  and  the  indiscreet,  indeco- 
rous, if  not  criminal  conduct,  by  which  Cathe- 
rine had  increased  his-  suspicions  till  they 
amounted  almost  to  certainty. 

The  General  listened  with  motionless  as- 
tonishment and  indignation.  At  length  be 
exclaimed,  **This  must  be  a  base  conspiracy 
against  your  wife,  my  lord,  founded  on  her 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  on  that 
rash  innocence  which,  conscious  of  its  own 
,  incorruptibility,  disregards  appearances.-^ 
These  people  are  vile  agents  ot  viler  employ- 
ers ;  an  artful  man  and  a  disappointed  woman 
— My  lord,  my  lord,  I  tremble,  I  shudder  to 
think  that  you  must  be  either  their  dupe  or 
their  assistant  in  this  bad  business." 

Assistant !"  cried  the  earl,  starting  up, 
every  fibre  trembling  witn  indignant  passion ; 
**  You  cannot.  General  Shirley,  nay,  you  dare 
not  believe  it !" 

My  lord,  you  dare  believe,  and  even  tell 
me  you  think  my  granddaughter  an  adulteress, 
a  fact  full  as  improbable  as  that  her  husband 
/should  be  leagued  with  a  male  and  female 
Jpro/JigBte  to  take  away  her  reputation." 


Sir,"  replied  the  earl,  "  I  came  to  you  for 
consolation  and  comfort.  But—" 

"And,  my  lord,  if  my  suspicions  really 
wrong  you,  you  have  found  both ;  for  I  have 
told  you  these  appearances  against  Lady  Shir- 
ley, which  are  I  own  extremely  strong,  are 
nothing  more  than  the  result  of  a  base  con- 
spiracy against  her  fame  and  peace." 

But  why  should  the  persons  in  question 
conspire  against  her  1" 

Why  are  persons  ever  vicious,  my  lord ! 
— But  I  see,  sir,  that  you  wish,  spite  of  what 
you  say,  and  no  doubt  from  private  motives  of 
your  own,  to  believe  what  voa  have  heard ; 
and  as  that  is  the  case,  I  will  not  stay  in  your 
presence  longer  than  to  assure  you  that  I  shall 
at  any  time  be  willing  to  receive  Lady  Shirley 
to  my  arms  and  my  protection,  whenever  her 
husband  thinks  proper  to  abandon  her."  Then 
rushing  into  another  room  he  left  Lord  Shirley 
offended  but  relieved ; — for  the  General  might 
be  right— Melvyn  and  Sophia  might  be  actua- 
ted by  motives  of  revenge ; — but  yet  it  was 
impossible,  for  Melvyn  must  know  that  he 
risked  his  life ;  and  though  it  might  be  worth 
a  lover's  while  to  risk  life  for  the  possession 
of  the  woman  he  loved,  yet  surely  it  could  not 
be  for  the  mere  appearance  of  having  obtained 
it.  Still  the  love,  the  devoted  love,  he  bore 
to  Catherine,  made  him  resolve  to  give  the 
General's  opinion  all  the  weight  possible ;  and 
while  it  predominated  over  his  mind,  he  had 
the  resolution  to  return  home. 

Catherine  was  alone  when  he  entered,  and 
so  overcome  at  seeing  him,  that  instead  of 
running  to  meet  him,  she  sunk  on  a  chair 
beside  her,  and  pale  as  death  awaited  his 
approach. 

Whence,"  said  Lord  Shirley  to  himself, 
"  whence  springs  this  strong  emotion  ?  Could 
any  thing  less  than  conscious  guilt  produce 
iti"  And  his  manner  becamd  as  cold  as  pos- 
sible. "  How  are  you.  Lady  Shirley  1"  said 
he,  just  touching  her  cheek  with  his  Hps. 

How  am  1 1"  she  returned ;  0,  Shirley ! 
how  can  I  be  otherwise  than  miserable  1" 

"  If  miserable,  you  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  yourself.-^Does  not  your  conscience  ac- 
cuse you  of  much  that  even  the  most  indulge 
ing  husband  must  think  deserving  reproba- 
tion 1"  *  ^ 

It  does ;  but  not  enough  to  excuse  your 
past  and  present  coldness ;  not  enough  to  jus- 
tify your  going  to  the  house  of  another  before 
you  came  home  to  see  me." 

Lord  Shirley  could  not  listen  to  that  touch- 
ing and  DOW  mournful  voice,  without  feeling 
his  heart  insensibly  attracted  towards  her,  and 
his  suspicions  diminished ;  and  to  conceal  the 
extent  of  his  emotion  he  turned  into  the  inner 
drawing-room. 

At  this  moment  Moore,  Lady  Shirley's 
maid,  opened  the  door  of  the  front  room,  and 
said,    My  lady,  Mr.  Melvyn  has  sent  for  the 
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bonnet  and  shawl  he  borrowed  fbr  you  last 
nighf." 

"What!— what  is  thatl"  cried  the  earl 
coming  forward. 

"  Only — my  lord, — a  bonnet  and  shawl — " 
said  Moore,  ^ghtened  at  her  lord  and  for  her 
lady. 

J*  I  will  explain,"  said  Catherine  in  a  faint 
voice ;  and  trembling  with  emotion  from  the 
probable  result  of  what  she  was  forced  thus 
abruptly  to  communicate,  "I  was  forced  to 
walk  from  the  opera  last  night,  and  with  Mr. 
Melvyn,  and  he  was  so  good  as  to  borrow  for 
me— ^' 

Lord  Shirley  waited  to  hear  no  more;  but 
darting  at  her  a  look  fierce  and  terrible  with 
reproach  and  indignation,  he  ran  down  stairs 
and  locked  himself  into  his  study  to  consider 
what  was  to  be  done.  But  his  own  gentle- 
man knocked  loudly  for  admittance,  telling 
him  that  he  had  a  note  to  deliver  from  Lord 
M—  which  required  an  immediate  answer; 
and  Lord  Shirley  reluctantly  admitted  him. 

"My  dear  Lord,  (wrote  Lord  M  )  I 

conjure  you  to  come  to  my  house  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  this — I  have  only  now  ascertained  the 
fact  of  your  being  returned.  It  is  necessary 
for  your  own  take  that  you  and  I  should  have 
some  serious  conversation  on  a  matter  that 
most  nearly  and  dearly  concerns  you  and  all 
most  dear  to  you.  Your  sincere  and  faithful 
friend,  M  

"This  must  concern  my  wife,"  thought 
Lord  Shirley ;  and  for  a  moment  he  dreaded 
hearing  any  thing  to  confirm  his  wretchedness 
beyond  doubt ;  but  the  next  minute  he  thought 
certainty  better  than  suspense,  and  reached 

Lord  M  's  house  even  sooner  than  the 

messenger  did.    He  found  Lord  M  alone, 

and  saw  that  he  felt  some  strong  emotion  at  see- 
ing him ;  while  the  former  discovered  from  the 
hurry  and  agitation  depicted  on  Lord  Shir- 
ley's countenance,  that  what  he  had  to  com- 
municate was  probably  not  unexpected  by 
him. 

Lord  M—  was  a  man  of  strong  sense  and 
strong  prejudices,  and  he  thought  it  wrong  in 
a  woman  to  be  remarkable  for  any  thing, 
beauty  excepted ;  but  the  reputation  of  extra- 
ordinary virtue  or  piet^  was  to  him  almost  as 
offensive  as  of  extraordinary  talents  or  extraor- 
dinary impudence.  Nay,  to  dare  to  be  extra- 
ordinary in  any  thing,  was  being  impudent  in 
his  eyes ;  and  what  he  considered  as  the  as- 
sumption of  superior  sanctity  in  Lady  Shirley 
had  greatly  prejudiced  his  mind  against  her. 
Your  true  xy^tem-monger  is  rarely  deeply  hurt 
at  any  thing  that  proves  the  truth  of  his  theory ; 
and  spite  of  his  regard  for  Lord  Shirley,  spite 
of  the  real  kindness  of  his  nature,  he  had  con- 
templated with  a  little  self-complacency  the 
saintly  Lady  Shirley  coming  out  of  a  house  of 
bad  repute. 

But  this  was  an  unworthy  tribute,  exacted 


of  his  better  feelings  by  his  self-love;  and 
every  sensation,  but  of  pity  for  his  sufferings 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  was  annihilated  m 
the  heart  of  Lord  M  when  the  earl  enter- 
ed his  apartment.  "  Shirley,"  said  Lord 
M—  squeezing  his  hand  affectionately,  "  I 
loved  your  father  dearly,  and  I  love  his  son ; 
love  him  for  his  father's  sake  and  his  own 
too !" 

"My  dear  lord,  I  never  doubted  your  re- 
gard." 

"  Nor  did  I  send  for  yoo  now  to  assure  you 
of  it.  But  as  I  think  that  nothing  but  strong 
regard  and  strong  intimacy  can  justify  the 
liberty  I  am  going  to  take—" 

"  Oh !  no  apologies,  but  come  to  the  point 
at  once."  And  as  he  spoke.  Lord  Shirley 
held  his  hand  to  his  head,  which  literally 
throbbed  with  the  agony  of  expectation. 

"  Well  then,  Shirley ; — I  was  abroad  when 
you  married ;  and  I  returned  to  hear  at  first 
only  of  your  happiness,  and  the  virtue,  nay 
piety,  of  your  countess." 

".^/ fint! — ^I  understand  you;  go  on." 

"But  lately, —  tell  me,  my  dear  friend,— 
have  you  ever  had  cause  to  suspect  Lady 
Shirley's  affections  were  alienated  from  you 

"  I  have." 

"  But  not  that  a  loss  of  virtue  had  been  the 
consequence  1" 

"  What  makes  you  ask  1"  answered  Lord 
Shirley,  turning  pale  as  death. 

"  If  you  wish  it,  you  shall  hear." 

"Go  on;  I  am  prepared  now  for  any 
thing." 

But  he  deceived  himself;  for  when  Lord 

M  entered  into  the  whole  minute  detail  of 

what  he  had  himself  seen  in  addition  to  what 
Sir  Harry  Turton  had  witnessed,  the  wretched 
husband  leaned  his  head  on  the  table  in  a  de- 
gree of  misery,  of  certain,  of  hopeless  misery, 
to  which  all  his  preceding  agonies  had  been 
nothing  in  comparison.  When  he  was  more 
composed  he  desired  to  see  Sir  Harry  Turton, 
who  was  waiting  below  stairs;  and  he  im- 
mediately obeyed  the  summons. 

Lord  Shirley  listened  with  tolerable  patience 
to  the  recital  Sir  Harry  gave,  till  he  men- 
tioned the  bonnet  and  shawl  which  Melvyn 
had  borrowed ;  and  then  he  started  up,  saying, 
"  The  rascal  sent  for  these  very  things  just 
now  when  I  was  with  her ;  and  she  told  me 
that  he  had  borrowed  them  for  her  to  walk 
home  with  from  the  Opera !" 

"  Of  the  fact  as  far  as  appearances  go,  my 
dear  lord,  there  wanted  no  confirmation ;  aft 
that  remains  unproved  is  the  criminality  of 
the  parties ;  and-x" 

"  Surely,"  cried  Sir  Harry^ "  Melvin's  send- 
ing openly  for  the  things  he  borrowed  was 
very  impudent;  and  Lady  Shirley's  owning 
that  she  had  walked  home  with  him,  was  very 
impudent  also,  if  they  were  both  conscious  of 
great  guilt." 

"I  was  thinking  the  same,"  said  Lord  Shir- 
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ley  faintly.  ^'But  then  the  house— yoo  are 
sure  it  was  a  bad  house 

^  Quite  sure,'*  replied  Sir  Harry. 
But  did  he  not  decoy  her  into  it,  think  ye, 
on  some  false  pretence 

•*  Is  it  likely  t"  replied  Lord  M  "  Mel- 

vyii*8  character  has  hitherto  been  unblemish- 
ed ! — My  dear  lord,**  he  continued,  though 
I  love  Sir  Harry's  candour,  and  pity  your  des- 
perate wish  of  trusting  to  it,  I  must  say  that 
Lady  Shirley  remained  in  the  house  some 
time;  and  when  she  came  out  she  leaned 
rery  contentedly  on  Melvyn,  and  they  evi- 
dently parted  on  good  terms.'* 

*^Ib  there  then  no  hbpe,  no  doubt!"  cried 
Lord  Shirley,  throwing  himself  on  the  sofa  in 
such  a  paroxysm  of  misery  as  nearly  threaten- 
ed to  overturn  his  reason ;  while  Lord  M— 
looked  on  in  silent  and  powerless  sympathy, 
and  Sir  Harry  cried  like  a  child. 

*«Coroe,  tell  me;  what  is  to  be  done?" 
cried  Lord  Shirley,  at  length  starting  up. 

Shall  we  go  to  the  General  1  I  trust  he  will 
be  convinced  now  ! — But  no,  my  first  business 

is  with  Melvyn.    Lord  M  ,  go  to  him, 

you  know  what  to  say ;  you  will  be  my  se- 
cond 1" 

No  doubt ;  but  Sir  Harry  had  better  go 
with  me,  should  he  ask  on  what  grounds  of 
suspicion  you  proceed." 

**  Undoubtedly.'*  And  the  two  gentlemen 
departed,  leaving  Lord  Shirley  to  « meditate 
e'en  to  madness.* 

Melvyn  was  at  home,  expecting  to  receive 
some  message  from  Lord  Shirley  ;  and  think- 
ing that  Lojrd  M— -  or  Sir  Harry  Turton 
would  be  the  bearer  of  it,  his  plan  of  action 
was  already  laid.  As  soon  as  the  gentlemen 
appeared,  be  courteously  demanded  to  what 
fortunate  circumstance  he  owed  the  honour  of 
a  visit  from  Lord  M— -•  And  when  Lord 
M—  said  that  he  waited  on  him  from  Lord 
Shirley,  he  affected  to  look  confused  and  to 

act  astonishment.    But  when  Lord  M  

explained  his  business,  be  acted  indignation, 
and  desired  to  know  what  ground  Lord  Shir- 
ley had  for  such  unwarrantable  insinuations. 

But  when  Lord  M  and  Sir  Harry  both 

declared  what  they  had  seen,  and  what  Lord 

M  thought  it  his  duty  to  communicate  to 

the  injured  husband,  he  affected  to  be  exces- 
sively overcome ;  and  falling  back  in  his  chair 
and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he 
murmured  out  Dear  creature !  how  will  she 
support  this  trial !"  And  for  some  moments 
he  was  silent. 

•'We  cannot  stay  here,  sir,"  said  Lord 
M—  haughtily,  **to  wilness  your  regrets 
for  the  disclosure  of  a  crime  which  one  grain 
of  principle  would  have  prevented  you  from 
committing.  But  I  desire  to  know  what  I  am 
to  tell  Lord  Shirley." 

'•This,  my  lord; — that  I  cannot,  will  not 
add  to  my  guilt,  by  lifUnf  my  hand  against 
the  life  of  Lord  Shirley.    No,  my  lord,  1  have 


injured  him  too  much  already;  and  no  consi- 
deration will  force  me  to  give  him  the  meeting 
he  desires." 

"Is  this  your  last  resolve,  Mr.  Melvyn t 
and  will  you,  on  this  paltry  pretence,  dare  to 
deny  Lord  Shirley  the  only  satisfaction  he  can 
receive  1  for  the  grounds  are  not,  I  fear,  suffi- 
cient for  a  divorce." 

'•  My  lord,  whatever  be  the  motives  to  which 
you  and  the  world  may  impute  my  refusal  to 
fight  Lord  Shirley,  I  shall  still  persevere  in 
it.  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  murdering  the 
man  I  have  dishonoured." 

••This  sounds  prettily,  sir,"  said  Lord 
M— - ;  •*  and  we  will  report  what  you  say 
faithfully  to  Lord  Shirley.'^ 

They  did  so ;  and  worked  his  noble  and  in- 
dignant mind  up  to  a  state  of  frenzy  by  the 
narration. 

••And  does  he  own  the  fiict,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Shirley,  ''as  if  he  gloried  in  iti  And 
does  he  make  a  merit  of  letting  me  live  afWr 
having  dishonoured  me  1  But  he  shall  fight 
me  still,  if  he  has  one  atom  of  spirit."  So 

sayin?,  he  rushed  down  stairs.  Lord  M  

and  Sir  Harry  following  him  as  fast  as  they 
could,  and  went  to  Melvyn's  house. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Few  persons  were  so  well  read  as  this  man 
in  the  human  heart,  and  the  natural  course  of 
human  motives  and  human  actions.  He  fore- 
saw the  chance  there  was  of  a  visit  from  Lord 
Shirley,  and  he  had  prepared  for  it.  Lord 
Shirley  knocked  at  the  door  violently ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  opened  he  asked  whether  Mr.  Mel- 
vyn was  within.  The  servant  said  •'  Yes." 
On  which  the  earl  rushed  past  him,  before 
Lord  M—  and  Sir  Harry  Turton  had  en- 
tered the  hall.  Lord  Shirley  found  Melvyn, 
though  it  was  near  the  end  of  a  hot  June,  sit- 
ting by  a  fire;  but  that  fire  had  evidently  been 
only  just  lighted  for  the  sake  of  burning  pa- 
pers ;  and  this  Melvyn  was  in  the  act  of  doing 
as  Lord  Shirley  entered  the  room. 

On  seeing  him,  Melvyn  attempted  to  seize 
a  note  that  lay  at  a  little  distance;  but  Lord 
Shirley  recognising  Catherine's  hand,  tore  it 
from  his  grasp,  and  read  the  following  words : 

••All  will  soon  be  discovered,  I  fear;  but 
be  on  your  guard ;  I  mean  to  assert  my  inno- 
cence to  the  last.  The  bonnet  and  shawl 
were  a  sad  mistake.    In  haste;  but  wholly 


It  seemed  as  if  every  fresh  proof  of  Cathe- 
rine's giiilt  had  been  preceded  in  Lord  Shir- 
ley's mind  by  some  fresh  conviction  of  her  in- 
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nocence,  with  such  unabated  acuteness  of  suf- 
fering did  he  aopear  to  receive  each  different 
successive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  suspi- 
cions. 

Sir,"  said  he  at  length,    I  came  to  irmsi 
on  your  meeting  me." 
»» I  will  not,'^ 

•*  Base,  dishonourable  seducer !" 

•*  I  am  not  a  seducer,  my  lord,"  interrupted 
Melvyn.  I  should  not  have  dared  to  think 
of  Lady  Shirley  improperly,  had  I  not  been 
privy  by  accident  to  the  secret  of  the  man  on 
the  balcony." 

Coward  At  this  word  Melvyn  looked 
fierce. 

•*  Yes,  coward !  and  even  your  wretched 
victim  will  despise  you  as  I  do !" 

"  My  lord,  I  cannot  bear  this,  and  I  will 
meet  you,"  replied  Melvyn.  "  I  am  no  cow- 
ard; but  I  have  injured  you  so  much  al- 
ready—!" 

Here  he  stopped,  and  turned  very  pale,  re- 
treating some  paces;  for  Lord  Shirley,  irri- 
tated to  fury,  advanced  as  if  about  to  strike 
him  with  his  muscular  and  powerful  arm. 
But  Lord  M  withheld  him. 

*•  Wretch !  name  your  time  and  place,"  vo- 
ciferated Lord  Shirley. 

''Six  o*clock  this  evening,  behind  Chalk 
Farm." 

"Agreed."  And  his  companions  bore 
away  the  agitated  earl  between  them;  and 
calling  a  coach,  conveyed  him  in  a  most  ter- 
rible state  of  mind  back  to  Lord  M  *8 

house. 

"Have  you  any  worldly  affairs  to  settle, 
Shirley  1"  said  Lo^d  M  

"  None.  My  will  has  been  made  ever  since 
the  birth  of  my  children ;  and  I  will  not  alter 
it,  though  it  was  made  in  order  to  show  my 

boundless  love  and  confidence  in  .  Yet 

I  must  alter  it  in  one  respect.  I  cannot  leave 
my  children  to  the  care  of  an  unprincipled 
mother,  you  know ;  that  part  of  it  I  must  alter ; 
and  I  shall  leave  them,  dear  Lord  M-- — ,  to 
your  guardianship.  Give  me  pen  and  paper 
immediately." 

Accordingly,  he  wrote  the  addition  or  codicil 
he  wished ;  and  having  had  it  signed  by  pro- 
per witnesses,  he  declared  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do.  "  You  will  find,"  said  he,  "  if  I 
fall,  how  magnificently  I  have  provided  for 
her  who  has  destroyed  me.  And  I  think  she 
will  learn  to  feel  that  I  deserved  a  kinder  re- 
turn. And,  Oh !  God  grant  that  the  feeling 
may  lead  her  to  timely  remorse  and  penitence ! 

Tell,  Lord  M  ,  tell  her  what  I  now  say  to 

you ;  and  also  tell  her,  that  I  forgive — no,  no, 
not  yet,  not  yet-^I  fear  I  cannot  foi^give  her 
yet.^' 

At  length  it  was  time  to  set  off*  for  Chalk 
Farm  ;  and  Sir  Harry,  having  ordered  a  sur- 
geon to  attend,  took  his  own  station  near 
enough  to  be  on  the  spot  as  soon  as  all  was 
over,  while  the  two  lords  proceeded  to  the 
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place  of  rendezvous.  They  found  Melvyn 
with  a  friend  of  his  already  there;  and  Lord 

M  lost  no  time  in  measuring  the  ground. 

"  Mr.  Melvyn,"  said  he,  •*  as  Lord  Shirley  is 
the  challenger,  you  fire  first."  Melvyn  took 
his  ground,  and  the  pistol  offered  him ;  but 
instantly  discharged  it  in  the  air.  Now,  my 
lord,  I  am  ready  to  receive  your  fire,"  said  he ; 
"  but  I  swear  that  I  will  not  take  aim  at  you." 

"  Nay,  this  is  trifling,"  cried  Lord  M  ; 

while  Lord  Shirley  vainly  endeavoured  to 
speak. 

"  Trifling  or  not,  it  is  my  last  and  solemn 
resolve,"  he  replied.  And  Lord  Shirley  with 
great  effort  exclaimin?,  ••!  cannot  be  your 
butcher,"  threw  down  nis  pistol,  and  rushed 
with  frenzied  speed  from  the  scene  of  action. 
Sir  Harry  saw  him  coming,  and  took  his  unf> 
resisting  arm ;  but  he  forbore  to  question  him ; 

and  Lord  M  ,  who  soon  overtook  them, 

told  him  what  had  passed: 

"This  conduct  of  his  will  make  his  peace 

with  some,"  said  Lord  M  ;  "but  as  he 

has  never  given  any  proof  of  courage,  I  sus- 
pect that  cowardice  and  not  compunction,  is 
the  cause  of  his  acting  thus;  and  I  could 
almost  find  in  my  heart  to  affront  him  myself, 
in  order  to  see  whether  I  am  ri?ht  or  not." 

It  was  now  some  time  before  any  thing 
could  draw  Lord  Shirley  from  the  deep  and 
gloomy  abstraction  into  which  he  had  rallen. 

At  last,  however.  Lord  M  ,  alarmed  at  the 

state  he  was  in,  asked  him  what  he  meant  to 
do  with  Lady  Shirley;  and  whether  it  was 
not  right  that  she  should  be  informed  directly 
of  what  had  happened.  At  mention  of  Cathe- 
rine, Lord  Shirley  started,  and  burst  into  a 
violent  agony  of  tears;  which,  by  relieving 
him,  also  relieved  the  apprehensions  of  Lord 

M  .   But  the  next  moment  he  suddenly 

started  up,  and  declared  that  his  wife  was .  in- 
nocent, and  that  the  whole  was  a  base  con- 
spiracy against  her  fame ;  and  that  he  would 
hasten  to  her  immediately,  and  implore  her 
forgiveness  for  having  dared  to  suspect  her ; 
declaring  that,  such  had  always  been  the 
purity  and  piety  of  her  life,  it  was  easier  to 
oelieve  the  whole  world  leagued  against  her, 
than  that  such  a  being  could  ever  fall  from 
virtue. 

"  Well,  then,  my  lord,"  coldly  and  almost 

sneeringly  replied  Lord  M  ,  "then  take 

Lady  Shirley  to  your  heart  again.  If  you  can 
only  ihir^'  her  innocent,  she  is  so,  to  you  at 
least.  And  if  you  are  but  happy,  no  matter 
that  the  world  considers  you  in  the  light 
of  a  complaisant  and  contented  husband. — 
*  You  Ml  find  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips.* " 

"  Distraction !"  cried  Lord  Shirley,  starting 
in  agony  from  his  seat..  "  But  remember. 

Lord  M  ,"  he  indignantly  added,  "that 

Othello  found  at  last  that  Desdemona  was  in- 
nocent, and  the  victim  of  a  base  conspiracy. 
— Men  have  been  villains,  my  lord." 

"  True,  and  women  unchaste." 
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But  not  Buch  women  as  my  wife,  Lord 
M— •  No,  it  is  impossible  that  a  creature 
so  self-governed,  so  modest,  so  pious,  should 
thus  suddenly,  without  provocation,  have 
plunged  into  such  depravity  !  1  cannot  believe 
It;  every  action  of  her  life  gives  the  lie  to 
such  a  possibility." 

*•  Then  I  conclude,"  coolly  answered  Lord 
M  ,  **  that  no  mystery,  or  secret,  ever  at- 
tached to  the  conduct  of  Lady  Shirley  1" 

Lord  Shirley  started,  and  replied  in  a  fal- 
tering accent,  "  Yes,  both — ^both,  my  lord ; — 
there  always  was  a  mystery,  and  a  secret." 

*'Ay,  and  a  man,  a  handsome  young  man  in 
the  balcony." 

True,  true ;"  and  eUewhere,  he  was  about 
to  add ;  but  he  recollected  that  the  suspicious 
circumstance  which  happened  at  his  country- 
seat  was  known  to  no  one  but  himself ;  and  a 
mixture  of  tenderness  towards  Catherine,  of 
shame,  and  of  wretchedness,  prevented  his  dis- 
closure of  it.  But  the  recollection  of  it  now 
operated  powerfully  against  his  rising  convic- 
tion of  his  wife^s  innocence,  and  Lord  M  

continued  thus : 

**Then,  pray  tell  me.  Lord  Shirley,  how  you 
can  reconcile  these  circumstances  with  the 
pure,  and  upright,  and  ingenuous  line  of  con- 
duct which  always  distinguished  Lady  Shir- 

**Lady  Shirley  assured  me  that  she  was 
bound  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  .explain  the 
suspicious  circumstances  which  alarmed  me; 
but  that  she  was  trying  to  obtain  absolution 
from  her  oath,  and  that  then  I  should  know 
all;  adding,  that  in  the  meanwhile  I  knew 
that  no  consideration  had  power  enough  to 
make  her  break  a  vow  pledged  to  her  G^." 

*•  Exemplary  piety !"  replied  Lord  M  

sneeringl^.  And  you  were  its  easy  dupe ! 
So  this  pious  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
vows,  was  sheY  under  the  sanction  of  which 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  so  mysterious  and 
secret  as  to  injure  her  own  fame,  and  destroy 
her  husband *s  peace ! — And  she  must  not,  for- 
sooth, undergo  the  common  fate  of  other  wo- 
men, and  be  suspected  of  common  frailty,  al- 
though she  involves  herself  in  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, merely  because  she  is  a  professor 
of  uncommon  piety  ! — And  she,  who  is  thus 
wantonly  calling  on  the  name  of  God,  cannot, 
to  be  sure,  be  believed  capable  of  error  with 
mani  My  lord,  my  lord,  of  all  sinners,  the 
most  odious  to  me  is  a  religious  sinner." 

And  to  me  too,"  replied  Lord  Shirley. 
**And  could  I  really  believe  Lady  Shirley 
guilty,  she  would  be  to  me  the  worst  of  sin- 
ners, one  sinning  under  the  garb  of  sanctity. 
But  will  you  not  allow  that  much  stress  is  al- 
ways to  be  laid  on  weight  of  character  1" 

•*  Much ;  particularly  where  the  accused  per- 
son is  a  simple  natural  character,  and  does  not 
affect  to  be  over-righteous.  But  let  me  ask 
you,  whether  you  ever  knew  a  woman  accused 


of  improper  conduct,  without  her  having,  by 
some  imprudence,  deserved  iti  Can  you  say, 
even  were  Lady  Shirley  innocent  of  the 
great  crime  laid  to  her  charge,  that  she  had 
not  deserved  to  be  suspected  by  her  impru- 
dence 1" 

My  lord,"  replied  Lord  Shirley,  hastily 
rising, I  cannot  argue,- 1  can  only  feel,  and 
my  feelings  are  most  wretched." 

At  length,  after  running  the  melancholy 
round  of  his  thoughts ;  afler  calling  to  mind 
the  general  grounds  on  which  he  could  acquit, 
and  the  particular  details  on  which  he  must 
convict  Catherine;  afYer  listening,  too,  in  pur- 
turbed  silence,  to  Lord  M  's  alternate  ar- 
guments and  cutting  sarcasms ;  Lord  Shirley, 
with  a  convinced  head  but  a  doubting  heart, 

desired  Lord  M  to  advise  him  how  to  act, 

and  to  tell  him  how  he  had  best  make  known 
to  Lady  Shirley  that  they  were  separated  for 
ever. 

Now,  my  lord,  you  act  like  a  man,  and 
we  will  consult  together  on  what  is  best  to  be 
done."  Lord  Shirley  then,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle with  himself,  said  that  he  wished  them  to 
wait  on  the  General,  and  tell  him  that  Lord 
Shirley  requested  him  to  take  Lady  Shirley  to 
his  house,  and  inform  her  that  she  and  her  lord 
could  never  meet  again ;  though  for  want  of 
legal  proof  he  could  not  attempt  to  procure  a 
divorce.  , 

The  gentlemen  did  as  they  were  desired ; 
and,  to  the  consternation  and  astonishment  of 
the  General,  declared  to  him  every  particular. 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  the  General  after  a  few 
minutes'  silence,  have  never  wished  for 
lengthened  life  till  this  moment ;  and  now  I 
heartily  desire  it,  that  I  may  live  to  see  ven- 
geance overtake  the  diabolical  authors  of  this 
base  conspiracy  against  the  honour  and  fame 
of  the  most  perfect  of  her  sex  ;  a  bein?  as  in- 
nocent as  she  is  unfortunate!  By  Heaven! 
she  is  another  Desdemona !"  he  added,  burst- 
ing into  tears ;  but  I  will  take  care  that  she 
shall  not  die  like  her,  though  she  must  suffer 
like  her." 

And  is  it  possible,  General,"  asked  Lord 
M  ,  ^«  that  you  can  still  think  Lady  Shir- 
ley injured?" 

Ay,  my  lord ;  for  it  is  much  more  easy  for 
me  to  fancy  Melvyn  a  deep  designing,  though 
undetected,  unsuspected  villain,  than  for  me 
to  believe  that  a  woman  of  the  most  regular, 
virtuous  and  pious  habits  —  one,  too,  who 
loved  her  husband  almost  to  enthusiasm,  could 
all  at  once  become  not  only  an  adulteress,  but 
a  hardened,  barefaced  sinner,  and  accompany 
her  betrayer  to  the  very  temple  of  vice.  Do 
not  suppose  that  I  shall  be  satisfied  without 
inquiring  much  further  into  this  business; 
and  when  I  have  conducted  Lady  Shirley 
hither,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  see  you  here,  gen- 
tlemen, that  you  may  hear  her  story.  At  pre- 
sent you  must  excuse  me,  for  it  is  my  duty  to 
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hasten  to  my  injured  child  directly.''  And  on 
this  they  withdrew ;  and  the  General  ordered 
his  carriage,  which  in  a  few  minutes  convey- 
ed him  to  Grosvenor  Square. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Catherine  meanwhile  was  a  prey  to  the 
most  violent  apprehensions  relative  to  the 
safety  of  her  lord ;  and  much  as  he  abhorred 
duelling^,  she  was  afraid  that  he  had  gone  out, 
maddened  by  jealousy,  in  search  of  Melvyn. 
But  had  this  been  the  case,  she  thought  that 
some  tidings  of  the  event  must  ere  then 
have  reached  her ;  and  it  was  now  past  the 
hour  of  dinner,  and  yet  Lord  Shirley  was  not 
returned.  Wretched,  perplexed,  yet  still  sup- 
ported by  tliat  firm  reliance  on  Providence 
which  never  deserted  her,  she  had  dismissed 
her  unconscious  children  to  the  nursery,  and 
had  resumed  her  station  at  the  window,  to 
watch  for  the  coming  of  that  being  who  had, 
she  feared,  been  only  too  dear  to  her, — when 
she  saw  the  Genera]  drive  up  to  her  door  in 
his  carriage ;  and  as  he  usually  came  on  foot, 
she  instantly  apprehended  that  he  was  sent  to 
announce  to  her  some  terrible  intelligence. 

The  General  slowly  ascended  the  stairs, 
meaning  to  affVct  the  calmness  which  he  did 
not  feel ;  but  the  moment  he  beheld  the  woe- 
worn  but  innocent  face  of  Catherine,  all  his 
assumed  fortitude  forsook  him,  and  catching 
her  to  his  bosom  he  wept  over  her  the  tears  of 
agonized  affection. 

"I  see,"  said  Catherine,  ''I  have  some- 
thing terrible  to  learn;  but  believe  me,  that 
the  hours  of  dreadful  suspense  which  I  have 
undergone,  have  also  been  hours  of  prepalra- 
tion  ;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  endure 
whatever  trials  are  assigned  me." 

•*  Trials  indeed !  my  child,"  said  the  Gene- 
ral; then  added  in  a  firmer  voice,  «*Lady 
Shirley,  this  is  no  longer  a  home  for  you  ;  and 
I  am  come  to  take  you  to  my  house." 

Ha !"  exclaimed  Catherine,  catching  his 
arm  wildly.  Is  it  indeed  so !  Am  I  de- 
serted ?" 

•*  Deserted !  Yes — and  you  have  lost  your 
husband's  esteem  and  confidence,  and  your 
reputation !" 

But  as  I  am  so  entirely  innocent,  I  can- 
not lose  them." 

**  No !  poor  deluded  victim !  Know,  then, 
that  though  I  believe  you  spotless  as  an  an- 
gel, your  husband  looks  upon  you  as  a  vile 
adulteress,  and  rejects  you  from  his  home  and 
his  heart!" 

Impossible !  appearances  may  be  against 
roe,  but  they  must  disappear  before  the  light 
of  truth."  ^  ^ 

"But  wheni" 

"  Oh !  let  Mr.  Melvyn  and  myself  be  in- 


stantly confronted  with  our  accusers!  Let 
them  hear  our  honest  explanation  of  every 
suspicious  circumstance !" 

•*  My  dearest  child,  this  Melvyn,  to  whom 
you  would  appeal,  himself  confirms  the  truth 
of  the  whole  accusation,  and  has  owned  to 
Lord  Shirley  that  he  has  really  dishonoured 
him !" 

Is  it  possible  that  there  exists  such  a  vil- 
lain !"  exclaimed  the  wretched  Catherine. — 
Yet,  merciful  in  thy  inflictions,  gracious 
Being!"  she  added, lifung  her  tearless  eyes  to 
heaven,  thou  hast  made  me  derive  comfort 
from  the  conviction  that  my  beloved  husband 
has  been  misled  by  artifice  the  most  specious 
and  highly  wrought.  Oh  !  believe  me,"  she 
added,  **my  mind  is  much  relieved;  for,  cle- 
ver as  this  vile  man  is,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
can  be  always  on  his  guard ;  and  I  think,  when 
he  is  confronted  with  me,  that  he  and  his  ac- 
complices will  find  even  their  falsehood  and 
cunning  no  match  for  truth  and  innocence  like 
mine!'" 

"  Well ;  far  be  it  from  me,"  said  the  Gene- 
ral, to  destroy  the  hope  that  supports  thee, 
dariing.  But  come,  let  us  hasten  from  this 
accursed  house." 

Accursed  !  0  fy !  No,  I  shall  bless  it 
ever!  But  I  may  take  my  children  with  me, 
no  doubt t" 

•*  I  shall  certainly,"  said  the  General,  *•  not 
wait  for  leave  to  take  them."  And  ringing  the 
bell,  he  desired  that  the  children  miffht  be 
brought  down,  and  that  the  nurses  with  their 
clothes  should  follow  to  his  house. 

The  fortitude  of  Catherine,  great  as  it  was, 
sunk  under  the  trial  of  quitting  her  house  as  a 
condemned  adulteress ;  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  she  could  conceal  her  anguish 
from  the  curious  and  anxious  eyes  of  the  ser- 
vants who  were  waiting  in  the  hall. 

When  Catherine  reached  New  Street,  she 
was  in  such  a  state  of  weakness  and  dejection 
that  she  was  forced  to  go  to  bed  directly,  spite 
of  the  extreme  wish  she  felt  to  write  a  letter  to 
her  husband,  desiring  to  be  heard  before  she 
was  judged  and  punished ;  and  it  was  with 
great  reluctance  she  admitted  that  such  a  task 
it  was  as  yet  beyond  her  powers  to  achieve. 
But  though  calumniated,  driven  from  her  home, 
discarded  by  her  husband,  and  no  doubt  about 
to  be  an  outcast  from  the  world ;  supported  by 
the  consciousness  of  innocence,  and  secure  in 
'the  protection  of  that  Being  in  whom  she 
trusted,  the  slumbers  of  Catherine  even  on 
that  distressing  night  were  sof\,  unbroken,  and 
refreshing,  like  those  of  the  innocent  babes 
who  slept  beside  her;  and  she  arose  in  the 
morning  calm  and  resigned,  though  tenderly 
alive  to  the  consciousness  that  she  was  pro- 
bably for  ever  parted  from  the  husband  whom 
she  yet  fervently  loved. 

Her  first  care  when  she  awoke  was  to  write 
to  the  earl.  And  had  he  been  allowed  to  read 
what  she  wrote,  it  is  probable  that  he  might 
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have  been  induced  to  believe  the  possibility  of 
a  conspiracy  existing  against  her.  But  Ca- 
therine's hand-writin?  threw  him  into  such  an 
agitation,  that  Lord  M— who  had  not  the 
least  doubt  of  her  guilt,  and  thought  that  read- 
ing her  letter  would  only  needlessly  distress 
the  earl,  advised  its  being  returned  unread. 
And  the  anguish  which  this  unexpected  se- 
verity inflicted  on  Catherine,  destroyed  at  once 
the  composure  to  which  a  night  of  rest  had  re- 
stored her.    She  then  insisted  on  seeing  Lord 

M  and  Sir  Harry  Turton,  and  they  obeyed 

the  summons. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  both,  and  to 
the  wish  of  one,  Catherine  received  them  with 
such  an  open  steadfast  eye,  such  a  calm  dig- 
nity of  carriage,  and  such  a  lofVy  unembarrassd 
mien,  that,  spite  of  their  prepossessions,  a  con- 
viction of  her  unsullied  purity,  momentarily  at 
least,  forced  itself  upon  their  minds;  and  Lord 

M  was  obliged  to  remember  that  the  arm 

of  dazzling  beauty,  which  now  confined  her 
floating  drapery,  when  he  last  saw  it,  leaned 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  man  who  issued  with 
her  from  the  abode  of  guilt. 

They  had  not  been  seated  long  before  the 
General,  in  Catherine's  name,  demanded  of 
the  baronet  first,  and  then  of  the  peer,  the  same 
detail  again  which  they  had  given  him  the  day 
before.    But  when,  in  addition  to  that.  Lord 

M  produced  the  note  which  Lord  Shirley 

had  declared  to  be  Catherine's  hand-writinff, 
tliis  new  proof  how  far  human  depravity  could 
go  in  order  to  effect  the  destruction  of  an  unof- 
fending fellow-creature,  filled  her  with  horror 
and  consternation. 

"  See,"  said  she  to  the  General,  how  like 
to  my  hand-writing  !  I  could  almost  have 
sworn  to  it  myself!" 

"  I  see  no  resemblance  at  all,  child,"  said 
the  General  pettishly;  "and  those  only  who 
wish  to  see  a  resemblance,  your  own  noble, 
generous,  candid,  self  excepted,  could  ever 
•have  seen  any  for  a  moment." 

•*  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Catherine,  smiling, 
"  as  you  are  prepared  by  this  note  for  my  ob- 
stinate assertion  of  my  innocence  to  the  last 
moment,  I  feel  that  I  may  assert  for  ever,  and 
you  will  disbelieve  me  for  ever.  Yet  still  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  assert,  and  I  call  on  God 
to  witness  the  assertion,  that  the  new-born 
babe  is  not  more  innocent  than  I  am,  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed,  against  the  honour  of 
my  beloved  husband  !  and  that  it  is  my  firm 
conviction,  that  although  for  wise  purposes  the 
guilty  are  permitted  at  present  to  triumph  over 
the  innocent,  in  due  time  they  will  reap  the 
reward  of  their  wickedness,  and  the  purity 
they  have  blasted  will  be  made  manifest  to  the 
world.  I  probably  shall  not  live  to  see  that 
day,  because  I  feel  (laying  her  hand  to  her 
heart,)  I  feel  here  that  the  decisive  blow  is 
struck ;  but  my  children  will  live  to  see  their 
mother's  fame  cleared,  and  to  avenge  me  of 
my  enemies  by  pitying  and  forgiving, them!'* 


Sir  Harry  was  visibly  affected  by  this  ad- 
dress ;  but  Lord  M  ,  still  operated  upon  by 

his  system,  coldly  added,  that  even  her  asse- 
verations would  weigh  nothing  against  facts ; 
and  he  concluded  that  her  ladyship  would  not 
attempt  to  disprove  the  evidence  brought 
against  her. 

"  I  can't  deny  that  I  walked  from  the  Opera 
with  Mr.  Melvyn;  that,  because  it  rained,  he 
borrowed  for  me  a  hat  and  shawl ;  that  in  a 
street,  the  name  of  which  is  unknown  to  me, 
I  became  so  ill  that  he  pressed  me  to  take 
shelter  and  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
house  of  a  firiend  of  his ;  but  as  he  said  this,  I 
heard  no  more  distinctly,  as  I  was  seized  with 
.giddiness  and  a  singing  in  my  ears ;  and  when 
I  recovered  my  recollection  I  found  myself  in 
a  neat  room,  and  attended  by  Mr.  Melvyn  and 
a  young  man,  who  was  holdmg  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter to  my  mouth ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
after,  Mr.  Melvyn  lefl  me,  to  ^o  and  seek  for 
a  coach. — Now  you  tell  me  this  house  was  a 
vile  one ;  but  I  beseech  you  let  this  young 
man  be  called,  and  let  him  be  confronted  with 
me!" 

"Thid  request  shall  be  complied  with," 
said  the  General. 

•»  It  ought  to  be,"  said  Sir  Harry ;    and  I 
will  undertake  to  bring  the  man  hither." 

He  then  departed  on  his  task;  and  even 

Lord  M  owned  that  this  step  was  a  very 

proper  one. 

Sir  Harry  returned  with  the  person  in  ques- 
tion, even  sooner  than  was  expected.  But 
much  as  he  evidently  wished  to  have  Lady 
Shirley  proved  innocent,  it  was  clear  when  he 
appeared  that  nothing  satisfactory  had  trans- 
pired. That  was  indeed  impossible,  as  the 
waiter  was  an  old  tool  of  Melvyn's,  and  he 
was  prepared  what  to  answer.  Still,  when 
Catherine  fixed  her  dark  eyes  on  him,  as  if 
she  would  read  his  soul,  he  shrunk  from  her 
earnest  gaze,  and  evidently  changed  colour. 

Yes,  yes, — 'tis  he,  it  is  the  very  same 
man  I  saw  in  that  house,"  said  Catherine. 
"  And  now  I  conjure  you,  sir,  to  answer  me, 
as  you  shall  answer  at  the  dread  day  of  judg- 
ment, whether,  when  you  saw  me  in  the  house 
you  belonged  to,  you  took  me  for  an  aban- 
doned woman  1" 

"  What  else  could  I  take  you  for,  my  lady  1  . 
— No  others  come  there." 

Catherine  started  at  these  words,  as  they 
convinced  her  that  she  only  saw  a  bein^  pre- 
pared to  witness  against  her;  and  darting  at 
him  a  look  of  indignant  reproach,  she  ceased 
to  pursue  her  hopeless  interrogatories. 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  on  with  your  ques- 
tions 1"  said  Lord  M— 

Because  1  see  that  this  man  is  bribed  to 
witness  against  me." 

"  Bribed !  my  lady — scorn  your  words." 

*•  Ay,  well  you  may ;  for  you  know  that  I 
am  powerless  against  you.  But  what  have  I 
more  to  ask  1   Nothing ;  for,  even  if  this  per- 
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son  had  been  with  U8  all  the  time  we  stayed 
in  the  house,  he  could  say  that  he  was  not." 

And  was  he  not  with  yoa  all  the  time 
asked  the  General. 

"No,  sir,"  hastily  interrupted  the  man; 
••I  left  them  when  my  lady  recovered,  and 
certainly  I  saw  no  more  of  them  till  the  coach 
came,  and  Mr.  MeWyn  handed  madam  out." 

Enough ;  you  may  go,"  cried  Catherine. 
And  when  the  man  was  gone,  she  mournfully 
added,  Did  you,  my  dear  grandfather,  con- 
ceive that  such  a  system  of  wickedness  as  has 
been  practised  a^inst  me,  could  ever  have 
been  devised  against  any  one  1  However,  it 
is  a  comfort  to  me  to  think,  as  I  before  said, 
that  to  no  common  arts  my  dear  deluded  lord 
and  myself  have  fallen  victims." 

"Lady  Shirley,"  said  Lord  M  ^  "I 

must,  though  most  unwillingly,  declare,  that 
it  is  easier  to  believe  you  capable  of  a  common 
fault,  such  as  adultery  is,  than  to  believe  a  man 
so  unnaturally,  so  uncommonly  wicked,  as  Mr. 
Melv^n  must  be,  if  he  has  not  onlv  laid  such 
a  train  of  appearances  for  your  destruction, 
but  has  himself  declared  that  he  had  been  your 
seducer.  But  no,  that  he  denies,  and  says 
that  he  should  not  have  ventured  to  think  of 
you  improperly,  if  he  had  not  been  privy  to 
your  intimacy  with  the  man  in  the  balcony,  I 
think  he  called  him." 

"  Villain !"  exclaimed  the  General.  "  What 
could  he  mean  by  that,  my  child  1" 

"Oh!  believe  me,  he  has  a  meaning  in 
every  thing ;  and  I  now  see  how  Ion?  back  he 
laid  a  plan  for  my  destruction. — A\  ell,  I  am 
now  convinced  that  my  fate  is  inevitable ;  and 
I  have  nothing  to  do,  but  humbly  to  kiss  the 
rod,"  she  added  in  the  tone  of  deep  sonow; 
and  with  the  quiet  of  despair,  "I  could  have 
wished  to  have  seen  my  lord  once  more ;  yet 
knowing  that  it  would  be  for  the  last  time, 
perhaps  such  a  parting  I  am  spared  in  mfercy. 
But  Oh  !  to  think  that  I  shall  never  now  see 
for  days,  for  weeks,  for  months,  for  years,  the 
being  from  whom  I  could  scarcely  bear  to  be 
separated  for  hours ! — But  he  was  indeed  be- 
come too  dear  to  me,  and  I  am  weaned  from 
him  in  time,  that  I  may  prepare  mysejf  for 
eternity."  ^ 

Lord  M  's  heart  always  became  steeled 

against  Lady  Shirley  whenever  she  spoke 
devoutly ;  because,  not  being  a  religious  man 
himself,  he  candidly  and  liberally  believed  all 
those  who  professed  religion  to  be  either  mad 
or  hypocritical ;  and  therefore  he  thought  all 
Lady  Shirley^s  pious  lan<ruage  nothing  but 
cant; — he  consequently  felt  himself  nerved 
by  her  last  words  to  inflict  the  blow  which  he 
was  by  Lord  Shirley  desired  to  give;  and  he 
addressed  her  as  follows  : 

"  Lady  Shirley,  sorry  am  I  to  tell  you  that 
I  have  to  execute  a  most  painful  commission. 
I  am  desired  by  my  unhappy  friend.  Lord 
Shiriey,  to  take  away  your  cnildren  from  you ! 
And — "  he  could  add  no  more,  for  Catherine 


uttering  a  frantic  scream,  ran  to  the  sofa  on 
which  lay  her  twin  children  in  unconscious 
slumbers ;  and  throwing  her  arms  round  them, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Monster !  you  shall  have  my 
life  first!" 

The  noise  she  made  awoke  the  sleeping 
infants,  who,  clinging  round  their  mother's 
neck,  called  forth  the  tears  ^at  had  hitherto 
refused  to  flow ;  and  as  they  plentifully  stream- 
ed from  her  eyes,  her  frenzy  gradually  sub- 
sided, and  her  spirit  regained  its  mildness  and 
its  pious  resigrnation.  "  And  is  it  indeed  so  1 
and  must  I  part  with  all  the  dearest  ties  of 
life  1  Oh !  this  is  indeed  a  trial !  Has  then 
my  lord  no  pity  t — none  ?" 

"  He  thinks  you  have  deserved  none ;  but 
he  does  still  show  some  compassion;  for 
though  I  believe  my  evidence,  and  th^t  of  Sir 
Harry  would  be  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a 
divorce,  yet  from  consideration  for  you  and 
for  the  family  to  which  you  belong,  he  will 
not  brinff  your  name  into  a  court  of  justice, 
nor  brand  the  mother  of  his  children  with  un- 
necessary disgrace ;  but,  if  it  be  practicable, 
the  tale  of  your  guilt  shall  be  known  to  as 
few  as  possible." 

"Lord  M  ,"  said  the  General,  rising 

indignantly,  "  you  are  Lord  Shirley's  friend, 
and  you  come  hither  authorized  by  him  to 
address  hi9  wife  on  a  subject  of  importance, 
and  ^ou  have  done  so — and  there  your  com- 
mission ends ;  I  must  beg,  therefore,  that  you 
will  as  soon  as  may  be  execute  the  rest  of 
your  commission,  cruel  and  barbarous  as  it  is, 
that  I  may  no  longer  have  my  eyes  shocked 
with  the  sight  of  men  who  look  upon  that 
suffering  angel  as  a  vile,  abandoned  woman." 

"  I  am  as  impatient  to  be  gone,  sir,  as  you 

are  that  I  should  go,"  returned  Lord  M  , 

coldly,  overlooking  the  General's  rudeness  in 
his  grief.  » 

"  Oh !  stop  one  moment !"  cried  CaUierine ; 
"  surely,  I  shall  be  allowed  sometimes  to  see 
them,  even  though  they  are  not  to  know  I  am 
their  mother !" 

"I  have  no  authority,  madam,  to  say  any 
thing  on  this  subject ;  but  I  will  say  any  thing 
you  wish  to  the  earl." 

Catherine  now  pressed  both  her  children  to 
her  bosom;  then,  afler  a  paroxysm  of  such 
anguish  as  none  but  a  mother  can  conceive, 
she  exclaimed,  "Yes!  Searcher  and  trier  of  I  c 
hearts !  even  these^  that  dear  ones,  as  it  is  thy  \ 
will,  I  can  resign !  and  now,  thy  will  be 
done!"  1 

Then,  with  a  sort  of  supernatural  energy, 
having  previously  rung  for  the  nurses,  she  | 
gave  the  children  into  their  arms,  pressed 
their  glowing  cheeks  for  the  last  tifne,  and 
rushed  into  the  next  room ;  but  in  such  evi- 
dent perturbation  that  the  General  followed 
her,  and  found  her  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  state 
of  happy  insensibility,  as  it  prevented  her 
from  hearing  the  carriage  drive  away  that 
bore  her  infants  from  her  arms  for  ever. 
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The  next  day,  when  Catherine,  who  was 
not  well  enougfh  to  rise,  called  the  General  to 
her  bedside,  he  told  her  that  he  begged  her  to 
consider  him  henceforth  as  wholly  devoted  to 
her  will,  and  that  he  would  go  with  her 
wherever  she  chose.  And,  for  a  few  months 
at  least,  during  which  time  she  feared  Lord 
Shirley  would  not  let  her  see  her  children,  she 
wished  to  change  the  scene  and  to  leave 
England.  But  to  the  continent  they  could 
not  gt). 

But  you  have  a  castle  in  Ireland  V 
I  have.    But  it  is  a  wild,  desolate,  bleak 
spot." 

"  No  matter ;  I  am  not  happy  enough  yet 
to  be  capable  of  being  affected  by  the  external 
world ;  there  I  shall  be  at  least  far  removed 
from  thqse  who,  while  I  am  near  them,  I  shall 
always  be  wishing  to  see;  and  there  also  I 
shall  Viot  be  exposed  to  meet  any  one  of  my 
former  acquaintance,  who  will  think  it  neces* 
sary  to  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  disgraced 
Lady  Shirley." 

The  General  heaved  a  deep  sigh  at  the  idea 
of  this  degradation*  and  felt  as  if  he  wished 
to  challenge  the  world  for  her  dear  sake.  But 
he  felt  that  her  scheme  of  retirement  was  a 
wise  one,  and  he  consented  to  set  off  as  soon 
as  she  was  able  to  travel. 

"  That  will  be  to-morrow,  I  do  not  doubt," 
said  Catherine;  **and  I  feel  a  most  nervous 
impatience  to  be  gone !" 

This  impatience  communicated  itself  to  the 
General ;  and  in  three  days  at  furthest,  they 
were  on  the  road  to  Wales,  in  their  way  to 
Ireland.  But,  before  he  went,  the  General 
spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  procuring 
agents  of  different  descriptions  to  endeavour 
to  find  out  the  ander  conspirators  against 
Catherine's  fame,  and  try  by  bribery  to  defeat 
the  effect  of  bribery. 

But  great  as  were  Lady  Shirley's  sufferings, 
they  were  even  exceeded  by  her  lord's.  In  vain 

did  Lord  M  and  his  other  friends  call ; 

they  were  not  admitted ;  in  vain  did  Sophia 
write ;  her  letters  remained  unanswered ;  till 
at  length  his  health  yielded  to  the  sufferings 
of  his  mind,  and  Lord  Shirley  was  soon  raving 
in  all  the  delirium  of  fever.  But,  luckily  for 
Catherine,  she  heard  neither  of  his  illness  nor 
danger  till  he  was  entirely  restored  to  health. 
During  the  intervals  of  his  delirium,  he 
thought  he  saw  a  female  form  flitting  past  his 
curtains ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  seemed  to 
doze,  leaning  over  his  pillow ;  and,  wild  as 
the  idea  was,  he  could  not  help  fancying  that 
this  object,  if  real,  could  only  be  his  repentant 
wife,  who  had  prevailed  on  his  attendants 
thus  to  allow  her  to  vent  her  penitence  and 
her  tender  remorse;  and  the  idea  was  so 
soothing  to  him,  spite  of  his  wrongs,  that  he 
dared  not  inquire  who  it  was  that  he  had  seen, 
or  whether  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  images 
of  a  delirious  brain,  lest  he  should  be  forced 
to  abandon  it   At  length,  however,  he  sum- 


moned resolution  to  ask;  and  to  his  great 
mortification,  and  almost  to  his  disgust,  a  feel- 
ing which  the  lady  was  far  from  expecting  to 
excite,  he  learned  that  this  anxious  and  tender 
visiter  was  no  other  than  Sophia  Clermont. 

Had  not  Lord  Shirley's  plans  been  fixed  be- 
fore, this  circumstance  would  have  determined 
him ;  and  the  first  step  he  took,  when  he  re- 
covered, was  to  advertise  his  house  in  Gros- 
venor  Square  for  sale,  and  to  retire  instantly  to 
his  seat,  within  thirty  miles  of  London,  and 
live  there,  superintending  the  education  of  his 
children,  unseeing  and  unseen. 

This  was  a  stroke  which  the  artful  Sophia 
had  not  foreseen ;  for,  as  much  of  the  tender 
and  heroic  nature  of  her  passion  for  Lord  Shir- 
ley had  subsided,  she  would  now  have  been 
glad  to  offer  him,  in  the  tender  attentions  of  a 
faithful  mistress,  some  consolation  for  the 
wound  inflicted  by  a  supposed  faithless  wife. 
Nor  was  it  robbed  of  any  of  its  force  by  the 
intelligence  that  the  earl  had  led  London 
without  even  bidding  her  adieu,  either  by 
mouth,  or  in  writing. 

"  Cold,  ungrateful  wretch !"  she  exclaimed. 

But  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  he  is 
more  unhappy  himself  than  his  ingratitude 
makes  me."  And  she  and  Melvyn  oflen  re- 
joiced together  in  the  complete  vengeance 
they  had  both  achieved  on  the  insensible  be- 
ings who  had  rejected  their  love,  and  whose 
happiness  and  prosperitj^  had  made  them  ob- 
jects of  their  hatred  and  their  envy. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

But  I  must  now  describe  how  the  tale  of 
Lady  Shiriey's  guilt  was  received  in  the  cir- 
cles in  which  she  had  so  lately  moved,  the 
admiration  of  one  sex,  and  the  envy  of  the 
other. 

Those  women  to  whom  the  modest  propriety 
of  her  dress  and  manner,  and  the  correctness 
of  her  conduct  had  been  a  tacit  reproach,  gave 
eager  and  delighted  credence  to  the  tale  of  her 

guilt,  though  they  thought  Lord  M   and 

Sir  Harry  Turton  two  meddling  ofllcious  tell- 
tales ;  while  the  men  generally  declared  they 
knew  not  what  to  think ;  but  that  Melvyn  was 
certainly  a  very  happy  fellow.  Virtue  and 
candour,  however,  in  the  shape  of  the  Duchess 

of  C  ,  refused  to  believe  the  whole  to  be 

any  thing  but  a  base  conspiracy  against  the 
fame  of  an  innocent  woman.  And  against  the 
argument  that,  as  Melvyn's  character  as  a  roan 
of  honour  was  unblemished,  he  could  not  be 
villain  enough  to  have  contrived  such  a  dia- 
bolical scheme,  she  set  the  equally  unblemish- 
ed and  much  higher  character  of  the  accused 
Lady  Shirley ;  and  contended  that  it  was  more 
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likely  that  the  wounded  pride  and  disappointed 
passion  of  a  rejected  lover  should  lead  him  to 
take  even  such  far-fetched  and  difficult  revenge, 
than  that  a  woman  of  such  sound  principles 
and  pure  conduct  should  be  guilty  of  the  im- 
puted crime. 

While,  such  was  the  influence  of  the  duch- 
ess in  every  view  most  creditable  to  the  best 
interests  of  women,  that  she  made  many  con- 
verts to  her  opinion,  and  the  severe  and  hasty 
belief  of  the  earl  was  harshly  commented 
upon;  but  by  no  one  more  than  by  Mrs.  De- 
laney,  who,  now  that  her  ffreat-niece  Lady 
Shirley  was  no  longer  an  object  of  jealousy 
but  of  pity,  entered  into  her  defence  with 
eagerness  the  most  persevering,  and  declared 
her  to  be  in  her  opinion  the  most  injured  of 
women ;  while  her  husband,  with  whom  she 
was  constantly  (juarrellin^,  and  whose  gallan- 
tries made  her  incessantly  unhappy,  assured 
her  sarcastically  that  be  should  think  it  right 
to  look  narrowly  after  her  conduct,  lest  gallan- 
try should  be  a  family  failing. 

But  while  opinions  were  thus  divided  re- 
spectipg  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  calum- 
niated Catherine,  there  was  one  being  on 
whom  the  conviction  of  her  entire  innocence 
was  every  day  and  every  hour  forcing  itself 
still  more  and  more ;  and  when  removed  from 
every  influence  but  that  of  the  recollection  of 
her  piety  and  her  virtue.  Lord  Shirley  became 
convinced  that  she  had  been  the  victim  of 
woman's  jealousy,  and  of  unmanly  vengeance. 
And  afler  she  had  been  gone  about  six  months, 
he  resolved  no  longer  to  delay  humbling  him- 
self before  her,  imploring  her  pardon  tor  the 
weakness  of  his  rash  belief,  and  conjuring  her 
to  return  to  him,  and  to  her  children. 

Since  Catherine  had  \efi  him,  never  had 
Lord  Shirley  known  so  easy  a  moment  as  that 
which  succeeded  his  resolution  to  write  to 
Catherine ;  and  when  he  had  written  his  let- 
ter, full  of  all  the  eloquence  of  a  contrite 
heart  and  a  self-reproaching  spirit,  a  weight 
seemed  suddenly  removed  from  his  soul,  which 
had  before  seemed  likely  to  deprive  him  of 
reason ;  and  the  idea  of  Catherine's  return,  and 
conviction  of  Catherine's  innocence,  ultimately 
engrossed  smd  gratified  his  imagination. 

The  evemng  on  which  he  had  written  this 
letter,  which  was  the  day  six  months  of  Ca- 
therine's leaving  England,  as  Lord  Shirley 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  middle  room  of  the 
suite  I  have  before  described,  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  Catherine,  the  door  of  the 
bow-window  room  behind  him  was  suddenly 
thrown  open,  and  a  tall  and  almost  gigantic 
figure  appeared.  Lord  Shirley  instantly  con- 
cluding that  it  was  the  man  of  the  balcony, 
who  had  visited  Catherine  in  the  same  man- 
ner, instantly  arose,  and  was  fiercely  approach- 
ing him.  But,  taking  a  brace  of  horse-pistols 
from  under  his  coat,  the  man  exclaimed,  Keep 
your  distance,  or  you  are  a  dead  man.  And 
you  are  also  a  dead  man  unless  ydu  sit  quiet- 


ly down,  while  I  h^ve  some  serious  talk  with 
you,  not  once  attempting  to  ring  for  your  ser- 
vants." 

Lord  Shirley  immediately  saw  his  danger, 
and  promised  quiet  obedience  to  his  extraordi- 
nary guest.  Besides,  his  curiosity  was  much 
excited  relative  to  this  man ;  and  he  hoped  he 
was  now  going  to  hear  an  explanation  of  his 
connexion  with  Catherine,  while  he  shuddered 
at  the  same  time  with  apprehension  lest  he 
should  be  also  going  to  hear  that  the  being 
before  him  was  her  first  love ;  in  short,  the 
identical  Jack  Lawson,  of  whom  the  youths 
at  Somerset  House  had  declared  her  to  be 
^«  so  devilish  fond ;"  while  he  also  knew  him 
to  be  the  man  whose  mysterious  intercourse 
with  her,  to  which  accident  made  him  privy, 
had  emboldened  Melvyn,  as  he  himself  de- 
clared, to  address  her  in  the  language  of  il- 
licit love. 

Sit  down,  and  I  will  listen  to  you,"  said 
Lord  Shirley.  "  I  have  never  seen  you  before, 
as  you  now  appear;  but  it  is  probable  that,  if 
I  saw  you  as  you  are,  I  should  know  you  per- 
sonally." 

Yon  shall  soon  judge  of  that,"  replied  the 
stranger;  and  pulling  on*  his  red  wig  and  mus- 
tachios,and  the  black  patch  he  that  night  wore 
over  his  eye,  a  face  and  head  of  uncommon 
beauty  presented  themselves  to  Lord  Shirley's 
view,  and  features  and  a  countenance  familiar 
to  him. 

Yes,  once  seen,  you  cannot  be  forgotten," 
cried  the  earl ;  and  I  remember  to  have  seen 
you  at  parade  in  my  grenadier  troop." 

**True,  and  I  am  a  deserter  thence;  but 
these  pistols  secure  me  from  being  taken, 
though  in  the  presence  of  my  commanding 
officer." 

"  They  do ;  and  would  even  if  I  wished  to 
seize  you — and  I  am  sure  I  do  not,"  he  added, 
sighing  deeply. 

The  stranger  heard  his  sigh,  and  understood 
it;  and  for  a  while  his  eyes  lost  much  of  their 
ferocity.  At  this  moment  the  earl's  eyes  met 
his ;  and  starring  at  the  conviction  that  now 
burst  upon  his  mind,  I  am  now  sure,"  he 
exclaimed,  '*that  I  know  who  you  are,  un- 
told." For  in  that  singular  but  striking  and 
regular  beauty ;  and  that  expression,  now  fierce 
and  now  kind,  now  mournful  and  now  disdain- 
ful. Lord  Shirley  beheld  a  manly  likeness  of 
Lucy  Merle,  and  was  convinced  that  this  mys- 
terious being  must  be  her  broUier;  and  he  con- 
cluded also,  that  the  likeness  in  her,  which  he 
had  oilen  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  trace,  was 
to  the  young  recruit  he  had  seen  when  he  was 
with  his  regiment. 

"Well,  who  am  I  then!"  asked  the  de- 
serter. 

"  I  believe  you  must,  from  the  likeness  you 
bear  her,  be  the  brother  of  Lucy  Merle,  though 
I  never  knew  or  suspected  that  she  had  a  bro- 
ther." 

"  No— you  can't  suppose  I  was  a  brother  to 
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boast  of,"  replied  he  with  a  bitter  smile ;  "  but 
I  am  her  brother;  and  I  am  come  to  tell  you 
my  story,  because  I  hope  what  I  have  to  say 
may  serve  that  angel,  of  whom  you  have 
proved  vourself  unworthy,  by  believing  her 
guilty  of  impossible  crimes  to  such  a  being  as 
she  is.*' 

«*  Proceed,"  said  the  earl,  "  I  am  all  atten- 
tion." 

Afler  a  pause  of  some  emotion  Lawson 
Merle  began  his  narration ;  and  declared  him- 
self to  have  been,  even  from  his  earliest  ^ears, 
the  slave  to  profligacy,  and  the  companion  of 
the  low  and  the  vicious ; — ^that  his  father,  tired 
of  maintaining  him  and  of  answering  his  de- 
mands for  money,  had  cas(  him  off  at  H  very 
early  age ;  and  that  his  mother  had  continued 
to  see  and  assist  him,  till  poverty  prevented 
her  doing  the  latter,  and  his  father  having  be- 
come a  bankrupt  sailed'  fbr  America.  Soon 
aiVer,  his  mother  removed  to  London,  and 
took  charge  of  Miss  Shirley.  He  meanwhile 
joined  a  gang  of  smugglers;  and  having  been 
severely  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  some 
excisemen,  whence  he  contrived  to  escape 
with  his  liberty,  he  had  prevailed  on  bis  mo- 
ther to  admit  him  into  her  house,  and  nurse 
him  during  his  very  painful  confinement.  Dur- 
ing his  recovery,  filiss  Shirley  used  to  conde- 
scend to  assist  Lucy  in  endeavours  to  amuse 
and  amend  him;  and  by  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  other  good  books  to  him,  she  had  endea- 
voured to  teach  him  the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
lead  a  sinner  t»  repentance,  by  disclosing  to 
him  the  only  path  to  salvation.  But,  while 
vainly  endeavouring  to  inspire  Lawson  Merle 
with  piety,  Catherine  unfortunately  inspired 
him  with  love ;  and  in  a  moment  of  ungovern- 
able passion  he  dared  to  own  his  regard  and 
sue  for  a  return. 

When  the  deserter  reached  this  period  of 
his  story.  Lord  Shirley  turned  very  pale,  and 
a  sort  of  indignant,  disdainful  expression, 
spite  of  himself,  w^as  visible  in  his  counte- 
nance. But  his  strange  guest  seemed  not  to 
heed  it,  and  went  on  as  follows : 

*•  You  may  think  I  was  a  very  impudent 
dog  to  do  this,  my  lord,  and  so  I  was  perhaps ; 
but  women  had  flattered  me  on  my  person ; 
and  I  was  fool  enough  to  suppose  all  women 
pretty  much  alike ;  but  that  angel  taught  me 
to  know  better.  (Here  Lord  Shirley  began 
to  breathe  freely  again.)  You  may  think  she 
put  herself  in  a  passion,  and  so  forth ;  but 
then  I  should  only  have  thought  her  coy,  and 
persisted  to  tease  her ; — but  no  such  thing — 
coolly,  calmly,  and  like  a  lady,  she  thanked 
me  for  my  high  opinion  of  her ;  but  assured 
me,  had  I  been  an  emperor,  instead  of  poor 
Lawson  Merle,  that  sne  never  could  have 
loved  me,  as  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  love 
a  man  of  vicious  habits  and  profligate  princi- 
ples ;  but  that  she  trusted  my  being  capable 
of  loving  her  was  a  proof  I  was  not  wholly 
irreclaimable,  and  that  I  had  her  best  wishes 


and  her  prayers.  Her  cold  manner,  and  her 
rational  way  of  talking,  immediately  con- 
vinced me  that  she  had  not  the  least  liking 
to  me ;  so,  feeling  desperate,  I  threatened  to 
kill  myself.  But  she  advised  me  not,  for  my 
own  sake,  as  I  was  not  fit  to  die ; — this  made 
me  still  more  declare  that  I  would  kill  myself, 
in  order  to  frighten  her  into  giving  me  hope. 
But  she  assured  me  that  she  only  despised  me 
the  more  for  the  base,  unworthy  threat,  and 
that  my  death  would  not  sit  heavy  on  her 
conscience,  if  I  put  my  threat  into  execution. 
Well,  I  did  her  one  good  service,  however ; 
for  I  bullied  away  that  rascal,  that  Melyyn. 
O,  that  I  had  done  more !  that  I  had  killed 
him !" 

Here  indignant  emotion,  in  which  Lord 
Shirley  participated,  deprived  the  deserter  of 
the  power  of  utterance.  At  length  he  con- 
tinued thus : — Yes ;  the  scoundrel  dared  to 
follow  her,  dared  to  think  of  her,  not  as  I  did, 
but  as  what  I  will  not  name ;  but  I  *  scared 
his  coward  soul,'  as  the  woman  says  in  the 
play;  I  forbade  him  to  walk  before  our  door, 
and  trembling  and  sneakingly  he  obeyed." 
«♦  Villain  !'^  muttered  Lorci  Shirley. 

Ay,  I  am  pure  to  him ;  for  I,  with  all  my 
faults,  never  wronged  innocence ;  and  yet  this 
fellow  you  could  believe,  Lord  Shirley,  rather 
than  your  angel  wife !" 

Go  on ;  I  have  suffered  enough  for  my 
fault." 

"'Well, '  as  soon  as  my  health  returned, 
habit  and  necessity,  and  the  despair  of  my 
heart,  drove  me  to  my  old  haunts  and  my  old 
associates.  One  day  I  wanted  money,  and  I 
knew  my  mother  had  saved  that  very  sum  to 
send  my  father.  Accordingly,  I  came  to  her 
and  insisted  on  having  it;  she  refused,  and  in 
her  presence  I  broke  open  her  bureau,  took  the 
money,  and  left  the  house.  Soon  after,  I  en- 
listed in  your  grenadier  troop  ;  whence,  as  you 
know,  I  deserted.  But  now,  before  I  go  on, 
I  will  explain  the  secret,  that  has,  I  find,  been 
made  use  of  by  that  Melvyn  in  order  to  involve 
Lady  Shirley  in  suspicion." 

"Ha!  I  am  all  attention,"  said  Lord  Shir- 
ley." 

"Why,  when  I  had  robbed  mjr  poor  mo- 
ther, she,  who  is  a  violent,  vindictive  woman, 
fell  on  her  knees  before  Miss  Shirley  and  Lucy, 
whom  her  screams  had  called  into  the  room : 
and  after  telling  them  what  I  had  done,  she 
was  beginning  to  curse  me  in  the  most  horri- 
ble manner,  when  the  terrified  girls  stopped 
her,  and  conjured  her  to  forbear.  My  mother 
had  been  long  ashamed  of  me,  and  neither  «he 
nor  my  father  ever  spoke  of  me;  but  Miss 
Shirley,  disapproving  with  her  christian  spirit 
this  unnatural  disregard  even  of  a  guilty  child 
like  me,  used  always  to  talk  of  me,  and  en- 
couraged Lucy  to  do  so  too.  My  mother, 
therefore,  in  order  to  secure  herself  from  any 
future  mention  of  one  whom  she  thought  a  dis- 
grace to  her,  declared  to  Miss  Shirley,  that 
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unless  she  would  take  a  solemn  oath  never  to 
acknowledge  to  any  one  that  she  had  a  son, 
and  never  to  name  me  to  her  or  any  one  else, 
or  even  seem  to  know  of  my  existence,  she 
would  call  down  the  most  awful  curses  on  ray 
head.  The  idea  of  hearing  a  parent  curse  a 
child  was  too  horrible  to  be  enaured  by  either 
Miss  Shirley  or  poor  Lucy;  and  they  both 
took  the  oath  required  of  them  by  my  mother. 
Yes,  yes ;  my  ihother  did  not  curse  me.  Miss 
Shirley  prevented  that — God  bless  her ! — No, 
no-— she  did  not  curse  me !"  And  forgetting 
that  he  left  his  pistols  at  the  command  of  Lord 
Shirley,  the  wretched  man  started  up,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  agony  insup- 
portable. Lord  Shirley  rose  also;  and  then 
the  deserter  aware  of  his  defenceless  state, 
turned  hastily  round,  looking  wistfully  at  the 
pistols.  But  one  glance  at  tne  tearful  eyes  of 
Lord  Shirley  re-assured  him;  and  the  earl 
kindly  approaching  him,  said,  Sit  down  and 
compose  yourself;  your  present  agony  shows 
me  that  you  are  not  yet  lost  to  all  hope  of 
amendment,  and  you  may  command  my  servi- 
ces to  the  utmost.  Nay,  believe  me,  whatever 
agony  Catherine's  secret  has  cost  me,  I  care 
not,  since  it  was  the  means  of  saving  you  from 
a  parent's  curse." 

The  poor  man  wrung  Lord  Shirley's  hand 
in  silence;  but  the  next  moment  exclaimed 
with  a  hoarse  voice,  Lord  Shirley,  do  not 
think  to  make  me  like  you !  I  hate  you  V  it  is 
my  pride  to  hate  you  for  your  usage  of  her ; 
and  1  scorn  to  owe  you  an  obligation."  Then 
seizing  one  of  his  pistols,  he  stood  looking  on 
the  earl  in  fierce  defiance. 

Be  it  as  you  please,"  said  Lord  Shirley, 
coldly.  And  the  deserter  continued ;  Well, 
having  deserted,  I  came  to  London  in  disguise, 
and  there  I  heard  that  Miss  Shirley  was  living 
with  her  grandfather,  and  going  to  be  married 
to  you.  The  idea  of  her  belonging  to  another, 
maddened  me  with  jealousy.  You  may  re- 
member that  you  reproved  me  on  the  parade 
for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  you  observed 
how  insolently  I  regarded  you." 

"  Yes ;  and  when  your  sister  looked  angry, 
I  always  wondered  what  and  who  it  was  that 
sl^  reminded  me  of." 

"  Well,  from  that  hour  I  was  prepared  to 
bate  you ;  and  your  being  my  rival  made  me 
hate  you  most  fiercely.  I  wrote  such  a  letter 
to  Miss  Shirley  !  a  letter  threatening  your  life. 
Yes ;  and  a«  she  had  seen  me  in  disguise,  she 
saw  and  knew  me  in  the  crowd  as  you  led  her 
along  the  piazza  at  St.  James's.  I  saw  her 
turn  pale  with  terror,  and  I  had  a  malignant 
pleasure  in  alarming  her  for  your  life." 

Now  then  her  mysterious  emotion  is  ex- 
plained— and  how  satisfactorily  !" 

**Ay,  and  depend  upon  it,  as  satisfactorily 
will  every  other  appearance  against  her  be 
cleared  up.  Luckily  for  you  and  her,  I  was 
soon  after  forced  to  ffy  for  my  life,  and  to  leave 
England.   I  returned  and  found  you  married  ! 


The  evening  I  climbed  up  your  balcony  I  was 
half  drunk,  and,  when  I  did  it,  did  not  know 
what  I  intended  to  do,  when  I  got  there ;  but 
that  Toice,  that  look,  when  she  commanded 
me  to  disappear,  sobered  me  instantly,  and,  as 
usual,  made  her  obeyed.  But  Oh,  what  a 
rage  I  was  in  when  I  found  that  fellow  in  the 
crowd  below,  and  on  losing  my  disguise  saw 
that  he  knew  me  again !" 

I  am  anxious  indeed,"  said  Lord  Shirley, 

to  know  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the 
intercourse  relative  to  you,  which  existed  be- 
tween Lady  Shirley  and  him." 

"I  will  tell  you  —  One  morning,  Melvyn 
with  one  or  two  more  came  by  way  of  frolic 
to  the  Finish  in  Covent  Garden,  where  I  was 
drinking  and  smoking.  The  sight  of  him  was 
poison  to  me ;  but  he  called  me  on  one  side, 
and  ofiered  me  for  Lady  Shirley's  sake,  as  he 
knew  that  she  was  interested  in  me,  his  purse 
and  interest  in  any  thing  I  would  command  ; 
and  that  he  would  consult  with  her  how  best 
to  serve  me.  He  then  asked  my  name.  I  re- 
fused to  give  it;  but  one  of  my  companions 
called  me  Jack  Lawson,  the  name  I  went 
by." 

Lord  Shirley  here  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  for 
he  recollected  only  too  well  the  name  of  Jack 
Lawson. 

"  I  suppose,"  continued  Merle,  «*  that  on 
pretence  of  wanting  to  contrive  to  do  some- 
thing for  me,  he  got  Lady  Shirley  to  talk  to 
him.  I  told  him  that  I  scorned  to  have  any 
thin^  to  say  to  him ;  and  hoped  I  had  got  rid 
of  hira,  for  I  saw  that  he  wanted  to  get  out  of 
me  what  I  was  or  had  been  to  Lady  Shirley. 
But  he  came  again  in  search  of  me  to  the 
Finish,  and  found  me  there ;  and  then,  when 
be  began  to  pump  me,  I  told  him  if  he  did  not 
go  away  I 'd  knock  him  down ;  and  the  das- 
tard never  appeared  again.  Well,  I  have  little 
more  to  say ;  except  that  one  night  as  I  passed 
the  back  part  of  this  house,  I  saw  Lady  Shir- 
ley pass  the  bow-window  with  a  candle  in 
her  hand;  and  being  in  liquor  I  resolved  to 
scale  the  window  and  talk  with  her  once 
more ;  and  you  know  that  I  did  io.^^ 

"  Yes,  yes — I  know  it  but  too  well  1"  re- 
plied Lord  Shirley  sighing. 

"  Soon  after  I  went  to  Guernsey,  where  in 
a  coffee-house,  I  overheard  one  gentleman  re- 
lating to  another  the  whole  story  of  Lady 
Shirley  and  this  rascal;  and  that  Melvyn  had 
declared  he  was  no  seducer,  but  that  his 
knowledge  that  Lady  Shirley  had  a  secret 
unknown  to  her  husband,  relating  to  a  very 
handsome  man  who  had  appeared  in  a  bal- 
cony, had  first  emboldened  him  to  make  love 
to  her.  I  was  almost  frantic  at  what  I  heard ; 
and  starting  up,  I  exclaimed  with  a  horrible 
oath,  *That  Melvyn  is  a  liar  and  a  villain, 
and  Lady  Shirle'y  an  injured  angel !'  I  then 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  never  rested  till  I 
was  on  board  ship,  and  was  landed  in  Eng- 
land, and  reached  your  house.   Yes,  thought 
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I,  at  all  risks  to  myself  I  will  come  and  jus- 
tify her  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  ;  and  if  1 
lose  my  life  in  her  service,  it  will  be  well 
lost; — For  with  Melvyn,"  added  he,  with  a 
terrible  expression  of  countenance,  *^  I  have 
yet  to  settle !" 

**And  now,*'  said  he  rising,  **I  have  no 
more  business  here." 

"Stay,  and  receive  my  best  thanks,"  said 
Lord  Shirley;  "and  something  more  that  will 
reward  your  generous  zeal." 

"Thanks!  you  owe  me  none.  I  came  for 
her  sake,  not  yours — and  reward,  except  the 
reward  of  my  own  heart,  I  scorn." 

"  You  will  not  scorn  the  reward  I  have  to 
offer — Read  that  letter."  It  was  the  letter  to 
Catherine. 

Lawson  Merle  did  read  the  letter,  and  with 
strong  emotion.  Then  returning  it  he  said, 
"  Now  I  forgive  you,"  and  retreated  suddenly 
the  way  he  came. — But  not  with  his  presence 
vanished  his  image,  or  the  recollection  of  him, 
from  Lord  Shirley's  mind ;  and  with  his  wont- 
ed benevolence  he  began  to  contrive  schemes 
to  serve  and  save  the  wretched  man,  spite  of 
himself.  But  so  sweet  and  so  sure,  however 
unconsciously  felt,  is  the  influence  of  a  truly 
virtuous  and  pious  woman,  that  Lord  Shirley, 
while  meditating  how  to  serve  Lawson  Merle, 
was  referring  in  idea  every  thing  he  intended 
to  do,  to  the  opinion  of  his  absent  wife;  and, 
owing  to  the  active  piety  which  he  had  caught 
from  her,  was  bent  as  much  on  the  spiritual 
improvement  as  on  the  temporal  good  of  the 
object  of  his  benevolent  anxiety.  And  even 
when  most  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
Catherine's  guilt,  he  had  always  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  her  regular  and  pious  habits  and  or- 
dinances in  the  government  of  his  family. 
He  had  even  bitterly  repented  having  been 
led  by  an  intemperate  wish  of  revenge  into 
the  crime  of  duelling, — a  crime,  of  the  magni- 
tude of  which,  in  a  professed  Christian  and 
sincere  believer,  she  and  she  alone  had  taught 
him  to  be  sensible ;  and  while  in  every  habit 
of  his  life  he  still  felt  and  acknowledged  her 
pure  and  even  holy  influence,  how  often,  and 
at  last  how  thoroughly,  had  the  conviction 
'forced  itself  on  his  mind,  that  the  woman 
who,  by  a  constant  series  of  virtuous,  pious, 
and  consistent  conduct,  had  acquired  such  an 
ascendency  over  his  feelings  and  actions,  could 
inot,  however  appearances  might  be  against 
her,  be  capable  of  deserving  the  slightest  im- 
;putaiion  of  guilt! 

Lord  Shirley  had  passed  nearly  an  hour  in 
reverie  on  this  and  other  subjects,  when  a  ring- 
ing at  the  gate  was  heard ;  and  the  servant 
•rushed  in,  telling  his  lord  that  a  man  wounded 
and  apparently  dying  had  been  found  in  the 
Toad"  near  the  park  gates ;  and  he  begged  to 
know  what  was  to  be  done  with  him.  Lord 


Shirley  gave  orders  for  his  instant  admittance, 
and  desired  that  the  nearest  surgeon  might  be 
sent  for.  Then  hastening  himself  to  see  that 
his  orders  were  executed  m  the  best  possible 
manner,  he  met  the  servants  bearing  in  the 
wounded  man;  and  beheld  with  unutterable 
emotion  the  wretched  brother  of  Lucy  Merle ! 
At  first.  Lord  Shirley  was  too  much  affected 
to  speak ;  and  the  wounded  man,  seeing  his 
emotion,  turned  on  him  a  look  expressive  of 
gratitude. 

"  Let  the  least  noisy  room  in  the  house  be 
got  ready,"  cried  Lord  Shirley.  "My  poor 
fellow  !''  be  added,  "  as  this  sad  accident  was 
to  happen,  I  am  glad  it  happened  here,  as  we 
will  take  good  care  of  you.'' 

The  poor  man,  to  whom  the  language  of 
kindness  from  any  one  had  long  been  a  stran- 
ger, felt  his  lip  quiver  with  sensations  unusual 
to  it,  and  again  he  thanked  Lord  Shirley  by 
his  eyes. 

"  How  did  this  happen  1"  asked  Lord  Shir- 
ley. 

"  I  will  tell  you  some  other  time  when  we 
are  alone,"  whispered  Merle.  And  the  cham- 
ber being  ready,  he  was  conveyed  to  it,  fol- 
lowed by  Lord  Shirley. 

When  alone  with  him,  he  told  the  earl  that 
he  had  been  way-laid  by  a  couple  of  excise- 
men, who  owed  him  a  grudge,  and  had  been 
on  the  watch  for  his  return  from  Guernsey ; 
that  one  of  them  had  treacherously  shot  him  in 
the  back,,  while  be  was  defending  himself 
against  the  other ;  and  that  fancying  him  dead 
and  hearing  some  one  coming  up,  they  had  run 
away,  leaving  him  senseless  and  bleeding  on 
the  ground. 

Luckily,  the  servants  met  the  surgeon  near 
the  park  gates ;  and  with  no  little  anxiety  did 
Lora  Shirley  await  his  opinion  of  the  poor 
sufferer's  wound ;  as,  however  worthless  his 
life,  the  idea  that  he  had  risked  it  for  the  sake 
of  Catherine,  and  that  but  on  her  account  he 
would  still  have  been  safe  at  Guernsey,  gave 
great  pain  to  tlie  heart  of  Lord  Shirley,  and 
made  the  wretched  man  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest in  his  eyes.  The  unhappy  young  man 
was  perfectly  conscious ;  and  as  Lord  Shirley, 
bending  over  him  and  kindly  supporting  his 
languid  head,  expressed  his  sorrow  for  his 
situation,  especially  as  he  had  suffered  from 
his  exertions  in  Lady  Shirley's  cause,  a  look 
of  satisfaction  lightea  up  the  fast-closing  eye 
of  the  sufferer;  and  when  Lord  Shirley  added, 
"  I  am  going  to  send  for  the  very  best  advice 
from  London,"  the  dying  man  turned  his  eyes 
with  a  most  touching  expression  of  gratitude 
on  his  anxious  supporter,  and,  seizing  his 
hand,  pressed  it  affectionately  to  his  bosom. 
It  was  the  last  effort  of  expiring  nature ;  and 
a(\er  one  short  struggle  all  was  entirely 
over.  • 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

LucT  McRLi*8  Toyage  to  America,  though 
of  longer  duration  than  an  American  voyage 
generally  is,  was  marked  by  no  very  interest- 
ing event,  and  productive  of  little  variety. 
Had  Lucy  wished  it,  she  might  have  been  the 
object  of  even  marked  attention  to  many  of  the 
gentlemen  on  board  ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
one  of  her  fellow-passengers,  an  opulent  mer- 
chant at  Philadelphia,  was  desirous  of  trying 
his  fortune  with  her  as  a  lover.  Bat  as  Lucy 
was  firmly  resolved  never  to  marry,  she  always 
on  principle  discouraged  attentions  from  the 
other  sex ;  and  her  disappointed  lover  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  addressing  a  single  word  to 
her,  except  in  reply  to  the  questions  which  she 
addressed  generally  to  the  Americans  on  board, 
relative  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
country  which  she  was  going  to  inhabit. — ^At 
length  land  drew  near,  and  Lucy  was  wel- 
comed on  shore  by  her  expecting  parents. 

It  was  some  years  now  since  Lucy  had 
seen  her  father ;  and  little  aware  how  sottish 
habits  impair  the  beauty  of  person  and  of  coun- 
tenance, and  still  less  that  such  had  been  the 
habits  of  her  faUier,  —  that  father  whom  she 
had  fondly  imagined  a  model  of  republican 
virtue,  as  he  professed  republican  pnnciples, 
— she  almost  started  back  with  surprise  and 
grief  at  hearing  herself  hailed  by  the  endear- 
ing name  of  child,  by  a  squalid,  bloated,  fee- 
ble being,  in  whose  still  fine  outline  only 
could  she  trace  any  resemblance  to  that  image 
which  her  fancy  had  so  long  delighted  to  re- 
tain. And  as  she  threw  herself  on  his  neck, 
tears  of  apprehension  and  disappointment 
mingled  with  those  of  tenderness  and  wel- 
come. 

She  found  that  Mr.  Merle  had  obtained  em- 
ployment as  clerk  in  a  merchant's  house,  and 
that  her  mother  by  keeping  a  little  day-school 
was  endeavouring  to  increase  their  little  in- 
come, which  the  expensive  habits  of  her  hus- 
band had  always  forestalled.  Great  therefore 
was  the  delight  of  the  parents,  and  still  great- 
er that  of  the  affectionate  daughter,  to  know 
that  the  bounty  of  the  General  had  bestowed 
on  the  latter  an  income  sufficient  for  all  the 
reasonable  wants  both  of  them  and  herself ; 
and  as  Mr.  Merle's  increasing  infirmities  made 
all  application  to  business  painful  to  him,  and 
the  employment  which  his  necessity  obliged 
him  to  had  always  been  humbling  to  his  pnde, 
he  eagerly  resigned  it,  and  desired  that  his 
wife  would  also  give  up  teaching  A  B  C  to 
babies.  But  Lucy,  and  Mrs.  Merle  also, 
thought  it  better  that  she  should  continue  her 
school  long  enough  to  be  able  to  make  its 
emoluments  suflicient  to  pay  off  some  of  the 
debts  they  had  contracted ;  and  Mr.  Merle  re- 
luctantly consented,  as  his  pride  was  much 
hurt  by  the  consciousness,  that  even  in  this 
republican  land  his  wife  was  considered  as 


not  visitable  by  the  rich  and  powerful,  because 
she  kept  a  school. 

It  seemed  as  if  Catherine  had  foreseen  that 
Lucy  would  find  her  improvident  father  in  a 
state  of  insolvency ;  since,  besides  the  very 
handsome  supply  of  clothes  which  she  had 
insisted  on  bestowing  on  Lucy,  far  more  than 
sufficient  as  an  outfit  for  her  voyage,  she  had 
enclosed  in  a  most  affectionate  letter  bills  of 

exchange  on  a  house  at  ,  which,  in  case 

she  wanted  more  than  her  half-year's  dividend 
for  any  immediate  emergency,  were  converti- 
ble into  money  directly ;  and  such  was  the 
state  of  her  father^s  affairs,  that  Lucy  was 
glad  to  avail  herself  immediately  of  the  pre- 
cautionary kindness  of  her  generous  friend. 
Nor  did  Lucy's  pride  object  to  her  receiving 
pecuniary  obligation  from  the  friend  she  loved. 
Had  I  been  in  her  situation  I  would  have  done 
the  same  for  her,  thought  Lucy ;  and  that  con- 
sciousness removed  all  objections. 

But  Lucy  and  her  parents  needed  not  have 
wanted  any  thing  that  money  could  procure, 
could  the  rormer  have  borne  to  listen  to  the 
addresses  of  the  merchant  who  had  been  her 
fellow-passenger  to  America;  and  so  liberal 
were  his  offers  to  her,  that  she  underwent 
much  persecution  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merle  on 
the  subject  But  Lucy,  supported  by  con- 
scious integrity,  was  firm  in  her  refusal  even 
to  give  her  lover  an  opportunity  of  winning 
her  affections. 

"You  know,"  she  said  to  her  parents, 
"  that  my  own  peculiar  feelings  and  my  ideas 
of  moral  rectitude  will  not  suffer  me  to  marry 
any  one;  therefore  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of 
exposing  either  myself  or  another  to  the  mise- 
ry of  a  hopeless  attachment." 

At  her  scruples  they  laughed ;  against  her 
obstinacy  they  inveighed ;  but  Lucy  persisted, 
and  her  lover  reluctantly  withdrew. 

To  resign  the  idea  of  marriage  with  this 
gentleman,  and  with  two  others  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  no  trial  to  the  heart  of  Lucy 
Merle,  and  she  hoped  that  she  should  never 
know  tl\e  feeling  of  hopeless  love.  But  the 
time  was  at  hand  when  she  was  doomed  to 
experience  its  power,  and  from  a  quarter 
whence  she  little  expected;  and  she  learnt 
too  soon  that  the  path  of  rigid  duty  is  rarely 
one  of  flowers  and  sunshine. 

It  was  soon  only  too  evident  that  her  father 
was  rapidly  declining,  the  victim  of  his  in- 
temperance. Luckily  for  Lucy's  comfort  she 
retained  for  him  no  affection  but  that  of  habit; 
so  thoroughly  did  she  now  appreciate  his  cha- 
racter, and  see  in  his  conduct  the  slave  of 
self-indulgence,  not  the  temperate,  self-deny- 
ing republican.  Still  it  was  very  painful  to 
her  to  know  that  he  was  every  day  drawing 
nearer  to  his  dissolution,  the  victim  of  his 
vices— and  those  vices  unrepented  of.  But 
for  her  to  minister  to  this  callous,  vitiated 
mind,  she  knew  to  be  impossible ;  all  there- 
fore diat  she  could  do  she  did  to  the  utmost  of 
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her  power ;  and  as  going  from  place  to  place 
by  water  carriage  was  the  greatest  relief  of 
which  his  restless  malady  was  susceptible, 
Lucy  procured  for  him  every  abcommcMdation 
necessary  to  make  these  voyages  as  little  fa- 
tiguing to  him  as  possible;  and  sometimes 
there  were  persons  on  board  these  moving  ho- 
tels, as  some  of  these  boats  might  be  c^led, 
whose  power  of  anecdote  amused  the  other- 
wise initable  invalid. 

One  day,  while  they  were  on  board  a  ves- 
sel of  this  description,  a  smart  English  ser- 
vant came  out  of  one  of  these  apartments,  and 
begged  to  know  whether  any  lady  had  a  bot- 
tle of  salts  or  aromatic  vinegar,  as  his  lord 
was  very  ill  with  the  headache. 

The  servant  probably  spoke  of  his  lord  with 
an  air  of  consequence,  and  as  if  he  expected 
to  excite  in  his  American  hearers  as  much  re- 
spect by  that  appellation  as  it  would  have  pro- 
cured him  from  English  ones.  But  he  was 
mistaken ;  and  a  native  American  replied  ra- 
ther coarsely,  we  republicans,  friend,  do  not 
U8&  such  things, — they  may  do  very  well  for 
/ordt,  but  not  for  men.^^  And  the  man  was 
retiring  disappointed  and  distressed,  when 
'Lucy  eteppea  forward,  and  offered  him  a  vtfio- 
grilia  which  Catherine  had  given  her,  and  on 
which  was  engraved  the  name « of  Catherine 
Shirley. 

This  action  of  Lucy*s  was  witnessed  with 
a  sarcastic  smile ;  but  she  regarded  it  not ;  she 
would  have  done  the  same  for  any  one  who 
needed  assistance ;  and  the  idea  of  assisting 
an  English  lord  was  pleasant  to  her  feelings, 
since  for  the  sake  of  Lord  Shirley  she  was  in- 
clined to  think  complacently  of  the  whole 
peerage. 

Of  Lord  Livesay  she  rarely  thought;  but 
when  she  did,  it  was  with  a  deling  of  grati- 
tude for  his  intentions  towards  herself,  and 
respect  for  the  rational  self-command  which 
had  led  him  to  fly  from  the  temptation  to 
which  it  would  have  been  weak  in  him  to 
yield.  Still  it  was  not  without  surprise  min- 
gled with  pleasurable  emotion,  that, ,  issuing 
from  a  contiguous  apartment  with  her  tfina- 
mlia  in  his  hand,  Lucy  beheld  Lord  Livesay 
himself;  who,  seeing  the  name  of  Catherine 
Shirley  on  the  box,  had  felt  curious  to  know 
who  the  beautiful  younff  lady  was,  as  his  ser- 
vant described  her  to  be,  that  possessed  a 
trinket  bearing  a  name  so  honoured  and  so 
beloved ;  nor  could  the  young  peer  discover 
without  excessive  delight  that  the  possessor 
of  the  valuable  trinket  was  Lucy  Merle. 

Pleasure  sparkled  almost  equally  in  the 
eyes  of  both,  and  deepened  the  mantling  co- 
lour of  their  cheeks  on  this  unexpected  rencon- 
tre ;  though,  afier  the  first  joylul  emotion  at 
meeting  had  subsided,  Lucy's  manner  resumed 
its  usual  reserve,  and  Lord  Livesay  saw  that 
b^r  joy  at  seeing  him  was  not  likely  to  be  as 
permanent  as  his  at  meeting  with  her. 

But  he  had  so  much  to  ask,  and  she  so 


much  to  answer,  relative  to  those  in  whom 
tiiey  were  e<}ually  interested,  that  Locy  could 
not  help  giving  the  young  peer  her  almost  un- 
divided attention ;  and  before  the  voyage  was 
at  an  end,  Lucy  found  that  the  thoughtless, 
dissipated  youth,  who  had  been  made  known 
to  her  under  such  unpromising  circumstance, 
was  become  a  reading,  thinking,  industrious 
man,  travelling  for  information,  and  eager  to 
do  all  the  good  which  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease of  fortune  in  America  had  enabled  him 
to  do. 

A  relation  of  his  mother^s  who  was  an  Ame- 
rican, had  died  some  months  previous  to  this 
rencontre  with  Lucy,  and  had  led  him  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land  in  Rhode  Island,  of 
which  he  had  come  over  to  take  possession. 
And  having  made  all  his  slaves  free,  and  in 
every  thing  displayed  the  noble  feelings  of 
his  generous  nature,  he  was  going  the  tour  of 
the  United  States  as  a  private  genSeman  when 
he  met  Lucy  on  board  the  boat* 

When  Lucy  presented  Lord  Livesay  to  her 
parents,  he  blushed,  from  recollecting  that 
Lord  Shirley  (as  one  means  of  disgusting  him 
with  a  marriage  with  the  daughter)  bad  told 
him  that  he  would  make  him  acquainted  with 
the  mother.  And  Lucy,  though  not  conscious 
why  Lord  Livesay  blushed,  felt  herself  blush 
also.  But  the  young  peer  was  agreeably  dis- 
appointed in  Mrs.  Merle's  appearance ;  he  saw 
not  her  vulgarity ;  for  he  had  not  lately  asso- 
ciated with  women  of  much  refinement,  and 
Mrs.  Merle  was,  he  thought,  quite  on  a  par  in 
breeding  with  her  republican  neighbours,  while 
in  point  of  beauty  she  was  excelled  only  by  her 
daughter.  And  Mr.  Merle's  manners  were  cer- 
tainly those  of  a  gentleman.  Long  before  the 
termination  of  the  voyage  obliged  Lord  Live- 
say to  take  leave  of  his  new  acquaintances, 
his  preference  of  Lucy  had  become  a  decided 
passion,  and  he  had  resumed  his  intention  of 
paying  his  addresses  to  her,  —  "For  why," 
thought  Lord  Livesay,  "  should  not  I  live  in 
America  1  With  her,  I  should  be  happy  any- 
where ;  and  her  country  shall  be  my  country ; 
— and  here,  where  all  ranks  are  equal,  no  one 
can  object  to  my  choice  on  the  ground  of  in- 
equality of  birth." 

To  be  brief;  Lord  Livesay,  though  with- 
held some  time  by  the  timidity  always  atten- 
dant on  true  love,  had  courage  at  last  to  re- 
veal his  passion  to  Lucy,  with  the  delighted 
approbation  of  her  parents,  but  received  from 
her  a  firm  and  positive  rejection, — a  rejection,  i 
too,  so  coldly  and  composedly  given,  that 
Lord  Livesay  could  not  for  a  moment  suspect,  ^ 
that  in  her  heart  there  lived  a  preference  as  | 
decided  and  as  tender  as  his  own ;  and  that  • 
the  woman  who  thus  refused  to  be  his  wife,  I 
felt  for  him  all  the  faithful  and  devoted  fond- 
ness that  distinguishes  a  woman's  love.  Lord  | 
Livesay,  agonized  beyond  the  power  of  words  | 
to  express,  wrung  his  hands  in  silence,  and  j 
rushed  out  of  the  house. 
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I  will  not  describe  the  scene  that  succeeded, 
when  her  parents  were  informed  of  this  second 
and  more  unaccountable  rejection.  But  in  vain 
did  they  argue ;  in  vain  did  they  plead ;  in  vain 
reproach  her  with  her  want  of  x>bedience  and 
filial  piety.  There  is  a  duty,  and  a  strong 
one  too,  that  I  owe  you,"  cried  Lucy,  "  but  it 
is  a  more  binding  one  still  that  I  owe.  to  my 
Creator.  Even  were  it  possible  for  me  to  con- 
quer my  repugnance  to  oecome  the  wife  of  any 
man,  yvh'ile  I  have  a  brother  whose  life  may  be 
at  any  moment  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, and  I  be  therefore  the  means  of  unmerited 
disgrace  to  the  husband  who  had  honoured  me 
by  his  choice even,  I  say,  could  I  conquer 
this  well-principled  reluctance,  I  could  not 
marry  without  being  allowed  to  reveal  the  ex- 
istence of  this  unhappy  brother;  and  that  I 
am  bound  by  oath  not  to  reveal  without  your 
consent^ — which  consent  you  refuse." 

**  To  be  sure,"  exclaimed  her  father ;  "  for 
scarcely  any  man  would  many  you,  if  it  were 
known  what  sort  of  man  your  brother  was ; 
and  you  must  be  an  ungrateful  child,  as  well 
as  a  weak,  foolish  woman,  to  reproach  us  with 
what  we  mean  entirely  for  your  good." 

"To  deceive  the  man  she  manies  cannot 
be  conducive  to  a  woman's  earthly  good ;  for 
accident  might  reveal  the  deception,  and — 

Deception !  it  is  no  deception.  You  are 
not  askea  whether  you  have  a  brother,  there- 
fore you  do  not  deceive  in  not  saying  that  you 
have  one." 

Our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  oh  this  sub- 
ject are  so  totally  at  variance,"  cried  Lucy, 
"  that  we  cannot  talk  on  it;  but  I  must  act  up 
to  my  own  ideas,  not  yours ;  and  I  tell  you, 
once  for  all,  that  if  I  am  allowed  to  reveal  this 
secret  to  Lord  Livesay,  I  will  see  him  again ; 
and  if,  knowing  that  this  disgraceful  con- 
nexion exists,  he  persists  in  wishing  to  marry 
me,  I  am  willing  to  be  his  wife." 

*^No;  you  shall  be  his  wife  without;  for  I 
am  very  sure,"  replied  Mrs.  Merle,  seconded 
by  her  husband,  that  he  will  not  marry  you 
if  he  knows  what  you  have  to  tell  him." 

•*  Then  it  is  my  wish,"  cried  Lucy,  as  she 
left  the  room,  that  he  and  I  may  meet  no 
more."  And  she  said  this  with  so  much  sor- 
row in  her  tone  and  countenance,  that  her 
mother  was  convinced  she  loved  Lord  Live- 
say  ;  and  instantly  despatched  a  note  to  the 
earl,  begging  him  not  to  give  over  his  suit, 
because  she  was  sure  in  her  heart  that  her 
daughter  loved  him. 

Lucy,  meanwhile,  had  locked  herself  into 
her  chamber,  a  prey  to  overwhelming  emotions ; 
amongst  which,  however,  the  consciousness 
of  unblemished  integrity  shone  proudly  pre- 
eminent. I  have  enabled  to  act  up  to 
my  principles,  and  according  to  my  sense  of 
duty,"  she  exelaimed,  raising  her  tearful  eyes 
and  clasped  hands  to  heaven;  **and  I  am 
thankful  even  in  the  midst  of  suffering."  For 
I  it  was  no  longeron  republican  but  on  Christian 
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grounds  that  Lucy  built  her  superstructure  of  i 
virtue  for  herself  or  others.  She  had  fuupd 
the  inefficacy  of  the  first ;  she  had  seen  in  the 
practice  of  many  around  her,  but  especially  in 
the  conduct  of  her  parents,  how  little  integ- 
rity was  the  result  of  mere  moral  axioms  and 
political  opinions ;  and  she  became  convinced 
that  human  beings  must  have  purer  and  higher 
motives  of  action,  more  effectual  incentives  to 
good,  and  more  powerful  restrainers  from  evil. 

"  Lady  Shirley  was  right,"  thought  Lucy  ; 
"  her  standard  was  always  Christianity,  while 
mine  was  republicanism.  I  am  convinced, 
and  I  bless  God  that  1  am  so." 

She  might  indeed  be  thankful  for  the  change ; 
for  at  this  moment  of  hopeless  and  well-' 
founded  tenderness,  at  this  hour  of  strong 
temptation  to  offend  ag^ainst  integrity,  because 
the  mterests  of  her  love  were  at  variance  with 
her  principles,  —  where  was  she  to  look  for 
consolation  under  misery,  and  strength  to 
resist  the  pleadings  of  her  heart,  but  from  that 

Help  which  faileth  not,"  and  from  that  faith 
which  teaches  entire  reliance  on  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  Him  who  alone  knows  what  is 
best  for  us  1  - 

Lord  Livesay  was  unable  immediately  to 
act  upon  the  hint  which  Mrs.  Merle  had  giyei) 
him  to  continue  his  visits,  as  Mr.  Merle,  after 
a  few  hours*  illness,  the  very  day  after  Lucy 
had  rejected  hin,  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms 
of  his  almost  frantic  wife,  whose  grief  par- 
took of  the  vioknt  nature  of  her  temper,  and 
who  for  some  days  was  a  prey  to  the  most 
clamorous  and  ungovernable  sorrow.  But  as 
soon  as  its  first  violence  was  passed,  she  re- 
sumed her  old  habits ;  and  was  provoked  to 
find  that  Lucy,  whose  quiet  sorrow  she  had 
denominated  a  proof  of  want  of  love  for  her 
father,  still  continued  to  grieve  as  much  as  she 
had  done  at  first ;  and  in  order  to  tease  Lucy, 
she  sent  to  beg  that  Lord  Livesay  would  give 
them  daily  as  much  of  his  company  as  he 
could. 

It  was  not  in  nature  for  Lord  Livesay  to 
resist  this  invitation ;  nor  could  Lucy  always- 
deny  herself  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
him ;  though,  generally  speaking,  she  forced 
herself  to  retire  to  her  room  soon  after  his 
entrance.  The  consequence  was  to  both  an  » 
increase  of  attachment ;  but  while  Lord  Live- 
say hoped,  Lucy,  knowing  what  he  did  not 
know,  utterly  despaired. 

At  this  time,  Mrs.  Merle  received  poor  Lady 
Shirley's  letter,  requesting  most  earnestly  to 
receive,  what  she  so  strenuously  desired,  even 
to  the  last  moment  of  her  remaining  in  Lon* 
don,  viz. :  permission  to  disclose  to  her  lord, 
and  to  him  alone,  the  whole  story  of  her 
wretched  son,  and  to  explain  the  mystery 
which  had  so  oflen  disturbed  Lord  Shirley's 
peace  of  mind. 

Catherine,  though  averse  to  bribe  any  one 
to  do  only  an  act  of  common  justice,  was  now 
induced  by  a  sense  of  what  she  owed  to  her 
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husband,  to  add,  that  she  was  willing  to  pur- 
chane  this  permission  by  giving  any  sum  of 
money  for  it  which  Mrs.  Merle  might  require. 
"  There,  Lady  Shirley  talks  sense  now,"  cried 
Mrs.  Merle,  handing  the  letter  to  her  daugrhter ; 
**  and  I  will  hear  reason.  For  money  1  will 
do  what  she  requires." 

How !  to  be  sure  you  will  not  take  money 
for  doing  your  duty  to  one  to  whom  I  owe  so 
much 

"To  be  sure  I  will.  As  you  will  not  enrich 
me  or  yourself  by  marrying  as  I  would  have 
you,  I  must  enrich  myself  as  I  can ;  so  write 
to  Lady  Shirley,  and  tell  her  that  I  value  the 
leave  she  asks,  that  is,  to  absolve  her  from 
her  oath,  at  a  thousand  guineas."  And  Lucy 
retired  in  an  agony  of  wounded  feeling  to  her 
chamber. 

A  few  days  after,  Lucy  had  the  further 
mortification  of  hearing  from  her  mother  that 
she  had  accepted  the  addresses  of  a  merchant 
who  lived  near  them ;  and  that  before  the  year 
of  her  mourning  was  out  she  intended  to  be- 
come a  wife  again;  assuring  Lucy  that  she 
had  told  her  lover  she  should  not  come  to  him 
portionless,  for  that  she  expected  to  present 
nim  with  a  thousand  guineas. 

Lucy  therefore  no  longer  delayed  to  write 
to  Lady  Shirley;  and  was  only  supported 
under  this  increased  pressure  of  conscious 
wretchedness,  by  her  consistent  and  confiding 
piety. 

But  she  was  soon  to  undergo  a  still  orreater 
trial  to  her  afifectionate  heart;  for,  having 
borrowed  several  English  papers  at  once,  she 
read  in  one  obscure  hints  that  a  matrimonial 
fracas  had  taken  place  in  high  life,  between  a 
noble  earl  and  nis  countess,  remarkable  for 
her  beauty,  her  talents,  and  her  piety  (piety 

in  italics;)  and  that  the  Greneral,  her  g  r, 

had  not  been  able  to  settle  the  dispute,  which 

originated  in  jealousy  of  Mr.  M  n.  The 

next  paper  was  fuller  in  its  details,  and  inserted 
the  initials  of  Lord  S—  and  Lady  S— ; 
till  at  length  the  wondering  and  agitated  Lucy 
read  in  the  last  paper,  that  Lady  Shirley, 
separated  from  her  lord  in  consequence  of 
being  strongly  suspected  of  a  criminal  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Melvyn,  was  gone  to  Ireland 
with  General  Shirley;  and  her  wretched  lord, 
with  his  children,  had  shut  himself  up  in  his 
country-seat 

"  I  will  not  believe  it.  'T  is  all  a  news- 
paper calumny,"  cried  Lucy  with  the  most 
violent  indignation.  *<But  I  will  send  instantly 
for  Lord  Livesay,  perhaps  he  has  letters  from 
England."  And  at  this  moment  of  agitation 
she  was  told  that  Lord  Livesay  was  with  her 
mother. 

Lucy  instantly  ran  into  the  room,  and  tamed 
very  pale  on  seeing  the  excessive  agitation  of 
her  noble  lover.  "  What  does  this  mean  1" 
cried  Lucy,  pointing  to  the  paragraph  in  the 
paper  of  the  latest  date. 
"  It  means  falsehood,  fraud,  malice,  I 


think,"  replied  Lord  Livesay.  "Nothing 
can  ever  make  me  believe  Lady  Shirley 


less  you !  bless  you  for  that,  my  dear 
lord !"  said  Lucy  bursting  into  tears.  "  No," 
she  resumed,  struggling  with  her  tears;  "no 
— she  can*t  be  guilty ;  and  Lord  Shirley  must 
have  been  imposed  upon.  But  have  you  no 
letter  1" 

i«  Yes — ^read  that,  which  gives,  you  see,  an 
account  of  the  whole  affair." 

Lucy  did  read  it,  till  she  could  read  no 
more ;  but  a  mist  came  over  her  eyes,  and  she 
was  for  a  few  moments,  though  not  insensible, 
almost  unable  to  stand,  or  think,  or  move. 

"  It  is  evident  to  me,"  cried  the  earl,  "  that 
there  has  been  some  foul  play  in  this  business ; 
and  my  angelic  friend  must  be  wretched,  wher- 
ever she  is." 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  Lucy,  starting  up, 
but  falling  back  again  on  her  seat,  have  I 
your  leave  to  go  to  England  1  Indeed,  if  you 
refuse  me,  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  keep  my  senses." 

"  Then  go— for  I  am  sure  I  know  not  of 
what  use  you  are  to  me,  as  you  do  nothing 
but  mope  all  day  long ;  so  go  as  soon  as  you 
please." 

Lord  Livesay  during  this  speech  was  ex- 
cessively agitated.  And  on  Lucy's  saying 
"  When  do  you  think  a  paqket  wUl  sail  for 
England  ?"  he  answered,  in  a  voice  almost 
inarticulate  from  stron?  emotion,  "A  very 
swift-sailing  firigate  sails  to-morrow — I  have 
already  taken  my  passage  in  it,  to  hasten  to 
my  poor  friend ;  and  I  only  came  hither  to 
take  leave." 

"  Dear !  how  fortunate !"  cried  the  indelicate 
mother.  "Then  you  and  Lucy  can  go  to- 
gether !" 

How  unfortunate  rather !  thought  her  more 
rightly  feeling  daughter ;  when  Lord  Livesay, 
aware  of  what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  as- 
sured her  with  great  solemnity  of  manner, 
that  if  she  would  consent  to  go  in  the  same 
ship  with  himself— and  as  there  was  no  other 
to  sail  soon,  friendship  required  her  to  sur- 
mount the  otherwise  proper  scruples  of  her 
delicacy,— be  would  pledge  himself  in  any 
way  she  chose,  not  to  approach  her  as  a  lover 
at  all  (and  never  without  her  leave)  during 
the  whole  of  the  voyage. 

But  Lucy's  propriety  of  feeling  made  her 
resolve  to  follow  in  another  ship,  however 
eager  she  might  be  to  hasten  to  Lady  Shirley 
in  disgrace  and  adversity.  And  as  a  ship 
unexpectedly  sailed  the  day  after  Lord  Livesay 
did,  she  was  not  much  distressed  by  the  self- 
denial  she  had  practised ;  and  she  arrived  in 
Enffland  soon  after  Lord  Livesay. 

When  Lord  Livesay  landed,  he  hastened  to 
London,  where  he  had  business  to  transact ; 
but  Lucy  proceeded  thence,  as  fast  as  four 
horses  could  carry  her,  to  the  seat  of  Lord 
Shirley. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Lord  Shiblet  was  scarcely  risen  the  next 
day,  when  he  was  summoned  down  to  a  lady 
in  the  drawing-room.  And  he  beheld  with  in- 
describable emotion,  Lucy  Merle,  herself. 

Lord  Shirley's  feelings,  moved  and  softened 
as  they  had  just  been  by  the  late  scene  with 
Lawson  Merle  and  his  untimely  end,  were 
prepared  to  be  awakened  almost  to  an  agony  of 
tenderness,  by  the  sight  of  the  sister,  and  by 
all  the  associations  connected  with  her.  Ea- 
gerly therefore  did  he  advance  to  welcome  her, 
and  would  have  folded  her  to  his  he^rt  with 
the  affection  of  a  brother ;  but  retreating  from 
him  with  a  look  that  forcibly  reminded  him  of 
Lawson  Merle,  Lucy  coldly  said,  "  My  lord, 
I  oome  not  hither  as  a  friend — I  cannot  resard 
as  such  the  husband  who  could  desert,  and  be- 
lieve guilty,  such  a  wife  and  woman  as  Lady 
Shirley.  I  only  come  to  ask  you  where  she 
is,  that  I  may  hasten  to  her;  and  if  it  be  dis- 
grace that  she  is  enduring,  it  is  my  first  wish 
to  be  a  partaker  of  it  through  life." 

The  wish  and  the  determination  are  wor- 
thy of  you,"  replied  Lord  Shirley;  "and  I 
should  rejoice  to  know  that  Lady  Shirleyt  had 
such  a  companion — but — " 

"But  what,  my  lord!" 

"  Read  this— and  if  you  can,  forgive  me !" 
'Twas  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Catherine,  ex- 
pressing his  entire  belief  in  her  innocence,  and 
his  earnest  entreaty  to  be  allowed  to  bring  her 
back  to  her  home  again. 

Lucy  was  plea^d  and  affected;  still  she 
owned,  with  her  usual  candour,  that  she  could 
not  excuse  his  not  believing  her  innocent  from 
the  first,  and  she  persisted  m  her  wish  of  set- 
ting off  for  Ireland  immediately* 

"Not  alone,"  said  Lord  Shirley;  "one  of 
my  maid-servants  and  a  man  shall  go  with 
you.  On  no  other  terms  will  I  let  you  know 
where  Lady  Shirley  is."  But  here  his  voice 
fiiltered  and  his  lip  quivered,  as  he  added, 
"Dear  Miss  Merle,  you  have  a  brother— an 
unfortunate  brother !" 

"You  know  then — you  know  all !"  cried 
Lucy,  turning  pale. 

"  Yes — and  I  know  him ;  he  has  been  here." 
Then  not  waiting  for  further  questions.  Lord 
Shirley  described  her  brother's  visit,  and  the 
generous  motives  that  prompted  it;  and  de- 
clared himself  so  pleased  with  the  good  feel- 
ings that  it  evinced,  and  such  a  respectable 
capability  of  fully  appreciating  the  worth  of 
Lady  Shirley,  that  he  felt  convinced  he  had 
had  noble  qualities,  however  they  had  been 
choked  up  by  vice  and  vicious  companions. 

Lucy,  who  had  often  wept  bitter  tears  over 
her  brother's  vices,  now  had  the  satisfaction  of 
weeping  sweet  and  tender  ones  over,  she 
trusted,  the  deserved  praises  of  his  merits; 
and  she  suffered  her  memory  to  dwell  once 
more  on  the  image  of  that  brother,  the  compa- 
nion and  play-fellow  of  her  childhood,  beloved 
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through  all  bis  errors,  and  regretted  spite  of 
bis  baneful  influence  over  her  own  prospects, 
till  the  tender  wishes  of  her  heart  found  ut- 
terance at  her  lips,  and  she  exclaimed,  "  O 
dear,  dear  Lawson!  would  I  could  but  see 
thee  again !  My  lord,  I  have  been  even  for- 
bidden to  name  him !  but  I  may  talk  of  him 
now ;  and  you  say  that  I  may  praise  him  too. 
O  that  I  could  but  see  him  once  again !" 

Lord  Shirley  rose  from  his  seat,  walked 
across  the  room,  stirred  the  fire,  walked  back 
again  to  his  seat,  unable  to  disclose  to  Lucy, 
that  the  brother  still  so  dear  to  her  heart  ex- 
isted no  longer.  At  length,  however,  in  order 
to  give  her  time  and  himself  too  to  recover 
from  the  influence  of  such  strong  emotions,  he 
asked  her  questions  concerning  her  voyage ; 
and  Lucy  with  much  embarrassment  owned 
that  Lord  Livesay  accompanied  her. 

"  Livesay  in  England !  I  rejoice  to  hear  it. 
Have  you  seen  much  of  him  in  America  1" 

"A  great  deal— more  than  I  wished  or  ap- 
proved; and  far  more  than  you,  my  lord, 
would  think  proper." 

"  I  understand  you.  And  Livesay  is  your 
lover,  I  suppose  1" 

"  He  is — but  not  accepted." 

"  No !  and  are  you  really  insensible  to  his 
merit  1" 

Lucy  blushed,  siffhed,  and  turned  away. 
After  a  while  she  told  Lord  Shirley,  under  a 
solemn  promise  of  secresy,  the  reasons  of  her 
resolution  never  to  marry,  which  had  so  often 
excited  his  wonder,  and  which,  when  now  ex- 
plained, excited  equally  his  respect  and  admi- 
ration. 

"Then  may  I  hope,"  said  Lord  Shirley, 
"that  it  was  not  dislike  of  my  friend,  but 
honour  alone  that  made  you  reject  his  address- 
es)" 

"  Honour  only.  But  Lord  Livesay  does  not 
know  this ;  for  1  thought  that  he  would  get  the 
better  of  his  attachment  sooner  if  he  thought  I 
was  indifferent  to  him." 

"Noble  girl !"  cried  Lord  Shirley;  «  and  I 
trust  that  such  conduct  will  not  be  unrewarded. 
But—"  Here  he  turned  away,  and  walked 
again  in  perturbed  silence  up  and  down  the 
room ;  for,  though  he  felt  that  Lawson  Merle's 
death  would  remove  every  obstacle  to  Lord 
Livesay's  wishes,  he  knew  what  agony  he 
should  inflict  on  the  generous,  disinterested 
girl  before  him,  when  he  informed  her  of  her 
brother's  death.  But  at  last  he  took  courage, 
and  grasping  Lucy's  hand,  said,  "  You  wish 
to  see  your  brother  again ;  and  you  shall  see 
him  if  you  choose  it,  as  he  is  here,  he  is  in 
this  house." 

"  In  this  house  1"  exclaimed  Lucy,  tremb- 
ling and  pale  with  emotion,  for  she  feared  she 
knew  not  what.  "Then  where  is  hel  Let 
me  see  him  instantly !" 

"  N  ot  yet ! — he  is  ill,  he  has  been  wounded." 

"  Wounded  !  Oh !  net  by  his  own  hand  1 
Do  not  tell  me  that." 
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"No.  By  the  hands  of  treachery.  His 
visit  here  was  watched,  and  when  he  left  me 
he  was  set  upon  by  ruffians ;  therefore,  dear 
girl,  be  comforted  by  knowing  that,  though  he 
IS  dead,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  g[ood  and  not  a 
base  action,  —  he  feH  from  his  exertions  in 
our  dear  Catherine's  cause !  since,  but  for  her 
sake,  he  would  now  have  been  safe  in  Guern- 
sey!" 

There  was  consolation  in  that  thought  But 
at  that  moment  Lucy  could  not  feel  its  power, 
and  Lord  Shirley  wiselv  allowed  her  to  vent 
her  feelings  unrestrainedly  in  tears.  As  soon 
as  she  could  speak,  she  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  see  the  body. 

"You  shall,"  said  Lord  Shirley,  "if  you 
will  promise  to  restrain  your  feelings  as  much 
as  possible." 

"  I  will  try  to  obey  you,"  said  Lucy.  Then 
turning  round,  she  said  in  a  firmer  tone,  "  Now 
I  am  ready  to  attend  you,"  and  gave  her  hand 
to  Lord  Shirley.  But  the  moment  she  beheld 
the  dead  body,  beheld  as  a  corpse  the  being 
ever  dear  to  her  heart,  though  so  long  and  fa- 
tally a  stranger  to  her  sight,  and  beheld  him 
in  the  very  prime  of  life  snatched  away  with 
all  his  unrepented  sins  upon  his  head,  her  self- 
possession  rorsook  her,  and  she  fell  in  an  agony 
of  tears  and  suffocating  sobs  upon  the  uncon- 
scious corpse ;  while  with  all  the  first  delirious 
feelings  of  affliction,  she  called  him  by  every 
fond  and  tender  name,  and  conjured  him  to 
speak  to  her,  telling  him  that  she  brought  him 
his  father's  forgiveness  on  his  deathbed. 

Lord  Shirley  gently  raised  her  from  the 
body,  and  reminded  her  of  her  promise  to  be 
calm,  or  that  he  must  in  kindness  remove  her 
from  the  chamber.  This  threat  recalled  Lucy 
to  herself,  and  her  feelings  took  another  and  a 
more  soothing  turn ;  for,  falling  on  her  knees, 
she  raised  her  hands  and  eyes  for  some  mo- 
ments in  silent  prayer ;  then  saying,  "  I  have 
now  done  for  him  the  only  duty  I  can  do," 
she  pressed  her  warm  lip  to  his  cold  uncon- 
scious one,  and  allowed  Lord  Shirley  to  lead 
her  to  the  apartment  prepared  for  her,  where 
she  was  prevailed  on  oy  the  attendant  to  un- 
dress and  go  to  bed.  Nor  did  she  appear 
again  till  the  next  day ;  when  Lord  Shirley 
told  her  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Livesa^,  announcing  his  intention  of 
being  with  him  the  next  mominor. 

"  Then  it  is  the  more  proper,"  said  Lucy, 
"  that  I  should  set  oflffor  Ireland  this  evening, 
though  I  am  loth  to  go  away  and  leave  the 
last  tribute  to  the  dead  unnaid." 

"  That  tribute  I  myselr  will  pay,  and  pro- 
bably Livesay  will  join  me  in  it.  Yes,  it 
may  be  as  well  that  you  should  go,  accompa- 
nied as  I  have  told  you  that  yon  must  be ;  and 
in  a  short  time,  if  I  am  K)rgiven, — and,  O 
Miss  Merle*,  I  conjure  you  to  be  my  advocate, 
— my  young  friend  and  I  shall  hope  to  follow 
you ; — remember,  all  obstacles  to  his  success 
are  now  removed." 


"This  is  not  a  time,  my  lord,  for  me  to 
think  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,"  replied  Lucy 
blushing.  "  But  while  you  order  horses  for 
me,  I  will  go  prepare  for  my  journey,  and 
take  my  last  leave  of  him  whom  I  shall  see 
no  more." 

Lucy  visited  the  corpse  of  her  brother  for 
the  last  time ;  and  in  a  few  hours  more  was 
on  her  road  to  Ireland  and  her  friend  ;  and  as 
it  was  remarkably  fine  weather  for  the  month 
of  February,  she  proceeded  on  her  journey 
with  safety  and  with  speed. 

The  next  day  Lord  Livesay  arrived,  and 
had  so  much  to  communicate  of  importance  to 
Lord  Shirley  and  to  Catherine,  that  the  good 
news  of  his  probable  success  as  a  lover,  when 
told  him,  served  as  a  reward  for  his  own  in- 
terestinof  information,  which  shall  be  reserved 
for  anouer  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THOUGH  Lord  Livesay  was  silent,  it  had  al- 
ways been  his  intention,  as  soon  as  he  reached 
London,  to  obtain  from  persons  on  the  spot  all 
the  information  that  he  could,  relative  to  the 
mysterious  affair  in  which  those  whom  he  so 
highly  valued  had  been  such  prominent  actors. 
And  he  found  that  Melvyn's  refusing  to  fire  at 
Lord  Shirley  bad  raised  him  so  much  in  gene- 
ra] opinion,  that  that  circumstance,  united  to 
the  indulgence  shown  to  men  on  such  occa- 
sions, had  kept  him  in  society,  and  made  him 
admired  by  some  women  even  more  than  ever; 
while  many  declared,  and  amongst  them  were 

Mrs.  Somerley  and  Lady  X  ,  that  Melvyn 

must  have  been  the  seduced,  not  the  seducer; 
— as  what  man,  without  advances  impossible 
to  be  misunderstood,  would  have  thought  of 
attempting  the  honour  of  such  a  pretender  to 
righteoumess  over-much  as  Lady  Shirley  noto- 
riously was  1 

Lord  Livesay,  without  giving  his  own  sen- 
timents, heard  what  every  one  had  to  say  on 
the  subject,  and  interrogated  those  likely  to 
give  him  information ;  and  amongst  the  rest 

the  Duchess  of  C  ,  who  had  heard  from 

Catherine's  own  mouth,  before  she  left  Lon- 
don, her  account  of  all  the  most  suspicious 
circumstances,  and  believed  Lady  Shirley's 
innocence  as  spotless  as  her  own. 

"  Alas !"  cried  Lord  Livesay,  "  while  this 
man  is  still  received,  as  I  am  told  he  is,  in  so- 
ciety, one  presumptive  proof  of  Lady  Shirley  *s 
innocence  is  taken  away ;  and  those  who  re- 
ceive him  must  continue  to  speak  ill  of  A^." 

"True,"  replied  the  duchess;  "his  sup- 
posed generous  conduct  in  refusing  to  fire  at 
Lord  Shirley,  has  done  much  for  him  with 
some  persons.  As  for  the  duke  and  myself, 
on  no  account,  as  the  paramour  of  a  married 
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woman,  would  we^dmit  him  into  our  house; 
and  believing  him,  as  we  do,  to  be  capable  of 
even  greater  viilany,  as  it  is  coldblooded  vice, 
I  assure  you.  Lord  Livesay,  that  the  very 
sight  of  him  is  horrible  to  us/* 

Lord  Livesay  said  nothing  in  reply,  except 
that  he  thought  the  example  of  her  and  her 
husband  ought  to  be  generally  followed,**  and 
left  the  house.  His  resolution  was  now 
taken.  He  called  on  a  gentleman  whose  ser- 
vices he  knew  that  he  might  command,  and 
whose  honour  and  courage  were  of  the  most 
distinguished  reputation;  and  afler  a  short 
conference  with  him,  he  ordered  a  post-chaise 
and  drove  to  the  house  of  Melvyn.  And  now 
I  shall' iet  Lord  Livesay  speak  in  his  own 
person. 

"  You  may  suppose,  my  dear  Shirley,*'  said 
ke,  fhat  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  silent  with 
regard  to  any  obligation  that  is  conferred  on 
ne ;  and  you  may  believe  that  your  generous 
conduct  to  ae  in  my  distresses  was  as  well 
known  to  the  circle  in  which  I  moved  as  to 
myself.*' 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Lord  Shirley. 
But  why  do  you  tell  me  this  1" 

**In  order  to  account  for  the  immediate 
change  of  countenance,  the  pallid  cheek  and 
conscious  eye  of  Melvyn,  as  soon  as  I  followed 
my  own  name  into  his  apartment,  accompa- 
nfed  by  my  friend  ;  for  he  was  shrewd  enough 
to  know  instantly  that  Lord  Livesay,  returned 
unexpectedly  from  America,  and  calling  on 
hia  with  a  countenance  too  of  stem  defiance, 
mutt  come  as  the  friend  of  the  man  to  whom 
he  owed  so  much,  and  also  as  the  avenger  of 
those  wrongs  of  which  he  had  made  Lord 
Shirley  unable  to  avenge  himself** 

'*  N\  hat  do  I  hear  t — Did  you  then  challenge 
him  1  and  have  you  fought  1  and  is  he  wound- 

edr*  ' 

"  I  know  my  man  better  than  you,  my  dear 
lord  ;  and  I  hate  duelling  as  much  as  you  do. 
But  let  me  proceed ;  I  told  him  that  I  was  just 
landed  in  England,  whither  I  had  returned  in 
order  to  avenge  my  friend's  wrongs  on  him 
the  injurer;  and  that  I  had  pistols  in  my 
coach,  then  at  the  door ;  that  we  would  drive 
in  search  of  a  second  if  he  wished  it,  mine 
being  already  provided  ;  and  then  go  out  of 
London  entirely,  or  to  Chalk  Farm,  whichever 
he  liked  best. 

My  friend  and  I  looked  steadfastly  at  him 
all  this  time ;  and  we  both  saw  his  coward 
soul  tremble  within  him.  After  a  pause,  he 
said,  with  a  dry  and  parched  lip  apparently, 
*  that  he  had  no  quarrel  against  me,  and  that 
he  could  not  and  would  not  run  a  risk  of 
butchering  a  man  in  cold  blood  ; — that  honour 
and  conscience  forbade  him  to  add  to  the 
wrongs  he  had  already  done  Lord  Shirley  by 
aiming  at  his  life ;  and  integrity  equally  for- 
bade him  to  aim  at  the  life  of  a  man  whom  he 
liked  as  a  pleasant  companion,  and  highly 
respected  for  the  motives  of  his  present  hos- 


tility. I  repeat  it,*  added  he,  have  no  ill- 
will  towards  you ;  and  I  cannot,  will  not  meet 
you.' 

"  •  Now  then  sir,'  cried  I,  « can  you  retain 
your  good-will  towards  me,  when  1  tell  you, 
in  presence  of  this  honourable  gentleman,  that 
I  believe  you  to  be  a  villain,  a  mean,  vindic- 
tive, malignant  villain,  the  asperser  of  un- 
blemished virtue,  and  the  base  conspirator 
against  the  fiaime  of  the  most  spotless  of  her 

O  that  you  had  but  seen  his  countenance ! 
But  he  uttered  not  the  rage  that  inwardly  tore 
him;  on  the  contrary,  with  uncommon  self- 
command,  he  said,  *■  Well,  my  lord,  —  this  is 
manly,  this  is  courageous,  to  insult  a  man  who 
has  decidedly  told  you  he  will  not  fight  !* 

*  And  why  will  he  not  1  Because  he  is  a 
coward,*  replied  I,  *  a  sneaking,  pitiful  coward ; 
and  I  will  post  you  everywhere.* 

*  This  18  too  much  to  bear.  Gentlemen, 
I  am  ready  to  attend  you  with  or  without  a 
second.'  *  Without  then  be  it,'  said  I,  *  as  it 
would  lose  time  to  go  in  search  of  one.'  And 
we  were  going  out  at  the  door  followed  by 
Melvyn,  when  I  saw  his  countenance  change 
and  his  whole  frame  tremble  like  our  firiend 
Acres*  in  the  play ;  and  with  an  oath  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  fight  me,  be  the  con- 
sequences what  they  might;  then  running  up 
stairs  a|rain,  he  locked  himself  into  his  room. 

This  termination  of  the  affair  was  what  I 
wanted,  and  rejoiced  at.  I  did  not  want  him 
to  fight,  but  to  prove  himself  a  coward  by  re- 
fusing to  fight,  as  I  wanted  to  knock  him  down 
from  that  undeserved  height  to  which  his  re- 
fusal to  fire  at  you  had  raised  him.  Accord- 
ingly my  friend  and  myself  drove  to  all  the 
coffee-houses  and  taverns  were  men  of  fashion 
congregate.  We  also  went  to  the  houses  of 
those  women  of  fashion  who  have  counte- 
nanced Melvyn,  and  we  told  the  story  in 
every  particular. 

The  conseauence  was  that  at  an  assembly 
at  Mrs.  Somerley*s  that  evening,  he  was  cut 
by  most  of  the  men  and  women  present  who 
had  before  admired  his  heroic  forbearance; 
and  I  do  flatter  myself,  that,  in  proportion 
as  he  becomes  despised,  the  possibility  of 
his  having  aspersed  Lady  Shirley,  and  con- 
trived himself  all  the  suspicious  circumstances 
against  her,  will  gain  ?Tound  every  day ;  and 
that  yoii  yourself,  my  dear  Shirley,  will  cease 
to  admit  for  one  moment  the  possibility  of  her 
guilt.** 

"You  are  a  generous,  noble  fellow,"  said 
the  earl ;  "  and  I  thank  you  heartily ;  and  to 
reward  you,  I  will  give  you  two  pieces  of  in- 
formation. In  the  first  place,  I  am  already, 
from  the  suggestions  of  my  own  mind,  entirely 
convinced  of  Lady  Shirley's  innocence,  and 
have  written  to  request  her  pardon,  and  per- 
mission to  fetch  her  back  from  Ireland." 

"  What  joy !  joy  enough  at  once.  I  am 
sure  that  you  cannot  go  beyond  it." 
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"  O  yes,  I  can.-«-In  the  second  place,  know 
that  Lucy  Merle  loves  you,  fondly  loves  you ! 
and  the  only  obstacle  to  your  union  with  her, 
an  obstacle  opposed  merely  by  her  noble  sense 
of  rectitude,  is  now,  according  to  her  own  ac- 
count, removed.'* 

Lord  Livesay  on  hearing  this  did  not  ex- 
claim "  What  joy  !*'  The  feeling  was  too 
delicate,  too  deep,  too  sacred  for  words  or  ex- 
clamations to  express ;  but  hiding  his  face  in 
his  handkerchief,  he  leaned  on  his  elbow  in 
agitated  silence,  while  Lord  Shirley  described 
the  interesting  events  of  the  preceding  two 
days,  and  ended  by  cordially  approving  his 
union  with  a  woman  whose  rectitude  of  prin- 
ciple had  proved  itself  to  be  equal  to  the  great- 
est trial,  and  who  was  therefore  fitted  to  be- 
have with  propriety  in  any  situation  which 
8\ie  was  called  upon  to  fill. 

"You  delight  me  beyond  expression,"  said 
Lord  Livesay,  at  length,  almost  inarticulate 
from  emotion.  "  And  she  loved  me,  then,  all 
the  time  that  she  treated  me  so  coldly  1  Her 
poor  brother  too !  I  wish  that  he  had  lived, 
for  I  think  I  could  have  loved  him!  Well,  I 
shall  have  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  joining 
you  in  paying  the  last  respect  to  his  memory. 
The  father,  you  know,  is  dead,  the  mother 
soing  to  be  married  again ;  and  Lucy  herself 
does  not  find  a  republic,  in  practice,  so  charm- 
ing a  thing  as  she  expected.  She  found  where 
she  lived,  at  least,  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  as 
disgusting  to  her,  or  more  so  than  the  aristoc- 
racy of  birth;  and  though  she  still  thinks  a 
republic  in  theory  a  fine  thing,  she  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  contented  to  take  England  as  it  is, 
and  to  forgive  its  faults  for  the  sake  of  its  per- 
fe<^ons.  So,  my  dear  Shirley,  am  I  not  a 
happy  fellow  in  prospect  1" 

"You  are,"  replied  Lord  Shirley  sighing. 
"  And  if  Catherine  will  forgive  and  return  to 
me,  I,  who  do  not  deserve  to  be  as  happy  as 
you,  may  be  happy  myself,  except  when  1  am 
troubled  with  most  compunctious  visitings,  as 
I  must  be,  for  having  ever  allowed  even  cir- 
cumstances as  strong  as  those  against  her 
were,  to  weigh  against  the  evidence  of  her 
character  and  her  virtues.  And  then  to  think 
that  you  and  Lucy  and  so  many  did  her  jus- 
tice,— while  I — ."  Here  Lord  Shirley  was 
too  much  affected  to  continue  the  conversa- 
tion, and  Lord  Livesay  changed  the  subject. 

Four  days  after,  the  funeral  of  Lawson 
Merle  took.  plac«.  And  the  poor  outcast  of 
his  family  while  living,  was  followed  to  his 
early  grave  by  noble  mourners. 

The  servants  knew  nothing  more  than  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  known  to  their  master, 
who  had  been  wounded  by  ruffians,  probably 
robbers ;  and  the  wig  and  mustachios  having 
fallen  off  in  the  struggle,  he  appeared  as  him- 
self when  brought  into  the  house.  And  as 
their  lord  said  that  he  was  a  near  relation  of 
Miss  Merle's,  no  wonder  was  felt  that  he  was 
treated  with  such  tenderness  and  attention. 


As  soon  as  the  funeral  vj^as  over,  Lord  Live- 
say expressed  his  eager  wish  to  visit  the  Ge- 
neral and  Lady  Shirley,  and  tell  the  former  of 
his  meeting  with  Melvyn.  Of  his  other  rea- 
sons for  wishing  to  go  to  Ireland  it  was  not 
necessary  that  he  should  inform  Lord  Shirley, 
who  approved  his  going  without  delay,  and 
was  now  beginning  to  tell  the  hours  that  might 
elapse  before  he  could  receive  an  answer  from 
Catherine.  At  length,  about  four  or  five  days 
atler  Lord  Livesay's  departure,  a  letter,  in  the 
well-known  hand  of  Catherine  met  his  eager 
view.  It  was  as  follows: 

"Then  my  prayers  have  been  he^rd!  and 
you,  my  dearest  lord,  are  convinced  of  my 
entire  innocence, — and  merely  from  the  sug- 

fsstions  of  your  own  mind !  O  blessed  tidings ! 
have  then  lived  long  enough !  You  will  see 
by  this  shaking  hand,  that  I  have  been  and 
am  ill ;  but  the  sight  of  you  and  my  dear 
children  will  make  me  quite  well  again. — 
Hasten  then  to  us,  dearest,  dearest  Shirley ! 
and  remember  only  of  our  past  sorrows  what 
is  necessary  to  enhance,  by  contrast,  the  sens^ 
of  our  present  happiness. 

"  Your  ever  fond  and  faithful 

"  Catherine  Shirley. 

"  My  grandfather  and  Lucy  write  by  ano- 
ther packet." 

Lord  Shirley  wept  over  this  short,  but  af- 
fectionate and  forgiving  letter,  tears  of  the 
tenderest  |rratitude.  But  he  beheld  .with  dis- 
may the  imperfect  character,  so  unlike  her 
own;  and  a  feeling  of  alarm  tempered  his 
sense  of  joy.  "  I  wish  that  the  other  letters 
would  come,"  thought  Lord  Shirley,  "  that  1 
may  hear  what  they  say  of  her  health." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Melvyn's  refusal  to  fight  Lord  Livesay  bad 
lowered  him  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  men,  but 
women  of  fashion ;  and  he  had  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  leave  London  till  the  circumstance 
had  ceased  to  be  remembered. 

Accordingly,  having  been  much  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  a  tradesman's  daughter  in 

the  town  of  C  ,  which  was  very  near  a 

fashionable  watering-place,  he  hired  apart* 
ments  in  the  town  itself,  on  pretence  of  being 
ordered  by  his  physicians  to  take  the  hot  sea- 
baths  at  B— .  But  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion united  so  much  self-respect,  so  much 
virtue,  and  so  much  talent  to  her  beauty,  that 
Melvyn  soon  began  to  see  that  he  bad  no 
chance  of  obtaining  her  except  on  honourable 
terms ;  and  his  attentions,  therefore,  soon  ap- 
peared 80  serious  in  their  nature,  that  Sophia 
Clermont  heard  that  Melvyn  was  on  the  point 
of  marriage. 
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This  intelligeDce  alarmed  her  for  the  safety 
of  some  letters  and  notes  of  hers,  "which,  she 
well  knew,  Melvyn  had  the  precaution  to 
keep,  in  order  to  make  it  impossible  for  her 
to  betray  him  without  running  the  risk  of 
being  betrayed  herself.  It  was  therefore  pain- 
ful to  her  to  think  that  Melvyn  was  going  to 
marry  a  young  wife,  who  might  gain  access 
to  his  papers,  and  discover  secrets  relative  to 
her,  which  might  not  be  safe  in  her  keeping. 
Full  of  this  impression,  she  lost  no  time  m 
writing  to  Melvyn  on  the  subject,  and  stating 
tt^jt,  as  he  was  likely  to  become  a  husband 
and  she  a  wife,  since  she  had  nearly  resolved 
to  accept  the  oiTers  of  an  elderly  man  of  high 
rank,  as  she  had  nearly  outrun  her  fortune, 
ihe  thought  it  advisable  that  they  should  make 
a  mutual  exchange  of  letters  and  notes,  which 
letters  and  notes  should  be  burnt  by  each  party 
in  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  as  soon  as 
received.  * 

Melvyn  had  no  objection  at  all  to  this  ar- 
rangement, as  there  were  letters  of  his  in 
Sophia's  hands  which  he  had  often  been  afraid 
that  she  might,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  have 
shown,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  his  charac- 
ter ;  and  he  was  the  more  ready  to  do  this 
because  he  knew  that,  even  when  her  letters 
were  returned,  Sophia's  good  name  was  still 
io  his  power.  Consequently  he  was  not  slow 
in  informing  her,  that  as  he  always  carried 
letters  of  importance  with  him  whithersoever 
he  went,  her  letters,  &c.  should  be  sealed  up, 
ready  to  return  whenever  he  received  his  own. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  this  welcome 
answer,  Sophia  collected  together  all  the  let- 
ters and  notes  which  she  had  ever  received 
from  Melvyn,  and  sent  them  to  Melvyn  at 

C  ,  by  the  hand  of  a  person  whom  she 

could  trust,  desiring  that  Melvyn  would  burn 
them  in  the  presence  of  that  person,  and  re- 
turn hers  by  the  same  hand. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1809,  this  person 
arrived  at  C  ,  delivered  the  packet  to  Mel- 
vyn, saw  its  contents  burnt,  and  received  from 
him  a  promise,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
the  packet  for  Miss  Clermont  should  be  sent 
to  him,  to  take  to  London  with  him  at  six  the 
next  morningf.  Nor  did  Melvyn  promise  more 
than  he  really  meant  to  perform ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  February  he  collected 
faithfully  all  the  promised  manuscripts,  and 
sealed  them  together.  He  then  walked  out  as 
usual,  and  when  he  returned  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Sophia : 

have  been  walking  out,  and  am  returned 
home  in  a  most  horrible  state  of  mind,  and 
haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  that  injured 
angel,  whom  I  by  my  artifices,  aided  by  your 
infernal  suggestions,  drove  from  her  home, 
her  husband,  and  her  children !  — Did  you 
think  that  I  had  been  such  a  fool,  Sophy  1 
But  greater  fools  were  those  who  could  be- 
lieve the  appearances  raited  against  her ;  and 


he  (her  husband)  deserved  to  suffer  for  his 
folly  and  insensibility  to  the  merit  of  such  a 
woman.  If  I  had  not  hated  and  loathed  him, 
and  pined  till  I  was  revenged  on  him  for  oilier 
causes,  1  should  have  hated  him  for  his  weak 
credulity  and  blindness !  Sophy,  you  must  in- 
dulge me  in  talking  on  this  subject,  although 
1  know  that  you  hate  it,  and  that  the  praise  of 
Lady  Shirley,  though  she  is  disgraced,  is  odi- 
ous to  your  ear.  But  this  is  the  last  time  I 
will  so  tease  you ;  for  I  too  must  try  to  forget 
her. — Forget  her !  impossible !  Now,  when  I 
shut  my  eyes,  I  see  that  pure  angelic  expres- 
sion !  that  sofl,  chaste,  long,  Madonna  eyelid ! 
— Well,  I  am  glad  that  I  never,  after  I  had  ac- 
cused her,  met  that  eye  of  mild  reproach !  I, 
even  I,  could  not  have  borne  it,  Sophy !  Now 
to  explain  why  I  am  so  full  of  this  subject  this 
morning. 

I  went  into  a  shop  just  now,  and  as  soon 
as  I  entered,  an  old  woman  screamed  out, 
'  'Tis  he !  the  wretch !  the  monster !'  and 
down  she  dropped  in  a  fit ;  and  while  I,  though 
aware  that  some  young  women  mi^ht  have  a 
right  to  call  me  a  wretch,  thought  it  very  un- 
likely that  an  old  woman  should ;  and  stood 
looking  on  with  a  face  of  great  innocence,  say- 
ing, Uhe  poor  soul  most  have  mistaken  me 
for  some  one  else.'  At  last  she  ceased  to  sob ; 
and  opening  her  ill-looking  eyes,  fixed  them 
on  me,  exclaiming,  *  O  thou  vile  man !  I  know 
you,  Mr.  Melvyn  —  I  know  vou  for  the  base 
destroyer  of  the  reputation  of  my  angel  lady, 
of  my  betrayed  Lady  Shirley !  But  vengeance 
will  overtake  you! — Away!  your  sight  de- 
stroys me !'  And  looking  and  feeling  like  a 
self-convicted  culprit,  I  did  obey  her,  and  stole 
home  as  fast  as  possible ;  —  for  this  just  re- 
prover was  Mrs.  N orris,  the  General's  old  ser- 
vant; and,  Sophy,  I  still  hear  her  voice.  But 
I  could  not  have  done  it  without  help.  And 
what  dolts  I  had  to  deal  with  !  If  Sir  Harry 
Turton  had  not  been  an  idiot,  could  he  have 
supposed  that  I  should  not  have  taken  care  to 
see  that  no  one  watched  or  followed  me,  when 
I  was  going  to  take  a  lady  where  I  did,  unless 
I  meant  to  be  observed  1  And  would  not  Lord 

M  ,  if  he  thought  at  all,  have  known  that 

before  I  put  a  lady  under  such  circumstances 
into  a  coach,  I  should  have  looked  about  to  be 
sure  that  there  were  no  spies  in  a  comer  near  1 
And  would  Lady  Shirley,  if  conscious  of  ^uilt, 
have  let  the  coachman  Know  where  she  lived, 
and  have  been  set  down  at  her  own  door  1 — 
Was  the  tmlgar  tlang  about  cant  and  hypo- 
crisy, and  sainii  being  tinners,— was  that  to  be 
believed  and  attended  to,  in  contradiction  to 
what  I  must  call  her  consummate  loveliness 
of  life  1  I  must  lay  down  my  pen. 

•*  Evening. 

**  I  have  dined,  or  rather  drunk  myself  into 
some  composure.  I  conclude  that  my  matri- 
monial scheme  will  be  quite  done  up  by  old 
Norris ;  for  the  parents,  before  violent  against 
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it,  will  now  be  worse.  Well,  no  matter — but 
it  grrowB  late — I  must  do  up  the  parceK  and 
enclose  your  letters  in  this  frenzied  scrawl ! 
For^ve  it ;  it  shall,  if  I  can  help  it,  be  my  last 
on  Uiis  subject. 

"John  Mbltyn." 

It  was  Valentine's  Eve;  and  Melvyn, 
having  enclosed  the  packet  in  his  letter,  put 
the  whole  in  a  large  piece  of  white  paper; 
then  sealed  the  envelope  very  curiously  with 
three  seals.  And  having  done  so,  he  gave  it 
to  his  own  man,  in  strict  charge  that  he  should 
deliver  it  himself  into  the  hands  of  Sophia's 
agent  at  such  an  inn. 

But  Melvyn's  man  had  other  engagements; 
he  therefore  gave  this  important  packet  to  the 
care  of  the  fbotboy,  who  immediately  sallied 
forth  with  it  in  one  direction,  while  the  valet 
went  in  another;  and  as  he  walked  along, 
exhibited  this  tempting  white  paper  parcel 
most  conspicuously  to  the  view  of  the  passers- 
by,  amongst  which  was  a  group  of  boys  on 
the  watch,  as  boys  always  are  on  Valentine's 
night,  to  snatch  valentines;  and  this  packet 
looked  so  like  a  valentine,  or  valentines,  that 
its  fate,  especially  as  it  was  only  guarded  by 
a  boy,  was  soon  decided  upon;  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  parcel  disappeared 
out  of  the  hand  of  its  holder,  and  the  boy  who 
stole  it  vanished  as  speedily  from  the  sight.* 
Even  his  companions  wondered  at  the  celerity 
with  which  hb  had  vanished,  and  pursued  him 
to  his  own  home;  but  he  was  too  cunning  to 
go  thither;  and  repairing  to  the  house  of  a 
woman,  to  whose  daughter,  a  pretty  girl  of 
fourteen,  this  hopeful  boy  had  promised  to 
bring  all  the  valentines  he  could  get,  —  he 
found  his  young  favourite  eagerly  watching 
for  him,  her  mother  being  gone  out  to  tea,  and 
with  delighted  alacrity  they  began  to  break 
the  seals  of  a  supposed  valentine  to  **  Mis* 
Clermont."  But  still  another  seal  impeded 
the  gratification  of  their  curiosity;  and  they 
had  only  just  opened  it,  and  discovered  to 
their  great  disappoirtment  thnt  it  was  nothing 
but  a  letter,  containing  opened  letters  and  notes, 
when  Norris,  who  was  a  lodger  in  the  house, 
came  down  stairs,  and  luckily  with  her  specta- 
cles on.  As  soon  as  the  young  thief  saw  her,  a 
feeling  of  conscious  error,  perhaps,  caused 
him  to  endeavour  to  gather  together  and  hide 
the  papers,  and  this  action  made  Norris  sus- 
pect that  all  was  not  right;  advancing,  there- 
fore, to  the  table,  she  sternly  asked  them  what 


*  Should  this  incident  be  thought  improbable,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  a  true  one ; — A  Indy, 
a  friend  of  mine,  was  carr^'ing  a  packet  of  letters 
designed  for  London  (and  to  be  sent  by  a  private 
hand  next  day),  throuerh  the  streets  of  Norwich  on 
St.  Valentine' $  Eve,  when  a  boy  suddenlv  snatched 
it  and  ran  away  with  it ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  it  has  never  been  heard  of !  The  contents 
of  the  packet  were  indeed  different  from  that  of  the 
one  mentioned  above,  as  they  were  letters  from  a 
most  admirable  mother  to  as  admirable  children. 


they  were  doing  with  those  papers,  and  where 
they  got  them ;  and  as  she  did  this,  her  eye 
glanced  on  the  signature  of  "  John  Melvyn," 
and  on  the  address  to  "  Miss  Clermont!" 

"What  do  I  see!"  cried  Norris,  instantly 
seizing  Melvyn's  letter,  and  as  many  of  the 
notes  as  her  trembling  hand  could  hold.  But 
she  had  not  read  many  lines,  before  she  fell 
on  her  knees,  and  loudly  thanked  God  for 
having  made  her  the  means  to  restore  the  lost 
reputation  of  her  master's  child,  and  bring 
down  vengeance  on  her  enemies ! 

"  Child !"  said  she  to  the  astonished  boy, 
"I  fear  you  did  not  come  honestly  by  these; 
but  it  sometimes  pleases  Providence  to  use 
bad  agents  for  good  ends ;  and  this  may  prove, 
^ven  to  you,  the  best  night's  work  you  ever 
did — for  these  papers  will,  I  doubt  not,  clear 
the  fame  of  a  most  injured  lady,  and  yon  and 
I  must  set  off  this  very  night  to  the  seat  of 
the  lord  her  husband,  where  we  shall  both  be 
welcome." 

The  boy  still  sat  in  stupid  astonishment  not 
unmixed  with  fear;  butthe  giri,  having  oflen 
heard  Mrs.  Norris  talk  of  Lady  Shiriey  and 
her  wrongs,  (for  Norris  believed  Catherifie  the 
most  injured  of  women,)  had  been  reading 
some  of  Sophia's  notes;  and  being  acute 
enough  to  understand  immediately  the  conse- 
quence of  the  disco  very,  of  these  papers,  she 
eagerly  told  her  young  admirer,  that  Lord 
Shiriey  would  probably  give  him  a  handsome 
reward  for  what  he  had  done,  and  that  he 
w^ould  not  blame  him  for  the  little  frolic  which 
had  been  the  means  of  his  procuring  them. 

Mrs.  Norris  in  the  meanwhile  was  reading 
and  weeping,  and  sometimes  execrating  the 
villany  of  the  person  who  wrote.  "  And 
these  wretches,''  cried  she,  "destroyed  the 
peace  and  fame  of  my  sweet  young  lady! 
William,  go  for  your  father  instantly  ;  and  let 
me  have  a  post-chaise  ordered  this  moment, 
for  I  will  not  sleep  till  I  have  seen  the  eari, 
even  if  I  die  the  minute  after — glad  and  con- 
tented to  breathe  my  last  in  my  old  master's 
service,  for  it  will  be  joy  to^  him  to  see  his 
poor  child  righted !" 

To  be  brief;  The  parents  were  convinced 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Mrs.  Norris  to  go  to 
Lord  Shirley  and  take  their  son  with  her;  and 
in  an  hour  the  good  old  woman  was  on  her 
road  to  Lord  Shiriey's  seat. 

Though  delayed  on  the  road  by  not  finding 
the  people  up  at  the  inns,  they  reached  the 
place  of  their  destination  by  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  Lord  Shirley  was  informed  that 
Mrs.  Norris  wished  to  see  him  on  urgent  bu- 
siness. 

It  was  the  day  fixed  for  Lord  Shirley's  de- 
parture ;  and  he  was  trying,  in  the  delightful 
idea  of  restoration  to  the  presence  of  the  being 
he  loved  best  on  earth,  to  forget  the  painful 
consciousness  that,  perhaps,  to  one  half  of  the 
world  he  should  appear  a  roan  contented  to  sit 
down  under  the  sense  of  his  own  dishonour. 
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and  take  back  to  his  heart  the  beaotifal  wan- 
ton who  had  dishonoured  him,  because  he  had 
not  strength  of  mind  to  liye  without  her.  And 
while  all  the  feelings  of  injured  honour,  and  a 
jealous  love  of  reputation  indignantly  arose  at 
this  contemplation  of  the  subject,  he  felt  ago- 
nized to  think  that,  whatever  was  his  opimon 
of  Catherine's  unblemished  innocence,  the 
TOLthe  and  fame  of  the  wife  of  Lord  Shirley,  and 
the  mother  of  Lord  Shirley's  children,  would 
go  down  to  posterity  in  at  best  a  questionable 
nght.  And  Lord  Shirley  sighed  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  wounded  spirit,  though  in  a  few  days 
he  hoped  to  clasp  to  his  bosom  the  woman 
whom  he  idolizea,  rendered  dearer  to  him  by 
this  long-enforced  separation. 

At  the  moment  of  these  mixed  thoughts  and 
feelings,  the  servant  delivered  a  request  to  be 
admitted  to  his  presence  from  the  General's 
faithful  old  servant. 

**  Admit  her  instantly !"  cried  he,  fearing 
that  something  had  happened  to  the  General ; 
and  Norris,  followed  by  her  young  attendant, 
tottered  into  the  room. 

"  Tell  me,  mv  good  woman,  instantly,  what 
has  happened,''  cried  the  earl,  taking  her 
hand,  and  leading  her  to  a  chair,  for  he  found 
that  she  was  too  much  agitated  to  speak. 

^^Bead!  read  these!"  cried  the  good  wo- 
man, sobbing,  ^*  and  bless  God  !" 

Lord  Shirley  took  the  papers  which  she 
held  out  to  him  and  staggered  to  a  seat ;  when 
the  well  known  characters  of  Sophia  Cler- 
mont and  the  si&rnature  of  Melvyn  met  his 
eye.  He  read  ^lelvyn's  letter  first,  or  rather 
attempted  to  read  it;  for  its  contents  were  too 
overwhelming,  too  full  of  just  reproaches  to 
himself,  to  be  read  at  once ;  and  rushing  into 
the  next  room,  he  vented  his  mingled  feelin?s 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  thankfulness  and  self- 
reproach,  in  alternate  bursts  of  prayer  and 
sobs  of  ago^y. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  follow  him  through  all 
the  various  gradations  of  feeling  which  attend- 
^  his  perusal  of  Sophia's  notes,  commenting 
on,  and  thereby  explaining,  the  means  Mel- 
ryn  took  to  lead  Catherine  into  the  suspicious 
situations  which  had  destroyed  her  fame.  Suf- 
fice, that  the  exculpation  of  Catherine  was  as 
complete  as  the  most  nice  and  jealous  husband 
could  desire,  and  the  inculpation  of  Melvyn 
and  Sophia  Clermont,  as  entire  as  their  great- 
est enemies  could  wish.  And  there  was  no- 
thing that  gratitude  could  dictate,  or  munifi- 
cence bestow,  which  Lord  Shirley  did  not 
promise  and  secure  to  the  faithful  servant  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  so 
desirable  an  event. 

The  first  thing  that  Lord  Shirley  did  when< 
he  recovered  from  his  agitation,  was  to  send  a 
copy  of  M elvyn's  letter  to  his  solicitor,  to  get 

it  copied,  and  sent  to  Lord  M  and  to  the 

Duchess  of  C  ,  desiring  that  Lord  M  

would  take  counsel's  opinion,  whether  an  ac- 
tion for  a  conspiracy  against  the  countess 


would  not  lie  against  Melvyn  and  others ;  not 
so  much  from  a  wish  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  calumniators  of  his  wife,  but  as  a  means 
of  making  her  wrongs  and  innocence  better 
known  to  the  world. 

While  the  earl  was  thus  employed,  Melvyn 
was  enduring,  and  had  caused  Sophia  to  share, 
all  the  apprehensions  which  they  had  so  well 
deserved  to  experience ;  for,  though  the  foot- 
boy  kept  his  own  secret  concerning  the  loss  of 
the  packet,  the  person  who  was  to  receive  it, 
havin||r  had  strict  orders  not  to  return  to  Lon- 
don without  it,  went  to  Melvyn's  lodgings  to 
inquire  for  it,  when  it  was  not  Arrived  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

He  met  Melvyn  at  the  door,  who  became 
excessively  tlbeasy  when  he  heard  that  a  par- 
cel which  he  sent  at  ei^ht  was  not  yet  deliver- 
ed; and  on  intenogating  his  own  valet,  he 
was  forced  to  own  that  he  had  entrusted  it  to 
the  care  of  the  foot^boy.  The  lad  was  im- 
mediately summoned ;  and  after  much  hesita- 
tion and  confusion  he  owned  the  real  fate  of 
this  important  parcel,  and  Melvyn  was  almost 
in  a  state  of  distraction.  What  was  to  be 
done  in  such  an  emergency  1  To  cry  the 
packet  with  a  considerable  reward  for  bring- 
ing it  back  appeared  the  wisest  plan,  and  this 
was  immediately  put  in  practice ;  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  it  was  in  vain. 

The  next  day  he  offered  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  would  give  the  slightest  idea  of  the  pro- 
bable fate  of  the  lost  parcel ;  and  the  father  of 
the  girl  for  whose  sake  it  had  been  stolen 
waited  on  Melvyn  immediately,  and  informed 
him  that  the  parce]  with  all  its  contents  was 
by  that  time  m  the  hands  of  Lord  Shirley. 

On  hearing  this,  Melvyn  could  hardly  be 
prevented  from  laying  violent  hands  on  his 
valet;  he  did  knock  down  the  poor  foot-boy 
and  tread  on  him  with  savage  fury ;  nor  did 
he  seem  much  disposed  to  show  more  mercy 
to  himself;  but  recollecting  that,  though  he 
would  soon  be  unable  to  show  his  face  in  En- 
gland, 'there  was  living  out  of  Britain,'  he  re- 
solved to  set  off  for  London  directly,  inform 
Sophia  himself  of  this  decided  ruin  of  their 
reputation,  and,  if  she  was  so  inclined,  leave 
the  kingdom  with  her  for  his  companion. 

He  did  so.  And  he  arrived  at  her  house 
most  opportunely,  as  Lord  M  ,  having  re- 
ceived Lord  Shirley's  express  early  that  morn- 
ing when  Sophia's  old  peer  was  with  him, 
had  communicated  its  contents  to  him;  and 
the  latter,  seeing  that  Sophia  had  been  the  ac- 
complice of  the  infamous  Melvyn,  wrote  a 
note  immediately,  declining  the  honour  of  her 
hand  and  even  of  her  acquaintance.  But,  as 
he  ^ve  no  reason  for  this  conduct,  it  remained 
for  Melvyn  to  explain  it ^  and  Sophia,  seeing 
that  her  expulsion  from  society  was  inevitable, 
and  being  involved  in  debt,  was  glad  to  escape 
from  England,  if  possible,  with  Melvyn  for  a 
companion  rather  than  go  alone,  and  in  a  few 
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days  they  were  landed  for  ,the  present  at  Jer- 
sey. 

But  before  I  proceed,  I  wish  to  narrate  the 
retributive  justice  which,  even  in  this  world, 
overtook  these  wretched  and  guilty  beings. 
The  probable  restoration  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Shirley  to  happiness,  even  greater  than  they 
had  known  before,  revived  all  Melvyn's  hate 
and  all  Sophia's  jealousy ;  and  they  very  na- 
turally vented  those  uneasy  passions  on  each 
other,  which  they  despaired  now  of  venting  on 
the  innocent  objects  of  them;  —  till  at  last, 
beggared  by  her  extravagance  and  worn  out 
by  the  violence  of  her  temper,  Melvyn  turned 
Sophia  out  to  the  poverty  which  she  deserved ; 
and  she  was  forced  to  live  on  the  wages  of  in- 
famy ;  while  he,  as  he  waH  going  to  keep  an 
appointment  which  he  had  made  with  a  mar- 
ried woman,  was  set  upon  by  her  husband  and 
brother,  and  received  so  severd  a  blow  on  the 
head  that  he  never  recovered  it,  and  died  in  all 
the  agonies  of  fruitless  remorse  and  guilty  ter- 
rors. 

Sophia,  not  long  af^er,  fell  a  victim  to  a 
blow  which  she  received  from  a  drunken  lib- 
ertine, whose  mistress  she  was;  and  that 
sense  of  a  world  to  come,  which  she  had  suc- 
cessfully banished  from  her  mind  in  life,  re- 
turned in  her  last  moments  only  to  add  new 
horrors  to  death. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Lord  Shirlet  thought  it  was  expedient  to 
send  a  letter  to  the  General,  informing  him  of 
these  good  tidings,  before  he  himself  set  off, 
as  the  post  would  travel  faster  than  he  did. 
And  having  done  that,  Lord  Shirley  set  off  for 
Ireland  with  his  children  and  their  nurses. 
Their  journey  was  as  rapid  and  their  voyage 
as  favourable  as  travelling  with  children 
would  admit  of ;  and  in  as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
sible, though  certainly  not  short  enough  to 
gratify  the  impatience  of  the  earl,  they  reach- 
ed Ireland,  and  the  dark  towers  of  Castle  Rock 
rose  to  their  view.  Lord  Shirley  had  sent  an 
outrider  to  say  that  he  was  coming, — yet  still 
he  beheld  no  Lucy  or  Lord  Livesa^  issuing 
from  the  Castle  to  meet  him,  or  hailing  him 
from  its  turrets;  and  his  heart  died  within 
him  when  he  drew  near  the  very  gates  of  the 
Castle,  and  yet  was  awaited  and  cheered  by 
no  sign  of  welcome !  And  he  and  the  child- 
ren were  all  alighted  and  in  the  Castle  hall, 
before  one  face  save  that  of  the  servants  met 
his  impatient  view. 

At  last,  Lord  Livesay,  with  a  forced  smile 
and  a  tearful  eye,  entered  the  apartment,  into 
which  the  servant  led  the  way,  and  in  a  hoarse 
voice  and  hurried  manner  bade  the  earl  wel- 
come to  Ireland. 


Welcome !  welcome !  And  do  you  call 
this  a  welcome  t"  exclaimed  Lord  Shirley ; 
while  Lord  Livesay  was  pressing  the  tired 
children  in  his  arms  and  hiding  his  agitated 
face  in  their  bosom.  *•  Where  is  the  General  1 
where  is  my  wifel — where  is  Catherine  1" 

*•  You  will  see  her  soon ;  but  she  is  ill,  very 
ill.  Did  you  not  get  our  letters  1" 

••No;  I  got  no  letters." 

••  How  strange  and  unfortunate !"  He  said 
no  more,  for  Lord  Shirley  could  hear  no  more; 
and  for  a  few  moments  his  fears  were  so  great, 
that  they  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  trying 
to  ascertain  how  far  those  fears  were  founded. 
Lucy  Merle  now  entered,  and  fancied  that  she 
had  composed  her  spirits  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  earl  with  calmness ;  but  the  moment 
she  saw  him,  and  met  his  sad  bewildered  eye, 
she  hastened  towards  him,  and  leaning  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  sobbed  aloud. 

•*  My  dearest  creature,"  said  Lord  Livesay, 
gently  withdrawing  her  from  the  agitated  hus- 
band, ••  we  alarm  our  dear  friend  more  than  we 
ought.  We  hope,  Shirley,  that  your  angel  wife 
is  better." 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  Lord  Shirley  with  a  sort 
of  smile  that  filled  him  with  horror;  then  add- 
ing, ••  But  where  is  she  1  let  me  see  her,  where 
is  she  ?"  he  ran  hastily  up  the  stairs. 

••  She  is  not  there, — she  is  not  up  stairs," 
cried  Lucy. 

••Then  she  is  not  confined  to  her  bedt"  said 
the  earl,  eagerly  returning.  Before  Lucy  could 
answer,  a  door  behind  him  opened,  and  the 
General  appeared  at  it.  Lord  Shirley  started, 
shuddered,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  approach 
him;  and  the  General,  finding  that  he  too  had 
flattered  himself  in  thinking  that  he  was  sufll- 
ciently  prepared  for  the  interview,  suddenly 
closed  the  door. 

Lord  Shirley  did  not  attempt  to  follow  him. 
Lucy,  who  had  lefl  the  room  a  minute,  now 
returned  to  say  that  Lady  Shirley  was  ready  to 
see  him;  and  opening  a  door  on  the  ground 
floor,  she  bade  Lord  Shirley  enter.  He  imme- 
diately found  himself  breathing  the  air  almost 
of  a  hot-house ;  and  on  a  bed  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  and  near  the  fire,  he  beheld  what  he 
could  have  fancied  the  ghost  of  Catherine  Shir- 
ley. But  that  pale  lip  smiled  welcome  on  him ; 
those  meagre  arms  opened  to  receive  him ;  and, 
scarcely  conscious  how  he  reached  the  couch, 
he  felt  himself  folded  to  the  bosom  of  his  long- 
exiled  wife. 

••  But  is  it  no  delusion  1 — is  it  indeed  you  !" 
said  Catherine,  looking  earnestly,  anxiously, 
and  fondly  in  his  face. 

Lord  Shirley  could  not,  dared  not,  look  on 
hers ;  the  recollection  of  her  injuries— the  con- 
sciousness of  her  illness  and  her  danger, — that 
illness  brought  on  probably  by  agony  of^  mind, 
all  came  over  him  with  such  overwhelming 
force,  that  as  he  leaned  his  bead  on  her  pil- 
low, and  his  arms  dropped  powerless  from  her 
waist,  groans,  deep  groans,  alone  proclaimed 
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that  sense  and  life  had  not  both  at  once  for- 
saken him. 

Speak  to  me,— -speak  to  me,  my  beloved !" 
cried  Catherine ;  this  dreadful  silence  kills 
me." 

"  Kills  you !"  exclaimed  Lord  Shirley,  •*  kills 
you !  1  know  it, — yes — ^yes — I  know  that  I  have 
killed  you !  O,  Catherine !— " 

Lucy  Merle  now  led  in  the  children;  and 
Catherine,  in  the  exquisite  delight  of  seeing 
them  and  folding  them  to  her  heart,  felt  her  at- 
tention for  one  moment  turned  from  their  un- 
happy father;  when,  luckily  for  Lord  Shirley's 
reason,  the  sight  of  the  unconscious  twins 
clasped  to  the  bosom  of  that  mother  from  whom 
he  had  so  long  unjustly  separated  them,  had 
"  ?such  a  powerful  effect  on  his  feelings,  that  tears 
burst  with  hysterical  violence  from  his  eyes, 
and  restored  him  to  perception  and  to  calmness. 
But  the  sight  of  their  father's  agony  so  terri- 
fied the  children,  that  Catherine  was  forced  to 
resign  them  to  their  nurses ;  and  Lucy  led  them 
away,  promising  to  bring  them  back  when 
they  were  appeased. 

•'The  poor  things  do  not  know- me  yet!" 
said  Catherine;  ••but  they  will  soon."  And 
as  she  spoke  cheerfully,  Lord  Shirley  tried  to 
believe  that  all  hope  was  not  over.  And  as 
he  thought  this,  he  ventured  to  gaze  earnestly 
on  her  changed  but  still  beautiful  face. 

**  O  ray  love !"  cried  Catherine,  ••  how  kind, 
how  bountiful  has  Providence  been  to  me! 
He  restores  to  me  my  husband,  my  children, 
and  my  reputation,  all  —  all  in  a  few  short 
hours  !  Precious,  indeed,  are  they  all  to  my 
i  soul !  but  most  precious  my  husband  and  my 
children !  Yet  if  it  be  thy  will,"  she  added, 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  ••thou  knowest 
that  I  am  willing  to  resign  them." 

•*  To  resign  us  1  Cruel  Catherine !  how  can 
you  talk  of  resignation  to  such  a  trial  1" 

••  Because,  my  dearest  lord,  I  have  always 
considered  this  world  only  as  a  state  of  proba- 
tion for  another,  and  that  trials  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  favours  from  the  Giver  of  all  good,  if 
borne  with  thankfulness  and  endured  with  pa- 
tience, and  as  touchstones  of  our  real  faith  in 
the  mercy  and  goodness  of  Providence.  To 
have  died,  my  beloved  Shirley,  with  fortitude 
and  resignation,  when  I  was  an  alien  to  your 
heart,  an  exile  from  you  and  my  dear  children, 
and  lost  to  reputation  and  to  happiness,  would 
have  been  no  proof  of  my  love  and  gratitude  to 
my  Creator ;  but  to  be  willing  to  obey  his  sum- 
mons when  every  thing  that  is  most  precious 
in  life  is  mine  again, — thai  is  a  sacrifice  wor- 
thy to  be  offered  by  a  christian  spirit ;  and, 
hard  as  the  struggle  is,  I  hope  I  shall  be  en- 
abled to  prove  myself  equal  to  it." 

••  But  I  am  not  able  to  endure  it,  nor  ever 
shall  be.  Talk  not  thus,  Catherine,  unless 
you  wish  to  distract  roe !  I  cannot  part  with 
you ;  dear  as  you  always  were,  you  are  far 
dearer  to  me  now  that  I  hold  you  Ihus  pale, 
thus  meagre,  to  my  heart,  than  when  I  held 


you  there  in  all  the  pride  of  health  and  beauty  ! 
And  can  you  talk  or  think  of  being  willing  to 
leave  me  %  True,  I  do  not  deserve  you ;  true, 
I  never  did  deserve  you.  But,  Oh !  to  think 
what  a  happy  being  1  was  when  I  arose  to-day ! 
In  a  few  hours  I  expected  to  see  you,  bloom- 
ing, gay,  tender  and  happy !  And  I  find 
you — "  Here  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he 
was  forced  to  cease  his  frenzied  and  mournful 
eloquence. 

'•  And  you  find  me,"  said  Catherine  gently, 
••not  well,  not  blooming,  —  but  tender,  and 
happy.  For,  while  consciousness  is  spared 
me,  1  must  be  happy  while  I  see  you  and  my 
dear  infants,  and  reflect  that  every  blot  on  my 
fair  fame  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  wipe  away. 
Besides,  you  know  that  while  there  is  life, 
there  is  hope." 

••And  do  you  really  hope,  Catherine  1" 

••  At  times  I  do ;  and  so  do  all  my  friends. 
And  will  you,  my  dear  lord,  be  the  only  one 
to  insist  upon  despairing!  Remember,  we 
usually  expect  what  we  wish !  and  if  you  are 
so  contented  to  despair,  I  shall  suspect  that 
you  do  not  wish  to  hope." 

Catherine  tried  to  smile  while  she  said  this, 
but  she  could  not  do  it.  There  was  an  expres- 
sion in  Lord  Shirley's  countenance  that  she 
could  not  endure;  and  complaining  that  she 
was  rather  faint,  while  she  closed  her  eyes  to 
shut  out  his  wild  and  agonized  look,  she  laid 
her  head  on  the  pillow,  and  begged  to  be  left 
with  Lucy  Merle. 

When  Lord  Shirley  had  lefl  them,  Cathe- 
rine said,  ••  My  dear  friend,  I  feel  that  it  is  the 
will  of  my  Creator  that  I  should  sufi*er  greatly 
in  my  departure  hence.  My  own  sufferings 
either  of  body  or  of  mind  I  could  bear,  and 
I  trust  hwe  borne  with  patience ;  but  the  sight 
of  what  my  husband  feels,  and  the  thought  of 
what,  he  will  still  feel,  is  what  at  present  I 
cannot  bear  with  becoming  resignation;  but  I 
trust  that  I  shall  be  enabled  by  prayer  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  fortitude, and  that  help  will 
not  be  withheld  when  most  I  need  it.  Now, 
Lucy,  go  to  my  dear  lord,  and  tell  him  that  I 
am  trying  to  compose  myself  awhile  that  I  may 
be  better  able  to  enjoy  his  society."  Lucy, 
too  full  of  heart  to  utter  one  word,  only  kissed 
her  now  crimson  cheek,  and  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

When  Lord  Shirley  left  Catherine's  apart- 
ment, he  was  met  in  the  hall  by  Lord  Livesay, 
with  the  General  leaning  on  his  arm;  and  the 
latter  was  now  able  to  utter  some  kind  of  wel- 
come, though  the  earl  could  not  help  feeling 
that  the  afiectionate  cordiality  which  had  once 
subsisted  between  him  and  his  venerable  rela- 
tion, was,  on  the  side  of  the  General,  gone. 
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probably,  for  ever.  Nor  coald  he  wonder  that 
It  was  80,  as  General  Shirley  had  always  done 
that  justice  to  Catherine  which  he  unfortu- 
nately had  denied  her. 

Lord  Shirley,  after  his  first  emotions  on  this 
meeting  had  subsided,  had  innumerable  ques- 
tions to  ask  relative  to  Catherine  and  her  ill- 
ness. But  why,'*  asked  he,  was  she  not 
instantly  removed  on  her  first  seizure,  from 
this  cold  situation  to  a  more  genial  air 

Because  she  was  at  first  too  weak  to  bear 
the  exertion." 

But  what  advice4)as  she  1" 

young  physician,  but  of  considerable 
eminence,  has  been  here  a  week,  whom  we 
sent  for  express  from  Dublin." 

How  long  has  she  been  ill  1" 

Dangerously,  only  a  fortnight.  And  you 
see  that  by  letting  her  sleep  over  the  kitchen, 
and  by  flues,  we  have  contrived  to  make  her 
breathe  an  air  so  warm,  that,  even  could  she  be 
moved  to  a  warmer  climate,  she  would  be  less 
injured  by  staying  where  she  is.  In  short,  my 
lord,"  said  Lucy,  solemnlv,  **  we  have  done 
all  that  human  means  could  do,  and  we  must 
humbly  and  confidingly  leave  the  rest  to  Pro- 
vidence. But  her  poor  mother  died  you  know 
of—" 

'*  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  interrupted  Lord 
Shirley,  striking  his  forehead  with  his  hand, 
and  walking  up  and  down  the  room, — ^^and 
her  complaint  was  hastened  if  not  brought  on 
by  uneasiness  of  mind." 

•*  But  our  dear  Lady  Shirley's  uneasiness  is 
now  at  an  end,"  kindly  observed  Lord  Livesay; 

and  as  she  has  so  much  youth  and  so  much 
strength,  we  have  great  reason  to  hope." 

Lucy  smiled  aflTectionately  on  the  well- 
meant  soothing;  while  Lord  Shirley  exclaimed, 
"But  what  says  the  physician  1"  And  no- 
thing but  seeing  him  that  instant  could  pacify 
his  emotion. 

That  gentleman  was  gone  to  get  a  few  hours 
repose,  as  he  was  to  sit  up  that  night.  Luck- 
ily, however,  he  was  already  up  again  and 
dressed,  when  the  servant  went  to  inform  him 
that  the  earl  wished  to  see  him,  and  he  obeyed 
his  summons  in  the  room  appropriated  to  him. 

Not  all  his  kind  wish  of  speaking  peace  to 
the  agonized  apprehensions  of  Lord  Shirley 
could  allow  him  to  give  his  interrogator  the 
degrree  of  hope  he  desired ;  and  Lord  Shirley 
returned  to  his  sympathizing  companions,  with 
a  countenance  of  the  deepest  dejection. 

Soon  after,  with  Dr.   ^'s  permission. 

Lord  Shirley  obeyed  Catherine's  summons, 
and  hastened  again  to  her  bedside.  He  found 
her  quite  calm ;  but  he  almost  started  as  he 
beheld  the  ghastly  paleness  of  her  cheek. 

**My  dear  lord,"  said  she,  extending  to  him 
her  thin  and  burning  hand,  "  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you,  much  of  importance  in  my  opinion 
to  your  welfare  and  mine,  both  here  and  here- 
after; and  I  have  great  comfort  in  the  thought 


that  you  love  me  too  well  to  deny  me  what 
may  be  my  very  last  request." 

•*  Deny  you !  deny  you  any  thing !"  replied 
Lord  Shirley  in  a  voice  nearly  inarticulate  from 
emotion ;  **  0  Catherine !" 

"No — I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  you 
will,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile  of  former 
days.  •*  Now  then  to  prefer  my  petition.  In 
a  short  time  I  am  going  to  take  the  sacra- 
ment; and  it  is  my  wish  that  you  and  all  my 
friends  should  take  it  with  me.  But  how  can  l 
I  do  this,  unless  I  prove  to  myself  and  to 
others  that  you  do  the  same— that  we  forgive  i 
all  those  who  have  ever  trespassed  against 
us,  as  we  hope  to  have  our  own  trespasses 
forgiven  t" 

"  I  see  what  you  are  going  to  say,  Cathe- 
rine," cried  Lord  Shirley,  rising;  "but  I 
charge  you  to  recollect  that  Justice  is  a  virtue 
as  well  as  Mercy.*' 

"  True ;  but  leave  the  infliction  of  it  to  the 
Almighty.  Frail  man,  who  needs  so  much 
mercy  himself,  should  always  be  eager  to 
show  It  to  others;  and  I  conjure  you  to  for- 
give, as  I  do,  the  crimes  of  Melvyn  and  that 
unhappy  woman  against  us,.as  I  myself  for- 
give them." 

"Forgive  them!  Yes,  I  do,  I  trust,  for- 
give them ;  still  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  the  public 
to  bring  them  to  punishment,  that  they  may 
be  deprived  of  their  power  of  injuring  others." 

"  But  if  you  did  not  forgive  them  you  could 
do  no  more. — And  how  can  you  be  sure  that 
you  do  indeed  forgive  them,  when  your  ac- 
tions towards  them  are  those  of  unforgiveness 
and  revenge  1  O !  my  dearest  Shirley  !  we 
but  deceive  ourselves,  and  our  hearts  are 
strangers  to  real  forgiveness,  when  we  do  not 
by  some  overt  action />rooe  that  we  forgive.  I 
grant  you  that  they  ought  to  be  prevented 
from  doingr  further  injury;  and  this  will  be 
done  sufficiently  by  the  publication  of  the  let- 
ters and  notes,  a  step  necessary  not  only  to 
expose  them,  but  to  clear  my  sullied  name ; 
and  that  will  be  sufficient  to  drive  them  from 
society.  0  do  not  then,  do  not,  1  conjure  you 
by  that  holy  one  who  died  for  ihem  as  well  as 
for  tM,— do  not  call  down  upon  their  heads  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  but  let  them  depart  into 
obscurity  unpunished  except  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  universal  contempt." 

It  cannot  be,  because  it  ought  not  to  be ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  General  will  not  con- 
sent if  /  do — it  was  such  atrocious,  such  al- 
most unnatural  wickedness!" 

"  It  was  wickedness  which  certainly  could 
not  have  succeeded  as  it  did,  had  I  done  my 
duty.  I  ought  not,  I  fear,  to  have  married 
you  with  a  secret  on  my  mind  that  I  could 
not  reveal ;  and  however  repugnant  to  my 
feelings,  I  ought  to  have  told  you  every  thing 
relative  to  my  meetings  with  Melvyn  as  soon 
as  ever  I  saw  you,  and  then  you  could  not 
have  been  led  to  suspect  me  by  the  artifice  of 
others." 
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"  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  blame  yoarself,*' 
cried  Lord  Shirley ;  •*  /  and  I  only  was  to 
blame.  For  who  that  knew  yoa  as  I  did,  ex- 
cept my  guilty  self,  could  have  believed  you 
cnminal  even  for  one  moment  t— and  never, 
never  before,  did  so  pure  and  holy  a  being 
suffer  so  much  as  you  have  done." 

•*  My  mother,"  replied  Catherine,  "deserved 
more  than  I  did,  and  suffered  as  much,  and 
longer." 

*•  Your  mother  1  O  talk  not  so,  my  be- 
loved !  Your  mother  lived  many  happy  years 
with  a  husband  who  deserved  her,  for  he  truly 
appreciated  her  worth;  and  Catherine,  she 
lived  to  witness  and  enjoy  the  early  virtues 
of  her  matchless  child.  Your  mother  suffer 
like  you !  No,  no ;  for  WHiiam  Shirley  was 
not  such  a  husband  as  I  was.  Noble,  tender, 
faithful,  consistent  creature!  how  must  he 
have  been  consoled,  when  he  held  her  dying 
and  dead  in  his  fond  arms,  to  know  that  his 
heart  had  ever  felt  towards  her  the  same  un- 
diminished esteem  and  love,  and  that  he  had 
never  caused  her  to  endure  the  greatest  pang 
an  affectionate  woman  can  know— ^the  con- 
sciousness of  having  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
husband  of  her  heart !  I  tell  you,  Catherine, 
your  mother  was  blest  in  life,  and  blest  in 
death  !  and  you ! — " 

"  Shall  be  blest  in  death,  whatever  I  may 
have  been  in  life,"  said  Catherine,  solemnly, 

if  yon  will  grant  me  the  boon  I  ask.  0  my 
dear  lord !  how  do  we  know  but  that  when 
these  wretched  persons  are  told,  as  I  entreat 
they  may  be,  that  their  poor  victim  forgave  and 
prayed  for  them,— how  do  we  know,  I  say,  what 
effect  on  their  benighted  hearts  this  proof  of  the 
power  of  the  Christian  faith  may  not  produce ! 
Who  knows  but  that  their  awakened  con- 
sciences may  lead  them  to  the  feet  of  their 
Creator!  O,  Shirley!  would  it  not  be  a 
sweet,  a  glorious  thing,  in  the  exertion  of  our 
Christian  duty,  to  teach  such  sinners  tknra  ? 
And  if  by  my  death  1  can  hope  to  save  these 
souls  from  perdition,  think  you  that  I  can  con- 
sider my  death  otherwise  than  a  blessing  1" 

As  she  said  this,  the  eyes  of  Catherine  were 
rendered  so  brilliant  by  the  pious  hope  that 
her  lips  uttered,  and  her  voice  and  manner 
became  so  irresistibly  persuasive,  that  Lord 
Shirley's  resolution  gave  way,  and  he  was 
moved  by  her  entreaties,  however  unconvinced 
by  her  arguments ;  for  he  believed  the  hearts 
of  Melvyn  and  Sophia  incapable  of  being  mo- 
ved to  penitence,  even  by  virtue  and  piety  like 
Cathenne's. 

You  have  conquered,"  said  he  at  length, 
when  the  various  emotions  to  which  her  words 
had  given  birth  had  in  a  degree  subsided — 
**  You  have  conquered— I  will  withdraw  the 
prosecution ;  and  these  unhappy  wretches  shall 
know  that  they  owe  my  lemty  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  their  victim."  fiut  this  last  word  was 
almost  inaudible. 

Catherine,  on  hearing  what  he  said,  ex- 


claimed, **  My  God,  I  thank  thee!"  in  a  tone 
so  fervent  and  affecting,  that  Lord  Shirley 
was  again  moved  to  salutary  tears.  And  afVer 
bestoA^ing  on  him  the  fondest  and  tenderest 
caresses,  Catherine  desired  the  chaplain  to  be 
called ;  and  that  the  General,  Lora  Livesay, 
»^nd  Lucy  might  be  summoned  to  her  apart- 
ment. 

"I  have  carried  my  point  with  Shirley," 
cried  Catherine  as  soon  as  she  saw  her  grand- 
father; **and  now,  my  dear  sir,  you  can  hesi- 
tate no  longer." 

"  I  do  not  hesitate,"  replied  the  General. 

"  Then  now,"  added  Catherine, "  with  what 
satisfied  hearts  we  may  partake  together  of 
this  holy  rite!" 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  which 
Catherine  alone  went  through  with  any  thing 
like  firmness,  she  grasped  Lord  Shirley  s  hand, 
and  said,  "  this,  my  dear  lord,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  our  second  wedding  feast;  but  of 
more  value  than  the  first,  as  I  trust  that  it  se- 
cures our  eternal  re-union,  *  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest.' " 

Then  seeing  that  Lord  Shirley  and  her  other 
auditors  were  too  much  distressed  to  speak, 
she  urged  her  lord  and  the  General  to  leave 
her,  declaring  her  wish  to  compose  herself  for 
the  night.  And  after  a  farewell,  prolonged 
almost  to  agony  by  apprehensive  affection, 
they  slowly  and  reluctantly  withdrew. 

As  the  door  was  about  to  close  on  Lord 
Shirley,  Catherine  raised  herself  on  the  bed, 
and  looked  fondly  after  him. — "  Let  me  see 
him  as  long  as  I  can,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  and 
but  for  his  sake  I  would  not  suffer  him  from 
my  sight  while  my  eyes  are  able  to  behold 
him.  But  this  were  selfishness ;  and  it  were 
better  perhaps  for  him  that  we  should  meet  no 
more,  and  that  this  parting  were  our  last" 
Then  hearing  Lucy  sob,  she  said,  •'•Forgive 
me,  Lucy,  I  forgot  that  you  were  present ;  I 
thought  that  I  had  been  alone,  or  I  should  not 
have  talked  thus.  Now  give  me  my  last  dose 
of  medicine,  and  leave  me,  I  charge  you,  to 
my  nurse  and  my  physician." 

Though  Lord  Shirley  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  with  Catherine,  no  bed  received  him, 
nor  could  he  even  try  to  rest,  though  Lucy 
had  ordered  him  an  apartment  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Castle,  that  he  might  hear  no  noise ; 
and  the  sound  of  his  restless  footstep  was  con- 
stantly heard  breaking  the  silence  of  night. 

Frequently  did  he  leave  his  chamber  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  -Catherine.  But 
he  learnt  nothings  new  or  satisfactory  till  the 
General  burst  into  his  room  in  the  morning, 
and  with  a  countenance  of  pleasure,  though 
his  eyes  were  filled  with  teara,  exclaimed, 
**  Joy,  joy,  Lionel !  we  really  begin  to  hope 
now  !  She  is  up, — she  is  dressed, — and  look- 
ing so  well  and  happy !  It  will  do  your  heart 
good  to  see  her !" 

It  was  too  much  for  the  exhausted  nerves 
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of  the  earl ;  and  staggeriog  to  the  bed,  it  was 
some  minutes  before  he  could  rise  superior  to 
the  oTerw helming  and  sudden  succession  of 
hope  to  despair. 

But  may  I  ffo  to  herl"  said  he  at  length. 
Go  to  her  f  To  be  sure !  she  has  sent 
roe  to  fetch  you.**  And  in  a  moment,  refresh- . 
ed,  and  unconscious  of  the  night  he  had  passed, 
the  now  relieved  husband  found  himself  in 
the  chamber  of  Catherine. 

She  was  indeed  up,  and  dressed;  and  with 
a  countenance  radiant  with  smiles,  and  eyes 
lighted  up  by  the  brilliant  colour  on  her 
cheeks,  while  she  turned  looks  of  love  on  her 
children,  who  were  playing  on  the  ground  be- 
side her,  and  Lord  Livesay  was  watching 
Lucy's  countenance,  in  order  to  read  in  it,  if 
possible,  whether  hope  or  fear  was  to  be  the 
result  of  this  apparent  amendment. 

Lord  Shirley  could  not  speak  when  he  saw 
her,  but  his  countenance  spoke  volumes. 

••There,'*  said  Catherine,  rising  to  meet 
him,  and  with  more  strength  than  she  had 
exhibited  for  days,  ••there  comes  my  best  and 
true  physician.  It  is  his  presence,  and  that 
of  those  dear  ones,  that  has  done  this.  They 
are  the  medicines  I  wanted  ; — it  was  for  them 
that  I  pined  ^  I  have  them,  and  all  is  well 
again.  But  you  came  just  in  time ;  had  you 
delayed  even  a  day  longer,  you  would  have 
been  too  late." 

As  she  said  this,  the  General  glanced  his 
eye  towards  Lucy,  and  saw  almost  with  anger 
that  her  look  was  as  mournful  and  desponding 
as  ever;  and  he  rather  pettishly  exclaimed, 
••  Surely,  Miss  Merle,  you  must  think  Lady 
"Shirley  better  1  I  wish  the  physician  was  not 
gone  to  bed,  that  he  might  confirm  our 
!faopes." 

••She  does  seem  better,  certainly,"  replied 
TiUcy  gravely. 

**  S^ms,  Lucy !  Nay,  I  am — •  I  know  not 
•seems,"  replied  Catherine,  smiling.  ••But 
really  you  look  so  solemn,  and  are  such  a 
memento  mori^  that  I  must  order  you  away.  'I 
declare,  if  she  were  not  an  engaged  woman, 
Shirley,  I  should  suspect  Lucy  wished  me 
•gone  that  she  might  succeed  me  in  your  heart, 
^0  averse  does  she  appear  to  believe  me 
:better." 

This  was  a  pleasantry  so  unlike  the  usual 
(manner  and  style  of  Catherine,  that  poor  Lucy 


was  moi^e  certain  than  before  that  Catherine 
was  under  the  influence  of  fever;  and  she 
dared  not  hope  herself,  while  she  shuddered 
to  see  how  deluded  and  how  happy  were  the 
husband  and  the  grandfather. 

••How  well  I  look!  do  I  not,  Shirley!" 
said  Catherine,  ••such  a  cosmetic  is  happi- 
ness! O  Shirley!  the  first  clance  of  your 
kind  eye,  the  eye  of  former  days,  was  suffi* 
cient  to  revive  me.  •  He  loves  me !  he  loves 
me  as  well  as  ever!'  said  I  to  myself;  and 
that  dear,  that  precious  glance,  haunted  me 
through  the  night.  I  saw  it  in  my  dreams 
when  I  slept,  and  when  I  awoke  it  seemed  to 
beam  health  and  happiness  upon  me." 

••  M^  dearest  love,  you  talk  so  much  that 
you  will  exhaust  yourself,"  said  Lord  Shirley, 
who  gazed  on  her  sweet  and  tender  counte- 
nance with  unutterable  fondness. 

••Dear  Lady  Shirley,  you  must  be  more 

Jiuiet,"  observed  Lucy,  ••or  you  will  suffer 
or  it." 

••  Hush,  raven,  hush !"  replied  Catherine, 
playfully  putting  her  hand  to  Lucy's  lips. 

Lucy  held  it  there  some  time ;  then  relin- 
quishing it,  she  burst  into  tears. 

••  Well,"  said  Catherine,  ••  if  I  did  not  know 
that  joy  has  its  tears  as  well  as  grief,  Lucy's 
streaming  eyes  would  depress  me;  but  I  will 
not  look  at  her.  No ;  she  is  the  dark  sky ; 
but  you,  my  lord,  and  my  smiling  children 
there,  are  the  rainbow  that  illumines  it;  and 
who  would  look  at  the  gloom,  that  could  see 
the  many-tinted  iris  1    Not  I  indeed." 

Here  she  paused ;  for,  in  spite  of  her  ef- 
forts, she  now  spoke  with  difiSculty. 

••  Raise  me  up,  my  dearest  lord,"  she  said 
afler  a  pause,  ••raise  me  up,  and  I  shall 
breathe  better." 

Lord  Shirley  did  raise  her,  and  so  high 
upon  his  bosom,  that  her  lip  as  she  raised  her 
head  nearly  rested  on  his.  At  this  moment, 
Catherine  fixed  her  eyes  on  Lord  Shirley's 
with  an  expression  of  tenderness  which  went 
to  his  very  soul. 

••  I  am  better,  much  better  now,"  she  faintly 
articulated.  Then,  pressing  her  lips  to  his, 
her  head  sunk  upon  his  breast,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  wretched  husband  discovered 
that  he  had  entertained  hope  only  to  feel  more 
acutely  the  poignancy  of  despair,  and  that  he 
held  nothing  but  a  corpse  in  his  arms. 
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MRS.  ARLINGTON, 

OS 

ALL  IS  NOT  GOLD  THAT  GLITTERS. 

To  whom  does  that  house  belong  V  said 
Mrs.  DervHle  to  a  coantryman  passing  by,  as 
she  was  returning  from  London  to  her  home 
in  a  distant  county,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter  Jane,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  Mary  Ann, 
a  child  eight  years  old,  and  Lionel  Derville, 
her  son,  a  youth  just  turned  of  twenty. 

^^That  house  belongs  to  one  Madam  Ar- 
lington,'* replied  the  man,  and  all  that  land 
as  far  as  you  can  see,  and  those  woods  yonder 
going  down  almost  to  the  sea-shore.'' 

^*  What  a  beautiful  place !"  exclaimed  Jane. 
And  it  seems  more  beautiful  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  it,"  observed  her  mother. 

Look,  mamma !  look !"  cried  little  Mary 
Ann,  what  a  fine  garden  there  is  under  those 
windows!   I  smell  the  flowers  even  here." 

How  I  should  like  to  live  there !"  observed 
Lionel. 

What  an  enviable  woman  Mrs.  Arlin^on 
must  be!"  returned  his  mother,  with  a  sigh. 

"Enviable  indeed!"  echoed  her  children, 
as  the  road  wound  round  this  earthly  paradise, 
and  at  every  fresh  view  seemed  to  exhibit 
new  beauties.  It  was  indeed  a  lovely  spot. 
The  house,  large  even  to  magnificence,  stood 
on  a  terrace  midway  up  a  veiy  lofty  and  richly 
wooded  hill,  behind  which,  from  a  hill  oppo- 
site, the  ocean  was  seen  at  no  great  distance, 
and  it  formed  the  grand  and  interesting  view 
from  the  back  part  of  the  mansion. 

The  front,  on  the  contrary,  looked  upon  a 
soft  and  peaceful  scene.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
terrace  a  clear  and  ^nentle  river  flowed  through 
a  verdant  lawn,  which  was  skirted  by  a  rich 
shrubbery;  along  either  side  of  the  house  a 
^y  and  fragrant  parterre  attracted  the  eye  by 
Its  brilliancyi  and  gratified  the  senses  by  its 
sweets ;  while  hot-nouses,  green-houses,  and 
other  buildings,  constructed  so  as  to  ornament 
the  grounds  by  their  architectural  beauty, 
spoke  at  once  the  opulence  and  the  taste  of 
the  lady  of  the  mansion. 

"  What  happiness  it  must  be  to  live  there !" 
ever  and  anon  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  tra- 
vellers. 

*•  It  must,  indeed !  and  I  really  envy  Mrs. 
Arlington,"  said  the  thonahtful  Mrs.  Derville 
as  she  gave  a  last  look  to  the  splendid  domain ; 
and  sunk  into  silence. 

The  abode  of  Mrs.  Arlington  wds  indeed  in 
size  and  grandeur  a  contrast  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Derville!  but  in  beauty  of  situation  and  in 
real  comfort  the  rectory  over  which  Mrs.  Der- 


ville presided  could  bear  comparison  with  any 
abode  whatever,  and  till  hitherto  she  had  2lU 
ways  thought  so  herself.  What  had  so 
changed  her  ideas  on  the  subject  ?  A  legacy, 
a  journey  to  London,  and  a  six  weeks'  residence 
there. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Mrs.  Derville  was  an 
admired  beauty  in  the  country  circle  in  which 
she  moved  ;  and  her  charms,  both  of  person 
and* mind,  combined  with  the  respectability  of 
her  birth  and  the  excellence  of  her  fortune, 
made  a  union  with  her  as  desirable  in  point  of 
prudence  and  ambition  as  in  taste.  Amongst 
many  lovers  she  had  two  who  were  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  each  other  in  worldly  preten- 
sions ;  for  one  was  infinitely  her  superior  in 
fortune,  and  the  other  as  much  beneath  her. 
The  one  had.  a  mansion  and  estates  equal  to 
fhose  of  Mrs.  Arlington ;  to  the  other  might 
be  applied  the  words  of  the  old  ballad, 

"  Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had  ;*' 
and  Anne  Pointz  could  have  added, 
"  And  they  were  all  to  me 

for,  consulting  nothing  but  her  heart,  she  gave 
herself  and  her  wealth  to  Mr.  Derville,  who 
had  just  entered  the  church ;  and  when  he 
was  old  enough  to  take  priest's  orders  she 
presented  him  to  a  living  which  was  part  of 
her  fortune. 

And  every  day  convinced  Mrs.  Derville  of 
the  wisdom  of  her  choice,  since  every  day  dis- 
covered some  new  virtue  in  Derville,  when- 
ever he  appeared  in  any  new  situation. 

To  the  fond  husband  succeeded  the  affec- 
tionate father,  and  the  exemplary  teacher  to 
others  of  those  holy  precepts  by  which  his 
own  life  was  fashioned ;  and  three  lovely 
children  had  cemented  still  more  the  tie  of 
conjugal  affection,  when  a  noble  relation,  who 
had  been  toe  proud  to  notice  Mrs.  Derville 
during  her  lifetime,  left  her  at  her  death  a 
considerable  legacy  in  money,  together  with 
a  share  of  the  clothes,  furniture,  &c.,  of  which 
share  she  was  to  be  allowed  her  choice. 

It  was  therefore  requisite  for  Mrs.  Derville 
to  go  to  London ;  and  it  was  with  an  ^ching 
heart  that  Derville  assured  her  he  could  not 
accompany  her,  because  he  could  get  no  one 
to  perform  his  parish  duties  for  him  during  an 
absence  probably  of  many  weeks. 

He  had  another  reason  for  giving  up  all 
idea  of  leaving  home,  which  he  tenderly  and 
wisely  concealed  from  his  wife ;  not  only  in 
order  to  spare  her  certain  and  unnecessary 
anxiety,  but  to  secure  her  own  and  her  chil- 
dren's safety.  A  low  and  infectious  fever  had 
just  broken  out  in  the  village,  and  Derville 
knew  that  if  his  affectionate  wife  was  aware 
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of  the  circumatance  she  would  either  insist  on 
staying  to  share  his  duties  and  his  dangers,  or 
she  would  have  gone  to  London  and  remained 
there  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  concerning 
him  and  the  children  whom  she  had  lefl  he- 
hind.  The  necessity  of  a  journey  to  London 
therefore  was  rendered  doubly  fortunate  in  Mr. 
Derville*s  eyes  by  this  alarming  malady ;  as, 
^y  preTailing  on  his  wife  to  take  all  her  fami 
with  her,  he  should  place  them  all  beyond 
e  reach  of  infection. 

He  consequently  took  every  possible  pre- 
•caution  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  the  fever 
from  his  wife;  9nd  as  it  had  only  as  yet 
•ehown  itself  at  the  extremity  of  the  parish, 
he  succeeded  in  his  attempt;  and  he  contrived 
to  prevent  her  and  the  children  from  paving 
their  accustomed  visits  to  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  on  pretence  that  all  their  time  would  be 
wanted  to  prepare  for  their  journey,  which 
ought,  he  said,  on  every  account,  to  be  under- 
taken immediately.  It  was  not,  however, 
without  sensations  of  fond  agony,  which  he 
found  it  very  difficult  to  conceal,  that  Derville 
beheld  them  thus  preparing  for  a  separation 
which  might,  he  knew,  w  eternal  in  this 
world ;  and  when,  aAer  such  struggles  and 
such  tears  as  were  likely  to  attend  their  Jirst 
parting,  Derville  saw  the  carriage  drive  off 
which  conveyed  from  his  sight  those  he  ten- 
derly loved,  he  experienced  pangs  which  no- 
thing but  the  conviction  that  he  was  doing  his 
duty  could  have  enabled  him  to  endure ;  for 
he  was  conscious  that  in  his  necessary  attend- 
ance on  the  sick  he  might  imbibe  the  conta- 
gion, and  sink  under  its  power,  and  then,'' 
said  he,  clasping  his  hands  in  a^ony,  I  shall 
never  see  those  dear  ones  again 

But  there  is  no  trial  which  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  only  support  that  cannot  be  taken  away 
will  not  teach  any  one  to  bear  and  even  to  tri- 
umph over.  And  my  wife,  my  children, 
will  be  spared,  and  saved  by  this  journey,'' 
he  exclaimed ;  there  is  comfort  in  thai  as- 
surance ;"  though  ever  and  anon  he  could  not 
but  recollect  that  on  this  journey,  which  he 
had  so  eagerly  welcomed,  dang|;rs  might  at- 
tend, though  of  a  different  nature^  as  great  as 
those  from  which  he  had  successfully  endea- 
voured to  guard  them. 

The  travellers  reached  the  metropolis  in 
safety  on  the  third  day  at  noon ;  and  as  they 
had  never  left  home  before,  except  to  go  to  a 
watering  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  eter- 
nal bustle  and  crowding  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, which  they  entered  at  the  city  end,  had 
their  usual  effect  on  being  entered  the  first 
time;  and  while  Mrs.  Derville,  her  son,  and 
elder  daughter,  beheld  every  thing  in  a  sort 
of  silent  wonder,  the  little  girl  of  eight  years 
old  was  in  one  constant  exclamation  of  child- 
ish delight.  A  lodging  had  been  procured  for 
them  by  the  solicitor,  who  was  the  executor 
of  Lady  Anne  Pointz,  the  lady  by  whose  will 
Mrs.  Derville  was  so  much  benefited ;  and  it 


was  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cavendish 
square,  near  his. own  house,  as,  thouffh  his 
office  was  in  the  city,  he  resided  in  ]&iward 
street. 

Nothing  material  occuned  on  the  first  or 
second  day  of  their  arrival,  as  Mrs.  Derville 
was  not  quite  well  afler  her  journey,  and  had 
nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  her  feelings  and  those  of  her  children, 
on  the  road  and  on  beholding  London,  to  the 
beloved  being  whom  she  had  left.  And  though 
she  felt  that  she  did  not  oome  to  the  metropo- 
lis to  think  only  of  her  husband  and  to  write 
to  him,  still  while  finding  herself  wholly 
amongst  strangers,  and  alone  in  a  crowds  a 
feeling  forlorn  as  well  as  fond  impelled  her  to 
turn  towards  the  home  which  she  had  quitted, 
and  to  seek  comfort  by  recalling  it  and  its 
master  perpetually  to  her  view. 

Happy  wss  it  for  her  peace  that  she  did 
not  even  suspect  the  danger  to  which  that 
beloved  being  was  exposed.  She  was  not  to 
go  to  the  house  of  death  and  see  the  treasures 
which  awaited  her  there,  till  Lady  Lucy  Don- 
ellan— who  like  herself  was  second  cousin  to 
the  deceased,  and  was  to  have  the  half  of  the 
clothes  and  furniture  which  she  left— should 
be  able  to  accompany  her,  and  she  was  then 
confined  to  her  house  with  a  cold.  In  the 
meanwhile  Mrs.  Derville  expected  to  be  able 
to  furnish  herself  and  children  with  proper 
mourning  before  she  saw  that  lady.  But  Lady 
Lucy  Donellan  was  so  eager  to  see  the  things 
destined  for  her  possession,  and  also  by  call- 
ing on  her  copartner  in  the  legacy  to  discover 
whether  she  could  not  take  advantage  of  her 
simplicity,  that  early  on  the  third  day  after 
their  arrival,  and  at  the  risk  of  her  health. 
Lady  Lucy  drove  up  to  Mrs.  Derville's  door. 

Lady  Lucy  had  not,  at  that  moment,  re- 
solved what  line  of  conduct  to  pursue ;  she 
knew  not  yet  whether  she  should  awe  the 
country  parson's  wife,  as  she  called  her,  by 
the  repelling  dignity  of  superior  rank,  and 
thereby  make  her  compliant  to  her  wishes ;  or 
charm  her  into  a  desire  to  oblige  her  noble 
associate,  by  excessive  and  condescending 
graciousness.  She  concluded  that  neither  Mrs. 
Derville  nor  her  grown-up  son  and  daugh- 
ter were  presentable  at  her  house ;  still  she 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  invite  tliem  to 
dinner,  but  ask  only  some  dependants  to  meet 
them,  to  whom  she  should  not  be  ashamed  of 
showing  at  her  table  a  gawky,  awkward  milk- 
maidish,  ill-dressed  woman,  and  her  still  more 
gawky  and  ill-favoured  offspring. 

Nor  was  this  important  point  decided  in 
her  mind,  when  she  got  out  of  the  carriage. 
Mrs.  Derville,  who  sat  in  a  back  room,  did 
not  hear  the  carriage  stop ;  and  as  the  street 
door  stood  quite  open,  she  did  not  discover 
that  the  footman's  loud  knock  was  at  her 
house;  nor  indeed  could  she  well  attend  to 
any  noise  at  that  moment,  as  she  was  singing 
an  Italian  canon  with  Lionel  and  Jane,  which 
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had  been  taught  them  by  a  lady  whom  they 
had  first  met  at  a  watering-place,  and  who  had 
since  been  a  frequent  guest  at  their  house. 
This  lady,  finding  they  had  each  of  them  fine 
voices  and  good  ears,  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
impart  to  them  much  of  her  own  knowledge 
of  sinoring,  and  had  taught  them  the  rare  ac- 
complishment of  singing  correctly  in  parts. 

Therefore,  as  Lady  Lucy  set  her  foot  on  the 
first  step  of  the  stairs  it  was  arrested  by  amaze- 
ment, for  she  had  heard  too  much  good  music 
not  to  know  that  what  she  now  heard  was 
sweet  and  in  tune;  and  she  began  to  think 
she  had  mistaken  the  door ;  but  the  footman, 
whom  Mrs.  Derville  had  hired  for  the  time 
they  stayed  in  town,  assured  her  it  was  his 
ladies  and  the  young  gentleman  who  were 
singing;  and  with  a  respect  for  the  country 
parson*s  family,  which  she  never  expected  to 
feel,  she  entered  the  room. 

Mrs.  Derville  had  too  much  simplicity  of 
character,  if  not  dignity  of  mind,  to  be  embar- 
rassed by  a  visit  from  a  woman  of  quality. 
She  had  never  felt  sufficient  respect  for  mere 
titles,  to  be  flattered  and  fluttered  into  awk- 
wardness on  receiving  an  unexpected  call  from 
a  noble  guest ;  and  to  Lady  Lucy^s  increased 
amazement,  Mrs.  Derville  and  her  daughter 
both  met  her  with  as  much  ease,  though  with 
a  heightened  bloom,  as  if  she  had  been  only 
their  equal.  But  her  amazement  did  not  end 
there ;  for  if  her  ear  had  been  charmed  with 
their  voices,  her  eye  was  equally  so  with  their 
personal  graces;  and  even  before  the  first 
compliments  were  over,  and  Lady  Lucy  was 
quietly  seated  in  her  chair,  she  had  convinced 
herself  that  her  new  friends  were  not  only 
presentable  at  her  parties,  but  a  desirable  ac- 
quisition  to  them ;  and  as  it  was  then  July, 
when  something  new  was  particularly  pre- 
cious, as  the  early  wonders  ot  the  season  were 
ceasing  to  be  wonderful  and  to  attract.  Lady 
Lucy  resolved  that  Mrs.  Derville  (a  beautiful 
country  lady,  the  near  relation  and  legatee  of 
Lady  Anne  rointz,  with  her  lovely  and  accom- 
plished daughter,  and  her  handsome  son,  who 
all  sung  like  angels)  should  be  the  theme  of 
her  praises  for  the  next  week,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  it  she  would  make  a  party  on  purpose 
for  them,  and  to  Introduce  them  into  the  fine 
world. 

For  a  time,  indeed,  the  interests  of  her  party 
banished  the  recollection  of  the  interests  of 
her  avarice;  but  the  latter  passion  soon  re- 
turned, and  she  had  now  at  length  determined 
to  promote  them  by  the  arts  of  insinuation,  not 
the  power  of  superiority;  indeed,  she  soon 
saw  that  the  country  parson* s  unfe*^  was  not 
a  woman  to  be  awed  into  any  thing.  Accord- 
ingly, she  used  every  art  of  flattery  to  please, 
and  succeeded.  Glee  succeeded  to  glee,  duet 
to  duet ;  and  the  accomplishment  which  had 
before  be^n  valued  chiefly  as  it  charmed  a 
husband's  and  father's  ear,  became  from  Lady 
Lucy's  praises,  only  too  precious  to  them  as 


a  passport,  according  to  her,  into  circles  which 
they  never  expected  to  enter.  The  personal 
beauty  of  the  group  was  not  forgotten;  and 
though  she  could  not  exclaim  openly  con- 
cerning the  loveliness  of  the  elder  part  of  the- 
family — though  Mrs.  Derville,  at  thirty-seven, 
looked  like  her  daughter's  elder  sister,  and 
Jane  Derville,  was  very  like  her  still  beautiful 
mother, — Lady  Lucy  could  venture  to  go  into 
raptures  concerning  the  beauty  of  the  little 
girl,  and  then  declared  she  was  the  very  image^ 
of  her  mother  and  her  sister;  and,  indeed, 
so  is  your  son,  Mrs.  Derville,  except  that  his- 
eyes  are  dark,  and  his  complexion  is  more 
ruddy,  and  his  look  and  person  are  manly" 
Here  was  language  for  the  ears  of  unsophis- 
ticated beings,  who,  though  they  knew  that, 
they  possessed  personal  beauty,  had  not  learn- 
ed to  value  themselves  upon  it ; — but  sweet  is 
the  language  of  flattery;  and  as  they  were 
sincere  themselves,  they  believed  in  Lady 
Lucy's  sincerity,  and  thought  her  praise  dis- 
interested. Sincere  it  certainly  was ;  and  as- 
Lady  Lucy  knew  the  eflect  of  new  faces  and 
pretty  faces  in  the  London  world,  she  antici- 
pated so  much  eclat  to  her  next  select  petit 
souperfrom  the  introduction  of  these  novelties^ 
that  her  spirits  became  quite  elevated  ;  and 
she  was  so  entertaining,  that  when  she  led 
them,  the  Dervilles  were  delighted  to  think 
they  should  see  her  again  the  next  day.  The 
next  day  she  did  come,  and  took  Mrs.  Der- 
ville to  a  fashionable  milliner  to  bespeak  her 
mourning,  and  directed  the  young  Derville  to 
a  fashionable  tailor ;  and  then  they  proceeded 
with  the  executor  to  look  over  the  wardrobe 
and  furniture  of  the  deceased.  I  shall  only 
add,  that  Lady  Lucy  obtained  all  she  wanted ; 
and,  in  return,  she  took  the  Dervilles  to  her 
box  at  the  Opera,  procured  them  a  private 
box  at  both  houses  two  other  evenings  in  the 
week ; — in  short  they  thought  her  the  kindest 
of  human  beings.  And  while  Derville  was, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  kneeling  and  praying 
beside  the  bed  of  death,  and  furnishing  from 
his  own  stores  the  wine  and  medicines  neces- 
sary for  the  indigent,  the  diseased  and  the 
dying,  his  lovely  wife's  letters  told  of  operas, 
concerts,  and  plays;  of  praises  from  lords,  of 
invitations  from  ladies,  and  of  singing  with 
her  children  before  noble  judges  and  rival 
amateurs.  Nor  could  he  sometimes  help  say- 
ing to  himself— Have  I  not  in  my  blind 
wisdom  exposed  these  dear  ones  to  greater 
danger  than  awaited  them  here !— that  moral 
contaffion  which  is  full  of  the  worst  death." 
But  then  he  recollected  that  principles,  and 
good  and  pious  habits  are  not  lost  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  he  also  remembered  that  they  were 
only  to  stay  a  month  in  London. 

The  end  of  that  month  was  however  ar- 
rived ;  and  Mrs.  Derville,  to  please  herself  as 
well  as  Jane  and  Lionel,  was  just  going  to 
request  leave  to  stay  a  week  longer  in  the  me- 
tropolis, when  Derville  wrote  to  dcf^ire  that 
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they  would  prolong  their  stay  to  five  weeks,— 
a  request  with  which  they  were  very  glad  to 
comply,  though  Mrs.  Derville  experienced  a 
feeling  somewhat  approaching  to  mortification, 
at  her  husband  being  desirous,  unurged  by  her, 
to  len^hen  the  term  of  their  separation.  Lit- 
tle did  she  know  that  this  desire  was  only  a 
new  proof  of  his  afiection,  as  he  was  fearful 
that  the  infection  which  he  had  providentially 
escaped,  might  not  be  sufilciently  overcome  to 
make  their  return  as  yet  a  matter  of  safety  to 
themselves.  However,  the  mortification  was 
but  for  a  moment,  and  the  permission  was  a 
source  of  lasting  satisfaction,  as  the  week  was 
to  be  passed  in  a  round  of  pleasant  enga^ 
ments.  It  proved  also  as  delightful  in  reality 
as  it  had  been  in  expectation ;  and  there  was 
only  one  of  the  family  who  pined  for  the  coun- 
try, and  did  not  think  London  the  most  de- 
lightful place  in  the  world.  That  person  was 
little  Anna,  who  went  to  bed  when  the  others 
went  to  parties,  and  who  thought  the  garden 
in  Cavendish-square  a  bad  place  to  walk  in 
compared  to  that  at  her  own  dear  home ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  pleasure  which  the  fine 
shops  afiforded  her,  and  the  sight  of  the  car- 
riages and  the  crowd,  the  poor  child  would 
have  been  miserable  during  a  residence  which 
gave  the  rest  of  her  family  considerable  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  last  two  days  of  their  permitted  stay  at 
length  arrived,  and  found  them  as  unwilling 
to  go  as  ever ;  and  maternal  ambition  and  ma- 
ternal fondness,  added  to  the  personal  plea- 
sure which  Mrs.  Derville  herself  felt  at  seeing 
herself  followed  and  admired  in  the  new  world 
of  fashion,  made  her  resolve  to  desire  leave  to 
stay  another  week. 

The  truth  was,  that  a  nobleman  of  very 
pleasing  manners  and  exterior,  had  paid  Jane 
the  most  marked  attention;  and  his  admira- 
tion of  her  was  so  evident,  that,  as  she  found 
her  daughter  was  strongly  prejudiced  in  his 
favour,  she  had  little  doubt  but  that  he  meant 
to  make  her  an  ofier  of  his  hand ;  and  that 
her  beauty  and  her  voice  would,  in  the  usual 
phrase,  make  her  fortune,  as  they  had  done 
those  of  other  young  women,  who  were  nei- 
ther so  well  born  nor  so  highly  connected  as 
she  was. 

It  is  certain  that  Jane  expected  the  same 
thing  ;  and  the  image  of  a  young  curate  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lovelands,  who  had  her  father's 
leave  to  gain  her  affections  if  he  could,  gradu- 
ally became  fainter  and  fainter ;  and  the  love 
which  had  made  some  progress  in  her  heart 
before  the  London  journey,  was  now  every  day 
receiving  another  and  another  check  from  the 
power  of  ambition.  She  therefore  was  very 
eager  to  remain  longer  in  London;  and  her 
brother  was  equally  so,  from  the  pride  and  the 
pleasure  which  he  derived  from  the  cjezi  at- 
tention paid  him  by  Sir  Mordaunt  Williams, 
a  young  baronet,  who,  though  they  knew  it 
not,  was  well  known  on  the  tuif,  and  re- 


markable for  his  profligacy.  Urged,  there- 
fore, by  their  wishes  and  her  own,  Mrs.  Der 
ville,  though  not  without  some  feeling  of  re- 
morselnl  tenderness  and  reluctance,  promised 
her  children  to  write  to  tl)eir  father,  and  beg  to 
stay  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  in 
Auffust. 

The  letter  was  written,  but  not  sent,  when 
the  carriage  drove  up  that  was  to  convey  them 
to  an  assembly  at  the  house  of  Lady  Lucy 
Donellan, — and  thither  they  went. 

As  usual.  Lord  N.  (the  nobleman  mentioned 
above)  stationed  himself  at  the  side  of  Jane ; 
and  as  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents, 
and  of  much  weight  in  the  circles  of  high  life 
as  well  as  in  the  senate,  Lady  Lucy  was  flat- 
tered to  have  him  at  her  parties,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  the  rural  beauty  had  power  to 
attract  him  constantly  to  her  house. 

Young  Derville  too,  as  usual,  found  his  new 
fnend  in  the  gay  group,  who,  hanginsr  on  his 
arm,  led  the  flattered  youth  up  and  down  the 
snite  of  rooms.  It  was  the  first  time  the  Der- 
villes  had  seen  Lady  Lucy's  elegant  rooms 
thrown  open  en  $utU ;  and  the  beauty  of  the 
apartments,  the  brilliancy  of  the  lifthts,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  dresses,  made  this  even- 
ing, m  its  commencement,  the  most  gratifying 
of  the  sort  which  she  had  ever  yet  passed  in 
London. 

Mrs.  Derville  herself  might  have  had  her 
constant  eecitbeo  if  she  had  been  willing  to  sa- 
crifice principle  to  vanity;  as  she  was  not 
only  the  object  of  admiration  to  men  whom 
she  had  never  seen  before,  but  the  lover  whom 
in  early  life  she  had  rejected  for  the  sake  of 
love  and  Derville,  was  frequently  in  her  so- 
ciety, and  took  every  opportunity  of  convinc- 
ing her  that  in  Mrs.  Derville  he  had  not  for- 
gotten the  beautiful  Anne  Points ;  and  as  he 
was  now  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  peer- 
age, his  attentions  might  naturally  be  supposed 
by  himself  to  be  flattering  to  her  pride,  how- 
ever repugnant  it  was  to  her  principles  to  re- 
ceive them. 

But  not  even  gratitude  for  his  pretended 
persevering  attachment,  nor  the  whispers  of 
vanity,  had  power  to  gain  him  more  than  a 
smile  of  civuity  from  Uie  object  of  his  early 
love.  Still  there  were  times  when  she  wished 
that  her  lot  had  been  cast  in  higher  scenes 
than  those  in  which  she  moved  at  home,  and 
she  would  have  hailed  with  joy  her  husband's 
elevation  in  the  church.  One  must  forgive 
her  this  weakness  for  the  sake  of  her  well- 
principled  rejection  of  her  noble  lover's  re- 
newal of  attention,  especially  as  that  attention 
was  so  respectful,  that  a  woman  less  rigidly 
correct  mijght  have  thought  herself  justified  in 
receiving  it,  as  she  might  have  said  to  herself. 

It  can  mean  no  harm." 

But  to  return  to  this  evening  at  Lady 
Lucy's.  Mrs.  Derville  was  standing  near  her 
daughter,  when  the  ever  attentive  Lord  N. 
proposed  to  her  and  another  young  lady  to  go 
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down  into  the  refreshment  room ;  and  they 
had  nearly  reached  the  door  before  Mrs.  Der- 
ville  was  aware  of  their  departure.  She,  how- 
erer,  felt  it  her  duty  as  a  mother  to  follow 
them,  but  the  crowd  at  the  door  was  so  great 
that  she  was  detained  some  minutes ;  and  in 
the  meanwhile  her  parental  vanity  was  grati- 
fied by  seeing  her  truly  handsome  son  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  most  admired  young 
men  in  high  life. 

But  though  Lady  Lucy  had  declared  that  he 
was  reckoned  the  handsomest  young  man  of 
the  day,  Mrs.  Deryille  could  not  be  blind  to 
the  superiority  of  Lionel  in  personal  beauty, 
though  he  was  his  inferior  in  elegancy  and 
air,  as  the  bloom  of  youth  unimpaired  by  ex- 
cess was  on  LionePs  cheek,  and  the  open  ex- 
pression of  a  heart  unconscious  of  evil  beamed 
on  his  manly  countenance. 

At  this  moment  an  elderly  man  near  her 
said  to  the  gentleman  next  him,    Who  is  that 

.    new  victim  whom  Sir  Mordaunt  has  seized 

"  uponi" 

**  Victim !  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  Tho- 
mas 1" 

I  mean  that  it  is  destruction  to  any  young 
man  to  be  taken  notice  of  and  flattered  by  Sir 
Mordaunt;  for  he  will  inevitably  teach  him 
his  own  vices,  and  lead  him  certainly  to  the 
gaming-table." 

I  rear  you  are  right,^'  was  the  answer. 

I  know  I  am.  But  do  tell  me  the  name 
of  that  poor  youth?  He  looks  so  good,  so 
innocent,  at  present,  that  I  wish  he  did  not 
seem  so  pleased  with  his  companion." 

He  IS  indeed  quite  a  novice,^'  said  the 
other,  and  the  son  of  a  lady  just  come  up 
from  the  country,  who  is  introduced  by  Lady 
LucyDonellan." 

"Poor  woman !"  cried  the  good-natured  ob- 
server. "  Is  there  no  one  kind  enough  to  put 
her  on  her  guard,  and  tell  her  to  prevent  any 
further  intimacy  between  her  son  and  that 
dangerous  young  man  ?  From  Lady  Lucy  I 
know  sucfc  disinterested  kindness  is  not  to  be 
expected." 

Though  this  fortunate  conversation  had 
passed  m  a  low  voice,  Mrs.  Derville  had 
neard  it  all,  and  with  feelings  not  difficult  to 
be  imagined;  but  the  last  sentence  nearly 
overpowered  her;  and  she  could  scarcely  help 
turning  round  and  saying,  urged  by  an  impulse 
of  grateful  emotion,  *•  The  poor  woman  u  put 
on  her  guard  now,  and  God  bless  you  sir!" 
But  she  had  power  to  restrain  herself  from 
speaking,  though  not  from  turning  round ;  and 
\  as  she  looked  on  the  warning  speaker  with  a 
^  glistening  eye  and  a  flowing  cheek,  and  with 
an  expression  of  gratitude  which  could  not  be 
mistaken,  he  suspected  who  she  was,  and  on 
inquiry  found  that  he  was  right.  At  first  he 
felt  glad  at  having  been  unintentionally  the 
means  of  enabling  a  parent  to  save  her  child 
from  destruction ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  the 
world ;  and  being  afraid,  by  Mrs.  Derville's  I 


manner,  that  she  had  a  great  mind  to  intro- 
duce herself  to  him  and  make  some  inquiries 
concerning  Sir  Mordaunt,  which  he  might  get 
into  a  difficulty  by  answering,  he  took  care  to 
remove  from  her  sight  as  fast  as  possible; 
especially  as  a  friend  of  his  had  just  addressed 
him,  in  Mrs.  Derville*s  hearing,  by  the  name 
of  Sir  Thomas  Waring.  It  was  time  then 
for  him  to  disappear,  as  Mrs.  Derville  already 
knew  more  than  he  liked,  in  knowing  that  her 
authority  for  telling  her  son — as  he  coi^cluded 
she  would  do— that  his  elegant  friend  was  a 
dangerous  and  unprincipled  man,  was  Sir  Tho- 
mas Waring.  "  And  really,"  thought  he,  "  it 
would  be  very  silly  in  me  to  embroil  myself 
with  Sir  Mordaunt  and  his  family  for  the  sake 
of  persons  of  whom  I  know  nothing;-  and 
after  all,  it  is  no  busineaa  of  mine,*^  So  felt, 
so  reasoned  the  man  of  the  world ;  and  he  was 
seen  no  more  that  evening.  In  the  meanwhile 
Mrs.  Derville,  urged  on  by  the  crowd,  reached 
the  refreshment-room  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
saw  Jane  listening  delightedly  to  the  conver- 
sation of  the  agreeable  Lord  N.  But  being 
satisfied  by  having  her  daughter  in  her  sight, 
she  did  not  force  herself  through  the  crowd  to 
join  her,  as  she  saw  a  vacant  place  at  the  ta- 
ble of  refreshments ;  and  having  asked  for  a 
glass  of  ice,  she  considered,  while  eating  it, 
what  would  be  the  best  manner  of  withdrawing 
her  son  from  the  intimacy  to  which,  she 
doubted  not,  a  stop  must  be  immediately  put. 
While  her  thoughts  were  thus  employed,  her 
back  was  turned  to  two  ladies,  who  like  her- 
self were  eating  ice ;  and  she  heard  one  of  them 
say  to  the  other,  "  There,  •  donU  you  see  ? 
there  is  Lord  N.  as  usual  flirting  away  with 
that  pretty  girl." 

"  Yes,  he  is  always  with  her  now — who  b 
she?" 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Mrs.  Derville,  a 
relation  and  legatee  of  Lady  Anne  Pointz; 
but  I  do  not  gee  her  in  the  room  to-night." 

"  That  is  strange !  it  is  very  improper,  in- 
deed, in  her  to  let  ner  daughter  go  about  thus 
without  her." 

Oh !  but  she  is  an  ignorant  country  lady, 
and  cannot  be  supposed  to  think  that  any  harm 
can  come  from  the  intimacy  of  a  girl  in  her 
teens  with  a  married  man  of  fifty.  But  you 
and  I,  who  know  Lord  N.,  also  know  that  we 
could  not  trust  the  affections  of  a  daughter  of 
ours  with  a  more  dangerous  man." 

Never  was  surprise  greater  than  that  of 
Mrs.  Derville.  Lord  N.  a  manied  man !  It 
could  not  be !  And  the  ladies  having  called 
for  more  ice,  she  still  lingered  near  them  in 
hopes  they  would  continue  their  conversation ; 
and  they  resumed  it  thus :  "  Look,  look !  how 
the  poor  girl  blushes,  and  how  pleased  she 
seems !  Well,  I  am  glad  it  is  not  my  daugh- 
ter, that^s  all!  Really,  if  Lord  N.  were  a 
single  man,  I  should  think  he  was  absolutely 
caught  now ;  but  married  he  Is,  and  will  re- 
main so,  I  can  tell  him ;  for  I  saw  Lady  N. 
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yesterday,  looking  as  well  and  as  young  as 
when  they  parted  twenty  years  affo.'* 

^*Do  not  tell  him  so,"  replied  the  other, 

if  you  mean  to  be  in  favour  with  him,  and 
wish  him  to  come  to  your  next  party."  And 
then,  without  seeing  Mrs.  Derville,  they  left 
the  room.  Wonder,  resentment,  and  disap- 
pointment, now  triumphed  alternately  in  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Derville  ;  but  resentment  was 
at  length  the  predominant  feeling;  for,  as 
Lord  N.  was  married,  what  could  his  atten- 
tions to  her  daughter  mean?— and  how  unkind, 
to  say  the  least,  was  it  in  Lady  Lu«*y  Donel- 
lan,  she  thought,  not  to  tdl  her  that  Lord  N. 
was  a  manied  man!  "Yet  I  must  own," 
said  she  mentally, "  Lady  Lucy  was  not  likely 
to  suppose  I  could  be  so— so  foolish  as  to  ex- 
pect a  peer  would  marry  my  daughter !" 

Thus  humbled,  offended,  mortified,  and  self- 
condemned,  she  paused  a  moment  longer  at 
the  table  to  recover  herself;  and  then  making 
her  way  up  to  her  daughter,  she  put  her  arm 
in  hers,  and  begged  a  ^nUeman  whom  she 
knew  to  call  up  her  carriage.  He  did  so,  and 
Lord  N.  was  reluctantly  forced  to  follow  with 
Jane.  When  she  was  in  the  carriage,  Mrs. 
Derville  told  the  gentleman  who  had  called  it 
up,  that  she  could  not  fo  away  without  her 
son,  and  she  begged  him  to  go  in  search  of 
him.  He  having  met  him  in  the  hall,  and 
brought  him,  much  against  his  will,  to  the 
safe  protection  of  his  mother,  they  drove  off; 
while  with  a  heart  at  once  agitated  yet  re- 
lieved, oppressed  yet  grateful,  Mrs.  Derville 
sat  in  perturbed  silence  by  her  equally  silent 
children.  Her  night  was  nearly  a  sleepless 
one ;  but  it  was  also  one  of  wise  decision,  for 
she  resolved  to  leave  London  the  dayailer  the 
next,  especially  as  Lionel  that  night  had  asked 
her  permission  to  go  with  Sir  Mordaunt  to  some 
fashionable  races,  and  to  stay  with  him  a  night 
or  two  at  his  hunting-box  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
to  which  request  she  had  given  a  decided  nega- 
tive, which  her  son  had  received  with  evident 
displeasure. 

Mrs.  Derville  rose  early,  and  immediately 
sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Farrell,  her  solicitor,  to  beg 
to  see  him  in  his  way  to  the  city  that  morn- 
ing ;  and  he  came  before  Jane  and  Lionel  were 
down.  Mrs.  Derville  immediately  asked  him 
whether  he  knew  any  thing  of  Sir  Mordaunt 
Williams;  and  he  gave  her  such  an  account 
of  him  as  fully  justified  Sir  Thomas  Wanng*s 
fears  for  her  son,  and  determined  her  to  lose 
no  time  in  removing  him  from  so  pernicious  an 
associate. 

She  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ask  any 

Jinestions  relative  to  Lord  N. ;  the  fact  spoke 
or  itself ; — Lord  N.  was  a  married  man,  and 
yet  he  had  paid  her  daughter  as  marked  atten* 
tions  as  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  pay  his 
serious  addresses  to  her! 

When  Jane  and  Lionel  made  their  appear- 
ance, the  latter  looked  grave,  and  as  if  he  had 
a  request  to  urge  but  had  not  sufficient  cour- 


age. Mrs.  Derville  guessed  that  it  was  a  re- 
newal of  the  petition  to  accompany  Sir  Mor- 
daunt ;  and  she  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  his 
hopes  by  telling  him  she  had  burnt  the  letter 
to  his  father,  which  she  had  written  to  asK 
leave  to  stay  longer,  and  that  she  was  posi- 
tively determined  to  leave  London  the  next  dav, 
"  0, 1  am  so  glad,  mamma !"  exclaimed  litUe 
Mary  Ann,  so  dad !  Then  I  shall  see  dear 
papa  again !  and  Nelly,  and  my  rabbiu !" 

But  Mary  Ann  was  the  only  glad  person 
present;  —  her  brother  and  sister  were  dis- 
tressed for  themselves,  and  her  mother  for 
them.  She  feared  that  her  daughter's  affec^ 
tions  were  a  little  entangled  by  Lord  N.*s  as- 
siduities, from  her  evident  emotion ;  and  she 
also  feared  that  Sir  Mordaunt  had  already  in- 
spired her  son  with  a  taste  for  fashionable  life, 
which  might  unfit  him  for  his  studies  at  col- 
lege. 

it  was  necessary  for  their  ffood  that  she 
should  let  them  know  all  she  had  learned,  and 
from  the  best  autliority,  relative  to  the  atten- 
tive admirer  of  the  one,  and  the  flattering 
friend  of  the  other.  And  while  her  matemid 
heart  bled  at  the  idea  of  the  pain  which  she  was 
going  to  inflict  on  those  she  loved,  she  could 
not  help  reproaching  herself  for  having  saf- 
fered  her  maternal  ambition  to  urge  her  to  to- 
lerate an  intimacy  between  her  daughter  and 
any  man,  of  whom  she  knew  nothing  bat  his 
agreeable  manners  and  high  rank.  But  though 
she  did  not  presume  to  blame  Lady  Lucy  for  not 
having  told  her  that  Lord  N.  was  married,  as 
that  lady  could  not  have  foreseen  how  far  her 
vanity  as  a  mother  would  carry  her  ill-founded 
hopes ;  she  did  blame  her  for  not  having  told 
her  that  Sir  Mordaunt  was  a  dangerous  com- 
panion for  her  son. 

Yes,  my  sweet  child,"  said  Mrs.  Derville, 
after  a  pause  in  answer  to  Mary  Ann's  excla- 
mation ;  yes,  we  shall  see  dear  papa  very 
soon  now ;  and  I  fear,  Mary  Ann,  that  you 
are  the  only  one  of  us  that  can  look  at  him 
without  some  self-reproach,  for  you  are  the 
only  one  that  has  always  been  willing  and 
anxious  to  return  to  him.  I  have  been  a  tru- 
ant to  him,  but  I  am  so  no  longer ;  for  I  am 
sick  of  the  depravity  and  hollowness  of  the 
children  of  this  fashionable  world,  and  I  long 
to  be  restored  to  my  own  innocent  home  and 
your  dear  father." 

**Sick  of  London!  sick  of  this- delightful 
place!"  exclaimed  both  Lionel  and  Jane  at 
once ;  0  dear  mother !  how  can  you  talk  so  1. 
— And  when  do  you  mean  to  go  1" 

•*  To-morrow.'^ 

** To-morrow  1     Oh,  no!  not  to-morrow. 
Pray,  dear  mother,  do  stay  till  next  week." 
Impossible." 
"  What  will  Lady  Lucy  say  1"  said  Jane. 
And  what  will  Lord  N.  say,  Jane  1"  said 
Lionel,  looking  at  his  sister  with  a  meaning 
smile. 

And  what  will  your  new  friend  Sir  Mor- 
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daunt  say,  whom  you  make  such  a  fuss 
about!'*  replied  Jane,  blushing  as  she  spoke. 
**  Mary  Ann,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Derville, 
go  into  the  next  room,  shut  yourself  in,  and 
try  to  compose  a  pretty  letter  to  your  dear 
papa  to  tell  him  we  are  coming,  and  how  glad 
you  are!*'  And  Mary  Ann,  delighted  at  the 
commission,  gladly  obeyed,  leaving  her  mo- 
ther at  liberty  to  make  a  communication  which 
might  haye  effects  that  she  did  not  wish  her 
to  witness. 

What  Sir  Mordaunt  may  say,  and  what 
Lord  N.  and  even  Lady  Lucy  may  say,  is  of 
no  importance  to  us.  The  sooner  you  break 
off  acquaintance  with  Sir  Mordaunt  the  better 
for  you,  dear  Lionel.  And  when  I  reflect  on 
the  marked  attention  Lord  N.  pays  you,  Jane, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  time  you  should  se- 
parate." 

Both  the  brother  and  sister  faltered  out, 
•*  What  do  you  mean,  dear  mother  V*  and  in 
such  evident  consternation,  that  Mrs.  Der^ 
ville's  voice  faltered  as  she  replied,  and  told 
Lionel  all  she  had  heard,  and  iow  she  had 
heard  it,  of  his  friend  Sir  Mordaunt.  The 
oung  man  listened,  and  fain  would  have  dis- 
elieved  what  he  heard ;  but  his  memory  fur- 
nished him  with  so  many  instances  of  lax 
morality  in  the  conversation  of  his  seducing 
companion,  and  of  his  love  for  play,  that  he 
was  induced  to  own  at  last  that  the  acquaint- 
ance so  flattering  to  his  vanity  might  have  been 
fatal  to  his  peace ;  and  silently,  but  not  veri/ 
unwillingly,  he  promised  to  prepare  for  their 
departure  to-morrow. 

^  But  why,"  said  he  at  length,  seeing  that 
Jane  looked  disturbed  at  what  her  Aiother  had 
said  of  Lord  N.,  ^^why  do  you  disapprove 
Lord  N.'ff  attentions  to  Jane,  and  take  her 
away  before  she  has  completed  her  conquest, 
and  the  peer  is  her  own  1" 

Nonsense!"  cried  Jane,  pleased  though 
pouting  as  she  said  it. 

"  Nonsense  indeed,^'*  replied  Mrs.  Derville, 
as  Lord  N.  is  already  a  married  man,  though 
he  is  separated  from  his  wife." 

A  married  man !"  cried  the  indignant 
Lionel,  starting  from  his  seat,  while  Jane 
looked  pale  and  motionless  as  a  statue,  **a 
married  man !  and  pay  such  attention  to  my 
sister?  Then  he  is  a  villain!— But  it  can  / 
6e,  yon  must  be  misinformed." 

*^  Impossible.  My  informant  was  a  lady 
who  saw  Lady  N.  yesterday  morning." — She 
then  related  word  for  word  what  she  had  over- 
heard in  the  refreshment-room. 

^'Oh!  what  shall  I  doV  exclaimed  Jane, 
in  great  emotion ;  Lord  N.  is  oomin?  hither 
this  morning.  I  can't  see  him,  indeed  I  can- 
not— A  married  man,  and  be  so  very  particular 
in  his  attention  to  me  !'*  Here  a  burst  of  tears 
relieved  her  agitated  spirits,  which  the  sooth- 
ing kindness  of  her  mother  and  her  brother 
soon  quieted  again ;  though  Lionel,  however, 
nearly  overset  her  again,  by  declaring  that  if 
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he  saw  Lord  N.  he  must  affront  him.  But  as 
his  mother  iruisled  that  he  should  leaye  the 
room  as  soon  as  ever  he  heard  him  announced, 
to  avoid  aught  of  unpleasant  explanation,  Jane 
became  composed  again ;  and  at  length  Mrs. 
Derville  succeeded  in  convincing  her  that  she 
ought  to  see  Lord  N.,  and  show  him  by  the 
reserve  of  her  manner,  that  if  he  flattered  him- 
self that  his  attentions  had  made  an  impres- 
sion on  her  heart,  bis  vanity  had  deceived 
him;  but  that,  having  considered  him  as  a 
single  man,  she  had  not  scrupled  to  admit  of 
attentions  which  she  should  now  think  it 
unprincipled  in  her  to  receive.  I  conclude, 
my  child,"  she  added,  **that  whatever  im- 
pression his  agreeable  manners  have  made  on 
you,  that  impression  must  have  been  instantly 
effaced  by  the  conviction  of  his  unworthioess ; 
— and  a  married  man  who  tries  to  win  the 
affections  of  an  innocent  girl,  muat  be  a  being 
wholly  devoid  of  principle." 

^*True,  very  true, — still  I  had  thought,  I 
had  hoped — " 

"  Yes,"  cried  Lionel,  •*  the  idea  of  decking 
that  beauteous  brow  with  a  coronet  made  thee 
forget  much  thou  should'st  have  remembered, 
Jane.  Naughty  girl !  to  forget  that  if  you 
wore  a  coronet,  poor  Eustace  would  wear  the 
willow;  ay,  and  that  the  willow  perhaps 
would  have  waved  over  his  early  grave." 

Nonsense !"  again  exclaimed  Jane,  but  in 
a  different  tone  to  that  in  which  she  spoke  be- 
fore; for  the  remembrance  of  true  and  vir- 
tuous love  was  sweet  to  her  heart,  even  though 
it  awakened  a  feeling  of  self-reproach,  when 
she  recollected  how  weakly  that  heart  had 
beaten  at  hearing  flatteries  and  professions 
which  now  she  must  learn  to  consider  as  the 
breathings  of  degrading  admiration.  Mrs. 
Derville  had  yet  another  piece  of  information 
to  give  —  and  that  was  the  age  of  Lord  N. 
And  when  her  astonished  auditors  heard  it, 
Lionel  was  so  amused  at  the  idea  of  his  sister, 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  being  doomed  to  pine  in 
hopeless  love  for  a  youth  upwards  of  fifty, 
that  Jane  could  not  help  joining  in  the  laugh ; 
and  she  declared  that  were  Lord  N.  to  be 
able  to  offer  her  his  hand  she  should  positively 
reject  it.  Thus  far  all  was  well.  And  the 
mother's  heart  being  lightened  of  its  principal 
cares  by  the  way  in  which  her  children  had 
received  what  she  had  been  forced  to  impart 
to  them,  she  proceeded  with  cheerful  alacrity 
to  prepare  every  thing  for  her  journey. 

During  the  course  of  the  morning  Lord  N. 
came,  and  Mrs.  Derville  was  gratified  to  see 
with  what  propriety  of  feeling  and  manner 
Jane  received  him.  Lord  N.  immediately 
saw  that  something  had  effected  a  change  in 
the  feelings  both  of  the  mother  and  the  daugh- 
ter towards  him,— and  he  suspected  the  truth, 
as  he  had  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
strangers  to  his  real  situation,  which  eyen 
those  who  knew  of  it  frequently  forgot,  and 
he  also  saw  that  his  attentions  had  awakened 
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ambitious  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  both;  he 
therefore  thought  himself  justified  in  trifling 
with  the  presumptuous  hopes  of  these  hand- 
some nobodies,  and  he  knew  Lady  Lucy  Don- 
ellan^s  selfishness  too  well  to  fear  that  she 
would  discover  what  he  wished  to  conceal; 
for,  80  as  she  could  but  attract  him  to  her 
house,  he  well  knew  she  would  not  be  deli- 
cate as  to  the  means. 

While  he  was  thus  revolving  in  his  mind 
who  could  have  told  the  rural  beauties^  as  they 
were  called,  that  he  was  a  married  man— and 
had  convinced  himself  that  they  knew  it — ^he 
resolved  not  only  to  make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, and  disclose  himself  what  could  be  con- 
cealed no  longer,  but  to  mortify  at  the  same 
time  that  pride  which  now  was,  on  principle, 
offending  his.  And  so  you  are  going  away 
to-morrow  V  said  he  in  a  tone  of  regret ;  **  I 
am  very  sorry  to  hear  it ; — and  the  more  so, 
as  I  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  request  the 
honour  of  seeing  you  and  hearip^  you  at  my 
villa— charming  rooms  for  music,  I  assure 
you ;  and  I  have  a  very  fine  instrument  there. 
My  wife.  Lady  N.,  is  an  excellent  musician, 
and  she  chose  it ;  and  when  we  separated,  I 
insisted  on  keeping  it.  You  have  heard,  pro- 
bably, of  my  unfortunate  situation  ?** 

Jane  was  too  angry  to  answer;  but  Mrs. 
Derville  replied,  that  she  was  aware  now  that 
he  was  married,  and  separated  from  his  lady  ; 
but  she  had  not  heard  of  it  till  the  night  be- 
fore ;  **  and  then,"  she  added,  **  as  your  lord- 
ship's manners  are  entirely  those  of  a  young 
(laying  an  emphasis  on  that  word)  and  disen- 
gaged man,  I  could  not  believe  you  were 
married,  and  had  been  so  for  near  ihirlt/  years, 
without  great  difficulty." 

He  coloured  violently  at  this  implied  sar- 
casm, and  the  more  so  as  he  thought  he  saw 
a  sarcastic  smile  on  the  Hp  of  Jane;  and 
piqued  in  his  turn,  he  observed  that  he  was 
to  be  sure  quite  a  boy  when  he  married,  and 
far  too  young  to  judge  of  any  thing  but  ex- 
ternal recommendations  in  the  choice  which 
he  made ; — that  Lady  N.  was  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  high  born,  for  sho  was  a  duke's 
daughter;  and  as  noble  birth  was  a  (qualifica- 
tion absolutely  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  in 
the  woman  whom  he  married,  he  was  happy 
to  find  it  united  to  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments in  the  Duke  of  B.'s  heiress;  and  that 
these  requisites  had  so  blinded  him  to  the  de- 
fects in  Lady  N.'s  temper,  that  when  they 
were  married,  his  surprise  equalled  his  misery. 

Both  the  ladies  understood  the  revenge  in- 
tended in  this  speech,  and  wisely  resolved  to 
let  it  pass  without  an  answer.  Mrs.  Derville 
therefore  changed  the  subject ;  and  saw,  to  her 
great  satisfaction,  that  Jane  bore  her  part  as 
usual  in  the  conversation.  But  Lord  N.  felt 
so  provoked,  and  perhaps  so  disappointed, 
spite  of  his  assumed  composure,  that  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Farrell  was  announced,  he  arose,  and 
took  his  leave  in  a  very  hurried  manner. 


Mr.  Farrell  did  not  stay  long ;  and  he  was 
scarcely  gone,  after  havin?  warmly  approved  | 
of  Mrs.  Derville's  projected  departure,  when  a  | 
very  different  visiter  arrived,  and  one  who  did ; 
not,  like  Mr.  Farrell,  approve  their  departure, ! 
but  who  came  to  prevent  it  if  possible,  —  for ' 
Lady  Lucy  Donellan  entered  the  room. 

**  \Vhy,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Derville,"  she  ex- 
claimed, seizing  her  hand,  **what  is  this  that 
I  heart  But  1  declare  I  could  not  believe  it 
till  I  heard  it  from  your  own  lips.  I  am  told 
—but it  is  really  incredible— that  you  are  going 
to  run  away  from  us  to-morrow  morning ;  — 
and  here  have  I  been  projecting  such  delight- 
ful plans  for  you  all  next  w^ek,  and  such  a ! 
sweet  little  party  at  my  own  house  to-morrow  i 
evening,  made  on  purpose  for  you,  and  to  pre-  j 
sent  you  to  some  charming  persons  of  high 
rank,  the  cleverest  creatures  in  the  world,  who 
are  dying  to  make  your  acquaintance !" 

I  am  much  indebted  to  you.  Lady  Lucy, 
for  this  further  proof  of  your  kind  attention,"  j 
replied  Mrs.  Derville,  coolly;  **but  no  consi- 
deration can  induce  me  to  prolong  my  stay 
here  another  week." 

**  Well,  well,  but  do  stay  oner  to-morrow,  I 
assure  you,  I  can't  do  unthmt  you ;  and  it  is  a 
party  made  on  purpose  for  you  and  your  sweet 
warblers.  I  have  promised  the  company  they 
should  see  and  hear  a  nest  of  th^  most  charm- 
ing singing  birds — such  a  lively  and  tuneful 
group !" 

It  is  impossible^  madam ;  the  singing  birds 
must  henceforth  sing  in  their  own  safe  woods, 
for  here  they  find  there  are  hawks  only  too 
ready  to  pounce  on  their  unconscious  heads." 

Hawks !  hawks !  Very  pretty  and  meta- 
phorical, but  wholly  incomprehensible,  I  pro- 
test! Hawks!  I  assure  you  all  my  guests 
to-morrow  are  more  like  turtle-doves,  and  pre- 
pared to  coo  out  their  admiration  for  the  sweet 
warblers.  I  assure  you  there  is  a  young  and 
beautiful  heiress  who  is  coming,  and  who  says 
such  things  of  you,  Mr.  Derville,  as  I  must 
not  repeal,  lest  it  should  make  you  conceited ; 
—and  a  certain  young  baronet  declares  Miss 
Derville  is  a  divinity !  And  I  really  believe 
poor  Lord  N.  will  destroy  himself  when  he 
comes  and  finds  my  house  deprived  of  its  at- 
traction. What  will  he  say  or  do  when  he 
finds  that  sweet  syren  gone!" 

"Find  some  other  sweet  syren  as  soon  as 
possible,  if  one  there  be  so  lost  to  propriety  as 
to  encourage  the  marked  addresses  or  a  fymr- 
ried  man.  Had  Miss  Derville  known  Lord  N. 
was  married,  she  would  not  have  so  long  en- 
couraged attentions  which,  I  am  truly  con- 
cerned to  say,  have  already,  I  find,  exposed 
both  her  and  her  mother  to  oliservations  of  an 
unpleasant  nature." 

"  And  is  it  possible,  my  dear  creature,  that 
you  can  be  so  weak  as  to  mind  what  jealous 
envious  women  say!  Lord  N.'s  attentioDS 
and  admiration  are  quite  enough  to  make  any 
woman  the  fiishion ;  and  I  am  quite  delighted 
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to  see  how  charmed  he  was  with  your  sweet 
Jane,  as  I  knew  how  it  would  get  her  on  in 
the  world.  And  now  that  she  is  so  admired, 
so  9ought  after,  and  that  I  have  no  doubt  of 
something  very  great  turning  up  for  her,  it  is 
quite  a  cruel,  maratre  sort  of  step  to  take  her 
away.  Besides,  to  give  you  a  little  gentle 
caution;  if,  as  you  say,  of  which  I  had  no  sw- 
pician^  ydu  did  not  know  till  now  that  Lord  N. 
was  married,  your  going  off  immediately  on 
hearing  it,  will  show  everybody  that  this  de- 
lightful Adonis  of  fifty-odd  h^^d  gained  your 
daughter's  affections,  and  you  thought  it  better 
to  sound  a  retreat;  besides  at  the  same  time 
telling  the  world  that,  considering  your  situ- 
ation in  life,  you  have  rather  high  and  ambi- 
tious views  for  your  daughter." 

At  first  Mrs.  Derville  was  too  much  agitated 
to  answer  this  long  and  artful  address;  while 
Jane  sat  in  trembling  silence,  and  Lionel 
looked  at  Lady  Lucy  as  if  be  w  ished  she  were 
a  man  that  he  might  knock  her  down. 

"  If,  madam,*'  at  length  replied  Mrs.  Der- 
ville, "my  ambition  ever  betrayed  me  into 
wishing  to  see  my  child  the  wife  of  a  noble- 
man, and  that  nobleman  Lord  N.,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  expose  myself,  as  some  expiation  of 
my  folly,  to  the  mortifying  suspicions  and  ob- 
servations which  you  mention.*' 

"But  have  you  any  right  to  expose  your 
daughter  to.  them  1  answer  me  that." 

^^Jane,  do  you  answer,  for  I  feel  assured 
that  you  will  answer  as  you  ought."  And 
Jane,  scarcely  able  to  refrain  from  tears,  re- 
plied, "  Whatever  my  mother  thinks  best  to 
do  both  for  roe  and  for  herself,  I  am  convinced 
is  the  best  thing  to  he  done ;  and  as  she  thinks 
it  light  to  go  away  to-morrow,  I  am  most 
willing  to  do  so,  let  the  world  say  what  it 
pleases." 

*^  Mighty  obedient  indeed  !  And  you,  Mr. 
Derville,  are  you  equally  willing  and  obedient 
as  your  meek  sister  1  are  you  disposed  to  break 
your  engagement  with  that  elegant  tonish 
young  man.  Sir  Mordaunt  Williams,  who  has 
paid  you  more  attention  than  I  ever  saw  him 
pay  any  man  in  my  life,  and  who  would  have 
given  the  very  last  polish  to  your  manners  1" 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  Lionel  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  and  quite  forced  over  to  his  mother's 
side  b^  Lady  Lucy's  impertinence,  as  he 
called  It;  "no  doubt,  my  manners  might  have 
received  the  last  polish ;  but  what  does  your 
ladyship  think  would  have  become  of  my 
morals^  under  such  a  tutor  as  we  now  find  Sir 
Mordaunt  is  capable  of  being  1" 

"And  pray  what  have  you  to  say  against 
Sir  Mordaunt's  morals  1  He  is  not  worse 
than  other  young  men,  I  dare  say ;  and  I  can- 
not think  what  officious  person  has  been  inter- 
fering, to  frighten  you  all  away  at  a  moment 
when  your  own  interest  so  forcibly  requires 
you  to  remain  here." 

"Accident,  or  I  might  say  Providence, 
eaosed  me  to  overhear  last  night  what  has  pro- 
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duced  this  change  in  my  plans ;  and  when  I 
have  related  wiiat  that  was.  Lady  Lucy,  you 
will  not  wonder  at  my  decision."  She  did 
relate  it ; — and  before  Lady  Lucy  could  reply, 
Mrs.  Derville  added,  "you  see,  therefore,  ma- 
dam, that  a  Uranger  felt  pity  for  that  mother, 
for  whom  you,  a  professea  friend,  felt  no  pity 
at  all.  A  stranger  wished  me  to  be  put  on 
my  guard,  while  you  carefully  concealed  roy 
son's  danger  from  me ; — and  all  these  circum- 
stances considered,  can  you  wonder  that  the 
singing-birds,  as  I  said  before,  are  resolved  to 
warble  no  longer  where  they  know  that  there 
are  hawks  ready  to  pounce  on  them  1" 

Lady  Lucy  was  now  convinced  that  the  eyes 
of  the  anxious  mother  were  too  completely 
opened  to  be  closed  again ;  and  since  all  her 
hopes  were  at  an  end  of  making  the  Dervilles 
of  any  further  service  to  her,  she  had  no  longer 
any  measures  to  keep  with  them.  She  there- 
fore gave  way  to  the  natural  violence  of  her^ 
temper  and  meanness  of  her  disposition,  and 
reproached  Mrs.  Derville,  in  woras  almost  in- 
articulate from  passipn,  with  the  extent  of  her 
obligations  to  ner,  and  with  the  base  ingrati- 
tude with  which  she  had  returned  them;  by 
indirectly  accusing  her  of  purposely  exposing 
her  daughter  to  the  addresses  of  a  married  man, 
and  her  son  to  the  corruptions  of  a  profligate 
companion ;  but  that  she  was  fflad  she  had  dis- 
covered the  real  nature  and  character  of  Mrs. 
Derville,  and  had  found  out,  that  with  much 
seeming  morality  and  pretence  to  religion,  she 
had,  as  was  usually  the  case,  a  great  deal  of 
real  rancour,  and  was  very  apt  to  listen  to 
scandal  against  other  people. 

"Little  did  I  think,''  added  Lady  Lucy, 
"  that  an  acquaintance  which  I  had  been  so 
charmed  with  was  to  end  in  this  manner. 
However,  since  it  mutt  be  so,  I  am  glad  it  has 
terminated  so  soon,  as  I  shall  feel  the  less ; 
since  my  tender  nature  is  so  apt  to  attach  it- 
self, that  if  a  few  days  more  of  intimacy  had 
taken  place,  it  would  have  broken  my  heart  to 
give  you  up,  as  I  now  do, /or  fwr."  So  saying, 
she  rushed  to  the  door,  and  was  down  stairs 
before  the  Dervilles  had  recovered  the  con- 
sternation arising  from  so  many  varied  feel- 
ings as  her  parting  address  had  awakened  in 
them. 

Little  Mary  Ann,  however,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  whole  scene,  was  fully  mistress  of 
herself ;  and  jumping  with  joy  she  exclaimed, 
"I  am  glad  she  is  gone!  a  spiteful  old  wo- 
man !"  and  then  with  great  power  of  mimicry 
she  took  off  Lady  Lucy's  manner  and  tones, 
and  gave  the  greatest  part  of  the  concluding 
sentences  with  such  admirable  correctness, 
that  both  Lionel  and  Jane  could  not  help 
laughing ;  though  Mrs.  Derville,  who  disliked 
and  had  forbidden  the  exercise  of  so  vile  a 
talent,  would  have  chidden  her  severely,  could 
she  have  attended  to  her  sufficiently. 

Lady  Lucy,  meanwhile,  had  scarcely  gotten 
to  the  door,  when  she  recollected  how  fool« 
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ishly  she  had  acted  in  quarrelling  with  these 
rustics,  as  they  lived  near  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place, and  it  might  be  very  convenient  to 
her  to  go  and  spend  a  few  weeks  at  their 
house  every  autumn.  She  therefore  resolved 
to  go  hack,  entreat  Mrs.  Derville  to  pardon 
the  irritability  of  her  temper,  and  the  exqui- 
site acuteness  of  her  feelings  when  the  ten- 
derness of  her  friendship  was  wounded,  and 
80  on ;  and  she  was  entering  the  room  with 
her  handkerchief  ready  to  put  to  her  eyes  to 
weep  out  her  apology,  when  she  heard  and 
saw  Mary  Ann  mimicking  her  to  the  very  life ; 
and  unable  to  control  her  rage  at  this  unex- 
pected proof  how  cheaply  she  was  held  in  the 
family,  she  gave  the  unconscious  child  a  box 
on  the  ear,  which  certainly  rivalled,  if  it  did 
not  exceed  in  force  that  given  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  Lord  Essex;  and  having  done  this. 
Lady  Lucy,  ashamed  of  the  exploit,  and  con- 
vinced this  had  not  been  the  way  to  get  an  in- 
vitation to  Lovelands,  ran  down  stairs  again 
as  fast  as  possible  and  drove  off,  resolved  to 
revenge  herself  on  the  rustics,  as  she  now 
called  them,  instead  of  the  rural  beauties  and 
sweet  singing-birds,  by  declaring  that  Mrs. 
Derville  had  found  out  her  daughter  was  des- 
perately in  love  with  Lord  N.,  and  had  there- 
fore taken  her  away  for  fear  of  consequences 
— a  report  which  was  too  flattering  to  his  va- 
nity for  Lord  N.  not  to  confirm  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  Dervilles  did  not  soon  recover  their 
surprise  at  this  second  visit  from  Lady  Lucy, 
and  her  sudden  disappearance  afler  having 
given  poor  Mary  Ann  so  painful  a  memorial 
of  her  presence ; — she  seemed,  like  a  malig- 
nant fairy  at  a  birth  to  which  she  had  not  been 
invited,  to  have  come  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
flicting pain,  and  then  to  have  vanished  as 
soon  as  she  had  succeeded  in  her  endeavour. 
But  as  soon  as  recollection  was  restored  to 
them,  Mrs.  Derville  coolly  said  to  Mary  Ann, 
•*  I  am  obliged  to  Lady  Lucy  for  having  saved 
me  the  pain  of  correcting  an  offending  child 
myself ;  the  severity  of  the  blow  which  she 
has  given  you,  Mary  Ann,  is  sufficient  punish- 
ment for  your  presumption  in  doing  what  you 
know  I  hate  and  disapprove,  and  I  trust  that 
the  remembrance  of  this  well-deserved  chas- 
tisement will  prevent  your  ever  erring  in  this 
manner  again." 

•*  No,  it  would  not,"  sobbed  out  Mary  Ann ; 
•*  for  I  would  do  it  again  directly,  though  she 
were  to  beat  me  black  and  blue,  on  purpose  to 
tease  her,  but  for  fear  of  vexing  you,  mamma, 
— that  I  am  sorry  for  indeed ;  but  for  nothing 
else." 

Mrs.  Derville  on  hearing  this  rose,  and  tak- 
ing Mary  Ann  by  the  hand,  led  her  into  ano- 
ther room,  as  she  never  reproved  either  servant 
or  child  before  another ;  and  having  reasoned 
with  the  refractory  and  impenitent  offender, 
she  brought  her  back  again  penitent  and  sub- 
dued. 


This  was  the  last  event  in  their  London 
life ;  and  as  it  put  a  stop  to  their  acquaintance 
with  Lady  Lucy  Donellan,  it  was  one  that 
mivht  be  reckoned  fortunate,  if  not  important. 

Mrs.  Derville  saw  with  a  thankful  heart 
the  dawning  of  that  day  which  was  to  see 
them  on  their  road  from  London  and  its  dan- 
gers, and  light  them  on  their  return  to  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  their  home;  for  the 
fears  of  her  maternal  heart  had  been  so 
strongly  excited,  both  for  the  peace  of  her 
daughter  and  the  morals  of  her  son,  that  as 
yet  she  was  alive  to  nothing  but  the  dangers 
of  the  metropolis,  and  particularly  of  the  high  I 
circle  in  which  she  had  moved ;  and  its  charms  j 
were  for  the  time  entirely  forgotten.  But  no 
feeling  less  strong  than  that  of  maternal  love 
could  have  had  such  an  effect  on  Mrs.  Derville, 
whose  pride  and  vanity  —  of  which,  like  all 
human  oeings,  she  had  her  share  —  had  been 
gratified  to  the  utmost  during  her  stay  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  only  thing  wanting  to  her  en- 
joyment was  the  presence  of  her  husband ;  for 
she  never  returned  from  those  scenes  where 
she  had  really  shone  a  rival  to  her  dauohter, 
and  had  been  certainly  more  noticed,  without 
saying  to  herself,  "  I  wish  Derville  had  been 
there  to  see  how  much  I  was  admired  !" 

Still,  however,  in  spite  of  the  flatteries  of 
London,  when  the  boxes  were  cording,  when 
every  bill  was  paid,  the  carriage  at  the  door, 
and  the  last  adieus  to  her  kind  friend  the  soli- 
citor were  spoken, — Mrs.  Derville's  heart  beat 
with  a  consciousness  of  certain  relief,  and  she 
jumped  into  the  carriage  with  a  degree  of 
alacrity  in  wl  ich  she  was  rivalled  by  Mary 
Ann  alone.  For  Miss  Derville  was  not  yet 
reconciled  to  the  surrender  of  her  dreams  of 
offered,  if  not  of  accepted  rank  ;  and  she  was 
mortified,  probably,  that  she  had  no  conquests 
to  relate  on  her  return,  in  order  to  increase  her 
value  in  the  eyes  of  one,  by  whom,  however, 
her  value  was  already  sufTiciently  appreciated. 
And  Lionel  was  vexed  at  not  being  able  to 
see  the  races  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much; 
and  as  he  had  received  from  Sir  Mordannt  a 
very  kind  note  of  regret  in  return  to  his  of 
apology,  he  was  much  disposed  to  believe  that 
report  had  done  him  injustice,  and  to  wish  his 
mother  had  not  been  so  firm  in  her  decision. 

These  reflections  led  them  to  proceed  some 
miles  on  their  journey  before  silence  was  at 
all  broken,  except  by  Mary  Ann*s  exclama- 
I  tions  of  delight  at  seeing  the  country  again, 
and  having  lefl  that  disagreeable  London.  But 
before  they  reached  the  place  where  they  were 
to  sleep,  the  buoyancy  of  yoqthful  spirits  had 
returned,  and  anticipations  of  home  resumed 
their  power  over  the  minds  of  the  young 
people. 

With  Mrs.  Derville,  however,  the  case  was 
different.  As  she  lef^  London  further  and  fur- 
ther behind  her,  with  all  its  flatteries,  its 
agreeable  idleness,  its  gaieties,  and  those 
comforts,  (as  they  were  there  called,)  but 
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which  Mrs.  Derville  felt  to  be  luxuries, — she 
Temembered  with  grateful  regrets  the  pleasures 
London  had  afforded  her,  and  the  admirers,  if 
not  the  friends,  which  she  had  left ; — while 
the  moral  and  other  dangere  which  her  chil- 
dren had  escaped  by  leaving  it,  and  the  moral 
disgust  which  she  herself  had  experienced, 
were  forgotten  in  the  pleasing  remembrance 
of  the  happiness  that  she  had  enjoyed  there. 

True,  she  tenderly  loyed  her  husband,  and 
was  fondly  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  being 
re-united  to  him ; — but  when  the  firet  delight 
of  meeting  should  subside,  she  knew  that 
those  privation^  the  consequence  of  a  narrow 
income,  would  appear  to  her  more  painful 
than  ever,  by  the  recently  acquired  ability  to 
contrast  her  slender  store  of  domestic  accom- 
modations with  the  luxuries  which  she  had 
witnessed.  —  She  was  returning  to  small 
rooms,  old  fUmiture,  and  few,  if  any.  of  those 
bed-room  or  parlour  comforts  which  our  ances- 
tors did  very  well  without,  but  which  we  have 
learned  to  believe  are  absolute  requisites.  She 
was  returning  to  the  regular  discharge  of  such 
domestic  duties  as  a  narrow  income  made  ne- 
cessary, and  which,  however  disagreeable,  she 
had  hitherto  cheerfully  fulfilled.  But  life  dnr« 
ing  the  last  five  weeks  had  opened  upon  her 
in  a  new  light;  —  the  mornings  had  lately 
awakened  her  only  to  the  purauit  of  pleasure 
in  the  crowded  street,  public  drive,  or  the 
fashionable  promenade;  while  the  tasteful 
rooming  dress  was  succeeded  by  the  as  taste- 
\  ful  evening  one.  She  had  learned  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  simplicity  of  her  own  rural 
retirement  by  spending  two  nights  at  the  villa 
of  a  woman  of  fashion ;  and  she  thought  with 
pain  of  the  resumption  of  household  employ- 
ments, from  recollection  of  the  pleasures  of 
elegant  idleness  in  the  metropolis.  I  wish 
some  one  would  give  Mr.  Derville  a  livin?  of 
a  thousand  a  year  was  always  the  burtnen 
of  her  song  after  these  thoughts  had  got  pos- 
session of  her  mind ;  and  she  aoTnelimes  was 
tempted  to  regret  that  the  money  which  she 
had  expended  in  London  was  the  only  sum 
which  her  husband  intended  should  be  taken 
from  the  legacy  that  she  had  just  received,  as 
the  income  of  the  property  was  only  sufiScient 
he  thought, — and  he  valued  it  accordingly, — 
to  enable  him  to  give  his  son  a  college  educa- 
tion; for  the  very  considerable  legacy  which 
Lady  Lucy  used  to  talk  of,  in  order  to  increase 
the  rustics'  weight  in  society,  (as  she  now  call- 
ed them,)  was  not  much  more  than  four  thou- 
sand pounds.  **  However,"  thought  Mre.  Der- 
ville, a  small  sum  will  do  something  towards 
improving  the  inside  of  the  rectory  at  least, 
and  I  know  Derville  will  not  deny  it  to  me." 

These  ideas  had  full  possession  of  her  mind 
when  the  mansion  and  grounds  of  Mre.  Ar- 
lington burst  upon  her  view,  and  called  forth 
the  sigh  of  envy  from  her  bosom.  Just  such 
a  place  I  should  like  to  live  in— of  just  such 
a  place  I  might  once  have  been  mistress!" 
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she  had  just  said  to  herself,  when  she  saw  the 
door  of  the  house  open,  and  a  servuit  in  a  very 
rich  livery  appear  at  it,  accompanied  by  ano- 
ther pereon  whom  she  concluded  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman out  of  livery,  and  whom,  but  for  her 
residence  in  the  beau  monde,  she  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  for  a  real  gentleman.  I 
should  not  wonder,"  said  Mre.  Derville,  "  if 
we  were  to  meet  Mre.  Arlington  or  some  fine 
persons  coming  to  her  house,  as  the  servants 
seem  expecting  some  one."  She  had  scarcely 
spoken,  when  two  outridera  in  similar  liveries 
appeared  in  sight,  and  not  far  behind  them  an 
open  barouche  drawn  by  four  fine  grey  horees. 
In  the  landau  was  one  lady,  ^hose  features 
were  hidden  by  a  veil,  and  on  the  barouche 
seat  a  female  whom  they  took  for  her  maid. 
But  though  the  children  made  these  observa- 
tions, the  postilions  drove  so  rapidly  that, 
though  no  coward,  Mrs.  Derville  was  too  much 
taken  up  in  watching  the  motions  of  her  own 
driver  to  heed  any  thing  else ;  and  her  feara 
proved  only  too  well  founded ;  for  just  at  the 
narrowest  part  oU  ihe  road,  as  Mre.  Derville's 
postilion  tried  in  vain  to  get  oat  of  the  way 
of  the  other  caniage,  the  wheels  became  en- 
tangled ;  and  as  the  latter  carriage  was  forced 
along  by  the  speed  of  the  -horses,  it  took  off 
the  wheel  of  Mre.  Derville's  infirm  vehicle  (a 
landaulet  lent  her  by  a  friend  and  neighbour 
for  the  journey.)  In  one  instant  therefore  it 
was  overturned;  while  Lionel  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  road,  and  lay  there  motionless 
and  stunned  with  the  fiill. 

Jane  and  Mary  Ann  were  unhurt ;  but  Mre. 
Derville  fell  against  a  sharp  stone  which  cut 
open  her  temple ;  but  th6ugh  the  blood  stream- 
ed down  her  cheek,  she  h^ed  it  not,  as  terror 
for  her  son  engrossed  her  every  faculty ;  and 
throwing  herself  beside  him,  she  gave  way  to 
every  expression  of  anxious  and  sufiering  ten- 
derness which  her  quick  feelings  dictated; 
while  Jane,  more  mistress  of  hereielf,  des- 
patched the  postilion  on  one  of  the  horses  to 
a  farm-house  for  assistance;  and  the  maid- 
servant held  the  other,  anxiously  looking  after 
Mre.  Arlington's  carriage  as  she  did  so ;  for 
a  scream,  which  did  more  honour  to  her  feel- 
incr  than  her  self-command,  had  escaped  that 
lad^  on  seeing  the  accident,  and  Jenny  thought 
it  likely  that  she  would  send  some  assistance 
to  them  from  her  house.  But  she  knew  not 
Mre.  Arlington ;  it  was  her  custom  to  give, 
not  send  assistance  only ;  and  as  soon  as  her 
postilions  could  stop  the  horses,  who  had  run 
away,  Jenny  to  her  great  relief  saw  the  car- 
riage driving  back,  and  the  lady,  who  she 
fancied  must  be  Mrs.  Arlington,  still  in  it. 
In  one  minute  more  that  lady  was  by  her  side ; 
and  shortly  after,  while  a  tear  filled  her  eye 
on  seeing  the  senseless  state  of  Lionel,  and 
on  hearing  the  touching  lamentations  of  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Arlington  was  chafing  Lionel's 
temples  with  eau  de  Cologfit,  and  assisting 
Jane  in  examining  the  head. 
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But  he  was  only  stunned,  not  wounded,  by 
the  fall.  In  a  short  time  he  opened  his  eyes, 
and  recollection  entirely  returning,  he  raised 
himself  up  from  the  ground  without  assistance. 
The  transition  from  woe  to  joy  was  too  much 
for  his  agitated  mother ;  and  to  the  terror  of 
the  surroundersshe  became  insensible  herself; 
for  not  till  now  had  they  observed  the  wound 
on  her  temple,  and  they  feared  that  she  had 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  Mrs.  Arlington's 
outriders  and  other  servants  had  by  this  time 
arrived ;  and  that  lady  insisted  on  conveying 
the  whole  party  to  her  house,  while  she  sent 
for  the  nearest  assistance;  and  when  Mrs. 
Derville  recovered,  she  found  herself  going 
slowly  along  in  Mrs.  Arlington's  barouche, 
with  her  h^  reclining  on  Janets  shoulder, 
her  hand  in  that  lady's,  while  Mary  Ann,  sup- 
ported by  her  maid,  sat  in  the  barouche  seat; 
and  Lionel,  holding  her  other  hand,  was 
watching  with  agitated  expectation  the  mo- 
ment of  returning  life. 

Oh !  what  is  all  this  1"  she  faltered  out  at 
first,  **and  what  does  it  meani"  But  imme- 
diately, recollect  it  all  now,  and  jou  are 
restored  to  me !"  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into 
a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  and  throwing  her- 
self on  her  son's  neck. 

The  first  feeling  was  for  Lionel,  the  next 
for  Mrs.  Arlington,  whose  fine  countenance 
expressed  her  sympathy  with  the  scene  before 
her,  and  to  whose  kindness  Mrs.  Derville  saw 
that  she  was  at  that  moment  much  indebted. 
Bi]^t  before  Mrs.  Derville  could  ask  a  single 
question,  Mary  Ann  called  out,  *'0,  dear 
mamma,  only  think !  we  are  going  to  that  fine 
house !"  and  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Derville  was  beginning  to  express  re- 
gret and  other  things  usually  said  on  such  oc- 
casions, but  she  was  stopped  by  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton, who  replied  with  a  benevolent  smile,  that 
having  done  the  mischiet  it  was  merely  her 
duty  to  do  all  she  could  to  repair  it ;  but  that 
in  this  instance  she  could  assure  Mrs.  Derville 
it  was  her  pleasure  also ;  and  as  her  landaulet 
was  so  broken  that  it  ^ould  not  be  mended  in 
a  day  or  two  at  least,  she  must  beg  Mrs.  Der- 
ville and  her  femily  to  consider  her  house  as 
their  home  till  they  were  able  to  leave  it. 

But  can  we  not  procure  a  post-chaise  and 
go  on  directly !"  said  Mrs.  Derville. 

**  A  post»cnaise  can't  conveniently  hold  five 
persons,  though  one  of  them  is  my  little  friend 
there,"  was  the  answer;  **and  if  you  are  ex- 
pected anywhere,  the  post  goes  out  in  a  few 
flours,  and  yon  can  write  whatever  you  choose ; 
besides,  remember,  you  have  gone  through  a 
great  deal,  and  want  rest." 

Mrs.  Derville  bowed  her  acquiescence ;  nor 
did  she  do  it  reluctantly ;  she  read  the  asking 
eyes  of  her  children— powerful  pleaders  al- 
ways at  her  maternal  heart — and  she  was  not 
sorry  herself  to  be  forced  into  an  immediate 
renewal  of  the  luxuries  which  she  had  reluc- 
tantly resigned.  ^ 


The  travellers  alighted ;  and  while  the 
tninks  were  bringing  from  the  broken  vehicle, 
Mrs.  Arlington  begged  leave  to^conduct  them 
to  her  own  apartments,  which  consisted  of  a 
suite  of  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  opening 
on  the  parterre  that  had  so  much  excited  their 
admiration ;  but  the  trunks  arrived  before  they 
had  sufliciently  examined  the  beauties  that 
surrounded  them;  and  their  kind  hostess, 
having  accompanied  them  as  soon  as  they  had 
taken  some  refreshments,  to  the  rooms  intended 
for  their  occupation,  left  them  to  change  their 
dress.  When  the  surgeon  for  whom  Mrs. 
Arlington  had  sent  arrived,  he  soon  convinced 
Mrs.  Derville  that  her  son'^s  fall  would  be  at- 
tended by  no  serious  consequences  whatever; 
and  he  also  made  her  children  easy,  by  assur- 
ing them  that  a  very  slight  application  of  lint 
would  cure  the  wound  on  her  temple.  As 
Mrs.  Arlington  went  down  stairs,  she  met 
Mrs.  Derville's  servant  going  to  her  mistress, 
and  she  asked  her  the  name  of  the  lady  whom 
she  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  for  her  guest ; 
but  the  name  was  all  of  which  the  maid's  re- 
ply informed  her — and  more  she  was  too  deli- 
cate to  ask.  All  she  knew,  therefore,  of  her 
guests  was,  that  her  name  was  Derville ;  that 
the  mother  loved  her  children,  and  the  children 
their  mother,  as  mother  and  children  should 
love  each  other;  that  they  were  uncommonly 
handsome ;  that  their  manners  showed  them 
to  be  well-bred,  and  they  were  probably  well- 
born; nor  was  it  possible  for  any  woman 
whose  morals  were  not  correct,  to  have  such 
a  countenance  and  such  ease  of  manner  as 
Mrs.  Derville  had;  and  till  she  could  learn 
more  relative  to  them,  Mrs.  Arlington  was  sa- 
tisfied with  what  she  already  knew. 

Mrs.  Derville,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  equal- 
ly easy  with  regard  to  the  lady  at  whose  house 
she  had  at  present  found  an  abode.  She  had 
convinced  herself  that  Mrs.  Arlington  was  a 
widow ;  and  as  every  thing  about  her  bore  an 
air  of  uncommon  opulence,  she  fancied  that 
her  new  friend  had  been  forced  or  induced  to 
marry  an  old  man  for  money,  who  had  in  re- 
turn settled  on  her  his  immense  possessions. 
She  too  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  evidence 
of  unimpeached  respectability  so  strongly  por- 
trayed in  the  lovely  and  striking  countenance 
and  manner  of  Mrs.  Arlington,  who  seemed  a 
few  years  younger  than  herself;  and  she  could 
not  help  being  thankful  for  the  accident  which 
had  led  her  to  form  an  acquaintance  which 
might  some  day  or  other  be  of  service  to  her 
daufirhter. 

While  her  mother  was  employed  in  writing 
to  Mr.  Derville,  and  telling  nim  she  only  re- 
gretted the  accident  as  it  lengthened  her  sepa- 
ration from  him,  Mary  Ann  was  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight;  bounding  from  her  mother's  to  her 
sister's  apartment,  now  examining  the  pictures, 
now  looking  out  of  the  windows  on  the  lovely 
view  before  them,  now  flying  with  exultation 
to  the  window  of  the  room  in  \irhich  she  was 
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to  sleep  in  the  prettiest  tent-bed  in  the  world, 
at  the  open  window  of  which  peeped  in 
branches  of  the  sweetest  and  handsomest  flow- 
ers whi^h  she  had  ever  seen ;  for  the  magno- 
lia in  full  blow  was  the  one,  and  the  double 
pomegranate  in  full  bloom  was  the  other.  O 
mamma,  what  a  happy,  enviable  woman  is 
Mrs.  Arlington  !*'  exclaimed  the  little  girl  for 
the  twentieth  time ;  and  though  she  had  nei- 
ther husband  nor  child  apparently,  Mrs.  Der- 
ville's  newly-awakened  taste  for  grandeur  made 
her  think  so  too.  It  was  now  long  past  Mary 
Ann*s  usual  hour  for  dinner;  and  the  poor 
child  was  delighted  to  think  she  was  going  to 
dine  in  company  once  more,  a  treat  which  she 
had  rarely  enjoyed  in  London ;  and  the  sight 
ef  her  happy  face  was  a  real  pleasure  to  the 
kind  heart  of  Mrs.  Arlington. 

When  the  dinner-bell  rung,  the  travellers 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  found  a  gentleman 
and  a  lady  with  their  hostess.  The  gentle- 
man was  Mrs.  Arlington's  domestic  chaplain; 
and  in  the  lady  Mrs.  Derville  recognised  a 
Mrs.  Hilmore,  whom  she  had  seen  at  Lady 
Lucy  Donellan*s,  and  who,  hearing  on  her  ar- 
rival that  a  Mrs.  Derville  and  her  family  were 
guests  at  the  Lawn-house,  (so  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton's seat  was  called,)  had  made  that  lady 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Derville's  whole  history 
as  she  had  heard  it  from  Lady  Lucy. — ^On 
Mrs.  Derville*s  entrance,  Mrs.  Arlington  smil- 
ing said,  I  find  that  Mrs.  Hilmore  and  you, 
Mrs.  Derville,  are  old  acquaintances  I" 

**  By  no  means,"  replied  the  latter ;  "  I  have 
ofWn  seen  but  was  never  presented  to  Mrs.  Hil- 
more." And  that  lady,  looking  rather  foolish, 
made  an  ungracious  curtsy,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  dinner-room.  The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Hif- 
more's  rank  in  life  was  not  sufficiently  decided 
to  allow  her  to  be  gracious  to  those  whom  she 
thought  her  inferiors ;  and  as  she  had  not  any 
particular  point  to  carry,  she  saw  no  reason 
why  she  should  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
country  clergyman's  wife  and  daughter. 

Mrs.  Arlington,  who  knew  this  lady's  cha- 
racter, only  smiled  as  she  witnessed  her  tell- 
tale hauteur,  and  resolved  to  be  more  marked 
than  ever  in  her  attention  to  Mrs.  Derville ; 
while  she  heartily  rejoiced  that  as  soon  as  din- 
ner was  over,  Mrs.  Hilmore  was  to  set  off  on 
a  visit  to  a  distance,  and  had  only  called  at 
Mrs.  Arlington's  in  her  way. 

The  dinner,  which  in  all  respects  was 
worthy  cf  the  opulence  and  elegance  of  the 
owner,  being  at  length  over,  the  ladies  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room;  and  Mrs.  Hil- 
more, unregretted  by  any  one,  departed.  Mrs. 
Arlington  then  proposed  a  walk  round  the 
grounds,  which  proposal  was  gladly  assented 
to.  As  the  evening  was  sultry,  she  also  pro- 
posed a  TOW  on  the  water,  and  the  happy  party 
found  a  boat  and  rowers  ready  at  the  word  of 
command. 

There  is  every  thing  in  this  sweet  place 
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that  the  most  ambitious  person  eould  desire," 
exclaimed  Lionel. 

There  is  all  one  could  possibly  wish  for, 
indeed !"  said  Jane. 

It  is  an  enviable  spot,  to  be  sure !"  ob« 
served  Mrs.  Derville. 

Mrs.  Arlington  stooped  down  and  gathered 
a  water-lily  at  this  moment,  while  Mary  Ann 
said,  mamma,  I  am  so  glad  we  were 
overturned!  it  was  so  lucky  for  us,  as  it 
brought  us  hither !  I  am  so  delighted  with  all 
I  see!" 

*'  For  shame !"  cried  Jane ;  "  how  can  you 
be  glad  of  what  made  mamma  go  through  so 
much  misery,  and  put  Lionel  in  such  danger  1 
See,  mamma  looks  so  pale,  I  am  sure  she  has 
not  recovered  ^e  fright  yet" 

**No,  my  child,  I  have  not;  but  I  am  so 
sure  that  you  and  Lionel,  as  well  as  Mary 
Ann,  enjoy  4he  unexpected  good  luck  of  being 
Mrs.  Arlington's  quests,  that  I  can  forgive 
Mary  Ann  her  little  selfishness ;  though  she 
well  knows  how  often  her  dear  father  tells 
her  that  she  is  always  to  prefer,  even  in  tri-  ^ 
fles,  the  good  and  pleasure  of  others  to  her 
own." 

How  well  and  how  forcibly  is  this  impor- 
tant maxim  illustrated,"  replied  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton, *^in  Miss  Ed geworth's  Tales !  and  as  a 
compensation  for  the  punishment  which  you 
have  inflicted  on  this  young  ofiender,  I  will 
find  a  volume  of  the  incomparable  work  to 
which  I  allude,  and,  with  your  leave,  when 
we  return  to  the  house  and  candles  are  brought 
in,  one  of  our  young  companions  shall  read  it 
aloud  to  us  while  we  work."  Mary  Ann,— 
whose  head  had  dropped  on  her  bosom,  while 
a  tear  filled  her  eye  at  the  rebuke  from  her 
sister  and  the  accusation  of  selfishness  from 
her  mother, — revived  at  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
mised treat,  and  became  alive  as  before  to  the 
charms  of  every  thing  around  her. 

The  amusement  both  on  land  and  water 
being  at  an  end,  as  the  day  was  fast  closing 
in,  they  returned  to  the  house  in  a  state  of 
very  enviable  feelings;  to  which  the  only 
draw-back  to  the  travellers  was,  that  Mr. 
Derville  was  not  a  sharer  in  their  pleasure. 

This  is  a  sort  of  pleasure  that  would  have 
suited  your  father,"  said  Mrs.  Derville;  ** I 
never,  for  his  own  sake,  wished  for  him  at  a 
London  assembly." 

I  often  did,''  replied  Lionel  with  feeling, 
**  when  I  saw  how  much  you  and  Jane  were 
admired,  and  heard  your  singing  praised ;  for 
I  was  myself  so  much  gratified  by  the  admi- 
ration which  you  excited,  that  I  wished  him 
to  share  in  my  pleasure." 

Mrs.  Derville's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
Jane's  sparkled  at  this  proof  of  afiectionate 
feeling  in  one  so  dear  to  them ;  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
lington turned  on  him  a  look  of  approbation 
more  expressive  and  more  flattering  than  anv 
words  could  have  been.  •*  And  had  he  no  ad- 
mirers in  London  1"  asked  Mrs.  Arlington, 
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emiling^  as  she  spoke;  **he  sings,  does  he 
notV 

dear,  yes!"  eagerly  replied  Jane, 

quite  as  well  if  not  better  than  we  do ;  and 
I  assure  you  we  were  very  proud  of  Wm." 

I  don't  doubt  it,"  answered  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton, fixing  her  large  dark  eyes  with  an  ex- 
pression of  benevolent  pleasure  on  the  face  of 
the  happy  mother  before  her ;  and  sweet  is 
it  to  witness  family  affection  like  yours;  but 
you  must  allow  me  to  judge  for  myself  of  your 
vocal  powers ;  therefoD9,  as  soon  as  you  have 
read  one  of  the  tales  of  which  we  talked,  we 
will  adjourn  to  the  music-room." 

The  tale  was  read  and  admired,  the  writer 
extolled  and  envied,  whose  wisdom  was  so 
eminently  ^ifled  with  the  power  of  making 
others  wise  in  trifles  as  well  as  in  great  things ; 
or  rather,  of  convincing  all  who  are  capable  of 
being  convinced,  that  nothing  is  a  trifle  which 
involves  the  every-day  comfort  of  a  fellow- 
creature  even  in  the  minutest  point  whatever. 

The  party  then  adjourned  to  the  music-room 
according  to  Mrs.  Arlington's  proposal,  and 
Mary  Ann  was  allowed  to  sit  up  till  ten.  The 
travellers  sung  most  of  the  trios  and  duos 
which  they  had  sung  together  in  London; 
and  while  she  heard  the  sweetness  of  their 
voices,  the  perfect  tune  in  which  they  sung, 
gazed  at  the  same  time  on  their  great  beauty, 
and  beheld  the  unpretending  simplicity  of 
their  roannerf^she  was  not  surprised  that  Lady 
Lucy  Donellan  had  exhibited  them  with  pride 
in  her  fashionable  menagerie  of  human  and 
two-legged  animals. 

But  Mrs.  Arlington  feared  that  this  taste  of 
the  fine  world  and  of  its  flatteries  would  make 
the  every-day  employments  of  retired  life  com- 
paratively insipid  to  them ;  and  she  was  more 
disposed  to  pity  them  for  the  success  which 
they  had  met  with  in  the  circles  of  fashion, 
than  to  congratulate  them  on  it.  Does  Mr. 
Derville  love  music  1"  said  she. 

"  He  delights  in  it,"  was  the  answer. 

•*  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton sighing.  That  wife  is  enviable  indeed, 
whose  husband  takes  a  pleasure  in  heraccom- 

Elishments."  And  she  secretly  hoped  that  Mr. 
Nervine's  praises,  to  a  heart  as  affectionate  as 
Mrs.  Derville's  seemed  to  be,  might  still  be 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  flatteries  of  the 
titled  and  the  fashionable. 

Her  guests  were  now  solicitous  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  her,  as  they  concluded 
from  the  instruments  and  music  books,  (which 
were  considerable  in  number,)  that  Mrs.  Arl* 
ington  herself* was  a  performer;  but  she  re- 
fused to  comply  with  their  reauest,  lest  she 
should  iput  an  end  to  the  ease  and  unembarrass- 
ment  with  which  they  now  sung  before  her, 
and  that  she  should  therefore  lose  the  pleasure 
which  their  singing  gave  her;  as  she  could 
not  but  know  that  if  they  heard  her  perform 
they  would  be  conscious  that  they  were  listen- 
ing to  a  very  flnished  singer.   Therefore,  as 


she  saw  their  vanity  had  been  much  elated  by 
their  petiti  mcees  dans  le  beau  monde^  she  was 
too  benevolent  to  wish  to  mortify  it,  unless 
consideration  for  their  good  imperiously  de- 
manded it;— > but  she  played  waltzes  and  a 
sonata  to  them,  and  they  found  that  she  was  a 
first-rate  player.  The  hour  of  rest  was  now 
arrived ;  and  after  the  family  had  been  sum- 
moned to  prayers,  the  party  separated,  pleased 
with  each  other,  and  anticipating  with  satis- 
faction the  return  of  morning. 

Morning  came,  and  the  breakfast  room  and 
the  breakfast-table  exhibited  so  many  beauties, 
so  many  luxuries,  and  so  many  conveniences, 
that  poor  Mrs.  Derville  found  the  Lawn-house 
more  calculated  to  put  her  out  of  conceit  with 
her  humble  home  than  any  thing  which  she  had 
seen  during  her  London  visit ;  and  Mrs.  Arl- 
ington's penetration  was  not  slow  to  discover 
the  frame  of  mind  which  the  sight  of  her  ele- 
gant and  complete  establishment  excited  in  her 
guest.  ^  How  necessary  it  is,"  thought  Mrs. 
Arlington,  "  for  most  persons  to  avoid  tempta- 
tion, for  there  only  the  safety  of  most  or  us 
lies !  —  how  few  are  proof  against  its  seduc- 
tions! Here  is  this  happy  wife  and  mother 
become,  I  see,  discontented  with  her  blissful 
and  enviable  lot,  because  she  has  witnessed  a 
style  of  living  superior  to  her  own,— and  which 
is  unable  to  confer  happiness;  whereas,  if  she 
had  stayed  at  home  in  her  peaceful  and  privi- 
leged retirement,  she  would  have  remained 
happy  in  the  possession  which  she  has,  and 
not  have  incurred  the  vice^  as  I  may  call  it,  of 
murmuring  at  her  lot !" 

Mrs.  Arlington  broke  from  this  moralizing 
reverie  just  time  enough  to  hear  Mrs.  Derville 
say,  shall  really  insist  on  your  father's 
laying  out  a  little  money  on  some  furniture  and 
conveniences  like  these  for  the  table,  and  so 
on ; — we  really  have  nothing  to  use  but  what 
looks  now  as  if  it  came  out  of  the  ark — and 
we  have  no  new  inventions  whatever;" — while 
Jane  and  Lionel  assented  to  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  such  purchases ;  and  in  a  short  time 
there  was  nothing  in  the  room  in  which  they 
were,  which  was  not  to  be  copied  in  miniature 
at  Lovelands. 

Mrs.  Arlington  said  nothing;  but  she  sighed 
as  she  discovered  that  she  was  an  object  of 
envy  to  one,  whose  peculiarly  happy  fate  ex- 
cited her  envy ;  and  when  during  the  course  of 
that  day  she  observed  Mrs.  Derville's  increased 
disposition  to  speak  even  with  petulant  dissa- 
tisfaction of  the  paucity  of  comforts  which  her 
home  afforded,  and  to  dwell  on  her  resolution 
to  make  Mr.  Derville  do  this  and  buy  that, — 
as  if  the  conscisusness  that  the  money  came 
from  her  made  her  more  resolved  to  be  peremp- 
tory in  her  demands, — Mrs.  Arlington  wished, 
if  possible,  to  cure  the  growing  evil  before  it 
was  too  late,  and  to  administer  the  remedy, 
however  painful  it  might  be  to  her  to  apply  it; 
for,  spite  of  the  little  weaknesses  which  this 
London  journey  had  called  (brth  so  perceptibly 
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in  Mrs.  Denrille  and  her  eld^r  children,  she 
could  not  help  feeling  a  generous  interest  in 
their  fate,  and  a  conviction  that  they  had  excel- 
lent hearts  and  good, principles;  and  she  was 
the  more  convinced* of  this,  when  she  drew 
from  Mrs.  Denrille,  when  alone  with  her,  the 
reasons  of  her  sudden  resolution  to  leave  Lon- 
don, and  of  her  power,  while  fortified  by  ma- 
ternal affection  alarmed  for  the  safe^  of  its 
objects,  to  resist  the  dangerous  pleadings  of 
Lady  Lucy  Donellan. 

Fhis  woman's  happiness  is  worth  preserv- 
ing entire,"  thought  she ;  and  I  wish  I  could 
save  her  from  the  hazard  of  embittering  her 
own  peace,  and  alienating  her  husband's  af- 
fections, by  petty  cavilling  and  complaints 
at  the  meanness  and  scarcity  of  such  accom- 
modations as,  till  now,  domestic  comforts  and 
connubial  happiness  had  prevented  her  from 
feeling."  Again  Mrs.  Arlington  sunk  into  a 
reverie;  but  as  she  was  alone  with  Mrs. 
Derville,  politeness  compelled  her  to  subdue 
her  inclination  to  indulge  in  it;  and,  after 
complimenting  Mrs.  Derville  very  sincerely 
on  her  well-principled  resolution,  general  sul)- 
jects  were  started,  and  the  arrival  of  company 
gave  a  new  turn  to  their  thoughts. 

The  next  day,  when  the  carriage  was  to 
have  been  mended  and  sent  to  the  Lawn- 
house,  it  was  not  finished,  and  could  not  be 
ready,  the  workmen  sent  word,  till  the  next 
evening,  if  then.  And  Mrs.  Derville  was 
again  forced  to  tell  Mr.  Derville  not  to  expect 
her ;  but  she  assured  him  that  she  would  set 
off  the  day  afVer  the  next  ;*'  while  she  endea^ 
vaured  to  make  herself  believe  that  she  was  very 
sorry  at  the  delay.  When  the  letter  was  gone, 
Mrs.  Arlington  said  that  she  hoped  Mrs.  Der- 
ville had  not  fixed  any  positive  time  for  her 
return,  as  she  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  which  chance  had  given  her  of 
making  new  friends,  whom  both  her  taste  and 
her  judgment  approved ;  and  that  she  had  also 
the  temptation  to  hold  out  to  them  of  a  musi- 
cal party,  which  she  was  to  have  in  two  or 
three  days.  Mrs.  Derville  had  not  resolution 
to  own  that  she  had  fixed  a  time  for  her  return, 
as  she  wished  to  stay  to  this  party ;  yet  felt, 
that  as  her  husband  would  expect  her,  she 
ought  to  go,  and  that  Mrs.  Arlington  mi^ht 
think  so  too ;  she  therefore  evaded  answering 
by  a  **  You  are  very  good— very  flattering — 
should  like  to  stay,  but  ashamed  to  intrude," 
and  so  forth.  She  then  went  to  tell  Jane  and 
Lionel  what  Mrs.  Arlington  had  said;  and 
they,  delighted  at  the  idea  of  a  party,  and 
pleased  to  show  off  once  more  as  they  had 
done  in  London,  proposed  immediately  that 
they  should  go  ana  practise  against  the  even- 
ing came. — ^That  day  was  passed  as  much  to 
their  satisfaction  as  the  two  preceding  ones, 
and  company  was  invited  to  dinner;  two  of 
the  invited  guests  were  a  gentleman  of  large 
fortune  and  nis  sister;  and  Jane,  whose  little 
heart  had  learned  to  beat  with  the  love  and 
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hope  of  conquest,  took  care  to  dress  her  hair 
in  the  mode  which  Lord  N.  used  to  admire ; 
and  Lionel  asked,  as  he  adjusted  his  neckcloth 
at  the  glass,  whether  the  sister  was  pretty  as 
well  as  rich. 

I  am  glad,"  said  Mrs.  Arlington,  that 
you  did  not  ask  whether  she  was  rich  as  well 
as  pretty.  If  you  had,  I  should  have  thought 
that  you  had  not  associated  with  Sir  Mordaunt 
Williams  with  impunity,  as  he  would  so  have 
worded  h$$  question." 

**Do  you  know  Sir  Mordaunt  1"  replied 
Lionel,  blushing. 

I  know  him  well,  and  I  also  know  Lord 
N. ;  and  I  assure  you  and  Miss  Derville,  that 
your  dear  mother  never  deserved  your  love  and 
gratitude  more  than  when  she  resisted  the 
pleadings  of  my  old  acquaintance,  Lady  Lucy 
Donellan,  and  took  you  from  London. 

Both  the  brother  and  the  sister  looked 
abashed  at  these  words,  and  wished  their 
mother  had  not  been  so  communicative ;  still, 
there  was  somethine  in  Mis.  Arlington's  man- 
ner which  so  strongly  invited  confidence,  that 
they  felt  they  should  themselves  have  found  it 
difficult  to  have  concealed  from  her  any  thing 
which  she  wished  to  know. 

The  dinner  par^  passed  off  pleasantly; 
though  Jane  was  disappointed  of  the  admira- 
tion which  she  expected ;  as  Colonel  Orme,  a 
fashionable  man,  paid  more  attention  to  the 
handsome  mother  than  the  handsome  daugh- 
ter, and  on  Miss  Orme,  Lionel's  well-tied 
ndckcloth  and  his  handsome  person  were 
wholly  thrown  away,  as  she  was  a  complete 
votary  of  rank  and  fashion;  and  a  Mr.  Der- 
ville, a  person  whom  she  had  never  heard  of 
before,  could  not  possibly  engage  her  atten- 
tion. The  case  would  have  been  different 
had  Lionel  boasted  of  his  intimacy  with  Sir 
Mordaunt  Williams,  Lord  N.,  and  so  on ;  for 
then  she  would  have  talked  to  him  with  de- 
lighted volubility  of  such  exquisite  loves," 
and  have  even  thought  a  Mr.  Derville,  must 
be  somebody,  and  something  charming,  to  be 
known  by  such  men;"  but  the  Ormes  had 
left  London  before  the  Dervilles  arrived  there. 
An  opportunity  of  exhibiting  this  trait  in  her 
character  was  afforded  Miss  Orme  at  the  close 
of  the  evening.  Mrs.  Arlington,  though  she 
declined  singing  herself,  pressed  her  willing 
guests  to  perform;  and  on  Jane's  bein^^  re- 
quested to  sing  a  duet  with  her  brother,  Lionel 
said,  Let  us  sing  that  duet  which  Lord  N. 
was  so  fond  of." 

These  words  operated  like  an  electric  stroke 
on  Miss  Orme;  and  turning  quickly  round 
she  said  to  Lionel,  Dear  me !  do  you  know 
Lord  N.I" 

**  Yes,  ma'am,"  was  the  laconic  reply ;  for 
Lionel  could  not  sa^,    I  have  that  iionour." 

Oh !  do  pray  sing  his  favourite,  it  must 
be  charming.   Is  not  he  quite  a  hve 

Before  Lionel  could  aiiswer  so  strange  a 
question,  Mrs.  Arlington  replied  for  him^ 
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Quite  a  love !— It  is  a  very  old  love  then, 
and  he  must  be  the  grandfather  of  the  loyes." 

**I  know  you  never  liked  him,"  returned 
Miss  Ormc ;  but  I  dare  say  this  gentleman 
does',  and  those  ladies." 

Again  Mrs.  Arlington  interfered  to  the  great 
relief  of  her  guests ;  **  Very  likely,  for  they 
only  knew  Lord  N.  by  his  reputation  for 
ffreat  abilities  and  his  insinuating  manners ; 
out  you  and  I,  Eliza,  know  more  of  him,  you 
know.  Yes,"  she  continued;  "they  know 
Lord  N.,  and  they  also  know  Sir  Mordaunt 
'Williams,  and  other  of  your  wtn-thtes^  and 
they  met  them  at  the  bouse  of  Lady  Lucy 
Donellan." 

"  Of  Lady  Lucy  1  O  dear !  now  tell  me,  is 
she  not  delightful  1"  exclaimed  Miss  Orme. 

"  Is  she  not  quite  a  love^  or  the  grandmother 
of  the  lores  1"  rejoined  Mrs.  Arlington  laugh- 
ing.—But  a  truce  with  these  rapturous  ques- 
tions, and  let  as  hear  Lord  N.'s  faTourite 
duet." 

It  was  sung,  and  Miss  Orme  was  in  rap- 
tures with  it ;  but  she  took  care  to  add,  lest 
she  should  be  too  gracious,  that  she  should 
like  to  hear  Miss  Stephens  and  Braham  sing 
it,  or  Mrs.  Salmon  and  Vaughan,  and  then  it 
would  be  perfect. 

"  I  am  Dy  no  means  sure,  Sophia,  that  you 
would  know  they  were  singing  it,  unless  you 
were  told  so,"  said  her  brother,  ashamed  of 
her  rudeness ;  "  as  you  know  you  have  no  ear 
whatever ;  but  I  am  sure  that  you  never  heard 
this  duet  so  well  sung  by  amateurs  before. 
But  now  I  hope,  Mrs.  Arlington,  we  may  hear 
you  1" 

**  No,  excuse  me,"  she  replied  ;  my  nerves 
are  not  strong  enough  this  evening  to  allow 
me  to  sing  before  Miss  Orme ;  for  I  should 
lancy  she  was  thinking  how  Mrs.  Salmon 
would  have  sung  the  song,  and  I  must  shrink 
from  such  a  comparison.'* 

Miss  Orme,  darting  an  angry  glance  at  her 
brother  and  Mrs.  Arlington,  was  beginning  to 
defend  her  calumniated  ear  when  their  car- 
riage was  announced  ;  and  afier  a  hurried  and 
ungracious  adieu  from  Miss  Orme,  and  the 
last  fashionable  bow  in  perfection  from  Uie 
Colonel,  the  visiters  departed ;  and  a  feeling 
of  relief  seemed  to  extend  itself  through  the 
whole  party ;  though  Mrs.  Arlington  was  too 
benevolent  to  declare  that  she  rejoiced  in  their 
departure,  and  her  guests  were  too  conscious 
of  propriety  to  say  it. 

The  next  day  one  of  her  servants  came  to 
inform  Mrs.  Denrille  that  her  carriage  was 
mended,  and  begged  to  know  at  what  time 
the  next  morning  she  would  want  post-horses. 
This  intelligence  threw  a  visible  gloom  over 
the  faces  of  the  travellers ;  and  Mrs.  Arlinffton 
eagerly  expressed  her  hope  that  Mrs.  Der- 
ville  had  made  up  her  mind  to  stay  over  the 
next  evening,  and  to  her  musical  party. 

Mrs.  Derville  hesitated.  Again  her  chil- 
dren looked  at  her  with  asking  eyes.  "It 


really  is  so  tempting  an  invitation ;  it  will  be 
so  long  before  we  near  music  again,"  broke 
from  her  unreluctant  lips ;  while  perhaps  in  her 
heart  tlie  temptation  lay  in  the  opportunity  of 
making,  not  of  hearing  lAusic,  and  of  gratify- 
ing her  own  and  her  children's  newly-acquired 
love  of  display. 
"  I  would  not  press  you  to  do  what  is  un- 

rleasant  to  you,"  said  her  kind  hostess ;  "  but 
shall  be  sorry  to  part  with  you  whenever 
you  go ;  and  I  think  I  have  such  an  entertain- 
ment to  offer  you  to-morrow,  that  for  your 
sake  and  my  own  I  wish  to  detain  you ;  and  as 
you  did  not,  I  understand,  tell  Mr.  Derville  to 
expect  you  with  certainty  at  any  particular 
time,  I  feel  justified  in  urging  you  to  stay 
longer." 

Mrs.  Derville  blubbed,  and  avoided  Mrs. 
Arlington's  penetrating  glance ;  for  she  knew 
that  she  had  assured  Mr.  Derville  that  she 
should  be  at  home  at  a  particular  time ;  but 
as  Mrs.  Arlington  did  not  know  that  she  had 
done  so,  and  she  was  desirous  to  stay,  she  re- 
solved to  write  to  Mr.  Derville  by  that  day's 
post,  and  to  oblige  herself,  her  children,  and 
her  hostess.  She  therefore  told  the  servant 
she  should  not  want  the  horses  till  the  day 
after  the  next;  and  the  pleasures  and  agree- 
able occupations  of  the  morning  were  resumed 
with  fresh  alacrity  by  the  gratified  Jane  and 
Lionel,  though  their  mother's  enjoyment  was 
clouded  over  by  a  feeling  of  self-blame  which 
she  could  not  conquer. 

Mary  Ann,  except  on  the  first  day,  had  al 
ways  dined  by  herself  at  an  early  hour,  but 
she  regularly  came  in  at  the  dessert.  This 
day,  however,  she  would  not  stay  away  till 
the  dishes  were  set  on  the  table ;  but  she  made 
her  appearance  before  her  maid  thought  it  was 
proper  for  her  to  go  down ;  and  then  instead 
of  stationing  herself  at  Mrs.  Arlington's  el- 
bow, she  hung  about  her  mother's  chair  in 
evident  discomposure. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  child  1"  said 
Mrs.  Derville ;  "  what  has  happened  to  vex 
youl" 

"  0  mamma !  Jenny  says  we  are  not  going 
away  to-morrow," 

"  Well,  my  dear,  and  what  then  1  Are  yoa 
not  very  happy  here  1"  replied  Mrs.  DervUle, 
with  a  heightened  colour. 

"  O,  yes — but — but — I  want  so  much  to  see 
dear  papa !" 

"  Come  hither  to  me,  my  sweet  child,"  said 
Mrs.  Arlington  kindly ;  and  the  child  obeyed 
the  summons.  "And  so  you  had  rather  go 
home  to  dear  papa  than  stay  with  me  and  go 
on  the  water  and  gather  flowers,  and  play  on 
the  lawnl" 

"  I  can  gather  flowers  and  play  about  at 
home;  and  there  I  have  Nelly,  and  my  rab- 
bits, and  papa  too !" 

"Though  last,  not  least,  I  trust,"  said  Mrs. 
Arlington,  smiling ;  "  but,  my  dear,  I  am  go- 
ing to  have  company  to-morrow,  and  fine  mu- 
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sic ;  and  mamma  and  your  brotlier  and  sistsr 
wish  to  stay  and  hear  it,  and  I  wish  they 
should.** 

But  I  shall  be  in  bed,  and  shall  not  hear 
it;  and  papa  will  be  so  disappointed!  for  he 
expects  us,  you  know.** 

No,  I  know  the  contrary ;  mamma  did  not 
tell,  him  to  expect  you.** 

Indeed,  but  she  did  though  ;**  eagerly  re- 
plied the  little  girl ;  *'for  I  saw  the  letter.^ 
Did  you  not,  mamma!** 

**  Yes,  I  did,'*  answered  Mrs.  Derville,  in 
great  confusion;  **but  I  am  going  to  write 
this  evening  to  say  that  we  shall  not  arrive 
till  the  day  after  I  first  mentioned.*' 

An  immediate  and  almost  an  appalling 
change  took  place  in  the  fine  countenance  of 
Mrs.  Arlington;  and  after  a  pause  she  said, 
"Then  Mr.  Derville  is  e;[pecting  you  at  a 
fixed  time,  is  he  !  Poor  man !  Had  I  known 
that,  I  certainly  should  not  have  urged  you  to 
stay  here." 

She  said  no  more.  But  in  spite  of  her  ha- 
bitual courtesy  it  was  evident  to  her  guests 
that  she  was  considerably  disconcerted,  and 
that  while  she  fondly  caressed  Mary  Ann,  her 
eyes  avoided  theirs.  The  ice,  the  fruit,  the 
cakes,  and  some  sweet  wine,  soon  banished 
from  Mary  Ann's  mind,  for  the  present,  the 
sense  of  her  disappointment,  and  the  child  be- 
came the  only  talkative  person  of  the  party. 

"  I  do  not  think,**  she  observed  to  Mrs.  Ar* 
lington,  that  you  have  any  dog  as  handsome 
as  mine.  I  wonder  whether  she  will  know 
me !   I  dare  say  the  rabbits  will  not.** 

*^  If  they  do  not,  they  will  be  very  glad  to 
see  you,  however,  if  you  give  them  cabbage 
leaves,"  replied  Mrs.  Arlin^n;  "and  there 
is  one  person  who  will  certainly  know  you — 
and  that  is  dear  papa." 

"  O  yes,  that  he  will ; — though  mamma  says 
I  am  much  grown." 

"  But  not  altered,"  answered  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton;  "a  London  journey  has  made  no  change 
in  you." 

A  sigh  from  Mrs.  Derville  showed  that  she 
took  this  observation  to  herself ;  and  as  her 
heart  told  her  that  it  applied  in  a  degree,  she 
felt  something  like  resentment  against  the  ob- 
server. 

Mrs.  Arlington  rose  soon  after,  and  the  la- 
dies adjourned  to  the  drawing-room ;  and  for 
the  first  time  they  found  it  difficult  to  find 
conversation.  Lionel  too  for  the  first  time 
felt  reluctant  to  join  them  there. 

He  saw  the  effect  which  Mary  Ann's  artless 
communications  had  had  on  Mrs.  Arlington ; 
and  he  was  nearly  equally  averse  to  blame  his 
beloved  mother,  and  his,  till  now,  most  kind 
and  smiling  hostess. 

He  conquered  his  feelings,  however,  and 
joined  the  party,  to  resume  his  delightful  task 
of  reading  aloud  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
tales,  while  the  ladies  worked ;  and  while  lis- 
tening to  moral  truths  told  in  the  most  impres- 
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sive  manner,  Mrs.  Arlington's  ruffled  brow  be- 
came a  little  smoothed. 

But  it  was  only  a  little.  She  had  an  ex- 
quisite sense  of  moral  beauty ;  and  it  was  the 
apparent  attachment  of  Mrs.  Derville  to  her 
husband  and  her  children  which  had  interest- 
ed her  so  strongly  in  her  favour,  and  added 
power  to  the  loveliness  of  her  person,  and  the 
graceful  simplicity  of  her  manners. 

It  was  the  happy  wife,  conscious  of  her 
own  happiness,,  and  loving  exclusively  the 
cause  of  it,  who  had  endeared  herself  to  Mrs. 
Arlington;  and  now  that  she  found  the  allu^e^ 
ments  of  amusement,  and  the  temptations  per- 
haps of  vanitv,  could  lead  this  enviable  wife 
to  disappoint  her  expecting  husband,  and  even 
cheerfully  to  consent  to  prolong  an  already 
long  separation  from  him,  that  moral  sense 
was  so  painfully  wounded,  and  Mrs.  Derville 
became  so  lowered  in  her  opinion,  that  even 
if  she  had  desired  to  do  so,  she  could  not 
have  concealed  her  disappointment.  Besides, 
though  she  acquitted  Mrs.  Derville  of  lying, 
she  did  not  of  disingenuousness.  She  had 
taken  it  for  granted,  untold,  that  Mrs.  Derville 
did  not  tell  her  husband  to  expect  her  on  a 
particular  day ;  but  then,  though  Mrs.  Der- 
ville saw  she  was  in  an  error,  she  did  not  rec- 
tify her  mistake ;  and  wherefore  did  she  not ! 
From  a  consciousness  that  she  was  not  acting 
quite  right  towards  this  admirable  husband. 

After  tea,  as  usual,  they  adjourned  to  the 
music-room,  and  the  travellers  endeavoured  to 
sing — ^but  their  spirits  were  depressed;  and 
though  they  sung,  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  rather  not.  They  now  again  asked.  Mrs. 
Arlington,  who  had  played  to  them  both  on 
the  harp  and  piano-forte  in  a  very  masterly 
style,  to  favour  them  with  a  song  also ;  but 
this,  for  reasons  stated  above,  she  had  hitherto 
declined ;  and  her  guests  imagined  that  she 
did  so  because  conscious  that  her  talent  for 
singing  was  considerably  inferior  to  her  talent 
for  playing. 

But  now,  so  far  from  wishing  to  spare  them 
any  feeling  of  alarm  or  mortification  for  their 
sakes,  she  wished  rather  to  inflict  it ;  and  at 
least  to  convince  them  that  this  par^,  for 
which  they  had  been  so  willing  to  defer  the 
pleasure  of  returning  home,  ana  to  disappoint 
the  heart  that  loved  them,  was  one  in  which 
their  talents  would  not  be  wanted,  and  that 
they  would  have  been  more  glad  to  listen  at 
it,  than  to  perform.  Accordingly  she  sat 
down  to  the  piano-forte,  and  sung  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  difficult  songs  of  Mozart  in 
the  style  of  a  professor,  while  her  voice,  at 
once  rich  in  tone  and  of  great  compass,  ap- 
peared to  them  the  finest  they  had  ever  heara ; 
and  they  looked  at  each  other  with  wonder 
not  unmixed  with  consternation;  nor,  when 
she  had  done,  could  they  find  words  to  thank 
her.  She  next  sung  at  their  request  one  of 
Handel's  songs,  and  in  a  style  of  equal  though 
different  excellence.   Again  they  pressed  her, 
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and  she  sung  a  cavatina  of  Paesiello'a,  which 
she  accompanied  on  the  harp.  A  simple  bal- 
lad succeeded,  of  which  the  words  and  air 
were  her  own  composition ; — ^the  words  were 
as  follows : — 

80N6. 

To  love  thee  was  the  easiest  task 

Affection  ever  taught  me ; 
But  now  I  *m  forced  with  smiles  to  mask 

The  woe  that  task  has  wrought  me. 

I  saw  thee  fond,  and  thought  thee  true. 

And  swiftly  flew  my  hours ; 
But  oh !  I  wove  a  wreath  of  rue, 

Which  I  mistook  for  flowers. 

Then  go !  deceiver,  haste  away ! 

To  me  be  lost  for  ever, 
Since  I  am  doomed  to  haul  the  day 

That  shall  our  fortunes  sever. 

Yes,  go  !  nor  let  me  see  scain 
That  smile— love's  treacherous  token ; 

Lest  I  once  more  resume  my  chain, 
And  this  poor  heart  be  broken. 

How  could  you,  my  dear  madam/'  said 
Mrs.  Dervilleat  last,  allow  us  to  expose  our- 
selves before  you  as  we  have  done  V 

If  I  had  thought  that  you  exposed  your- 
selves, I  would  not  have  suffered  you  to  do  it, 
9S I  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  persons  degrade 
themselves.  You  have  sweet  voices,  good 
expressions;  you  sing  in  perfect  tune,  and  I 
had  great  pleasure  in  nearing  you ;  nor  can  I 
doubt  that  if  you  had  had  such  instructions  as 
I  have  been  able  to  procure,  you  would  have 
sunffas  well  as  I  do.*' 

"But  why  have  you  deprived  us  so  long  of 
the  pleasure  and  improvement  of  hearing  you  t" 

"  Oh !  I  had  ray  private  reasons ;  and  now, 
if  you  please,  you  must  sing  to  roe." 

**  Oh  no — not  after  you — we  can  never  now 
sing  before  you  again." 

There,  now  you  see  the  reason  why  I  did 
not  sing  before.  I  knew  that  a  mixture  of 
vanity  and  humility  would  deprive  me  of  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  you,  and  therefore  I 
would  not  sing.  But  come,  let  us  finish  with 
the  last  chorus  in  La  Clemenza  di  Tiio^  and  I 
will  take  the  sola  parts.  I  will  not  ask  Lionel 
to  sing  *  Ah !  perdonna !'  with  me,  for  I  know 
he  would  be  too  much  alarmed  to  do  it ;  but 
he  shall  hear  me  sing  it  with  a  first-rate  gen- 
tleman singer  to-morrow,  and  I  expect  some 
fine  professional  singers  also." 

The  perturbed  amateurs  blundered  through 
the  chorus;  and,  no  longer  anticipating  the 
musical  party  with  very  vehement  satisfaction, 
as  soon  as  prayers  were  over,  they  wished  their 
hostess  good  night,  and  retired  to  their  rooms. 

When  there,  the  complicated  feelings  of 
Mrs.  Derville  vented  themselves  in  tears.  She 
had  lowered  herself  in  Mrs.  Arlincrton's  es- 
teem, and  perhaps  in  her  own — and  she  had 
probably  wounded  the  heart  of  her  husband — 
and  all  for  whati  For  an  amusement  which 
probably  would  be  productive  both  to  her  and 
her  children  of  more  pain  than  pleasure.  True 


she  should  delight  to  hear  such  fine  sin^ng 
and  such  fine  music,  and  to  see  Mrs.  Arling^ 
ton's  splendid  rooms  lighted  up  and  filled  wiu 
company ;  but  the  dread  of  being  asked  to  per- 
form' herself  would  damp  her  enjoyment  the 
whole  evening,  and  it  would  be  nearly  as  pain- 
ful to  her  to  refuse  the  request  of  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton as  to  comply.  And  had  she  been  true  to 
the  whispers  of  affection— true  to  the  just 
claims  of  her  husband ;  instead  of  undergoing 
this  weak  bat  real  distress,  she  would  have 
been  at  that  moment  within  less  than  half  a 
da^'s  journey  of  home,  and  the  husband  whom, 
spite  of  her  inconsistency  of  conduct,  she  loved 
with  the  tenderest  affection. 

Many,  bitter — but  salutary — were  the  tears 
which  Mrs.  Derville  shed  that  niffht,  and  the 
prayers  of  a  thankfUl,  were  mixed  with  those 
of  a  contrite,  spirit. 

The  next  morning  she  arose  very  early,  and 
went  into  the  apartments  of  both  her  son  and 
daughter  before  they  were  up ;  and  after  she 
had  unburthened  her  mind  to  them,  she  went 
down  to  breakfast,  and  met  Mrs.  Arlington's 
altered  eje— for,  spite  of  herself,  altered  it 
viras,— with  a  firm  and  cheerful  glance. 
,  Breakfast  had  not  lonfir  been  begun,  when 
one  of  the  servants  came  in  and  told  Mrs.  Der- 
ville that  the  horses  would  be  at  the  door  in 
two  hours. 

Horses !  what  does  this  mean  1"  cried  Mrs. 
Arlington. 

That  we  are  goin^  to-day,"  calmly  replied 
Mrs.  Derville.  "^fay,  my  dear  madam," 
continued  she,  seeing  Mrs.  Arlington  was 
going  to  speak,  I  am  sure,  though  you  are 
surprised,  you  are  pleased,  for  I  know  you 
think  it  my  duty  to  go." 

**I  do,'^  frankly  replied  Mrs.  Arlington; 

and  I  am  pleased,  though  selfishly  I  hate  to 
part  with  you ;  but  when  1  think  of  what  a 
being  you  are  returning  to — a  loved  and  lovinff 
husband — and  the  safe  happiness  of  a  wedded 
and  retired  home,  then  I  can  only  envy  yon 
your  privileged  lot,  and  bid  God  speed  you  on 
your  way." 

As  she  said  this,  Mrs.  Arlington  affection- 
ately grasped  Mrs.  Derville's  hand,  while 
every  trace  of  coldness  had  vanished  from  her 
eye  and  from  her  manner,  and  then  turning  to 
the  window  she  burst  into  tears. 

Having  soon  re-seated  herself,  she  said 
smilingly  through  her  tears,  I  trust  this  is 
not  our  last  breakfast  together." 

"I  hope  not  —  earnestly  hope  not,"  said 
Mrs.  Derville  with  great  emotion;  and  Jane, 
who  sat  next  to  Mrs.  Arlington,  echoed  her 
mother's  words,  and  leaned  her  head  fondly  on 
her  shoulder. 

Perhaps  yon  will  come  and  see  us  one 
day  1"  said  Lionel ;  only  we  have  nothing  to 
tempt  you." 

Do  you  reckon  yourselves  as  nothing;  and 
the  siffht  of  that  rare  thing  domestic  happi* 
ness  1" 
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Do  pray  come  said  Mary  Ann,  hanging 
roand  her  neck ;  "  and  I  will  give  you  Nelly, 
if  you  wish  it.  But  no ;  she  would  not  like 
that  perhaps ;  so  I  will  bring  up  one  of  her 
puppies  for  you.** 

**  Thank  you,  dear  child.  So  Nelly,  whom 
I  always  concluded  to  be  your  nurse,  turns x>ut 
to  he  only  a  favourite  bitch.  But  pn^,  how 
came  she  to  be  called  Nelly  1" 

"  You  will  be  shocked  to  hear,"  replied  Mrs. 
Derville,  **that  Nelly  is  the  abbreviation  of 
the  high  and  most  respected  name  of  Cornelia, 
—  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  a 
great  favourite  with  my  children." 

Alas ! — poor  Cornelia !  —  Little,  indeed, 
could  I  have  en>ected  to  find  aught  of  a  Ro- 
man matron  in  Nelly,  a  pet  dog.  It  reminds 
me  of  what  Pope  says  in  his  Epistle  on  Medals, 
on  Rome« 

'  And  all  her  triumphs  sink  into  a  coin.' 

But  come,  Mrs.  Derville,  while  these  young 
persons  are  preparing  for  their  departure,  let 
us  have  a  iett'd-We  stroll  together  over  the 
grounds."  And  taking  her  arm,  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton led  Mrs.  Derville  to  a  favourite  walk  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  They  were  soon  en- 
grossed in  very  interesting  conversation ;  for 
Mrs.  Arlington,  from  some  view  of  her  own, 
wished  to  learn  the  future  destination  of  Lio- 
nel ;  and  as  openness  on  one  subject  leads  to  < 
similar  openness  on  another,  Mrs.  Derville  had 
told  her  questioner  that  Jane  had  a  lover,  a 
young  clergyman  with  a  good  living  in  pros- 
pect; but  she  added  that  she  must  confess  Jane 
had  been  so  much  admired  in  London,  that 
she  wished  her  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  form  so 
very  moderate  a  marriage  for  a  young  woman 
of  her  person  and  connexions. 

Is  her  lover  well  principled,  well  educa- 
ted, amiable,  and  fine  tempered  1"  asked  Mrs. 
Arlington  eagerly. 

O  yes !  and  very  good  looking  too,  and 
very  clever." 

And  are  yon  sure  he  loves  your  daughter 
with  a  real  passion  1" 

*^  O  yes !  and  he  has  loved  her  from  child- 
hood." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Derville,"  said  Mrs.  Ariing- 
ton  with  almost  solemn  earnestness,  then 
let  me  conjure  you  not  to  be  so  fataUy  blind 
to  your  daughter's  true  welfare  and  happiness, 
as  to  wish  tor  a  moment  to  retard  a  union  like 
this,  when  the  lover  is  old  enough  to  take  the 
living  designed  for  him,  from  the  hope  of  her 
forming  a  higher  connexion.  Are  you  not 
happy  in  your  station  1  and  have  you  ever  re- 
pented that  in  the  pride  of  your  youth  and 
your  beauty,  and  of  your  fortune  too,  you  pre- 
ferred Mr.  Derville  to  his  opulent  rival  1" 

Never;  for  my  lot  has  been  blessed  be- 
yond that  of  women  in  general." 

And  why  may  not  your  daughter's  be  so 
too  1  Why  show— where  your  child  is  con- 
cerned— ^the  weak  ambition  which  in  your  own 
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case  you  so  properly  scorned  1  Oh  !  I  have 
this  subject  much  at  heart.  But  I  see  that  in 
your  thick  dress  the  heat  of  the  day  oppresses 
you ;  let  us  get  into  the  boat,  and  then  we  can 
pass  ourselves  over  to  that  shady  seat  on  the 
opposite  bank :  for  unfortunately  there  is  not 
one  of  the  servants  or  gardeners  within  call,  or 
even  in  sight,  an  unusual  circumstance." 

**Let  me  take  the  oars  then,"  said  Mrs. 
Derville,  jumping  into  the  boat;  *'as  I  dare 
say  I  am  more  used  to  row  than  you."  And 
as  she  spoke  Mrs.  Arlington  prepared  to  fol- 
low her;  but  before  Mrs.  Dervil1e*s  hand 
reached  hers,  to  assist  her  into  the  boat,  Mrs. 
Arlington's  foot  slipped,  and  she  fell  headlong 
into  the  river— and  at  the  deepest  nart.  For 
an  instant,  terror  nearly  depnved  Mrs.  Der- 
ville of  recollection;  but  when  she  saw  Mrs. 
Arlington  rise  again,  her  presence  of  mind  re- 
turned, and  she  cc^jured  ner  not  to  attempt  to 
^et  into  the  boat,  but  desired  her  to  cling  t6 
Its  stem ;  then  recollecting  that  she  had  ob- 
served the  water  was  shallow  where  she  had 
stopped  to  examine  an  aquatic  plant,  she 
made  for  this  place  as  fast  as  her  strength 
would  allow,  still  urging  Mrs.  Arlington, 
whom  fear  had  nearly  deprived  of  her  senses, 
to  keep  her  hold.  It  was  a  time  of  terrible 
suspense  to  Mrs.  Derville,  till  she  saw  by  the 
well-remembered  flowers  that  she  was  draw- 
ing near  the  shallow  water;  but  before  she 
could  reach  it,  Mrs.  Arlington  loosed  her  hold, 
and  sunk  again.  By  this  time,  however,  Mrs. 
Derville  had  reached  the  place  of  comparative 
safety ;  and  having  jumped  out  of  the  boat  on 
the  bank,  she  waded  into  the  river,  seized  the 
insensible  Mrs.  Arlington  by  her  long  hair, 
which  now  floated  on  the  stream,  and,  cer' 
tainly  at  some  risk  to  herself,  dragged  her  ia 
the  sloping  bank,  where  half  her  person  lay 
out  of  the  water ;  but  to  extricate  her  friend 
entirely  was  beyond  her  power,  nor  dared  shef 
leave  her  an  instant  lest  she  should  fall  into 
the  river  again.  She  could  therefore  do  no- 
thing but  scream  violently  for  assistance ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  Lionel,  who  was  on  his 
way  in  search  of  them,  appeared  in  sight,  and 
hastened  to  her  assistance,  while  servants  soon 
after  came  running  in  all  directions;  but  were 
at  first  too  terrified  and  too  wretched  to  be 
able  to  act  at  sight  of  their  lady  lying  appa^ 
rently  dead  on  the  grass,  where  Lionel  had 
placed  her.  But  on  Mrs.  Derville's  assurance 
that  there  had  not  been  time  for  the  water 
which  she  had  swallowed  to  have  proved  fatal, 
and  that  she  had  probably  only  fainted  from 
exhaustion  and  alarm,  they  assisted  in  bearing 
her  to  the  house ;  where  in  a  few  minutes  the 
usual  remedies  restored  her.  Her  first  in- 
quiry was  for  Mrs.  Derville,  into  whose  arms 
she  threw  herself,  with  a  look  more  eloquent 
than  words,  and  sobbed  for  some  moments, 
with  grateful  tenderness,  on  her  bosom. 

This  lady's  presence  of  mind  and  exertions 
saved  my  life,"  said  she  to  those  around  her; 
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but  for  her  I  should  never  have  opened  my 
eyes  again/* 

Lionel  and  Jane  felt  and  looked  delighted 
at  hearing  this ;  and  Mrs.  Derville,  who  would 
have  spoken,  was  choked  into  silence  by  the 
various  God  bless  you  ma'ams,*'  which  met 
her  ears  on  every  side— some  murmured  out, 
some  sobbed  out,  and  some  audibly  pronounc- 
ed, from  the  anxious  and  grateful  domestics ; 
who  now,  however,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Derville, 
insisted  on  Mrs.  ArlinGrton's  sending  for  ad- 
vice, and  goin^  instantly  into  a  warm  bed,  a 
precaution  which  Mrs.  Derville  herself  also 
consented  to  do,  as  she  too  was  wet  through, 
and  was  now  beginning  to  shake  in  ever^  limb, 
from  strong  emotion,  and  the  painful  chilliness 
which  it  induces. 

But  though  9he  patiently  submitted  to  be 
undressed  and  to  go  to  bed,  and  take  some 
hot  wine  and  spices,  Mrs.  Derville  could  not 
attempt  to  sleep,  or  even  to  lie  quiet;  and 
aAer  she  had  returned  thanks,  heartfelt  thanks, 
for  having  been  made  the  instrument  of  saving 
a  fellow-creature's  life — and  such  a  being  too 
— she  insisted  on  seeing  Lionel  and  Jane; 
having  resolved  to  persist  in  going  away  as 
soon  af\er  the  appointed  hour  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  unless  Mrs.  Arlington  should 
be  seriously  ill  in  consequence  of  her  accident; 
and  afler  lying  an  hour  she  arose,  being  more 
refreshed  by  the  information  that  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton was  declared  by  the  sucgeon,  who  had 
just  led  her,  to  be  no  sufferer  in  anyway  from 
what  had  passed — than  hy  any  cordial  which 
could  have  been  administered  to  her. 

And  it  was  fortunate  indeed  for  her  that 
both  her  friend  and  herself  were  so  well ;  for 
the  letters  were  now  brought  in;  as,  had  it 
not  been  so,  their  contents  would  have  been 
even  more  distressing  than  she  now  found 
them. 

One  was  from  Mr.  Derville,  and  one  from  a 
friend  of  his.  She  read  her  husband's  first. 
It  was  short,  but  very  affectionate;  and  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  bear  her  prolonged 
absence  as  long  as  she  felt  happy  to  remain 
where  she  was ;  and  she  almost  wished  she 
had  not  ordered  the  horses.  But  when  she 
read  the  letter  of  his  friend,  her  agitation  and 
her  tears  were  so  great  as  to  alarm  her  chil- 
dren; and  having  just  been  informed  that  Mrs. 
Arlington  wished  to  see  her,  she  went  to  her 
bedside,  gave  her  the  letter,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room. 

DervilliB,  on  a  principle  of  generous  and 
considerate  affection,  haa  not  told  his  wife  of 
the  fever  in  the  village,  even  after  it  had  en- 
tirely subsided ;  as  he  thought  that  if  it  did 
not  hasten  her  home,  it  might  still  cloud  over 
her  pleasure  witli  some  fond  though  ill-founded 
fears  for  him;  therefore,  though  he  really 
wanted  a  little  nursing  after  the  fatigues 
which  he  had  undergone,  he  resolved  to  say 
nothing  to  abridge  his  beloved  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  the  term  of  their  promised  enjoyment. 


But  his  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Travers, 
who  saw  he  looked  ill,  was  not  so  fotbearing; 
and  he  not  only  in  his  letter  wished  Mrs.  Der- 
ville to  return  as  soon  as  she  could,  but,  giving 
way  to  his  feelings  of  admiration  for  her  ex- 
emplary husband,  be  told  her  the  reason  why 
he  had  urged  her  sudden  departure  with  all 
her  children  for  the  metropolis ;  why  he  had 
urged  her  to  prolong  her  staj^  there;  and  ex- 
patiated largely  on  the  admirable  and  effica- 
cious manner  in  which,  while  she  was  enjoy- 
ing the  pleasures  of  a  town  life,  he  was; 
performing  to  the  utmost  the  duties  of  a 
Christinn  minister  to  his  sick  and  suffering 
parishioners. 

As  Mrs.  Arlington  finished  this  letter, 
(which  she  read  in  broken  accents  to  the 
weeping  Jane,  while  Lionel,  choked  with 
emotion  which  the  pride  of  manhood  made 
him  desirous  to  conceal,  had  been  listening  to 
his  agitated  mother's  account  of  the  same  in- 
telligence,) Mrs.  Derville  re-entered  the  room ; 
and  seeing  Mrs.  Arlington  was  greatly  affect- 
ed, she  exclaimed  in  an  agony  of  tears,  Only 
think !  I  might  have  lost  him !  If  he  had 
caught  the  infection,  he  might — ^"  Tears 
choked  her  utterance.  •*  But  he  did  not  catch 
it,  and  he  has  been  spared  in  mercj  for  the 
good  of  others.  Admirable,  disinterested 
man!" 

**  I  would  go,"  added  Mrs.  Arlington,  forc- 
ing a  smile,  barefooted  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Lovelands,  only  to  look  at  him !" 

**  And  I—/  did  not  make  it  my  first  plea- 
sure to  return  to  him !  But  thank  Heaven  I 
had  fixed  to  go  before  this  letter  came !" 

Mrs.  Arlington  pressed  her  hand  tenderly, 
and  said,  I  congratulate  you  on  having  done 
so." 

"  But  surely,"  resumed  Mrs.  Derville,  you 
must  think  it  was  not  right  in  him  to  keep  me 
in  such  entire  ignorance  of  what  was  going 
on  1  He  might  have  given  me  my  choice  of 
going  or  staying." 

**No,  he  has  acted  in  the  best  possible 
manner;  and  you  are,  I  tell  you,  the  most 
enviable  of  women !  Utter  not  a  word  against 
my  hero,  another  good  bishop  of  Marseilles, 
as  he  appears  to  me.  —  But  are  you  ready  to 
go  1  For,  though  I  shall  miss  you  greatly,  I 
am  no\^  quite  anxious  for  your  departure." 

They  instantly  left  the  room  to  nrepare  for 
the  anival  of  the  carriage ;  and  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton rose  in  order  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Der- 
ville, exhorting  him,  if  change  of  air  was 
recommended  to  him,  to  come  to  the  Lawn- 
house,  and  give  her  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
a  man  who  more  than  realized  her  ideas  of 
what  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  Christian 
teacher  should  be.  She  then,  with  all  the 
simple  and  short  pathos  of  true  feeling,  gave 
him  an  account  or  her  obligations  to  his  wife, 
whom  she  justly  called  her  preserver,  and  who 
was  conse(^uently  entitled  to  eternal  gratitude. 

The  caniage  came  to  the  door  at  last,  though 
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now  not  fast  enough  for  the  impatience  of 
Mrs.  Derville.  But  to  what  a  revolution  of 
feeling,  and  what  new  emotions  and  sentiments 
had  the  changes  of  a  few  hours  now  given 
birth !  Before,  the  obligation  was  all  on  Mrs. 
Derville*s  side;  now,  Mrs.  Arlington  was  the 
obli^d  person,  and  had  received  from  her  a 
service  to  which  most  others  are  weak. 

I  am  not  a  woman  of  many  words,*^  said 
Mrs.  Arlington  in  faltering  accents ;  "  but  1 
will  prove  my  gratitude  to  you  by  my  actions. 
I  will  do  for  you  what  I  would  on  no  consi- 
deration do  for  any  one  else — in  time  1  will 
explain  myself." 

Mrs.  Derville^s  heart  was  too  foil  to  speak; 
and  the  new  friends  parted  in  silence  and  in 
tears;  but  Jane  returned  to  repeat,  for  the 
tenth  time,  their  united  entreaties  that  Mrs. 
Arlington  would  write  every  day  to  say  how 
she  viras. 

How  much  easier  is  it  to  act  well  in  difficult 
and  strongly  exciting  circumstances,  than  to 
fulfil  correctly  the  quiet  and  nameless  duties 
of  every-day  life!  No  consideration  could 
have  induced  Mrs.  Derville  to  have  left  the 
side  of  her  husband  during  his  perilous  visits 
to  the  chambers  of  disease  and  death ;  and  had 
she  heard  of  his  dangers,  while  in  the  midst 
of  London  dissipation,  she  would  have  flown 
to  him  on  the  first  whisper  of  alarm.  But  the 
more  easy  and  more  humble  virtue  of  resign- 
ing an  evening  of  projected  pleasure  and  the 
triumphs  of  vanity,  in  order  to  be  restored  to 
him  one  day  sooner,  and  prove  her  undecayed 
affection  by  a  little  sacrifice — one  of  those 
little  and  habitual  sacrifices  which  prove  affec- 
tion even  more  than  great  ones  do,  because  no 
fame,  no  praise,  attends  on  the  performance  of 
them;  — to  this  she  had  proved  herself  un- 
equal ;  nor  could  she  tear  nerself  away  from 
the  fascinations  of  London,  till  she  feared  for 
the  peace  of  one  child,  and  for  the  morals  of 
the  other. 

But  in  the  latter  case  the  danger  was  too 
strongly  marked  not  to  be^voided  directly, 
and  the  duty  too  evident  not  to  be  instantly 
performed ;  while  the  other  was  a  more  remote 
duty,  and  the  danger  attending  on  its  non-per- 
formance more  imperceptible  and  more  gradual. 
When  one  meets  a  chimney-sweep  in  a  narrow 
path,  one  takes  care  to  avoid  the  certain  and 
obvious  contamination  of  his  touch ;  but  we 
are  not  conscious  of  the  more  gradual  and  im- 
perceptible, but  as  certain  destruction  of  the 
purity  of  our  garments,  firora  dust  and  the 
common  effects  of  constant  wear. 

The  trsvellers,  who  did  not  stop  on  the 
road,  ^t  on  rapidly  till  the  evening  began  to 
close  in ;  and  then  they  were  forced  to  stop 
one  stage  before  they  meant  to  do  so,  by  the 
impossibility  of  getting  horses  to  go  on  with. 
But  luckily  they  at  this  moment  saw  one  of 
Derville's  parishioners,  who  was  returning 
home  on  horseback ;  and  as  Mrs.  Derville*s 
last  letter  had  told  him  not  to  expect  her  the 


I  next  day,  she  was  very  glad  to  be  able  to  send 
him  word  that  she  was  withiK  a  few  hours' 
drive  of  home. 

The  next  morning  she  was  still  detained  for 
want  of  horses;  and  it  was  evening  before 
the  hills  that  formed  the  vale  of  Lovelands, 
the  small  lake  which  sparkles  in  its  bosom, 
and  the  velvet  lawn,  on  which  stood  the  vine, 
and  honeysuckle,  and  covered  parsonage, 
burst  upon  their  view.  The  hues  of  the  setting 
sun  were  diffusing  over  it  a  richer  beauty,  and 
Lionel  exclaimed,  Oh !  this  is  far  more  beau- 
tiful even  than  the  Lawn-house.'' 

It  is  our  home,  so  we  ought  to  think  it 
80,"  said  Jane,  whose  eye  now  wandered  in 
search  of  an  object  whom  she  did  not  see,  but 
who  she  thought  might  be  watching  for  the 
sight  of  the  sound  of  her  chariot  wheels. 
Mrs.  Derville  did  not  speak;  her  heart  was 
too  full  for  utterance,  especially  as  (on  a  hill 
which  commanded  the  winding  of  the  road) 
she  discovered  her  husband  watching  for  her 
arrival.  His  delighted  children  eagerly  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  to  him  in  token  of  recog- 
nition ;  but  the  more  deeply  feeling  wife,  after 
lookingr  one  moment  out  of*^  the  front  window, 
threw  herself  into  one  comer  of  the  carriage, 
and  hid  her  face  with  her  handkerchief.  In  a 
few  moments  Derville  descended  the  hill,  and 
was  at  the  gate  to  throw  it  open  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  travellers.  He  could  only  look 
his  welcome  as  they  passed  him,  but  that  look 
was  eloouent. 

Mrs.  Derville  when  the  carriage  stopped 
was  1]uite  overcome  by  various  feelings  and 
recollections,  and  knew  not  how  she  got  into 
the  house;  but  she  recovered  to  find  herself 
leaning  on  the  bosom  of  her  husband,  and  to 
meet  again  those  eyes  of  unabated  love  which 
had  gazed  on  her  with  equal  tenderness  through 
so  many  endeared  and  happy  years.  What 
was  London  with  all  its  joys  to  that  moment 
of  re-union !  She  was  now  encircled  by  all  she 
loved  best  in  the  world ;  and  as  her  husband 
fervently  exclaimed,  "They  are  restored  to 
me  in  safety !  Father  of  mercies,  I  thank 
thee  !"  she  echoed  with  quivering  lip  the  im- 
pulsive prayer,  and  felt  with  Mrs.  Arlington 
that  she  was  indeed  a  woman  to  be  envied. 

"  But  you  look  thin,  Frederick !"  said  Mrs. 
Derville  anxiously,  "  and  rather  pale." 

**  No  wonder ;  I  have  had  hard  duty  to  per- 
form." 

"  Do  not  talk  of  it— I  can't  bear  to  think  of 
the  danger  you  have  been  in." 

"  You  must  think  of  it,  that  you  may  be 
grateful  for  my  escape.  Oh!  they  were  in- 
deed trying  scenes ;  and  when  I  returned  home 
it  was  most  trying ;  instead  of  finding  an  anxi- 
ous and  affectionate  wife  to  welcome  me,  and 
dear  attentive  children, — to  enter  a  solitary 
dwelling,  uncheered  by  the  sight  of  domestic 
comfort !  But  I  was  supported  under  it  all ; 
and  I  was  cheered  by  the  consideration  that  I 
was  doing  my  duty,  and  also  by  the  blessed 
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certainty  that  my  wife  and  children  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  fatal  contag;ion  around 
me.  But  you  are  all  mine  again,  and  my  pain 
is  well  repaid^** 

Mrs.  Derville  was  this  evening  too  full  of 
the  happiness  of  affection  to  draw  unfavoura- 
ble comparisons  between  the  humble  parson- 
age and  more  splendid  abodes ;  though  every 
now  and  then  she  cast  a  measuring  eye  around 
her,  and  thought,  though  she  did  not  say  it, 

I  could  not  have  believed  these  rooms  were 
so  small  But  poor  Mary  Ann  fancied  that 
she  had  great  cause  for  disauiet,  and  she  was 
loud  in  her  expressions  ot  it;  for  after  the 
first  joy  of  seeing  her  had  subsided,  Nelly 
had  left  her  to  return  to  her  puppies,  who  came 
into  the  world  only  the  day  before,  and  Mary 
Ann  could  be  pacified  9n1y  by  her  father's  as- 
surances, that  it  would  ill  become  Cornelia  to 
leave  her  young  Gracchi  long,  on  any  occasion 
whatever. 

While  the  travellers  were  enjoying  the  re- 
freshment of  tea  after  their  journey,  Mrs.  Der- 
ville, in  answer  to  her  husband's  question  of 

But  who  is  Mrs.  Arlington  V  put  her  letter 
to  him  in  his  hand,  saying,  Mrs.  Arlington 
is  an  angel !"  And  Mr.  Derville  read  with  no 
inconsiderable  emotion  the  eulogy  on  his  wife, 
and  the  account  of  the  service  she  had  received 
from  her. 

**Then  it  is  really  so,  is  it,  and  you  did 
save  her  life  ?  Mary  Ann  told  me  just  now 
that  Mrs.  Arlington  fell  into  the  water,  and 
she  verily  believed  but  for  you  she  would  have 
been  drowned ;  but  I  really  thought  thtf  dear 
child  spoke  probably  from  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the  servants,  as  she  did  not  see  the 
scene." 

Oh,  no  indeed,  father,"  cried  Lionel  and 
Jane,  eager  to  do  honour  to  their  mother,  and 
to  do  her  the  justice  she  deserved  ;  My  mo- 
ther's presence  of  mind  did  indeed  save  her 
life ;  and  when  she  recovered,  it  was  the  first 
thing  Mrs.  Arlington  said  to  her  servants— 
*  Take  notice,  this  lady  saved  my  life.' " 

Derville  looked  at  his  eager  and  affectionate 
children  with  a  glistening  and  approving  eye, 
and  then  bestowed  most  eloquent  and  gratify- 
ing praise  on  his  wife,  and  earnest  congratula- 
tions on  the  result  of  her  self-possession ;  for- 
getting wholly,  that  if  she  from  a  simple  exer- 
tion of  presence  of  mind  was  so  worthy  of  such 
tender  encomiums,  and  deserving  as  Mrs.  Arl- 
ington said  of  her  eternal  gratitude,  how  great, 
how  ardent,  and  how  extensive  must  be  the 
praises  which  he  deserved,  and  how  eternal 
ought  to  be  the  gratitude,  to  which  he  had  a 
claim,  from  the  many  poor  and  humble  indi- 
viduals whom  his  care  and  his  bounties  had 
been  the  visible  means  of  saving  from  the 
grave; — saved,  too,  by  the  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  personal  danger  to  himself!  But  Der* 
ville,  though  ever  alive  to  merit  in  others,  never 
thought  of  his  own ;  and  simply  because  his 
actions  were  never  prompted  by  the  wish  to 


deserve  the  applause  of  man ;  he  acted  on  a 
higher  principle  and  a  nobler  ambition ;  and 
really,  while  he  admired  his  wife's  meritori- 
ous presence  of  mind  and  resolute  exertions  to 
preserve  Mrs.  Arlington,  he  was  not  conscious 
that,  though  there  was  more  of  ec/o/,  and  of 
stage  effect,  in  what  the  had  done, — his  life 
for  a  succession  of  days  had  been  marked  by 
efforts  more  trying,  more  painful,  and  more 
virtuous,  and  followed  by  results  full  as 
worthy  of  congratulations  such  as  he  was  now 
bestowing  on  Mrs.  Derville. 

How  happily  and  how  rapidly  ffew  that 
evening! — liow  impossible  was  it  for  Mrs. 
Derville  to  regret  London  or  even  the  Lawn- 
house  and  its  conveniences!  But  the  next 
day  when  Mrs.  Derville  sat  down  to  dinner, 
she  could  not  help  saying,  I  cannot  bear  that 
plain  Queen's-ware,  I  must  get  a  set  of  the  blue 
china."  And  when  she  desired  the  maid-ser- 
vant who  waited  to  change  her  plate,  she  ob- 
served that  it  seemed  so  strange  to  be  waited 
on  at  table  by  a  female  servant,  as  she  had 
been  so  long  used  to  footmen." 

True,"  said  Derville,  you  kept  a  footman 
in  London,  and  occasionally  had  horses  to  the 
carriage.  That  was  really  living  in  some  sort 
of  style,  and  as  you  would  always  have  lived, 
had  not  Anna  Fointz  been  a  pretty  idiot,  and 
preferred  the  gratifications  of  love  to  those  of 
ambition." 

This  allusion  to  past  seasons  was  well 
timed;  it  dissipated  the  returning  wish  for 
style  beyond  her  reach ;  and  looking  on  her 
husband  with  eyes  that  did  justice  to  her  feel- 
ings, she  replied,  Anna  Derville  has  never 
yet  repented,  nor  ever  can,  the  choice  of  Anna 
Pointz.  No,  Mr.  Derville,  whatever  else 
may  have  been  my  weaknesses,  I  have  never 
had  a  vision  of  grandeur  unshared  with  you !" 
and  while  she  spoke,  tears  filled  her  eyes,  and 
her  voice  faltered  with  emotion. — Derville  was 
surprised,  and  he  might  have  quoted  the  French 
proverb.  Qui  9*exeu»e,  9'aeeute* 

**  My  dearest  love,"  said  he,  •*  I  never  sus- 
pected you  had  imagined  any  happiness  inde- 
pendent of  roe  as  a  sharer  in  it,  and  I  never 
suspected  or  accused  you  of  any  weaknesses." 

**0h  no,  that  I  am  sure  you  never  did," 
said  the  self-upbraided  wife;  **yet  weak  I 
have  been,  very  weak ; — but  I  will  tell  yon 
all." 

Derville  was  confounded  ;  and  he  looked  at 
his  children,  as  if  to  remind  his  wife  of  their 
presence ;  yet  he  felt  assured  that  the  weak- 
ness could  not  be  much  which  she  was  so 
willing  to  own  before  such  witnesses.  Well, 
my  dear,  well,"  said  he,  after  a  pause;  if  it 
will  be  any  relief  to  your  mind  to  confess  to 
me,  I  will  certainly  listen  to  you;  else  .1 
should  be  quite  easy  to  hear  no  more,  as  my 
confidence  in  you  is  entire  and  unbounded." 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  human  feeling.  Flattering  to  her 
best  feelings  as  her  husband's  declared  confi- 
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dence  in  her  must  be,  Mrs.  Derville  was  ra- 
ther mortified  that  her  husband  was  not  a  little, 
a  very  little  jealous ;  and  she  wished,  as  she 
had  often  done  before,  that  he  had  seen  how 
much  she  had  been  admired  in  London. 

The  next  impulse  was  to  exclaim,  **0h, 
d-propaa !  you  remember  that  I  wrote  you  word 
I  saw  Lord  L.  in  London  V* 

**J-propo$  to  whatV  replied  Derville,  a 
shade  passing  across  his  brow,  and  a  deep 
flush  overspreading  his  cheek ;  not  a-propos 
to  your  weaknesses,!  conclude  1*'  he  added 
with  a  smile. 

Mrs.  Derville  now  blushed  with  somewhat 
of  an  indignant  feeling,  because  she  felt  angry 
that  he  could  for  a  moment  entertain  a  jealous 
doubt.  But  it  was  indeed  only  for  a  moment ; 
and  Dervilie's  heart  instantly  reproached  him, 
while  with  the  most  perfect  ease  he  said. 
Well,  and  how  does  Lord  L.  look  1  Does 
the  peerflge  become  him,  and  he  the  peerage  ? 
and  did  he  ask  for  me  1  Till  we  became  rivals, 
he  was,  you  know,  very  fond  of  me." 

You  ask  me  so  many  questions  at  once," 
said  Mrs.  Derville  rather  crossly,  I  do  not 
know  which  to  answer  first.  Lord  L.  looks 
old  for  his  ^ears;  but  his  manners  are  the 
same.  He  is  not  rendered  proud  by  the  ac- 
cession of  rank. — He  did  ask  aAer  you  when 
we  first  met;  but  though  I  oflen  saw  him,  I 
did  not  often  converse  with  him." 

No !  How  strange !  I  should  have  thought 
it  must  have  been  so  pleasant  to  you  to  meet 
with  an  old  friend  amongst  strangers !" 

To  meet  with  an  old  friend  merely,  would 

have  been  so ;  but  ^" 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  Jane's  ex- 
claiming. Lord  L. !  Oh !  that  was  the  gen- 
tleman, mamma,  who  used  to  look  so  fixedly 
at  you,  and  quite  disconcert  you  by  his  gaze ; 
— and  then  he  used  to  sigh  so  deeply." 

Yes ;  and  when  you  used  to  sing,"  said 
Lionel,  he  used  to  hold  his  head  on  one  side 
and  look  so  ridiculously  afi*ected." 

At  another  time  Derville  would  have  chided 
his  son  for  speaking  severely  of  any  one ;  but 
now  he  was  not  sorry  to  hear  him  say  that 
Lord  L.  looked  ridiculous  and  afiected. 

Is  this  true,  Annal"  said  he  smiling. 
Did  Lord  L.  exhibit  these  symptoms  of  stul 
existing  love  1" 
"  He  did." 

*'  0  fy  !  it  was  very  wrong  in  him.  How- 
ever, poor  man,  I  ought  to  pity  him,  and  do 
Most  sincerely." 

But  you  would  not  have  had  me  converse 
much  with  hifn,  I  suppose  1" 

**No,  certainly  not;  and  I  commend  you 
for  not  doing  so,  as,  untold,  I  am  sure  you  did 
not" 

On  the  contrary  I  avoided  conversation 
with  him,  as  I  resented  his  boldness  in  daring 
to  betray  feelings  which  it  was  culpable  in 
him  to  feel,  and  degrading  to  me  to  witness 
the  expression  of." 


Poor  Lord  L."  cried  Derville ;  and  so 
not  even  his  coronet  could  procure  him  one 
smile  in  reward  for  his  obtruded  constancy  1 
I  am  sure  then  I  do  not  envy  him  his  peerage, 
Anna!" 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  peer,  Derville, 
and  I  have  oflen  caught  myself  of  late  wishing 
you  were  one." 

'*  Me  a  peer!" 
Yes ;  are  not  bishops  peers  1" 

**And  do  you  really  wish  me  a  bishop, 
Annal  Do  you  wish  to  leave  this  peaceful 
retreat,  in  which  we  have  been  so  happy  1" 

**I  do  sometimes;  though  I  never  wished 
to  be  Lady  L." 

•*  Well,  well,"  said  Derville,  **  I  must,  I 
see,  forgive  you  what  you  have  wished,  in 
favour  of  what  you  have  not." 

Why,  papa,"  cried  Jane,  what  merit  is 
there  in  mamma's  not  wishing  herself  married 
to  Lord  L.  1  You  are  ten  times  younger-look- 
ing and  handsomer  than  he  is ;  and  when  I 
have  taught  you  to  tie  your  neckcloth  as  Lord 
N.  does — ''  she  continued,  fondly  hanging 
about  him  as  she  spoke— 

**And  when  /,"  said  Lionel  (smoothing 
down  his  dark  and  glossy  hair)  have  taught 
you  to  brush  your  hair  in  front  d  la  mode  de 
Sir  Mordaunt  Williams  and  myself — why 
then—" 

"  Why  <A«n,"  cried  Derville  laughing, "  you 
wil?  have  made  me  an  old  coxcomb  !" 

Old !  old^  papa !  I  am  sure  I  did  not  see 
any  man  to  compare  to  you  during  my  ab- 
sence, not  even  in  beauty  ;  —  fashion,  you 
know,  is  another  thin^." 

But  come,  Anna,  is  there  no  alteration  in 
your  old-fashioned  husband  that  vou  wish  to 
make  1"  cried  Derville,  as  his  wiie  drew  near 
the  affectionate  grdip. 

**None,"  said  she,  as  she  threw  herself 
into  his  extended  arms ;  thou  hast  no  faults, 
or  I  no  faults  can  spy."  And  again  Mrs. 
Derville  retired  to  rest,  feeling  and  owning 
herself  the  happiest  woman  m  the  world. 
That  evening  too  had  brought  a  few  lines 
from  Mrs.  Arlington,  assuring  her  of  her  con- 
tinued health,  and  grateful  love. 

The  next  morning  she  rose,  meaning  to  jbe 
very  notable  and  to  resume  her  household  du- 
ties directly;  but  she  went  over  her  house, 
made  a  great  bustle,  seemed  very  busy,  and 
did  nothing. 

"  What  furniture  and  plate,  &c.,  have  you 
brought  down  with  youl"  asked  Derville, 
when  they  met  at  dinner.  have  heard 
very  little  of  Lady  Annexe  legacy !" 

There  is  little  to  hear.  I  was  much  dis- 
appointed in  its  value;  and  Mr.  Farrel  and  I 
agreed  that  I  had  better  sell  most  of  the  furni- 
ture and  some  of  the  china  ornaments  and 
plate,  and  buy  new, — I  should  have  liked  to 
have  had  two  or  three  things  which  I  gave  up 
to  Lady  Lucy." 

And  why  did  you  |iot  take  them  1'* 
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**  Because  she  wished  to  have  them ;  and 
she  was  so  civil  that  I  really  had  a  pleasure 
in  obliging  her — though  Mr.  Farrell  advised 
me  not." 

**  Interest  would  make  any  one  civil ;  how- 
ever, I  had  rather  she  should  be  able  to  say 
that  you  were  generous,  than  that  you  were 
selfish.  But  now  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
more  about  Mrs.  Arlington ;  her  letter  to  me 
bespeaks  a  woman  of  education;  of  great 
kindness  of  heart;  and  her  invitation  is  a 
tempting  one ;  but  this  is  all  I  know,  and  I 
believe  you  know  little  more." 

•*  No,  we  do  not ;  except  that  she  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  graceful,  accomplished  and 
enviable  of  women." 

Enviable !  Has  she  a  husband  and  chil- 
dren, Anna  1" 

**  Not  children,  certainly ;  and  perhaps  not 
a  husband  ;  and  so  far,"  said  she  smiling,  "  I 
know  women  more  to  be  envied; — but  her 
house,  her  grounds,  her  style  of  living— in- 
deed, Derville,  I  should  like  to  live  just  like 
Mrs.  Arlington;  I  mean  with  you  and  my 
children,  not  without." 

"  But  still  you  do  not  know  who  she  is?" 
Here  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Travers  put  a  stop 
to  the  conversation,  but  it  was  renewed  as 
soon  as  he  was  seated. 

"Well,  Travers,"  said  Mr.  Derville,  "I 
can't  find  out  who  my  wife's  new  friend  is." 

"  I  begin  to  think  I  have  discovered,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Travers;  "but  my  ideas  and  recol- 
lections on  the  subject  are  very  imperfect  and 
confused.  I  think  she  was  a  Miss  Louisa 
Fortescue.  But  Arlington  is  not  her  real 
name." 

*'  Not  her  real  name !"  exclaimed  his  audi- 
tors in  some  consternation^ 

"No;  for  some  reasorR)r  other  I  suspect 
that  she  is  separated  from  her  husband,  whose 
name  I  think  is  Seymour." 

"Seymour!"  exclaimed  Jane;  "then  we 
saw  his  picture.  There  was  a  curtain  before 
it,  which  I  undrew.  It  was  the  picture  of  a 
very  handsome  man,  and  I  asked  who  it  was. 
I  remember  now  that  she  sighed  deeply,  turn- 
ed away,  and  said,  *  that  gentleman's  name  is 
Seymour.' " 

"  Very  strange !  and  very  mysterious !" 
said  Derville  thoughtfully. 

"  It  has  always  a  had  appearance,"  said 
Travers,  "when  a  wife  is  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  lives  in  such  splendour !  and 
this  lady  too  goes  by  another  name,  and  that 
not  her  maiden  name!  Surely,  before  you 
continue  this  intimacy,  you  ought  to  inquire 
more  concerning  this  lady,  for  Jane's  sake, 
and  also  for  yours,  my  dear  madam,  for  you 
are  as  yet  too  young  and  too  lovely  to  be 
known  to  associate  with  ladies  of  doubtful 
character." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  eagerly  replied  Mrs.  Der- 
ville, "  it  is  true  that  1  have  had  no  means  of 
knowing  how  women  who  are  not  good,  look, 


and  talk,  and  behave ;  but  I  feel  it  to  be  im- 
possible, that  any  woman  can  look,  and  talk, 
and  act  like  Mrs.  Arlington,  who  is  not  pure 
and  faultless  in  thought  and  in  deed." 

"You  are  pure  yourself,  my  dear  madam, 
and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  sus- 1 
pect  the  purity  of  another.   Those  who  are 
consciously  good  are  not  apt  to  suspect  the 
virtue  of  others." 

"  Then  how  is  it  that^ou  suspect  Mrs.  Ar- 
lington, sir  1" 

"  Fairly  retorted,"  cried  Derville. 

"  But  you  must  own,"  said  Mr.  Travers, 
"  that  the  situation  is  a  singular  one  1" 

"  True ;  but  all  singular  situations  are  not 
guilty  ones.  For  instance,  what  must  any 
one  have  thought,  who  knew  the  danger  to 
which  my  husband  was  exposed  from  the  con- 
tagion in  Lovelands,  if  they  had  heard  me 
singing,  and  seen  me  going  about  to  parties, 
and  enjoying  myself,  as  if  all  was  well  'and 
safe  at  home  1  This  was  a  suspicious  situa- 
tion. Yet  still — how  innocent  I  was  even  of 
impropriety  at  the  moment!" 

"  W^ell,"  replied  Derville,  with  a  benevo- 
lent Smile,  "  I  like  to  hear  you  defend  your 
new  acquaintance,  and  I  will  answer  her  let- 
ter ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  make  some  in- 

S|uirLes  concerning  her,  and  Farrell  will  do  it 
or  us.  But  come,  before  it  is  dark  let  us 
take  a  walk  and  visit  some  of  my  parishion- 
ers ;  though  even  now  I  will  not  allow  you  to 
go  into  all  the  cottages,  lest  there  be  any  re- 
mains of  infection." 

" No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Travere,  "do  you  stay 
at  home,  or  go  somewhere  else ;  I  want  to 
have  a  We^-Ule  with  your  wife,  and  I  choose 
to  have  it  now." 

"Very  well;  but  I  suppose  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  come  and  meet  you  1  and  in  the 
meanwhile  I  will  take  the  children  to  see  a 
new  prospect  station  which  I  have  discovered." 

W  hen  they  were  alone  together,  Mr.  Tra- 
vers told  Mra.  Derville  that  he  wished  her  to 
visit  the  cottagers  and  others  of  the  parishion- 
ere  without  her  husband,  that  she  might  have 
the  delight  of  hearing  his  praises  from  their 
own  lips,  a  tribute  of  which  respect  would  pre- 
vent their  payment  in  his  presence;  and  Mrs. 
Derville  thanked  him  heartily  for  his  conside- 
rate attention. 

Nor  was  it  needless ;  and  the  delighted  Mre. 
Derville  enjoyed-  that  gratification  most  dear 
to  the  heart  of  a  virtuous  and  affectionate 
wife, — the  well-earned  praises  and  blessings 
bestowed  on  a  beloved  husband  by  grateful 
beings  whom  he  had  either  served,  saved,  or 
consoled. 

When  Derville  met  them  on  their  return, 
the  flushed  cheeks,  and  red,  tearful  eyes  of 
his  wife  filled  him  at  first  with  anxiety ;  but 
the  affectionate  smile  and  tender  pressure  of 
his  hand  with  which  she  welcomed  him,  soon 
dissipated  his  alarm ;  and  Travera  kindly 
said,  "  Do  not  regret  your  wife's  teare,  for  they 
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are  the  tears  6(  pride  and  of  happiness.*'  And 
that  evening  she  again  forgot  that  the  rooms 
were  small,  and  that  the  supper  was  served 
on  queen's-ware.  The  next  day  brought  an- 
other letter  from  Mrs.  Arlington  in  answer  to 
one  which  Mrs.  Derville  had  written  to  an- 
nounce her  safe  arrival  and  happy  meeting 
with  her  husband ;  and  to  wbicn  Mary  Ann 
had  added  a  postscript  to  inform  her  that 
Nelly  had  two  puppies,  one  of  which  (the 
haridsomest)  she  was  bringing  up  for  her. 
This  letter  was  a  franked  one ;  and  on  opening 
it  they  found  a  paper  enclosed,  on  the  outside 
of  which  was  written  "  A  christening  present 
for  Nelly,"  and  the  following  note  to  Mary 
Ann: 

"  My  dear  child, 
**I  be^  my  intended  pet  may  be  named 
Caius  if  It  be  a  dog ;  and,  as  is  usual  on  such 
occasions,  I,  as  a  sponsor,  send  a  present,  of 
which,  however,  you  are  to  have  the  sole  dis- 
posal under  the  direction  and  care  of  your 
good  father,  who  will,  I  am  sure,  dispose  of 
it  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  Gracchi. ,  Your  afifectionate 
friend,  Louisa  Arlington." 

The  paper  was  opened,  and  the  delighted 
but  wondering  Mary  Ann  held  up  three  bank- 
notes.  The  amount  was         but  I  will  not 

say  what  it  was,  for  I  know  that  some  of  my 
readers  will  say,  nonsense !  it  was  far  too 
much  for  her  to  give !"  and  others  would  ex- 
claim, shame  on  her!  she  ought  to  have 
given  a  ^eat  deal  more,  if  she  meant  to  show 
her  gratitude  to  the  mother  for  her  having 
saved  her  life."  Therefore,  I  will  avoid  all 
risk  of  offending  the  prudent  and  the  money- 
loving  on  one  hand,  and  the  over-generous  on 
the  other,  who  are  usually,  alas !  those  who 
have  nothing  to  give, — and  will  not  disclose 
the  amount  of  the  bank-notes,  except  by  im- 
plication. When  Derville  saw  the  notes,  he 
would  have  given  one  of  them  at  that  moment 
to  be  sure  that  Mrs.  Arlington  was,  and  al- 
ways had  been,  the  angel  which  his  wife  de- 
scribed her  to  be ;  as,  though  he  saw  that  this 
gia  was  only  the  result  of  a  generous,  and, 
perhaps,  a  proud  heart,  eager  to  show  its 
sense  of  a  benefit  received,  and  that  this  gift 
would  only  be  the  forerunner  of  more  boun- 
ties ;  still,  what  he  could  have  received  with 

f>leasure  from  the  hand  of  unblemished  excel- 
ence,  he  shrunk  from  receiving  from  that  of 
doubtful  virtue.  But  he  discarded  the  uncan- 
did  thought  again  immediately;  and  while 
his  wife  and  elder  children  expatiated  with 
delight  on  the  handsome  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Arlington  had  contrived  to  make  her 

S resent,  he  took  the  amazed  and  perplexed 
tary  Ann  on  his  knee,  to  explain  to  her 
what  Mrs.  Arlington  meant,  ana  what  they 
admired. 

•*  But  papa,"  said  Mary  Ann,  "  what  was 
there  so  charming  in  Mrs.  Arlington's  sending 


bank-notes  for  the  puppy  ?  If  it  was  any  body 
else,  I  should  say  it  was  silly ;  for  you  know, 
papa,  if  I  were  to  give  it  to  him,  he  would 
only  tear  it  in  pieces." 

Very  true ;  but  you  are  not  ordered  to  give 
it  to  him ;  you  are  told  to  give  it  to  me — that 
is,  to  put  it  under  my  care,  as  I  shall  know 
how  to  dispose  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  Gracchi." 
"Yes." 

"  Well  then,  listen,  Mary  Ann!  I  shall  put 
this  money  out  to  interest,  and  it  will  bring 
in  such  a  sum ;  and  as  you  are  the  mistress 
of  Nelly  and  her  puppies,  it  will  enable  yoiu 
jou  see,  to  provide  very  handsomely  for  them 
indeed— «  chicken  now  and  then,  or  a  bottle 
of  wine  and  fine  fruit,  and  so  on.** 

"0  dear,  papa,  but  it  would  be  quite  a 
shame  to  give  dogs  such  things !  And  besides, 
they  donH  want  them,  and  would  be  just  aa 
happy  without;  and  that  money  would  buy 
you  something,  and  mamma,  and  Lionel,  and 
siHter,  and  me  too,  papa.  0  dear !  I  am  sure 
Mrs.  Arlington  can't  expect  me  to  lay  out  that 
money  on  dogs." 

"No,  my  child,"  replied  Derville,  "no; 
Mts.  Arlington  has  no  such  wish;  and  now, 
therefore,  perhaps  you  will  understand  why 
your  mother  and  Lionel  and  Jane  were  so 
charmed 'with  the  delicate  manner  in  which 
she  made  yon  this  present,  by  pretending  it 
was  for  the  puppy  on  its  being  named." 

"Then  it  was  make-believe,  papa,  and  I 
thought  that  was  wrong." 

"  So  make-believe  always  is,  my  dear,  when 
meant  to  deceive ;  but  this  was  meant  for  no 
such  purpose.  Now  listen,  Mary  Ann ;  Mrs. 
Arlington  is  a  very  rich  lady,  and  your  mother 
has  saved  her  life ;  now  we  are  not  rich ;  and 
though  our  income  is  good,  part  of  it  is  only 
life  income ;  therefore,  though  Lionel  at  my 
death  will  have  my  living,  as  it  is  a  family 
one,  the  rest  of  my  fortune  will  not  be  large 
enoufirh  to  enable  me  to  leave  mnch  to  vou 
and  Jane; — ^this  present,  then,  to  you,  will  be 
a  welcome  addition  to  your  fortune,  Mary 
Ann." 

"  My  fortune,  papa !  Why,  to  be  sure,  you 
will  give  half  to  Jane!  I  shall  not  keep  it 

"Good  child,"  said  the  gratified  father; 
while  Jane  kissed  her  glowin&r  cheek.  "  Yes, 
my  dear,  you  must  keep  it  all,  or  I  will  keep 
it  for  you,  for  such  was  the  design  of  the 
donor ;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  she  will  find 
some  way  of  being  equally  generous  to  Lionel 
and  Jane — but  all  in  good  time." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Mrs.  Derville ;  and  Lionel 
and  Jane  silently  acquiesced  in  the  opinion. 

"  But  now  listen  again,  Mary  Ann.  You 
are  only  eight,  1  think. 

"  0  yes !  I  am  almost  nine,  papa." 

**  Well,  this  money  put  out  to  interest,  (and 
I  can  get  five  per  cent,  for  it,  I  know,  in  some 
of  the  public  stocks,)  if  we  let  the  interest 
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accumulate, — that  is,  do  not  take  it  out  and 
spend  it, — will  double  itself  in  fourteen  years; 
and  by  the  time  you  are  rather  more  than  two 
and  twenty  it  will  make  you  a  pretty  little 
fortune.*' 

Me,  papa !  Oh  !  how  kind  in  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton !— But  why  did  she  not  give  it  to  me  at 
once,  and  not  send  it  to  me  for  the  dogs 

I  will  tell  you ; — that  would  have  looked 
as  if  she  said,  '  You  are  poor,  and  I  owe  you 
an  obligation ;  so  take  this  money — I  know  you 
want  it ; — ^but  by  giving  it  thus,  she  seems  to 
throw  a  veil  over  her  real  motives,  and  deli- 
cately— and  "  Derville  was  really  puzzled ; 

and  not  less  so,  when  Mary  Ann  interrupted 
him  with,  But  after  all,  papa,  it  is  the  same 
thing,  you  know,  and  you  are  poor,  and  Mrs. 
Arlington  thinks  you  so.  I  cannot  see  the 
beauty  of  all  this  make-believe."  And  Der- 
ville could  not  help  laughing  as  he  replied, 
*^  Indeed,  Mary  Ann,  on  second  thoughts,  no 
more  can  I ;  and  if  Mrs.  Arlington  had  said, 
*  I  wish  to  provide  for  the  children,  as  their 
mother  has  served  me  so  greatly,  by  givincr 
them  something  out  of  my  superfluity,'  I 
should  not  have  felt  justified  in  being  offend- 
ed, or  in  refusing ;  still,  I  own  the  manner 
she  adopted  showed  some  delicacy  of  mind." 

Some !  Oh,  a  great  deal !"  exclaimed  all 
but  Mary  Ann,  as  they  were  very  tenacious 
of  Mrs.  Arlington's  reputation  for  every  thing 
exalted ;  but  little  Mary  Ann,  on  this  occa- 
sion, could  have  exclaimed  like  Mungo  in  the 
farce,  How  can  me  like  what  me  no  under- 
stand 1" 

That  day,  ailer  this  new  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  this  communication  from  Mrs.  Ar- 
lington had  subsided,  Mrs.  Derville  resumed, 
but  imperfectly,  her  daily  occupations;  and 
she  broke  off  gladly  to  unpack  some  things 
just  arrived  by  the  wagons  from  London.  But 
It  was  diiiicult  for  her  to  find  places  for  all  her 
acauisitions,  and  she  found  that  both  the  china 
and  plate  closets  must  be  enlarged,  or  new 
ones  made.  Yet  how  to  do  this  she  did  not 
know,  as  she  designed  to  convert  a  sort  of 
light  closet,  which  commanded  a  fine  view 
and  had  a  tent-bed  in  it,  into  a  boudoir,  though 
how  to  spare  the  room  was  a  consideration  of 
no  small  difficulty.  Little  did  I  think  I  had 
so  many  wants!"  said  Mrs.  Derville  as  she 
looked  over  her  rooms  and  her  furniture;  **it 
is  surprising  how  I  could  be  so  long  satisfied 
with  such  a  slender  store  of  conveniences! 
Positively,  we  have  hardly  a  chair  fit  to  sit 
upon;  I  must  have  chaises  tongues  instead  of 
that  lumbering  old-fashioned  sofa." 

Nor  was  it  long  before  she  made  a  general 
complaint  to  her  husband  of  the  impossibility 
to  exist  any  longer  without  certain  articles, 
to  obtain  which  part  of  the  legacy  must  be 
expended;  **and  1  assure  you,"  she  added, 

Lionel  is  very  willing  to  engage  to  spend 
the  less  the  first  year  at  college." 

Well,  that  is  as  you  and  he  please,"  re- 


plied Derville  gravely ;  Lionel  is  your  child 
as  well  as  mine,  and  his  college  comforts  must 
be  as  dear  to  you  as  to  me;— if  he  is  willing 
to  spend  less  on  real  necessaries  that  you  may 
spend  more  on  fancied  wants,  so  be  it." 

"  Fancied  wants !  Mr.  Derville." 

**  Yes,  my  dear ;  are  they  not  so  1  The  sofa 
is  quite  as  good  as  it  ever  was,  though  it  is 
not  so  new-fashioned ;  and  we  have  hitherto 
been  so  happy  and  so  good-natured,  that  we 
have  not  needed  a  boudoir,  or  room  to  pout  in 
— is  not  that  the  proper  translation  of  the  word 
boudoir,  Anna  1" 

**  Nonsense !"  cried  Mrs.  Derville  pettish- 
ly; **call  it  dressing-room  if  you  will.  I 
want  a  room  I  can  caJI  my  own,  to  sit  in  in  a 
morning,  and  receive  company  in." 

**  Have  you  not  two  parlours  1" 

••Yes." 

••  And  will  they  not  hold  morning  visiters 
more  conveniently  than  a  closet?  I  conclude 
you  do  not  mean  to  put  the  boudoir  to  the  ori- 
ginal use  of  such  apartments, — that  of  an  apart- 
ment sacred  to  a  Ute^-tHtT^ 

Mrs.  Derville,  conscious  that  her  husband's 
raillery  and  observations  were  just,  felt  a  little 
angry,  and  replied  that  ••  indeed  she  had  no 
room  quite  big  enough  to  breathe  freely  in,  and 
that  the  house  now  seemed  to  her  quite  a  nut- 
shell." 

••But  a  nutshell  still  full  of  its  sweet-fla- 
voured meat, I  hope?"  he  gently  replied.  ••If 
your  rooms  are  small,  tbey  have  hitherto  been 
•little  rooms  of  great  comfort,'  Anna,  have 
they  not?  and  I  trust  they  will  be  so  again. 
If  not,  O  Mrs.  Arlington !  your  postilion  and 
you  will  have  much  to  answer  for !" 

So  saying,  with  a  pained  and  mortified  ex- 
pression of  countenance  he  left  the  room ;  and 
Mrs.  Derville,  finding,  on  consulting  with  the 
carpenter  whom  she  had  sent  for,  that  en- 
larging the  closets  would  cost  a  ^reat  deal  of 
money,  resolved  to  give  up  converting  the  closet 
up  stairs  into  a  boudoir  which  she  did  not  want, 
but  to  convert  it  into  a  china-closet  which  she 
did  want ;  as  Lady  Anne's  bequest  of  china 
was  really  large  and  handsome.  Some  of  the 
vases  and  dishes,  however,  in  imitation  of 
Lady  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Arlington,  she  resolved, 
though  at  the  risk  of  having  them  thrown 
down,  to  set  in  her  drawing-room,  (as  she 
now  called  the  best  parlour,)  on  brackets,  and 
in  stands  made  for  the  purpose. 

When  she  next  saw  her  husband,  it  was 
wHh  the  painful  consciousness  that  her  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  comparative  poverty  and 
smallnpss  of  her  home  had  given  him  pain; 
but  the  resolution  she  had  made  to  carry  her 
point,  and  make  her  house  as  elegant  as  pos- 
sible, determined  her  to  conquer  the  impulse 
of  her  heart,  and  to  prove  to  him  by  her  si- 
lence relative  to  what  he  had  said  when  he 
lef\  the  room,  that  without  the  indulgences 
which  she  required,  her  comfort  in  her  home 
could  never  in  future  be  what  it  had  been; 
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and  this  was  the  first  uncomforiable  meal  the 
husband  and  wife  had  ever  eaten  together. 

Mrs.  Derville  only  spoke  to  complain  of  the 
uncomfortableness  of  the  chairs,  and  to  declare 
that  they  were  so  large  and  wide,  they  made 
the  little  room  still  less; ^ — then  the  tables 
had  hetter  be  sent  to  London  to  be  sold,  and 
the  new-fashioned  table,  that  shots  np  and 
draws  out,  bought  in  its  stead.  As  to  the 
sofa,  that  was  not  to  be  borne  with  a  day  lon- 
ger. How  ungrateful  this  is  in  you,  Anna," 
said  Derville  reproachfully,  when  you  must 
recollect  how  comfortably  you  have  often  re- 
clined on  it  after  your  confinements  or  little 
illnesses,  and  declared,  while  I  sat  on  one  side 
of  it  reading  you  to  sleep,  that  no  bed  was  ever 
more  comfortable !  Anna,  the  couch  is  the  same, 
and  your  nurse  is  also  unchanged — but — "  here 
he  paused,  and  starting  up  abruptly  left  the 
room. 

When  once  persons  are  very  wrong,  it  is 
difficult  to  set  right  again — and  Mrs.  Derville 
felt  this.  Her  heart  whispered,  Follow  your 
husband,  and  tell  him  yon  are  no  more  altered 
than  he  or  the  sofa,  and  that  you  own  the  sofa 
is  a  very  jrood  sofk."  But  pride  whispered, 
that  Derville  did  not  make  sufficient  allow- 
ances for  the  difierent  life  which  she  had  late- 
ly led,  and  the  elegant  style  of  furniture,  &c. 
to  which  she  had  lately  been  accustomed; 
and  that  he  ought  not  to  resent  so  highly  her 
very  natural  dissatisfaction  with  accommoda- 
tions so  very  different  to  those  which  she  had 
left.  **What  would  Lady  Lucy  say,  and  what 
would  Lord  this,  or  Lady  t'other  think,  if  they 
were  to  visit  her  by  chance,  and  see  how  un- 
stylish every  thing  about  her  wasi  No,  for 
his  own  sake,  and  especially  in  case  Mrs.  Ar- 
lington should  ever  oe  their  guest,  she  must 
get  things  a  little  smart  about  her — And  she 
did  not  follow  her  husband. 

Derville  wandered  out  to  the  furthest  and 
most  lonely  extremity  of  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
not  only  to  conceal  his  emotion  from  every 
eye,  but  also  to  commune  with  his  own  heart, 
and  ask  himself  whether  he  did  not  too  keenly 
feel  these  little  follies  of  his  wife,  and  too  visi- 
bly resent  them.  She  had  been,  he  heSrd  from 
Lionel,  excessively  admired  and  courted  whi- 
thersoever she  went ;  and  he  saw  that  if  she 
had  given  him  encouragement,  she  might 
have  led  her  old  lover,  now  an  admired  man 
of  high  rank,  an  avowed  captive  in  her  chains. 
But  this  vicious  indulgence  of  her  vanity,  not 
only  exclusive  love  for  him  had  forbidden,  but 
principle  and  an  innate  delicacy  and  purity  of 
feeling,  which  led  her  to  loathe  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  homage  repugnant  to  good  mo- 
rals. Why  then  should  he  so  severely  judge 
such  a  slight  evidence  of  woman's  weakness 
in  her  ! 

**  I  was  wrong — I  was  very  wrong ;  and  by 
such  expressions  of  my  quick  feelings  I  am 
not  likely  to  reconcile  her  to  retirement  and  to 
her  home,  if  indeed,  as  it  now  seems,  her  heart 


is  in  a  degree  alienated  from  it.  Well  then,  I 
will  return  home  and  seek  her  out,  and  speak 
kindly  to  her ;  but  1  dare  say  I  shall  meet  her 
coming  out  in  search  of  me." 

His  hopes,  however,  deceived  him,  and  he 
found  Mrs.  Derville  still  in  the  parlour,  and 
looking  over  some  new  silver  forks  which  were 
just  arrived.  She  turned  her  head  on  his  en- 
trance, and  held  up  one  to  him  with  a  forced 
smile ;  but  her  look  was  calm,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise he  saw  no  traces  of  tears  on  her  cheek, 
though  he  had  evidently  twice  that  day  left  her 
with  wounded  feelings.  Then  she  was  indeed 
changed,  he  thought;  for  he  knew  not  the 
effort  Mrs.  Dervule  made  to  suppress  the 
marks  of  feeling  which  he  had  so  anxiously 
sought. 

At  this  moment  Jane  entered,  followed  by 
Edward  Eustace,  the  young  curate,  who  had 
obtained  her  father's  and  mother's  permission 
to  try  to  win  her  afifections,  and  who,  till  this 
unfortunate  journey  to  London,'  Derville  hoped 
had  very  nearly  succeeded,  as  his  conduct  was 
unimpeachable,  and  his  situation  in  life  good. 
Jane's  mother  had  been  content  to  marry  an 
humble  country  clergyman, — and  why  should 
her  daughter,  who  had  not  more  beauty  or  more 
accomplishments,  and  had  certainly  much  less 
fortune,  aspire  to  a  more  lofty  connexion  1 — 
He  therefore  was  not  sorry  to  see  Jane  return 
free  even  in  her  affections,  and  he  now  wel- 
comed Eustace  to  the  house  with  even  parental 
ardour. 

Mrs.  Derville,  he  thought,  was  rather  cold 
in  her  welcome ;  but  then  he  knew  that  he  had 
vexed  her;  but  Jane's  manner  distressed  him 
beyond  measure,  and  he  saw  that  it  rendered 
Eustace  excessively  unhappy.  The  truth  was, 
Jane  had  flattered  herself  that  Eustace,  who 
lived  at  the  next  village,  would  be  watching 
for  her  return ;  and  she  was  so  much  disap- 
pointed at  not  seeing  him,  that  she  resolved  to 
revenge  herself  on  him  by  treating  him  with 
cold,  supercilious  civility — and  she  was  no  bad 
imitator  of  Miss  Orme's  manner  to  herself. 
When  he  offered  to  set  her  a  chair,  she  beg- 
ged he  would  not  trouble  himself; — when  she 
dropped  her  needle,  she  declared  he  was  too 
good  to  make  an  effort  to  find  it ; — and  when 
he  presented  it  to  her,  she  took  it  with  a  smile, 
but  did  not  look  at  him  while  she  thanked 
him. 

Lionel  had  not  yet  seen  Eustace ;  and  when 
he  entered  the  room,  the  unaffected  cordiality 
of  his  manner  would  have  made  him  amends 
for  the  coldness  of  Jane's,  if  the  attentions  of 
friendship  could  ever  make  the  heart  that  loves 
amends  for  the  neglect  and  the  disdain  of  the 
object  beloved. 

Lionel's  eyes  sparkled  and  his  cheek  glowed 
at  sight  of  his  friend ;  and  Derville  said  to 
himself,  At  least  there  is  one  of  them  unso- 
phisticated and  unchanged !" 

«*  Well,  Eustace,  how  are  youl  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you,"  exclaimed  Lionel,  as  Eus* 
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tape,  expressing  his  welcome  more  by  an  agi- 
tated grasp  of  nis  hand  than  by  words,  arose 
to  meet  him ;  But  where  were  you  the 
evening  we  arrived?  and  why  have  we  not 
seen  you  before?  I  assure  you,  Jane  and  I 
both  expected  to  see  you  on  the  road,  to  give 
us  a  welcome,  just  before  we  turn  off  at  the 
gate  that  leads  to  your  house.*' 

Jane  at  these  words  pretended  to  take  up 
and  examine  the  silver  forks,  as  she  could  not 
deny  what  Lionel  said,  and  did  not  like  to 
seem  to  hear  it  without  denying  it;  but  she 
very  anxiously  expected  the  answer ;  and  her 
father  was  no  uninterested  and  unobservant 
spectator  of  what  was  passing. 

It  was  my  intention  to  be  waiting  at  that 
very  gate/'  said  Eustace ;  but  just  as  I  was 
setting  off  for  it,  I  was  summoned  to  do  duty 
at  a  church  some  miles  oflf,  where  the  minister 
was  suddenly  taken  ill  as  he  was  going  to 
bury  a  corpse ;  nor  would  he  allow  me  to 
come  away — because  he  was  sure  he  was  dy- 
ing— till  Uiis  very  evening ;  and  then,  being 
suffered  to  leave  him,  I  came  hither,  without 
even  soins  home." 

Now  I  shall  see  what  effect  this  has  on 
Jane,"  thought  her  anxious  father ;  and  to  his 
inexpressible  joy  he  saw  her  turn  round  with 
a  blushing  cheek  and  a  smile  of  the  sweetest 
animation;  and  holding  out  one  of  the  forks  to 
Eustace,  *•  See !"  she  cried,  "what  extrava- 
gances we  have  been  guilty  of!" 

There  was  nothing  in  the  action  itself,  but 
the  manner  of  it  was  every  thing.  Eustace 
took  the  fork,  his  eyes  met  hers ;  he  under- 
stood her  late  coldness  and  supercilious  civil- 
ity:  his  heart  beat  with  renewed  hope;  and 
as  he  pressed  her  hand  on  returning  tne  fork, 
he  thought,  nay  he  was  sure,  the  pressure  was 
gently  returned. 

Derville's  heart  was  also  lightened  of  this 
new  load,  and  in  time  he  was  sure  his  wife 
would  be  kind  to  him  again. 

The  servant  now  brought  in  a  packet  that 
came  by  the  post,  franked  by  a  secretary  of 
state.  It  was  large,  and  evidently  contained 
nothing  but  writing.  I  was  directed  to  Mis. 
Derville.  She  eagerly  opened  it,  and  found 
it  was  from  Mrs.  Arlington. 

Mrs.  Derville  read  a  few  minutes  to  her- 
self; but  her  bosom  soon  heaved,  and  her 
•eyes  filled  with  tears ;  till  at  length,  unable  to 
subdue  her  feelings,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
hu8band*s  neck,  and  faintly  murmuring  out 
*•  Forgive  me,  my  best  love !"  she  hid  her  face 
on  his  shoulder. 

Mrs.  Arlington  wrote  as  follows : 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MRS.  ARLINGTON. 

**  The  Lawn- House. 
"From  a  palace,  the  seat  of  sad  tind  solitary 
^ndeur,  I  address  you  at  your  simple  dwell- 
ing, the  abode  of  maternal  love  and  of  wedded 
happiness.  Long  afVer  you  lef^  me,  I  followed 
your  carriage-wheels  in  fancy,  and  envied  you 


your  progress ;  for  you  were  hastening  to  the 
home  of^ your  youth  and  the  husband  of  your 
heart,  and  that  husband  a  being  to  glory  in. 
And  I  smiled  with  bitterness  while  I  remem- 
bered that  to  you  I  had  appeared  an  object  of 
envy ; — Ay,  and  perhaps  I  appear  so  still ;  for 
I  am  doubtful  ot  what  may  be  your  feelings 
when  this  packet  reaches  you. 
^  "  A  few  days  will  then  have  elapsed  since 
your  reunion  with  this  beloved  husband ;  and 
afler  the  first  fond  emotions  have  subsided,  the 
ambitious  love  of  grandeur  and  luxuries  of  life, 
which  new  circumstances  had,  1  saw,  awaken- 
ed in  your  bosom,  will  have  had  leisure  to 
show  itself ;  and  already  I  can  fancy  you  pro- 
jecting alterations,  devising  new  expenses, 
and  a  little  an^ry  with  Mr.  Derville  for  not 
sympathizing  with  you  in  your  wants  and  dis- 
satisfactions. Yes;  methinks  I  can  behold 
unusual  gloom  over  his  placid  brow,  and  a 
feeling  of  discontent,  for  the  first  time  in  your 
life,  damping  your  former  consciousness  of 
being  blest  beyond  your  sex*s  charter.  If  I 
have  fancied  and  foreboded  aright,  repent  the 
unworthy  and  ungrateful  sensations;  hasten 
in  penitent  love  to  implore  the  pardon  of  that 
husband,  whom  your  woman*s  weakness, 
however  excusable,  may  have  wounded ;  and 
when  you  have  been  clasped  to  his  forgiving 
bosom,  read  to  your  family  the  pages,  which 
for  your  sake  I  have  written — written  to  con- 
vince you  how  blest  your  lot  has  been ;  and 
that,  were  your  residence  a  hovel,  such  a  part- 
ner of  it  should  make  it's  paradise — written  to 
make  you  for  ever  a  stranger  to  aught  of  frivo- 
lous repinings  and  frivolous  wishes,  and  to  bid 
you  bend  in  humble  and  contrite  thankfulness 
to  Heaven,  while  you  read  the  history  of 
Louisa  Abluioton." 

Mrs.  Derville  bad  read  thus  far,  when, 
unable  to  endure  any  longer  the  reproaches 
of  her  own  heart,  thus  powerfully  called  into 
action,  she  addressed  ner  husband  as  men- 
tioned above;  and  when  Eustace  was  gone, 
Derville  read  the  following  narrative  to  his 
deeply  interested  wife  and  children : 

"I  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  many, 
and  was  consequently  watched  over  with  more 
than  the  usual  care  of  parental  affection.  But 
my  parents  though  tender  were  judicious,  and 
their  fondness  did  not  show  itself  in  unbound- 
ed indulgence  of  all  my  desires,  the  result 
always  of  selfishness  rather  thfen  well-princi- 
pled affection ;  but  it  manifested  itself  in  such 
salutary  restraints  and  wise  contradictions,  as 
are  best  calculated  to  secure  the  future  good 
of  its  object. 

"It  is  often  difficult  to  say  what  is  cause, 
and  what  is  effect;  —  but  whether  my  educa- 
tion influenced  my  temper,  or  my  temper 
was  fitted  to  profit  by  my  education,  I  know 
not ;  certain  however  it  is,  that  I  was  gentle 
and  submissive  under  parental  authority,  and 
that  nothing  could  equal  my  obedience  to  ipy 
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parents,  but  my  yeDoration  and  mj  love  for 
them. 

My  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side, 
though  the  younger  son  of  a  nobleman,  had 
entered  into  trade,  and  made  a  very  large  for- 
tune, and  my  father  was  his  only  child.  I 
therefore  was  an  heiress  of  considerable  ex- 
pectations, consequently,  no  expense  was 
spared  on  my  education ;  and  as  I  had  early 
evinced  a  talent  for  music,  the  first  masters 
were  employed  to  perfect  me  both  in  singing, 
and  in  playing  on  difierent  instruments ;  and, 
till  I  was  sixteen,  our  winters  were  all  passed 
in  London,  But  at  that  time  my,  mother's 
health  became  so  much  ajQTected  by  the  fogs  of 
the  metropolis,  that  we  removed  to  an  estate 
which  my  father  had  recently  purchased  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  provincial 
^own,  and  my  musical  instructers  promised 
that  they  would  continue  their  lessons  occa- 
sionally at  our  own  house,  when  the  London 
season  was  over. 

There  was  a  regiment  of  dragoon  guards 
quartered  in  the  town  near  which  we  resided ; 
^nd  though  1  was  not  what  is  called  ou/,  being 
at  the  time  I  mention  not  seventeen,  I  was 
nevertheless  well  acquainted  with  the  officers ; 
and  one  of  them,  a  young  lieutenant,  though 
he  paid  me  no  particular  attention,  and  seemed 
to  consider  me  as  a  child,  engaged  my  exclu- 
sive admiration. 

If  personal  beauty  in  a  man  can  excuse 
affection  in  woman,  he  had  sufficient  to  justify 
the  most  unbounded ;  but  he  had  much  more 
effective  and  certain  recommendations,  —  a 
grace  of  manner  which  I  never  yet  saw 
equalled,  and  a  tone  of  voice  which  when 
once  beard  could  never  be  forgotten. 

This  dangerous  young  man  did  not  remain 
long  with  the  regiment  at  this  period ;  for  he 
was  sent  away  on  a  recruiting  party,  leaving 
behind  him  a  character  for  extravagance  and 
imrooralitv,  which  those  who  admired  him, 
and  myself  amongst  the  rest,  excused  on  the 
score  of  his  youtlu  But  I,  however  charmed, 
should  have  forgotten  him,  had  he  not  returned 
to  the  regiment  at  the  period  when  all  officers 
join,  and  just  time  enough  to  witness  my  first 
appearance  at  a  public  ball. 

It  is  not  to  DC  supposed  that  the  heiress 
of  the  rich  Mr.  Fortescue  could  appear  at  her 
first  ball  without  being  an  object  of  notice,  if 
not  of  admiration ;  and  perhaps  I  was  both 
^  certainly,  to  the  young  lieutenant  I  seemed  to 
be  an  object  of  both  and  as  he  was  tba  son 
of  a  baronet,  and  his  connexions  were  good, 
my  father  could  not  object  to  him  as  a  partner 
for  his  daughter. 

But  why  should  I  dwell  on  the  dangerous 
pleasures  of  that  evening,  and  of  many  that 
succeeded  iti 

I  was  prepared  to  like  him  from  my  pre- 
vious impressions  in  his  favour,  spite  of  his 
imputed  errors;  and  he  succeeded  only  too 
well  in  convincing  me  that  he  loved  me. 
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At  length  he  made  me  proposals  of  mar^ 
riage;  and  I  referred  him  to  my  parents,  who 
had  always  declared  that,  as  money  was  no 
object  with  them,  they  would  never  object  to 
any  one  whom  1  loved,  provided  his  character 
was  unexceptionable,  and  he  was  likely  to 
made  me  happy. 

*' To  be  brief;  my  father  unequivocally  re- 
jected my  lover*3  suit,  and  gave  him  his  rea- 
sons why  he  did  so,  as  I  afterwards  too  well 
knew.  He  told  him  that,  being  aware  of  my 
growing  partiality  for  him,  he  had  made  minute 
inquiries  into  his  character  and  disposition, 
and  that  he  must  be  well  aware  what  the  re- 
sult of  his  inquiries  had  been ;  that  he  had 
learnt  his  temper,  when  not  restrained  by  pow- 
erful motives,  such  as  those  of  interest  and 
fear,  was  taunting,  tormenting,  and  tyranni- 
cal ;  and  what  his  habits  of  life  were,  it  did 
not,  he  added,  become  him  to  discuss;  that 
therefore,  however  distinguished  his  fkmily 
was,  and  however  fascinating  his  manners, 
such  a  man  should  never,  with  his  consent, 
be  the  husband  of  his  daughter. 

My  lover  pleaded  his  youth,  as  an  excuse 
for  his  errors,  and  assured  my  father,  that  as 
his  love  for  me  would  make  him  wax  in  my 
hands,  his  irritability  of  temper  would  be  con- 
(^uered  by  my  gentleness  and  endearing  quali- 
ties. But  he  argued  in  vain,  and  his  suit  was 
positively  rejected  ;  and  my  mother  was  de- 
sired by  my  considerate  father  to  break  his 
commands  on  this  subject  to  me. 

**  Though  in  a  degree  prepared  for  the  com- 
munication, as  I  had  always  seen  my  father^s 
eye  sternly  fixed  on  him,  and  anxiously  on 
me,  whenever  he  had  been  present  at  our  in- 
terviews, it  completely  overwhelmed  me;  and 
my  distress  was  such,  that  my  indulgent  mo- 
ther promised  to  prevail  on  my  father,  if  pos- 
sible, to  say,  that  if  my  lover  in  process  of 
time  should  seem  to  have  repented  the  error 
of  his  ways,  and  to  be  a  reformed  character 
both  in  habits  and  temper,  he  would  allow 
him  to  visit  at  the  house.  But  her  efforts 
were  unavailing,  and  I  saw  myself  apparently 
for  ever  separated  from  the  man  who  1  believed 
had  been  in  a  great  measure  belied,  from  the 
calumnies  of  those  who  envied  him  his  charms 
and  his  accomplishments,  and  whom,  in  spite 
of  parental  prohibition  and  of  my  usual  obe- 
dience to  it,  I  tenderly  and  fervently  loved. 
And  my  lover  was  careful  to  keep  up  the  im- 
pression which  he  had  made,  by  throwing 
himself  in  my  way  whenever  he  had  any  op- 

Eortunity.  He  used  to  watch  my  father  from 
is  home ;  and  then,  if  my  mother  and  I  drove 
out,  or  I  rode  out  with  the  servant,  I  used  to 
see  him  leaning  on  some  gate  in  the  road,  and 
looking  the  very  picture  of  hopeless  misery ; 
while  he  took  care  that  every  one  should  be 
able  to  tell  us  that  he  shut  himself  up,  never 
dined  at  mess,  and  was  looking  woe-worn  and 
pale — an  altered  man  in  every  respect '  All 
this  had  a  powerful  effect  on  my  mother  at 
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well  86  on  myself;  and  when  she  saw  that  I 
too  finrew  thin  and  looked  pale,  she  thought 
my  father  carried  his  resolution  too  far,  and 
that  he  had  been  too  severe  in  his  judgment, 
and  too  positive  in  his  refusair 

At  this  time  my  father  was  forced  to  go 
on  business  to  London ;  and  he  had  not  been 
gone  long,  when  my  lover  wrote  to  my  mo- 
ther, whose  pitying  looks  when  he  met  us  had 
not  been  lost  on  him,  enclosing  a  letter  for 
myself,  which  respect  for  parental  authority, 
and  my  principles,  prevented  him,  he  said, 
from  attempting  even  to  get  delivered  another 
way ;  but  which  he  earnestly  conjured  her,  if 
she  valued  his  well-being  here  and  his  salva- 
tion hereafter,  to  allow  me  to  read. 

My  mother  was  affected  by  the  solemn 
earnestness  of  his  adjuration ;  softened  by  his 
apparent  misery,  and  flattered  probably  by  the 
consciousness  that  love  for  her  daughter  was 
itS-cause; — and  my  father  wot  absefU. 

Accordingly  she  allowed  me  to  read  this 
fatal  letter,  the  contents  of  which  remained  in- 
delibly engraven  on  my  mind.  He  owned 
and  lamented  the  irritability  of  his  temper, 
and  the  errors  into  which  youth  and  the  aroour 
of  his  passions  had  led  him ;  but  that,  as  the 
influence  of  virtuous  love  was  even  proverbial, 
and  he  had  never  felt  it  till  now,  he  was  sure 
that  if  I  would  but  be  his  wife,  I  should  not 
only  reform  and  render  exemplary  his  conduct 
on  earth,  but  I  should  save  his  soul  from 
otherwise  inevitable  destruction,  and  lead  a 
sinner  to  repentance  and  to  mercy. 

From  that  moment  1  resolved  on  principle 
not  to  attempt  to  subdue  my  attachment,  and 
my  mother  herself  espoused  his  cause ;  while 
I  saw  with  satisfaction  that  my  mind  preyed 
on  my  health,  and  that  my  appearance  was  so 
indicative  of  indisposition,  tnat  my  father  on 
his  return  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
alteration. 

**  He  was  struck  with  it  indeed, — nay,  the 
sight  overwhelmed  him.  He  beheld  the  dar- 
ling of  his  heart,  the  sole  survivor  of  many 
beloved  children,  apparently  about  to  follow 
them  to  the  errave,  the  victim  of  a  hopeless  at- 
tachment. Yet  painful  as  this  apprehension 
was,  he  thought  he  could  better  bear  to  see  me 
die,  than  unite  myself  to  a  man  such  as  he  be- 
lieved my  lover  to  be,  and  who  would  no 
doubt^ender  my  existence  wretched. 

But  he  miscalculated  the  strength  of  his 
resolution;  and  he  found  at  last,  that  any 
thing  was  preferable  to  seeing  me  die  by 
inches,  willed  as  it  were  to  perish  by  him ; 
and  if  I  must  perish,  he  felt  that  he  had  rather 
I  should  die  the  victim  of  my  own  obstinacy, 
than  of  his.  In  short,  as  my  mother  was 
openly  our  friend,  and  my  father's  own  heart 
betrayed  him,  we  carried  our  point;  and  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Seymour  had  left  the  army,  we 
were  married. 

Various  and  severe  were  the  animadver- 
sions which  my  persevering  attachment  occa- 


sioned ;  and  I  was  accused  of  having  married 
from  motives  of  vanity — the  vanity  of  believ- 
ing that  my  charms  of  person  and  of  mind 
would  reclaim  a  libertine.  But  those  accu- 
sers were  superficial  judges  of  the  human 
heart,  and  of  mine.  I  married  because  I  loved 
— because  no  common  attractions  of  manner 
and  person  had  fascinated  my  taste,  and 
thrown  a  spell  over  my  judgpient;  and  that, 
like  all  women  in  love,  I  had  implicit  reliance 
on  the  assurances  of  the  beloved  object.  He 
said  that  not  only  his  happiness  and  his  vir- 
tue depended  on  my  becominflr  his  wife,  but 
his  salvation — and  I  believed  him.  Can  my 
unioki  with  him  afler  that  be  a  matter  of  won- 
der? 

**  Well,  we  were  married ;  and  my  ^nerous 
father  was  not  only  most  liberal  in  his  settle- 
ments on  me,  but  he  was  bountiful  to  my  hus- 
band also;  and  he  seemed  so  impressed  by 
my  father's  noble  conduct,  and  paid  him  such 
marked  and  flattering  attention,  that  my  mo- 
ther blessed  the  hour  when  she  became  his 
advocate;  and  I  looked  forward  todays  of  un- 
interrupted happiness. 

My  mother  did  not  long  survive  our  union, 
and  she  died  blessing  it,  and  beKeving  it 
would  be  blest. 

We  had  not  been  married  many  months 
when  we  went  on  a  tour  through  Scotland ; 
during  which  (when  alone  and  unrestrained  by 
my  father's  presence,  who,  with  a  cousin  of 
his,  accompanied  us  on  our  journey,)  I  disco- 
vered that  my  husband's  temper,  though  re- 
strained, was  not  improved ;  and  I  began  to 
see  on  what  a  sandy  foundation  the  fabric  of  j 
my  wedded  bliss  was  built. 

But  my  resolution  was  instantly  taken  to  I 
bear  whatever  he  inflicted  with  patience  and  I 
in  silence,  and  endeavour  to  conceal  for  ever 
from  all  eyes,  but  more  especially  from  the 
eyes  of  my  father,  the  misery  for  which  I  had 
only  to  blame  my  own  weakness,  blindness, 
and  obstinate  attachment ;  and,  like  the  Sjpar- 
tan  boy,  I  resolved  to  hide  from  every  eye  the 
pangs  which  would  probably  prey  on  my 
vitals. 

When  we  returned  from  Scotland  we  took 
a  house  in  town,  and  I  left  the  paternal  roof. 
0  the  agony,  the  foreboding  asony,  of  that 
moment !  But  the  education  which  I  had  re- 
ceived had  tausht  me  self-command;  and  I 
was  able  to  take  leave  of  my  agitated  and 
agonized  parent  with  such  quiet  and  subdued  « 
sorrow,  in  appearance,  as  astonished  even 
myself.  But  its  secret  violence  did  not  escape 
my  conscious  husband :  he  saw  that  my  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  fate  that  awaited  me ;  and 
as  he  bore  me  from  my  once  happy  home,  he 
resolved  to  wear  no  longer  the  mask  that  had 
fatigued  him. 

**As  soon  as  the  carriage  drove  off,  he 
turned  round  to  me,  and  said,  with  a  smile  of 
bitter  sarcasm,  *  I  never  saw  finer  specimens 
of  despair  and  resignation  than  you  and  your 
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doting  father  exhibit,  madam  ;  why,  you  look 
as  if  you  were  just  going  to  execution,  and  the 
chaplain  was  exhortin&r  yon !  And  as  to  your 
father, — ^insolent  driveller,^oe8  he  think  I 
have  forgotten  that  he  refused  me  for  your 
husband,  and  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me 
why  t — to  tell  me  also  that  he  abhorred  my 
morals  and  feared  my  temper,  and  that  he  had 
rather  follow  you  to  your  grave  than  to  the 
altar  with  me !    If  I  ever  forgive  it — ' 

*^Here  his  utterance  became  choked  with 
passion,  while  a  mixture  of  prudence  and  emo- 
tion kept  me  silent;  nor  did  he  speak  for  seve- 
ral minutes.  But  the  horrible  expression  of 
his  countenance  gradually  e^ubsided,  nay,  it 
was  even  exchanged  for  that  of  insinuating 
softness  and  animated  brightness: — It  was  the 
rainbow  succeeding  to  the  thunder-cloud ;  and 
ah  !  it  was  transient  like  that. 

He  now  condescended  to  soothe  my  flut- 
tered spirits,  apologized  for  the  violence  of  his 
temper,  asked  me  if  it  was  not  provoking  to 
see  his  bride  leave  her  paternal  roof  for  that  of 
a  young  and  adoring  husband,  looking  like  a 
condemned  victim  going  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
as  if  all  her  affections  were  centred  in  her 
father !  He  also  asked  if  I  did  not  admit  that 
he  had  reason  to  be  angry  with  what  my  father 
had  said  to  him.  And  so  winning  was  his 
manner,  so  blinded  was  I  by  my  love,  and  so 
willing  to  be  blinded,  that  I  absolutely  admit- 
ted that  both  my  father  and  I  were  wrong,  and 
that  his  taunting  and  cruel  language  was  in  a 
degree  to  be  excused.  But  ours  were  young 
connubial  days  as  yet,  and  1  soon  found  that 
every  future  day  teemed  with  similar  indul- 

fences  of  temper,  for  which  not  even  my  blindly 
evoted  love  could  find  an  excuse. 

Still,  how  delightful,  how  attentive,  and 
how  fond,  he  could  seem  in  company  !  for  he 
was  excessively  jealous  of  his  reputation ;  and 
being  conscions  that  his  temper  was  suspected 
to  be  diabolical  he  reproached  roe  with  viru- 
lence one  day  for  having,  he  was  convinced, 
injured  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  by  my 
pale  cheek  and  dismal  looks,  which  he  was 
sure,  were  attributed  to  him ;  and  he  insisted 
on  my  wearing  rouge  to  hide  my  paleness,  and 
by  that  means  stop  impertinent  observations. 

•*  I  obeyed,  and  even  tried  to  be  as  pay  as  I 
used  to  be ;  but  my  strongest  motive  for  obe- 
dience in  this  particular  was  the  wish  to  de- 
ceive my  father,  as  well  as  the  world,  and  to 
lay  asleep,  if  I  could,  his  ever-watchful  ten- 
derness. 

And  oh  !  how  comforted  I  felt  whenever  I 
was  sure  that  I  succeeded !  but  this  was  a  dif- 
ficult task ; — my  father  was  so  restless  and  so 
suspicious  that  all  was  not  right, — especially 
as  he  found  that  husband  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  was  reported  to  play  high, 
though  I  did  not  know  it,->-that  he  was  fre- 
quently coming  to  town ;  and  when  he  came 
unexpectedly,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  in- 
deed that  I  could  entirely  conceal  my  suffer^ 


ings ; — when  I  expftted  him,  by  the  aid  of  art 
and  great  effort  I  could  look  what  I  once  was. 
However,  two  years  had  worn  away  pleasantly 
enough  in  comnany,  —  for  there  m^  husband 
was  all  I  coula  wish  him,  but  miserably  at 
home,  when  I  had  a  prospect  of  increasing  my 
family.  However,  my  joy  was  damped  by 
the  sorrow  which  my  husband  expressed,  and 
by  his  daily  declarations  that  brats  were  good 
for  nothing  but  to  bring  trouble  and  expenses 
on  their  parents;  for  which  the  pleasure  of 
having  them  was  no  equivalent;  fnd  also  by 
the  consciousness  which  I  now  had,  that  as 
he  never  had  any  money  for  the  most  trivial 
wants,  he  roust  have  means  of  disposing  of  his 
income  of  which  I  was  wholly  ignorant. 

I  have  hitherto  omitted  to  say,  but  I  will 
assert  it,  that  had  my  father  wanted  other  rea- 
sons to  dislike  my  roarriag-e  with  the  man  of 
my  choice,  he  had  a  sufficient  one  in  his  de- 
sire to  marry  roe  to  the  man  of  his;  and  that 
man  was  one  whom  any  parent  must  have 
delighted  in  seeing  the  choice  of  his  child,  and 
any  woman  might  have  been  proud  of  making 
her  own.  Can  I  praise  him  more  than  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  in  temper  and  disposition  an 
exact  contrast  to  my  husband,  and  that  his 
countenance  was  a  fit  index  to  the  mind  and 
heart  which  animated  iti  But  I  was  blind — 
infatuated—obstinate — weak! — and  I  rejected 
him,  to  wed  his  opposite.  On  my  marriage, 
he  accepted  a  diplomatic  mission,  and  went 
abroad ;  being  unable,  it  was  said,  to  stay  in 
England  after  that  event  However  that 
might  be,  he  ^turned  to  it  again  when  I  had 
been  married  about  two  years  and  a  half;  and 
I  not  only  frequently  met  him  in  company,  but 
my  husband  asked  him  continually  to  the 
house.  Why  he  did  so  I  cannot  tell,  except 
that  it  was  in  hopes  I  might  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  reproaching  me  with  being  too 
attentive  to  an  old  admirer,  and  of  charging 
me  with  impropriety  of  conduct.  But  he 
knew  not  the  roan  whoro  he  thus  tried  to  lead 
into  temptation,  nor  the  woman  whom  he  thus 
endeavoured  to  place  in  dangerous  and  difficult 
situations.  My  former  lover  refused  all  his 
invitations  to  our  house,  except  when  I  opened 
my  doors  to  all  the  world ;  and  if  a  feeling  of 
forroer  attachment  glowed  within  his  bosom, 
he  respected  roe  too  much  to  let  it  appear  in 
his  looks  or  manner;  but  he  pitied  me,  deeply 
pitied  roe ;  for  his  eye  soon  discovered  the  real 
wretch,  under  the  gay  trifler  in  fashionable 
circles,  and  I  saw  that  he  beheld  the  increasing 
paleness  of  my  sunk  cheek  under  the  bright 
tints  which  covered  it. 
**Nay,  once  he  overheard  some  terrible  invec- 
tives with  which  my  husband  assailed  me,  as 
he  was  leading  me  to  my  carriage,  when  he 
wanted  me  to  set  him  down  at  the  opera,  and 
fancied  I  was  unwilling  to  come  away ;-— and 
never,  never  shall  1  forget  the  look  of  fruitless 
and  tender  compassion  with  which  he  regarded 
me !  I  see  it  yet ;  and  whether  my  fancy  gave 
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it  the  expression  or  not,  I<«annot  decide,  but  it 
seemed  to  say,  *  Deluded  woman,  what  have 
you  donet  destroyed  my  bappines^  and  your 
own  too !' 

But  this  was  the  only  moment  when  his 
eyes  ever  spoke  to  mine;  and  soon  afler  he 
again  left  England  as  resident  at  a  distant 
court ;  nor  have  1  seen  him  since. 

*'  I  was  now  within  two  months  of  ray  con- 
finement, and  anxiously  and  earnestly  antici- 
pating the  event;  for  I  could  not  help  hoping 
that,  spite  of  his  avowed  aversion  to  children, 
the  si^ht  of  his  own  might  sof\en  my  husband^s 
heart  in  favour  of  the  mother. 

''  But  my  hopes  were  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed. 

One  morning  my  husband  (who  never  suf- 
fered me  to  retain  any  part  of  my  allowance, 
and  kept  me  therefore  as  poor  as  be  made  him- 
self) entered  the  inner  drawing-room  where  1 
was  sitting,  to  ask  for  whatever  money  I  had 
about  me; — but  I  had  none  to  give  him;  and 
whether  his  demands  were  more  pressing  than 
usual,  or  what  was  the  cause,  I  know  not,  but 
he  flew  into  the  most  ungovernable  passion — 
cursed  the  day  he  ever  married  me,  cursed  me 
for  having  had  the  weakness  to  love  him,  and 
to  believe  he  loved  me ;  assuring  me  that  he 
merely  married  me  for  my  money,  and  that  he 
then  loved,  and  still  loved,  another  woman. 

Bitter,  overwhelming  as  this  moment  was, 
which  added  the  pangs  of  jealousy  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  never  having  been  loved  by  the 
man  I  doted  on,  it  was  but  the  forerunner  of 
suflering  different  in  its  nature,  but  as  ago- 
nizing in* degree;  (if  any  pang  can  equal  that 
inflicted  by  jealousy ;)  for,  on  Tookins  up  with 
a  sort  of  desperate  fixedness  to  the  livid  and 
distorted  face  of  my  husband — immovable,  and 
as  if  transfixed  with  horror,  I  beheld  my  fa- 
ther ! ! !  and  saw  that  the  misery  which  I  had 
hitherto  so  carefully  concealed  from  him,  was 
now  revealed  to  hira  in  all  its  terrible  extent ! 

The  sight  of  his  despair  and  the  consci- 
ousness of  his  pangs  drew  from  me  what  my 
own  had  failed  to  do — a  scream  of  frenzied 
agony,  which  caused  my  husband  to  turn  round, 
and  to  behold  that  unhappy  parent  whom  he 
had  thus  stabbed,  though  unconsciously,  to 
the  heart.  Instantly,  conscience-stricken,  he 
started,  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  precipi- 
tately left  the  room. 

'*  I  cannot  dwell  on  the  sad  scene  which 
succeeded  between  my  broken-hearted  parent 
and  myself ;  suffice,  that  when  I  threw  my- 
self into  his  arms,  as  if  for  protection  and  for 
comfort,  I  ceased  to  feel  as  wretched  as  I  had 
done  before,  and  for  a  while  my  consciousness 
of  suffering  abated.  I  must  own  too,  that  at 
the  time,  a  feeling  of  selfishness  prevailed; 
and  I  was  not  sorry  to  be  no  longer  obliged  to 
keep  within  my  own  bosom  the  secret  of  my 
sorrows,  but  was  relieved  by  being  able  to 
confide  them  to  the  only  being  on  earth  of 
whose  affection  I  could  not  be  deprived,  and 


whose  sympathy  and  pity  for  my  distress 
could  never  Know  abatement.  If  there  can  be 
a  joy  in  misery,  it  was  mine  at  that  moment 

My  father  was  the  first  to  break  silence;* 
and  it  was  in  such  a  voice,  and  with  such  a 
look  as  showed  me  what  he  was  about  to 
utter;  and  nearly  inarticulate  with  affony,  I 
exclaimed,  *  Oh  !  do  not,  do  not  curse  him  !* 

**  What  my  poor  father  would  harve  replied 
I  know  not;  but  at  this  moment  he  saw  my 
pale  face  assume  a  still  more  ghastly  hue; 
and  as  he  caught  me  in  his  arms,  to  save  me 
from  falling,  he  hastily  rang  the  bell  for  as- 
sistance. 

I  was  instantly  conscious  of  the  eflfect  of 
my  late  agitation,  and  that  a  premature  con- 
finement would  be  the  unfortunate  result.  Nor 
was  I  deceived  in  my  forebodings;  and  for 
many  hours  my  life  hung  suspended  as  it 
were  on  a  thread.  In  the  intervals  of  my 
suffering  I  was  continoally  asking  for  my  fa- 
ther, and  his  presence  always  seemed  to  cheer 
me ;  but  I  never  asked  for  my  husband ;  and 
I  found  on  my  recovery,  jealous  as  he  was  of 
appearing  to  be  a  beloved  and  loving  husband, 
that  he  deeply  resented  this  natural  result  of 
outraged  feeling  and  resented  cruelty. 

At  length  Uie  little  victim,  probably,  of  a 
father's  brutality,  opened  its  eyes  on  the  light 
to  close  them  again  for  ever ;  and  I  was  con- 
soled by  the  certainty  tliat  no  father's  blessing 
would  have  hailed  him  to  existence. 

**As  soon  as  my  life  was  safe,  mj  father 
told  me  he  must  return  home ;  nor  did  I  won- 
der at  his  being  eager  to  go,  as  the  sight  of 
my  husband  was,  I  saw,  become  odious  to 
him,  though  he  seemed  to  feel  the  greatest 
possible  anxiety  during  my  danger ;  and  well 
he  might ;  for  he  knew  that  his  expectations 
of  further  wealth  must  die  with  me^  and  I  fear 
that  my  father  put  this  interpretation  on  his 
agonies.  But  perhaps  we  judged  him  nn- 
candidly,  and  remorse  as  well  as  interest 
might  prompt  the  evident  agitation.  My  fa- 
ther wished  me  to  accompany  him  into  the 
country ;  but  I  was  pronounced  too  weak  to 
undertake  the  journey;  and  as  I  saw  how  ill 
he  was  able  to  endure  my  husband's  presence, 
and  was  fearful  of  some  tenible  scene  between 
them,  I  forbore  to  ask  him  to  defer  his  depar- 
ture till  I  was  strong  enough  to  go  with  him. 
However,  unasked,  as  my  husband  declared 
his  intention  of  leaving  town,  he  stayed  a  few 
dajs  longer ;  and  these  were  the  last  days  of 
affectionate  enioyroent  that  I  ever  knew.  Dur- 
ing that  period  I  endeavoured  to  excuse  in  my 
husband  the  cruel  declaration,  and  those  over- 
whelming curses  which  my  father  overheard, 
and  I  assured  him,  (which  was  the  truth,)  I 
had  been  so  unwell  thft  day  and  the  preced- 
ing one,  that  the  event  which  we  deplored 
might  have  taken  place  had  Seymour  been  lesR 
unkind.  I  also  tried  to  persuade  him  that  I 
had  occasionally  hours  of  happiness,  and  did 
not  repent  my  ill-starred  union;  and  it»was  so 
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necessary  to  his  peace  that  he  should  believe 
cie,  that  he  did  so. 

*'  How  sweet  it  was  to  me  to  live  once 
more  io  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  a  being 
whoreally  loved  rae,  who  spoke  to  me  always 
in  the  tone  of  affection,  and  looked  on  me  with 
eyes  of  fondness!  But  the  hours  flew  too 
rapidly  away;  and  the  moment  of  my  hus- 
band's return,  which  was  the  signal  for  my 
father's  departure,  came  on  me  as  an  unex- 
pected calamity.  And  what  grief  of  heart  it 
was  for  me  to  think,  that  the  return  of  ker  hus- 
band should  drive  a  father  away  from  an  only 
child! 

But  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  I  had 
only  to  submit  in  silence  and  resignation ;  but 
«0  that  parting !  0  the  agony  of  that  moment, 
when  my  Either  on  his  knees  commended  me, 
with  quivering  lips  and  streaming  eyes,  to  the 
protection  and  support  of  my  Creator,  in  the 
trials  to  which  he  was  certain  that  he  left  me, 
and  then  rushed  out  of  the  house !  The  misery 
of  oar  parting  then,  could  only  be  exceeded 
by  that  of  our  next  meeting. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  feil  into  a  sort  of 
stupid  acquiescence  in  my  &te.  I  welcomed 
my  husband,  who  was  really  kind  when  we 
first  met,  with  a  smile  of  tranquillity,  ap- 
proaching to  imbecility,  which  evidently 
shocked  him;  and  he  pressed  ray  pale  lip 
with  a  degree  of  affection  to  which  I  had  long 
been  a  stranger. 

**  I  was  soon,  however,  too  fatally  roused 
to  the  keenest  sense  of  suffering.  My  father 
was  advancing  in  life,  and  the  agitation  and 
anxiety  which  he  had  recently  undergone  had 
a  pernicious,  nay  fatal  effect  on  his  frame ;  for 
he  had  not  been  home  above  three  days  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke.  An 
express  was  immediately  sent  off  to  my  hus- 
band, who,  to  do  him  justice,  broke  the  intel- 
ligence in  the  ^gentlest  manner  to  me,  and, 
foreseeing  that  1  should  wish  to  set  off  di- 
rectly, had  ordered  horses  to  the  door  before 
he  communicated  it;  he  also  insisted  on  ac- 
companying me,  meaning  to  keep  his  arrival  a 
secret  from  my  father. 

**This  kindness,  this  attention,  whatever 
were  its  motives,  supported  me  wonderfully 
nnder  this  ne^  and  severest  of  trials ;  and  if 
I  found  my  poor  father  sensible,  I  meant  to 
please  him  by  relating  it  to  him.  But  alas ! 
when  my  husband,  who  led  the  carriage  to 
ask  how  my  father  was,  even  before  he  handed 
me  out,  returned  to  me  as  I  leaned  in  almost 
breathless  agitation  against  the  door  of  the 
hall,  1  saw  such  an  expression  of  satisfaction 
on  his  features  as  led  me  to  imagine  he  brought 
good  news ;  and  when  he  told  me  on  the  con- 
trary that  1  must  prepare  myself  for  the  worst, 
I  could  not  but  feel,  even  at  that  engrossing 
moment,  that  the  certainty  of  my  father's  fate 
had  occasioned  the  glad  expression  which  I 
had  observed. 

I  therefore  rejected  involuntarily  his  offer- 
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ed  arm  up  the  stairs,  and  staggered  alone  into 
the  chamber  of  death.  Though  the  last  strug- 
gles of  life  were  fast  approaching,  and  the 
powers  of  utterance  were  nearly  destroyed, 
the  sufferer's  perceptions  were  clear ;  and  in- 
stantly recognizing  me,  he  held  out  his  hand 
in  welcome ;  while  his  dying  eyes  were  turned 
with  unutterable  tenderness  upon  me.  I  threw 
myself  in  an  agony  of  grief  beside  him ;  and 
seeing,  by  a  mournful  shake  of  his  head,  that 
he  meant  to  assure  me  there  was  no  hope  of 
his  recovery,  I  gave  way  to  the  tenderness  of 
lamentation,  conjuring  him  to  live  for  my 
sake,  or  take  me  with  him!  These  words  too 
plainly  spoke  that  I  was  conscious,  if  I  lost 
him,  I  should  lose  every  thing  which  endeared 
life  to  me;  and  as  he  tried  to  embrace  me 
with  the  arm  that  had  escaped  the  attack,  he 
said  in  imperfect  accents,  and  looking  up  to 
heaven,  'There !  seek  there  a  father,  my  child, 

—  bless——'  and  while  I  hung  over  him  in 
breathless  attention  to  catch  the  imperfect  and 
unfinished  sentences,  he  looked  wistfully  in 
my  face,  the  arm  that  grasped  me  suddenly 
let  go  its  hold,  and  his  eyes  closed  to  open  no 
more.  I  must  pause — this  recollection  always 
overwhelms  me. 

Day  succeeded  to  day,  and  week  to  week, 
yet  I  showed  no  signs,  I  have  been  told,  of 
returning  consciousness;  and  except  that  I 
breathed,  it  was  sometimes  doubtful  whether 
I  existed.  At  length,  however,  my  youth  en- 
abled me  to  triumph  over  my  disease,  —  the 
result  of  the  debility  occasioned  by  sorrow  and 
emotions  of  a  various  nature, — and  I  recovered 
to  a  sense  of  what  now  was.  But  such  a 
dreadful  consciousness  attended  returning  re- 
collection, that  I  wished  in  the  first  feehngs 
of  despair,  to  lose  again  the  sense  so  lately 
restored  to  me ;  for  I  seemed  to  stand  alone  in 
the  world,  unloved,  unsoothed,  and  unsup- 
ported !  * 

<*The  eyes  which  had  regarded  me  with 
partial  affection  during  so  many  years  were 
now  closed  in  the  grave ;  the  onl^  heart  that 
loved  me  with  a  tenderness  which  nothing 
could  chill,  was  now  still  and  cold  and  broken ; 

—  and  broken  by  whom!  and  whose  perse- 
vering and  unduteous  obstinacy  had  led  to 
consec[uences  so  fatal  and  distressing!  And 
yet  I  live,  and  still  must  live !  live  to  suffer — 
retributive  justice  wills  that  I  should  —  and 
drink  to  the  dregs  that  bitter  cup  which  I  have 
drugged  for  myself!  Such  were  my  thoughts 
on  recovering  my  recollection.  But  fortunately 
for  me,  so  deep  was  my  contrition,  for  having 
been  the  means  of  my  father's  sudden  fate,  so 
prostrate  was  I  in  true  humiliation  and  self- 
judgment  before  the  Being  who  had  thus  made 
my  offence  the  means  of  my  punishment,— 
that  I  gathered  consolation  from  the  excess  of 
my  misery,  and  was  thankful  that  I  was  al- 
lowed to  endeavour  to  expiate  by  trial  the 
sins  which  I  had  committed;  and  this  feeling 
saved  and  supported  me. 
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**  My  husband  expressed  ^at  joy  at  my 
recovery,  and  was,  1  have  been  informed,  ex- 
cessively afflfcted  at  beholding  my  sad  state ; 
^no  wonder ;  for  had  he  not,  as  it  were,  two 
lives  to  answer  for  already,  and  might  not 
mine  be  added  to  the  list!)  And  when  his 
tears  fell  on  my  neck,  as  he  pressed  me  to  his 
heart  on  first  seeing  restored  recollection  in 
my  eyes,  when  I  opened  them  on  the  objects 
around  me,  and  shudderingly  recognised  him, 
my  heart  reproached  me  for  being  so  shut  up, 
as  it  were,  against  these  evidences  of  his 
afifection ;  and  as  I  leaned  against  his  bosom, 
I  resolved  to  endeavour,  if  potaible^  to  love  him 
stilJ,  and  try  to  be  the  object  of  his  love. 

I  did  love  him  still,  spite  of  all  that  had 
assed ;  and  when  he  devoted  his  hours,  as 
e  now  did,  to  endeavour  to  amuse  and  cheer 
me,  I  forgot  his  past  cruelty,  and  only  wished 
my  beloved  father  was  alive  to  witness  the 
happy  change.  But  with  my  health  and  re- 
covered calmness,  my  husband's  attentions 
ceased ;  and  I  was  left  alone  again  to  brood 
over  my  sorrows-;  while  superior  to  the  rest 
towered  the  pang  of  jealousy,  and  his  decla- 
ration that  he  had  never  loved  m«,  but  had  loved 
and  $till  loveS  another,  haunted  me  wherever  I 
went.  And  who  and  where  could  this  rival 
bel  But  perhaps  he  had  only  said  this  to 
tonnent  me.  However,  the  idea,  false  or  true, 
was  always  uppermost;  and  whenever  we 
were  at  an  assembly  together,  I  always  watch- 
ed his  countenance  when  he  addressed  the 
young,  and  beautiful,  and  the  attractive. 

*^You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  to  hear  me 
talk  of  going  to  assemblies  again;  but  it  was 
part  of  my  dut^  to  do  it. 

As  the  terrible  illness  which  had  succeed- 
ed my  poor  father's  death,  was  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  love  I  bore  him,  and  months  of 
suffering  and  seclusion  had  testified  my  respect 
for  his  memory,  my  next  duty  was  to  indulge 
my  husband's  wishes.;  —  besides,  such,  as  I 
said  before,  was  his  jealousy  with  regard  to 
his  reputation  on  certain  points,  that  he  was 
afiraid  the  world  should  suspect  I  secluded 
myself  to  weep  on  account  of  a  living  hus- 
band rather  than  a  dead  father.  His  self-love 
too  was  wounded  at  the  idea,  that  such  grief 
for  a  parent  could  be  felt  by  one  who  was  so 
happy  as  to  call  him  husband;  and  he  Insisted 
on  my  putting  off  mourning,  and  putting  on 
rouge,  and  on  ray  resuming  my  usual  habits  of 
visiting. 

I  obeyed,  and  even  tried  to  be  gay ; — and 
it  was  curious  to  observe  what  a  contrast  to 
me  his  manner  in  society  was  to  his  manner 
at  home. 

In  company  he  was  still  so  attentive  to 
me,  and  so  kind,  that  he  flattered  himself  I 
should  be  the  envy  of  wives  and  of  women ; — 
but  the  moment  he  had  me  to  himself  again,  the 
mask  was  thrown  off,  and  the  domestic  tyrant 
again  appeared.  He  reminded  me  of  the  fairy 
tale,  in  which  the  hero  was  forced  by  some  pow- 


erful enchanter  to  appear  in  the  moetbeauaful 
form  possible  all  day,  and  to  change  into  some 
sort  of  monster  every  night — and  the  powerful 
enchanter  in  this  case  was  Temper, 

While  1  was  enduring  what  this  capri- 
cious magician  inflicted  on  me,  I  used  to  say 
to  myself*  Yes — yes— he  spoke  the  truth.  He 
does  not  love  me,  he  never  did  love  me,  and 
he  loves  another ;'  for  that  was  the  mournful 
burthen  of  my  song.  Yet  still,  I  saw  no 
being  apparently  preferred  to  me;  nor  did  thet 
expressive  glance  of  his  brilliant  eye  ever 
seem  to  turn  on  any  woman  with  the  tell-tale 
softness  of  love. 

However,  he  was  frequently  out  all  day 
and  all  night,  and  there  seemed  no  end  to  his 
extravagance  and  his  expenses.  When  I  was 
able  to  attend  to  business,  I  found  — what  I 
had  been  apprehensive  might  not  be  the  case- 
that  my  father  did  not  alter  his  will  afWr  his 
last  visit  to  London ;  but  that  the  legacy  to 
my  husband  stood  as  it  did  before ;  and  this 
legacy  was  no  less  a  sum  than  several  thou- 
sand pounds. 

**The  money  which  he  bequeathed  to  me 
was  so  tied  up,  that  I,  and  I  alone,  could  re- 
ceive the  interest  of  it.  But  I  had  the  fee  of 
a  considerable  sum ;  and  except  that  my  hus- 
band did  not  like  to  be  obliged  to  ask  me  to 
give  him  such  parts  of  my  income  as  his  ne- 
cessities demanded,  I  had  reason  to  think  he 
was  well  satisfied  with  the  will,  especially  as 
his  bequest  was  more  than  he  had  ever  ex- 
pected. 

**Yet  that  money  was  all  gone,  I  knew, 
soon  afler  it  was  received ;  and  I  began  to  fear 
that  framing  was  the  vortex  which  swallowed 
up  his  wealth.  I  indeed  had  long  been  the 
only  person  who  was  a  stranger  to  his  love  of 
play  and  his  general  profligacy  of  life.  But 
bow  could  I  be  otherwise !  No  one  can  pte- 
sume  to  tell  a  wife  who  respects  herself  and 
her  duties,  of  the  errors  of  her  husband ;  nor 
can  such  a  one  ever  listen  for  a  moment  to  the 
offensive  tale,  even  should  any  one  be  bold 
enough  to  enter  upon  it ;  therefore  I  seemed 
likely  to  remain  for  ever  a  stranger  to  my  hus- 
band^s  immoralities,  or  only  to  guess  at  them 
by  their  ruinous  effects.  Yet,  with  the  usual 
suspicion  that  marked  his  character,  he  was 
so  afraid  that  I  might  be  told  tales  of  his  con- 
duct, and  indulge  a  weak  and  unprincipled 
curiosity  in  listening  to  and  seeking  them, 
that  he  insisted  on  my  gradually  dropping  my 
early  and  intimate  friends,  on  pretence  that  be 
was  jealous  of  my  loving  any  one  besides  him- 
self. 

**  Another  instance  of  the  tyranny  which  he 
exercised,  and  the  obedience  which  he  exact- 
ed, he  gave  by  desiring  me  to  leave  off*  sing- 
ing, as  he  disliked  music  generally,  and  my 
performances  particularly,  vowing  that,  when 
be  was  sometimes  disposed  to  return  home, 
the  dread  of  hearing  my  infernal  squalling 
kept  him  away;  besides  he  said  he  thought  I 
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8un2  too  well  for  a  gentlewoman,  and  that  as 
I  did  not  please,  by  the  display  of  that  accom- 
plishment, the  only  man  whom  I  ought  ta 
wish  to  please,  it  was  my  duty  to  give  it  up. 
This  was  a  hard  trial  of  my  obedience  indeed ; 
but  I  obeyed. — 0  Mrs.Derville !  how  I  envied 
you  when  you  told  me  that  Mr.  Derville  de- 
lighted to  hear  you  sing !  Do  you  not  remem- 
ber what  I  said  to  you  at  that  moment? 

About  this  time  an  important  event  in  my 
life  took  place.  Mv  mother  had  an  uncle  not 
many  years  older  than  herself,  who  was  ex- 
cessively attached  both  to  her  and  to  my 
ther.  He  had  been  my  father^s  school-fellow, 
and  just  before  they  married  he  went  out  to 
India  with  a  very  lucrative  appointment. 

"When  he  arrived  there,  he  wrote  word 
that  it  was  his  earnest  desire  that  one  of  my 
mother^s  children,  if  she  had  any,  should  be 
christened  aAer  him.  His  name  was  Louis ; 
and  if  it  were  a  boy  to  be  so  called,  and  if  a 
girl,  Louisa.  I  was  the  third  born.  I  was 
therefore  called  Louisa,  and  a  friend  of  his 
stood  proxy  at  the  font  for  Mr.  Arlington. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in 
India,  he  used  to  write  constantly  to  my  pa- 
rents ;  but  he  had  not  written  for  many  years, 
when,  as  I  was  one  day  sitting  mournfully  in 
my  own  apartment,  I  was  told  that  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Arlington  wished  to  see 
me.  It  instantly  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
be  my  mother*s  uncle,  and  I  hastened  to  him 
with  almost  trembling  ea^mess.  I  was  not 
deceived ;  and  for  a  while  he  mingled  his 
tears  with  mine,  at  the  remembrance  of  my 
beloved  parents. 

**  1  felt  his  arAval  an  alleviation  of  my  do- 
mestic sufferings ;  for  I  had  found  a  heart  to 
sympathize  witli  me  in  all  my  regrets  for  those 
whom  I  had  lost. 

The  only  drawback  to  my  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  this  truly  affectionate  relation  and 
admirable  man,  was,  the  terror  I  experienced 
lest  he  should  discover  that  my  unhappiness 
(which  I  could  not  always  hide)  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  living  more  than  by  the  dead. 
But  this  task  was  made  comparatively  easy  to 
me  by  the  conduct  of  my  husband,  who,  find- 
ing that  my  uncle  was  a  roan  of  immense  pro- 
perty, an  old  bachelor,  and  my  godfather, — 
determihed  by  every  attention  in  his  power  to 
conciliate  his  favour,  in  order  to  induce  him, 
when  he  died,  to  leave  me  his  wealth  without 
any  of  the  restrictions  with  which  my  father 
had  encumbered  his  property.  And  finding 
that  Mr.  Arlington  was  very  fond  of  singing, 
he  repealed  the  prohibition  mentioned  above ; 
and  I  had  not  only  the  satisfaction  of  gratify- 
ing myself  by  resuming  the  exercise  of  a  ta- 
lent which  I  enjoyed,  but  the  far  greater  de- 
light of  obliging  a  relation  whom  I  really  had 
learned  to  love. 

Mr.  Arlington  was  now  so  much  with  us 
at  meals,  and  I  so  rarely  saw  my  husband  at 
any  other  time,  that  if  my  life  was  not  happy, 
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it  was  at  least  tranquil.  And  my  greatest  trial 
now  was,  finding  my  means  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  others,  —  a  duty  which  I  had  been 
educated  strictly  to  perform, — exhausted  only 
too  constantly  by  my  husband's  demands  on 
my  purse ;  and  when  I  told  him  such  and  such 
sums  were  appropriated  to  certaii^  purposes, 
there  was  no  language  strong  enough  to  ex- 
press his  contempt  for  what  he  called  a/iTw- 
giving;  and  he  used  to  bid  me  recollect  that 
there  were  poor-laws,  and  they  were  quite  suf* 
ficient  for  the  relief  of  my  amiable  proteges, 

"  Twice,  at  moments  like  these,  Mr.  Arling- 
ton was  announced.  And  w*hile  my  untutored 
countenance  betrayed  but  too  well  what  was 
passing  in  my  mind,  my  husband  was  able  to 
recover  himself  directly — to  receive  his  guest 
with  the  most  conciliating  smile  —  and  when 
he  saw  that  the  old  man  examined  my  looks, 
he  coolly  accounted  for  my  discomposure  by 
observing,  that  if  he  had  not  some  prudence, 
my  amiable  but  indiscriminating  charities 
would  ruin  us  both ;  and  that  he  had  just  been 
unwillingly  convincing  me  that  the  seeming 
poor  were  often  as  rich  as  those  of  whom  they 
begged. 

"  But  though  it  was  possible  that  this  tale 
might  impose  on  Mr.  Arlington  twice,  it  was 
not  likely  to  do  so  a  third  time;  and  I  saw 
the  look  of  disdainful  suspicion  with  which  he 
regarded  my  husband. 

Both  times,  however,  he  chose  to  seem  to 
be  deceived ;  and  when  we  were  alone  he  asked 
me  — reminding  me  that  I  was  not  only  his 
niece  but  his  god-daughter, — if  the  contents  of 
his  purse  would  give  me  any  satisfaction ;  and 
I  frankly  owned  that  it  would. 

For  at  least  a  twelvemonth  I  enjoyed  the 
comfort  of  this  amiable  being's  society,  with 
the  approbation  of  my  husband,  who  was  in- 
variable in  his  attentions  to  him ;  but  I  was 
only  too  sure  that  Mr.  Arlinffton  understood 
the  extent  of  my  wedded  trial,  and  was  even 
far  more  aware  of  it,  I  afterwards  found,  than  I 
was ;  for  communications  were  made  to  him 
which  could  not  meet  my  ear ;  and  though,  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  me  pain,  he  behaved 
with  great  politeness  to  Mr.  Seymour,  it  was 
evident  even  to  me  that  the  feelings  which  he 
entertained  towards  him  were  not  those  of  es- 
teem. 

It  was  during  this  twelvemonth  that  Mr. 
Arlington  bought  the  Lawn-house  and  the  es- 
tates round  it,  and  added  to  it  the  baths,  the 
theatre,  the  pineries,  the  succession-houses, 
and  all  the  luxuries  which  you  have  seen,  ad- 
mired, and  envied.  Will  you  ever  envy  me 
again  ? 

**This  good  old  man  was  become  inexpres- 
sibly dear  to  me,  and  he  was  useful  also ;  for 
I  found  him  a  sufficient  chaperon  if  I  went  to 
the  opera  or  a  party,  and  I  needed  no  other  beau 
to  see  for  my  carriage  and  attend  me  through 
the  crowd.  I  was  therefore  set  free  from  liie 
necessity  of  accepting  the  services  of  idle  men 
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•of  fBshion,  who  wonld  ffUdly  have  been  the 
■cavaliere  servante  of  a  wiie  whose  husband  was 
supposed  to  ill-treat  her;  and  who,  however 
changed  by  sorrow,  was  once  deemed  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration. 

"Lord  N. — (your  friend,  Jane)  —  was  at 
this  time  very  desirous  of  being  my  obsequious 
follower;  but  he  soon  found  that  his  powers  of 
pleasing  were  thrown  away  on  a  woman  who 
thought  his  flatteries  degraded  rather  than 
honoured  her ;  and  he  wisely  ceased  to  try  to 
make  me  talked  of,  and  himself— in  that  way 
at  least.  « 

**  But  the  chief  benefit  which  I  derived  from 
Mr.  Arlington's  return  to  England  was,  that  he 
took  from  me  the  feeling  of  forlornness — that 
most  cruel  and  most  painful  nearly  of  all  feel- 
ings, the  panss  of  selt-reproach  excepted.  For 
when  my  father  died,  and  I  believed  that  my 
husband  loved  me  not, — when  I  saw  my  early 
friends  separated  from  me,  and  knew  that  the 
man  who  had  loved  me,  and  who  probably  still 
was  interested  in  my  fate,  was  resident  in  a 
.  foreign  land,  — I  seemed  to  myself  to  stand 
alone  in  creation !  Wealth  seemed  a  mockery ; 
acquaintances  only  uninteresting  baubles ;  pub- 
lic spectacles  nauseous  frivolities;  talents 
empty  distinctions ;  and  I  was  like  one  who 
tried  to  slake  his  thirst  in  a  garden  filled  only 
with  fruits  of  gold  and  water  of  quicksilver. 

"  The  afifections  of  my  heart  were  wither- 
ing; their  object  had  proved  unworthy,  and 
gave  me  scorn  and  cruelty  for  love;  and  I 
^  wandered  about  like  a  St.  Leon  in  the  tale, 
/  without  one  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  con- 
temporaries around  me. 

"  But  Mr.  Arlington  came,  and  my  heart  re- 
opened to  the  pleasure  of  loving  and  being  be- 
loved. With  him  I  could  converse  of  all  I  had 
ever  held  dear;  to  his  amusement,  nay  to  his 
happiness,  I  had  the  certainty  of  being  instru- 
mental, and  I  might  say  of  being  necessary ; 
and  while  I  felt  this,  I  was  enabled  to  endure 
the  trials  of  my  situation  with  tranquil  resig- 
nation. The  feeling  of  jealousy  indeed  rankled 
still ;  but  as  it  had  no  object  to  fix  on,  its  bit- 
terness gradually  faded  away ;  and  the  more 
surely,  because  my  husband's  increasing  in- 
firmities of  temper  had  the  certain  consequence 
of  weakening  my  affection  by  imperceptible 
and  slow,  but  cerUin  degrees. 

"  But  a  new  misfortune  was  reserved  for  me 
.  in  the  death  of  this  beloved  uncle ;  and  a  com- 
plaint in  the  heart  carried  him  off  in  one  an- 
conscious  moment. 

**  He  died  at  the  Lawn-house;  and  my  hus- 
band went  down  thither  to  attend  the  funeral 
and  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  will.  But 
he  hoped  that  no  will  would  be  found,  as  in 
-7  that  case  Lawn-house  and  all  the  property 
would  be  his,  to  do  what  he  pleased  with,  since 
I  was  Mr.  Arlington's  heir  at  law.  But  he  "^as 
mistaken  in  his  hopes ; — a  will  was  found,  and 
read  to  his  utter  confusion  and  disappointment; 
for  it  was  so  worded,  under  the  direction  of  the 


ablest  lawyers,  that  all  Mr.  Ariington's  landed 
and  personal  property  became  mine  on  his  death 
— solely  on  these  conditions,  namely :  that  I 
expended  not  one  farthing  of  my  property  on 
my  husband  (while  that  husband  was  Sedlev 
Seymour)  in  any  way  whatever.  I  was  forbid- 
den to  make  him  even  a  present,  and  on  no  pre- 
tence was  he  to  interfere  with  my  expenditure. 
If  I  was  guilty  of  this  infraction  or  his  will, 
and  the  fact  could  be  proved  against  me,  the 
estates  were  to  go  to  his  next  heir  at  law, 
whoever  that  might  be ;  and  the  personal  pro- 
perty to  the  person  who  substantiated  the 
charge.— Kind,  considerate,  but  injudiciotu 
benefactor ! 

**  The  posthumous  resentment  of  my  inju- 
ries declared  only  too  powerfijlly  to  every  one 
that  such  injuries  existed ;  and  by  wounding 
my  husband  s  self-love,  as  well  as  by  disap- 
pointing his  hopes,  it  only  served  to  widen  the 
breach  between  us.  Never  shall  I  forget,  never 
will  I  attempt  to  describe,  the  scene  that  await- 
ed me  on  his  return. 

"  I  was  now  the  mistress  of  immense  wealth, 
over  the  disposal  of  which  I  had  unlimited  con- 
trol;  and  so  far  I  enjoyed  the  prospects  it  held 
out  to  me ;  but  still,  it  was  less  precious  to 
my  own  selfish  gratifications  than  the  society 
of'^the  donor;  and,  though  my  husband  re- 
proached me  with  hypocrisy,  I  deeply  mourned 
the  loss  of  my  uncle. 

"  But  I  must  own  tfiat  I  felt  pain  at  not  be- 
ing able  to  spend  any  part  of  my  fortune  as 
my  heart  would  have  dictated,  —  namely,  on 
my  ofifending,  yet  still  dear  husband, — though 
this  he  swore  never  to  believe;  and  some- 
times, to  tease  me,  be  said  he  was  sure  that  I 
dictated  the  will  myself ;  but  this  I  knew  he 
did  not  think,  and  all  I  could  do  I  did.  I 
bought  fine  horses  and  carriages ;  I  gave  ex- 
pensive dinners ;  of  the  former  he  had  the  free 
use,  and  to  the  latter  he  invited  whomsoever 
he  chose;  and  when  the  Lawn-house  was 
ready,  I  invited  thither  all  those  whose  so- 
ciety was  most  pleasing  to  him ;  nay,  I  did 
still  more ;  the  trustees  of  my  marriage  set- 
tlement had  hitherto  very  properly  refused  to 

S'ye  up  any  part  of  the  trust  to  accommodate 
r.  Seymours  necessities,  though  I  had  urged 
them  to  it.  But  now,  on  his  assuring  me  mat 
a  certain  sum  would  make  him  easy  and  save 
him  from  arrest,  I  prevailed  on  them  to  give  it 
up,  as  it  was  very  certain  I  had  much  more 
now  than  I  could  ever  want,  and  secured  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  be  squandered 
except  by  my  own  extravagance. 

*'  They  were  convinced,  and  yielded  to  my 
wishes ;  but  I  would  not,  for  his  own  sake, 
let  him  have  at  one  time  more  money  than  his 
absolute  necessities  required. 

My  story,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  now  draw- 
ing to  a  conclusion,  and  I  have  only  one  more 
incident  to  relate. 

"  I  was  walking  one  momhig  with  a  8e^ 
vant  behind  me,  on  a  shopping  expedition,  to 
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a  linen-draper's  whom  I  alwajs  employed; 
but  seeing  that  a  shower  of  ram  was  coming 
on,  I  went  into  a  shop,  which  I  wa3  passing, 
and  resolved  to  buy  what  I  wanted  there. 

"  In  the  shop  was  a  young  lady,  attended 
by  a  nurse  and  child,  who  was  so  young  and 
so  beautiful,  and  so  every  way  attractive  in 
appearance,  that  I  gazed  on  her  with  wonder 
and  admiration.  And  when  desired  to  say 
what  I  wanted,  I  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and 
said  I  would  wait  till  that  lady  was  served, 
(for  indeed  I  wished  for  leisure  to  gaze  on 
her  at  my  ease.)  This  produced  from  her  a 
sweet  smile  and  a  courteous  bow  of  the  head ; 
and  then  turning  round,  she  caressed  the  child, 
who  appeared  about  two  years  old;  and  I 
found  to  my  surprise  that  it  was  her  own,  for 
she  did  not  look  more  than  seventeen.  *  It  is 
a  sweet  boy,*  said  I. 

^  *  It  is  mine,*  said  she  smiling. 

*  But  not  at  all  like  you,  though  it  is  very 
handsome.' 

'*  *  He  is  the  image  of  his  lather,'  she  re- 
plied ;  and  went  on  with  her  purchase. 

I  meanwhile  was  playing  with  the  little 
boy,  and  attracting  him  to  me  by  the  gold 
chain  and  other  ornaments  which  I  wore ;  and 
as  he  looked  up  in  my  face,  I  wondered  who 
the  father  coulo  be.  whom  he  so  much  resem- 
bled, for  the  eyes  seemed  familiar  to  me. 

•*  The  rain  was  now  falling  in  torrents ;  I 
therefore  sent  my  servant  for  my  carriage; 
and  the  lady  having  completed  her  purchases, 
desired  them  to  be  sent  to  her  house.  *  What 
name,  madam  V  asked  the  shopman,  while  I 
listened  attentively.  •  Mrs.  Sedley  Seymour,' 
she  replied;  and  some  number,  and  some 
street ;  but  I  heard  no  more..  A  sad  suspicion 
came  over  my  mind  ;  I  thought  I  had  at  last 
discovered  my  rival,  and  discovered  her  bear- 
ing my  name  as  well  as  enjoying  my  rights. 

The  shopman  saw  that  I  turned  very  pale ; 
and  fearing  I  was  going  to  faint,  the  woman 
serving  behind  the  counter  led  me  into  an 
inner  room  in  which  there  was  a  sofa;  while 
the  unconscious  usurper  of  my  name  gave 
them  a  bottle  of  salts  for  my  use.  But  sum- 
moning all  my  energy  to  my  aid,  I  conquered 
the  weakness;  and  though  1  threw  myself  on 
the  sofa  I  did  not  faint,  but  lay  revolving  in 
my  mind  every  possible  reason  for  believing 
that  there  might  be  another  Sedley  Seymour, 
though  the  name  was  peculiar,  and  I  had  oflen 
heard  my  husband  say  he  believed  there  was 
no  one  living  of  the  same  name  as  himself; — 
still  he  might  be  mistaken ;  and  it  was  impos- 
sible forme  to  believe  that  the  fair,  young,  and 
innocent-looking  mother  before  me,  was  not  as 
innocent  as  she  seemed. 

•  But  I  will  sift  this  matter  to  the  bottom,' 
thought  I.  Yet  the  next  moment  I  doubted 
whether  I  should  be  Justified  in  thus  surpris- 
ing my  husband's  secrets,  supposing  that  my 
fears  were  just.  A  feeling,  however,  which 
carried  all  else  before  it,  urged  me  to  make 


every  discovery  possible;  and  being  quite 
recovered,  I  returned  into  the  shop.  The  un- 
conscious cause  of  my  illness  met  me,  and 
inquired  concerning  mt  health  with  the  kind- 
est accents.  This  and  the  sight  of  the  child, 
who  now  appeared  to  me  the  image  of  Mr. 
Seymour,  nearly  overcame  me  again.  My 
carriage  had  by  this  time  arrived ;  and  having 
made  up  my  mind  how  to  act,  I  offered  (as 
the  rain  still  continued)  to  set  the  fair  stranger 
down.  But  she  refused,  on  pretence  of  trou- 
ble, crowding,  my  illness,  &c.,  as  I  knew  she 
would.  I  was  however  determined  to  carry 
my  point,  and  I  did  carry  it.  —  She  lived  at 
the  top  of  Upper  Baker-street;  and  as  soon  as 
we  were  in  the  coach  I  tried  to  summon  up 
resolution  to  ask  certain  necessary  questions, 
as,  *Is  that  your  oldest  child!'  —  *0  yes,  I 
have  not  been  married  three  years.' 

**  *  Married !'  I  repeated  to  myself;  and  my 
hopes  revived.  *  I  should  not  think,'  replied 
I,  *  by  your  l6ok,  that  you  could  have  oeen 
married  so  long.' 

*  O  yes,  and  engaged  much  longer ;  for  I 
was  engaged  before  I  was  fifteen,  and  should 
have  been  married  then,  but  my  husband,  who 
was  recuiting  in  Wales,  where  I  lived,  was 
only  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  and  had  no  mo- 
ney, and  I  had  none  then.' 

^**In  what  regiment  was  your  husband?' 
And  she  named  Mr.  Seymour's. 

I  had  her  salts  still  in  my  hand ;  and  it  is 
well  I  had,  for  they  saved  me  from  nearly 
fainting  again. 

•*  *  It  is  hard,'  said  I,  '  when  poverty  pre- 
vents two  persons,  who  love  each  other,  from 
marrying.' 

*  It  is  indeed,'  she  answered.  '  But  luck- 
ily, three  years  ago,  just  after  my  father  died 
and  my  brother  went  to  India,  I  had  a  hand- 
some fortune  left  me ;  so  I  wrote  to  my  lover, 
and  he  came  down  and  manied  me.  I  assure 
you  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  for  I  had  seen 
in  the  newspaper  the  marriage  of  Sedley  Sey- 
mour, Esq.,  to  a  Miss  Fortescue,  and  I  was 
afraid  it  was  he.' 

*^ '  Indeed  !'  cried  I,  feeling  my  head  turn 
round. 

"  *  Yes,  and  I  said  so  in  my  letter ;  but  he 
told  me  when  he  came  down  that  it  was  an 
uncle  of  his,  who  had  married  a  great  beauty 
and  a  great  heiress.' 

**  O  how  little  could  she  have  been  able  to 
discover  the  s;reat  beauty  in  the  poor,  pale, 
meagre,  trem^ing  being  before  her !  How  I 
kept  my  senses  I  know  not ;  but  I  did  keep 
them,  though  I  could  doubt  the  horrid  truth 
no  longer. 

"  Yet  I  have  thought  that  two  convictions 
supported  me,  and  assuaged  my  misery ; — the 
one  was,  that  perhaps  the  want  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  as  much,  or  even  more  than 
love,  prompted  Seymour  to  marry  this  unhappy 
girl,  who  had,  by  writing  to  him,  thrown  the 
temptation  in  his  way ; — the  other  was,  that 
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he  had  not  seduced  her,  and  that  she  was  still 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  indeed  of  man,  as 
innocent  as  if  she  had  never  seen  him. 

"  Yes — great  as  was  his  guilt  towards  her 
and  towards  me,  I  felt  a  degree  of  consolation 
in  this  last  thought,  which  worlds  would  not 
have  bought  of  me. 

As  soon  as  I  had  learned  from  her  all  I 
wanted  to  know, — and  her  voluble  simplicity 
made  my  task  so  far  easy, — I  complained  of 
being  ill,  (which  indeed  was  really  the  case,) 
as  an  excuse  for  sinking  into  total  silence, 
that  I  might  decide  how  it  became  me  to  act 
on  this  most  trying  occasion  of  my  life ; — for 
what  can  equal  the  agony  of  finding  that  the 
object  on  whom  you  have  doted  is  utterly 
despicable,  utterly  unworthy  of  your  love  1 

Sometimes  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  should 
do  a  cruel  action  in  withdrawing  the  veil  that 
hid  this  poor  woman's  real  situation  from  her; 
for  while  she  believed  herself  a  wife,  she  was 
innocent;  but  then,  if  I  did  not  enlighten  her 
on  this  su^ect,  I  was  conniving  at  my  hus- 
band*s  continuing  to  live  in  the  commission 
of  crime.  And  now  she  was  an  innocent  wo- 
man only  ;  if,  when  told  the  truth,  she  instantly 
resolved  to  leave  him,  then  she  would  become 
a  virtuous  one,  and  this  it  was  my  duty  to  give 
her  an  opportunity  of  beinor.  But  when  1  re- 
collected that  I  must  cloud  over  that  fair  and 
open  brow  with  conscious  shame,  my  heart 
died  within  me ;  and  I  felt  this  the  hardest 
task  and  the  severest  trial  which  the  vices  of 
my  husband  had  been  the  means  of  imposing 
upon  me. 

At  length  we  reached  her  house;  and 
finding  me  still  very  ill,  she  asked  me  to 
alight,  a  civility  which  I  expected,  and  which 
I  had  determined  to  accept.  Let  me  own  my 
weakness.  Since  I  knew  who  the  father  was, 
the  sight  of  the  child  who  sat  opposite  to  me 
was  nearly  insupportable  to  me,  oy  recalling 
a  number  of  overwhelming  recollections,  and 
I  frequently  closed  my  eyes  that  I  might  shut 
out  him, 

"  While  the  poor  innocent,  unconscious  of 
the  blow  that  awaited  her,  was  gone  to  pro- 
cure me  some  lavender  drops,  I  looked  round 
the  room  which  was  neatly,  not  gayly  fur- 
nished ;  and  the  first  thing  that  met  my  view 
was  a  picture  of  Mr.  Seymour.  It  was  so 
like  him,  so  like  him  with  his  best  expres- 
sion, that  I  resolved  not  to  look  at  it  again,  as 
I  wished  to  recollect  him  only  as  his  mind 
and  temper  made  him  appear  in  my  presence, 
and  I  turned  to  other  objects.  The  poor  Emily 
(for  that  was  her  name)  now  re-entered  the 
room.  I  took  the  drops,  and  she  seated  her- 
self beside  me. 

'  Our  house  is  small,*  said  she,  *  but  we 
keep  no  company  ;  my  husband*s  connexions 
and  family  are  superior  to  his  fortune ;  and  as 
he  could  not  afibrd  to  give  entertainments  in 
return,  he  does  not  introduce  me  to  any  one, 
but  neither  owns  nor  conceals  his^marriage ; 


and  so  as  I  do  but  see  him,  I  am  happy.  But, 
alas !  I  see  very  little  of  him ;  he  has  a  place 
which  takes  up  much  of  his  time,  and  he  has 
also  an  old  uncle  out  of  town,  to  whom  he  is 
forced  to  pay  constant  attention;  so  that  he 
seldom  spends  more  than  two  whole  days  in 
a  week  with  me,  and  those  are  Saturday  and 
Sunday.*  I  instantly  remembered  that  he  al- 
ways told  me  he  went  into  the  country  on 
those  days  to  the  house  of  Lord  N.  To  what 
falsehoods  and  what  base  acts  was  he  thus 
continually  forced  to  have  recourse,  to  deceive 
and  satisfy  even  this  unsuspecting  creature ! 
How  my  heart  bled  for  her,  while  I  almost 
execrated  her  destroyer!  And  who  was  he! 
Dread  thought !  he  was  ray  husband  !  Yet, 
amidst  all  her  wrongs,  I  was  not  sure  that  a 
lurking  weakness  in  my  heart  did  not  make 
me  envy  her;  for  he  loved  her — always  had 
loved  her;  and  she  probably  was  a  stranger 
to  those  dreadful  proofs  of  uncontrolled  tem- 
per which  had  made  my  life  wretched ; — Had 
made — for  ai  thai  momtni  I  resolved  never  to 
live  with  him  again,  but  abandon  him  to  the 
narrow  income,  which  his  crimes  deserved. 

'^The  morning  was  now  wearing  away,  and 
yet  I  wanted  courage  to  perform  the  dreadful 
ofiice  that  awaited  me.  But  in  silence,  and 
in  sadness,  and  in^  deep  humility  of  spirit,  I 
lided  up  my  heart  to  Him  who  could  alone 
support  and  guide  me ;  and  when  I  again  took 
my  hand  firom  my  face,  it  was  with  a  deter- 
mination to  go  through  my  duty  immediately. 
*  See,  that  is  my  husband^s  picture  ;*  said  the 
poor  Emil^ ;  giving  it  into  my  hand  (for  it 
was  a  miniature)  with  pride  ana  pleasure. 

see  it  is  Mr.  Seymour's  picture,*  I 
coldly  replied. 

***  What!  did  you  then  ever  see  him!' 

"  *  Yes,  I  have  seen  him ;  and  I  re^t  the 
hour  when  I  first  saw  him  ;^but  still  more 
for  your  sake,  dear  unconscious  victim,  do  I 
regret  the  hour  when  you  first  saw  him ;  and 
I,  alas !  must  teach  you  to  regret  it  also.' 

I  believe  the  poor  thihg  thought  me  in- 
sane ;  and  alarming  as  that  fear  was,  it  was 
comfort  to  the  feelings  which  succeeded  it. 

"  She  still  held  the  picture.  I  took  it  from 
her;  I  looked  at  it,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears.  They  did  me  good,  and  I  was  soon 
able  to  proceed.  *  You  told  me  this  was  the 
picture  of  your  husband,  I  replied,  'I  see  it 
IS  the  picture  of  Mr.  Seymour.'— Did  you  not 
mark  something  evasive  in  my  reply  V 

**A  no  faltered  on  her  lips;  she  was  too 
much  agitated  to  speak  plainly. 

*  I  meant,  dear  deluded  innocent, — for 
such  you  are,  and  remember  it  to  your  conso- 
lation,— that  it  was  the  picture  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, not  of  your  husband ;  for  he  is  mitie — my 
husband.  I  was  the  Miss  Fortescue  whom 
Sedley  Seymour  married;  and  he  has  no 
uncle.' 

I  cannot  describe  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  when  I  said  this!    She  fixed  her 
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eyes  on  me  with  a  wild  stare,  and  then  with 
a  sort  of  mad  laugh  exclaimed)  *  No,  no— no 
— no— that's  impossible !' 

•* '  Well  it  were,'  replied  I,  in  emotion 
nearly  equal  to  her  own  ;  *  but  you  know  his 
hand-writing,  therefore  read  this  and  be  con- 
vinced.'— So  saying,  I  put  the  following  note 
into  her  hand,  which  1  happened  to  have  in 
my  pocket,  showing  her  the  address  first. 

'  I  shall  not  dine  at  home  to-day,  Louisa ; 
but  I  mean  to  attend  your  assembly  this  ev^- 
ing  with  Lord  and  Lady  Nelyin.' 

"She  read — she  heaved  a  few  hysterical 
sobs,  and  I  received  her  senseless  in  my  arms. 

"The  suspension,  the  happy  suspension  of 
life  as  I  may  call  it,  was  only  temporary ;  and 
never  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  woe  with 
which  she  opened  her  eyes  and  gazed  on  me ! 
Then,  hiding  her  face,  she  fell  at  my  feet,  and 
embracing  my  knees,  begged  me  to  forgive  her. 

"'Forgive  thee!  my  poor  child,'  said  I, 
\enderly  embracing  her;  *what  pardon  hast 
thou  to  aski  Unconsciously  thon  hast  in- 
vaded my  rights;  and  I  repeat— Remember, 
you  are  iwnocent  ;  and  if  you  are  capable  of 
being  virtuous  also,  I  will  be  your  friend, 
your  mother,  and  a  mother  to  your  infant ;  I 
nave  the  mearuj  and  I  have  the  tin//,  to  save 
and  to  protect  you !' 

"  *  Then  I  must  leave  him — never  see  him 
more,  I  suppose !'  she  cried  with  a  scream  of 
frenzy ;  and  a  long  and  terrible  paroxysm  suc- 
ceedcK). 

"  Painful  would  it  have  been  to  me  to  wit- 
ness such  a  one  at  any  time,  and  in  any  human 
being — but  to  think  that  my  husband  occa- 
sioned it — rendered  me  nearly  wild  myself. 

"  Not  to  be  tedious,  let  me  add  that,  when 
she  became  composed,  I  again  told  her  that  if 
she  continued  to  live  with  Seymour  ailer  what 
she  had  heard,  she  would  cease  to  be  innocent, 
and  would  deserve  to  forfeit  mine  and  every 
one*s  respect;  but  that,  if  she  had  resolution 
to  leave  her  betrayer  she  would  then  be  vir- 
tuous,—  and  so  virtuous,  that  every  one  who 
knew  her  story  would  delight  to  praise  her 
and  to  befriend  her. 

"  She  owned  the  truth  of  all  I  said,  but 
doubted  her  resolution ;  and  at  length  she  con- 
jured roe  to  take  her  and  her  child  away 
directly,  and  hide  them  from  Seymour  for 
ever ;  for  if  she  saw  him  again,  she  was  sure 
she  should  not  have  the  heart  to  leave  him. 

"How  I  felt  for  this  child  of  unaffected 
nature !  How  tender  were  the  tears  I  shed 
over  her !  I  forgot  she  was  my  rival,  and  I 
believe  she  forgot  that  I  was  hers ;  or  rather 
that  while  I  lived  she  could  not  be  a  wife; 
she  seemed  to  remember  nothing  of  me  but 
that  she  had  injured  me,  and  that  I  forgave 
her. 

"  Her  proposal,  if  feasible,  I  was  desirous 
to  comply  with ;  and  was  considering  whither 
I  could  take  her,  when  we  heard  a  hasty  step 


on  the  stairs  —  and  Seymour  burst  into  the 
room.  On  seeing  him,  Emily  screamed,  and 
hid  her  face  in  my  bosom ;  while  I,  bold  in 
innocence,  and  proud  to  be  thus  chosen  as  the 
protector  of  injured  innocence,  awaited  his 
approach  with  a  firm  and  unvarying  counte- 
nance. 

"  He  was  seemingly  awed  a  moment,  and 
lost  his  usually  undaunted  air  and  manner. 

"  *  So,  madam,'  he  at  length  exclaimed,  *  is 
this  well  done  of  you  to  keep  spies  upon  my 
actions,  and  force  yourself  into  a  house  that 
calls  me  master  1  Here,  madam,  at  least,  I  am 
independent  of  a  mean  and  treacherous  wife, 
and  I  can  rid  myself  of  an  object  that  is  odious 
to  me.  Go,  I  command  you,  hence!  on  the 
obedience  which  you  owe  me,  and  which  you 
pretend  to  pay.' 

"  *  After  what  I  know  of  you,  Mr.  Seymour,* 
replied  I  with  a  firm  voice  and  look,  though 
my  tongue  was  parched  with  emotion,  *  your 

f>resence,  sir,  is  to  me,  as  odious  as  mine  has 
ong  been  to  you.  Your  brutal  violence  of 
temper  I  could  bear, — for  lately  at  least  it  has 
injured  only  myself;  but  your  profligate  de- 
struction of  this  lovely  innocent  I  cannot  for 
give— I  cannot  excuse.' 

" '  No !'  exclaimed  he, '  cannot  her  excelling 
beauty  excuse  iti  Look  on  her,  madam.  In 
what  is  she  not  your  superior,  except  in  for- 
tune? And  she  does  not  make  the  wills  of 
doting  old  men,  to  render  the  man  whom  she 
pretends  10  love  a  dependant  on  her  caprice. 
V es,  madam,  in  every  thing  but  fortune  she  is 
your  superior — in  youth,  in  beauty,  in  good- 
ness of  heart ; — and  she  is  as  free  from  stain 
as  you  are;  ay,  and  but  for  you  she  would 
have  continued  happy,  for  she  loves  me,  and 
I  dote  on  her;  yes,  but  for  you  we  had  been 
happy  still.  Hark  ye,  madam,  as  some  repa- 
ration for  the  cursed  trick  which  you  have 
now  played  me,  do  me  one  favour.' 
"*Name  it.' 

"*Die,  madam— die!'  he  exclaimed  with 
frantic  earnestness,  and  the  look  of  a  demon  ; 

*  Die !  that  I  may  make  that  angel  amends  for 
all  she  is  now  suflering,  by  making  her  legally 
my  wife.' 

"I  thought  !  had  already  gone  through  the 
worst  of  my  sufferings ;  but  to  hear  the  being 
for  whom  I  had  sacrificed  so  much,  and  suf- 
fered so  much,  desire  me,  as  the  only  favour  I 
could  do  him,  to  die,  that  he  might  marry  an- 
other— nearly  drove  me  to  a  desperation  equal 
to  his  own;  and  even  the  woe-worn  Emily 
exclaimed,  *  Shame !  shame  on  you,  Sey- 
mour !' 

"  *  I  will  save  you,  sir,'  said  I  after  a  long 
struggle  with  myself,  and  speaking  with  effort, 

*  I  will  save  you  from  the  turther  guilt  of  ruf- 
fian treatment  like  this ;  I  leave  it  to  that  lady 
to  explain  why  I  am  here,  and  how.  Sir, 
while  enumerating  the  advantages  which  that 
much-injured  being  has  over  me,  yoa  omitted 
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the  greatest  in  my  eyes — that  she  is  not  your 

"  So  saying,  I  left  the  room ;  and  Seymour, 
who  had  never  seen  me  show  any  thing  like 
spirit  before,  seemed  confounded  at  this  exer- 
tion of  it ;  and  1  went  unimpeded  to  my  car- 
riage. But  when  I  reached  home,  the  seryants 
found  me  in  a  swoon  at  the  bottom  of  the 
coach;  nor  was  I  able  to  leave  my  bed  for 
two. days.  Seymour  did  not  come  home  dur- 
ing the  time,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to  know 
whether  that  time  was  passed  with  Emily. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  returned, 
and  burst  into  my  room  like  a  man  devoid  of 
reason.  *  Where  have  you  hidden  herl  Whi- 
ther have  you  taken  Emily  and  my  child  V 
he  cried.  'Give  them  back  to  me,  or  take 
the  consequences  !*  And  as  he  said  this  he 
grasped  my  arm  till  I  shrieked  aloud  with 
agony. 

"  •  Has  she  then  left  you  1— Noble  girl !'  I 
exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  joy. 
J    •*  *  You  know  she  has,  accursed  hypocrite ! 
— and  tell  me  where  she  is  this  moment.* 

"  ♦  You  know  me  to  be  no  hypocrite,'  I  re- 
plied, *  and  that  neither  my  woe  nor  my  joy  is 
ever  feigned.  If  she  has  left  your  protection 
I  rejoice,  and  I  honour  her ;  and  all  I  regret  is, 
that  she  has  not  fled  to  m«.* 

*  Am  I  to  believe  then,'  said  he,  turning 
very  pale,  *  that  she  has  left  me,  and  has  not 
flown  to  youl — Then  am  I  more  wretched 
than  before, — for  what,  O  what,  can  liave  be- 
come of  her  V 

"  •  What,  indeed !'  repeated  I.  And  Sey- 
mour, assured  by  my  manner  that  I  was  as 
much  alarmed  as  himself,  left  me  with  the 
same  impetuosity  as  marked  his  entrance. 

**  The  next  morning  by  the  two-penny  post 
I  received  a  note  in  a  hand  which  I  did  not 
know.  I  opened  it,  and  found  with  delight 
that  it  was  signed  *  Emily.' 

It  was  dated  from  an  obscure  lodging  in 
the  Borough,  and  it  claimed  the  protection  for 
her  and  her  child  which  I  had  promised  her. 

"My  resolution  was  instantly  taken,  and 
my  plan  laid.  I  ordered  a  post-chaise  to  meet 
me  on  Blackfriars-bridge,  whither  I  drove  in 
my  own  coach,  taking  mv  own  maid  with  me. 
There  I  dismissed  it,  and  got  into  the  chaise, 
desiring  it  to  drive  me  to  Flint's  on  Fish- 
street-hitl.  When  there,  I  ordered  the  chaise 
to  Emily's  lodgings.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
roe,  she  threw  herself  into  my  arms. 

•*  *  You  and  virtue  have  conquered,'  said 
she;  «but  oh !  I  have  suffered  much.  While 
he  remained  with  me  after  you  left  us,  I 
thought  I  could  never  leave  him ;  and  I  pro- 
mised not  to  forsake  him,  though  it  was  be- 
come wicked  in  me  to  live  with  him  now ; 
and  on  the  strength  of  my  assurances  he  went 
into  the  country  to  some  races.  But  better 
ieelings  gained  ascendency  over  me;  and  be- 
fore he  returned  I  was  gonoc— And  now  do 
y  /aire  me  where  I  shall  never  see  him  again !' 


"  I  told  her  I  was  come  for  that  purpose. 
And  I  took  her  and  her  child  to  a  retired  and 

Sleasant  seat  of  mine,  which  I  inherited  from 
fr.  Arlington,  about  ten  miles  from  Love- 
landd;  but  so  secluded  that  no  one  going 
along  the  high-road  could  imagine  there  was 
a  house  near.  And  there,  on  pretence  that 
she  was  a  friend  of  mine  in  ill  health,  to 
whom  change  of  air  was  necessary,  I  left  her 
settled,  as  I  hope,  for  life.  Before  we  parted, 
I  engaged  servants  to  wait  on  her,  and  told 
her  that  I  would  allow  her  an  income  equal  to 
her  own  fortune,  which,  I  had  no  doubt,  had 
been  entirely  wasted ;  and  that  I  would  settle 
a  fortune  on  her  child. 

"  In  three  days,  having  seen  her  tolerably 
composed,  I  went  to  the  Lawn-house  with  a 
lightened  heart;  and  thither  I  had  ordered  my 
carriage,  in  which  I  returned  to  London. 

"  *  So  madam,'  said  Seymour  when  he  saw 
me,  which  was  not  till  a  week  after  my  return, 
*this  is  the  way  in  which  you  virtuous  wives 
behave,  is  iti  You  leave  home  unknown  to 
your  husband,  and  are  absent  for  days  without 
his  knowing  where  you  are  !' 

" '  Under  most  circumstances  such  conduct 
would,  I  know,  be  wrong,'  said  I ;  '  but  those 
I  acted  under  were  so  imperious  that  I  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  I  have  done ;  and  re^ 
member,  that  I  did  not  go  alone ; — I  made  a 
highly  respected  servant  the  witness  of  my 
conduct  and  the  companion  of  my  journey.— 
Have  you  heard  of  your  Emily,  sir  V 
♦*  *  No ;  and  I  am  very  uneasy ;  have  you  V 
•*  *  I  have.    She  applied  to  me  for  protec 
tion  aft^r  I  last  saw  you  ;  and  I  have  protected 
her,  and  will  protect  her  from  you.' 
"*  Where  is  sheV 

*  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  would  protect  her 
from  you  1 — Then  how  can  I  tell  you  where 
she  is!" 

"•I  will  know.' 

** '  Never !  from  wie.' 

"  I  will  not  relate  all  that  passed ;  but  I 
thought  I  perceived,  spite  of  his  violence,  that 
he  was  relieved  of  a  ourthen ;  and  that  pro- 
vided he  could  but  see  her  now  and  then,  (and 
he  hoped  to  find  out  her  abode,)  he  was  very 
glad  to  have  her  maintained  by  another. 

"  *  And  you  have  really  undertaken  to  main- 
tain her  and  the  child  V  said  he;  *  I  hope  you 
do  it  handsomely ;  — she  is  a  gentlewoman, 
Louisa,  and  has  had  the  education  and  the 
fortune  of  one.' 

'*  *  Handsomely  !  Do  you  doubt  it  V 

"  *  No,  on  my  honour,  I  do  not,'  he  replied 
with  more  feeling  than  I  ever  saw  in  him  be- 
fore ;  *  no,  Louisa,  no ;  I  do  you  justice ;  and 
I  believe  that  the  allowance  is  far,  far  beyond 
what  any  one  but  yourself  would  think  suffi- 
cient.' 

*  In  what  I  have  done,'  replied  I,  •  I  have 
sought  the  approbation  of  my  own  conscience, 
and  that  is  enough ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  to 
put  your  heart  entirely  at  rest,  that  if  I  >die  to- 
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morrow — *  here  my  voice  faltered,  from  recol- 
lection of  his  wishing  me  to  die — 'your  child 
will  have  a  sufficient  fortune,  and  his  mother 
will  be  no  mean  heiress  to  her  husband.* 

"The  look  he  gave  me  at  this  moment  is 
almost  the  only  look  of  his  which,  since  we 
married,  I  can  recollect  with  pleasure.  Tears 
filled  his  eyes,  as  he  gazed  on  me  mournfully, 
tenderly,  and  reverentially  I  may  say  ; — then 
snatching  my  hand  to  bis  lips,  he  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

"It  was  our  last  meeting! — I  saw  him  no 
more ! 

"  He  went,  I  understand,  that  ni^ht  to  the 
gaming-table,  and  remained  there  till  the  se- 
cond night;  when  having  lost  all  that  he 
played  for,  in  an  evil  hour  he  used  some  gen- 
tleman^s  name  improperly,  in  a  money  trans- 
action, of  which  indeed  I  chose  never  to  hear 
an  explanation ; — but  it  was,  in  some  way  or 
other,  a  dishonourable  transaction,  and  he  was 
forced  to  fly  the  country. 

"  Shocked  as  I  was  at  the  cause,  I  was  re- 
joiced by  the  eflfect;  we  were  now  separated 
without  any  painful  exertion  of  mine ;  I  was 
at  liberty  to  live  for  myself  and  the  pursuits  I 
loved ;  and  was  no  longer  hanging  for  joy,  or 
grief,  on  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  a  tyrant. 
The  first  use  I  made  of  my  liberty  was  to  re- 
move to  the  Lawn-house,  and  quit  London 
entirely. 

"  All  that  I  could  do  for  my  unhappy  hus- 
band I  did ;  and  the  income  which  I  derived 
from  the  fortune  my  father  left  me,  abroad  as 
well  as  here,  I  no  sooner  received  than  I 
transmitted  it  to  him. 

**  He  oflen  entreated  me  to  relax  in  my 
rigour,  and  let  him  know  where  Emily  resided, 
as  he  could  not  distress  her  now  by  his  visits. 
But  I  knew  he  would  try  to  prevail  on  her  by 
letter  to  come  over  and  cheer  his  exile,  and  I 
wished  to  preserve  her  from  all  temptation. 

"  She  was,  however,  fortified  against  it,  in 
a  way  I  little  expected ;  —  she  had  a  most  re- 
ligious and  virtuous  education,  and  it  was  her 
piety  which  enabled  her  to  resist  the  plead- 
ings of  her  heart. 

"  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Seymour 
had  lefl  England,  and  that  I  was  not  to  be  the 
sharer  of  his  exile, — a  sacrifice  which  he  even 
did  not  dare  to  ask  of  me,  after  my  knowledge 
of  his  real  character — Mr.  Arlington's  execu- 
tor put  a  letter  into  mv  hand,  which  he  was 
desired  to  give  me,  only  in  case  I  was  ever 
separated  from  my  husband. 

"I  was  now  separated  from  him,  and  the 
letter  was,  conseouently,  given  me.  Mr.  Ar- 
lington's letter  oegan  by  requiring  that  J 
should  drop  the  name  of  Seymour,  and  assume 
that  of  Arlington;  a  reauisition  with  which  I 
was  not  sorry  to  comply.  It  went  on  to  ad- 
vise, that  when  I  was  placed  in  that  situation, 
the  most  dangerous,  as  lie  said,  to  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  (and  I  was  then  only  twenty- 
seven,)  viz.  separation  from  a  profligate  has- 
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band,  I  should  retire  from  the  world  of  Lon- 
don, and  live  at  the  Lawn-house,  or  at  any 
other  of  my  seats.  That  in  order  to  make  me 
amends  for  quitting  London,  he  had  tried  to 
convert  the  Lawn-house  into  the  abode  of 
every  means  of  amusement,  and  had  therefore 
built  a  music  room,  a  banqueting  room,  and 
a  theatre,  and  had  given  nie  in  perfection  the 
eastern  and  Turkish  luxury  of  baths  according 
to  the  best  model. 

"  He  also  begged,  as  he  was  fond  of  pomp 
and  show,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  Indian  , 
splendour,  that  I  would  always  keep  up  a  state 
equal  to  my  fortune,  and  becoming  my  rela- 
tionship, on  the  paternal  and  maternal  side,  to 
two  noble  families;  and  he  insisted  that  I 
should  never  go  out  without  outriders  and  four 
horses,  and  that  I  should  have  a  groom  of  the  "^ 
chamber,  servants  for  the  baths,  and  a  set  of 
rowers  for  my  barge;  in  short,  every  thing  in  • 
the  highest  style  possible. 

"  I  was  glad  to  live  at  the  Lawn-house ;  but 
it  was  painful  to  me  to  assume  that  state 
which  he  reauired  of  me;  and  I  was  sorry 
that  he  could  suppose,  as  I  conclude  he  did, 
that  grandeur  could  make  me  amends  for  the 
want  of  domestic  happiness.  However,  as 
you  saw,  I  have  obeyed  him  d  la  lettre ;  and 
m  the  recovered  society  of  those  early  friends 
whom  I  neglected,  to  please  my  husband ; 
and  in  the  duties  which  my  great  wealth  en- 
tailed on  me;  and  in  the  cultivation  of  my 
mind,  and  the  little  talents  I  possess,  I  am  be- 
come, compared  to  what  I  have  been,  happy. 

"  But  never  can  I  forget  the  deplorable  error 
which  I  made  in  the  choice  of  a  husband ;  ne- 
ver forgrive  myself  my  determined  preference 
of  a  man  like  Sedley  Seymour. 

*•  It  was  not  only  my  perseverance  in  an  at- 
tachment which  my  parents  disapproved,  that 
weighed  heavily  on  my  conscience;  but  it 
was  my  own  want  of  a  proper  moral  sense  and 
of  a  virtuous  delicacy  in  not  feeling,  when  I 
heard  from  indisputable  authority  that  Sey- 
mour was  a  man  of  immoral  habits,  that  purity 
cannot  have  any  sympathy  with  impurity^  and 
that  innocence  ought  to  shrink  from  any  intimate 
association  with  vice. 

"  Seymour  might  be  belied,  his  faults  might 
be  exaggerated  ;  but  even  he  himself  did  not 
deny  that  his  temper  was  bad  and  his  con- 
duct dissolute.  Then  how  could  a  girl  of 
moral  habits  and  religious  restraints  think 
herself  justified  in  entrusting  the  guardianship 
of  her  happiness  to  a  man  of  a  most  detestable 
temper ;  and  of  her  morals  and  her*  religion 
to  a  sceptical  and  notorious  profligate ! 

"  But  my  fault  had  brought  its  punishment 
along  with  it ; — and  while  I  admitted,  I  hum- 
bly and  patiently  bowed  beneath  this  striking 
instance  of  retrioutive  justice. 

"  Little  now  remains  to  be  told,  except  that 
poor  Emily,  whom  I  frequently  see  here,  or 
at  her  own  house,  has  lost  her  child ;  an  event  I 
which,  under  the  circuroL«toxtfi«&  ^'l\w\%^s«^^^N 
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have  tried  to  convince  her,  was  not  greatly  to 
be  deplored.  She  has  engaged  the  affections 
of  a  worthy  young  man  with  a  good  fortune, 
in  her  neighbourhood,  who  knows  her  story, 
and  whom  she  thinks,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, she  could  like;  but  while  Seymour  lives 
she  is  resolved  never  to  marry. 

And  he  does  live,  though  in  exile ;  lives 
too,  I  fear,  in  a  way  which  virtue  cannot  ap- 
prove; and  which,  therefore,  keeps  up  con- 
stantly in  me  that  pain  of  mind  which  I  felt  at 
first  learning  of  bis  dreadful  deviations  from 
moral  rectitude.  But  we  have  now  been  se- 
parated three  years ;  and  time,  which  insensi- 
oly  has  weakened  my  affection  for  him,  gra- 
dually will  weaken  mj  sorrow  for  his  sin. 

He  sometimes  wntes  to  me,  and  now  he 
rarely  mentions  Emily ;  but  his  last  letter  was 
written  in  such  a  tone  of  despondency,  that  if 
he  wishes  to  see  me,  I  intend  to  go  0ver  to 
him. 

**  Now,  dear  Mrs.  Derville,  can  you  wonder 
that  I  was  wounded  at  your  hesitating  to  re- 
turn, for  any  empty  pleasure  which  I  could 
offer  you,  to  such  a  husband  as  yours  1  Can 
you  wonder  that  my  eyes  reproved  you,  when 
I  also  found  that  beloved  husband  expected 
youl  And  can  you  be  surprised,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  would  exchange  all  my  possessions, 
large  as  they  are,  for  such  a  home  as  yours  1 

"  From  the  indulgence  of  virtuous  affections^ 
and  from  them  alone^  can  flow  the  happiness  of 
life ;  and  mine,  all  glowing  as  they  are,  have 
been  thrown  back  upon  my  heart,  to  consume 
it  with  its  own  fires. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  assure  yon,  that 
though  I  wished,  when  I  discovered  certain 
feelings  in  you,  to  tell  you  the  real  situation  of 
the  woman  whom  you  envied,  and  to  show 
you  the  dessaus  des  caries^  I  could  not  prevail 
on  myself  to  unveil  my  husband^s  faults  so 
completely  to  any  one,  and  1  resolved  to  for- 
bear. But  when  I  beheld  you  afterwards  as 
the  preserver  of  my  life,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  show  my  gratitude  to  you  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way  possible;  and  I  humbly  hope,  that  in 
my  earnest  endeavour  to  do  my  duty  by  you,  J 
have  not  violated  the  duty  which  is  owing  even 
to  an  unworthy  husband.  But  it  is  only  under 
the  seal  of  the  strictest  secresy  that  I  give  you 
this  narrative ;  and  when  you  have  read  it  to 
your  husband  and  ^our  family,  find  some  op- 
portunity to  return  it  to  me  again. 

"  Louisa  Arlington." 

It  was.  not  without  many  interruptions  that 
Derville  read  this  manuscript.  Mrs.  Derville 
was  affected  even  to  agony  at  some  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  her  friend  ;  and  oAen  was  the  narra- 
tive laid  down,  while  Derville  indulged  him- 
self in  expressions  of  wonder  that  there  could 
be  such  a  husband — and  to  such  a  woman,*' 
added  his  son.  And  when  it  was  ended,  Mrs. 
Derville  wept  long  and  uncontrolledly,  not  so 
much  for  Mrs.  Arlington's  unhappiness,  as  for 


the  thankless  unconsciousness  of  her  own  hap- 
piness, which  she  had  herself  displayed. 

But  in  the  midst  of  her  self-upbraidings,  she 
was  consoled  by  the  hope  that  her  generous 
friend  had  not  admonished  in  vain ;  that  the 
remedy  was  efiicacious,  and  the  cure  complete ; 
and  that  if  Mrs.  Arlington  owed  her  life  to 
her,  she  was  likely  to  owe  a  much  greater  ob- 
ligation to  Mrs.  Arlington — the  security  of  her 
domestic  happiness. 

"Well,  Frederic,"  said  Mrs.  Derville, 
"and  what  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  Arlington 
now?" 

*'  Think  of  her  1  That  she  had  better  not 
come  to  Lovelands,"  he  replied  (wishing  to 
hide  a  great  deal  of  deeply  ^wakened  feeling 
under  a  little  veil  of  pleasantry.) 

**  Better  not  come  to  Lovelands  1"  they  all 
exclaimed.   "Why  not  1" 

"  Lest  I  should  fall  in  love  with  her ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  in  humble  imitation  of  her 
amiable  husband,  I  should  probably  say  to 
you,  Anna,  *Die,  madam,  oie!  as  the  only 
favour  you  can  now  do  me  !'  " 

"  Dear  papa,  I  am  sure  you  could  not  be  so 
wicked  !"  cried  Mary  Ann. 

"  No,  dear  child,  no ;  I  trust  I  could  not ; 
and  I  was  only  joking ;  but  it  was  a  bad  joke ; 
and  indeed  I  think  the  dreadful  state  of  this 
wretched  Mr.  Seymour's  mind  and  feelings,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  with  any  feeling  like  plea- 
santry—  but  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest 
commiseration."  And  he  went  on  to  say, 
that  though  Mrs.  Arlington  did  not  express 
much  on  the  subject,  he  was  convinced  that 
she  felt  a  great  deal ;  and  he  earnestly  hoped 
that  before  Mr.  Seymour  died,  and  his  life 
would  probably  not  be  long,  his  wife  might 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  re- 
pented of  his  sins. 

"  O  dear  papa,  if  he  could  but  hear  you 
preach !"  cried  Mary  Ann,  "  and  preach  that 
sermon  *  on  calling  sinners  to  repentance  !' " 

Derville  could  not  help  smiling  at  Mary 
Ann's  high  idea  of  his  powers  as  a  preacher ; 
and  her  observation  certainly  did  not  lessen  the 
fervour  of  her  mother's  kiss,  as  she  desired  her 
to  go  to  bed  directly,  for  it  was  past  eleven 
o'clock. 

"  Past  eleven  o'clock,  mamma,  and  I  still 
up  !  What  will  Mrs.  Arlington  say  when  she 
hears  itl"  Then,  with  her  little  heart  full  of 
pity  for  Mrs.  Arlington's  trials,  and  of  self-im- 
portance to  think  she  had  a  secret  entrusted  to 
her  which  she  must  impart  to  no  one,  Mary 
Ann  went  to  her  chamber  for  the  first  time  in 
hei  life  in  a  slow  foot's  pace. 

Sally  was  surprised,  and  asked  if  she  was 
unwell;  but  Mary  Ann  consequentially  re- 
plied, "  No^only  thoughtful ;"  and  as  she 
saw  she  had  excited  Sally's  curiosity,  she  was 
good-naturedly  sorry  that  she  could  not  impart 
to  her  usual  confidant  all  the  interesting  things 
she  had  heard. 

The  next  day  they  all  wrote  to  Mrs.  Arling^ 
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ton ;  bat  Mrs.  Denrille^s  letter  was  Plotted  with 
many  precious  teart^  as  her  kind  monitor 
thought  them. 

That  evening  brought  a  hamper  from  Lon- 
don directed  for  Mrs.  Derville,  containing  a 
breakfast-set,  and  a  duplicate  of  every  conve- 
nience for  the  table  and  in  the  breakfast-room, 
which  Mrs.  Derville  had  admired  at  the  Lawn- 
house  ;  and  with  it  came  the  following  letter 
from  Mrs.  Arlington,  dated 

"  London. 

"  When  you  receive  the  memorial  of  your 
absent  friend,  which  this  accompanies,  I  shall 
be  on  my  road  to  my  poor  husband.  He  has 
had  a  fit ;  and  I  am  informed  by  a  friend  on 
whom  I  can  depend,  that  he  is  in  a  declining 
state,  and  has  removed  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  to  Boulogne,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
s^a  air.  He  adds  also  that  he  is  living  there 
in  poor  lodgings,  and  has  not  good  attendance. 
You  will  suppose  therefore  that  I  have  not 
hesitated  one  moment  to  set  off  for  Boulogne. 
I  shall  take  a  house,  and  give  the  invalid  an 
invitation  to  remove  to  it  if  he  choses.  Fare- 
well !   All  p^ood  attend  you  ! 

•*  Your  kind  letters  beguiled  me  of  no  un- 
pleasing  tears;  you  all  felt  and  wrote  as  I 
knew  you  would,  and  wished  you  should,  feel 
and  write ;  and  1  wear  in  *  my  heart's  core* 
dear  Mary  Ann's  assurance  that  she  would 
now  never  go  to  steep  till  she  had  prayed  God 
to  bless  and  comfort  poor  dear  Mrs.  Arlington. 

'*  Once  more  farewell !  I  will  write  to  you 
as  soon  as  I  am  landed. 

**  Ever  your  grateful  L.  A." 

She  kept  her  word,  and  Mrs.  Derville  re- 
ceived the  following  letter,  dated 

"  Boulogne. 

"  My  journey  was  short,  my  voyage  pros- 
perous, and  I  am  here  in  the  largest  house  I 
could  procure,  and  in  the  most  airy  situation 
possible.  By  this  time  my  husband  knows  I 
am  at  Boulogne ;  and  while  I  am  writing  to 
you,  I  am  anxiously  awaiting  the  result.  I 
hear  he  is  very  ill,  and  ordered  to  the  south  of 
France  as  soon  as  he  can  be  moved. 

"It  will  gratify  you  to  learn  that  I  have 
most  unexpectedly  met  at  Boulogne  some  dis- 
tant relations  of  my  mother,  and  once  dear 
friends  of  mine  —  Lady  Arlington  and  her 
daughters.  Her  youngest  son,  now  her  only 
one,  is  also  here ;  —  they  are  on  their  way  to 
Paris  and  to  Rome ;  but  will  not  proceed  while 
Mr.  Seymour  is  in  his  present  state.  ^ 

"My  ambassador  to  my  poor  husband  is 
returned.  He  was,  I  find,  much  affected  at 
hearing  of  my  arrival,  and  at  receiving  my 
message.  He  accepts  my  inritation,  and  I 
am  now  eoing  to  superintend  his  removal  hi- 
ther. On,  what  an  interview  !  and  what  new 
trials  await  me ! 

'*  Pray  for  me,  Mr.  Derville !  pray  for  me ! 
I  will  write  again  in  a  day  or  two. 

^  '         «L.  A." 


Her  next  letter  ran  thus : 

"Do  not  expect  me  to  describe  our  first 
meeting !  I  cannot  do  it.  Such  a  change  in 
his  appearance !   Old  !  emaciated  !  wan  ! 

"  We  mored  him  at  last  without  much  in- 
convenience to  himself,  and  I  had  the  comfort 
to  see  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  every 
one's  suggestions  and  management  but  mine. 
Still  this  little  pleasure  was  soon  forgotten  in 
a  great  pain  which  he  inflicted. 

"  When  he  was  settled  in  my  house,  and 
laid  in  his  new  and  comfortable  bed,  he  called 
me  to  him,  and  said, 

" '  I  suppose,  Louisa,  you  wish  me  to  be- 
lieve you  came  hither  only  on  my  account  V 

"  *  f  never  wish  you  to  believe  what  is  false 
—you  know  I  do  not ;  and  1  did  come  hither 
merely  on  your  account.' 

" '  O  fy !  Do  you  pretend  to  tell  me  you 
did  not  know  Sir  Henry  Arlington  was  here  V 
— (Sir  H.  Arlington  is  that  early  lover  of 
mine  whom  I  mentioned  to  you.) 

"  •  i  did  not  know  it ; — but  1  am  ashamed,' 
I  added,  *  of  you  for  asking  such  a  (|uestion, 
and  of  myself  for  deigning  to  reply  to  it.  You 
know  enough  of  me  to  be  sure  that  I  came 
hither  merely  on  your  account,  and  that  Sir 
Henry  Arlington  is  the  last  man  whom  I 
should  have  sought.' 

"  At  this  moment,  sent  for  by  my  husband 
I  found.  Sir  Henry  Arlington  entered  the 
room,  and  bat  for  my  earnest  entreaties  he 
would  have  told  him  his  suspicions  and  my 
answer ;  however,  he  did  for  once  obey  me  ; 
but  he  talked  at  us  during  Sir  Henry's  whole 
visit.  No  proof  this  of  any  improvement  in 
his  temper  and  feelings;  but  I  expect  some 
good  to  result  from  his  daily  intercourse  with 
my  excellent  relation.  He  is  always  wish  in? 
for  Sir  Henry  to  be  with  him  ;  and  for  rational 
piety  and  powers  of  arguing  I  know  not  his 
equal,  and  I  feel  less  wretched  than  I  did. 
Farewell !  My  next  will  tell  you  that  we  are 
going  to  Nice,  or  that  all  is  over. 

"  Yours  ever." 

The  phrase  "  all  is  over  "  was  written  in 
an  almost  illegible  hand,  and  blotted  with  a 
tear.  Soon  aher  came  another  letter,  begin- 
ning— 

"  M  %9  over — ^bot  do  not  ask  particulars  of  a 
scene  which,  though  I  can  never  forget,  I  can 
never  describe !  Still  it  had  for  me  much  of 
comfort.  Such  remorse !  such  an  agonized 
consciousness  of  his  own  cruelty  to  me,  and 
my  forbearance  !  Oh,  may  that  Bein^  whom 
he  so  long  and  deeply  offended,  forgive  him 
as  I  have  done ! 

"  It  will  be  long  ere  you  and  I  meet  again, 
my  dear  friends;  for  my  health  is  delicate, 
apd  recjuires  milder  air,  and  my  mind  wants 
the  relief  of  change  of  scene.  I  shall  there- 
fore accompany  Lady  Arlington  and  her  daugh- 
ters to  Rome ;  and  remain  en  attendant  with 
Fanny  Arlington  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pa- 
ris, till  the  rest  are  ready  to  set  ofif  for  Italy, 
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where  Sir  Henry  will  join  as  some  months 
hence. 

^'I  will  write  to  yon  de  tempt  tn  tempt;  and 
pray  write  to  me  immediaiely  to  Pans,  potte 
retiarUe.    Farewell ! 

^  Ever  yours  in  much  affection, 

"  L.  A." 

"Poor  thing!"  exclaimed  Derville,  when 
he  had  finished  reading  this  letter  aloud  to  his 
weeping  wife,  who  entered  into  all  his  feel- 
ings on  the  occasion.  But  Jane  and  Lionel 
were  more  inclined  to  call  Mrs.  Arlington 
happy,  and  rejoice  in  her  liberation  from  ties 
so  painful  and  unworthy  of  her.  Still,  check- 
ed by  their  mother^s  tears  and  father^s  excla- 
mation, they  remained  silenL 

But  Mary  Ann  said,  *♦  Poor  thing  !  Papa, 
do  you  call  Mrs.  Arlington  poor  now,  wiien 
she  has  no  longer  that  cruel  man  to  torment 
her  1  Surely,  papa,  this  is  one  of  those  losses 
which  I  have  heard  you  call  gains !" 

It  is  so  to  Mrs.  Arlington,  certainly ; — ^but 
then  she  has,  ray  dear,  a  painful  habit  of 
thinking  of  the  interests  of  others  as  well  as 
of  her  own ;  and  I  am  sure  that  she  would 
have  wished  it  had  been  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence, that  her  erring  husband  had  been 
spared  for  years  of  penitence  and  amendment. 
Besides,  under  its  best  circumstances,  a 
death-bed  is  an  awfiil  and  affecting  scene; 
and  as  the  final  separation  even  of  those  who 
have  not  lived  in  love,  though  connected  by 
the  closest  ties,  is  a  trying  moment,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  this  poor  lady's  letter,  that  the 
death-bed  scene  of  her  husband  was  a  trial  to 
her  indeed — looking  back  as  she  must  have 
'done  to  his  progress  through  this  world,  and 
forward  to  him  to  the  world  to  come.  There- 
fore, Mary  Ann,  I  repeat  my  epithet  of  *  poor 
thing !'  and  when  I  write  to  your  munificent 
friend,  I  shall  not  congratulate  her  on  her  re- 
covered freedom  and  the  loss  of  a  tormentor, 
but  condole  with  her  on  this  last  serious 
affliction.  However,  Mary  Ann,  I  hope  that 
this  is  really  the  last ;  and  that,  when  the  re- 
collection of  her  recent  suffering  is  in  a  degree 
passed  away,  her  days  to  come  will  be  as 
happy  as  we  wish  them  to  be.*' 

At  this  moment  a  meaning  look  and  an  in- 
telligent smile  passed  between  Lionel  and 
Jane;  and  little  Mary  Ann  said,  *M  wonder 
whether  poor  Mrs.  Arlington  will  marry  again, 
papa!" 

Derville  had  observed  the  look  and  smile, 
and  was  amused  at  Mary  Ann's  conscious 
comment  on  them ;  but  he  only  replied,  these 
are  early  times  yet,  Mary  Ann,  to  form  any 
conjectures  on  that  subject;  but  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton seems  so  formed  to  shine  both  as  a  wife 
and  mother,  that,  if  there  be  a  man  of  her  ac- 
quaintance really  deserving  of  her,  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  that  she  was  married  again." 

I  should  be  glad  also  to  see  her  again," 
said  Mrs.  Derville,  and  I  shall  think  it  long 
till  she  returns  from  Italy." 


And  ha^  she  been  a  less  h^ppy  woman, 
Mrs.  Derville  would  have  found  the  time  long 
indeed ;  for  a  twelvemonth  passed  away,  and 
still  Mrs.  Arlington  remained  abroad;  and 
though  she  wrote  twice  or  thrice  during  that 
periw,  she  did  not  talk  of  returning ;  while 
every  letter  betokened  increasing  cheerfulness. 

Mrs.  Derville,  meanwhile,  had  experienced 
a  conscious  improvement  in  her  manner  of 
considering  her  lot  in  life,  and  every  thing 
which  surrounded  her,  in  consequence  of  the 
contrast  which  she  bad  been  enabled  to  draw 
between  her  humble  sphere  of  worldly  action 
and  Mrs.  Arlington's  splendid  state,  and  her 
happiness  was  increased  also  by  the  -birth  of 
another  son. 

But  though  Mrs.  Derville  had  not  only 
ceased  to  wish  for  improvements  in  the  fur- 
niture and  decorations  of  the  parsonage,  and 
was  ever  eager  to  express  her  entire  content- 
ment, her  attentive  and  grateful  husband  had 
not  forgotten  her  wishes ;  and  he  was  the  more 
willing  to  remember  them,  when  he  found  she 
had  forgotten  them  herself. 

Accordingly  a  cart  stopped  at  the  door  one 
day,  laden  with  packages,  iust  anived  by  the 
wagon  from  London,  which  were  all  directed 
to  Mrs.  Derville. 

**Some  new  proof,  I  suppose,"  said  she, 

of  Mrs.  Arlington's  graterul  remembrance ; 
but  I  had  rather  she  had  sent  me  word  that 
she  was  coming  home  and  hither." 

Derville  smiled,  and  assisted  to  unpack  the 
goods.  They  consisted  of  a  set  of  neat,  light, 
small  mahogany  chairs  with  leather  bottoms, 
fitted  for  a  dining-room,  and  meant  to  replace 
the  large  and  heavy  ones  of  which  Mrs.  Der- 
ville had  complained ;  and  a  pair  of  ekaita 
longuet,  to  replace  the  cumbrous  sofa.  There 
were  also  curtains  and  a  carpet  proper  for  a 
dining-room. 

Mrs.  Derville  was  gratified  at  the  supposed 
attention  of  her  new  friend,  though  her  pride 
was  a  little  wounded  at  a  second  obligation  of 
this  nature;  and  she  beheld  the  handsome  giA 
with  feelings  almost  quiet  enough  to  disap- 
point her  husband. 

"  Well,  Anna,"  said  he,  "  do  you  not  ad- 
mire these  pretty  things,  that  yon  say  so 
litUe!"       ^    '  * 

yes!  they  are  all  that  I  conld  have 
wished  for;  but  I  do  not  like  to  receive  so 
many  expensive  presents,  and  from  the  same 
person.— Mrs.  Arlington  does  too  much  to 
oblige  me." 

Is  Mrs.  Arlington  then  the  only  person 
living,  Anna,  who  wishes  to  give  you  pleasure, 
that  you  fancy  every  present  and  every  atten- 
tion to  your  wants  must  come  from  herV* 

The  tone  of  gentle  reproach  in  which  this 
was  uttered,  corrected  by  the  smile  of  placid 
affection,  instantly  explained  the  truth  to  the 
now  delighted  Mrs.  Derville ;  her  conntenance 
lighted  up  with  the  liveliest  joy,  and  with 
eyes  sparkling  through  tears,  she  exclaimed. 
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Oh !  I  UDderetand  it  all  now !  and  the  only 
drawback  to  my  pleasure  is,  that  yoa  should 
have  remembered  those  moments  of  weakness 
in  me  which  I  had  tried  to  make  you  forget.'* 
I  can  never  forget  any  thing  you  do  or 
say,  Anna.  The  record  of  affection  is  written 
on  brass ;  and  if  they  were  moments  of  weak- 
ness, they  were  very  excusable  ones,  and  oh ! 
how  amply  have  they  been  atoned  for  !*' 

This  was  a  pleasure  of  the  heart  which  the 
rich  Mrs.  Arlington  might  have  envied  her 
poorer  friend ;  and  never  did  she  superintend 
the  arrangement  of  any  of  her  splendid  furni- 
ture with  half  the  delight  which  Mrs.  Derville 
experienced,  while  arranging  those  proofs  of 
a  ntuband'M  love.  But  I  must  own,  tliat  when 
the  sofa  was  removed,  whose  merits,  once 
forg:otten  and  despised,  her  husband  had  so 
feelingly  related  and  recalled,  Mrs.  Derville, 
overcome  by  a  variety  of  recollections,  burst 
into  tears. 

It  was  removed  into  Derville's  study ;  and 
hit<  wife  assured  him  that  she  really  believed 
she  should  still  find  it  a  more  comfortable 
couch  than  her  new  one.  Very  likely,"  he 
replied;  *^as  a  homely  old  friend,  who  has 
been  endeared  to  us  by  the  tender  recollections 
of  childhood,  is  oflen  more  welcome  to  us 
than  the  more  brilliant  friend  of  later  years.** 

Mrs.  Arlington  had  now  been  abroad  a  year 
and  six  months,  and  Lionel  had  returned  to 
college  for  the  second  time ;  Eustace  was  old 
enough  to  take  the  living  held  for  him ;  and 
Jane  and  he  were  on  the  point  of  marriage, 
when  Mrs.  Derville  received  a  letter  from  her 
absent  friend,  dated  London!'* 

The  date  alone  excited  universal  joy  in  the 
family  ;  but  when  the  letter  was  read,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  Mary  Ann  keep  her  trans- 
port in  any  bounds  at  first ;  for  it  announced 
that  Mrs.  Arlington  was  coming  to  Lovelands ! 
was  coming,  if  it  was  convenient  to  them,  to 
stay  a  month  !  And  Mary  Ann  bounded  out 
of  the  room  to  tell  the  conscious  Sally,  and 
even  the  unconscious  Ne^y,  that  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton was  coming !  and  coming  to  stay  a  month ! 

But  when  the  first  feelings  subsided,  it  was 
not  all  joy  to  Mrs.  Derville.  She  had  a  new 
baby,  and  was  a  nurse ;  and  she  was  afraid 
that  her  increased  avocations  would  make  it 
impossible  for  her  to  provide  for  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton's accommodation,  as  well  as  she  ought; 
and  she  began  again  to  wish  she  had  had  this 
convenience  and  the  other.  But  she  soon 
laughed  at  this  remnant  of  her  former  weak- 
ness ;  and,  remembering  what  sort  of  woman 
her  guest  was,  she  exclaimed  aloud,  though 
alone,  *^  What  folly !  when  I  know  Mrs.  Ar- 
lington, and  know  that  all  she  requires,  or  can 
value,  will  be  cordial  welcomes  from  hearts 
that  love  her  !'* 

The  day  before  she  intended  to  come,  Mrs. 
Arlington  wrote  to  say  that  she  would  arrive 
the  next  evening,  and  all  was  happy  prepara- 
tion and  expectation  at  Lovelands. 


•*It  is  very  strange,  but  very  true,**  said 
Derville  to  his  wife  and  children,  soon  after 
the  letter  came,  ^Uhat  though  you  have  all 
talked  of  Mrs.  Arlington,  and  of  her  beauty, 
with  unwearied  eloouence  and  delight,  you 
have  never  described  her  person  and  face  to 
me. — In  what  style  are  they  ?  For  there  are 
many  styles  of  beauty,  you  know.'* 

**  1  think,"  replied  Mrs.  Derville,  •*  her  fieice 
is  quite  Grecian ;  her  head  is  beautifully 
formed,  her  profile  straight,  and  she  always 
wears  her  very  long  black  hair,  simply  dressed, 
d  Paniique.  She  is  very  tall,  and  has  the 
finest  throat  and  shoulders,  the  finest  bust  I 
ever  saw ;  but  her  face  is  thin,  and  she  does 
not  look  happy,  and  her  cheek  is  pale ;  but 
were  she  at  all  fetter,  or  had  she  more  colour, 
she  would  not  be  near  as  attractive  or  as  inte- 
resting to  me  as  she  is  now." 

No  !*'  said  Derville,  looking  at  his  wife 
affectionately.  *'I  have  always  considered  a 
fine  bloom,  and  a  look  of  health,  as  great  im- 
provers of  female  beauty." 

**0h,  but  Mrs.  Arlington  does  not  look 
sickly,  father,"  cried  Jane.  She  has  no  co- 
lour to  be  sure,  yet  she  is  not  pale;  and 
though  she  is  thin,  somehow — she  is  not  thin, 
father;  and  her  eyes  are  so  dark  and  beau- 
tiful !" 

Dark !"  said  her  mother,  "  dark  !  They 
are  grey,  a  blue-grey  in  a  strong  light ;  and  it 
is  the  full,  long  blacK  eyelash  that  makes  them 
seem  dark." 

"  Miserable  man  that  I  am  T'  cried  Derville 
in  a  most  pathetic  tone,  "  for  it  is  very  clear 
to  me  that  this. enchantress,  Mrs.  Arlington, 
has  bewildered  tlie  senses  of  my  poor  wife  and 
daughter,  and  thrown  a  spell  over  their  power 
of  vision.  One  says  her  eyes  are  dark,  the 
other  that  they  are  light;  then  Jane  talks  of 
paleness,  that  is  not  pale^and  thinness,  that 
IS  not  thin !" 

"  O  papa !  I  know  the  right  word,*'  cried 
Mary  Ann ;  **  Mrs.  Ariington  is  slender,  but 
not  lean." 

Well  said,  Mary  Ann;  and  what  height  is 
shel" 

O  papa !  she  is  very  tall — yet  no,  not  so 
very  tall — not  too  tall,  papa." 

**  That  is  not  so  well  said  ;  for  here  is  tall- 
ness,  that  is  not  tall;  and  the  result  of  your 
fine  descriptions,  ladies,  is,  that  to  be  able  to 
decide  what  Mrs.  Arlington  is,  I  must  see 
her ;  and  I  am  happy  to  think  she  comes  to- 
morrow." 

Oh !  with  what  pleased  yet  anxious  alacrity 
Mrs.  Derville  and  Jane,  with  Mary  Ann  assist- 
ing, prepared  and  adorned  Mrs.  Derville's  room 
and  dressing-room  for  her  reception ! 

But  all  Uie  preparations  for  her  reception 
throughout  the  little  domains  of  Lovelands 
were  not  quite  finished,  and  Mrs.  Derville 
with  her  two  daughters,  not  expecting  Mrs. 
Arlington  for  an  hour  or  two,  had  walked  into 
the  village  to  bespeak  supplies  from  her  neigh- 
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hours,  in  case  she  wanted  them, — when  the 
guest  arrived,  and  Mr.  Derville  had  to  receive 
her  alone. 

She  came  without  state,  in  a  plain  travelling 
carriage  and  post-horses,  and  with  only  a  man 
and  maid. 

Mr.  Derville  thought  it  rather  awkward  to 
have  to  introduce  himself ;  but  he  felt  it  would 
be  very  necessary  to  say  "  I  am  Mr.  Derville," 
if  his  wife  and  daughters  had  described  him  to 
Mrs.  Arlington  as  ill  as  they  had  described  her 
to  him ;  for  when  he  beheld  a  fattish,  bloom- 
ing, young,  and  happy-looking  woman,  smil- 
ing as  she  drove  up  to  the  door,  he  could 
scarcely  believe  that  he  beheld  the  ♦*^pale," 
"  slender,"  and  **  unhappy-looking"  Mrs.  Ar- 
lington ;  and  as  he  gave  her  his  hand  to  assist 
her  to  alight,  after  she  said  conclude  I  see 
Mr.  Derville,"  a  meaning  smile  played  round 
his  mouth,  while  he  replied. 

Yes,  madam ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  you 
are  Mrs.  Arlington ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
hope  you  are." 

Mrs.  Arlington  blushed,  and  said,  I  sup- 
pose you  did  not  expect  to  see  such  a  fat,  ruddy 
woman  as  I  now  am ;  but  you  will  rejoice  to 
hear  that  what  I  have  lost  in  delicacy,  I  have 
gained  in  happiness." 

Derville*8  kind  reply  produced  another  from 
his  guest;  and  before  the  ladies  returned  Mrs. 
Arlington  almost  fancied  she  had  known  her 
host  for  years.  At  length  Mrs.  Derville,  walk- 
ing or  rather  running  along,  appeared  in  sight ; 
for  she  had  seen  the  carriage  wheels  and  knew 
her  guest  was  arrived. 

Derville  ran  out  to  meet  her,  while  the  two 
girls  bounded  past  him  into  the  house.  Poor 
Mrs.  Arlington !"  said  he, "  you  will  not  know 
her!" 

"  What !"  said  Mrs.  Derville,  turning  pale, 
"is  she  illl" 

**  No ;  but  she  has  lost  all  power  to  charm 
and  interest  you.  She  has  gained,  poor  wo- 
man, so  much  bloom  and  embom-poini^  and 
looks  so  happy,  and  so  brilliantly  beautiful !" 
Mrs.  Derville  had  no  time  to  reply ;  for  Mrs. 
Arlington  came  out  to  meet  her,  with  Mary 
Ann  hanging  on  one  arm,  and  Jane  on  the 
other,  and  looking  like  her  former  self;  for 
emotion  on  seeing  Mrs.  Derville,  from  the  re- 
membrance of  former  times,  made  her  cheek 
pale,  and  filled  her  eyes  with  tears, 

Derville  stayed  to  witness  the  first  meeting; 
then  beckoning  Jane  and  Mary  Ann  to  follow 
them,  he  lef^  the  ladies  alone. 

The  one  had  much  to  tell,  and  the  other 
much  to  inquire ;  nay,  both  had  inquiries  to 
make ;  and  Mrs.  Arlington  had  delicacy  of  tact 
enough  to  know  exactly  the  demands  which 
the  self-love  of  others  has  on  our  listening 
powers ;  and  she  could  enter  with  kind  readi- 
ness into  the  mother's  feeling,  when  Mrs. 
Derville  rose  and  said  —  "I  must  show  you 
my  baby."  Mrs.  Derville  had  a  great  mind 
to  ask  what  she  thought  of  her  husband  1  — 


but  her  courage  failed  her.  However,  as  if 
she  had  the  power  of  divining  her  friend's 
wishes,  and  true  benevoUtice  has  a  sort  of  di- 
vining power,  Mrs.  Arlington  said,  unasked, 
"  I  am  glad  you  were  not  here  when  I  arrived, 
as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted at  once  with  your  husband.— Admi- 
rable being!  —  His  person,  face  and  manner 
are  exactly  what  I  could  have  wished  those 
of  such  a  man  to  be. — Yes, — the  casket  is, 
indeed,  worthy  of  the  gem  which  it  holds." 

"  I  knew  you  would  think  so,"  faltered  dut 
the  delighted  wife;  and  her  joy  was  not  chill- 
ed on  hearing  that  the  baby  was  the  pride  of 
babies,  and  very  like  its  father. 

After  prayers,  and  before  they  separated  for 
the  night,  Mrs.  Arlington  said,  with  a  little 
blushing  hesitation,  "I  ouffht  to  have  con- 
fessed before  I  prayed,  only  that  I  am  not 
going  to  confess  any  thing  that  I  am  ashamed 
of.— -You— you  remember  I  invited  myself  to 
stay  here  a  whole  month." 

"  Yes,  and  we  hope  you  mean  to  keep  your 
word." 

"  I  do,  for  much  depends  on  it.  I  am  going 
to  be  married,  and  I  will  be  married  by  no  one 
but  you,  Mr.  Derville ;  and  in  this  abode  of 
wedded  happiness." 

"  We  have  had  our  suspicions  on  the  sub- 
ject," replied  Derville;  while  Mrs,  Dervilk, 
kissing  Mrs.  Arlington  afifectionately  as  she 
spoke,  said  fervently,  "  may  you  be  as  happy 
as  I  am !" 

Mrs.  Arlington  then  informed  her  anxious 
auditors^  that  Sir  Henry  Arlington  had  renew- 
ed his  addresses,  now  made  more  valuable  to 
her  from  years  of  tried  constancy,  and  the  con- 
sciousness she  had  how  much  her  parents  had 
wished  the  union,  and  that  with  her  whole 
heart  she  had  consented  to  be  his — "  and  he 
will  reach  the  neighbouring  watering-place 
to-night,"  she  added,  "which  is,  I  under- 
stand, near  enough  to  make  it  a  very  easy 
drive  for  him  hither  and  back  again."  And 
this  important  comipunication  being  made,  the 
happy  party  separated  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  Mary  Ann.  who  had  gone 
to  bed  before  this  disclosure,  was  informed 
that  Mrs.  Ariinston  was  going  to  be  married 
to  her  relation.  Sir  Henry  Arlington,  and  she 
was  excessively  anxious  to  know  what  sort 
of  a  looking  man  he  was.  Her  mother  and 
sister  had  the  same  curiosity ;  and  afler  they 
had  hinted  at  their  wish,  Mrs.  Arlington  told 
them  he  was  not  handsome  certainly,  but  had 
the  manner  and  look  of  a  gentleman ;  "  with, 
as  I  tell  him,"  said  she,  "the  inquiring  and 
penetrating  look  of  a  diplomat; — ^a  look  I  have 
observed  in  other  diplomats, — but  in  him,  as 
I  think,  at  least,  it  is  only  intelligent,  and  has 
no  mixture  of  cunning." 

"  Not  handsome  1"— cried  Mary  Ann,  hang- 
ing fondly  about  Mrs.  Arlington,  and  speax- 
ing  in  a  mournful  tone,  "  not  handsome !" 

"  No, — and  I  am  not  sore  that  you  will  not 
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think  him  old  and  ugly,^^  Mary  Ann  did  not 
reply,  but  turned  away  in  silence,  and  soon* 
after  she  was  heard  sobbing  violently. 

*•  What  is  the  matter,  Mary  Ann  1"  cried 
Mrs.  Derville,  —  and  it  was  a  minute  or  two 
before  she  could  sob  out,  can*t  bear  to 
think  that  Mrs.  Arlington  should  marry  an 
old  and  ugly  man!"  But  at  length  the  rea- 
sonings of  Mrs.  Arlington  and  of  her  mother, 
and  their  common-place  assui^ances,  that  wis- 
dom and  worth,  and  virtue  and  talents,  were 
far  better  things  in  a  man  than  personal  charms, 
quieted  Mary  Ann's  distress. 

Besides,  I  love  him,  —  nay,  I  am  in  love 
with  him,"  said  Mrs.  Arlington,  smiling. 

Still  I  wonder  you  should  fall  in  love  with 
a  man  that  is  old  and  ugly,"  said  Mary  Ann ; 

and  I  do  wonder  to  hear  mamma  say,  beauty 
is  of  no  value  in  a  man,  when  I  am  sure  she 
is  quite  proud  of  papa's  beauty." 

But  Mary  Ann,  I  am  far  more  proud  of 
your  father's  virtues,"  replied  Mrs.  Derville ; 
*'  and  as  I  see  you  are  not  quite  in  a  right  tem- 
per of  mind,  we  will  drop  this  subject  for  the 
present." 

The  next  morning  Derville  walked  over  to 
the  watering  place,  to  call  on  Sir  Henry  Ar- 
lington, hoping  to  prevail  on  him  to  return 
wiUi  him  to  dinner;  and  Sir  Henry  drove 
Derville,  and  a  friend  of  his  own  who  was 
with  him,  to  Lovelands  in  his  curricle,  just 
time  enough  to  dress  before  the  last  bell  rung. 

But  when  Mary  Ann  heard  Sir  Henry  was 
come,  it  was  impossible  for  Sally,  or  Jane,  to 
persuade  her  to  go  down,  so  great  was  her 
dread  of  seeing  the  ugly  lover  of  her  dear, 
beautiful  Mrs.  Arlington,  and  so  sure  was  she 
that  she  should  hate  the  sight  of  him.  At 
length,  however,  Jane  insisted  on  leading  her 
into  the  parlour. 

As  there  were  two  strangers,  Mary  Ann  did 
not  know  which  was  the  dreaded  Sir  Henry. 
But  she  did  not  venture  to  look  at  either,  and 
in  an  a>irkward,  sheepish  manner,  wholly  un- 
usual to  her,  she  seated  herself  on  the  corner 
of  a  chair,  and  began  playing  with  her  fingers. 

Sir  Henry  now  by  accident  dropped  his 
glove,  and  Mrs.  Derville  desired  Mary  Ann  to 
pick  it  up.  She  did  so  in  such  confusion  that 
she  dropped  it  again  ;  and  as  Sir  Henry  also 
stooped  for  it,  their  heads  knocked  against 
each  other. 

Mary  Ann  felt  no  pain  whatever  from  the 
blow ;  but  even  if  she  had,  she  must  have 
been  pleased  with  the  sweet  and  kind  tone  in 
which  the  stranger  hoped  he  had  not  hurt  her; 
seating  himself,  and  gently  dragging  her  to 
him  as  he  spoke.  The  voice  and  action  en- 
couraged her  so  much,  that  she  looked  up  and 
assured  him  that  she  was  not  hurt  at  all.  The 
stranger,  as  she  did  so,  regarded  her  with  a 
smile  of  pleasure  and  approbation,  which 
made  the  conscious  Maij  Ann  cast  her  eyes 
on  the  ground ;  but  again  she  turned  to  look 
at  those  bright  eyes  and  that  fine  countenance. 
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I  think  I  can  guess  your  name,"  whisper- 
ed Sir  Henry. 
*^  Oh !  no,  that  I  am  sure  you  cannot." 
**  Oh  !  yes,  you  are  Mary  Ann." 
Yes,  to  be  sure  you  knew  I  was  not  Jane, 
because  she  is  a  woman,  and  so  you  thought 
J  must' be  Mary  Ann;  but  I  can't  guess  who 
you  are ;  all  that  I  know  is,  that  you  are  not 
Sir  Henry  Arlington." 
*•  And  how  do  you  know  that  1" 
Oh !  because,  because  I  do  know,  but  I 
shall  not  tell." 
**  Well,  if  I  am  not  he,  who  isl" 
Oh !  that  gentleman  at  the  window,  to  be 
sure,  talking  to  papa !"   Then  looking  at  Sir 
Henry  earnestly,  she  added,    Oh !  no,  I  am 
sure  you  cannot  be  Sir  Henry  Arlington." 

What  can  she  mean  1"  asked  Sir  Henry 
of  the  pleased  Mrs.  Arlington. 

Come  hither,  Mary  Ann,  and  tell  me  in 
my  ear,  why  you  are  so  sure  that  cannot  be 
Sir  Henry  1" 

Because,"  speaking  in  her  ear,  because 

frou  told  me,  I  might  think  him  old  and  ugly 
ooking,  and  that  gentleman  is  auite  hand- 
some and  looks  so  good  and  so  gooa-natured !" 

**And  it  is,  perhaps,  because  he  looks  so 
good  and  so  good-natured,  that  you  think  him 
handsome;  for  I  assure  you  that  is  Sir  Henry 
Arlington." 

O  dear !  I  am  so  glad !"  cried  the  affec- 
tionate child,  returning  to  Sir  Henry. 
"  Glad  of  what,  Mary  Ann?" 
**  That  you  are  really  Sir  Henry." 
And  not  long  afler,  on  Sir  Henry's  asking 
how  Nelly  did,  Mary  Ann  told  him  there  was 
time  enough  to  go  and  see  Nelly  and  her  pup- 
pies and  the  rabbits  before  dinner;  and  as  Sir 
Henry  was  kind  enough  to  indulge  her  wish, 
dinner  was  actually  on  the  table  before  Sir 
Henry  returned,  leading  the  delighted  Mary 
Ann  by  the  hand. 

Sir  Henry  made  himself  equally  agreeable 
to  the  mother  as  to  the  younger  daughter ;  for 
he  nursed  the  baby  as  well  as  she  did,  and  de- 
clared that  though  he  loved  all  babies,  he 
thought  hers  was  the  loveliest  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  impossible  afler  this,  that  Sir 
Henry  could  have  a  fault  in  Mrs.  Derville's 
eyes ;  and  Derville  soon  learned  to  value  him 
on  surer  ground,  on  his  rational  piety,  his 
highly  cultivated  mind,  his  talents,  his  temper, 
and  his  active  virtues. 

One  day  Mrs.  Arlington  took  Mrs.  Derville 
aside,  and  said,  A  living  in  my  gift,  of  at 
least  a  thousand  per  annum,  is  now  vacant ; 
and  I  will  present  your  husband  to  it,  or  your 
son,  or  whichever  you  please." 

'*  My  son,  by  all  means,"  she  replied,  "  I 
do  not  hesitate  one  moment ;  for  indeed  I  have 
profited  by  your  kind  admonitions,  and  have 
now  no  wish  ungratified." 

**  Not  for  yourself,  perhaps,  but  you  may 
have  for  your  children ;  therefore  Mr.  Derville 
shall  hold  it  for  Lionel  till  he  is  old  enough  to 
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take  it;  and  if  you  choose  to  lay  by  the  in- 
come of  it,  it  will  enable  you  to  add  conside- 
rably to  your  fortune  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
And  Lionel  may  be  his  father's  curate.** 
This  point  being  settled,  Mrs.  Arlington 
frankly  asked  Mrs.  Derville,  Whether  she 
and  her  husband  were  pained  or  pleased  with 
her  presumption,  in  having  dared  to  show  her 
sense  of  the  service  Mrs.  Derville  had  done 
her,  by  a  pecuniary  donation  to  her  child.** 
And  Mrs.  Derville  as  frankly  owned  that  they 
had  received  it  as  it  was  meant,  and  the  other 
gifls  too ;  but  that  the  idea  that  the  chairs,  &c. 
came  from  her,  had  been  painful  to  her. 

1  will  tell  you  why  1  asked,'*  said  Mrs. 
Arlington;  "I  wish  to  give  Jane  money  to 
buy  clothes  and  furniture,  but  I  was  afraid 
you  might  think  it  was  taking  a  liberty.  But 
you  see  I  must  do  something  for  her,  as  I  have 
given  Mary  Ann  money,  and  Lionel  a  living. 
And  really  during  my  residence  abroad  I  have 
not  spent  half  of  my  income,  and  have  more 
money,  therefore,  just  now  than  I  know  what 
to  do  with.  Do  then  assist  me  in  taking  a 
little  off  my  hands.** 

The  scruples  of  the  Dervilles  were  soon 
silenced ;  and  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Arlington 
enabled  the  young  couple  when  they  married, 
to  purchase  all  Uie  comforts,  even  comforts 
bordering  on  luxuries,  which  wealth  only  can 

Srocure.  But  previously  to  her  own  marriage, 
ane  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  being 
bridemaid,  with  the  delighted  Mary  Ann,  to 
their  beloved  Mrs.  Arlington,  who,  at  the  sim- 
ple church  of  Lovelands,  received  from  the 
nand  of  the  man  she  most  venerated^  that  of 
the  man  she  most  hved. 

Our  heroine*s  second  marriage  took  place 
under  hr  happier  auspices  than  had  attended 
her  first  No  consciousness  that  her  choice 
had  clouded  over  a  parent's  brow  with  fore- 
bodings of  wedded  misery,  now  occurred  to 
•damp  her  bridal  hopes ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
^he  Knew  that  could  her  parents  witness  what 
was  then  passing  on  earth,  their  warmest 
blessings  would  have  attended  a  union,  likely, 
they  would  have  believed,  to  fulfil  their  fond- 
est hopes. 

That  union  still  remains  blissful  and  un- 
broken, and  cemented  still  more  by  the  birth 
•of  two  children.  Lady  Arlington  has  also 
the  happiness  of  witnessing  that  of  Emily,  her 
husband's  innocent  victim,  who  is  well  and 
happily  married  to  the  lover  mentioned  some 
pages  "back.  But,  as  there  is  always  some 
drawback  on  human  felicity,  there  are  times 
^hen  Lady  Arlington  regrets  with  vain  but 
heartfelt  bitterness,  that  she  rejected  in  early 
lyouth  the -substance  for  the  shadow;  and,  by 
'  refusing  that  love  which  now  she  valued  as 
her  dearest  earthly  treasure,  had  not  only  de- 
prived an  idolizing^  parent  of  the  greatest  joy 
he  could  have  known,  that  of  witnessing  the 
happiness  of  an  only  child  ;  but  had  doomed 
J  him  to  tthe  iikter  agony  of  witnessing  that 


child's  misery.  And  while  these  thoughts  are 
uppermost  in  her  mind,  her  sense  of  happiness 
is  for  a  time  annihilated.  But  it  soon  revives 
to  ^11  its  force  again ;  and  whenever  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Lawn-house  now  meets  the  once 
envied  Mrs.  Derville,  she  has  a  pride  in  ex- 
claiming,   And  /  too  am  a%iFB  to  bb  eh- 

VlfiD." 


[In  compliance  with  the  detire  of  iti  author,  I  give  the 
following  narrative.] 

PROPOSALS  OF  MARRIAGE. 

**We  know  what  we  are;  but  know  not 
what  we  shall  be,**  said  the  poor  Ophelia; 
and  she  could  not  have  made  a  truer  ooserva- 
tion,  as  my  experience  tells  me,  had  she  been 
in  her  right  senses, — for  it  never  came  into  roy 
head  to  suspect  that  I  should  turn  author.  And 
still  I  think  it  an  odd  fancy  in  me ;  especially 
as  my  story  is  a  true  one,  and  I  am  the  real 
hero  of  it.  However,  narrate  it  I  will,  as  my 
ambition  now  is  to  be  a  writer;  and  if  that 
ambition  should  go  on  to  increase,  I  shall  pro- 
bably be  a  published  writer  too;  for  I  think 
by  means  or  some  scribbling  man  or  woidan 
of  my  ac<{uaintance,  I  shall  be  able,  if  I  wish 
it,  to  get  into  print. 

I  shall  be  very  careful  to  avoid  in  my  own 
tale  whatever  has  distressed  me  in  the  stories 
of  others.  Therefore,  though  I  would  on 
no  account  tell  the  reader  my  own  real  name, 
that  of  my  family,  or  of  any  one  person  al- 
luded to,  I  will  not  talk  of  Mr,  D  or  Lady 

C  ,  but  I  will  give  each  person  as  pretty 

a  sounding  name  as  I  can  think  of;  and  some- 
times perhaps  it  will  be  appropriate  to  the  cha- 
racter. 

To  begin  then  with  myself. 

At  the  time  I  am  writing  this,  L  am  a 
healthy  man  of  sixty-four;  and  am  well 
known  in  the  fashionable  world  as  the  Ho- 
nourable Tynley  Tresgothic,  a  very  rich  old 
bachelor,  the  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Old- 
worth  ;  consequently  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
have  long  been  the  object  of  matrimonial  spec- 
ulations to  virgins  of  ton,  who  have  been  twen- 
ty years  at  least  expecting  the  right  man  to 
appear; — and  to  comely  widows  of  a  certain 
age,  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  living 
beyond  their  income.  Whether  therefore  I 
am  still  a  bachelor,  or  whether  I  am  going  to 
marry,  will  be  seen  during  the  progress  of 
these  memoirs. 

But  I  fear  that  when  I  said  above  I  would  not 
do  what  has  always  annoyed  me  in  the  stories 
of  other  people,  I  exceeded  the  strict  truth ; 
for  I  am  aisappointed  myself  when  a  particu- 
lar description  is  not  given  of  the  face,  per- 
son, and  dress  of  the  hero  and  heroine ;  but  I 
cannot  summon  up  courage  to  describe  my 
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own.  All  I  can  do,  however,  I  will.  I  will 
say  that  I  am  tall,  florid,  younff-looking  for 
my  age,  as  I  am  told,  and  not  by  ray  glass 
alone ;  that  my  usual  costume  is  a  bottle-green 
coat ;  that  through  all  the  variations  of  fashion 
I  have  worn  white  silk  stockings,  and  light 
kerseymere  breeches,  with  knee  and  shoe- 
buckles  ;  and  that  my  hair,  which  has  only 
lately  been  cropped  close  to  my  head,  (till 
now  that  it  is  white  with  age,)  has  always 
been  lightly  powdered.  I  have  never  worn  a 
wig,  except  when  1  was  a  child  ; — and  I  am 
hanging  up  at  Oldworth  Castle,  in  a  complete 
suit  of  light  blue  velvet,  a  wig,  a  sword,  and 
a  hat  under  my  arm,  in  all  the  consequence  of 
ten  years  old.  Let  me  add,  that,  such  as  I 
have  described  myself,  I  am  usually  to  be 
seen  every  night  of  a  favourite  opera,  at  the 
comer  of  the  third  row  in  the  pit,  on  the  side 
of  la  prima  dbnmi  ;^that,  habited  in  a  loose 
great-coat,  I  may  also  be  seen  when  a  favour- 
ite actor  or  actress  plays,  in  the  third  row  of 
the  pit  at  Drary-lane  or  Covent Garden; — and 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
fashionable  assembly  in  London  to  which  I 
am  not  invited,  and  where  I  am  not  common- 
ly to  be  met  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Reader,  if  thou  art  a  young  man  or  woman 
of  fashion,  thou  must  have  met  me  very  often ; 
and  when  thou  hast  read  this  tale,  I  suspect 
that  thou  wouldst  not  be  sorry  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  me,  shouldst  thou  be  in  the  sit- 
uation of  which  it  treats.  But  I  beg  thy  par- 
don, for  I  feel  that  I  am  talking  a  great  deal  to 
little  purpose,  and  already  deserving  the  re- 
proach or  garrulous  old  age— Now  then  to  get 
on  with  my  story. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  am  a  frequenter 
of  fashionable  assemblies,  and  they  are  often 
enlivened  by  fine  music,  from  professors  and 
public  singers,  or  by  pleasing  performances, 
chiefly  vocal  from  amateurs.  But  these  latter 
performers  rarely  exhibit  except  in  small  se- 
lect parties,— and  of  such  parties  I  am  very 
fond. 

In  these  meetings,  which  ^re  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  not  only  of  acquaintances  but 
of  intimacy,  a  friend  presented  me  to  Lady 
Mary  Lovely,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Vaurien,  who  had  charmed  me  by 
her  beauty,  her  manner,  and  her  voice,  and  I 
found  her  conversation  equal  to  them.  She 
had  also  another  charm  for  me — her  name  was 
Mary. 

Lady  Mary  was  not  slow  to  discover  the 
favourable  impression  which  she  had  made ; 
and  she  tried  to  increase  it  by  the  kindest 
smiles  and  most  flattering  attention.  But,  as 
I  am  really  no  coxcomb,  I  was  not  weak 
enough  to  believe  that  this  fine  young  woman 
had  any  intention  of  being  Lady  Mary  Tres- 
gothic.  But  the  world  thought  otherwise; 
and  Lord  Lawless, — a  man  of  my  own  age,  but 
whose  hair  was  of  a  fine  purplish  Brown,  with 
whiskers  of  the  same  colour;  and  with  cheeks 


couleur  de  rose,  but  whose  knees  tottered  under 
him,  and  whose  legs  were  like  spindles, — 
was  seen  to  turn  as  pale  as  he  could  turn, 
whenever  I  approached  Lady  Mary.  For 
Lord  Lawless  was  her  declared  lover,  and 
highly  approved  of  by  Lord  and  Lad^  Vau- 
rien, who  had  twelve  children,  expensive  ha- 
bits, an  embarrassed  fortune,  and  no  principle. 
But  with  this  expected  sacrifice  of  herself  to 
the  wants  of  her  selfish  parents  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted durinfir  the  first  weeks  of  my  inti- 
macy with  Lady  Mary,  though  I  soon  disco- 
vered that  she  was  unhappy ;  and  several  timfes 
I  had  seen  her  start,  change  colour,  cast  an 
inquiring,  anxious  glance  round  the  room,  or 
through  the  folding  doors  that  led  from  one 
room  to  the  other,  and  then  fall  into  complete 
abstraction  seemingly  from  all  external  ob- 
jects. At  these  times  I  used  to  say  to  my- 
self, «'  Poor  girl,  I  fear  she  is  in  love !"  And 
I  ceased  to  wonder,  as  I  had  often  done  be- 
fore, at  Lady  Mary*s  being  unmarried  at  the 
age  of  three-and-twenty. 

Who  the  object  of  her  aflfections  was  I  had 
yet  to  learn ; — but  I  was  soon  enabled  to  dis- 
cover. 

One  evening  Lady  Mary  was  in  vain  jo/i- 
eited,  by  the  lady  of  the  house  and  myself, 
and  commanded  by  her  mother  to  sing  a  little 
ballad  in  which  she  particularly  excelled. 
But  she  resolutely  refused  to  comply,  urging 
her  utter  inability.  Our  hostess  and  I,  seeing 
her  unusually  pale  and  agitated,  desisted  from 
our  suit ;  but  Lady  Vaurien  said  to  her,  in  a 
low  voice,  Foolish,  obstinate  girl ;  I  know 
why  you  cannot  sing  it." 

Then  I  wonder,  madam,  you  should  ask 
me." 

And  the  angry  mother  turned  away,  giving 
her  the  look  of  a  fiend ;  while  I,  full  of  pity, 
wonder,  just  indignation,  and  affectionate  cu- 
riosity, sat  down  by  Lady  Mary. 

O  mother — yet  no  mother !"  I  almost  au- 
dibly murmured;  and  I  looked  at  my  trem- 
bling neighbour  with  such  interest  expressed 
on  my  countenance,  that  the  poor  thing  was 
soothed,  though  affected,  and  said  to  me  in  a 
low  voice, 

"You  know  not  how  precious  to  me  the 
consciousness  of  your  friendship  is ;  for  indeed, 
dear  sir,  I  want  a  friend." 

At  this  moment  the  Honourable  Mr.  Meri- 
tal  passed  us ;  a  very  fine  young  man,  who 
liad  just  taken  orders.  As  be  left  the  room^ 
he  looked  baek,  and  his  eyes  met  those  of 
Lady  Mary.  The  glance  was  momentary; 
but  his  expression  could  not  be  mistaken — it 
was  that  of  love ;  and  when  I  turned  round  to 
see  what  effect  it  had  on  Lady  Mary,  I  found 
her  countenance  so  cleared  up !  and  though 
she  looked  thoughtful,  she  seemed  no  longer 
painfully  so.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  she 
said  to  me,  "  I  wish  you  would  have  the  good- 
ness to  go  and  see  whether  Arthur  Merital  he 
gone." 
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I  did  80 ;  and  returning  told  her  he  was 
then  going  down  stairs.  Immediately,  seeinff 
her  mother  coming  up  to  her  again,  she  said 
to  me  Mrith  a  very  meaning  smile,  I  can  sing 
now.*'  And  as  Lady  Vaurien  did  come  to 
persecute  her  into  compliance,  it  was  well  for 
tier  that  she  was  able  to  obey  her.  She  then 
sat  down  to  the  instrument,  and  sung  the  fol- 
lowing song,  though  not  with  a  very  steady 
Toice. 

I  give  the  words,  because  they  were  evi- 
dently descriptive  of  her  own  feelings ;  and  it 
was  cruel  in  her  mother  to  request  her  to  sing 
them  when  she  knew  Merital  was  within  hear- 
ing. 

SONO. 

T9  th§  Tmi«  tf  "  Voof  me  qoittas.** 

Yes,  we  must  part,  since  fate  has  so  decreed  it, 
And  far  I'll  rove,  my  fettered  heart  to  free ; 
Por  love  should  die  when  hope  no  more  can 
feed  it, — 

And  I  as  yet  too  fondly  think  on  thee. 

Nor  think  that  I*m  in  search  of  pleasure  roving ! 

By  thee  unshared,  all  joys  are  vain  to  me : 
I  ffo  in  hopes,  the  power  of  absence  provioff, 

I,  with  less  pain,  may  learn  to  thinlL  on  tnee. 

Judffe  by  thyself,  whene'er  the  past  recalling, 
Tny  pensive  memory  fondly  turns  to  me : 

Judee  by  thy  tears,  in  spite  of  manhood  falling, 
What  I  endure  whene'er  I  think  on  thee. 

But  Heaven  forbid  that  thou,  like  me,  shouldst 
languish ! 

So  well  I  love,  from  selfish  views  so  free ; 
I  wish  thee,  Henry,  ne'er  to  know  such  anguish, 
As  tears  my  heart  whene'er  I  think  on  thee." 

Well,  I  had  learned  three  things  that  even- 
ing. The  first  was,  to  think  ill  o?  Lady  Vau- 
rien ; — the  second,  that  Lady  Mary  was  not 
only  in  love,  but  was  beloved;  —  the  third, 
that  Arthur  Merital  was  the  lover ;  and  more- 
over, I  suspected  the  union  had  been  forbidden 
by  parental  authori^. 

I  also  recollected  with  no  small  pleasure, 
that  Lady  Mary  had  told  me  she  valued  my 
friendship,  and  that  she  wanted  a  friend. — 
Still,  though  I  had  reason  to  think  she  wished 
to  confide  m  me,  I  did  not  feel  myself  autho- 
rized to  solicit  her  confidence  sooner  than  she 
chose  to  ofifer  it;  and  week  succeeded  to  week, 
month  to  month,  and  I  met  Lady  Mary,  and 
saw  her  groW  thinner  and  thinner,  paler  and 
paler,  and  evidently  more  and  more  depressed, 
— yet  still  she  was  silent,  and  so  was  I,  on 
the  subject  of  her  apparent  uneasiness. 

Her  approaching  marriage  with  Lord  Law- 
less was  now  the  general  theme  of  conversa- 
tion ;  and  I  heard  that  he  had  bought  her  of 
her  mercenary  parents,  by  promising  to  pro- 
vide for  three  of  the  sons,  and  to  take  her 
without  any  dower,  then  or  in  future. 

How  great  was  my  indignation  at  this  intel- 
ligence ! 

I  could  understand  the  impropriety,  not  to 
call  it  madness,  of  a  union  between  two  noble 
beggars,  like  Merital  and  Lady  Mary ;  but  I 


thought  it  hardship  enough  for  two  such  ad- 
mirable young  persons  to  be  doomed  to  pine 
in  hopeless  love ;  and  to  force  Lady  Mary  to 
marry  one  man  while  her  heart  was  another's, 
appeared  to  me  the  climax  of  parental  cruelty ; 
— ^that  man,  too,  old,  dissolute,  and  hollow- 
hearted  ; — a  man  who  could  not,  I  was  sure, 
fulfil  Uie  promises  by  which  he  obtained  her, 
as  he  was  really  not  rich,  and  had  bat  little 
interest. 

While  I  was  feelinp^  this  anxiety  concerning 
Lady  Mary,  life,  which  usually  wanted  inte- 
rest with  me,  acquired  a  very  strong  one ;  and 
I  was  perpetually  forming  plans,  and  abandon- 
ing them  again,  to  serve  these  parted  lofers, 
as  I  now  found  they  had  long  been ;  but  they 
had  been  parted  in  vain,  for  one  interchange 
of  a  look  of  still-existinpr  tenderness  had  hith- 
erto kept  the  flame  alive  in  both,  and  had 

f proved  that  there  is  no  cure  for  love,  but  abso- 
ute  separation  and  complete  years  of  absence. 

But  what  can  be  the  cause,"  I  was  ever 
saying  to  myself,  **of  the  change  in  Lady 
Mar^l  Surely  she  will  never  go  to  the  altar 
willingly,  and  they  will  not  presume  to  drag 
her  thither  V  when,  alas!  one  evening  she 
came  to  a  party,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord 
Lawless,  who  looked  all  delight,  and  seemed 
to  say,  **Am  I  not  at  last  a  happy  man  t" 

Lady  Mary,  however,  looked  anythingr  hot 
happy ;  and  I  saw  that  she  was  vainly  desirous 
of  speaking  to  me  apart.  I  therefore  con- 
trived to  get  near  her,  and  to  say  in  her  ear,— 
^*  Can  what  \  hear  be  true  1  Are  you  really 
going  to  sacrifice  yourself  to  that  man  1" 

f  fear  I  must,''  she  replied  in  the  accent  of 
a  broken-hearted  woman ;  and  sacrifice  my- 
self for  the  good  of  my  family.  Besides,  why 
should  I  not  now  %  Arthur  Merital  is  going 
to  be  married— you  understand  me." 
**/  do.  SHU^  pause  ere  you  resolve." 
Lady  Mary  sighed,  but  spoke  not  then; 
however,  as  she  walked  forward,  she  said  to 
me,  with  a  look  of  excessive  agony,  O  that 
Lord  Lawless  were  such  a  man  as  yourself!" 

'*  Would  he  were  for  thy  sake,  poor  thing !" 
thought  I ;  supposing  that  Lady  Mary  meant 
she  wished  he  was  as  well  principled,  as  in 
that  case  he  would  not  have  persisted  in  ad- 
dresses so  odious  to  the  object  of  them. 

I  scarcely  slept  that  night,  so  full  was  I  of 
wishes  to  serve  Lady  Mary.  But  could  her 
fover  really  be  false,  and  so  soon  after  that 
look  too  1  /  could  not  helitve  it.  I  knew  how 
constant  man's  love  could  be,  and  I  suspected 
that  Lady  Mary  was  imposed  upon  by  those 
interested  in  deceiving  her. 

The  next  morning,  however,  though  my 
night  had  been  nearly  sleepless,  I  rose  at  my 
usual  hour,  and  was  at  breakfast  at  half-past 
nine,  when  my  valet  informed  me  that  a  young 
lady  and  her  maid  were  below,  and  wished  to 
speak  to  me. 

"  Which  V  said  I,  "  the  young  lady,  zx  th« 
maidi" 
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♦*  The  young  lady." 

**  What !  a  woman  grown  1"  ' 
O  yes,  sir,  quite  a  fine  young  lady,  in- 
deed." 

"This  is  rery  strange,"  thought  I,  but  I 
desired  she  might  be  shown  up  direotlv.  And 
my  heart  whispered  that  it  was  Lady  Mary 
Lovely. 

Nor  was  I  deceived.  It  was  Lady  Mary ; 
who  throwing  herself  nearly  overwhelmed 
with  flutter  on  a  chair,  apologized  in  imperfect 
accents  for  the  liberty  which  she  had  taken, 
and  the  indecorum  of  which  she  was  guilty. 

•*  I  am  conscious,"  replied  I,  "  of  nothing 
but  the  happiness  which  you  have  conferred, 
and  the  hopes  of  your  entire  confidence,  which 
your  visit  holds  out  to  me,  as  you  must  be 
sure.  Lady  Mary,  that  I  will  do  anything  in 
my  power  to  serve  you." 

"Will  you — will  you,  indeed!"  said  the 
agitated  girl. 

"I  will — that  is,  unless  it  be  something 
very  unreasonable ;  and  that  I  know  it  cannot 
be.^' 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that." 

"  No !  Well,  slighu  difficulties  shall  not 
discourage  me;  and  now  tell  me  the  whole 
story  of  your  love  and  your  misery." 

*•  My  story,"  she  replied,  "is  soon  told ; — 
Arthur  Merital  and  I  have  been  attached  to 
each  other  from  early  youth,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  associate  together,  till  the  danger 
which  might  have  been  foreseen  had  been  in- 
curred to  the  utmost ; — for  we  had  learned  to 
love,  and  then  found  we  must  as  certainly  des- 
pair. And  we  were  forbidden  even  to  speak 
to  each  other.  Nor  was  the  distant  prospect 
which  Merital  had  of  a  family  living,  allowed 
to  hold  out  to  us  any  chance  of  future  happi- 
ness. I  will  not  d  well  on  what  I  felt  at  seeing 
all  the  prospects  of  my  youth  thus  destroyed ; 
and  though  solicited  to  accept  the  addresses  of 
other  young  men,  I  rejected  them  almost  with 
disgust,  as  I  had  a  sadly  soothing  consolation 
in  my  determined  constancy  to  my  first  love ; 
especially  as,  whenever  we  met,  the  eyes  of 
Merital  evinced  a  constancy  equal  to  my  own. 
This  consciousness,  too,  prevented  me  from 
being  unhaopy.  But  now — "  Here  Lady 
Mary  paused,  too  much  affected  to  proceed  for 
a  few  moments ;  then  recovering  herself,  she 
went  on ; — "  But  now  the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent, and  I  am  mUeniblt ;  he  is  faithless,  and 
I  detperaU.  My  parents  are  in  distressed  cir- 
cumstances. Lord  Lawless  is  liberal  in  his 
offers,  my  filial  piety  is  called  upon,  and  my 
love  for  my  dear  brothers— and  above  all,  per- 
haps I  am  urged  by  pique  and  wounded  feel- 
ings of  my  sex,  to  become  a  wife,  before  Me- 
rital becomes  a  husband."  Here  she  gave  way 
to  a  passionate  flood  of  tears ;  and  though  I 
disapproved  her  last  mentioned  motive  of  ac- 
tion, I  deeply  sympathized  in  her  very  natural 
distress. 


"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  child,"  said  1 
very  tenderly. 

"  Would  I  were  your  child  !"  she  exclaimed, 
"  then  I  might  have  a  chance  of  being  happy." 

Perhaps  you  still  may.  But  you  seemed  to 
imply  that  you  had  a  favour  to  ask  of  me." 

"  I  have ;  but  such  a  favour  that  I  really 
dare  not  utter  it." 
.  "  Indeed  !" 

"  Yes ;  one  that  noting  but  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed,  and  my 
horror  of  Lord  Lawless,  could  have  induced 
me  to  think  of. '  It  is  so  strange  a  thing  to  ask 
—so  very  strange !" 

"  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense,  name  the 
desire.  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?" 
"  Marry  me  yourself!" 
Here  she  hid  hdr  head ;  I  was  glad  she  did, 
for  I  could  not  help  exclaiming, —  "  Strange, 
indeed  !" — ^and  I  should  not  have  liked  to  see 
the  poor  thing*s  confusion. 

But,  as  soon  as  I  had  recovered  my  sur- 
prise and  conatemation,  I  must  own  that  I 
cast  a  look  into  the  pier  glass  opposite,  and  did 
not  wonder  I  was  preferred  to  Lord  Lawless ; 
but  this  was  but  a  momentary  weakness,  and 
vanity  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  better  feel- 
ings. I  told  Lady  Mary  that  I  was  flattered 
by  her  preference,  and  the  more  so,  because 
she  knew  that  I  had  never  tried  to  obtain  itr— 
had  never  had  the  vanity  to  believe  that  her 
attentions  to  me  could  be  prompted  by  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  mendship. 

I  also  added,  that  my  affections  had  long 
been  buried  in  the  grave ;  and  that  I  had  al- 
ways resolved  never  to  marry.  But  that  our 
views  usually  changed  with  circumstances, 
and  that  like  Benedict, — "  when  I  said  I  would 
die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  to 
be  married  ;** — that  therefore,  if  there  was  no 
other  way  of  saving  her  from  that  hateful  Lord 
Lawless,  I  would  offer  the  same  terms  as  he 
did  to  her  father,  and  I  should,  I  doubted  not,, 
obtain  her  for  myself,  as  she  was  ready  ta 
marry  me,  though  she  had  not  yet  ever  con- 
sented to  accept  Lord  Lawless.  But  that  I 
must  beg  a  little  time  to  consider  of  her  propo- 
sal ;  "  because  I  must  own,"  said  I,  "  that  in 
spite  of  your  youth,  your  beauty,  and  your 
various  charms,  my  heart  remains  a  constant 
and  a  widowed  heart;  and  I  feel  towards  you 
no  other  sensation  than  that  of  a  parent 
wards  a  child." 

Lady  Mary  looked  pleased,  and  perhaps  was 
so.  Still  the  sex*s  vanity  in  her  must  have 
been  a  little  mortified  at  the  excessive  sang 
froid  with  which  I  had  received  such  a  propo- 
sal from  a  very  fine  ^irl ;  however,  she  aid  tiot 
betray  mortification  if  she  felt  it.  And  now, 
being  fearful  of  exciting  suspicion  by  her  ab- 
sence, she  bade  me  a  hasty  "  farewell,"  after 
overwhelming  me  with  excuses  and  expres- 
sions of  gratitude ;  and  I  promised  that  in  less 
than  two  days  she  should  hear  from  me,  or  see 
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I  was  truly  glad  to  get  rid  of  her ;  for  my 
mind  was  now  made  up  as  to  the  best  course 
for  me  to  pursue,  and  the  first  thing  I  resolved 

upon  was  to  go  to   's  auction  room,  in 

hopes  of  seeing  Arthur  Merital,  who  used  to 
be  a  frequent  lounger  there;  from  the  hope,  as 
I  now  suspected,  of  seeing  Lady  Mary,  whose 
mother,  though  she  was  so  poor  as  to  think  it 
necessary  to  sell  her  child,  had  always  money 
to  expend  on  her  own  selfish  luxuries,  and  was 
for  ever  buying  old  china  ormoulu  yases,  or 
things  of  that  sort. 

If  he  be  faithless,  he  will  probably  not  be 
there,"  thought  I;  »*  if  faithful,  he  will;"  and 
on  entering  the  room,  he  was  the  first  object 
whom  I  saw.  He  was  examining  very  atten- 
tively a  beautiful  ivory  work-basket,  and  I 
ventured  to  accost  him  with  **That  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing,  Mr.  Merital." 

•**  Very." 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  a  lover  to  present  to 
his  mistress ;  and  you,  perhaps,  think  so  too. 
And  if  it  be  not  impertinent,  I  presume  you  are 
thinkin?  of  presenting  it  to  the  young  lady  to 
whom  the  world  says  you  are  soon  to  be  mar- 
ried 1" 

This  was  very  presumptuous,  I  own ;  but 
poor  Merital  was  conscious  of  feelings  which 
made  him  insensible  to  my  boldness,  for  he 
remembered  my  intimacy  with  Lady  Mary. 

I !  I  going  to  be  married ! — Can  she — Can 
she  think,  sir? — ^The  report  is  wholly  false. 
It  is  my  brother  who  is  going  to  be  married, 
not  I;  though  in  his  absence  I  escort  his 
lady.  I  marry  !  I  marry !  Mr.  Tr^gothic,  I 
shall  never  marry  now — never — never." 

As  he  said  this,  he  raised  his  fine  eyes  to 
heaven  with  such  a  despairing  look!  and  I 
read  in  them  lady  Mary  Lovely  at  full  length. 

**  Oh !"  thought  I,  thou  art  a  lover  after 
my  own  heart ;"  and  having  now  gained  what 
I  wanted,  I  left  the  room. 

I  lived  only  in  the  next  street,  so  I  went 
home  to  see  if  there  were  any  letters  for  me ; 
and  I  found  one,  the  contents  of  which  had 
such  an  effect  on  me,  that  I  seemed  to  tread  in 
air,  and  ordering  my  carriage  round  imme- 
diately, I  desired  it  to  drive  me  to— no  matter 
to  what  street  or  square  —  but  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor's.  I  shall  not  say  to  what  Lord 
Chancellor'^s ;  nor,  as  mystery  always  en- 
hances the  effect  of  a  story,  will  I  say  any 
thing  to  let  my  readers  know  in  what  year  I 
am  writing.  I  shall  only  say  that  Chancel- 
lors, sometimes,  are  men  who  have  a  pleasure 
in  remembering  favours  done  them  when  they 
wanted  friends,  and  are  honourably  proud  of 
proving  by  their  actions  that  they  are  not  un- 

f-ateful.    Such  a  Chancellor  was  he  to  whom 
was  hastening,  and  I  was  one  of  his  earliest 
and  best  friends. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  live  in  a  country  where 
a  man  who  has  talents  and  industry  may  raise 
himself  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state; — 
And  my  ennobled  friend  had  done  so.  I  knew 


he  was  not  sitting,  as  term  was  over,  so  I 
hoped  to  find  him  at  home,  and  I  did. 

•*  ,"  said  I,  as  I  entered,  (for  indeed  I 

did  venture  to  call  him  by  his  name,)  I  am 
come  to  ask  a  favour  of  you." 

I  am  glad  of  it.  You  have  promised  to 
do  me  that  kindness  for  many  years,  but  have 
never  done  it  yet;  and  yet  who  has  such 
claims  on  me  as  you  havef" 

Well,  well,  you  will  own  I  am  now  come 
to  demand  payment  of  the  debt  due,  with  irUe- 
rut^  when  I  tell  you  I  come  to  ask  you  to  give 
me  the  living  of  — *-." 

**That  living!  It  is  not  vacant  yet;  and 
though  the  incumbent  is  very  old,  (eighty,  at 
least,^  he  is  very  healthy." 

**No;  he  is  probably  dead  by  this  time. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  his  physician,  who  has 
written  to  me  by  to-day's  post,  on  business  of 
my  own." 

He  read  the  letter,  and  found  that  the  in- 
cumbent was  literally  in  the  agonies  of  death ; 
and  the  moment  after,  he  received  an  express 
to  tell  him  he  was  actually  dead. 

There,"  said  I,  and  remember,  I  am  the 
first  applicant." 

True ;  but  it  is  oiib  of  the  yery  best  livings 
in  my  gift,  and — ^" 

*^  I  am  one  of  the  yery  best  friends  in  your 
possession." 

Very  true ;  but  one  of  the  ministers,  in- 
stigated, I  suspect,  by  a  very  great  personage, 
has  expressed  a  wish  to  have — " 

**What  he  or  she  shall  not  have;  and  I 
want  this  living  for  a  person  they  would  ap- 
prove—for Arthur  Mental,  whose  ftither,  you 
know,  always  votes  with  government;  and  I 
want  this  living  for  him  to  enable  him  to 
marry  Lady  Mary  Lovely,  Lord  Vaarien*s 
daughter,  a  devoted  slave  to  ministers;  and 
your  other  asking  friends  only  want  to  give  it 
to  some  one  of  their  adherents  and  fiivourites." 

•*  What  shall  I  do  1  I  wish,  you  know,  to 
oblige  you." 

**And  by  obliging  me,  you  will  not  only 
make  two  worthy  and  fond  hearts  happy,  but 
you  will  certainly  mortify  and  disappoint  your 
old  and  determined  enemy  in  the  House,  Lord 
Lawless ;  who  has,  you  know,  no  mercy  on 
you,  and  who  is  a  suitor  to  Lady  Mary,  with 
her  selfish  parents'  approbation." 

I  thought  I  was  justified  in  holding  out  this 
temptation  to  his  bad  feelings,  if  he  had  any, 
that  they  might  come  in  aid  of  his  good  ones. 
But  whether  they  did  or  not,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say ;  all  I  know  is,  that  he  promised  me 
the  living,  and  that  while  I  stayed,  I  had  the 
satisfiiction  of  seeing  him  write  one  or  two 
letters  in  answer  to  applications,  saying  it  was 
already  engapped. 

My  next  visit  was  to  Lord  and  Lady  Vau- 
rien.  I  found  them  alone,  and  in  much  emo- 
tion. Lady  Mary  had  that  morning  on  her 
return  home,  positively  declared  that  nothing 
should  compel  her  to  marry  Lord  Lawless. 
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I  began  thus— **I  understand,  my  lord, 
that  you  and  Lady  Vaurien  wish  to  marry 
Lady  Mary  to  Lord  Lawless,  and  that  she  is 
utterly  averse  to  the  union.  Is  this  truel 
Believe  me,  the  question  is  not  one  of  mere 
curiosity." 

Lord  Vaurien  answered  me  at  once  that  it 
was  true ;  while  his  lady's  cunning  little  eyes, 
as  she  fixed  them  on  me,  twinkled  with  inde- 
scribable shrewdness. 

"Then  know,  my  lord,  I  am  authorized  by 
Lady  Mary  to  ask  your  leave  to  propose  to 
marry  her  myse/^— having  her  free  consent  to 
wed,  if  I  can  win  her." 

"  You !  you !"  exclaimed  both  the  delighted 
parents  at  once. 

"Yes;  and  on  the  same  terms  as  Lord 
Lawless  offered.  I  will  provide  for  your 
three  boys ;  for  I  have,  you  know,  infinitely 
more  wealth  than  he  has ;  and  through  my 
connexions  more  interest." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Lady  Vaurien. 
"Besides,  we  know  if  you  make  a  promise 
you  will  keep  it ;  and  that  is  more  than  we 
can  be  sure  of  with  Lord  Lawless.  Well, 
really,  Mary  has  been  very  sly ;-— we  saw  her 
bent  on  refusing  Lord  Lawless,  but  we  did 
not  suspect  the  cause  was  attachment  to  you." 

"Attachment  to  me!"  echoed  I,  looking  at 
her  with  scornful  indignation;  "No; — you 
know  it  was  not.  But,  my  lord,  you  have  not 
assured  me  of  your  consent." 

"  I  assure  you  not  only  of  my  consent,  but 
of  my  warmest  approbation ;  and  ah  !  what  a 
comfort  it  is  to  think  that  my  necessities  will 
not  have  compelled  the  sacrince  of  my  child  !" 

"  My  lord,"  I  replied  very  gravely,  "  in  ac- 
cepting my  proposals,  you  sacrifice  your  child 
to  your  necessities.  If  I  were  of  a  proper  age 
to  marry  Lady  Mary,  it  would  still  be  a  sacri- 
fice, for  you  know  she  loves  another." 

"  Dear  me !"  said  both  the  parents,  "  we 
thought — we  hoped — ^" 

"  No,  Lady  Vaurien,"  said  I,  "  you  know 
that  you  knew  the  contrary  ;  you  knew  Lady 
Mary's  heart  was  still  Arthur  Mental's,  and 
yet  you  urged  her  to  marry — and  marry  such 
a  man  too !" 

"  I  certainly  much  prefer  you,  Mr.  Tresgo- 
thic,  and  really  cannot  allow  such  a  marriage 
to  be  a  hardship." 

"Then  I  am  sorry  for  you,  madam.  I  pity 
any  woman  who  can  think  a  marriage  of  mere 
interest  is  any  thin?  better  than  legal  prostitu- 
tion. But  I  must  beg  your  patient  attention, 
while  I  relate  to  you  what  it  is  necessary  for 
you  to  know,  in  order  to  excuse  the  liberty 
which  I  am  going  to  take." 

They  promised  me  their  attention,  and  or- 
dered the  servants  to  deny  them  to  every  one ; 
— but  there  is  nothing  they  would  not  have 
promised  me  at  that  moment;  for  I  had  many 
thousands  a  year — and  I  was  to  be  their  son- 
in-law.  I  am  now  going  to  appear  what  I 
have  some  pretensions  to  be— a  herot  de  roman 


— and  yon  are  now  going  to  hear  the  history 
of  my  life.  But  1  did  wish  to  tell  it  to  more 
respectable  auditors  than  Lord  and  Lady  Vau- 
rien, and  more  interested  too ; — for  though  the 
husband  did  appear  to  hear  every  word,  I 
soon  found  that  the  wife's  eyes  were  riveted 
on  a  beautiful  emerald  heart  that  I  wore  on 
my  watch-chain,  which  dangled  in  my  hand, 
and  I  had  no  doubt  that  she  was  saying  to 
herAelf,  "  I  wonder  whether  he  will  give  that 
to  Mary,  and  whether  Mary  would  give  it  to 
me!" — But  I  am  too  prolix.  Now  then  to 
begin. 

"  Perhaps  you  already  know,"  said  I,  "that 
my  grandmother's  immense  fortune— a  city 
fortune— was,  according  to  the  marriage  set- 
tlement, settled  on  the  second  son  of  my  father, 
being  intended,  no  doubt,  to  purchase  another 
peerage  for  the  family.  You  also  know  that 
by  the  death  of  the  first  and  second  son  I  be- 
came the  second  son  and  heir  to  the  fortune, 
of  which,  alas !  I  gained  possession  when  it 
had  oeased  to  have  any  cnarms  for  me,  and 
when  it  could  excite  in  me,  at  first,  no  feelings 
but  the  bitterness  of  unavailing  regret." 

"  Did  you  not  immediately  try  to  procure  a 
peerage  1"  asked  Lady  Vaurien,  eagerly. 

"No,  madam;  the  only  woman  whom  I 
could  ever  wish  to  decorate  with  a  coronet 
was  become  the  wife  of  another.  For  her 
sake  I  might  have  sought  distinctions;  but 
with  my  hope  my  ambition  died  also.  I  had 
loved,  passionately  loved.  Lady  Vaurien,  and 
been  beloved  in  return.  But  I  was  then  only 
the  third  son  of  Lord  Oldworth,  and  my  mis- 
tress was  rich.  Accordingly  my  suit  was  re- 
jected ; — but  I  was  sure  of^ any  own  constancy, 
and  equally  so  of  my  mistress's,  and  I  resolved 
to  await  patiently  the  chances  of  life,  hoping 
that  something  might  turn  up  in  our  favour ; 
but  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  after  I  had 
been  refused  by  her  father,  she  married  my 
rival,  a  man  of  large  fortune.  I  cannot,  dare 
not  dwell  on  the  frenzied  agonies  which  this 
event  occasioned  me.  Yes ;  let  me  think  it 
was  frenzy  that  prompted  me  to  do  what  I 
did.  I  copied  out  part  of  the  song  of  *Thoii 
art  gone  awa'  from  me  Mary,'  slightly  alter- 
ing the  lines  to  suit  my  situation ; — they  are 
as  follows : — 

Until  this  hour  I  never  thought 
That  au^ht  could  alter  thee,  Mary ! 

Thou  'rt  still  the  mistress  of  my  heart, 
Think  what  thou  wilt  of  me,  Mary ! 

Though  thou  ^st  been  false,  yet  while  I  live 
I  Ml  still  wish  well  to  thee,  Mary! 

I  can't  forget,  but  I  forgive. 
The  wrong  thou  'st  done  to  me,  Mary ! 

"This  was  a  song  she  used  to  sing  with 
great  feeling,  and  she  oflen  expressed  her 
wonder  at  the  falsehood  which  occasioned  it. 
Having  finished  the  extract,  I  watched  for  her 
carriage  one  day  in  Bond-street;  and  as  she 
got  out  of  it  I  forced  it  into  her  hand  without 
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speaking.  1  then  pzed  my  last  on  her ;  for 
she  looked  so  beautiful,  though  very  pale,  that 
I  dared  not  see  her  again;  and  1  instantly 
went  abroad ;  but  not  alone ;  my  kind  mother 
went  with  me ;  and  to  her  soothings,  and  her 
watchful  tenderness,  I  owed  the  recovery  of 
my  health  and  of  my  mind.  It  was  now  that 
I  became  possessed  of  my  grandmother's  for- 
tune; but  it  came  too  late — and  I  fear  that  I, 
at  first,  received  it  unthankful ly. 

remained  abroad  some  years  after  my 
mother  left  me ;  but  on  my  father's  death  I 
thought  it  right  to  return  to  England  to  try  to 
console  her,  as  she  had  consoled  me ;  and  ^om 
her  I  learned  that  my  faithless  Mary's  hus- 
band had  spent  all  her  fortune  and  his  own ; 
that  she  was  in  reduced  circumstances;  and 
that  he  was  living  abroad.  She  was  then  poor, 
while  I  was  rich! — and  call  it  weakness  if 
^ou  please,  but  I  could  not  endure  the  idea, 
ill  as  she  had  used  me,  that  she  should  want 
aught  which  money  could  purchase ;  and  I 
grieved  to  think  that  I  could  not  befriend  her. 

My  mother,  on  my  father's  death,  shut 
herself  up  at  her  country-seat,  which  was 
within  ten  miles  of  Clifton;  I  therefore  usually 
rode  thither  every  morninff,  bv  way  of  change 
of  scene.  One  morning  1  ifollowed  by  chance 
a  shabbily-dressed  invalid,  leanin?  on  her 
maid,  who  seemed  to  walk  with  difficulty; 
when,  as  she  reached  a  pastry-cook's  shop, 
she  turned  her  head,  saw  me,  uttered  a  sort 
of  exclamation,  and  fointed  away.  I  caught 
her  in  my  arms,  and  carried  her  into  the  shop. 
But  judge  of  my  feelings  when  I  found  that  it 
was  my  once-loved  Mary !  Her  insensibility 
was  short;  and  when  she  recovered,  I  remem- 
bered nothing  at  that  moment  but  that  she 
was  ill,  and  Uiat  she  had  fainted  at  sight  of 
me.  But  such  meetings  and  such  feelings, 
though  they  can  never  be  forgotten,  had  better 
not  be  described.  Suffice  that  I  insisted  on 
supporting  her  home.  And  it  was  such  a 
home!  —  shabby,  dark,  unwholesome— and  I 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  see  her  the  next 
day.  She  did  not  say  No,  and  I  fancied  that 
she  meant  to  say  Yes.  I  therefore  called,  but 
she  refused  to  see  me.  I  called  again— but 
she  was  still  denied. 

At  length  I  heard  she  was  considerably 
worse,  and  was  in  the  greatest  danger ;  and  I 
called  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour,  to 
inquire  how  she  did.  One  day  when  I  called, 
the  servant  gave  me  a  letter  addressed  to  me ; 
and  changed  as  the  characters  were,  with  a 
beating  heart  I  recognized  the  precious  hand- 
writing of  Mary. 

I  instantly  flew  to  my  hotel  with  frenzied 
impetuosity,  and  locking  myself  into  a  room, 
I  read — 

**I  feel  that  I  am  dying;  and  as  death, 
they  say,  dissolves  all  ties  and  all  obligations, 
but  such  as  affection  sanctions  and  God  ap- 
proves, I  trust  that  I  may  venture  to  disclose 


the  secrets  of  my  heart;  and  as  death  endues 
me  with  this  privilege,  1  welcome  its  ap- 
proach. Know  then,  that  I  have  always  loved, 
and  never  loved  any  other  than  you.  But  I 
was  taught  to  believe  that  you  were  false,  and 
engaged  to  another.  Nay,  they  even  caused 
your  marriage  to  be  inserted  in  the  paper. 
But  even  that  failed — and  I  declared  your 
faithlessness  was  no  excuse  for  mine. 

The  next  attempt  they  made  was  a  terri- 
ble one! —  My  father  declared,  if  I  did  not 
marry  Mr.  Desmond,  that  he  must  destroy 
himself;  that  he  owed  him  a  great  sum  of 
money,  which  he  could  discharge  no  other  way 
than  by  giving  him  my  hand.  I  refus^  to 
believe  this  at  first;  but  he  brought  me  docu- 
ments to  prove  it ;  and  lastly,  he  produced  the 
pistol,  and  aimed  it  at  his  life. 

"This  is  no  new  tale — no  new  incident — 
such  things  have  been  tried  on  others.  With 
me  the  plan  succeeded,  and  I  married  ; — mar- 
ried without  one  word  of  apology  or  excuse  to 
you;  and  yet  I  knew  myself  excusable.  Judge 
then  what  I  felt,  when  yon  put  those  touching, 
generous  lines  in  my  hand — ^lines  too  which 
reminded  me  of  former  days.  My  .first  im- 
pulse was  to  write  to  you,  and  exculpate  my- 
self ;  but  my  second  was  to  repress  the  culp- 
able, ungenerous,  and  dangerous  design.  *No,' 
said  I  to  myself,  '  if  he  still  believes  me  un- 
worthy, he  may  forget  me  and  be  happy.  But 
if  he  knows  me  to  be  aggrieved,  and  not  guilty, 
he  will  love  me  still,  and  perhaps  seek  me  still ; 
— and  then  how  can  I  be  sure  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  resist  the  pleadings  of  mv  own  heart!' 

"The  first  virtue  is  to  ayoid  temptation; 
and  I,  acting  on  this  principle,  forbore  to  write 
to  you.  O  my  beloved  Tylney!  may  I  not 
now  rejoice  humbly  over  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  thus — of  having  distrusted  my 
own  strength — since  I  owe  perhaps  to  that, 
the  support  and  comfort  which  1  now  feel  on 
this,  my  bed  of  death ! 

"  I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  husband,  con- 
scious that  I  never  loved  him,  and  suspecting 
that  I  still  loved  you,  treated  me  with  exces- 
sive unkindness ;  and  that  I  even  rejoiced  in 
the  utter  destruction  of  our  fortune,  because  it 
ridded  me  of  him.  I  had  been  gradually  dyinff 
of  what  is  called  a  broken  heart  before  he  left 
me — and  the  struggle  is  nearly  over. 

"  I  have  now  unburthened  my  heart,  and  it 
will  be  some  comfort  to  me  in  my  last  mo- 
ments, to  know  that  you  will  love,  not  hate 
my  memory ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  for  my 
peace,  that  you  should  respect  ray  reputation. 
Alone  and  unprotected  I  cannot,  must  not  re- 
ceive your  visits,  even  if  I  were  able ;  and  I 
know  yon  would  yourself  shrink  from  being 
the  means  of  aspersing  my  hitherto  unble- 
mished fame.  We  have  therefore  met  for  the 
last  time ;  but  I  saw  by  your  manner  that  you 
had  forgiven  my  fault,  even  before  you  heard 
my  exculpation,  and  the  remembrance  will, 
even  to  my  last  breath,  be  sweet  to  my  soul. 
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God  bless  yoa,  deaiest  of  men !  Soreljr 
sardy,  the  hope  that  we  shall  meet  again,  in 
anotker  world,  is  not,  cannot  be  delasion. 

Maby." 

Reader,  I  did  not  repeat  this  letter  to  my 
noble  auditors ;  I  only  told  them  the  heads  of 
it ; .  tliat  was  enough  K>r  them ;  but  I  did  tell 
them  how  I  acted  in  consequence  of  it.  I 
mounted  my  horse,  and  set  on  instantly  to  my 
mother,  and  put  the  letter,  without  speaking, 
into  her  hana. 

She  read  it  with  tears,,  and  said,  What 
would  you  have  me  dol" 
"  What  your  heart  dictates.*' 
•*I  understand  you,"  she  replied.  Then 
writing  a  few  lines,  she  ordered  the  carriage. 

Lord  Vaurien,*'  said  I  after  a  pause,  you 
remember  my  mother  t" 

Remember  her !  I  should  be  ashamed  if  I 
did  not  remember  a  woman  who  was  an  ho- 
nour and  an  ornament  to  her  sex !  Oh,  how 
proud  have  I  and  other  young  men  felt,  when 
>al lowed  to  see  her  to  her  carriage;  and  we 
seemed  to  respect  ourselves  for  being  able  to 
feel  pleasure  m  showing  our  respect  to  virtues 
like  hers." 

I  thank  you,  my  lord,"  I  replied  with  deep 
emotion  at  this  just  and  well-felt  tribute  to 
the  worth  of  my  incomparable  mother.  "  Well 
then,  Lord  Vaurien,  this  spotless  and  gene- 
rally revered  being  undertook  the  care  of  my 
poor  Mary ;  and  as  soon  as  we  reached  Clif- 
ton, she  sent  up  the  note  which  she  had  writ- 
ten to  her,  to  prepare  her  for  a  visit  from  her. 
Mary,  gratified  beyond  measure  at  this,  the 
greatest  proof  which  I  could  give  her  of  my 
pardon  and  my  respect,  received  her  according 
to  our  utmost  wishes,  and  complied  with  all 
my  mother  desired. 

**That  evening,  wrapped  up  in  blankets, 
and  supported  by  pillows,  she  was  conveyed 
to  the  best  lodging  in  the  place,  and  veiy  near 
the  Well.  There  my  mother  remained  with 
her,  taking  on  her  the  ofiBce  of  head  nurse ; 
and  as  it  was  impossible  that  calumny  itself 
eould  censure  the  woman  protected  by  Lady 
Old  worth,  Mar^  consented  to  see  me  once  or 
twice  a  week  in  my  mother's  presence ;  and 
she  was  evidently  improved  in  strength,  when 
the  news  reached  us  that  her  husband  was 
dead. 

What  prospects  of  happiness  now  opened 
upon  me!  How  rapidly  did  Mary's  health 
seem  to  return  with  hope  and  happiness! 
while  my  beloved  mother  enjoyed  the  bright 
prospects  of  her  dear  charge  and  of  her  son. 

Rat  one  day,  when  Mary  had  seemed  an- 
usually  well,  difficulty  of  breathing  suddenly 
returned,  and  even  while  she  was  echoin?  my 
words,  *  how  happy  we  shall  be  after  all  our 
sufferings !'  she  suddenly  became  chilled  and 
convulsed,  and  died  without  a  groan." 

Here  I  went  into  the  inner  apartment  for 
a  moment,  to  indulge  unseen  an  emotion. 


which  I  believed  was  wholly  unshared.  But 
I  suspect  1  wronged  Lord  Vaurien,  as  he  had 
•betrayed  once  or  twice  some  corresponding 
feelings;  and  I  was  very  apt  to  belieye  he 
sympathized  with  me,  and  had  never  loved 
Lady  Vaurien. 

Now,  my  lord,"  said  I,  when  I  returned, 
I  nm  come  to  that  part  of  my  story  which 
will  explain  and  account  for  my  having  trou- 
bled you  with  these  long  details. 

Perhaps  I  felt  this  blow  more,  because  I 
had  learned  to  hope ;  but  I  had  so  long  des- 
paired, and  made  up  my  mind  to  the  utter 
blight  of  my  affections,  that  I  was  not  de- 
pressed as  much  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Besides,  I  had  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  my  wealth  had  contributed  all  that  wealth 
could  do  to  the  comfort  of  the  beloved  being 
whom  I  had  lost;  that  my  own  mother  had 
been  her  nurse,  her  support,  and  her  soother 
in  her  last  illness  and  last  moments;  and 
above  all,  I  knew  those  last  moments  were 
such  as  to  give  me  every  security  that  she 
was  now  happy.  Still  1  had  all  my  wonted 
fantasticality  of  feeling  and  plans  when  dis- 
tressed, and  my  mother  wisely  indulged  me 
in  it — But  I  see  Lady  Vaurien  looks  weary 
and  impatient." 

Oh  dear  no ;  I  am  quite  interested.  Pray 
go  on  as  long  as  you  please." 

'*  One  of  these  plans  was  this ; — in  order  to 
save  one  if  not  more  virtuous  couple  from  be- 
ing sacrificed  in  future  to  the  selfish  designs 
of  parents  on  their  children ;  to  prevent  such 
misery  as  my  beloved  Mary  had  experienced 
from  a  marriage  in  which  the  heart  had  no 
share,  I  laid  by  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which 
I  resolved  to  give  to  the  first  young  couple 
who  should  be  unable,  from  poverty,  to  marry 
for  inclination;  and  who  should  also  be  ex- 
posed, by  the  avarice  of  their  parents,  to  the 
danger  of  forming  a  union  odious  to  them- 
selves, and  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God. 

**The  sum  has  now  been  appropriated,  but 
not  called  for  during  so  many  years,  that  it  is 
now  a  very  considerable  one,  and  large  enough 
to  portion  off  more  than  onf  bride ;  and  I  con- 
sider the  money  deposited  for  that  purpose,  as 
my  best  tribute  to  the  memory  and  the  misfor- 
tunes of  my  only  love.  Hear  me  then.  Lord 
and  Lady  Vaurien ;  I  repeat  to  you  my  solemn 
promise  to  provide  for  three  of  your  boys ; 
but  I  do  not  aspire  to  be  the  husband  of  Lady 
Mary.  No,  my  lord,  let  her  marry  the  man 
of  her  choice,  and  I  will  give  her  a  sufficient 
dower." 

**  With  all  my  heart !"  cried  Lord  Vaurien 
eaoreriy. 

But  Lady  Vaurien  said,  But,  sir,  Mr.  Me- 
rital  has  nothing !" 

He  has  Lady  Mary's  heart,  madam ;  and 
I  am  told  that  he  has  virtue  and  talents." 

Yes,  sir,  but  people  cannot  live  on  them ; 
and  Mary  has  been  expensively  brought  up." 

Well,  madam,  Mr.  Merital  will,  to  my 
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certain  knowledge,  be  inducted  in  a  few  days 
to  a  living  worth  at  least  from  twelve  to  fiileen 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Will  that  satisfy 
youl" 

"  0  yes ! — and  if  you  will  not  really  marry 
Mary  yourself !" 

**  I  marry  her,  madam,  after  what  I  know ! 
Do  you  think  me  a  villain  ?  0  fy  !  Lady  Vau- 
rien,  I  blush  for  you." 

"And  so  do  I,"  said  her  lord  ;  "and  I  rejoice 
most  heartily,  in  the  dear  girl's  happy  pros- 
pects. And  how,  sir,  shail  we  show  our  gra- 
titude to  you  V* 

"  By  not  naming  it.  Yes,  you  can  oblige 
me  by  simply  telling  Lady  Mary  I  have  made 
my  proposals,  and  that  they  are  accepted  ;  and 
leave  me  to  disclose  the  truth  to  her." 

They  promised ;  and  as  Lady  Mary*s  ac- 
cepted lover,  I  was  to  return  to  dinner. 

Certainly  this  was  the  happiest  day  in  my 
life.  I  was  sure  of  having  been  the  means  to 
crown  the  wishes  of  two  faithful  and  fond 
hearts;  and  I  felt  that  1  had  not  lived  in  vain. 

My  next  step  was  to  call  on  Mr.  Merital ; 
but,  lest  I  should  not  find  him  at  home,  I 
wrote  to  him  a  letter,  explaining  all  that  had 
passed,  and  engagin?  him  to  come  that  even- 
ing to  Lord  Yaurien  s,  and  send  for  me  out. 
But  I  found  him  at  home.  However,  as  I  now 
found  an  unusual  lack  of  words  come  over  me, 
I  went  in  with  the  letter  in  iny  hand.  I  dare 
say  my  look  was  very  extraordinary ;  for  he 
seemed  not  onl^  surprised,  but  agitated  at  this 
unexpected  visit.  And  be  was  so  alarmed  and 
confused  that  he  did  not  even  ask  me  to  sit 
down. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  rendered  awkward  by 
a  situation  so  new  and  so  embarrassing;  "  so 
you  told  me  you  were  not  ^oing  to  be  married  ; 
but  I  thought  you  were  mistaken." 

"  How,  sir !  do  you  doubt  my  word  1"  cried 
he,  looking  so  fierce  that  I  believe  he  forgot  he 
had  taken  orders. 

"  No,  sir ;  not  at  all ;  still  I  am  sure  you 
are  on  the  point  of  marriage." 

"Absurd !  I  thought,  sir,  you  must  know — 
you  must  suspect—" 

"I  do  know,  1  do  suspect;  but  I  also  know 
beyond  suspicion,  that  you  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried,— ^and  to  Lady  Mary  Lovely." 

"Sir!"  cried  Merital,  turning  pale;  "this 
cruel  insult — this  mockery — this  trifling  with 
my  feelings,  is  what  I  did  not  expect  from 
you,  sir." 

"  You  are  right,"  cried  I ;  "it  does  seem 
like  cruel  mockery,  and  I  am  an  old  fool ; — 
but  on  my  word,  I  cannot  act  more  coherently 
now,  I  am  so  overjoyed  ; — but  read  that,  and 
then  perhaps  you  will  forgive  me." 

So  saying  I  put  the  letter  which  I  had  writ- 
ten into  his  hand.  Happy  young  man !  how 
I  envied  him  his  feelings,  and  how  fondly  I 
remembered,  how  bitterly  I  regretted  my  poor 
Mary ! 

Before  he  had  read  to  the  end,  he  exclaim- 


ed,— "This  is  too  much,  O  sir!"  And  rush- 
ing into  the  other  room,  he  closed  the  door  on 
him ;  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  be  re- 
turned, and  seizing  my  hand,  said,  "  what  can 
I  say  to  you,  sir  ?  How  can  I  express  my  gra- 
titude!" 

"You  owe  me  none.   I  have  given  Lady 
Mary  to  you,  only  to  get  rid  of  her  myself." 
"  How,  sirl" 

"  It  is  very  true ;  she  would  have  insisted 
on  my  marrying  her,  if  you  had  not.  ^he 
absolutely  offered  herself  to  me  to  get  rid  of 
Lord  Lawless;  therefore,  in  self-defence,  I 
contrived  to  secure  her  marriage  with  you." 

"  You  are  joking,  sir." 

"No,  I  am  not;  I  am  in  earnest.  She 
thought  you  faithless ;  and,  wishing  to  marry 
to  avoid  persecution  and  get  from  home,  she 
wished  to  marry  me  instead  of  Lord  Lawless." 

"That  I  do  not  wonder  at,  sir;  but  I  bad 
rather  she  had  married  Lord  Lawless,  because 
you  she  might  have  learned  to  love." 

Here  was  a  compliment!  And  how  well, 
in  a  few  words,  had  this  young  man  acquitted 
all  his  obligations  to  me ! 
*  "  I  thank  you,"  said  I ;  "  but  I  must  not 
stay  here, — come  to  me  to-night  at  Lord  Yaa- 
rien's — and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

I  then  drove  home;  tried  to  recruit  in  soli- 
tude and  meditation  my  disordered  spirits; 
and  having  dressed,  I  repaired  to  Lord  Vau- 
rien*s  to  dinner. 

But  what  a  chill  to  my  warm  feelings 
awaited  me  there;  Lady  Mary  seemed  now 
as  averse  to  me  as  to  Lord  Lawless,  and  to 
shrink  as  much  from  a  union  with  me.  I  felt 
I  had  not  deserved  this,  and  was  angry  at  it; 
and  to  punish  her  a  little,  and  prepare  her  at 
the  same  time,  I  said,  as  I  handed  her  down 
stairs, — "  So,  Mr.  Merital  is  not  going  to  be 
married  1" 

"  So  my  sister  tells  me,"  she  replied.  And 
then,  poor  thing,  her  coldness  was  accounted 
for. 

Still,  I  did  not  think  Lady  Mary  used  me 
well,  as  I  did  not  provoke  such  coldness  from 
her  by  any  undue  exhibition  of  fondness;  and 
I  blamed  her  perhaps  too  severely.  Nor  would 
I,  after  this,  at  all  shorten  the  period  of  her 
trial  and  her  suflTering. 

At  nine  1  was  told  that  a  gentleman  desired 
to  see  me;  and  going  up  to  Lady  Mary,  I  told 
her  that  as  Lord  and  Lady  Yaurien  haa  agreed 
to  my  proposals,  they  and  I  both  thought  that 
the  marriage  had  better  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Lady  Mary  now  turned  very  pale,  and  re- 
plied in  faltering  accents,  "  that  she  saw  no 
occasion  for  such  haste;  that  some  months 
hence,  indeed  " 

"  Some  months  t  Unkind  Lady  Mary !  Do 
you  consider  my  age  t  But  perhaps  you  wish 
to  take  the  chances  of  what  a  few  months 
may  do  for  me." 

Lady  Mary  was  shocked;  and,  eonscioue 
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she  was  acting  ungratefully,  replied,  scarcely 
able  to  refrain  from  tears,  Well,  sir,  in  a  few 
weeks  be  it  then." 

**  1  hoped  you  would  say  days,"  replied  I ; 
and  so  said  her  father  and  mother;  but  Lady 
Mary  was  firm.  I  then  said,  a  gentleman  was 
waiting  below  whom  I  wished  to  introduce 
that  evening,  because  I  had  resolved  that  he 
should  not  he  to  present  when  the  day  came; 
and  I  added,  smiling,  that  if  he  was  not  allow- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  principal  people  on  the 
occasion,  there  should  not,  with  my  consent, 
be  a  marriage  at  all. 

Lord  and  Lady  Vaurien  smiled,  and  under- 
stood me !  but  Lady  Mary  was  too  unhappy 
to  notice  much  that  I  said.  Alt  she  heard 
was,  that  I  was  going  to  introduce  the  gentle- 
man who  was  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony ;  and  the  idea  of  that  was  insupportable. 

1  now  quitted  the  room,  and  returned  with 
Merital.  At  sight  of  her  lover,  Lad^  Mary 
screamed,  started  forward,  and  then  fainted  in 
her  father's  arms ;  and  I  began  to  be  sensible 
that  I  had  behaved  very  foolishly,  and  sported 
with  feelings  that  deserved  more  consideration. 
But  Lady  Mary  soon  recovered,  and  recovered 
to  an  almost  insupportable  sense  of  happiness ; 
for  all  was  soon  explained  to  her;  and  the 
sight  of  the  happiness  which  I  had  occasioned 
was  balm  of  the  most  precious  kind  to  my 
widowed  heart. 

To  be'  brief.  Lady  Mary  in  a  few  days 
agreed  to  marry  Merital,  though  she  refused 
to  marry  me  earlier  than  a  few  weeks ;  and  thus 
she  utterly  knocked  down  the  fabric  of  vanity 
in  me  which  she  had  built  up  ;  and  she  conti- 
nues to  look,  and  to  be  so  happy  in  her  mar- 
riage, that  I  have  in  vain  expected  her  to 
smooth  down  the  ruf&ed  plumes  of  my  self- 
love,  by  saying, — Oh !  Mr.  Tresgothic,  that 
you  would  but  have  married  me  yourself!" 
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Clara  Delanct  and  Eleanor  Musgrave 
were  passing  the  morning  together  alone  at 
the  house  of  their  guardian,  with  whom  they 
resided,  and  were  reading  the  last  volume  of 
an  interesting  book,  when  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  a 
lady  who  came  to  pay  them  a  morning  visit. 

"  What  an  unfortunate  interruption,"  said 
Clara,  when  the  serrant  announced  their  vis- 
iter. 

Unfortunate  indeed,"  replied  Eleanor,  I 
hope  she  will  not  stay  long;  and  I  heartily 
wish  she  was  at  Nova  Scotia." 

Mrs.  Somerville  now  entered  the  room,  and 
Eleanor  hastened  to  her  with  an  extended 
hand,  and  assured  her  she  was  delighted  to 


see  her ;  but  Clara  simply  asked  how  she  did, 
and  set  her  a  chair. 

I  am  afraid  I  interrupted  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Somerville.- 

**0  dear!  not  at  all,"  replied  Eleanor; 

and  if  you  did,  we  should  be  happy  to  be  so 
interrupted." 

But  Clara  said  nothing.  And  the  conver- 
sation fell  into  its  usual  routine  of  weather, 
gossip,  dress,  and  the  common  et  cmtera  of 
topics,  when  the  object  of  the  conversers  is 
not  to  improve,  but  to  kill  time ;  for,  though 
both  Clara  and  Eleanor  had  cultivated  under- 
standings, and  could  talk  better  than  most 
women,  Mrs.  Somerville  was  not  a  woman 
capable  of  calling  forth  their  powers  of  mind 
in  any  way. 

At  last,  having  exhausted  these  usual  sub- 
jects, and  being  come  to  a  pause,  prophetic," 
as  the  cousins  hoped,  of  an  end  "  to  tne  visit, 
Mrs.  Somerville  said,  **So,  young  ladies,  I 
find  Mrs.  Harrison  has  been  giving  a  ball  ?" 

**  A  little  dance  rather,"  observed  Clara. 

''A  dance!  No,  indeed,"  cried  Eleanor, 
frowning  aside  at  Clara ;  it  was  a  ball,  and 
a  very  charming  one  it  was." 

"  You  were  there  then  1" 

"  Yes,  we  were  both  there ; — ^why  were  not 
you  of  the  party  1" 

0  dear !"  replied  Mrs.  Somerville  with  a 
sneer,  and  drawing  up  her  head;  **it  was 
very  unlikely  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  should 
invite  us  to  any  of  their  splendid  doings ; — 
besides,  if  they  had,  we  should  not  have 
gone,  for  we  canH  afford  to  give  balls  in  re- 
turn." 

"Indeed,"  said  Clara,  "this  party  was 
lieither  a  ball  nor  anything  splenaid." 

"What  can  you  mean,  Clara,  by  saying 
sol"  interrupted  Eleanor;  "were  there  not 
several  couples  dancing — tiie  very  best  com- 
pany the  place  affords ;— excellent  music,  and 
an  elegant  supper 

"  Good  company  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  I 
must  say  that  it  was  merely  a  little  party,  ffot 
together  in  a  hurry  to  celebrate  the  birth-day 
of  their  eldest  daughter  and  the  return  of 
young  Harrison  (the  Guinea-pig  as  they  call 
him)  from  his  first  East  India  voyage ;  and 
the  couples  chiefly  consisted  of  their  children 
and  their  children's  play-fellows.  As  to  the 
supper — "  "It  was  elegant  and  excellent," 
cried  Eleanor  interrupting  her,  "  as  well  as  the 
whole  entertainment,  call  it  by  what  name 
you  please; — cold  moor  game,  boar's  head, 
goose  pie,  pine-apples,  grapes.  West  India 
sweet-meats,  champagne ; — m  short — " 

Here  Mrs.  Somerville  rose  in  violent  emo- 
tion, and  declared  that  she  wondered  at  the 
impudence  of  a  man  who  was  a  bankrupt  not 
six  months  ago,  and  whose  certificate  was  not 
yet  signed,  in  giving  such  an  expensive  en- 
tertainment and  supper." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  said  ClaTa«  "  the  supper 
I  am  convinced  cost  them  nothing ;  and — " 
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Yes,  Miss  Delancy,  yes,  I  see  your  good- 
natured  motive ;  you  wish  to  excuse  them  to 
me,  and  I  know  why;  but  Miss  Musgrave 
has  told  me  the  truth,  and —  Bui  good  morn- 
ing) young  ladies;  when  my  husoand  fails, 
and  seemingly  can't  pay  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound,  then  we  will  give  fine  balls  and  mag- 
nificent suppers — go^  morning,  good  morn- 
ing," and  out  of  the  room  she  tuistenexl. 

hateful,  spiteful,  envious  creature,** 
exclaimed  Eleanor;  **I  said  what  I  did  on 
purpose  to  tease  her ;  for  I  knew  she  was  al- 
ways jealous  of  the  poor  Harrisons,  particu- 
larly of  that  charming  Mrs.  Harrison;  and 
even  their  misfortunes  could  not  soften  her 
heart  towards  them.** 

But  why  did  you  exag^rate  so  grossly  1 
why  did  you  injure  them  m  order  to  tease 
her  t  You  know  that  much  of  what  yon  said 
was  absolutely  false,  and  all  gross  exaggera- 
tion.** 

Nay,  can  yon  deny  that  there  were  on  the 
table  all  the  things  which  I  named  t** 

There  were  the  remains  of  a  goose  pie 
sent  from  the  North ;  the  remains  of  a  boar*s 
head,  also  a  present;  one  pine-apple,  and 
some  grapes,  from  their  friend  Sir  Charles 
Mowbray's  hot-house ;  and  a  pot  of  ginger, 
which  their  son  brought;  but  the  music, 
which  you  so  much  extolled,  was  the  piano- 
forte played  by  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  the  tam- 
bourine by  one  of  her  daughters;  and  the 
champagne  was  only  green  goosebeny  wine 
made  at  home.  Yet  this  simple  and  cheap 
pleasure  you  magnified  into  a  splendid  and 
expensive  entertainment,  wholly  unfitting 
their  circumstances.** 

**0,  never  mind,  as  I  mortified  that  wo- 
man; all  I  wish  is  that  I  had  been  a  little 
more  poetical  in  my  piece.'* 

"  That  is  always  unnecessary,  for  your  de- 
scriptions are  commonly  too  poetical.** 

"  Why,  what  harm  is  there  in  a  little  exag- 
geration, or  even  in  a  little  white  lying  V* 

*•  Every  harm ;  as  •  rien  n'est  beau  que  le 
vrai — le  vrai  seul  est  aimable.^  Besides,  when 
once  a  lie  is  told,  who  knows  what  the  conse- 
quences may  bet  and  the  line  might  also  be 
read  *  nothing  is  safe  but  the  truth — truth  only 
is  security.*  ** 

I  am  sure  it  is  often  very  unsafe  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  very  rude  too.  Suppose  I  had 
told  that  spitfire  woman  she  did  interrupt  us, 
and  we  wished  she  had  not  come  1** 

"That  was  not  necessary.  But  it  was 
equally  unnecessary  for  you  to  tell  her  you 
were  delighted  to  see  her,  and  that  she  was  an 
agreeable  interruption.** 

But  what  barm  was  there  in  iti  and  ex- 
cept her  mortification,  which  is  an  asfieeable 
result  to  roe — what  harm  can  arise  from  my 
pompons  description  of  the  Harri8on*8  hop, 
alias  ball  r* 

I  can't  tell ;  bat  I  believe  that  Mr.  Somer- 
▼ille  is  Mr.  Harrison's  principal  creditor.*' 


I  '^I  had  forgotten  that,**  replied  Eleanor, 
starting ;  "  and  I  am  sorry  then  I  said  what  I 
did.    Yes,  it  may  do  mischief.** 

I  wish  then  you  would  call  on  Mrs.  Som- 
erville,  and  own  that  your  description  far  ex- 
ceeded the  truth.** 

Indeed  I  shall  own  no  such  thing;  besides, 
if  I  did,  she  would  not  believe  me ;  you  see 
she  would  not  listen  or  believe  you.  But 
come,  Clara,  have  done  preaching,  and  let  us 
resume  our  book." 

Their  book  was  resumed,  and  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  interest  of  the 
story.   But  Mrs.  SomerviHe  did  not  forget. 

These  young  ladies  were  left  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Morley,  by  an  old  lady  who  bequeathed 
to  them  considerable  fortunes ;  but  left  nothing 
to  their  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  by 
other  mothers,  and  considerably  older  than 
they  were. 

The  old  lady  also  desired  that  their  guar- 
dian*s  house  should  be  their  place  of  residence, 
when  they  were  not  at  school,  till  they  were 
five-and-twenty ;  when,  and  when  only,  they 
were  to  take  nossession  of  their  fortune.  But 
it  was  Clanrs  happy  lot  not  to  be  forced  to 
go  to  school  at  all ;  for  a  wise,  a  virtuous, 
a  pious,  and  an  accomplished  mother,  still 
lived  to  watch  over  her  education  herself,  and 
resided  with  her  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ley, till  a  fever  carried  her  off  in  the  prime  of 
life. 

This  gentleman  was  now  daily  expecting 
his  ^nephew,  Sidney  Davenant,  from  the  East 
Indies,  where  he  had  made  a  considerable  pro- 
perty, and  whence  he  was  summoned  home  to 
take  possession  of  still  greater  possessions, 
left  him  by  Mr.  Morley*s  eldest  brother. 

As  Sidney  Davenant  had  been  brought  up 
by  his  uncle,  and  had  lived  with  him  till  he 
went  to  the  East  Indies,  he  was  no  stranger  to 
his  two  wards ;  and  he  had  left  so  strong  and 
pleasing  an  impression  on  the  memory  of  Clara 
Delancy,  (who  was  two  years  older  than  Elea- 
nor,) that  she  felt  a  degree  of  flutter  and  emo- 
tion at  the  idea  of  his  return,  which  her  ex- 
cellent understanding  vainly  endeavoured  to 
overcome. 

Her  guardian,  perhaps,  was  one  cause  of 
this  emotion,  because  he  was  fond  of  joking 
about  husbands  and  setting  caps,  and  indulg- 
ing in  that  common  but  vulgar  style  of  talking, 
which  is  often  mischievous  to  weak  girls,  and 
fills  their  heads  with  lovers  and  coouetry,  and 
is  always  offensive  to  the  sensible  and  the 
refined. 

"  Well,  girls !  let  us  drink  the  handsome 
nabob!**  was  his  usual  address  after  dinner ; 
and  a  good  husband  to  one  of  you  !** 
As  he  said  this  he  used  to  wink  his  eye  and 
look  cunning.  But  Clara  observed  that  his 
eye  always  rested  on  Eleanor;  and  she  thence 
inferred  that  he  concluded  Davenant's  choice, 
if  he  were  allowed  to  make  one,  would  fall  on 
her. 
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**ADd  no  wonder,"  thought  the  humble 
Clara;  **8he  is  so  very  beautiful,  and  her 
manner  is  so  lively  and  so  winning !  I  canH 
flatter  people  as  she  does,  and  where  I  feel  the 
most  I  express  the  least !"  Clara  might  have 
added,  ^  And  her  fortune  is  much  larger  than 
mine.*'  But  though  her  guardian  did  not  leave 
out  this  recommendation  while  thinking  over 
his  ward's  attractions,  Clara  was  too  young 
and  too  little  apt  to  value  riches,  to  fear  Elea- 
nor's superiority  in  that  article. 

"  Pray,  Clara,"  said'  Eleanor  to  her,  one 
day,  how  is  your  heart  affected  towards  this 
expected  nabob  V 

My  heart,  Eleanor, — ^really  I — ^I  don't  ex- 
actly know.  By  his  letters,  and  all  we  hear 
of  him,  he  must  be  a  most  excellent  man ;  and 
I  recollect  he  was  very  fond  of  me,  and  very 
kind  to  me,  when  I  was  a  child." 

And  so  he  was  to  me,  I  dare  say ;  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  him  whatever;  and 
should  have  forootten  there  was  such  a  per- 
son, if  my  guardian  had  not  reminded  me  of 
him." 

"  /  should  never  have  forgotten  him,  if  I 
had  never  heard  his  name  again ;  and  I  re- 
member that  I  cried  bitterly  when  he  went 
away." 

But  you  were  older  than  I  was." 
'*  Yes,  two  years." 

Only  two  years !  I  thought  it  had  been 
more.  ^  But,  my  dear,  you  have  not  yet  spo- 
ken to  the  point;  I  did  not  ask  you  what  you 
thought  of  this  good  gentleman's  letter-writ- 
ing and  virtues ;  but  I  want  to  know  whether 
you  mean  to  *8et  your  cap  at  him,'  as  our 
guardian  says ;  because  I  give  you  fair  notice 
thai  I  do:' 

**If  so,  I  am  sure  you  will  succeed,"  re- 
plied Clara,  in  a  faint  voice;  **and  I  am  too 
humble  to  enter  the  lists  with  you.  But  what 
will  Captain  Lethbridge  say  t" 

"Thank  you,  sweet  humility!"  said  Elea- 
nor ;  "  and  Captain  Lethbridge  may  say  what 
he  pleases.  But  remember,  that  if  it  costs 
your  faithful  heart  a  pang  to  give  up  your 
chance  with  this  Indian  Adonis,  I  can  be  ge- 
nerous, and  withdraw  my  pretensions." 

As  she  said  this,  she  looked  at  herself  in 
the  glass ;  and  she  thought,  and  Clara  too,  as 
she  eazed  on  her.  that  she  had  pretensions 
which,  though  withdrawn,  could  not  but  be 
felt  and  acknowledged. 

And  what  had  Clara  to  oppose  to  themi 
— A  countenance  beautiful  from  expression — 
an  expression  of  intellect,  sweetness,  and  of 
a  heart  devoid  of  guile.  Truth  shone  on 
her  open  brow,  regulated  her  actions,  and 
guidea  her  words ;  while  an  ever-varying  co- 
lour enlivened  the  transparent  whiteness  of 
her  fine  and  even  skin ;  and  a  smile  which  be- 
tokened confidence  and  benevolence  was  cal- 
culated to  call  them  forth  in  those  who  asso- 
ciated with  her.  This  sunshine  of  the  face 
made  her  presence  diffuse  cheerfulness  wher- 
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ever  she  appeared;  and  while  Eleanor  in- 
stantly excited  unqualified  admiration,  Clara 
was  as  certain  to  excite  involuntary  attach- 
menu 

In  personal  graces  they  were  very  nearly 
equals;  l>oth  were  tall  and  finely  formed, 
and  both  excelled  in  those  accomplishments 
deemed  essential  to  the  education  of  young 
women.  But  Clara  was  the  finer  performer 
on  different  instruments,  and  the  more  finished 
singer.  In  thinp[s  of  more  consequence  Clara 
had  had  a  considerable  advantage  over  Elea- 
nor. Eleanor  lost  her  parents  in  childhood, 
and  was  indebted  for  the  formation  of  her  mind 
and  morals  wholly  to  a  boarding-school ;  but 
Clara,  as  I  before  stated,  had  the  benefit  of  a 
mother's  watchful  tenderness  till  she  was  ten 
years  old ;  and  that  admirable  parent  was  care- 
ful to  instil  into  her  docile  and  easily  awak- 
ened mind,  the  soundest  principles  both  of  re- 
ligion and  morality.  The  sower  of  that  good 
seed  died,  alas !  before  the  latest  seed  time 
came.  But  it  did  come,  and  ripened  into  a 
plentiful  harvest;  and  though  tne  monitory 
voice  was  hushed,  and  the  watchful  eye 
closed,  Clara  continued  to  act  as  if  the  one 
could  still  admonish,  and  the  other  could  still 
observe. 

Clara  was  right  in  saying  that  her  manners 
were  not  so  popular  as  those  of  Eleanor. 
Eleanor,  whose  principles  were  as  lax  as 
those  of  persons  in  general ;  and  who,  when- 
ever she  wished  to  please,  was  not  withheld 
from  doing  it  by  any  regard  for  truth  and  sin- 
cerity, was  always  of  the  opinicm  of  those 
with  whom  she  conversed,  especially  if  her 
companions  were  of  that  rank  of  life  which  1 
venture  to  denominate  "  persons  of  worship." 
She  was,  however,  guarded  by  a  fine  under- 
standing from  making  this  unprincipled  plia- 
bility of  opinion  too  apparent  and  easy  to  be 
detected;  and  even  when  Clara  was  most 
shocked  at  her  utter  dereliction  from  truth, 
she  could  not  but  wonder  at  and  admire  the 
consummate  skill  with  which  she  avoided  all 
appearance  of  insincerity.  **  What  charms 
have  I,"  thought  Clara, "  to  oppose  to  so  much 
beauty  and  so  much  art  t"  whenever  the  wish 
to  rival  Eleanor  in  Davenant's  admiration  only 
too  frequently  got  possession  of  her. 

Clara  unfortunately  remembered,  that  Dave- 
nant  had  always  called  her  hialiUle  wife;  and 
once  too  she  had  overheard  her  fnother  say  to 
Mr.  Morley,  "  Davenant  calls  Clara  his  little 
wife; — Ob  !  could  I  live  to  see  that  union  in- 
deed take  place,  provided  the  man  realizes  the 
promise  or  the  boy,  I  should  have  lived  long 
enough."  From  that  moment — so  careful 
ought  parents  to  be  of  what  they  say  before 
children — Clara's  little  heart  fondly  cherished 
the  image  of  her  affectionate  playfellow ;  es- 
pecially as  Davenant  continued  to  call  her  his 
little  wife  even  when  she  was  grown  into  a 
tall  girl,  and  as  he  wrote  her  a  most  affection- 
ate letter  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  whom  he 
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idolized.  Nor,  spite  of  her  judgnnent,  could 
Clara  help  dwellin?  on  these  recollections. 

Upon  my  word,  Clara,'*  said  Eleanor  to 
her  one  day,  **  you  blush  so  prettily  whenever 
this  Indian  Adonis  is  talked  of,  that  I  suspect 
you  are  prepared  to  fall  in  love  with  him.  Tell 
me,  do  you  not  suspect  the  same  thing  V* 

The  conscious  Clara  was  hesitating  how  to 
answer  her,  when  a  servant  came  in  with  a 
note  to  Eleanor  from  Lady  Sophia  Mildred, 
the  wife  of  a  Sir  Richard  Mildred  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  lady  with  whom  she 
was  a  very  great  favourite. — ^The  note  was  to 
invite  Eleanor  to  dine  with  her,  en  famiUe; 
and  to  say  she  would  call  for  her  at  a  certain 
hour. 

**  Tell  the  servant  to  tell  his  lady  I  will  be 
ready  at  the  time  she  mentions,''  said  Eleanor. 
Then,  forgetting  her  question  to  Clara  remain- 
ed unanswered,  she,  to  Clara's  great  relief^ 
left  the  room  to  prepare  for  Lady  Sophia. 

This  lady's  booby  son,  the  heir  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Mildred,  an  ancient  and  wealthy  baronet, 
was  under  the  care  of  a  very  respectable  man, 
who  took  eight  young  gentlemen  to  educate ; 
and  who  did  his  duty  too  strictly  by  them  to 
be  a  favourite  with  a  weak,  unprincipled  mo- 
ther, like  Lady  Sophia  Mildred. 

Accordingly  she  used  every  method  to  dis- 
gust Sir  Richard  with  Mr.  Bellamy's  mode  of 
tuition;  she  accused  him  of  severity  in  his 
treatment  of  her  son,  and  declared  that  she 
should  never  be  easy  while  her  darling  Augus- 
tus was  under  the  dominion  of  such  a  tyrant. 
But  she  tiilked  in  vain;  Sir  Richard  found 
that  the  boy*  spite  of  his  idleness,  advanced 
in  his  learning,  and  he  knew  Lady  Sophia's 
weakness  too  well  to  be  influenced  by  her  re- 
presentations. 

In  the  sympathizing  bosom  of  Eleanor  this 
lady  was  in  the  habit  of  depositing  her  conju- 
gal griefs ;  for  Sir  Richard's  obstinacy  and  ill 
humour  were  never-failing  topics  with  her; 
and  the  poor  boy's  sufferings  at  school  were 
always  the  climax  of  the  distress;  and  this 
invitation  to  dinner  just  received,  was,  Eleanor 
knew,  the  consequence  of  her  having  some 
new  grief  to  impart  to  her. 

Lady  Sophia  arrived  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  in  their  way  home  the  fond  mother  could 
not  forbear  calling  to  see  her  petted  child. 
But  she  arrived  at  an  unlucky  moment;  for 
through  the  open  window  she  saw  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy in  the  act  of  dragging  her  son  by  his 
arm  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  while  the 
face  of  her  beautiful  Augustus  was  red  and 
swelled,  and  his  hair  in  ?reat  disorder. 

"  A  wretch !  a  ruflian !"'  screamed  out  Lady 
Sophia,  he  will  kill  the  child,  I  know  he 
will !"  And  into  the  school-room  rushed  Lady 
Sophia,  followed  by  Eleanor,  who  saw  what 
her  ladyship  saw,  but  did  not  draw  the  same 
conclusions. 

At  sight  of  his  mother,  the  angry  boy  burst 
from  his  preceptor's  hand  and  flew  to  her. 


sobbing  and  speechless  with  resentment  and 
the  desire  of  vengeance;  while  his  mother 
clasped  him  to  her  bosom,  and  called  him  her 
**  dear  injured  child." 

Eleanor,  meanwhile,  was  looking  at  ano- 
ther boy,  adown  whose  cheek  the  blood  was 
streaming  from  a  wound  in  the  ear,  and  who 
had  likewise  been  dragged  like  a  culprit  into 
the  middle  of  the  room ;  while  Mr.  Bellamy 
— who  till  now  stood  in  calm  and  dignified 
silence  waiting  to  be  interrogated  by  Lady  So- 
phia— replied  to  Eleanor's  question  of  **  How 
did  this  young  gentleman  hurt  his  ear  1"  Mas- 
ter Mildred  bit  it.  Miss  Musgrave." 

On  hearing  this,  the  amiable  Augustus 
kicked  and  stamped  and  roared  aloud ;  and 
Lady  Sophia  being  afraid  her  darling  should 
go  into  fits,  took  him  into  another  room,  where 
there  should  be  nothing  to  wound  his  sight 
or  his  hearing,  and  requested  Eleanor  to  fbl- 
low. 

When  there,  she  desired  her  darling  to  tell 
her  what  had  occasioned  the  violence  which 
his  master  was  using  to  him  when  she  drove 
up  to  the  door.  And  at  last  she  gathered  from 
him,  that  he  and  Master  Felton  had  been  quar- 
relling ;  and  that,  as  usual,  old  Bellamy  had 
blamed  him,  and  was  going  to  punish  him 
when  she  appeared. 

"But  he  Aoif  punished  you,  the  brute!" 
sdid  the  enraged  Lady  Sophia ;  "  for  I  declare 
your  cheek  is  swelled  with  a  blow  from  his 
clumsy  hand.  And  here  are  all  the  marks  of 
his  odious  fingers^" 

"And  se€,'°said  the  boy,  "where  my  hair 
is  pulled  off  my  head  !" 

Lady  Sophia  did  look,  and  saw  that  his 
hair  had  indeed  been  pulled  off;  and  declared 
she  would  take  him  home  with  her,  and  he 
should  never  return  to  the  brute  again ;  for  now 
Sir  Richard  would  be  convinced  with  his  own 
eyes  how  old  Bellamy  treated  her  darling. 
"And  you,  Miss  Musgrave,"  she  added, "  are 
my  witness  of  this  violence." 

"  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Bellamy  strike  Master 
Mildred,  madam." 

"  No,  but  you  see  very  recent  proofs  of  his 
having  struck  him ;  and  you  saw  him  drag  him 
into  the  middle  of  the  room." 

"  Yes,  but  not  by  the  hair  of  his  head." 

"  O  yes  you  did,  I  am  sure  I  saw  him ;  and 
only  see  how  much  hair  is  pulled  off." 

"  But  not  surely  by  Mr.  Bellamy.  Master 
Mildred  does  not  say  he  did  it." 

"  If  he  did  not,  who  should.  Miss  Mus- 
gpravet  and  such  a  wretch  shall  no  longer  tor- 
ture my  darling — shall  he,  Augustus  1" 

"  Not  IF  he  did  this,  madam." 

"//  he  did  this!  Did  he  not  do  it,  Augus- 
tus 1  Miss  Musgrave,  you  see,  does  not  be- 
lieve it." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  boy  sullenly,  who 
found  his  removal  from  school  depended  on 
the  establishment  of  this  fact;  "and  she  is 
naughty  to  say  he  did  not."   So  saying  he 
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stuck  out  his  elbow  at  Eleanor,  who  was  si- 
lenced but  not  convinced.  And  Lady  Sophia 
told  her,  that  the  prreatest  proof  of  friendship 
which  she  could  give  her,  would  be  to  bear 
her  testimony  to  the  truth  of  old  Bellamy^s 
treatment  of  her  son,  of  which  he  must  know 
she  was  an  eye-witness ;  for,"  added  Lady  So- 
phia, **  Sir  Richard  would  not  believe  me,  and 
would  say  it  was  only  my  misrepresentation 
in  order  to  get  my  angel  boy  home  again.  So, 
my  dear  friend,  all  my  hopes  of  peace  of  mind 
depend  on  you,  for  Sir  Richard'always  doubts 
the  truth  of  what  I  say." 

What  a  disgraceful  confession,"  thought 
Eleanor,  for  a  wife  to  make !"  And  she  be- 
gan to  believe  that  Clara  was  right  in  the  great 
value  which  she  set  on  habitual  truth-telling, 
even  in  trifles. 

The  amiable  Augustus  being  now  pacified, 
JLady  Sophia,  leading  him  by  the  hand,  sailed 
into  the  room  with  all  the  dignity  of  conscious 
rank,  and  told  Mr.  Bellamy  that  she  should 
take  her  son  home  with  her  that  moment,  and 
that  she  should  do  her  utmost  to  prevent  Sir 
Richard's  ever  sending  him  back  to  a  place 
where  he  was  so  ill-treated. 

**  If  you  succeed,  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy with  a  manner  as  proud  and  cold  as  her 
own,  ♦*  you  will  do  me  a  great  favour,  for  you 
will  rid  me  of  the  most  troublesome  pupil  I 
ever  had,  and  I  heartily  wish  your  ladyship 
success."  He  then  went  to  call  up  her  car- 
riage. 

"Fine  airs  old  Bellamy  gives  himself!" 
cried  Lady  Sophia;  "  but  1  don^  believe  him, 
do  you  1" 

Eleanor  did  not  answer,  for  she  did  believe 
htm;  but  she  could  scarcely  attend  to  what 
she  said ;  for  she  was  amusing  herself  with 
watching  the  looks  mutually  exchanged  be- 
tween the  boy  virith  the  bitten  ear  and  the  ami- 
able Augustus ;  and  they  reminded  her,  in 
sweetness,  of  expression,  of  that  of  two  cats 
threatening  each  other  on  a  house  top;  and 
Eleanor  could  not  help  suspecting  that  the 
bitten  ear  was  either  the  consequence  or  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  hair  on  Master  Mildred's 
head,  and  the  blow  on  his  face.  But  Lady 
Sophia  and  Augustus  were  resolved  "Old 
Bellamy"  (as  they  called  in  scorn  a  fine  man 
of  si x-and- thirty)  should  be  the  nominal  de- 
linauent;  and  Eleanor  did  not  see  how  she 
could  avoid  saying  the  same.  The  carriage 
came  round ;  the'  young  adversaries  looked 
and  grinned  their  last  defiance ;  and  Lady  So- 
phia, her  precious  child,  and  Eleanor  drove  off. 

Sir  Richard  Mildred  was  a  man  of  whom 
all  his  family  stood  in  awe,  and  especially  his 
lady-wife ;  though  she,  in  her  turn,  made 
others  afraid  of  her.  And  as  fear  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  lying,  vanity  excepted — that 
little  lying  known  by  the  name  of  white  lying 
— Lady  Sophia,  to  screen  herself  from  Sir 
Richard's  awful  frowns,  and  biting  sarcasms, 
had  had  so  oflen  recourse  to  the  shield  of  a 
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lie  or  a  subterfuge,  that  shb  was  right  in  say- 
ing he  never  believed  what  she  said  ;  and  now 
that  he  saw  her  return  bringing  Augustus  with 
her,  though  it  was  a  holiday,  he  was  prepared 
to  disbelieve  whatever  excuse  she  might  make 
for  this,  as  he  thought  it,  improper  inaul^ence. 

Lady  Sophia  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  be- 
held the  gathering  storm  on  his  brow ;  and 
trembling  habitually  at  the  sight,  (however 
bold  she  was  in  her  conviction  of  being  right 
for  once)  she  was  so  hurried  and  so  obscure  in 
her  mode  of  narrating  the  injuries  of  her  darl- 
ing boy,  that  Sir  Richard  declared  his  ina- 
biUty  to  understand  her ;  then,  assuring  him 
Miss  Musgrave  had  seen  all  she  saw,  and 
would  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  she  said,  she 
began  her  story  over  again ;  and  ended  it  by 
showing  the  impoverished  hair  and  the  marked 
cheek  in  evidence  of  old  Bellamy's  cruelty. 

"  Old  Bell^y,  madam !  Call  a  man  of  his 
years  old  ?" 

"  It  is  wrong,  I  know ;  but  Augustus  calls 
him  so." 

"  Then  Augustus  ought  to  be  flogged  out  of 
such  impertinence.  But  let  me  undenttand 
you ;  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  such  marks  of 
brutal  violence  were  inflicted  by  Mr.  Bellamy 
on  my  son  Augustus  Mildred  1" 

"1  do;  and  Miss  Musgrave  will  tell  you 
the  same, — will  you  not  1  Did  you  not  see 
old  Mr.  Bellamy  drag  Augustus  by  the  hair 
of  the  head  into  the  middle  of  the  room  1" 

"  Certainly,  madam,  I  saw  him  drag  him 
into  the  middle  of  the  room." 

"And  by  the  hair  of  the  head." 

Lady  Sophia  cast  a  piteous  imploring  look 
at  Eleanor ;  and  she  answered  "  Yes  I  did. — 
And,"  said  she  evasively,  "  the  marks  of  the 
blow  on  the  cheek,  though  now  nearly  effaced, 
were  quite  visible." 

"  I  am  shocked  and  amazed.  Lady  Sophia ; 
and  but  for  this  young  lady's  testimony  I  could 
not  have  believed  this  story  ;  but  as  she  says 
it  is  so,  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Bellamy*  and  tell 
him  that  cruelty  being  not  only  my  aversion, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  bad  mode  of  teach- 
ing, I  shall  not  allow  Augustus  to  return  to 
his  house,  but  shall  send  him  to  a  more  mild 
preceptor." 

Sir  Richard  then  left  the  room  to  write  his 
intentions  to  Mr.  Bellamy.  And  Lady  So- 
phia thanked  her  friend  again  and  again  for 
the  great  service  which  she  had  rendered  her 
and  her  son,  and  declared  that  she  would  never 
forget  it. 

But  all  Lady  Sophia's  thanks  and  caresses 
were  impotent  to  reconcile  Eleanor  at  once  to 
herself.  She  knew  that  she  had  violated  the 
truth,  and  that  in  so  doing  she  had  been  the 
means  of  injuring  a  man  whom-«he  esteemed, 
in  order  to  glratify  a  wotnan  whom  she  despis- 
ed ;  nor  could  she  help  feeling  that  this  was 
the  situation  which  Clara  had  often  antici- 
pated. 

"  Who,"  said  Clara,  "can  be  sure,  if  that 
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restrictiTe  principle  is  once  broken  down, 
which  forbids  all  yiotations  of  truth,  as  odious 
to  the  God  of  truth,  ^nd  as  contemptible  as 
well  as  mischievous  in  the  eyes  or  man, — 
who  can  say  that  if  they  once  admit  their 
riffht  to  judge  when  truth  is  to  be  told  and 
when  it  is  not,  that  they  shall  not  be  led  from 
the  commission  of  what  they  choose  to  call 
innocent  lies,  into  that  of  malignant  and  inju- 
rious ones,  by  the  influence  of  strong  tempta- 
tion!" 

For  Eleanor,  that  fatal  time  was  now  arriTed ; 
and  she  had  told  an  injurious  lie ;  for  though 
the  loss  of  the  pupil  was,  in  one  sense,  a 
benefit  rather  than  an  injury  to  Mr.  Bellamy, 
still  she  bad  injured  him  in  Sir  Richard's  es- 
teem, and  made  him  appear  guilty  of*a  friult 
of  which  he  was  incapable.  However,  it  was 
too  late  to  repent  or  retrace  her  steps ;  and  all 
she  had  now  to  hope  was,  that  no  more  inqui- 
ries would  take  place;  and  she  anxiously 
awaited  Mr.  Bellamy's  reply  to  Sir  Richard's 
note.  It  came  in  the  evening,  and  simply 
stated  that  Mr.  Bellamy  was  sorry  Sir  Richard 
disapproved  of  bis  manner  of  treating  Master 
Mildred ;  but  that,  as  his  conscience  did  not 
reproach  him  with  undue  severity,  he  should 
soon  reconcile  himself  to  the  loss  of  a  very 
troublesome  pupil. 

Mr.  Bellamy  was  a  proud  man;  he  was  a 
man  of  a  good  family,  and  once  a  man  of  for- 
tune ;  but  circumstances  had  deprived  him  of 
the  latter,  and  his  pride  had  not  fallen  with 
his  fortunes. 

Sir  Richard  had  always  treated  him  with 
that  respect  with  which  a  real  gentleman 
treats  another,  however  reduced  in  situation; 
but  his  feelings  had  been  frequently  wounded 
by  the  ignorant  pride  of  Lady  Sophia;  and 
the  note  which  he  wrote  to  Sir  Richard, 
though  written  to  him,  was  meant  at  her. 

Eleanor  enjoyed  the  reply  ;  not  only  because 
she  entered  into  Mr.  Bellamy*s  wrongs,  and 
was  grieved  to  have  assisted  in  inflicting 
them ;  but  because  it  utterly  precluded  all  in- 
quiry into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  secured 
her  therefore  from  detection ;  for,  in  spite  of 
her  compunctious  feelings,  she  too  much  re- 
sembled Fag  the  footman,  in  the  play  of  the 
Rivals,  who  says  to  his  master,  "  for  though, 
sir,  I  do  not  scruple  telling  a  lie  to  serve  a 
friend,  it  hurts  one^a  eonmenet  terribly  to  be 
found  oui,^^  And  Fag,  I  believe,  speaks  the 
opinion  of  most  persons,  as  a  strict  regard  to 
truth  is  the  rarest  of  all  virtues. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Morley  sent  his  coach 
for  Eleanor ;  and  as  she  drove  past  the  house 
of  Mr.  Bellamy,  and  received  a  kind  bow 
from  him  from  the  window,  her  .heart  smote 
her  very  painfully.  How  ashamed  I  shall 
be  to  see  him  again,  poor  man !"  involuntarily 
burst  from  her  lips.  **But  I  will  take  care 
not  to  see  him  again  for  many  months,"  she 
•aid  to  herself  as  the  coach  stopped  at  her 


guardian's  door ; — and  she  knew  that  this  pur- 
pose might  easily  be  effected. 

Eleanor  was  usually  so  communicative  on 
her  return  from  a  visit  at  Sir  Richard's,  and 
used  to  give  so  ludicrous  a  description  of  the 
baronet's  frowns  and  Lady  Sophia's  fears, 
that  Mr.  Morley  was  quite  disappointed  at  not 
receiving  his  accustomed  treat;  and  seeing  her 
unusual  gravity  and  disinclination  to  talk,  be 
asked  her  if  she  was  not  well ;  and  she  as- 
sured him  she  had  a  bad  head-ache. 

Accordingly,  to  keep  up  this  deception,  she 
took  up  her  candle  and  went  to  her  room, 
whither  Clara  kindly  followed  her ;  and,  sus- 
pecting that  her  mind  was  more  diseased  than 
her  bo^y,  she  lingered  in  her  apartment  some 
time,  in  order  to  give  her  an  opportuniu  of 
unburthening  her  feelings ;  but  in  vain.  Eflea- 
nor  dared  not  reveal  to  her  the  cause  of  her 
uncomfortableness,  and  Clara  was  too  delicate 
to  notice  it. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Bellamy  called; 
but  luckily  for  Eleanor,  not  till  both  Mr.  Mor- 
ley and  Clara  were  g:one  out,  Eleanor,  there- 
fore, had  only  to  desire  the  servants  to  utter 
the  usual  lie,  that  she  was  not  at  home,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  disajrreeable  interrogatories, 
and  an  unwelcome  visiter. 

Clara  was  gone  on  an  errand  of  kindness  to 
a  cottage  at  a  distance,  and  on  her  return  she 
met  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Sophia ;  the  former 
of  whom,  who  had  been  to  pay  a  morning  visit 
with  his  lady,  insisted  on  her  taking  his  other 
arm,  and  assured  her  that  he  and  hzdy  Sophia 
would  see  her  home. 

Lady  Sophia  instantly  began  on  the  subject 
of  her  grievances,  and  said,  I  conclude  Miss 
Musgrave  Cold  you  all  that  happened  yester- 

**No;  she  was  unusually  silent  on  her  re- 
turn, and  told  us  nothing." 

How  strange !  then  I  will."  And  Lady 
Sophia  entered  into  a  copious  detail  of  what 
baa  passed,  mixing  truth  and  mere  assertion 
together  so  artfully,  that  Clara  was  quite  at  a 
loss  to  discover  where  the  one  ended  and  the 
other  began,  though  she  was  very  sure  there 
'was  falsehood  somewhere. 

And  can  this  really  be  all  true  1"  asked 
Clara,  with  an  incredulous  look. 

True !  to  be  sure  it  is — could  I  doubt  the 
evidence  of  my  own  senses,  think  you  1" 

Indeed,  madam,"  replied  Clara,  on  such 
an  occasion  I  should  almost  have  doubted  the 
evidence  of  mine.  Mr.  Bellamy,  that  excel- 
lent and  fine-tempered  man,  guilty  of  an  act 
of  violence  and  cruelty  like  this!  I  do  not 
know  how  to  believe  it." 

Nor  did  /,  Miss  Delano^,"  said  Sir  Rich- 
ard, ^*tili  your  cousin  Miss  Mnsgrave  de- 
clared that  she  witnessed  it;  and  I  considered 
her  testimony  as  unimpeachable." 

«*That  is  more  than  I  do,"  thougrht  Clara, 
while  consternation  and  painful  suspicion  kept 
her  silent. 
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"  But,  dear  sir,"  said  Clara,  recoveringf  her- 
uelf,  *♦  surely  for  one  act  of  improper  Tiolence, 
committed  in  a  passion,  and  I  dare  say  hearti- 
ly repented  of,  you  Tivill  not  lend  your  aid  to 
abridge  the  few  comforts  of  this  much-tried 
family !  surely  you  will  relent,  and  let  Mas- 
ter Mildred  go  to  Mr.  Bellamy  again !"  While 
she  thus  spoke,  Clara  was  resolutely  regard- 
less of  all  Lady  Sophia^s  frowns  and  winks; 
and  she  anxiously  awaited  Sir  Richard*8  an- 
swer, which  was  as  follows:  Impossible ! 
my  dear  Miss  Delancy ;  the  fiat  is  gone  forth ; 
the  decree  is  registered ;  and  I  thought  you 
had  known  that  my  decrees,  like  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  are  unchangeable, 
and  particularly  unchangeable  by  the  persua- 
sions and  representations  of  a  woman." 

But  surely  if  Lady  Sophia  would  conde- 
scend to  feel  for  poor  Mr.  Bellamy,  and  try 
to  persuade  you,  sir—" 

"Lady  Sophia  try  to  persuade  me!  Let 
me  tell  you.  Miss  Delancy,  the  greatest  proof 
of  understanding  which  I  ever  witnessed  in 
that  lady  is,  her  never  presuming  to  try  to 
change  a  resolution  of  mine.  Verhum  sapientiy 
Miss  Delancy,  or  'A  word  to  the  wise.'" 
Clara  bowed,  to  show  that  she  understood  the 
application ;  and  having  reached  her  own  door, 
she  was  very  glad  that  they  refused  her  in- 
vitation to  walk  in,  as  she  was  impatient  to 
interrogate  Eleanor  alone. 

She  found  Eleanor  in  her  dressing-room, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  discuss  the  subject 
with  her;  but  she  obtained  from  her  very  little 
that  was  satisfactory.  She  owned,  indeed, 
that  Lady  Sophia  had  exaggerated  a  little, 
and  she  also;  but  that  she  was  convinced  it 
was  for  the  best,  and  that  Mr.  Bellamy  was 
not  a  proper  person  to  have  the  care  of  Au- 
gustus Mildred. 

"  And  are  you  prepared  to  say  this  to  the 
Bellamys  r' 

"  No ; — ^I  do  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  to 
them ;  I  don't  mean  to  see  them ;  and  I  was 
denied  to  Mrs.  Bellamy  this  morning." 

"  But  you  must  nieet  some  time  or  other." 

"Not  till  this  affair  is  forgotten;  as  we 
are  going  to  London,  you  know,  for  some 
montns,  and  set  off  the  day  afler  the  next." 

"And  can  you  bear  to  go  away  without 
taking  leave  of  these  amiable  people  1  They 
will  think  that  you  give  them  up  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  Mildreds,  whom  Mr.  Bellamy 
has  offended ;  and  it  was  Mr.  Davenant,  re- 
member, who  recommended  Mr.  Bellamy  to 
our  guardian,  he  having  known  him  in  In- 
dia." 

"  O  dearl  I  had  forgotten  that,"  cried  Elea- 
nor. — ^**Well,  I  can't  help  it  now;  and  the 
Bellamys  must  think  what  they  please.  If  I 
saw  them  I  know  I  should  be  tempted  to  tell 
a  great  many  fibs;  therefore,  as  a  lover  of 
truth,  you,  you  know,  can  no  longer  tease  me 
to  see  them  now.  And  if  what  we  hear  is 
true,  the  Bellamys  will  have  left  their  present 


abode  and  be  gone  to  live  in  Surrey  before  we 
return." 

"  Well,  I  will  say  no  more,"  said  Clara ; 
"  for  I  know  that  seeing  them  would  be  put- 
ting you  in  a  situation  of  temptation.  There- 
fore you  must  take  the  consequence,  and  be 
contented  to  be  thought  guilty  of  a  meanness 
foreign  to  your  nature,  because  you  have 
yielded  to  one  only  too  analogous  to  it." 

"  You  are  severe.  Miss  Delancy." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  so.  But  my  feelings  have 
been  greatly  hurt;  as  I  love  you  too  well, 
Eleano^,  to  witness  any  fault  in  you  without 
considerable  pain." 

"  I  am  not  so  generous  as  you,"  returned 
Eleanor ;  "  for  I  am  very  glad  when  you  err ; 
as  it  is  rather  trying  to  one's  self-love  to  have 
one's  friend's  morality  mounted  so  much 
higher  than  one's  own.  It  is  as  disagreeable 
as  it  would  be  to  be  forced  to  walk  arm  in 
arm  with  a  giant  whom  one  can  only  reach  on 
tiptoe." 

Eleanor  kept  her  resolution,  and  avoided  a 
rencontre  with  the  Bellamys.  Clara,  how- 
ever, called  on  them,  and  was  not  sorry  to  find 
them  out;  as  by  this  means  she  too  avoided 
questions  which  she  would  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  answer.  And,  as  it  was  originally 
fixed,  they  set  off  the  next  day  for  London, 
where  Mr.  Morley  had  hired  the  same  ready- 
furnished  house  which  he  had  the  preceding 
year ;  and  where  he  was  now  anxiously  ana 
hourly  expecting  the  arrival  of  his  nephew. 

Nor  did  he  fail  to  arrive  a  day  or  two  after 
they  were  settled  in  London ;  and  he  took  up 
his  abode  at  a  hotel  near  his  uncle's  house. 

The  first  moments  of  such  arrivals  are 
usually  moments  of  hurry,  of  flutter,  and  of 
indistinct  vision,  and  the  intensity  of  feeling 
on  such  occasions  makes  its  very  existence 
appear  equivocal. 

Sidney  Davenant  felt  considerable  emotion 
at  seeing  the  beloved  uncle  whom  he  had  left 
in  the  prime  of  his  existence,  now  changed 
into  an  elderly,  though  healthy-looking,  man. 
And  the  consciousness  that  he  must  keep  this 
feeling  concealed,  threw  a  restraint  over  his 
manner  resembling  coldness.  While  his  un- 
cle, on  beholding  the  graceful  and  fair  youth 
of  twenty-one  matured  into  a  sun-burnt  man 
of  large  proportions  and  of  dignified  appear- 
ance, could  not  welcome  him  with  the  fami- 
liarity of  old  times;  but  received  him  with 
embarrassed  emotion,  and  grasped  his  extend- 
ed hand  in  silence. 

His  wards,  whom  their  guardian  was  too 
full  at  heart  to  name,  curtsied,  smiled,  and  did 
not  sneak.  But  Clara's  eyes  were  ready  to 
overflow  with  tears,  as  she  recollected  her 
mother,  and  recollected  also,  that  as  she  loved 
Davenant  dearly,  she  used  to  call  him  her  son 
The  tears,  and  the  eyes  that  shed  them,  in- 
stantly recalled  to  him  the  moment  when  he 
bade  Mrs. Delancy  adieu!  and  when  her  sod 
blue  eyes  glistened  like  those  before  him. 
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I  cannot  be  mistaken,^*  said  he,  with  a 
faltering  voice,  "you  are  bo  like  her — you 
are,  —  you  roust  be  Clara!  So  looked  your 
dear  mother,^'  he  added,  after  having  saluted 
her  glowing  cheek,  **  when  I  bade  her  fare- 
well. Ah  1  these  are  the  trials  that  make 
parting  and  absence  so  terrible,  and  cloud  over 
the  moments  of  one's  return  And  Davenant, 
as  he  said  this,  turned  in  evident  agitation  to 
the  window. 

Clara  also  turned  away  and  left  the  room, 
to  shed  no  unpleasing  tears  to  the  memory  of 
her  mother. 

"  And  who  is  this,  my  dear  sir  said  he, 
recovering  himself,  and  gazing  on  Eleanor  with 
/  evident  admiration.  "  Can  this  tall,  proper, 
young  lady  be  that  little  dark-eyed  torment 
who  used  to  pull  your  pig-tail,  and  do  sundry 
tricks  of  the  sortl" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  she  is,"  said  Morley,  recover- 
ing his  speech ;  "  and  she  is  a  dark-eyed  tor- 
ment still,  the  men  say." 

"  I  can  easily  believe  that,"  replied  Dave- 
nant kissing  her  hand  repeatedly.  And  Elea- 
nor was  flattered  that  he  had  not  saluted  her 
cheek. 

"  It  is  evident,"  said  she  mentally,  that 
he  met  Clara  with  a  brother's  feelings."  And 
her  bright  eye  grew  brighter  while  she  thought 
tbus. 

When  Clara  returned,  Davenant  took  her 
band  and  drew  her  next  him  on  the  sofa,  where 
he  had  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  Eleanor. 

"You  remind  me  strongly  of  your  mother," 
said  he,  after  gazing  on  her  some  time  with  an 
expression  of  affectionate  pleasure.  "And 
you  could  not  resemble  a  more  admirable  Wo- 
man ;  I  loved  her  most  dearly  !" 

"And  very  likely  you  will  love  Clara  dear- 
ly," observed  Morley,  laoghing. 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  Davenant,  sighing. 
"I  owed  Mrs. Delancy  many  obligations  for 
good  advice  and  kind  care;  and  for  her  dear 
sake,  I  should  be  inclined  to  love  a  far  less 
loveable  object  than  the  one  before  me." 

Poor  Clara,  though  she  would  have  been 
sorry  and  disappointed  if  Davenant  had  not 
felt  thus  towaras  her  lost  parent,  and  had  not 
spoken  as  he  did,  was  not  satisfied ;  for  be 
seemed  to  talk  of  loving  her  merely  for  her 
mother's  sake.  And  alas !  she  feared  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  her  to  love  Aim  for 
'Af<  own ! 

"I  nsed  to  call  your  mother  my  mother, 
Clara,"  continued  he. 

"And  I  conclude,"  said  Eleanor,  "you 
called  Clara  your  sister,  did  you  noti" 

"No,"  he  replied  rather  archly,  "I  was 
more  presumptuous — I  called  her  my  little 

"  And  did  she  call  yon  her  big  husband  1" 
"  No,  she  did  not  honour  me  so  far,"  re- 
'tumed  he,  looking  at  Clara,  who  bjushed  so 
deeply,  and  looked  so  uncomfortable,  that  he 
averted  his  eyes  immediately. 


"  And  pray,"  said  Eleanor,  with  one  of  her 
bewitching  smiles,  "  do  you  remember  what 
you  called  me  1" 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  he  replied,  looking  up  in 
her  face  with  an  expression  of  warm  admira- 
tion. "  No,  I  do  not  recollect;  but  I  daresay 
the  name  was  an  appropriate  one — Trouble- 
some urchin !  Teasme  animal !  Little  tor- 
ment! or  something  of  the  sort;^and  now, 
perhaps,  I  shall  have  reason,  like  other  men, 
to  call  you  a  great  torment." 

"  I  shall  certainly  try  to  make  you  prove 
your  words,"  replied  Eleanor,  smiling  and 
blushing.  "  For  now  you  have  piqued  me  to 
the  undertaking." 

"  Piqued  you ! — ^have  I  piqued  you  already!" 
returned  Davenant,  gayly.  "O  welcome 
sound !  What  would  not  the  unfortunate 
men  to  whom  my  uncle  alluded,  give  to  have 
brought  you  to  such  a  confession  1" 

"  f  am  wholly  unconscious,"  replied  Elea- 
nor, with  a  degree  of  confusion  which  became 
her  infinitely,  "  of  the  force  of  what  I  said; 
and  I  be^  you  to  believe  that  I  spoke  igno-^ 
rantly,  if  improperly." 

"  The  fault  is  wholly  mine,  if  fault  there  be," 
replied  Davenant,  respectfully;  "and  I  feel 
that  I  have  presumed  too  much  on  so  short  a 
renewal  of  acquaintance;  but  you  must  make 
allowances  for  an  intoxicated  man ;  for  intoxi- 
cated I  am,  to  find  myself  after  a  tedious  voy- 
age restored  to  the  society  of  a  most  dear  rela- 
tion, and  to  that  of   But  I  will  not 

presume  to  say  all  I  think  of  the  present  com- 
pany." Then  taking  a  hand  of  each  of  the 
fair  cousins,  he  pressed  them  gracefully  to  his 
lips,  and  telling  his  uncle  he  wished  to  speak 
to  him,  took  him  into  another  apartment. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Eleanor,  going  to  the 
glass  on  pretence  of  adjusting  her  hair,  "  what 
the  handsome  Indian  will  say  of  us  to  his 
uncle,  and  what  questions  he  will  ask  1" 

"  Perhaps  he  will  not  even  name  us,"  re- 
plied Clara. 

"  But  do  vou  think  that  likely  t" 

"  No,  I  do  not ; — ^it  is  most  likely  that  he 
will  mention  us." 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  will  inquire  into  the 
state  of  our  affections  t" 

"  If  he  is  interested  in  it,  I  eonelade  that  he 
will." 

"  If  he  is  interested ! — he  must  be  interested 
in  that  of  his  sister  Clara ;  for  he  seems  al- 
ready to  consider  you  as  such." 

Clara  felt  that  this  inference  was  only  too 
like  the  truth ;  and  she  was  hesitating  how  to 
answer,  when  the  gentlemen  returned  for  a 
moment  in  search  of  a  box  of  paperv,  and 
withdrew  again;  on  which  Clara  left  the 
room. 

Eleanor  was  right :  Davenant  had  questioned 
his  uncle  respecting  his  fiiir  wards ;  and  had 
heard  from  him  nothing  but  expressions  of  un- 
qualified admiration. 

But  be  had  noi  inquired,  a*  yet,  into  tbe 
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state  of  their  affections;  and  in  business  they 
passed  the  time,  till  they  were  summoned  at 
half-past  six  to  the  dinner-table. 

The  cousins,  meanwhile,  had  thought  their 
absence  long;  but  Eleanor  had  been  Uie  most 
displeased  at  it.  She  had  been  used  to  make 
sudden  and  violent  impressions,  from  the  bril- 
liant style  of  her  beauty ;  and  she  had  flattered 
herself  that  Davenant  had  been  too  much 
charmed  with  her  to  have  willingly  absented 
himself  so  long  from  her  presence. 

Clara  had  feared  the  same.  But  her  mind 
was  relieved,  when  on  returning  into  the 
drawing-room  after  an  absence,  as  she  thought, 
of  some  length,  she  still  found  Eleanor  alone ; 
and  this  circumstance,  which  mortified  Elea- 
nor, gave  her  pleasure,  by  proving  her  friend^s 
fascination  less  than  she  had  imagined  it.— 
Going  therefore  immediately  from  pensive  si- 
lence into  renewed  spirits,  she  began  to  talk 
incessantly ;  and  she  related  many  anecdotes 
of  her  childhood,  of  which  Davenant  was  the 
hero. 

I  should  have  known  Mr.  Davenant  wher- 
ever I  had  seen  him,^*  said  Clara,  "  spite  of 
bis  Indian  complexion  and  increased  age.^' 

**I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
him,  whatever,*'  replied  Eleanor. 

How  strange !  though  yon  were  nine  years 
old  when  he  went  away." 

•*  Yes,  but  I  was  only  with  my  guardian 
during  the  holidays." 

"  Still  he  used  to  play  with  us  both  a  great 
deal  and  give  us  pretty  things.  When  he 
went  away,  I  remember,  he  gave  me  a  little 
coral  necklace  and  bracelets ;  and  after  he  was 
gone,  you  were  so  mortified  because  he  did  not 
give  you  the  same,  and  cried  so  much,  that  my 
mother  allowed  me  to  ^ive  you  the  necklace." 

Oh  !  I  remember  it  now :  but  I  have  not 
seen  it  for  years.  However,!  dare  say  I  have 
it  somewhere." 

•»  On  the  contrary,  I  hare  always  treasured 
op  the  bracelets  for  the  sake  of  the  giver,  with 
the  greatest  care ;  though  I  cannot  wear  them 
because  they  are  too  small  for  me  now." 

'*  Sentimental  creature !" 

At  this  tnoraent  the  gentlemen  obeyed  the 
summons  to  dinner. 

Davenant  was  so  pleased  with  his  compa- 
nions, that,  spite  of  the  fatigue  of  his  journey, 
and  spite  of  the  cares  of  business,  it  was  long 
after  the  midnight  hour  before  he  tore  himself 
away. 

He  slept  and  dreamed  of  Eleanor;  but  when 
he  awoke  he  saw  the  soft  blue  eyes  of  Clara 
swimming  in  tears  at  the  recollection  of  the 
mother  whom  she  Had  lost,  and  recalling  to  his 
mind,  in  all  her  gentle  loveliness,  that  mother 
whom  these  tears  deplored. 

He  found  Eleanor  alone  when  he  went  to 
his  uncle's  to  breakfast ;  and  she  told  him  she 
had  been  impatiently  expecting  him.  The 
breakfast-room  opened  into  another  room  which 
Clara,  unseen,  had  entered ;  and  as  the  folding 
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doors  were  open,  she  heard  all  that  passed, 
while  she  was  filling  the  tea  chest  with  fresh 
tea  and  sugar. 

**I  cannot  but  look  at  you  with  wonder,  as 
well  as  admiration,"  said  Davenant,  "to  think 
that  you  are  the  little  pale  meagre  urchin 
whom  I  left  twelve  years  ago ;  and  no  doubt  I 
appear  to  you  as  much  altered,  though  not  for 
the  better  as  you  are." 

**No,  not  at  all,"  replied  Eleanor;  "you 
are  not  at  all  altered,  and  I  should  have  known 
you  anywhere." 

Indeed !"  replied  Davenant,  pleased  and 
flattered  by  the  declaration;  "I  am  glad  I 
made  such  an  impression  on  your  young  heart.^ 

Eleanor,  who  was  not  conscious  of  even  a 
growing  love  to  this  amiable  man,  was  en- 
abled by  indifference  to  reply  without  any  emo- 
tion to  this  observation,  and  would  have  done 
so,  had  she  not  looked  up  and  beheld  Clara, 
who  with  a  look  and  gesture  of  reproach  was 
standing  behind  Davenant's  chair. 

Spite  of  her  habitual  disregard  of  truth, 
Eleanor  could  not  but  feel  humbled  at  the 
conviction  that  Clara  had  overheard  the  false- 
hood which  she  had  just  uttered.  This  con- 
sciousness coverejl  her  cheek  with  blushes,  and 
cast  down  her  eyes  in  confusion ;  while  Da- 
venant, attributing  her  embarrassment  to  what 
he  had  said,  was  deceived  and  flattered  by  it. 

Clara  now  came  forward,  her  fair  cheek 
mantling  as  she  welcomed  Davenant,  and  felt 
the  affectionate  pressure  of  his  hand.  Mr. 
Morley  followed  ki  all  the  florid  health  of 
green  old  age ;  and  Davenant,  as  he  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  blooming  girls  and  on  his  bloom- 
ing uncle,  and  then  looked  in  the  glass,  de- 
clared that  he  was  ashamed  to  show  his  yel- 
low face  amongst  them. 

"Yellow  face!"  cried  Eleanor;  "brown 
jon  mean ;  rather  the  hue  of  manhood  than  of 
illness." 

"  The  hue  of  a^e  and  olimat^,  you  ought  to 
say ;  the  tint  of  bilious  tendency." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  do  not;  I  am  sure  I  should 
never  suspect  from  your  complexion  that  yoa 
came  from  India ;  but  I  should  only  conclude 
you  had  been  somewhere  or  other  exposed  to 
a  bumiiig  sun." 

"  You  flatter  me." 

"  0  dear,  no !  I  speak  what  I  think ;— Clara, 
is  it  not  so  1  Should  yon  know  from  Mr.  Da- 
venant's  appearance  that  he  came  from  India 
—and  is  he  at  all  yelbw-lookingt" 

Clara,  who  had  seen  Davenant's  eyes  spar- 
kle at  being  assured  that  he  looked  much 
healthier  than  he  felt,  was  confounded  at  the 
necessity  under  which  Eleanor  had  placed  her, 
of  either  telling  a  falsehood  or  of  wounding 
the  feelings  of  Davenant ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  really  to  hesitate  a  moment,  and 
she  replied  in  a  faint  voice — "  As  beauty  of 
complexion  is  of  no  consequence  to  a  man,  I 
hope  I  shall  not  hurt  Mr.  Davenant  by  own- 
ing that  he  does,  in  my  eyes,  look  as  if  he 
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came  firom  India,  and  that  he  is  rather  yel- 
low." 

Used  as  Eleanor  was  to  Clara's  rigid  adhe- 
rence to  tmth  in  general,  she  always  thought, 
like  all  persons  who  never  act  on  principle 
themselves,  that  Clara  would  fib  like  her 
neighbours,  when  any  strong  temptation  was 
held  out  to  her.  And  knowing  that  the  fear 
of  givingr  Mr.  Davenant  pain,  and  the  wish  of 
giving  him  pleasure,  were  at  this  moment  up- 
permost in  Clara's  mind,  she  expected — ^beinff 
unable  to  conceive  the  virtue  which  she  had 
not — that  Clara  would  join  her  in  flattering 
the  yellow  nabob  on  his  fair  looks. 

But  though  she  keenly  felt  the  moral  supe- 
riority of  her  cousin,  she  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised in  one  respect  at  Clara's  honesty;  as 
she  saw  that  it  would  enable  her,  by  similar 
questions,  to  make  Clara  at  any  time  mortify 
line  self-love  of  Davenant. 

Mr.  Morley,  who  had  listened  in  silence  to 
this  discussion  on  complexion,  was  even  more 
surprised  at  Eleanor's  effrontery  in  admiring 
that  of  his  nephew,  than  at  Clara's  boldness 
in  telling  the  truth.  And  before  Davenant 
.could  speak,  after  Clara's  specimen  of  un- 
yielding veracity,  the  old  gentleman  exclaimed 
' — **  Upon  my  word,  Sidney,  I  am  glad  to  find 
you  are  not  in  any  danger  of  being  spoiled 
here;  for  I  see  the  harm  Eleanor  might  do 
ou  by  her  flattery,  Clara  will  counteract  by 
er  sincerity." 
'  "  My  JlcUUry^  sir,  I  assure  you,  is  no  flat- 
tery; and  I  mean  what  I  say  as  much  as 
Clara  does." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  all  this  may  be  very  true ; 
for  there  is  such  a  thing,  I  am  told,  as  *love 
at  first  sight;'  and  love  is  blind ;  so  I  am  pre- 
pared now  to  hear  you  exclaim,  in  the  words 
of  the  poet,  altered  for  the  occasion, 

*  Yellow  he's  not,  or  I  no  yellow  spy ; 
He  is  all  beauty,  or  all  blmdness  I.*  " 

And  Eleanor,  a  little  abashed  by  this  deserved 
rebuke  of  her  guardian,  was  absolutely  shamed 
into  silence. 

Davenant  meanwhile  felt  rather  foolish.  He 
was  conscious  that  Eleanor's  expressed  opin- 
ion had  gfven  him  pleasure,  ana  that  Clara*s 
had  mortified  him ;  and  he  was  ashamed  of  the 
weakness  into  which  his  vanity  had  betrayed 
him.   But  if  Eleanor  really  was  blinded  by 

f rowing  partiality  for  him,  that  idea  was  in- 
eed  delightful. — "  Yet,  coxcomb  that  I  am," 
thopght  Davenant  the  next  moment ;  how  is 
it  possible  I  can  believe  such  nonsense  1  Can 
I  be  so  contemptibly  vain  as  to  fancy  that  like 
Cesar,  I  came—I  saw — I  conquered  1"  And 
every  one  of  the  party  had  eaten  an  egg  before 
the  silence  of  the  breakfast-table  was  again 
broken. 

It  was  broken  first  by  Morley,  who  sung, 
or  rather  tried  to  sing,  the  first  lines  of 

"  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
Or  days  of  lang  syne—" 


Sidney,"  said  he,  one  of  the  girls  must 
sing  that  to  you ;  it  is  appropriate  to  your  re- 
turn." 

"  You  sing  then  1— do  youl" 

•*  Yes,"  said  Clara. 
Yes,  a  little,"  replied  Eleanor. 

"  And  do  you  play  t" 
Yes,"  said  Eleanor,    I  play  the  piano- 
forte and  the  harp  a  little." 

•*  O  yes !  I  knew  it  must  be  a  little— Co/ 
U  mot  pow  dire — a  lady's  little  on  such  oc- 
casions is  simply  said  for  modesty's  sake. 
And  von.  Miss  Delancy,  do  you  play  a  little?" 

No,  I  play  a  great  deal,  on  the  harp,  the 
guitar,  and  piano-forte." 

My  dear  nephew,  you  don't  know  Clara, 
or  you  would  know  that  she  never  says  any- 
thing for  modesty's  sake,  or  any  sake  out  that 
of  truth ; — she  is  the  most  scrupulous  little 
person  in  the  creation ;  and  I  really  believe 
that  if  her  life  depended  on  telling  even  a 
white  lie,  she  would  not  utter  it." 

There  was  an  expression  in  Davenant's 
countenance  when^ Morley  said  this,  which 
well  repaid  Clara  for  the  pain  which  she  had 
felt  in  being  forced  to  tell  a  probably  unwel- 
come truth  to  him.  For  a  moment  he  looked 
at  her  in  silence. 

How  I  honour  and  admire  such  scruples, 
as  you  call  them !  How  rare  and  how  pre- 
cious they  are !  I  have  been  living  so  long 
amongst  the  most  lying  nation  in  the  world, 
that  truth  is  even  more  delightful  to  me  than 
ever." 

Eleanor  instantly  took  the  hint,  and  told  a 
few  fibs  to  proclaim  the  devoted ness  of  her 
admiration  of  a  virtue  which  in  reality  she 
despised,  at  least  in  trifles;  but  she  spoke 
with  such  hurry  and  such  vehemence,  and  so 
devoid  of  that  tone  of  sincerity  which  comes 
from  the  heart,  and  which  no  art  can  imitate, 
that  if  Davenant  had  been  of  a  suspicious  na- 
ture, he  must  have  seen  that  she  was  speaking 
a  language  unusual  to  her.  . 

It  was  not  lon^  before  Davenant,  who  was 
very  fond  of  music,  became  urgent  to  hear  the 
friends  sing  and  play ;  and  his  disappointment 
in  hearing  Clara  was  very  great.  Eleanor, 
who  felt  no  emotion,  was  perfectly  mistress  of 
her  voice,  and  sang  her  best;  but  poor  Clara, 
who  earnestly  wished  to  shine,  and  was  al- 
ways only  too  distrustful  of  her  own  powers, 
was  so  hoarse  from  alarm  and  feeling,  that 
she  appeared  to  great  disadvantage;  and  Da- 
venant could  not  help  remarking  to  Eleanor, 
when  Clara  had  left  the  room,  that  he  was 
sorry  he  had  urged  Miss  Delancy  to  sing,  for 
he  found  by  her  hoarseness  she  had  a  badcold 
though  she  did  not  say  so. 

**She  is  always  rather  hoarse,"  replied 
Eleanor  carelessly ;  nor  did  she  much  misre- 
present; for,  as  Clara  seldom  sang  at  her 
ease,  she  was  usually  hoarse ;  though  Eleanor 
knew  that  when  in  voice  and  in  courage  her 
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friend's  singing  was  infinitely  superior  to  her 
own. 

Time  went  on,  and  saw  Mr.  Davenant 
every  day  the  guest  of  his  uncle  and  every 
evening  attending  the  fair  cousins,  and  their 
chaperone  to  parties  and  places  of  amusement ; 
ana  while  Clara,  conscious  that  he  was  be- 
coming daily  dearer  to  her  heart,  was  rendered, 
spite  of  her  ingenousness,  increasingly  cold 
and  reserved  in  Davenant*s  presence,  by  that 
timid  delicacy  which  shrinks  from  testifying 
an  unsolicited  preference,  Eleanor,  whose  ten- 
der feelings  were  not  engaged  in  the  contest, 
and  who  was  restrained  by  no  such  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  expressed  more  regard  for  Dave- 
nant than  she  really  felt,  and  gratified  his  self- 
love  by  the  warmth  of  her  manner,  as  much  as 
Clara  wounded  it  by  the  coldness  of  hers,  till 
at  length  he  was  disposed  to  put  on  the  silken 
chains  which  Eleanor  tendered  to  him,  though 
both  his  judgment  and  taste  led  him  to  prefer 
Clara  Delancy. 

As  Eleanor  found  that  Davenant  was  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  having  been  always  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  by  his  young  companions, 
she  used  to  relate  to  him,  when  they  were 
alone',  circumstances  that  had  passed  before 
he  went  abroad,  which  the  unsuspicious 
Clara  had  repeated  to  her  of  herself  and  Dave- 
nant, and  of  her  feelings  towards  this  friend 
and  playfellow.  But  Eleanor  used  to  relate 
them  of  herself  and  him.  And  while  Dave- 
nant could  not  but  admire  these  proofs  of 
early  sensibility  and  infantine  gratitude,  he 
used  to  sigh  as  he  reflected  on  Clara's  appa- 
rent want  of  these  aflectionate  recollections 
and  proofs  of  grateful  attachment* 

**5A^  never  reminded  me,"  said  he  men- 
tally, of  past  scenes  and  past  kindnesses ;  yet 
I  loved  her  and  did  not  care  much  for  Eleanor. 
But  perhaps  she  has  an  attachment,  and  I  will 
inquire  of  my  uncle." 

Clara  one  day,  while  arranging  her  work- 
basket,  let  fall  a  small  box,  which,  opening 
as  it  fell,  disclosed  a  pair  of  coral  bracelets. 

Do  you  remember  these  1"  said  she  to  Da- 
venant, who  was  alone  with  her. 
"  I  think  I  do." 

•*  You  gave  them  to  me  when  you  went  to 
India." 

**  And  was  there  not  a  necklace  also  1" 
"  There  was,"  replied  Clara  blushing,  •*  but 
I  gave  it  away." 
•*  Gave  it  away  !"  echoed  Davenant. 
"  Yes,  it  was  begged  of  me,  art!!'-" 
"You  could  not  refuse  it,  certainly.  Miss 
Delancy ;  for  I  conclude  the  pleader  was  e/o- 
queni,^^ 

"  Very,  it  was—" 

Here  some  company  entered,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  dropt  and  never  resumed. 

A  few  days  after,  Eleanor  having  found  by 
chance  the  long  forgotten  coral  necklace, 
which  the  good-nature  of  Clara  had  induced 
her  to  yield  to  her  tears  and  entreaties,  re- 


solved to  make  a  merit  of  having  preserved  it 
with  the  unsuspecting  Davenant;  and  when* 
she  was  alone  with  him  one  day,  she  showed 
him  this  necklace,  which  she  said,  was  a  gift 
of  his. 

•*  Indeed  !"  said  he ;  **  T  do  not  remember 
giving  yon  a  necklace ;  I  gave  one  to  Clara, 
and  a  pair  of  bracelets — the  necklace  she  gave 
away ;  and  she  was  going  to  tell  me  to  whom, 
when  we  were  interrupted." 

This  speech  made  Eleanor  fear  her  false- 
hood might  be  detected ;  but  recovering  her- 
self she  said  with  ready  art,  "  yes,  she  gave  it 
to  roe ;  for,  thinking  she  did  not  much  value 
it,  as  it  was  become  too  small  for  her  to  wear, 
I  begged  it  of  her  to  give  a  little  girl.  This 
necklace  nothing  would  have  tempted  me  to 
part  with,  as  it  was  your  gift  to  myself,  you 
know." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you!  kind  girl,"  saitf 
Davenant.  "For  my  part,"  added  he  in  a 
tone  of  piaue,  "  I  wonder  Clara  kept  even  the 
bracelets." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Eleanor,  "  that  Clara 
was  old  enough  to  know  that  you  might  re- 
member that  you  had  given  her  them,  and 
might  on  your  return  expect  to  see  them ; — 
you  know  she  was  some  years  my  senior  1" 

"  Some  years !" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  had  forgotten  that,"  replied  Davenant ; 
"then  she  was  indeed  old  enough  to  value 
the  gift  of  a  friend ; — ^but  she  must  have  been 
very  little  for  her  age." 

When  Davenant  was  alone  with  his  uncle  a 
day  or  two  after  this  conversation,  he  said  to 
him  with  some  emotion,  **  give  me  leave  to 
ask  you,  sir,  whether  the  afifections  of  your 
fair  wards  are  disengaged  1" 

"  Eleanor's  were,  certainly,  when  you  first 
came  from  India,  Sidney ;  but  now  I  am  prettjr 
sure  the^  are  not,"  he  replied  with  a  signin- 
cant  smile. 

Davenant  blushed,  and  perhaps  looked 
pleased ;  but  with  some  emoarrassroent  he 
said,  "^And  Miss  Delancy,  sir,  is  her  heart 
her  own  still !"  And  as  his  alarmed  under 
surveyed  him  with  a  very  inquisitive  glance, 
he  coloured  and  went  to  the  window. 

"  So,  so !"  thought  the  cautious  and  money- 
loving  old  man,  "I  will  soon  put  a  stop  to 
this  folly.— W^hy,  no,  if  I  had  not  before  sus- 
pected, nay,  known,  that  Clara  had  an  attach- 
ment, I  should  have  been  sure  of  it  now,"  he 
replied ;  "  for  really,  Sidney,  you  are  such  anr 
agrreeable  creature,  that  nothing,  I  think,  could* 
have  preserved  Clara's  heart  from  your  fasci* 
nations,  but  a  prior  attachment." 

"  You  flatter  me,  sir.  Then  Miss  Delancy 
is  attached,  is  engaged,  is  she,  sir  1" 

"  Yes,  I  may  venture  to  say,  yes ;  and  to  a 
poor  lieutenant,  in  a  inarching  regiment,  of 
the  name  of  Beaumont«  A  fine,  handsome 
young  fellow  he  is,  to  be  sure ;  and  Clara  pre- 
vailed on  me  to  give  him  the  run  of  my  house 
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when  he  was  quartered  near  us.  I  thought  at 
first  it  was  from  pure  benevolence,  because 
the  youth  was  said  to  be  lowly  born,  and  no 
one  noticed  him ;  and  it  was  very  like  Clara 
to  notice  those  whom  others  look  down  upon ; 
—but  other  persons  were  not  so  candid  as  I 
was." 

And  are  you  sure,  sir,  it  was  more  than 
pure  benevolence,  after  all  1" 

*^Yes  —  I  am  sure;  —  not  that  .she  ever 
named  him  to  me,  or  save  me  any  hint  of  the 
business,  because  she  Icnew  I  would  not  con- 
sent. But  she  will  be  of  age  in  two  jears, 
and  it  is  no  great  time  to  wait;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  he  calls  here  whenever  he  comes 
to  London,  and  I  know  they  correspond." 

Ah,  then  it  is  so  — I  see  it  is  so! — and 
what  I  fancied  coldness  towards  myself,  was 
onlj  principle  and  propriety  of  feeling,"  ex- 
claimed Davenant.  Sir,"  added  he  in  a  fal- 
tering voice,  the  poor  lieutenant  is,  in  my 
«ye8,  a  rich  and  enviable  man." 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  room,  leaving  his 
uncle  rejoiced  that  by  a  little  white  lying  he  had 
prevented  his  nephew  from  indulging  a  roman- 
tic preference  for  one  of  his  wards,  and  probably 
secured  his  addressing  the  other,  as  he  thought 
that  Eleanor,  with  fitly  thousand  pounds,  was 
a  much  better  match  for  his  nephew  than  Clara 
with  only  thirty. 

And  afler  all,"  thought  he,  "  I  have  only 
•declared  sure  and  undoubted,  what  I  have  rea- 
son to  suspect  is  a  positive  fact.  It  is  true, 
Clara  did  tell  me  that  she  had  no  thought  of 
marrying  Beaumont,  though  she  had  a  great 
regard  for  him.  But  then  on  such  subjects, 
all  women  fancy  themselves  privileged  to  lie — 
ay,  even  a  Clara  Delancy." 

Still,  he  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with 
himself  when  he  made  this  assertion,  nor  was 
be  sure  that  he  had  done  right  in  not  acquaint- 
ing Davenant  with  Clara^s  declaration  on  this 
aubject.     Yet,  after  all,"  said  he  to  himself, 

there  is  no  harm  in  telling  a  white  lie  to 
serve  a  friend,  nor  in  a  little  mental  reserva- 
tion; and  Clara,"  added  he,  with  a  feeling  of 
conscious  pique  and  perhaps  of  painful  infe- 
riority, "  Clara  is  so  troublesome  with  her 
acrupulosity  sometimes,  that  I  think  Sidney 
will  be  happier  with  Eleanor." 

When  Davenant  lefl  his  uncle,  he  rettimed 
to  his  lodgings  to  hold  a  last  parley,  as  it 
were,  with  his  heart,  and  endeavour  to  find 
out  whether  it  was  too  full  of  the  image  of 
Clara  Delancy,  to  allow  him  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses to  Eleanor  Musffravet  a  step  which 
he  saw  his  uncle  wished,  and  he  feared  that 
Eleanor  not  only  wished  but  expected  from 
him. 

Davenant  had  returned  to  England,  disposed 
to  fall  in  love  with  Clara  Delancy ;  for  though 
her  mother  was  some  yeara  older  than  himself, 
he  had  loved  her  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  bo^*s 
firat  passion.  Still  he  had  had  resolution 
40  leave  England  without  disclosing  his  at- 


tachment to  its  object;  -as  he  knew  that  a 
woman  of  her  well-regulated  feelings  was  not 
likely  to  return  it ;  and  that  such  a  disclosure 
would  only  serve  to  check  that  kind  confidence, 
and  that  expression  of  even  maternal  affection, 
which  the  unconscious  Mra.  Delancy  expressed 
towards  him. 

But  her  image  accompanied  him  to  India, 
and  was  probably  a  sort  of  guardian  angel  to 
his  steps;  for  the  dread  of  lowering  his  cha- 
racter in  the  esteem  of  Mra.  Delancy  was  un- 
consciously to  himself  a  frequent  restraint  on 
him  in  moments  of  temptation  to  evil ;  while 
the  wish  to  deserve  her  good  opinion  was  an 
excitement  with  him  to  virtuous  enterprise; 
and  0,  that  <Ae  had  been  some  yeare  uounger^ 
or /some  yeare  older  P''  was  the*  wish  of  his 
youthful  heart;  while  he  soon  after  used  to 
recollect  with  pleasure  that  Mrs.  Delancy  had 
a  daughter,  and  that  daughter  promised  to  be 
like  her  mother. 

Time  in  the  meanwhile  passed  away,  and 
he  was  returned  to  England  still  young  enough 
to  be  the  lover  of  Mra.  Delancy*s  daughter; 
he  had  found  her  too  the  image  of  her  mother, 
and,  barring  a  little  coldness,  not  more  like 
her  in  peraon  than  in  mind ; — but  she,  he  was 
told,  loved,  and  was  engaged  to  another! 
therefore  he  must  try  to  forget  those  prostpects 
long  so  fondly  cherished,  and  devote  to  one, 
who  seemed  to  be  already  disposed  to  devote 
here  to  him,  those  afi*ections  which  he  now 
felt  were  only  too  much  at  the  disposal  of 
Clara  Delancy. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he  to  himself,  **  I  must 
cease  to  think  of  Clara,  and  learn  to  think  only 
of  Eleanor.  But  I  do  not  think  I  am  bound 
to  woo  Eleanor  seriously  yet.  No— not  yet ;" 
and  he  resolved  not  to  be  rash  in  his  proceed- 
ings. 

That  day  Mr.  Morley  received  a  letter  from 
the  country,  in  which  amongst  other  news  he 
learned  that  Mr.  Bellamy  had  removed  into 
Surrey ;  and  that  Mr.  Hanison,  finding  that 
Mr.  Somerville  and  his  other  creditore  posi- 
tively refused  to  sign  his  certificate,  by  which 
means  he  was  prevented  accepting  a  share 
which  was  offereo  him  in  a  lucrative  business, 
had  left  the  town  with  his  wife  and  all  bis  fa- 
mily, and  was  removed  no  one  knew  whither, 
for  he  had  not  been  heard  of  since  his  depar- 
ture. 

This  account  of  the  Harrisons  made  Clara 
very  thoughtful.  But  Eleanor  was  too  full  of 
herself,  and  her  own  hopes,  to  bear  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  a  subiect  which,  had  she 
done  so,  might  have  made  her  thoughtful  too. 

In  the  evening,  Clara  and  Eleanor,  accom- 
panied bv  a  married  lady  and  Davenant,  went 
to  a  small  party,  the  amusement  of  which  wu 
to  consist  of  amateur  music  and  dancing. 

The  evening  opened  with  duets  and  songs 
by  Clara,  Eleanor,  and  other  amateur  perform- 
ers ;  which  were  succeeded  by  quadrilles,  in 
which  Eleanori  animated  by  the  wish  to 
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shine,  looked  so  pre-eminently  handsome,  and 
danced  so  gracefully,  that  Davenant,  who 
was  not  dancin?,  followed  h^r  wherever  she 
moved,  with  delighted  admiration,  and  seem- 
ed to  hang  on  every  word  which  fell  from  her 
beautiful  lips.* 

Clara,  who  had  sprained  her  foot,  could  not 
dance ;  and  while  she  saw  the  effect  of  Elea- 
nor's graceful  performance,  with  which  she 
was  then  unable  to  compete,  she  almost  sick- 
ened at  the  sight,  and  fixed  her  eyes  with  salu- 
tary perseverance  on  the  music  of  a  quadrille 
which  she  was  playing. 

Quadrilles  being  over,  waltzes  began;  and 
Davenant,  leading  Eleanor  to  a  seat  near  Clara, 
said  with  an  air  of  triumph,  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  do  not  walti,  Miss  Musgrave— nor 
you.  Miss  Delancy." 

Clara  bowed,  saying,  No ;  I  disapprove 
waltzes,  and  never  waltzed  in  my  life.'* 

Eleanor  did  not  say  the  same ;  indeed  she 
dared  not  in  the  hearing  of  Clara ;  for  when 
her  guardian,  who  forbade  her  to  waltz,  was 
not  present,  she  had  disregarded  his  prohibi- 
tion, and  waltzed  frequently — a  disobedience 
which  she  regrretted  now  she  heard  Davenant's 
opinion;  and  she  had  the  grace  to  look  rather 
confused  when  Davenant  went  on  to  express 
his  dislike  of  waltzing. 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,  however,"  said  he ; 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  consider  all 
young  ladies  who  waltz  as  devoid  of  modesty, 
delicacy,  or  proper  feeling  ;  but  I  feel  that  I 
should  wish  my  sister,  or  my  mistress,  or  my 
wife,  to  have  a  sort  of  untaught  aversion  to 
the  familiarity  which  waltzin?  induces.  I 
would  have  her  prize  too  highly,  from  self- 
respect,  the  sort  of  favour  which  a  woman 
confers  on  a  man  with  whom  she  waltzes,  to 
be  willing  to  bestow  it  on  any  one  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. I  would  wish  her  to  preserve  her 
person  unprofaned  by  any  clasping  arm,  but 
that  of  privileged  affection.  For  indeed,  dear 
Miss  Musgrave,  if  I  saw  even  a  woman 
whom  I  loved,  borne  along  the  circling  waltz, 
as  I  see  these  young  ladies  now  borne,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  address  her  partner  in 
the  words  of  a  noble  poet^*  What  you  touch 
you  may  take.* " 

Eleanor  listened,  fanned  herself,  avoided  the 
eye  of  Clara,  which  she  saw  was  seeking  hers, 
while  she  expressed  her  warmest  acquiescence 
in  all  Davenant  said,  and  forced  herself  to  add 
some  words  of  more  than  assent  to  the  Cer- 
tainly— Very  true — O  dear,  yes!" — with  which 
she  had  filled  up  the  pauses  in  his  observa- 
tions. 

Eleanor  now  rose  in  order  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, and  pretended  to  want  to  speak  to  a  friend 
across  the  room.  At  this  moment  a  very  fine 
young  man  came  up  and  said  to  her,  DonH 
you  waltz  to-night  1  Let  me  lead  you  to  the 
set  now  forming." 

I  waltz !"  replied  Eleanor  with  great  quick- 


ness ;  I  waltz ! — ^I  would  not  waltz  for  the 
world !" 

"  No ! — I  am  sure  I  have  seen  you  waltz, 
and  waltzed  with  you." 

"  Never.  You  are  dreaming,  Mr.  Fielding. 
I  dete$t  waltzing." 

The  young  man  was  going  to  persist  in  his 
very  just  assertions ;  but  Eleanor  contrived, 
unseen  by  Davenant,  who  had  listened  to  this 
dialogue  with  suspicious  misgivings,  to  frown 
him  and  wink  him  into  silence;  and  apolo- 
gizing for  a  mistake  which  seemed  to  wound 
her  feelings  so  much,  Mr.  Fielding  bowed 
and  withdrew;  while  Eleanor  was  glad  to 
conceal  her  perturbed  countenance  from  Dave- 
nant, by  going  to  speak  to  the  lady  mentioned 
above. 

She  took  care,  however,  when  Davenant 
was  not  in  sight,  to  seek  Mr.  Fielding,  and 
explain  to  him,  after  her  manner,  why  she  had 
denied  so  positively  an  undeniable  matter  of 
fact.  It  was,"  said  she,  because  I  was 
afraid  that  Mr.  Davenant  should  tell  my  guar- 
dian if  I  owned  that  I  had  ever  waltzed  ;  and 
you  know  that  he  disapproves  waltzing,  and 
would  have  forbidden  me  perhaps  to  come  to 
a  waltzing  ball  again;  so  pray  forgive  me. 
Fielding,  and  accept  this  apology." 

**  For^ ve  thee !  Yes !  sweet  deceiver;"  re- 
plied Fielding,  with  something  between  a 
sneer  and  a  smile  on  his  face : 

'  If  fix)m  thy  lips  some  milk-white  falsehoods  fall, 
Look  in  thy  face  and  one  forgets  them  all.'  ** 

Eleanor  tried  to  smile;  but  she  felt  hum- 
bled, and  heartily  did  she  wish  this  circum- 
stance had  not  occurred. 

The  dancing  was  now  over  for  a  time,  and 
the  music  was  resumed.  Glee  succeeded  to 
glee,  and  catch  to  catch;  when,  to  Clara's 
great  surprise,  Eleanor  urged  Davenant  to  fa- 
vour them  with  a  song  without  music,  which 
he  used  to  sing  to  them  sometimes  at  home. 
And  as  Davenant  did  not  sing  well  enough  to 
sing  at  such  a  party,  she  felt  all  the  jealous 
fear  of  delicate  affection,  lest  its  object  should 
appear  to  disadvantage.  Her  expressive  coun- 
tenance betrayed  to  Davenant  what  she  thought, 
and  approaching  her  he  said,  I  see  that  you 
are  afraid  I  shall  expose  myself." 

^*  I  have,  I  must  own,"  said  Clara,  an  ob- 
jection to  your  singing  alone.  It  is  a  sort  of 
exhibition  which  does  not  accord,  in  my  opi- 
nion, with  the  dignity  of  your  character.  I 
cannot  wish  you  to  show  off  as  a  singer 
amongst  such  persons  as  these." 

Clara  spoke  almost  pettishly ;  for  she  was 
chagrined  at  the  evident  influence  which  Elea- 
nor and  her  flatteries  had  obtained  over  Dave- 
nant's  better  judgment.  And  he  felt  a  little 
piqued  in  his  turn. 

•*  Perhaps  you  think  me,"  he  returned, "  too 
old  either  to  sing  or  dance  1" 

•*  By  no  means,"  she  replied ;  "  I  have 
stated  to  you  my  only  objecuon." 
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But  casting  an  angry  glance  aside  at  Clara, 
Eleanor  declared  that  she  talked  like  an 
idiot ;  and  that  he  should  sing.''  And  he  was 
80  surrounded  and  so  pressed  to  favour  them 
with  the  Hindoo  air  and  words  which  Miss 
Musgrave  had  so  much  extolled,  that  he  was 
forced  to  comply;  casting,  as  he  did  so,  a 
supplicating  look  at  Clara,  who  mosteamestly 
wished  herself  out  of  the  room. 

For  as  his  voice  was  a  bass  one  of  no  parti- 
cularly fine  tone,  and  as  no  one  but  himself  un- 
derstood the  words  which  he  was  singing,  the 
exhibition  was  certainly  one  beneath  the  ac- 
knowledged talents  and  merit  of  Mr.  Dave- 
nant.  He  sung  too  under  the  disadvantage 
of  excessive  fear,  increased  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  an  eye,  whose  glance  of  approbation 
he  highly  valued,  was  bent  in  painful  though 
kind  anxiety  on  the  ground ;  and  that,  how- 
ever loud  might  be  the  praises  of  others,  and 
even  of  Eleanor,  he  should  not  be  satisfied 
with,  nor  reconciled  to  himself,  unless  he  re- 
ceived applause  from  the  speaking  look  and 
truth-telling  lip  of  Clara  Delancy. 

He  ended.— He  was  applauded  even  by 
clapping  of  hands  and  by  words  of  animated 
praise  from  Eleanor.  But  neither  Clara's  eyes 
nor  lips  vouchsafed  a  word  or  look  of  appro- 
bation; and  wounded  self-love  whispered, 

Why  should  I  for  one  moment  care  whether 
I  please  the  fastidious  Clara,  when  the  kind 
and  equally  judicious  Eleanor  is  pleased  with 
my  performance  1" 

Davenant  was  now  asked  to  sing  in  a  glee ; 
and  he  complied. 

"You  see  I  am  going  to  expose  myself 
again,"  said  he  to  Clara,  almost  petulantly. 

If  you  do,  it  will  at  least  be  in  company," 
she  answered.  "  Glee  singing  is  commonly 
a  very  imperfect  and  bad  performance,  unless 
the  performers  have  been  m  the  habit  of  sink- 
ing together  and  have  practised  beforehand. 
I  always  consider  the  clamorous  eagerness 
oAen  testified  for  ^lee  and  catch  singing,  as 
the  resource  of  vanity  and  egotism,  that  can't 
bear  to  be  quiet  and  silent,  and  had  rather  sing 
a  thing  ill  than  not  sing  at  all."  . 

•*  You  are  really  a  severe  examiner  of  mo- 
tives," replied  Davenant.  "  I  did  not  expect 
it  from  you.  You  are  a  bright-looking  May 
morning,  that  cuts  one  in  the  face  with  a  keen 
north-easter.  But  you  are  right.  However, 
marshal  your  egotists,  and  let  us  g^t  the  task 
over  as  soon  as  possible." 

She  did  so;  and  four  persons  who  never 
even  met  before,  prepared  to  sing  together  in 
perfect  harmony  and  perfect  time. 

Clara's  quick  ear,  however,  soon  discovered 
that  Davenant  had  now  undertaken  nothing  to 
which  he  was  not  fully  equal ;  and  the  style 
in  which  he  executed  the  bass,  and  at  sight 
too,  was  so  gratifying  to  her,  that  she  could 
not  help  every  now  and  then  turning  on  him 
looks  or  evident  satisfaction.   The  other  sing- 


ers did  better  than  could  have  been  expected, 
and  the  glee  was  encored. 

When  it  was  over,  Clara  with  delighted 
eagerness  thanked  Davenant  for  the  pleasure 
which  he  had  given  her,  and  Eleanor  s  praise 
was  faint  to  that  of  Clara. 

Davenant  listened  with  gratified  feelings  to 
all  she  observed ;  and  taking  her  hand,  said, 
with  great  animation,  "It  is  delightful,  in^ 
deed,  to  be  praised  by  you ;  because  one  is  so 
sure  that  you  never  say  more  than  you  really 
think." 

Eleanor  heard  this  just  tribute  with  a  very 
painful  emotion ;  and  in  order  to  seem  not  to 
hear  it,  she  appeared  busy  in  turning  over  a 
music-book.  An  instrument  in  the  next  room 
now  played  a  favourite  quadrille,  and  the  other 
music  was  discontinued.  But  Davenant,  whose 
wounded  self-love  was  now  healed  again,  still 
lingered  near  Clara,  when  Eleanor  came  and 
claimed  his  promise  to  dance  a  quadrille  with 
her. 

**  What!"  exclaimed  Clara,  "are  you  ffoing 
to  dance  a  quadrille  t  I  thought  you  said  you 
never  danced  one  in  your  life  V' 

"Nor  did  I;  but  your  cousin  says  she  is 
sure  I  can,  and  that  I  can  soon  learn ;  and  as 
she  has  volunteered  being  my  partner,  and  as 
I  am  proud  to  be  her  slave,  I  am  going,  as  you 
think  no  doubt,  to  expose  myself  now  in  ano- 
ther line." 

Clara  did  not  reply ;  but  she  looked  per- 
turbed ;  yet  she  could  not  help  following  to 
the  dancing-room ;  and,  like  the  bird  with  the 
rattlesnake,  was  forced  in  spite  of  herself  to 
gaze  on  what  was  destruction  at  least  to  her 
peace  though  not  to  her  life. 

Davenant,  like  other  persons  under  similar 
circumstances,  blundered,  though  every  move- 
ment was  rehearsed,  and  invariably  chtmeed 
to  the  right  when  he  should  have  gone  to  the 
leA.  Nor  did  he  dance  the  better  for  knowing 
that  the  eyes  of  Clara  were  observing  his 
movements.  And  once  he  accosted  her,  while 
he  rested  from  his  exertions,  and  said,  "  I  fear 
that  you  are  surprised  at  my  folly  in  comply- 
ing with  Miss  Musgrave's  desire." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  as  she  turned  away  and 
left  the  room;  "No  — Hercules  spun,  you 
know."  And  Davenant  almost  thought  that 
Clara  was  rather  jealous.  "  Is  it  possible," 
said  he  to  himself,  "  that  I  can  be  wrong  about 
the  poor  lieutenant  1" 

Soon  afVer,  finding  that  he  blundered  worse 
than  ever,  he  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  resign 
his  place.  But  Eleanor  declared  that  "  if  he 
retired  she  would;"  and  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  finish  his  unpleasant  task. 

But  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  Davenant  took 
advantage  of  Eleanor's  stopping  to  speak  to 
some  lady,  to  go  in  search  of  Clara. 

"  Hercules  has  done  spinning  for,  the  pre- 
sent," said  he  to  her ;  "  but  I  suppose  yoa 
think  him  only  too  ready  to  begin  again  % 
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I  do,  as  he  sees  no  harm  in  it-^no  degra- 
dation I  mean.** 
'♦And  you  doV* 

*'  To  say  the  truth,*'  replied  Clara,  **  I  may 
be  very  absurd, — but  I  do  not  like  to  see  any 
men  dance.  And  I  think  that  quadrilles,  if 
not  even  country  dances,  would  look  better  if 
danced  by  women  only,  or  with  only  very 
young  men.  Few  men  move  gracefully ;  and 
when  dancing,  as  it  is  now,  is  quite  an  exhi- 
bition, I  do  wonder  when  I  see  men  of  sense, 
and  men  of  a  certain  age  and  rank  in  life,  ex- 
hibit themselves  with  the  attempted  steps  and 
gestures  of  dancing  masters,  with  their  sqavoir 

/'aire  and  agility.  But  never  in  my  life  could 
bear  to  see  a  man  whom  I  esteemed  and  re- 
spected dance.  I  remember  once,  when  a 
gentleman  to  whom  I  looked  up  as  the  most 
admirable  and  captivating  of  men  (who  is 
now,  alas !  no  more)  was  made  steward  to  a 
ball  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  I  was  tpld  that 
he  meant  to  open  the  ball  himself;  I  declared 
that  if  he  did,  I  would  leave  the  room,  for  that 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  the  object  of  my  high- 
est esteem  and  admiration  degrade  himself  by 
an  act  so  much  beneath  him.  But  he  did  not 
dance,  and  my  feelings  were  spared.*' 

"  And  is  it  only  the  happy  object  of  your 
esteem  and  admiration  then,*'  said  Davenant, 
grasping  her  hand  and  looking  at  her  with 
eyes  expressive  of  animated  tenderness,  ''whom 
ou  cannot  bear  to  see  dance  1  If  so,  I  may 
e  proud  of  your  aversion  to  see  me  exhibit.** 
Clara,  instantly  recalled  to  the  full  force  of 
what  she  had  implied  by  this  unguarded 
speech,  blushed  in  the  utmost  confusion ;  and 
trying  to  disengage  her  hand  from  his  tena- 
cious pressure,  said,  *'  I  said  esteem  and  ad- 
miration only,  pot  love." 

♦♦True,"  said  Davenant,  suddenly  relin- 
quishing her  hand,  ♦♦they  are  not  love,  in- 
deed ;**  and  turning  away,  he  went  in  search 
of  Eleanor;  leaving  Clara  so  unable  to  recon- 
cile the  expression  wi^h  which  he  had  regard- 
ed her,  and  the  words  which  he  had  uttered, 
with  exclusive  and  decided  preference  of  Elea- 
nor, that  she  more  than  suspected  he  was, 
with  regard  to  herself,  under  some  faUe  im- 
pression. 

It  was  now  supper-time,  and  several  little 
tables  ready  covered  were  crowded  into  the 
room  ;  at  which  different  parties  seated  them- 
selves. 

Eleanor,  who  was  excessively  jealous  of 
the  deference  for  Clara*s  opinion,  and  the  de- 
sire of  appearing  to  advantage  in  her  eyes, 
which  Davenant  had  manifested  that  evening, 
contrived  to  prevent  him  from  sitting  at  the 
same  table  with  Clara,  by  fixing  herself  at 
a  different  one;  for  Davenant,  she  knew, 
if  inclination  did  not  lead  him  to  remain  by 
her  side,  must  do  it  in  compliance  with  cus- 
tom, since  he  had  just  been  her  partner  in  the 
dance.  The  tables,  however,  were  rather  near 
to  each  other,  and  Eleanor  had  soon  reason  to 
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be  alarmed  at  their  proximity,  as  Mr.  Fielding 
(the  young  man  to  whom  she  had  unblushing- 
ly  made  apologies  and  given  reasons  for  the 
falsehood  which  she  had  uttered  respecting 
waltzing,)  was  seated  at  the  same  table  with 
Clara,  of  whom  he  was  suspected  of  being  the 
admirer;  but,  as  his  fortune  and  expectations 
gave  him  no  pretensions  whatever  to  her  hand^ 
he  was  never  known  to  express  his  admiration 
of  her,  except  when  he  had  been  betrayed  into 
drinking  too  much  wine ;  and  he  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  persons,  who,  though  usually 
sober  even  to  abstemiousness,  have  no  sooner 
drunk  a  certain  quantity  than  they  become  in- 
capable of  restraint,  and  drink  themselves  in  a 
short  time  into  a  temporaiy  madness. 

This  painful  result  of  intoxication  soon 
showed  Itself  in  Fielding;  and  every  fresh 
glass  increased  the  evidences  of  it. 

Clara,  meanwhile,  patiently  bore  for  a  little 
time  the  words  of  muttered  admiration  with 
which  he  addressed  her ;  while  he  was  ever 
and  anon  looking  at  Eleanor,  and  murmuring 
out  ♦♦  Fine  woman ! — but  lies  like  a  chamber- 
maid,** and  other  things  of  the  sort,  which 
Eleanor  feared  Davenant  would  overhear;  and 
she  also  feared  he  would  see  the  looks  which 
accompanied  them. 

Clara  was  alarmed  for  herself,  and  distressed 
for  Eleanor ;  she  therefore  rose  and  broke  up 
the  party.  When  she  did  so.  Fielding  rose 
also,  and  exclaimed,  ♦♦  Stop,  Miss  Delancy,  do 
you  ever  waltz  1" 

♦♦  Never ;  yon  know  I  never  do." 

♦♦  True,  you  say  so ;  and  therefore  I  know 
you  never  do ;  for  you  are  all  truth,  all  honour. 
Look  at  her«-see  that  fine  form,  and  upright, 
dignified  carriage ;  and  her  mind  is  as  upright 
as  her  person.  Here(9  a  bumper  to  her  health,*' 
he  added,  filling  a  glass  as  he  spoke,  and  drink- 
ing it  off;  while  he  held  Clara*s  gown  to  de- 
tain her  near  him. 

♦♦  My  dear  Charles,'*  said  Clara  kindly,  ♦♦  let 
me  go,  and  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  drink  any 
more." 

♦*  Not  drink  any  more !  Not  drink,"  he  re- 
plied ;  ♦♦  O  Clara  Delancy !"  and  immediately 
sung  the  following  song  in  the  sweetest  voice, 
and  with  the  most  touching  expression  pos- 
sible : — 

**  Nav,  bid  me  not  forswear  that  bowl, 
Through  which  alone  Tm  ever  blest ; 
The  charm  that  can  despair  control, 
And  give  my  sleepless  pillow  rest ! 

With  pleasures  sober  day  denies, 
Nignt^s  festive  moments  bless  my  lot ; 

RecaTrd  no  more  are  love's  vain  sighs, 
And  e'en  my  scanty  store's  forgot. 

Then  let  me  quaff  the  nectar  down, 
Which  makes  me  rich,  and  makes  me  bold ; 

And  bids  me  dare  that  passion  own, 
So  long  endured  but  never  told. 

Too  soon  despair  and  day  will  come, 

And  I  my  dream  of  bliss  resign  ; 
Till  then,  avaunt  my  dreary  home ! 

Here  joy,  and  even  hope,  are  mine." 
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Clara,  distreased  at  this  public  homage,  and 
affected  by-  the  song  and  the  singing,  now 
took  the  arm  of  Eleanor  and  begged  her  to 
hasten  from  the  room ;  but  Fielding  followed 
them,  and  seized  Eleanor^s  arm.  She  turned 
round,  and  calling  him  "  Dear  Charles,"  beg- 
ged him  to  let  her  go.  He  obeyed ;  but 
looking  at  her  very  scornfully,  said,  Dear 
Charles! — I  donU  know  you,  madam — ^never 
saw  ^ou  in  my  life^never  spoke  to  you  in 
ray  life — you  must  be  dreaming,  madam;** 
parodying  Eleanor's  words  to  him  and  mimick- 
ing her  manner. 

Davenant,  who,  though  he  did  not  under- 
stand Fielding's  meaning,  felt  that  he  meant 
to  annoy  Eleanor,  turned  round  with  an  in- 
tention of  desiring  him  to  desist ;  but  luckily 
Clara  remarked  hia  air  and  gesture ;  and  put- 
tine  him  back  with  her  hand,  gently  took 
hold  of  Fielding's  arm,  and  hurrying  him 
forward  into  the  music-room,  said,  My 
good  Charles,  yon*  will  be  very,  very  sorry 
to-morrow  to  recollect,  or  to  be  told,  how 
much  to-night  you  have  distressed  me  and 
Eleanor." 

Yes,  I  shall  be  sorry  to  have  distressed 
you ;  but  as  to  Eleanor — " 

*'Hu8h!  remember  she  is  my  friend,  and 
in  distressing  and  insulting  her,  you  distress 
and  insult  me." 

**  You !  —  you !  —  Oh,  Miss  Delancy  !  I  in- 
sult you ! — you  whom  I  would  at  any  time  die 
to  serve !" 

If  this  be  true,  show  your  friendship  by 
abstaining  from  further  improprieties,  and  go 
home ;  for  you  know  you  are  not  fit  to  stay." 

"True,  true,"  said  he;  "I  will— I  will  — 
prove  my  loyally  and  my  obedience;  —  so 
farewell ! — Oh,  Clara,  Clara ! — In  vinoveritast 
the  proverb  says,  and  I  exemplify  it  whenever 
I  drink  too  much  wine,  and  am  near  you. 
Good  night,  pity  and  forgive  me !"  So  sayinfif, 
he  wrung  her  hand,  and  turned  back  on  his 
way  to  leave  the  house ;  but  meeting  Eleanor 
and  Davenant,  he  could  not  forbear  giving  her 
a  parting  pang;  and  drawing  up  and  pretend- 
ing to  fan  himself  as  she  did,  he  said  —  "I 
wStz!  —  would  not  waltz  for  the  world.  I 
waltz ! — never  waltzed  in  my  life.  You  are 
dreaming,  Mr.  Fielding;"  then,  with  a  low 
bow  to  her  of  mock  respect,  he  ran  out  of  the 
room. 

I  am  so  glad  he  is  gone,"  said  Eleanor, 
trembling  as  she  spoke ;  he  is  so  mad  after  a 
few  glasses  of  wine,  that  he  is  really  quite 
tenible ;  and  as  he  is  too  both  proud  and  poor, 
I  wounded  his  pride  by  refusinof  to  waltz  with 
him ;  and  because  in  his  wild  fancies  he 
thinks  he  had  seen  me  waltz,  and  has  waltzed 
with  me,  his  pride  has  taken  alarm,  and  he 
behaves  as  you  see." 

This  speech,  which  was  a  very  plausible 
one,  quieted  the  suspicions  which  Davenant 
was  again  beginning  to  entertain  of  Eleanor's 
veracity  on  this  subject. 


When  Davenant  and  Eleanor  entered  the 
music  room,  they  found  Clara  surrounded  by 
a  party,  who  were  entreating  her  to  sing  a 
ballad  to  the  Spanish  guitar,  whidh  was  now 
produced  and  put  into  her  band.  She  com- 
plied instantly;  and  being  full  of  anxious 
thought,  which  rendered  it  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  her  whether  she  sung  well  or  ill, 
she  had  unimpaired  possession  of  all  her 
powers. 

Accordingly,  she  sung,  with  exquisite  voice 
and  feeling,  the  following  words  to  the  tune 
of    De'ii  take  the  wars.*^ 

"  Joy  to  my  love,  this  cruel  war  is  ended. 
Peace  gives  thy  soldier  to  thy  arms  again ; 

Soon  love's  fond  kiss  with  tears  as  tender  blended, 
Well  shall  repay  whole  years  of  pain. 

And  shall  we  meet  again  in  cloudless  pleasure, 
Who  parted,  torn  with  wild  and  hopeless  woe! 

Yes,  dearest  girl,  mv  bosom's  only  treasure, 
Guardian  powers  nave  will'd  it  so ; 

Have  will'd  from  days  of  sorrow, 

From  nights  that  hoped  no  morrow, 

Our  present  bliss  should  borrow, 

By  contrast's  power,  new  zest. 

And  when  again  we  meet. 

Will  pity's  throb  be  sweet, 

O'er  hearts  that  fondly  mourn 

For  those  who  'II  ne'er  return. 

While  we  united  are,  • 

And  are  most  blest." 

"Miss  Delancy  really  sung  con  amare^^ 
said  Davenant  with  a  sigh ;  and  he  whispered 
to  Eleanor,  "  I  suppose  she  was  thinking  of 
her  poor 'lieutenant!" 

"  What  do  you  know  of  the  poor  lieu- 
tenant!" said  Eleanor. 

"  Your  uncle  has  told  me  all  about  him — 
Do  you  not  think  she  has  thought  of  Am?" 

"I  am  sure  she  did,"  she  replied,  resolved 
to  keep  up  in  Davenant's  mind  an  impression 
which  she  believed  favourable  to  her  own  in- 
terests;—  "but  it  was  very  wrong  in  my 
guardian  to  tell  tales  —  I  nave  been  more 
honourable." 

"  Because  more  trusted,  perhaps  1'* 

Eleanor  did  not  answer,  she  only  smiled 
significantly.  Soon  after,  the  party  broke  up, 
and  the  carriages  were  announced.  Mr.  Mor- 
ley's  carriage  was  now  called ;  but  as  the  gen- 
tleman who  went  in  search  of  it  said,  on  his 
return,  that  it  was  some  way  off,  Clara,  who 
wished  to  get  home,  proposed  walking  to  it; 
and  her  companions  consented. 

Clara  and  this  gentleman  and  the  ehaperom 
went  first,  Davenant  and  Eleanor  followed. 
Unfortunately  their  carriage  stood  opposite 
the  door  of  a  fashionable  coffee-house,  wheuco 
four  young  men  issued,  warm  with  cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy,  just  as  Davenant  and 
Eleanor  were  passing ;  and  one  of  the  gentl»> 
men  very  rudely  stood  in  the  way  of  Eleanor, 
and  prevented  her  reaching  the  carriage  in 
which  Clara  and  the  other  l»dy  were  already 
seated;  the  former  of  whom,  by  springing 
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into  the  carriage  hastily  to  avoid  this  party, 
had  hurt  her  sprained  foot  severely. 

Davenant  poshed  the  intruder  away  with 
his  arm  ;  on  which  the  young  man  thrust  it 
back  rather  violently,  and  desired  to  know 
what  he  meant  by  striking  a  gentleman;  and 
catching  hold  of  his  coat,  declared  he  should 
not  go  till  he  had  given  him  satisfaction. 

Davenant  at  last  broke  from  him,  and  placed 
the  screaming  and  terrified  Eleanor  in  the 
coach ;  then  turning  back,  as  his  persevering 
foe  seized  his  arm,  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
•*  Do  not  frighten  the  ladies — here  is  my  card, 
if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me  to-mor- 
row.** Then  jumping  in,  he  desired  the 
servant  to  drive  to  the  house  of  the  lady  who 
was  with  them ;  and  they  drove  off*  before  the 
young  man  had  read  the  card,  which  Clara 
had  seen  given,  and  she  had  also  seen  his  an- 
gry countenance  by  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

She  resolved  therefore  to  inform  her  guar- 
dian of  what  had  passed,  that  very  night,  if 
he  was  not  in  bed  ;  and  if  he  was,  she  deter- 
mined to  send  him  a  note  previous  to  his  rising 
the  next  day,  and  desire  him  to  go  to  Dav^ 
nant  before  anything  unpleasant  could  take 
place;  and  with  this  intention  she  tried  to 
calm  her  anxious  feelings  in  the  meanwhile. 
But  that  was  no  easy  matter ;  for  Eleanor,  to 
whom  the  evening  had  presented  a  number  of 
little  mortifications,  which  had  overcome  her 
nsual  buoyant  spirits,  was  now  completely 
subdued  by  this  unpleasant  alarm;  and  she 
gave  way  to  violent  tears,  almost  amounting 
to  hysterical  affection.  During  this  agitation 
she  leaned  her  head  against  Davenant*s 
shoulder;  and  as  he  tenderly  supported  and 
kindly  soothed  her,  poor  Clara,  who  was 
really  enduring  excessive  pain  from  her  foot, 
was  not  made  more  easy  by  witnessing  this 
scene. 

The  coach  stopped  to  set  down  the  chapes 
rone  and  went  on  again,  while  Clara  looked 
out  of  the  window  in  order  to  avoid  observing 
what  she  now  feared  might  be  the  tenderness 
of  declared]overs ;  and  as  she  did  so,  she  lifled 
up  her  full  and  burdened  heart  in  supplication 
that  she  might  be  enabled  to  bear  with  forti- 
tude and  calmness  this  severe  trial.  ^ 

Scarcely  had  her  thoughts  returned  to  earth 
again,  and  she  had  begun  to  suspect,  on 
Eleanor's  redoubling  her  sobs,  that  she  was 
now  feigning  what  she  had  before  really  felt, 
in  order  to  prolong  the  tender  assiduities  of 
Davenant,  when  by  the  light  of  the  lamps, 
she  saw  the  same  young  man  running  along- 
side of  the  coach  who  had  assaulted  Dave- 
nant; and  she  concluded  that  he  meant  to 
demand  the  promised  satisfaction  that  night 
with  a  view  to  a  meeting  the  next  day. 

Terror  of  the  most  painful  nature  now  took 
possession  of  her;  but  she  had  resolution  not 
to  mention  what  she  saw ;  and  Eleanor  con- 
trived so  completely  to  absorb  Davenant*s  at- 
tention by  her  now  feigned  indisposition,  that 
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the  real  illness  and  deep  anxiety  of  Clara 
were  not  even  suspected  by  either  of  them ; 
and  a  feeling  which  she  could  not  conquer, 
made  her  resolve  not  to  complain  and  ask  to 
put  her  foot  up  on  the  seat  by  Eleanor — ^no, 
not  though  she  died  from  the  forbearance. 
And  while  Davenant  uttered  and  Eleanor 
heard  the  words,  Dear  girl !  My  sweet 
Eleanor even  Clara's  presence  seemed 
forgotted  by  them  both. 

At  length  they  reached  home,  and  Dave- 
nant insisted  on  taking  out  the  apparently 
nerveless  Eleanor  in  his  arms.  He  then  re- 
turned to  hand  out  Clara,  wondering  that  he 
had  never  seen  her  offer  to  assist  Eleanor  in 
any  way  as  she  rose  to  get  to  the  step  of  the 
coach.  But  his  wonder  ceased,  when,  on 
reaching  the  carriage,  and  receiving  no  an- 
swer when  he  announced  his  return,  he  as- 
cended the  step  and  found  Clara  cold,  pale, 
and  insensible  m  one  comer  of  the  seat. 

Self-reproved  for  his  long  neglect  of  her,  he 
now  bore  her  from  the  coach  with  trembling 
anxiety  to  a  so^  in  the  dining-parlour,  where 
her  appearance  so  much  resembled  death,  that 
Davenant  experienced  considerable  alarm,  till 
Eleanor  assured  him  she  had  only  fainted,  and 
that  stimulating  scents  would  soon  revive  her. 
But  there  were  none  in  the  house ;  and  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  entered  the  parlour  after  Da- 
venant and  Clara,  now  ran  out  of  it  again,  and 
returned  soon  with  salts  and  hart«hom,  which 
Eleanor  took  without  looking  at  him ;  and  on 
their  application  Clara  revived,  to  the  great 
relief  of  Davenant,  who  demanded  of  Eleanor 
to  what  she  attributed  Clara's  illness. 

Eleanor  was  ready  with  an  answer;  she 
therefore  whispered  in  reply,  **Did  you  not 
hear  at  the  party  that  the  54th  regiment  of  foot 
was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies  immediately  1" 

'^1  did ;  and  is  that  the  regiment  where — V* 

"  Yes." 

Oh,  then  this  is  all  accounted  for." 

Clara  now  recovered  her  senses,  and  opened 
her  eyes ;  but  the  moment  she  beheld  the  stran- 
ger who  had  followed  the  party  in,  who  had 
fetched  the  medicines,  and  who  had  now  re- 
tired into  the  back  of  the  room,  she  eaf  erly 
exclaimed,  fixing  on  him  a  look  of  terror  and 
aversion,  what  does  that  man  do  here  1  and 
what  brings  him  hither  1"  And  as  she  spoke, 
she  inadvertently  threw  her  right  arm  round 
Davenant,  who  hung  over  her,  as  if  she  meant 
to  protect  him. 

This  exclamation  turned  all  eyes  on  the 
stranger,  who  gracefully  approaching,  though 
in  considerable  emotion,  exclaimed,  Be  easy, 
sweet  soul !  and  never  let  me  see  such  an  ex- 
pression of  hate  and  terror  of  me  again  on  the 
sweetest  face  in  the  world,  or  I  shall  die  of  it 
for  ever.  Mr.  Davenant,  I  am  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  to  whom  you  gave  your  card  just 
now." 

"  Then,  sir,  let  us  retire." 

"  No,  sir,  I  must  speak  here. — ^When  I  saw 
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jour  name,  I  thought  the  si^ht  would  haye 
killed  me.  And  haye  I  (said  I  to  mjself) 
been  affrontingr  that  noble  and  generous  Mr. 
Dayenant !  who  not  only  sayed  my  poor  bro- 
ther John's  life  in  India,  but  his  fame,  and 
very  likely  his  soul  too !  So  I  ran  as  fast  as 
I  could  after  the  carriage,  which  luckily  for 
me,  stopped  to  set  down;  and  here  I  am  with 
a  head  full  of  wine,  but  a  heart  full  of  grati- 
tude, to  make  any  apology  that  you  thinlc  fit. 
0,  Mr.  Dayenant,  what  would  poor  John 
O' Byrne  feel  if  he  knew  that  his  brother  had 
lifted  his  arm  against  you !  O,  sir !  if  you 
haye  any  pity  in  your  nature,  do  lay  your 
cane  across  my  shoulder,  and  then  I  shall  be 
easy." 

AH  this  was  Mttered  with  such  yolubility, 
that  Dayenant  could  not  interrupt  him.  But 
now  taking  his  hand,  he  said,  he  could  not 
have  been  sorry  for  any  circumstance  that  had 
made  him  known  to  Colonel  0*Byme,  a  gal- 
lant and  much-respected  officer,  if  that  circum- 
stance had  not  alarmed  the  ladies  present ;  and 
he  assured  him,  that  of  his  pardon  he  was  cer- 
tain ;  but  that  he  recjuired  him  to  ask  that  of 
Miss  Delancy  and  Miss  Musgraye." 

*♦  Oh !  you  are  only  loo  generous  to  me," 
replied  O'Byrne;  **ask  pardon  of  these  sweet 
creatures!  —  that  I  will!  —  but  how  ofleni 
must  I  not  come  eyery  day  for  a  month,  and 
ask  it  at  stated  hours  1  But  no,  that  would 
be  reward  and  not  punishment,  and  I  know  I 
only  desenre  the  latter ;  and  yet,"  added  he, 
with  a  deep  sigh  as  he  gazed  on  Clara, 

Miss  Delancy's  look  of  aversion  gave  me  a 
pang  sufficient  to  punish  the  greatest  of  all 
sinners. — Ladies,  am  I  forgiven  1  And  will 
you,  Miss  Delancy,  promise  never  to  look  at 
me  in  that  manner  again  1" 

"  I  will,"  she  replied,  ofTeringr  him  her 
hand ;  "  except  you  deserve  it  again." 

"  Then  I  am  happy,"  he  exclaimed. 

**  And  that  other  young  lady  forgives  you 
also." 

*•  Then  good  night ;  and  T  hope,  Mr.  Dave- 
nant,  you  will  allow  ine  to  profit  by  your 
card — ^not  to  take  your  life — but  endeavour  to 
surprise  your  friendship ;  for  I  would  rather 
be  the  friend  of  such  a  man  as  you,  than  the 
aide-de-camp  of  an  emperor." 

So  saying,  he  withdrew.  And  Davenant 
soon  followed  him,  as  Clara,  though  her  mind 
was  now  relieved  of  the  fear  which  had  com- 
bined with  excessive  bodily  agony,  to  cause 
her  faintness,  was  unable  to  sit  up  a  moment 
longer;  and  Eleanor  and  her  own  maid  assisted 
her  to  her  room. 

But  when  there,  she  was  unable  to  sleep 
from  bodily  and  mental  pain;  for,  ader  the 
scene  she  had  witnessed  in  the  coach,  she 
could  not  doubt  but  that  Davenant  intended  to 
make  proposals  to  Eleanor,  if  he  had  not  already 
done  so,  and  she  was  very  sure  they  would  be 
accepted.  ^  Still,"  thought  Clara,    his  man- 
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Eleanor." 

The  next  morning  Davenant  called  in  about 
noon.  He  too  had  passed  a  sleepless  night. 
Colonel  O'Byme,  (whom  he  found  in  the 
street,)  after  ffoing  into  a  rapture  concerning 
Clara,  hoped  he  might,  without  presumption, 
ask  whether  he  was  engaged  to  Miss  Delancy ! 
O  dear,  no !"  was  the  replj. 
But  is  there  no  love  at  all  between  you! 
for  indeed,  Mr.  Davenant,  I  could  not  but  think 
the  sweet  creature  threw  her  fine  arm  round 
you,  to  protect  you  from  me,  in  a  manner  very 
like  love,  and  made  you  the  most  enviable  of 
men  in  my  eyes." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not  so  happy,"  replied  Da- 
venant. But  he  himself  could  not  help  remem- 
bering, and  with  excessive  emotion,  that  Clara 
had  thrown  her  arm  around  him,  and  had  gazed 
on  O'Byme  with  abhorrence.  Yet  he  remem- 
bered that,  benevolent  as  she  was,  she  would 
have  acted  and  looked  the  same,  probably, 
whoever  had  been  the  object  in  danger. 

After  an  inquiry  concerning  Clara's  health 
and  foot,  Davenant  exclaimed,  So,  Miss  De- 
lancy, I  find  that  Colonel  O'Byrne's  exertions 
in  your  favour  the  other  night  were  not  the 
mere  result  of  spontaneous  humanity,  but  of  a 
tenderer  feeling." 

"Nonsense!"  replied  Clara;  "what  has 
the  foolish  man  been  telling  you  1" 

"  No  nonsense,  but  a  serious  truth  to  him, 
poor  fellow !  I  breakfasted  with  him  this 
morning,  and  he  told  me  that  the  look  of  terror 
and  aversion  with  which  you  regarded  him, 
has  haunted  him  ever  since;  and  that  the 
greatest  favour  I  could  do  him  would  be  to 
give  him  an  opportunity,  by  introducing  him 
to  my  uncle,  ot  obtaining  from  you  one  of  your 
usual  sweet  and  benevolent  smiles.  May  I 
venture  to  bring  himi" 

"  Any  friend  of  yours  I  shall  be  glad  to  see." 

"  But  do  you  wish  to  see  him  only  as  a 
friend  of  mine  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  at  the 
Opera,  at  the  Play,  in  the  Drive,  and  wherever 
he  could  contrive  to  see  you.  Colonel  O'Byme 
has  for  a  month  past  gazed  at  you  with  as  con- 
stant an  observation  as  astronomers  bestow  on 
a  favourite  planet." 

"  I  must  own  that  I  have  thought  myself 
lately,  the  object  of  his  gaze; — but  at  first  I 
concIud,ed  it  was  Eleanor,  and  I  told  her  so." 

"  So  you  did,"  said  Eleanor;  "  and  I  own 
that  I  thought  so  too,  till  he  called  yours  the 
other  night  the  sweetest  face  in  the  world." 

"  He  only  said  what  bethought,  poor  man! 
— and  he  is  very  ambitious  of  trying  to  make 
Miss  Delancy  think  the  same  of  his  face,  and 
endeavouring  to  win  the  heart  that  beams  in 
Miss  Delancy's  face.  I  told  him  I  could  not 
presume  to  determine  how  far  he  had  any 
chance  for  success.  But  what  says  Miss  De- 
lancy herself?" 

"  She  says,"  replied  Clara  with  ffreat  emo- 
tion, "  that  as  your  friend,  and  her  friend,  she 
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shall  always  be  willing  to  see  and  receive  Co- 
lonel 0*Bynie ;  but  that  he  never,  never  can 
be  more  to  her  than  a  friend.'' 

But  if  Colonel  0' Byrne  asks  me  if  there 
be  any  particular  reason  for  your  crushingr  his 
hopes— what  am  I  to  say  1"  • 
Is  it  necessary  to  ffive  a  reason  %V 
Suppose  he  should  ask  whether  your  af* 
fections  are  already  engaged— what  can  I  an-* 
swer  1" 

•*  Tell  him  you  do  not  know,"  she  replied, 
turning  very  pale. 

But  what  if /wish  to  know,  and  presume 
to  ask  the  question  1 — What  if  for  reasons  of 
my  own  I  ask  you  as  a  f>iend  interested  in 
your  welfare,  whether  your  affections  are  dis- 
enffsged  or  noti" 

Clara,  confounded  at  this  most  unexpected 
address,  got  up,  sat  down,  turned  now  pale, 
now  red,  and  was  at  first  wholly  unable  to 
answer.  Eleanor  meanwhile  was  equallv  per- 
turbed, though  from  different  feelings ;  for  she 
was  aware  that  such  was  Clara's  diseased  re- 
verence (as  she  thought  it)  for  truth,  that  she 
would  answer  "  yes,''  if  she  answered  at  all ; 
and  that  if  Davenant  asked  whether  Lieutenant 
Beaum#it  were  the  object  of  her  love,  she 
would  as  decidedly  answer  "no;"  she  there- 
fore  feared  that  Davenant  might,  on  hearing 
that  negative,  begin  to  suspect  from  her  con- 
fusion that  he  himself  was  the  beloved  object. 
She  accordingly  thought  it  better  to  interfere; 
and  had  just  he^un  to  chide  Davenant  for  put- 
ting such  questions  to  such  a  truth-speaking 
person,  when  Clara  found  courage  to  reply, 
"  Surely,  sir,  no  one  has  a  right  to  put  such  a 
question  as  yours  to  any  woman ;  1  therefore 
beg  you  to  excuse  my  answering  it ;  and  in 
80  doing,  allow  me  to  observe,  that  I  believe  I 
am  only  asserting  the  privileges  of  my  sex." 

I  am  answered,  madam,"  said  Davenant 
bowing  coldly  and  proudly ;  and  have  now 
no  doubts  remaining.  You  would  have  in- 
stantly said  no,  ingenuous  as  you  are,  if  you 
could  have  done  so  with  truth.  But  though 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Delancy  does  not  choose 
to  consider  me  as  her  friend,  I  hope  to  be  able 
one  day  or  other  to  convince  her  that  I  am 
such,  and  that  my  recent  question  was  not 
dictated  by  idle  curiosity." 

Clara  now  endeavoured  to  answer  him,  but 
could  not ;  and  bursting  into  tears  she  hastily 
left  the  room. 

"Ah!  I  see  how  it  is!  poor  O'Byme!" 
cried  Davenant,  "and  happy  Beaumont!  for 
that  is  the  name  of  the  lieutenant,  is  it  noti" 

"  It  is,"  replied  Eleanor,  and  changed  the 
subject  as  fast  as  possible. 

'Fhe  next  day,  as  Clara  was  desirous  of  air, 
though  she  was  unable  to  take  exercise,  she 
accompanied  Eleanor,  Davenant,  and  her 
guardian,  in  the  open  barouche  to'a  florist's  in 
the  Kinff*s  Road.  On  their  way  they  drove 
through  Bond-streel;  and  while  their  course 
was  impeded  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  throng 
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of  carriages,  a  young  man,  seeing  Clara,  came 
out  of  a  shop  near  which  they  were  detained, 
and  begged  leave  to  show  her  the  sword  which 
she  had  bespoken,  as  it  was  quite  finished 
and  ready  to  send  according  to  order. 

"A  sword!  —  you  order  a  sword,  child! 
What  can  you  want  with  a  sword !"  exclaim- 
ed her  guardian  to  the  conscious  Clara,  who 
was  covered  with  blushes  of  the  deepest  con- 
fusion ;  while  Davenant,  though  he  had  taught 
himself  at  last  to  believe  all  hope  of  Clara's 
being  his  was  over,  felt  as  much  agitated  as 
if  he  now  suspected  it  for  the  first  time. 

Clara  however  soon  recovered  herself,  and 
replied,  "  I  certainly  do  not  want  a  sword  for 
myself,  sir ;  but  I  want  one  as  a  giA  for  a 
military  friend  of  mine,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  your  opinion  of  it." 

"  Oh,  ho !  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  Morley, 
with  a  significant  and  pleased  look  at  Eleanor ; 
and  he  would  have  looked  at  Davenant,  but 
his  head  was  averted ;  for  he  really  felt  his 
mind  relieved  by  the  conviction  which  he  now 
had,  that  what  he  had  uttered,  fancying  it 
might  be  a  lie^  was  in  reality  a  truth. 

The  young  man  now  exhibited  the  sword, 
which  was  so  handsome  in  all  respects  as  to 
deserve  every  possible  commendation;  and 
Eleanor  with  an  arch  smile  observed,  "  Your 
military  friend,  Clara,  will  really  be  the  envy 
of  the  regiment." 

The  young  man  now  desired  to  know  to 
whom  and  to  what  place  the  sword  was  to  be 
sent ;  and  Clara  replied  with  more  blushes, — 
for  she  was  conscious  of  the  interpretation  to 
which  her  expensive  gift  had  exposed  her,— 
"  It  is  to  be  sent  to  Lieutenant  Beaumont, 
54th  regiment,  Lynn  Regis." 

The  carriage  then  drove  on;  and  both  Elea- 
nor and  Morley,  feeling  their  spirits  exhilarat- 
ed by  the  unusual  consciousness  that  they 
were  in  reality  more  honest  than  they  had 
thought  themselves,  talked  and  laughed  in- 
cessantly. But  Clara  was  too  oppressed  by 
an  unpleasant  consciousness  to  speak ;  and 
Davenant,  spite  of  his  better  judgment,  felt 
displeased  and  jealous.  Nor  were  these  emo- 
tions unmixed  with  pique,  though  he  knew  he 
had  no  right  to  feel  it ;  and  he  showed  this 
feeling  by  carefully  avoiding  to  look  at  or 
speak  to  Clara,  and  by  seeming  to  be  wholly 
engrossed  by  Eleanor's  bewitching  smiles, 
and  to  hang  enamoured  on  her  winning  ac- 
cents. 

Clara  saw  and  felt  his  neglect,  and  almost 
fancied  that  the  sword  had  occasioned  this 
marked  change  in  his  manner.  "If  so," 
thought  she,  "  he  loves  me,  and  is  jealous ! 
and  0  that  I  had  but  resolution  to  declare  that 
Beaumont  never  will,  never  can,  be  more  to 
me  than  he  already  is !" 

But  she  could  not  prevail  on  herself  to  vo- 
lunteer this  assurance,  and  Davenant  remained 
undeceived. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  Davenant 
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came,  Morley  desired  to  see  him  in  his  own 
study ;  and  when  he  entered,  his  uncle  looked 
so  grave  and  so  distant,  that  Davenant  asked 
whether  he  had  offended  him. 

Offended  me !  No ;  but  you  have  vexed 
and  disappointed  roe,  I  own." 
"In  what,  sir  1" 

"  Why,  I  fear  you  are  trifling  with  the  af- 
fections of  a  too  susceptible  girl,  Sidney." 
"Sir !" 

"Yes;  — I  see  very  clearly  that  Eleanor 
loves  you,  and  I  think'  she  has  some  reason  to 
think  you  love  her ;  and  yet  I  find  from  her 
that  you  have  not  made  her  any  serious  pro- 
posals." 

"  Did  you  ask  the  question,  sirl" 

"  I  did ;  because  on  questionins  Clara  alone 
concerning  your  behaviour  to  Eleanor  last 
night,  she  owned  that  during  the  drive  home, 
your  behaviour  to  each  other  was  so  much  that 
of  lovers,  that  she  concluded  you  meant  to 
offer  to  Eleanor  very  soon." 

"Miss  Delancy  said  thisi" 

*'  Yes ;  therefore  I  really  think  it  my  duty, 
as  Eleanor's  guardian,  to  request  that  you  will 
either  desist  from  your  attentions  before  the 
poor  girl's  peace  is  quite  destroyed,  or  propose 
to  her  at  once." 

"  What !  before  my  mind  is  made  up  1" 

'•  But  your  mind  ought  to  be  made  up  now 
one  way  or  the  other,  Sidney." 

"  I  own  it— I  own  it. — And  does  Miss  De- 
lancy think  I  ought  to  offer  to  her  friend  1" 

"  To  be  sure  she  does,"  boldly  replied  Mor- 
ley,  fancying  Clara's  opinion  had  more  weight 
With  his  nephew  than  his  own. 

"And  perhaps  she  wishes  me  to  offer  to 
Eleanor^'* 

"  No  doubt  she  does." 

"Did  she  tell  you  sol" 

"  Yes ;  I  am,  1  am  sure  she  did." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Davenant,  "the  die  is 
now  cast;  and  I  hope  by  to-morrow  I  shall 
have  quite  resolved  to  offer  to  Eleanor  — 
though  I  could  have  wished  to  have  had  more 
opportunities  first  of  studying  her  character." 

"  Nonsense !"  cried  Morley ;  "  do  you  not 
already  know  that  she  is  a  beauty,  a  great 
heiress,  full  of  talents  and  accomplishments 
and  ^ces,  and  that  she  loves  you  dearly !" 

"The  last  I  do  not  know;  but  that  know- 
ledge, sir,  will  be,  afler  all,  the  most  decisive 
with  me." 

They  then  separated.  And  as  Eleanor  that 
day  and  the  next  thought  proper  to  look  lan- 
guid and  depressed,  before  the  day  ended  Dave- 
nent  had  offered  her  his  hand,  and  he  leA  the 
house  her  accepted  and  declared  lover. 

I  will  not  venture  to  assert  that  Clara  slept 
much  that  night,  nor  that  she  did  not  repioe 
at  Eleanor's  happiness ;  but  it  was  not  from 
selfish  feelings  only,  and  because  she  wished 
Davenant's  choice  had  fallen  on  herself.  She 
was  influenced  also  by  a  benevolent  fear  that 
as  Davenant  was  evidently  an  artless  and  in- 


genuous character,  he  would  not  be  happy  in 
a  union  with  a  woman  whose  habits  were  of 
a  contrary  nature.  But  his  fate  was  now  de- 
cided, and  hers  too  she  feared.  Still  she  met 
the  blow  with  that  dignity  of  mind  which  be- 
longed to. the  integrity  of  her  character,  and 
was  firgily  resolved  to  struggle  with  and  to 
overcome  a  pas^iion  already  hopeless,  and  which 
would  soon  become  criminal. 

Eleanor  certainly  did  all  she  could  to  in- 
crease Clara's  secret  pain,  by  the  ungenerous 
triumph  which  she  expressed  ;  for  though  she 
more  than  suspected  that  Clara's  feelings  to- 
wards Davenant  were  very  nearly  those  of 
love,  she  made  a  parade  of  her  own  hopes,  and 
of  the  tender  devotion  which  her  lover  dis- 
played towards  her. 

Clara  thought  tliis  conduct  very  ungene- 
rous ;  but  she  would  have  excused  it,  had  she 
known  that  Eleanor's  declaration  of  confidence 
in  Davenant's  devoted  attachment  was  a  false 
one ;  and  that,  as  she  was  only  too  sure,  if 
her  guardian  and  herself  had  not  taken  care 
to  impress  on  his  mind  a  conviction  that  Clara 
was  ini  love  with  Mr.  Beaumont,  his  choice 
would  never  have  fallen  on  her,  pique  and 
jealousy  urged  the  vaunting  mannf^  which, 
though  it  wounded  Clara,  proved  that  her 
happiness  was  not  so  secure  as  she  declared  it 
to  be. 

Clara's  foot  continued  painful  enough  for  a 
few  days  afler  the  engagement  of  Davenant 
and  Eleanor  was  known,  to  allow  her  to  de- 
cline going  out  with  them  either  on  morning 
expeditions  or  to  evening  parties ;  and  as  she 
turned  this  enforced  solitude  to  the  best  ac- 
count, by  fortifying  her  mind  against  the  fur- 
ther indulgence  of  her  feelings,  she  could  not 
be  said  to  be  miserable,  though  she  was  very 
far  from  being  happy.  She  was  also  supported 
by  the  consciousness,  that  no  one  but  Eleanor 
suspected  her  attachment,  and  something  whis- 
pered her  that  Eleanor  would  not  reveal  her 
weakness  to  DavenanL 

Clara's  foot  was  now  considerably  better ; 
an<l  she  resolved  to  decline  accompanying  the 
lovers  no  longer.  During  her  confinement, 
Morley  had  heard  that  no  tidings  had  yet  been 
received  of  the  poor  Hanisons;  but  that, 
though  their  creditors  had  suspected  them  of 
a  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  it  was  thought  they 
were  living  in  great  poverty  and  obscurity 
somewhere  in  London.  Clara,  on  hearing 
this,  would  have  given  a  great  reward  to  any 
one  who  could  have  discovered  their  abode ; 
but  she  could  not  contrive  any  means  of  set- 
ting about  such  an  inquiry. 

One  morning  Clara  consented  to  accompany 
Eleanor  and  her  ehaperone^  attended  by  Dave- 
nant, to  make  cheap  purchases  at  Flint^s,  on 
Fish-streetrhill.  Eleanor  and  Clara  being  next 
the  door  when  the  carriage  stopped,  they  were 
handed  out  by  Davenant  before  their  chape' 
rone;  and  while  Clara  was  looking  round  at 
the  passing  objects,  as  she  was  waiting  till 
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the  old  lad  J  with  them  should  have  alig^hted, 
she  saw  a  man  shabbily  dressed  pass  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  with  a  very  quick 
step,  and  was  convinced  that  she  beheld  the 
long-lost  Mr.  Harrison.  She  communicated 
her  convictions  to  Eleanor,  who  was  now  fol- 
lowing the  old  lady  into  the  shop ;  and  though 
Eleanor  tried  to  detain  her,  she  instantly,  for- 
getting her  recent  lameness,  ran  down  the 
street,  keeping  the  supposed  Mr.  Harrison  in 
sight,  till  she  saw  him  disappear  in  a  shop 
just  round  the  corner. 

Eleanor  and  Davenant  now  came  up  with 
her  as  she  stopped  to  take  breath,  and  DavB- 
nant  chid  her  for  forgetting  her  foot. 

"  How  could  I  think  of  myself,"  cried  she, 

at  such  a  moment  !-^But  I  mpst  go  into  that 
shop  aAer  him." 

*•  Pray  do  not,"  said  Eleanor  eagerly ;  "  it 
would  be  cruelty  and  not  kindness,  to  force 
Mr.  Harrison,  if  it  be  really  he,  to  be  seen 
against  his  will." 

And  Davenant,  who  had  heard  the  raisfor- 
tunes  and  disappearance  of  the  Harrisons  dis- 
cussed, was  inclined  to  Eleanor's  opinion. 
However,  as  Clara  was  already  in  the  shop, 
and  Davenant  followed  her,  Eleanor  was  forced 
to  £0  too. 

But  there  was  no  Mr.  Harrison  to  be  seen. 
Still,  as  Clara  was  sure  that  she  had  seen  him 
enter,  she  entreated  to  know  whether  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Harrison  did  not  lodge 
there ;  and  after  a  little  hesitation  the  shopman 
said  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Harrison  and 
his  family  aid  certainly  occupy  the  apartments 
on  their  second  floor,  but  that  they  never  saw 
any  one. 

O  jes !  I  am  sure  they  will  see  me,'* 
cried  Clara;  and  she  had  scarcely  added, 

take  up  this  card  to  them,"  when  Mr.  Harr 
rison,  unconscious  what  was  going  forward, 
came  down  stairs  and  re-entered  the  shop. 
He  started  at  seeing  Clara  and  Eleanor,  and 
would  have  retreated;  but  Clara  seized  his 
arm ;  and  bursting  into  tears  as  she  gazed  on 
his  indigent  appearance,  his  pale  cheek,  and 
anxious  countenance,  she  faltered  out,  My 
dear  Mr.  Harrison,  why  have  yon  so  long  and 
so  cruelly  hidden  yourself  from  your  friends  1" 

Eleanor  too,  but  with  embarrassment,  now 
came  forward  and  reproached  him  as  Clara 
had  done ;  while  Clara  begged  to  see  his  wife 
and  family.  Excessive  emotion  at  first  pre- 
vented Mr.  Harrison  from  replying;  bat  at 
length  he  said  he  would  prepare  his  wife  for 
the  visit,  and  left  them. 

*•  Had  I  not  better  return  to  Flint's,"  said 
Davenant,  "to  the  old  ladyl" 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Eleanor,  ea- 
gerly. 

But  Clara,  who  wished  him  to  witness  a 
scene  which  would,  she  thought,  be  the  means 
of  interesting  him  in  her  friends*  favour,  as  she 
knew  his  power  to  serve  them  was  great,  re- 
quested him  not  to  go  till  Mr.  Harrison  came 


back.  When  he  did,  she  presented  Davenant 
to  him,  whom  Mr.  Harrison  remembered  when 
he  was  a  boy ;  and  she  asked  if  he  might  not 
accompany  them  up  stairs. 

"Certainly,"  said  Harrison;  "it  is  less 
painful  to  have  strangers  witness  our  chan^ 
of  fortune  than  fciends;  —  but  my  poor  wife 
wishes  to  see  such  dear  friends  as  you  and  Miss 
Musgrave ;  and  if  what  the  papers  tell  us  is 
true,  Mr.  Davenant  has  a  right  to  follow  Miss 
Musgrave  anywhere." 

Davenant  smiled,  Eleanor  blushed,  Clara 
sighed,  and  followed  Harrison  up  the  dark  and 
narrow  stairs,  which  led  to  a  large,  low,  dark 
room  looking  into  a  court,  where  three  fine 
girls  were  busily  employed  working  muslin  for 
a  maintenance,  (as  they  afterwards  learned,) 
and  a  fourth  was  copying  music. 

As  soon  as  the  poor  girls  saw  Clara  and 
Eleanor,  they  ran  up  to  them,  and  hanging 
fondly  round  them,  wept  out  a  welcome; 
while  both  their  visiters  were  too  much  affected 
at  the  evidences  of  indigence  and  virtuous  in- 
dustry around  them,  to  be  able  to  speak ; — nor 
was  Davenant  an  unmoved  spectator  of  the 
scene. 

A  door  which  led  to  an  inner  apartment  now 
opened  and  Mrs.  Harrison  appeared,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  husband  and  walking  with 
difficulty ;  while  on  her  pale  face  and  meacrre 
person,  few  traces  remained  of  that  excelling 
loveliness  which  had  so  long  provoked  the 
envy  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  and  had  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  her  present  distress. 

She  received  Clara  and  Eleanor  with  great 
affection,  and  declared  they  were  the  only 
friends  of  her  better  days  whom  she  could  bear 
to  see,  because  she  was  sure  that  they  had  no 
pleasure  in  witnessing  a  scene  like  the  pre- 
sent; and  if  Mr.  Davenant  was  worthy  (and 
she  did  not  doubt  but  he  was)  the  hand  of 
Eleanor  Musgrave,  she  knew  he  would  com- 
miserate as  strongly  as  they  did,  what  she 
mifirht  call  undeserved  obloquv  and  misfortune. 

Mrs.  Harrison  was  now  placed  on  a  couch 
by  her  afl^ectionate  husband ;  and  as  she  lay 
there  supported  by  pillows,  her  visiters  sat 
near  her,  in  order  that  they  might  hear  what 
she  said,  as  her  illness  had  rendered  her  voice 
faint,  and  her  husband  seated  himself  on  the 
couch  beside  her. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Clara,  "  I  was  not 
prepared  to  see  you  so  very  ill — ^but  you  are 
better,  I  hopel" 

"  Yes ;  for  since  my  girls  and  their  father 
have  procured  employment,  I  am  happier ;  and 
as  medicine  and  attendance  are  very  expensive 
things,  you  know  I  cannot  afford  to  be  ill ;  and 
if  I  get  well,  I  can  perhaps  earn  money  too." 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  young  friends,"  cried  Har- 
rison, "  there  is  the  pang,  the  greatest  pang  of 
all — to  see  that  woman,  rich,  well-bom,  and 
accustomed  to  luxuries,  now  in  this  miserable, 
unhealthy  place,  and  talking  of  working  for 
her  bread!" 
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*'It  must  not  be-^it  shall  not  be/*  cried 
Clara  and  Eleanor  at  once,  and  Davenant 
turned  away. 

It  must  be,  or  we  must  submit  to  owe  pe- 
cuniary obligation ;  and  my  pride  is  not  yet 
sunk  so  low,^*  said  Mrs.  Harrison. 

At  this  moment,  a  fine  boy  about  three 
years  old  ran  up  stairs,  and  bounded  into  the 
room,  sayingr,  Mamma,  papa,  don't  yon 
know  it  is  my  birthday,  and  that  I  always 
used  to  have  a  plum-pudding  for  my  dinner  ! 
but  Mary  says  she  canU  make  one  now." 

This  artless  remonstrance  occasioned  a 
silence  of  a  minute  or  two.  At  length,  Mr. 
Harrison,  seating  the  little  pleader  on  his 
knee,  said  in  a  hoarse  voice,  My  dear  James, 
we  never  mean  to  keep  birthdays  in  our  family 
again;  but  Mary  may  buy  you  two-penny- 
worth of  raisins,  as  you  are  a  good  child,  and 
it  is  your  birthday and  the  delighted  child, 
after  struggling  to  get  from  Clara,  who  wanted 
to  kiss  him,  because  he  was  so  eager  to  pro- 
cure the  plums,  ran  out  of  the  room  in  a 
transport  of  infantine  joy. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  •*  poor  child ! 
thy  parents  have  had  enough  of  keeping  birth- 
days.—  I  suppose  you  know,  young  ladies, 
that  our  present  misfortunes  are  whollv  owing 
to  that  little  dance  we  gave,  to  celebrate  the 
return  of  our  son  Richard,  on  his  birthday  1" 

"  No,  indeed^  we  did  not,"  said  Clara  with 
great  emotion,  casting  a  side-look  at  Eleanor, 
who  turned  excessively  pale. 

Yes,  some  one  was  so  cruel  as  to  go  and 
tell  the  Somervilles— No,  to  tell  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville,  that  we  had  fine  company,  fine  music, 
fine  wines, — such  as  champa^n^e,  and  I  believe 
Burgundy;  pines,  grapes;  m  short — such  a 
supper,  as  even  in  our  best  days  we  could  not 
have  purchased,  and  which  was,  you  know^ 
entirely  made  up  of  the  remnants  of  presents 
eiven  us  by  our  friends.  This  made  Mr. 
Somerville  conclude  I  had  made  a  secret 
purse  and  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy ;  therefore, 
when  I  had  the  prospect  of  getting  into  a  lu- 
crative trade,  he  refused  to  sign  my  certificate, 
and  even  pernuaded  my  other  creditors,  for- 
merly my  well-wishers,  to  believe  with  him 
that  I  was  a  dishonest  man,  nay,  I  might  say, 
a  villain.  Being  thus  deprived  of  reputatiod, 
I  could  not  bear  to  remain  where  i  fancied 
every  eye  I  met  reproached  me;  and  we  re- 
moved to  London,  resolving  to  hide  ourselves 
from  every  one ;  while  the  remittances  which 
my  eldest  son  in  India  had  sent  me,  were  all 
expended  very  soon,  in  trying  to  restore  that 
dear  suflferer,  whose  health  sunk  under  the 
consciousness  of  disgrace,  though  she  knew 
it  to  be  unmerited;  and  at  length  we  were 
forced  to  remove  hither." 

"But  why,"  cried  Clara,  "did  you  not 
apply  to  us  to  clear  your  aspersed  fame  to 
Mr.  Somerville  ?" 

"  You  were  in  London,  and  he  refused  even 
to  see  or  hear  from  me." 


"  But  he  is  in  London  now,  and  we  will  go 
to  him  directly,"  said  Eleanor,  rising  and 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

"It  is  too  late  now,"  said  Mr.  Hanison; 
"  the  business  is  disposed  of." 

"  Bat  another  business  may  be  procured," 
cried  Davenant ;  "  nay,  it  Bhall  be  procured." 
And  the  sanguine  Clara  already  saw  what  she 
wished  accomplished. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  the  husband 
and  wife ;  and  the  latter  added,  But  Mr. 
Somerville  is  an  impracticable  man— or  rather 
his  wife  is  an  impracticable  woman;  and  I 
do  not  know  why  exactly,  but  she  always 
seemed  to  hate  me,  yet  I  never  gave  her  any 
offence." 

"  Yes,  you  did— the  greatest  offence  possi- 
ble," cried  Eleanor ;  "  you  were  far  more  beau- 
tiful, more  amiable,  and  more  admired  than 
herself ;  and  though  not  richer  than  she  was, 
you  lived  in  a  more  elegant  style  and  kept 
better  company." 

"I  wish  she  could  see  me  now,"  meekly 
replied  Mrs.  Harrison,  glancing  her  faded  eyes 
first  on  herself  and  then  round  the  room,  "and 
I  think  her  malice  towards  me  would  be  soon 
at  an  end." 

Eleanor  started  from  her  seat,  and  turning 
to  the  window  sobbed  audibly ;  while  Dave- 
nant^ pleased  with  emotion  which  he  attributed 
to  genuine  sensibility,  tenderly  tried  to  soothe 
her  irritated  feelings,  by  whispering  promises 
to  be  a  friend  to  Mr.  Harrison. 

"  But  can  you  cure  her  evident  disease  1— 
can  you  restore  her  to  what  she  was  before  1" 
Here  her  sobs  redoubled. 

"O  dear  Eleanor!"  said  Mr.  Harrison, 
"  would  such  hearts  as  yours  were  more  com- 
mon !  But  indeed  we  were  shocked  ai>d  sur- 
prised to  find  we  had  a  secret  foe'; — for  who,  but 
some  one  who  hated  us,  could  have  told  Mrs. 
Somerville  such  lies  concerning  our  party  1 
and  we  thought,  except  Mrs.  Somerville,  we 
had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world." 

Clara  now  looked  earnestly  at  Eleanor,  and 
saw  her  bosom' heave  convulsively. 

"  By  the  bye,"  continued  Mrs.  Harrison, 
"  some  one  assured  us  it  was  you,  or  Miss 
Delancy,  Eleanor,  who  gave  Mrs.  Somerville 
such  a  false  and  fatal  description  of  our  enter- 
tainment. But  I  knew  it  could  not  be,  and  I 
was  quite  angry  at  any  one's  daring  to  accuse 
you." 

Eleanor's  good  feelings  were  now  forcibly 
awakened  by  the  voice  of  compunction,  and 
giving  way  to  their  dictates  she  precipitated 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Harrison;  and 
seizing  her  hand  exclaimed,  "  But  it  um  I 
who  did  you  this  injury ; — yet  not  as  an  ene- 
my, but  a  friend ;  I  did  it  to  tease  your  known 
enemy  Mrs.  Somerville, — and  ^ou  know  the 
rest.  But  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  ^ 
long  as  I  live  !" 

Surprise,  consternation,  and  sorrow,  now 
kept  every  one  silent  but  Clara,  who  eagerly 
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assured  Mrs.  Harrison  that  Eleanor  had  in- 
jured her  most  unconsciously,  and  that  she 
deeply  lamented  that  Mrs.  Harrison  had  not 
instantly  informed  Eleanor  of  the  charge,  as 
by  that  means  all  would  have  been  cleared  up. 

But  how  could  I  bear  to  wound  her  feel- 
ings by  telling  her  of  so  severe  an  accusation 
against  her,  which  I  did  not  believe  she  de- 
served 1  But  rise,  Miss  Musgrave,  pray  do» 
I  forgive  you." 

But  I  shall  never  forgive  myself,'*  said 
Eleanor  as  she  rose. 

While;  a  sort  of  uncomfortable  silence  had 
now  stolen  over  the  whole  family  of  Harrison, 
which  Eleanor  eagerly  broke  by  repeated  so- 
licitations to  drive  directly  to  Mr.  Somerville's, 
Davenant  told  Mr.  Harrison  that  he  had  a 
particular  and  rreat  favour  to  beg  of  him ; 
which  was,  that  ne  would  set  off  immediate- 
ly, for  him,  to  his  estate  in  Surrey.  I  un- 
derstand, sir,**  said  he,  **that  you  were  bred 
to  the  law,  but  relinquished  it  for  a  very  lu- 
crative trade.  You  are,  therefore,  as  a  quon- 
dam lawyer,  and  a  man  of  business,  the  very 
person  I  want.  I  find  my  late  uncle  had  a 
dishonest  steward,  and  I  want  some  one  to  go 
and  sec  if  he  cannot  be  made  to  disgorge  some 
of  his  ill-gotten  wealth ; — but,  sir,  you  must 
not  delay  a  day.**  And  the  gratified  Harrison, 
really  deceived  by  Davenant*s  manner  into 
believing  that  he  wanted  his  assistance,  and 
preferred  him  on  the  occasion  from  a  convic- 
tion of  his  integrity,  eagerly  expressed  his 
willingness  to  set  off  directly;  while  Eleanor 
and  Clara,  who  suspected  Davenant's  motive, 
found  it  difficult  to  suppress  the  tears  of  plea- 
sure and  approbation. 

**  Now,  sir,*'  said  Davenant,  "  let  me  speak 
to  you  below  stairs  ;**  and  when  they  returned, 
Hanison  said  he  was  going  to  take  a  place  in 
the  coach  and  get  his  best  suit  out  of  pawn  ; 
in  the  meanwhile  he  begged  his  girls  to  pack 
him  up  some  linen,  &c. 

**  You  may  think  me  a  poor  foolish  wo- 
man,** cried  his  agitated  wife ;  but  the  idea 
that  I  shall  see  you,  Alfred,  look  like  a  gen- 
tleman again  is  very  delightful  to  me  !**  while 
Harrison,  pressing  Davenant's  hand,  nodded 
adieu  to  the  rest,  for  he  could  not  speak,  and 
ran  down  stairs. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  (and  while  Dave- 
nant was  assuring  Mrs.  Harrison  that  his 
pride  would  not  allow  him  to  suffer  the  wife 
and  children  of  his  agent,  as  he  was  now 
proud  to  call  Mr.  Harrison,  ta  remain  in  such 
lodgings  as  these.)  the  little  boy  burst  into  the 
room,  saying,  Papa  had  sent  in  a  great  big 
piece  of  cold  plum-pudding,  which  was  to  be 
fried  for  dinner.'* 

**  Parents  are  weak  fond  creatures,  you 
see,**  cried  Mrs.  Harrison,  smiling  through 
tears;  *'but  I  see,  sir,  that  my  husband  con- 
siders this  as  a  day  of  rejoicing,  owing  to  your 
kindness;  — and  especially  as,  through  your 


means,  young  ladies,  we  hope  to  be  restored 
to  our  good  name.** 

^*  I  shall  not  know  a  moment*s  peace  till  I 
have  convinced  Mr.  Somerville,"  said  Elea- 
nor; **and  this  terrible  lesson  will  not,  I 
trust,  be  lost  on  me  in  future  life.** 

**Amen,**  said  Davenant  solemnly;  and 
Eleanor  felt  rebuked  and  ashamed. 

Davenant  now  told  Mrs.  Harrison  that,  as 
her  guaraian  till  her  husband  returned,  he 
should  insist  on  findinff  healthier  and  better 
lodgings  for  her,  and  should  go  in  search  of 
them  immediately. 

Mrs.  Harrison,  who  was  now  quite  over- 
come with  all  that  had  passed,  was  really  too 
weary  to  object,  even  if^ she  had  had  the  incli- 
nation; and  gracefully  begging  Davenant  to 
believe  she  was  sensible  as  she  ought  to  be  of 
his  delicate  attentions,  she  pressed  Clara*s 
hand,  kissed  Eleanor,  who  threw  herself  sob- 
bing on  her  neck,  and  then  desired  her  eldest 
daughter  to  lead  her  to  her  chamber. 

Clara  and  Eleanor  then  followed  Davenant, 
who  had  gone  to  call  up  the  carriage;  and 
after  they  were  seated  they  drove  to  Flint's, 
to  take  op  their  wondering  and  half-angry 
companion.  They  then,  as  they  were  not  far 
from  Clapham,  drove  thither  over  London 
bridge,  by  Davenant^s  desire,  in  seach  of 
lodgings ;  and  having  found  very  convenient 
ones  on  the  edge  of  Clapham  common,  which 
could  be  entered  that  evening,  they  re-entered 
London  over  Westminster  bridge,  and  drove 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Somerville.  'fhey  luckily 
found  him  at  home ;  and  Clara,  not  without 
tears,  described  her  successful  effort  to  follow 
Mr.  Harrison,  and  the  whole  scene  of  his  po- 
verty and  his  distress.  She  then  described 
the  agony  of  Eleanor,  at  finding  that  his  mis- 
ery and  his  injured  fame  proceeded  from  her 
false  statement  to  Mrs.  Somerville.  Here 
Eleanor,  the  self-judged  Eleanor,  took  up  the 
narrative ;  and,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  com- 
punction and  of  truth,  confessea  even  her  mo- 
itves  for  the  statement  which  she  gave ;  and 
earnestly  conjured  Mr.  Somerville,  if  he  still 
believed  Mr.  Harrison  a  fraudulent  bankrupt, 
go  and  visit  him  at  his  lodging  in  the  city. 

Mr^  Somerville,  who  was  really  a  good-na- 
tured man,  could  not  resist  the  evidence  now 
brought  before  him ;  and  he  expressed  his 
sorrow  for  having  been  made  the  instrument 
of  such  suffering  to  a  man  whom  he  had  once 
so  highly  esteemed. 

"Then  sir,**  cried  Davenant,  "I trust  that 
you  will  instantly  set  about  signing  the  certi- 
ficate yourself,  and  convincing  the  other  cre- 
ditors of  this  injured  man's  entire  innocence ; 
— and  if  necessary  I  will  draw  up  a  paper  of 
the  whole  for  these  ladies  to  sign.** 

"  I  trust  it  is  not  necessary,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Somerville.  And  the  visiters  departed,  leaving  ' 
Mr.  Somerville  rather  perplexed  to  know  how  , 
his  wife  would  relish  the  communication  j 
which  he  had  to  make  to  her,  when  she  re»  | 
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turned  from  her  drive  in  the  Park.  Bot  When 
he  gave  her  a  detail  of  Mrs.  Harriaon^a  ill 
looks  and  altered  person,  and  described  mi- 
nately  her  excessive  indigence,  and  the  com- 
plete hamiliation  which  her  pride  and  that  of 
her  husband  had  received,  she  looked  and 
spoke  most  graciously ;  and  quite  approved 
her  husband^s  going  instantly  to  the  creditors, 
that  "  the  poor  man  Harrison  "  might  be  en- 
abled to  get  an  honest  livelihood  some  way  or 
other  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  the  benevolent  being  who  was  become 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  Harrisons, 
and  the  more  so  because  his  affianced  wife 
had  occasioned  their  sufferings,  did  not  intend 
that  "the  poor  man  Harrison  "  should  get  an 
"  honest  livelihood  *'  in  any  way  but  the  best 
possible;  and  having  learned  in  what  house 
he  had  been  offered  a  share  of  the  business, 
he  went  to  the  principal  partner,  who,  from  a 
knowledge  of  Harrison^s  abilities  and  inte- 
grity, h^  offered  him  the  share;  and  he 
found,  as  he  expected,  that  that  share  was 
disposed  of;  but  finding  also  that  a  much 
more  considerable  share  was  still  to  be  ob- 
tained, he  resolved  to  purchase  it  for  Mr. 
Harrison,— -and  to  be  paid  five  per  cent,  for 
the  money  so  advanced.  Then  with  a  lic^ht- 
ened  heart  Davenant  rejoined  Clara  and  Elea- 
nor, having  hired  a  glass  coach,  in  which, 
after  a  hasty  dinner  at  five,  he  desired  them 
to  call  on  the  Harrisons,  and  convey  them  to 
their  lodgings — giving  Mrs.  Harrison  a  cer- 
tain sum  as  part  of  the  salary  in  advance 
which  he  had  settled  on  her  husband  as  his 
agent. 

The  commission  was  a  delightful  one, 
though  the  delight  had  to  poor  Eleanor  con- 
siderable drawbacks;  but  Clara^s  eyes  were 
brilliant  with  benevolent  pleasure.  Clara's 
brow  was  unconscious  of  any  cloud  which 
conscious  error  had  gathered  there;  and  xvhile 
Davenent  looked  at  her,  he  again  thought  the 
poor  lieutenant  was  a  very  rich  and  enviable 
man. 

I  shall  only  add  on  this  subject,  that  Mrs. 
Harrison  suffered  herself  and  children  to  be 
removed  to  the  country  lodging;  and  that  her 
health  was  so  much  restored  by  the  country 
air,  by  better  food,  and  by  recovere<l  peace  of 
mind,  that  when  Mr.  Harrison  returned  to 
town  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  in  consequence 
of  a  letter  from  Davenant,  the  affectionate  hus- 
band shed  tears  of  joy  and  thankfulness,  as 
he  held  his  once  more  smiling  wife  to  his 
heart.  The  business  on  which  Davenant  sent 
for  him  raised  his  happiness  to  its  climax; 
and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  one  of  the  princi- 
■cipal  partners  in  a  long-established  and  safe 
house  in  the  metropolis;  and  his  wife  and 
children  were  restored  to  their  situation  in 
society. 

Preparations  were  now  making  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Davenant  and  Eleanor;  when  the 
former  was  forced  to  go  into  Surrey  on  busi- 


ness, as  he  really  had  employed  a  very  aente 
lawyer,  though  he  was  not  yet  gone  down,  to 
transact  for  him  the  business  on  which,  merely 
as  an  excuse  for  giving  him  money,  he  had 
employed  Mr.  Harrison.  To  Surrey  therefore 
he  went,  meaning  to  stay  a  few  days  at  his 
estate. 

He  had  not  been  gone  long,  when  he  wrote 
to  Eleanor,  and  informed  her  that  he  was  un- 
expectedly obliged 'to  hasten  to  another  part 
of  the  country,  to  see  an  old  friend  whom  he 
had  known  in  India,  as  that  friend  was,  he 
found,  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  and  wanted  to 
see  him;  and  that  this  unfortunate  circum- 
stance would  detain  him  longer  away  from 
London.  Two  days  after,  Eleanor  was  in- 
formed that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  her: 
and  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room,  the  said 
gentleman  put  a  paper  and  a  guinea  in  her 
hand,  told  her  he  came  from  Mr.  Darby,  Sir 
Richard  Mildred's  solicitor,  and  vanished  be- 
fore Eleanor  could  recover  her  presence  of 
mind.  On  opening  the  paper,  she  found  that 
it  was  a  subpoena  to  appear  as  Sir  Richard 
Mildred's  witness,  at  a  trial  for  defemation, 
in  which  George  Bellamy,  §^entleman,  was 
plaintiff,  and  Sir  Richard  Mildred,  baronet, 
defendant.  Eleanor  nearly  fainted  at  this  ter- 
rible summons;  and  Clara  and  Morley,  who 
now  entered  the  room,  were  startled  at  her 
excessive  paleness  and  agitation;  but  Clara 
was  at  no  loss  to  account  for  it,  when  she 
read  the  paper  which  Eleanor  gave  her.  It 
was  now  Eleanor's  painful  task  to  explain  the 
whole  business  to  her  guardian,  conjuring  him 
to  save  her,  if  he  could,  from  appearing  in  a 
court  of  justice :  which  she  thought  might  be 
prevented  if  Sir  Richard  was  informed  that  she 
must  on  oath  unsay  the  strongest  part  of  what 
she  had  advanced,  and  therefore  must  injure 
rather  than  serve  his  cause. 

**  Have  you  then  been  so  base,"  cried  Mor- 
ley, "as  to  say,  and  thereby  injure  an  inno- 
cent man,  what  you  cannot  swear  1  I  blush 
for  you,  and  have  a  mind  to  leave  you  to  the 
public  disgrace  which  you  merit." 

Clara  could  have  said,  "  She  merits  not  dis- 
grace according  to  your  own  principles,  sir; 
for  you  know  you  always  say  there  is  no  harm 
in  a  liltlt  white  lying ;  and  you  saw  no  harm 
in  Eleanor's  lies  to  Sirs.  Somerville." 

"You  forget,  sir,  1  did  not  mean  to  injure 
Mr.  Bellamy,"  replied  Eleanor,  in  a  faltering 
voice. 

"  No,  nor  Mrs.  Harrison,"  observed  Clara, 
"  and  yet  you  see  what  unexpected  mischief 
may  attend  any  deviation  from  truth." 

"  There !  don't  preach,  Clara,"  cried  Mor- 
ley ;  "  but  let  us  see  what  is  to  be  done  in  this 
bad  business." 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  brought  to  Mr. 
Morley,  from  Sir  Richard  Mildred,  stating 
that,  on  finding  Mr.  Bellamy  was  candidate 
for  the  place  of  master  to  a  free  school  at 
 tn  Ssriey,  he  had  thought  it  his  doty  te 
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write  to  those  in  whose  hands  the  appoint- 
ment of  it  was  ve8ted,  to  say  '*  that  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, though  a  man  of  lettftrs  and  learning, 
was  not  a  fit  person  to  be  entrusted  with  such 
a  charge,  as  he  had  treated  a  son  of  his  cruelly, 
and  inflicted  on  him  such  corporal  punishment 
as  no  master  ought  to  inflict  for  any  crime 
whatever;  he  having  actually 'dragged  him  by 
the  hair  if  the  head  into  the  middle  if  the  room ; 
and  thai  the  hair  had  been  literally  torn  off  in 
more  places  than  one,''* 

In  consequence  of  this  letter— -a  libel  as  the 
law  called  it  (it  having  been  written  and  cir- 
culated)— Mr.  Bellamy  was  refused  the  ap- 
pointment ;  and  had  therefore  brought  an  ac- 
tion for  damages  against  Sir  Richard,  who 
was  consequently  (K>liged  to  summon  Miss 
Musgrave  as  his  witness ;  and  he  concluded 
the  subpcena  would  be  served  that  day,  as  the 
assizes  would  commence  the  day  a^r  the 
next,  at  Guildford,  the  county  town. 

Well,  this  will  be  no  agreeable  snrprise 
to  my  poor  nephew,  Miss  Musgrave,''  ob- 
served Morley. 

"O,  sir!  must  he  know  iti"  cried  Eleanor. 
How  can  it  be  concealed,  if  you  appear  in 
a  court  1" 

In  bitter  regfrets  on  Eleanor's  side,  in  very 
severe  animadversions  on  her  guardian's,  and 
in  fruitless  attempts  from  Clara  to  console 
Eleanor  and  pacify  Morley,  while  she  urged 
their  setting  off  immediately  in  search  of  Sir 
Richard,  whose  letter  was  dated  Guildford," 
the  day  passed. 

The  next  day  brought  a  still  more  perplex- 
ing letter  to  Eleanor,  from  Davenant ;  in  which 
he  informed  her  that  the  friend  whom  he  had 
known  in  India  was  a  friend  of  hers,  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy ;  and  that  on  his  arrival  at  his  house  he 
found  him  in  a  difficult  situation  out  of  which 
he  had  fortunately  remembered  it  was  in  her 
power  to  deliver  him,  as  she  was,  he  had 
since  recollected,  a  witness  of  the  whole  of 
the  alleged  assault  on  Master  Mildred  ;  and 
as  he  hoped,  by  a  private  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, and  by  referring  the  business  to  arbi- 
tration, to  prevent  the  matter  from  coming  to 
a  lawsuit,  Mr.  Bellamy  earnestly  requested 
her  to  set  off  with  her  guardian  and  friend  for 
Guildford;  that  by  bearing  her  testimony  in 
his  defence  she  might  convince  Sir  Richard 
of  his  error,  and  induce  him  to  retract  the 
charge  that  had  prevented  his  election ;  which, 
however,  he  trusted  would  still  take  place,  if 
the  accusation  against  him  was  gotten  rid  of. 

**  Well,"  said  Morley, "  you  are  really.  Miss 
Eleanor,  like  the  bat  in  the  fable  now ;  and 
have  the  singular,  and  I  must  say  dishonour- 
able distinction  of  being  subpsnaed  on  both 
sides,  as  a  friend  to  be  relied  on !  0  my  poor 
high-souled  nephew!  what  will  he  feel  when 
he  hears  this  !  But  come,  let  us  order  horses, 
and  set  off  for  Guildford."  And  Eleanor, 
overwhelmed  with  a  variety  of  painful  feel- 


ings, found  herself  very  soon  on  the  road  to 
Surrey. 

The  journey  was  not  made  more  pleasant  to 
her  by  the  observations  which  occasionally 
escaped  her  guardian,  who  could  not  help 
owning  that  he  thought  the  present  a  much 
worse  business  than  that  of  Harrison's,  and 
that  he  feared  his  nephew  would  never  get 
over  it,  Eleanor  wished  to  be  able  to  say, 
*'Then  let  him  break  with  me  and  welcome!" 
But  a  sense  of  conscious  degradation  kept 
down  her  pride  of  heart,  and  she  remained  si- 
lent and  unhappy. 

Clara  meanwhile  was  not  equally  unhappy, 
but  she  was  equally  silent.  She  too  thought 
that  Davenant  would  be  shocked  at  this  new 
proof  of  Eleanor's  laxity  of  principle,  as  it 
appeared  to  her ;  and  she  felt  that  he  had  an 
opportunity,  of  breaking,  if  he  wished  it,  an 
engagement  which,  she  was  sure,  would  be  to 
him  &e  source  of  future  unhappiness ;  and  dis- 
interestedly even,  without  any  view  to  her- 
self, Clara  could  not  grieve  at  the  probable 
result  of  this  affair,  especially  as  she  was 
convinced  Eleanor  did  not  love  Davenant; 
and  she  even  suspected  that,  if  she  loved  any 
one,  it  was  a  Captain  Lethbridge,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  guards. 

When  they  reached  Guildford,  Morley  in- 
quired at  the  first  inn  to  which  they  drove, 
whether  Sir  Richard  Mildred  was  there,  and 
they  found  that  he  was;  and  while  Eleanor, 
nearly  fainting,  threw  herself  on  Clara's  shoul- 
der, Morley  alighted  and  went  into  the  house. 
He  soon  came  back,  to  say  that  he  found  Mr. 
Bellamy  with  his  friends  and  lawyers,  and  Sir 
Richard  with  his,  were  then  met  to  settle  mat- 
ters amicably  if  possible,  and  prevent  the  busi- 
ness from  going  into  a  court  of  justice;  that 
they  were  only  just  assembled,  and  that  Elea- 
nor could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  fortunate 
moment. 

But  who,"  thought  Eleanor,  are  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy's friends  1  Surely  Davenant  is  one  of 
them."  And  her  knees  trembled  under  her 
so  much,  that  she  could  scarcely  walk,  though 
supported  by  Clara. 

As  Morley  expected,  when  he  desired  to  be 
shown  into  Sir  Richard's  apartment,  he  was 
told  that  he  was  enga^,  and  could  not  be 
spoken  with.  But  having  desired  the  waiter 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Morley  and  Miss  Musnave 
were  waiting  for  admission,  they  heara  Sir 
Richard  and  Mr.  Bellamy  both  exclaim,  Miss 
Musgrave !  How  fortunate !"  in  a  tone  of  joy ; 
for  each  thought  that  her  evidence  would  be 
favourable  to  him  and  his  cause;  and  this 
consciousness  did  not  render  Eleanor's  trem- 
bling limbs  more  steady  as  she  entered  the 
room. 

As  soon  as  Davenant  saw  her,  he  ran  to 
meet  her ;  and  observing  her  excessive  pale- 
ness and  agitation,  he  tenderly  said  in  a  low 
voice,  **Dear  girl,  how  kind  it  was  in  jou  to 
come  so  soon !  But  why  this  emotion  f  Re- 
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member,  yon  are  not  in  a  court  of  justice,  but 
amongst  friends."  And  as  he  drew  her  arm 
under  his,  while  Clara  supported  her  on  the 
other  side,  he  said  within  himself,  ••  I  did  not 
think  she  had  had  so  much  shrinking  delicacy 
of  feeling." 

Sir  Richard  rose  on  Eleanor's  entrance,  and 
/or  Atm,  made  her  a  most  gracious  bow.  But 
Bellamy  eagerly  took  her  hand  and  said, 
••  Thanks,  dear  Miss  Mussraye ;  now  you  are 
come,  all  will  go  well  with  me." 

••  Now,  Mr.  Lennox,"  said  Sir  Richard  pom- 
pously to  his  counsel,  now,  sir,  you  will  hear 
my  complete  justification ;  as  this  young  lady, 
and  a  most  respectable  young  lady,  is  my  sole 
and  sufficient  witness." 

Tour  witness !"  cried  Bellamy ;  she  is 
mtn€,  sir;  /sent  for  her,  sir." 

And  I  subpoenaed  her,  sir,"  said  Sir  Rich- 
ard in  a  thundering  yoice,  while  Bellamy 
looked  at  Eleanor  with  surprise  and  suspicion ; 
and  Dayenant  whispered  her,  That  man  is 
certainly  mad ; — what  does  he  meani" 

But,  sir,  I  haye  the  honour  to  call  Miss 
Musgraye  my  friend,"  cried  Bellamy ;  and  as 
she  witnessed  all  that  passed  at  the  moment 
of  the  pretended  assault,  I  requested  her  to 
come  hither — and  here  she  is." 

Mr.  Bellamy,"  said  Sir  Richard,  «*I  must 
still  repeat  my  assurance,  that  though  you 
might  send  for  Miss  Musgraye,  I  subpoenaed 
her.  Answer,  madam,  did  I  not  1" 

"You  did,  sir,"  she  replied  in  a  yoice 
scarcely  audible  from  emotion. 

"  You  hear,"  obseryed  Sir  Richard ;  "  Now 
then  put  a  few  questions  to  the  lady,  Mr.  Len- 
nox;*' and  Davenant,  involuntarily  withdraw- 
ing his  arm  from  Eleanor's,  whose  confusion 
now  seemed  to  him  to  look  more  like  shame 
than  modesty,  awaited  what  w&s  to  follow  in 
painful  alarm. 

To  his  first  Questions,  such  as, — Was  she 
with  Lady  Sophia  at  Mr.  Bellamy's  on  such 
a  day  1  and  so  on,  she  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  but  when  he  asked  her  whether  she  did 
not  see  Mr.  Bellamy  drag  Master  Mildred  by 
the  hair  of  the  head  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  she  replied  in  an  audible  yoice,  and  in 
an  impressive  manner,    No,  1  did  not." 

"  You  did  not !"  vociferated  Sir  Richard ; 
"  Recollect  yourself,  madam,  and  do  not  force 
me  to  regret  that  we  are  not  in  court,  and  that 
you  are  not  examined  on  your  oath,  madam." 

*•  You  are  severe,  sir,"  cried  Davenant;  I 
shall  not  allow  this  lady  to  be  insulted." 

"  Well  then,  madam,"  observed  Mr.  Len- 
nox, "  if  you  did  not  see  that,  what  did  you 
seel" 

"  Through  the  window  I  saw  Mr.  Bellamy 
drag  Master  Mildred  into  the  middle  of  the 
room." 

*•  Ay,  through  the  window  jonly;  therefore 
it  mifftit  still  be  by  the  hair  of  the  head." 

"  r hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  sir,  that 
the  window  being  quite  open,  I  could 


well  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  room,  and  Mr. 
Bellamy  did  not  touch  Master  Mildred's  head." 

"  But  did  you  not,  madam,"  said  Sir  Rich- 
ard, "tell  me  a  diffiBrent  story  1" 

*•  I  confirmed  a  different  story  by  my  •  Yes,' 
and  I  own  it  to  my  shame." 

"  And,  madam,  did  yon  not  say  yon  saw 
marks  of  hair  havinff  been  torn  off,  on  Master 
Mildred's  head ;  and  the  marks  of  fingers  on 
his  cheek  1" 

"Yes,  sir." 
And  did  not  Augustus  say  that  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy had  done  iti — and  did  not  you  believe 
himl" 

•«No; — ^nor  did  I  eyer  say  that  I  belieyed 
him.  I  belieyed  then,  and  I  do  now,  that  the 
hair  was  torn  off  and  the  blow  nyen  by  a  little 
boy  whom  Mr.  Bellamy  also  dragged  by  the 
arm  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  whose  ear 
was  then  bleeding  from  a  bite  which  Master 
Mildred  had  given  him." 

"  And  pray,  madam,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "  if 
I  am  to  believe  that  you  are  speaking  the  truth 
now,  what  was  your  motiye  for  telling  me  a 
falsehood  1  You  know  it  was  from  my  reli- 
ance on  your  integrity  that  I  took  my  son  from 
that  admirable  master,  in  whom  I  had  before 
such  confidence ;  and  I  think,  madam,  the  in- 
jured Mr.  Bellamy  called  you  his  friendJ*^ 

"  He  did  me,  I  own,  more  honour  than  I  de- 
serve, sir,"  replied  Eleanor,  bursting  into 
tears ;  "  but  I  was  then  and  am  now  his  most 
sincere  friend,  and  neyer  thought  that  I  should 
seem  to  be  bis  enemy." 

"  Explain,  madam." 

"Sir,  Lady  Sophia  with  many  tears  and 
entreaties  conjured  me  to  say  as  sne  said,  and 
to  confirm  her  declaration  that  she  saw  Mr. 
Bellamy  draor  her  son  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  as  she  declared 
that  it  would  kill  her  to  have  her  son  go  back 
to  that  school ;  and  she  knew,  sir,  you  would 
not  believe  her  unless  I  confirmed  what  she 
asserted ;  therefore,  sir,  as  Mr.  Bellamy  told 
her  she  would  do  him  a  favour  by  taking  her 
son  away,  I  thought  I  was  obliging,  not  hurt- 
ing, my  respected  friend,  by  saying  •Yes,' 
when  I  ought  in  conscience,  I  own,  to  have 
said  •No.'  " 

••  So  then,"  whispered  Morley  to  Davenant, 
••  it  was  only  a  white  lie  at  last ;  no  malice  in 
it," 

••  Only  a  white  lie !"  murmured  out  Dave- 
nant with  a  deep  sigh. 

••And  what  you  have  now  said,  madam, 
you  are  willing  to-  confirm  on  oath,  are  you  t" 

"  I  am ;  nay  I  implore,  sir,  to  be  put  on  my 
oath." 

"  Be  it  so  then,  madam ;  I  am  a  magistrate 
and  can  receive  it" 

Dayenant  and  Morley  were  now  each  going 
angrily  to  interfere,  when  Clara  pressed  for- 
ward and  begged  to  be  heard.  ••  Let  me  ob- 
serve, Sir  Richard,"  she  said,  •*  that  you  must 
know  little  of  human  nature,  if  you  do  not  set 
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that  ray  poor  friend's  present  assertions  bear 
all  the  marks  of  genuine  truth,  and  also  of 
genuine  compunction,  for  having  been  led, 
through  kind  but  mistaken  compliance  with 
Lady  Sophia's  maternal  fondness,  to  con- 
firm a  lie  put  as  it  were  into  her  mouth, 
and  one  of  which  she  could  not  foresee  the 
painful  consequences.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, sir,  allow  me  to  say,  that  accepting 
the  oath  which  Miss  Musgrave,  in  humble 
and  affecting  contrition  of  spirit,  has  offered  to 
take,  would  be  an  insult,  sir,  to  her  feelings 
and  character,  which  both  as  a  man  and  a  gen- 
tleman you  ought  not  to  offer,  and  which  I 
think  too  highly  of  you  to  believe  you  capable 
of  persisting  in." 

A  murmur  of  approbation  now  ran  round 
the  room ;  and  Eleanor  hid  her  face,  bathed  in 

gateful  tears,  on  Clara's  shoulder;  while  Sir 
ichard  himself  seemed  awed  by    the  grave 
rebuke  severe  in  youthful  beauty." 

Well,  madam,  well,"  he  replied,  "  I  will 
not  press  an  oath  on  Miss  Musgrave ;  but  I 
wish  now  I  had  attended  more  to  what  you 
said." 

"What  did  I  say,  sir  1" 
"When  I  told  you  this  unpleasant  affair,  on 
which  your  conscious  friend  had  been  silent  to 
you,  you  doubted  the  truth  of  what  you  heard ; 
and  when  Lady  Sophia  exclaimed,  *Can  I 
doubt  the  evidence  of^my  senses  V  you  replied, 
*  Perhaps  not ;  but  im  such  a  case  I  should 
doubt  the  evidence  of  mine.'  And  then  you 
spoke  warmly  in  praise  of  Mr.  Bellamy ;  but 
not  more,  I  am  now  convinced,  than  he  deserv- 
ed. Well,  gentlemen,"  continued  Sir  Rich- 
ard, "  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  now  only  one  thing  for  me  to  do,  and 
that  is,  to  ask  Mr.  Bellamy's  forgiveness,  thus, 
for  the  injury  which  I  have  done  him  without 
any  malignant  intention,  but  siniply  from  a 
mistaken  sense  of  duty;  and  to  offer  not  only 
to  wait  personally  on  each  gentleman  in  whom 
the  appointment  of  the  master  of  the  school  is 
vested,  and  assure  him  that  Mr.  Bellamy  is 
wholly  innocent  of  the  charge  I  brought  against 
him,  and  that  in  all  respects  he  is  most  deserv- 
ing of  trust — but  to  make  any  public  apologv 
that  Mr.  Bellamy  may  desire.  For  I  have," 
pentlemen,"  added  he,  "  deserved  humiliation, 
tf  this  be  humiliation,  for  having  had  the 
weakness  to  act  once  against  my  strongest 
convictions,  and  to  place  confidence  and  trust 
in  that  frail  being  called  woman ; — for,  whether 
from  frivolity,  malignity,  fear,  or  original 
weakness  of  mind,  women  are  usually  false, 
hollow-hearted,  and  mendaeitnu,^^ 

"  M^  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bellamy,  kindly 
tendermg  him  bis  hand,  "  all  I  require  of  you 
is  to  speak  to  the  g^entlemen  in  question ;  for, 
as  I  found  your  testimony  against  me  so  power- 
ful and  so  pernicious,  I  am  sure  that  your  tes- 
timony in  my  favour  will  be  equally  as  effec- 
tive and  serviceable.  And  now  let  all  past 
unpleasantness  be  forgotten;  though  I  am 
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much  inclined  to  throw  down  the  ffaontlet  to 
you  still,  in  behalf  of  that  sex  which  you  have 
so  cruelly  aspersed.  To  err,  is  the  tendency 
of  us  all ;  but  to  repent  and  make  amends  for 
past  error  CTacefully  and  honourably,  is  the 
province  only  of  a  few.  And  I  must  say  that 
my  young  friend  here,  has  by  her  recent  con- 
duct wiped  away  from  my  mind  all  traces  of 
her  offence." 

This  well-meant  speech  was  too  much  for 
the  harassed  feelings  of  Eleanor,  who  was  now 
forced  to  be  carried  up-stairs  in  a  stroncr  hys- 
teric, much  to  the  relief  of  Sir  Richard,  who 
was  thus  saved  the  necessity  of  replying,  as  he 
did  not  see,  nor  indeed  did  Davenant,  any  merit 
in  Eleanor's  having  spoken  the  truth,  when 
infamy  and  perjury  were  the  frightful  alterna- 
tive. 

What  Davenant's  feelings  were  I  will  not 
pretend  to  describe ;  for  all  Eleanor's  beauty, 
graces  and  attractions  were  lost  to  him,  in  his 
consciousness  of  her  utter  disregard  of  habitual 
truth.  Indeed,  such  was  his  mental  conflict, 
that  be  resolved  not  to  see  Eleanor  again  till 
he  was  more  master  of  himself.  He  therefore, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  she  was  better,  told 
Bellamy  he  must  return  to  his  own  house  di- 
rectly. 

For  this  sudden  departure  he  had  also  ano- 
ther reason ;  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  hear 
the  praises  of  Clara*s  spirited  and  generous 
defence  of  Eleanor.  He  dared  not  listen  to 
commendation  of  Clara,  from  such  a  man  as 
Bellamy,  who  loved,  he  found,  to  talk  of  her, 
a*  a  moment  when  his  feelings  were  so  roused 
against  Eleanor.  And  spite  of  his  friend's 
entreaties,  that  he  would  at  least  stay  to  dine 
with  him  to  meet  Sir  Richard,  he  wrote  a  hur- 
ried note  to  hid  uncle,  and  left  the  town. 

As  Eleanor  expected  this,  she  was  not  so 
much  affected  by  it;  and  her  journey  back  to 
London,  supported  as  she  was  by  the  kind  ap- 
probation of  her  guardian  and  of  Clara,  was 
much  pleasanter  than  her  journey  to  Guildford. 

The  next  day  and  the  day  after  passed  away 
without  one  line  from  Davenant.  Another  and 
another  succeeded,  and  still  he  neither  came 
nor  wrote.  Eleanor  therefore  resolved  to  write 
to  him,  but  her  courage  failed  her,  and  she 
eagerly  and  earnestly  conjured  Clara  to  plead 
her  cause  with  her  alienated  lover,  as  she  had 
reason  to  think  him. 

Clara  declined  the  office,  feeling  as  she  did 
so  for  the  degradation  of  Eleanor.  But  at 
length,  finding  that  Eleanor  was  distressed  by 
some  well-founded  fears,  perhaps,  that  Dave- 
nant attributed  her  resolve  to  speak  the  truth 
more  to  his  presence,  and  to  his  interference 
in  Bellamy's  favour,  than  to  any  other  motive, 
she  consented  to  write  to  him ;  and  her  letter 
ran  thus 

"  Your  absence  and  your  silence,  dear  sir, 
are  at  this  moment  particularly  wounding  to 
one  who  is  a  severe  sufferer  from  the  trial  that 
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she  has  lately  undergone,  and  under  which  I 
must  say  that  she  acquitted  herself  well. 
-  *•  Her  agony  was  great  when  she  received 
the  subpoena  and  believed  herself  likely  to 
appear  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  deny  upon  oath 
what  she  had  been  led  to  assent  to  in  the  weak 
and  careless  kindness  of  a  hurried  moment. 
But  when  she  received  your  letter,  and  found 
you  were  not  only  to  be  acquainted  with,  but 
to  witness  her  humiliation,  I  thonght  we 
should  scarcely  have  been  able  to  get  her  to 
Guildford  composed  enough  to  go  through  the 
task  required  of  her. 

**  And  you,  by  neither  writing  nor  comings 
seem  to  realize,  unhappy  girl !  the  worst  of 
her  fears. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  the  fear  of  dis^ 
pkanng  you  has  such  power  over  her  health 
and  her  spirits,  what  may  not  the  wish  to 
please  yon,  nave  over  her  future  conduct  1 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  most  sincerely, 
"Clara  Dblahcy.^' 

Wheti  Clara  had  finished  this  letter,  She 
feared  that  she  had  said  too  much ;  but  when 
she  looked  at  the  wretched  Eleanor,  she 
thought  she  had  hardly  said  enough  ;  and  her 
guardian  thought  so  too ;  he  therefore  wrote 
thus  himself; — 

"Dear  nephew — If  you  neither  write  nor 
come  in  a  day  or  two,  the  poor  Eleanor  will 
have  a  typhus ;  she  neither  eats,  drinks,  nor 
sleeps,  and  looks  like  a  ghost, — and  I  am  not 
sure  she  has  not  one  already.  You  are  very 
hard  on  a  Utile  white  lie^  spoken  to  serve  oi^ 
friend  and  not  meant  to  injure  another. 
"  I  am  your  affectionate  but  distressed  uncle, 

"  R.  MORLEY." 

Clara's  letter  did,  indeed,  bring  Davenant 
td  London,  but  not  his  uncle's ;  as  he  did  not 
believe  that  distress  of  mind  infallib/yetided 
in  a  typhus  (as  his  uncle  called  it)  But  she 
had  said  all  that  could  be  said  for  Eleanor ; 
and  he  came  the  more  readily,  because  he 
saw  that  she  was  so  ready  to  say  it — so  em- 
derUly  desirous^  he  thought,  that  he  should  marr 
ry  Eleanor*  Little  was  ne  conscious  of  Clara's 
magnanimity ! 

Well,  he  came.  His  vanity  and  his  better 
feelings  were  gratified  to  see  how  his  absence 
and  silence  had  depressed  and  altered  Eleanor ; 
and  how  soon  she  recovered  her  looks  and  her 
spirits  when  he  spoke  affectionately  to  her, 
and  told  her  he  trusted  that  her  late  painful 
experience  would  be  a  warning  to  her  tnrough 
life. 

"  That,  and  your  example,"  replied  Eleanor. 

And  Davenant,  pleased  with  her  humility, 
resolved  to  forget  everything  but  her  beauty 
and  her  tenderness. 

He  did  seem  to  remember  these  alone,  and 
preparations  for  the  marriage  went  on  as 
usual;  still  Clara  saw  a  note  to  Eleanor  in 
the  handwriting  of  Captain  Lethbridge,  and 
saw  one  lying  on  the  ball  table  to  him,  in 


Eleanor's  handwriting,  where  the  footman 
who  was  to  take  it  had  laid  it  while  he  was 
drawing  on  his  gloves. 

"  This  is  very  strange,  and,  I  think,  wrong," 
thought  Clara ;  but  she  did  not  mention  the 
circumstance  to  Eleanor. 

One  night  when  they  had  a  box  at  the 
Opera,  and  Mr.  Morley  said  he  was  too  un- 
well to  go,  Eleanor,  complaining  of  headache, 
declared  her  wish  to  stay  at  home  to  amuse 
her  guardian ;  and  spite  of  her  lover's  entrea- 
ties, she  persisted  in  her  resolution ;  but  as 
the  Opera  was  a  favourite  one  of  his,  she  in- 
sisted on  Davenant's  going ;  and  a  ehaperone 
for  Clara  being  easily  procured,  Davenant, 
Clara,  and  another  ladv,  drove  to  the  Opera. 

They  had  not  been  there  above  half  an  hour 
when  some  one  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
box;  and  on  Davenant's  opening  it,  Clara 
saw  that  it  was  Captain  Lethbridge.  He 
looked  perturbed;  and  noticing  no  one  but 
Clara,  he  came  up  to  her  and  said,  "  Where 
is  Eleanor?" 

"  M V  guardian  is  unwell ;  and  as  she  has 
a  headache  she  chose  to  stay  at  home  with 
him." 

"  Indeed,"  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  "  indeed ! 
kind  soul !  But  are  you  sure  that  is  her  real 
reason  for  staying  at  home  1" 

"She  said  so.^ 

"  /  believe  it  was  fear  of  me." 
You  know  best  what  cause  she  has." 

"  But  I  will  soon  know  the  truth,"  he  re- 
plied. So  saying,  he  left  the  box,  throwing 
the  door  after  him  with  violence  as  he  went 
out. 

"  Who  is  that  rude  and  violent  man  1"  said 
Davenant. 

"  A  Captain  Lethbridge,  a  rejected  lover  of 
Eleanor's,"  replied  Clara;  "therefore  his 
oddity  is  excusable." 

"  Certainly ;  but  it  did  require  some  apolo- 

Nothing  unusual  else  passed  that  evening, 
and  the  party  left  the  house  before  the  last 
ballet  ended,  that  Morley  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  their  late  arrivu.  Davenant  too,  at 
Clara's  desire,  did  not  come  in,  as  she  con- 
cluded Morley  and  Eleanor  were  gone  to  bed ; 
but  she  found  them  up,  and  playing  piauet. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Clara,  "I  conclude  you 
are  better,  by  seeing  yon  up,  and  so  employed ! 
No  doubt  your  agreeable  companion  has  done 
you  good  !" 

"  Yes,  since  she  came  to  me  I  have  been 
better ;  but  she  was  so  long  with  her  mantua- 
maker  that  I  have  seen  very  little  of  her." 

Clara  now  looked  at  Eleanor;  and  seeing 
her  blush  deeplj,  she  was  convinced  that  she 
had  not  been  with  her  mantua-roaker,  but  with 
Captain  Lethbridge,  whom  probably  she  had 
stayed  at  home  to  avoid,  and  who  had  come  to 
the  house  and  insisted  on  seeing  her ;  and  a 
number  of  vague  fears  took  possession  of  her 
mind.   Morley  now  challenged  her  to  a  game 
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of  piauet;  and  Eleanor,  afraid  that  Clara  sus- 
pected the  truth,  stole  away  to  bed  to  avoid 
interrogatories. 

As  Eleanor  did  not  accompany  her  lover 
and  Clara  to  the  Opera,  on  the  Saturday,  and 
as  a  new  and  very  fine  Opera  was  to  be  play- 
ed on  the  Tuesday  following,  Eleanor  was  de- 
sirous of  going.  Davenant  was  unable  to 
procure  a  ^ood  box ;  but  as  the  ladies  were 
aboYe  the  little  pride  of  not  enduring  to  sit  in 
the  pit,  Clara  and  Eleanor,  accompanied  by 
Davenant,  a  married  lady,  and  Colonel 
0*Byme,  went  early,  and  got  excellent  places 
in  the  sixth  row  of  the  pit.  The  party  all  sat 
in  the  same  row ;  Davenant  at  the  end  next 
Fop*8  Alley,  Eleanor  next  him,  then  the  cha* 
perone,  then  Clara,  and  then  Colonel  O'Bvme ; 
who  had  raised  himself  not  a  little  in  Clara*s 
good  opinion,  by  the  relation  he  had  ^ven  her 
of  Davenant's  conduct  to  his  brother  in  India, 
and  by  the  graceful  and  affecting  manner  in 
which  he  delivered  it. 

Nothing  worth  narrating  occurred  during 
the  first  act,  or  first  ballet;  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second,  his  cheek  flushed  with 
wine,  and  a  sort  of  saucy  despair  in  his  man- 
ner, Charles  Fielding  forced  his  way  through 
a  crowd  of  young  men,  and  took  a  vacant  seat 
behind  Eleanor.  Clara  did  not  see  him,  as 
she  was  wholly  absorbed  in  listening  to  the 
music. 

How  are  yon.  Miss  Musgrave  said  he, 
**have  yon  waltzed  lately  1  Oh,  no,  1  forgot, 
you  never  waltz.  I  waltz,  sir!  I  never  waltz- 
ed in  my  life!"  mimicking  Eleanor,  whose 
alarmed  looks  now  caught  the  attention  of 
Davenant,  as  he  turned  round  from  speaking 
to  a  gentleman.  And  Davenant  immediately 
recognised  Fielding ;  and  seeing  him  speaking 
in  her  ear,  he  remembered  what  she  had  said 
of  him,  and  was  resolved  to  prevent  his  fur- 
ther annoyance  of  her,  even  though  he  might 
be  mad  for  the  time  being  and  therefore  excus- 
able. 

I  hate  lying,  it  is  such  a  mean  Tioe,"  said 
he ;  do  not  you  hate  it.  Miss  Musgrave 
I  do ;  and  impertinence  also.*' 
What !  dare  you  say  this  to  me  1"  cried 
Fielding,  but  in  a  subdued  voice,  and  grasping 
her  armH,— "  to  me !  to  whom  you  were  forced 
to  confide  the  reasons  of  your  mean  falsehood ! 
to  me !  the  confidant  of  your  petty  disingenu- 
ousnessl  I  tell  you,  Eleanor  Musgrave,  I 
would  not  marnr  you  if  you  would  offer  me 
your  lovely  self  and  large  fortune;  for  though 
you  are  as  handsome  as  an  angel,  you  lie  like 
a  chambermaid."  He  spoke  these  last  words 
so  loud  that  Davenant  heard  them ;  and  lean- 
ing down,  he  whispered  in  his  ear  that  he 
wished  to  speak  to  him  in  the  lobby. 

**Sir!"  replied  Fielding,  surveying  him 
with  a  look  of  pity. 

Davenant  rose  soon  after,  and  said  he  roust 
go  and  speak  to  a  gentleman ;  and  Eleanor, 
who  had  not  heard  Uie  whiAper,  was  relieved 
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by  bis  leaving  her.  But  when  she  saw  Field- 
ing rise  also,  and  saw  Davenant  take  hi» 
arm,  when  Fielding  reached  the  passage  next 
the  orchestra,  and  walk  away  with  him,  the 
truth  burst  upon  her  mind  at  once ;  and  con- 
juring the  chaperone  to  change  seats  with  her, 
she  told  Clara  all  she  had  seen  and  all  she 
feared.  Clara  was  equally  alarmed  with  her- 
self, and  entreated  Colonel  O'Byme  to  follow 
and  see  what  was  really  passing;  and  he  in- 
stantly obeyed  her.  Poor  Clara  was  little 
conscious  that  she  had  sent  on  her  errand  the 
very  man  Davenant  most  wished  to  see. 

When  they  had  reached  the  lobby,  Dave- 
nant coolly  but  firmly  said  that  he  had  a 
right,  as  he  was  soon  to  be  the  legal  pro- 
tector of  Miss  Musgrave,  to  insist  that  Field- 
ing would  never  affain  presume  to  address 
Miss  Musgrave  in  language  so  false  and  in- 
jurious to  her. 

False!  false!  Mr.  Davenant  —  Charles 
Fielding  utter  any  thing  that  is  false!** 

*Mf  you  allude,  sir,  to  Miss  Musgrave's 
refusal  to  waltz  with  you,  I  must  tell  you,  sir, 
that  she  declares  she  never  did  waltz  in  her 
life ;  and  therefore  you  deceive  yourself  when 
you  think  she  told  you  a  falsehood,  and  re- 
fused merely  because  she  would  not  waltz 
with  you.** 

«•  I  suppose,  sir,  she  would  say  I  am  also 
mistaken,  when  I  assert  that  she  came  to  me 
afler  you  lefl  her,  and  apologized  for  tlie  lie 
that  she  had  told  me;— > nevertheless,  I  do 
assert  it.** 

*T  is  false,  sir ;  she  could  not  do  such  a 
thing;  and  you  are  saying  this  in  revenge  for 
her  refusing  to  waltz  with  you,*'  cried  Dave- 
nant, wholly  thrown  off  his  guard. 

False,  sir !  Do  yon  accuse  me  not  only  of 
lying,  sir,  but  of  lying  for  the  mean  purpose 
of  revenge  ?— >Then  it  is  my  turn  to  demand 
satisfaction." 

And  you  shall  have  it,  sir;  though  I  roust 
saj,  that  the  man  who  can  sport  in  any  way 
with  the  good  name  of  a  lady,  is  scarcely 
worthy  to  meet  an  honourable  man  in  the 
field.'^ 

Sir !  Mr.  Davenant !  you  presume  on  your 
wealth,  sir,  because  you  know  that  I  am  poor; 
but  to-morrow,  sir,  your  boasted  riches  may 
avail  you  nothing." 

"  >fothing,  indeed !"  cried  Davenant;  "but 
I  deny  your  charge." 

Well,  sir,  name  the  time  and  place." 

*'  To-morrow,  near  the  Serpentine  river,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"  Be  it  so."  At  this  moment  0*Byrne  joined 
them. 

*'You  are  the  man  I  wish  to  see,"  cried 
Davenant." 

"  And  I  came  in  search  of  you ;  sent  by  the 
dear  frightened  young  ladies." 

"Pshaw!  how  unlucky  that  they  should 
suspect  any  thing !" 

Davenant  then  told  0*Byrne  what  had 
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passed,  and  asked  him  to  be  his  second ;  and 
O'Byrne  complied;  being  convinced,  as  a 
gallant  man,  that  a  duel  must  be  fixtd  to  take 
place,  whether  it  did  take  place  or  not.  And 
Fielding  seein?  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, requested  the  same  favour  of  him. 

"  But  now,"  said  O'Byrne,  "  how  shall  we 
contrive  to  blind  the  ladies 

"Let  us  —  Mr.  Davenant  and  myself,  I 
mean,"  said  Fielding,  "  enter  the  pit  ann-in-' 
arm,  and  speak  together  as  if  we  were  friends." 

"And  do  you  meanwhile,"  said  Davenant, 
"go  before  us,  0*Byrne,  and  say  we  are 
coming  on  the  best  terms  possible." 

So  said,  so  done.  And  Clara  and  Eleanor 
(seein?  them  arm-in-arm,  and  smiling  as  they 
entered,)  were  completely  deceived.  Fielding 
then  went  to  another  part  of  the  pit,  and  Dave- 
nant left  them  again,  to  speak  to  a  lady  in  her 
box ;  where  he  remained,  and  in  sight  of  them, 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  to  avoid  inquiries. 
O'Byme,  on  pretence  of  wanting  to  speak  to 
a  friend  just  going  abroad,  took  care  to  leave 
them  also,  to  escape  questions. 

Nor  did  either  of  the  gentlemen  return  till 
the  last  ballet  was  ended,  much  to  the  vexation 
of  the  ladies,  who  wished  to  get  into  the  pas- 
sage-room before  the  crowd  assembled;  be- 
cause, if  they  did  not  do  so,  they  knew  very 
well  it  would  be  two  in  the  morning,  probably, 
before  they  should  get  home. 

This  was  what  the  gentlemen  wanted ;  as 
Davenant  wished  for  an  excuse  to  avoid  en- 
tering the  carriage.  But  their  long  absence, 
and  their  not  returning  till  the  ladies  were  un- 
avoidably forced  to  encounter  the  crowd,  which 
Davenant  knew  they  feared  and  abhorred, 
gave  Clara  and  Eleanor  painful  confirmation 
of  the  truth.  And  when  after  great  difficulty 
they  reached  the  carriage  at  last,  Davenant*s 
refusal  to  accompany  them,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  and  a  bad  headache,  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  their  suspicions;  and 
they  returned  home  in  unspeakable  distress  of 
mind. 

Clara  had  found  an  opportunity  of  asking 
Davenant  what  he  could  nave  to  say  to  Field- 
ing. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  interested  in 
him,  and  wished  to  know  him  ever  since  he 
sung  that  song  so  feelingly  which  you,  I  am 
told,  inspired." 

"  I  think  you  will  have  a  better  reason  for 
such  a  wish,"  replied  Clara,  blushing,  "  when 
I  tell  you  that  a  widowed  sister  and  her  four 
children  live  with  him,  who  are  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  him  for  support." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  poor  fellow !"  cried  Dave- 
nant, starting  and  turning  pale.  And  Clara's 
fears  were  thence  so  completely  roused,  that 
his  subsequent  conduct,  stated  above,  easily 
increased  them  into  agonizing  certainty. 

But  what  could  they  dot— -Morley  was  gone 
to  bed  ill,  and  they  could  not  venture  to  dis- 
turb him,  as  his  physicians  had  ordered  him 


to  be  perfectly  quiet.  While  they  were  thus 
consulting,  and  doing  nothing,  a  letter  was 
brought  to  Clara  from  a  friend  of  hers  and 
Eleanor's,  which  raised  their  state  of  appa- 
rently helpless  suffering,  to  its  climax. 

"  1  write  in  haste  and  trepidation ;  but  write  1 
must.  The  Colonel,  (meaning  her  husband)  who 
is,  you  know,  not  yet  known  to  Mr.  Davenant 
even  personally,  overheard  him  and  Charles 
Fielding  in  high  altercation  last  night  in  the 
lobby  at  the  Opera,  and  this  is  the  suostance  of 
what  they  saia."  [She  then  gave  it  verbatim.] 
"  He  could  not  interfere  with  any  propriety 
himself;  but  he  thought  you  might,  if  yon 
knew  the  circumstance  to-night,  and  by  means 
of  your  uncle  prevent  the  meeting.  The  Colo- 
nel had  some  thoughts  of  speaking  to  Fielding, 
whom  he  knows  a  little ;  but  when  he  follow- 
ed him  with  that  intention,  he  saw  him  take 
his  second  by  the  arm,  and  say  with  a  sort  of 
mad  gayety,  *Come,  Frank!  let  us  go  to  a 
coffee-house,  and  sup  together ; — it  is  not  worth 
while  to  go  to  bed,  and  my  will  has  long  been 
made ;  so  let  us  drown  care  in  the  heart-«n- 
livening  bowl.'  He  then  dragged  his  friend 
along,  and  they  disappeared  amongst  the  car- 
riages." 

This  letter  put  an  end  to  Clara's  only  hope, 
—  which  was,  that  Fielding,  when  he  had 
slept  himself  sober,  would  be  willing  to  apolo- 
gize for  aught  that  he  had  said  dero^tory  to 
Eleanor.  But  now  a  night  passed  not  m  sleep, 
bnt  in  an  increase  of  excitement,  would  she 
knew  add  to  his  irritability,  and  that  no  apology 
from  him  could  be  expected.  But  there  was 
one  way  to  induce  Davenant  to  apologize,  and 
that  would  do  as  well— But  was  it  practicable  1 
And  while  she  convinced  herself  it  was,  she 
thanked  Heaven,  and  begged  Eleanor  to  cease 
wringing  her  hands,  and  walking  up  and  down 
the  room,— «nd  listen  to  her  patiently. 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  "  that  as  Fielding 
means  to  drink  instead  of  sleep  all  night,  there 
is  no  chance  of  his  apologizing  when  the  meet- 
ing takes  place ;  therefore,  unless  we  can  pre- 
vent it,  fight  they  must." 

"And  now  should  we  prevent  iti  How- 
ever, there  is  eorofoit  in  the  idea  that  Fielding's 
hand  will  be  so  unsteady  he  can't  kill  Dave- 
nant." 

"  But  Davenant  may  kill  him ;— -and  is  there 
any  comfort  in  ^a/ idea  1  Poor  Charles!  and 
poor  Ellen  his  widowed  sister !"  said  Clara, 
Dursting  into  tears.  "  How  can  you  bear  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  Charles's  dan- 
ger, even  should  Davenant  be  safe  1" 

"  Clara,"  cried  Eleanor,"  is  it  possible  that 
you  love  Fielding  1" 

"  Love  him !  No ;  but  is  there  no  such 
thing,  do  you  think,  as  pure  disinterested  hu- 
manity 1  O  Eleanor !  there  is  one  way  to 
prevent  all  danger  to  both,  and  you  can  save 
them." 

"  I !"  said  Eleanor,  turning  pale. 

"  Yes — by  telling  the  truth  to  this  generous 
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man,  who  is  ^oing  to  risk  his  life  in  defence 
of  jour  veracity;  and  by  owning  you  (2t</ utter 
the  falsehood  of  which  Fielding  accuses  you. 
Have  the  courage  to  write  to  Davenant,  own- 
ing that  poor  Charles  has  waltzed  with  you,— 
and  Davenant  will  not  think  any  apology  too 
much.'* 

Absurd  !  how  could  I  get  a  letter  to  him 
time  enough  1" 

My  own  footman,  you  know,  is  to  be 
trusted ;  and  he  will  go,  I  am  sure,  and 
watch  at  Dayenant's  door  till  he  comes  out  to 
keep  his  appointment so  you  see  nothing  is 
easier." 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  for  me  to  write  the 
letter." 

**  No  1  Not  to  save  the  life  of  your  lover 
and  poor  Charles  1  Eleanor,  Eleanor,  you  have 
a  heart,  however  it  is  choked  up  by  weakness. 
Think  how  that  heart  will  be  wrung  should 
Fielding  fall,  and  fall  your  victim,  as  he  would 
undoubtedly  be,  when  you  hear  the  sobs  of  bis 
sister  and  her  children,  and  hear  them  ask  in 
vain  for  that  only  friend  of  which  you  have  de- 
prived them." 

*♦  I  can  then  be  their  friend  myself." 
Yes,  but  remorse  will  prey  upon  you 
still,  Eleanor.  And,  on  the  contrary,  suppose 
Davenant  falls— will  you  ever  know  peace 
again  1  When  you  remember,  that  an  ill- 
placed  confidence  in  your  superiority  to  the 
meanness  attributed  to  you,  has  been  the  cause 
of  his  dying  a  violent  death  in  the  prime  of  his 
days — can  you  bear  to  witness — 1"  Clara  could 
not  ^0  on ;  the  idea  of  Davenant's  death  was 
too  insupportable,  and  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

Clara  had  done  wrong ;  she  had  used  an  of- 
fensive word — the  word  meanness ;  and  Eleanor 
resented  it; — her  other  lies  were  respectable 
compared  to  this,  and  she  knew  it ;  for  this 
was  wholly  the  result  of  selfish  fear  for  herself 
— the  fear  of  sinking  in  the  estimation  of  Dave- 
nant ;  and  in  angry,  sullen  silence  she  listened 
to  Clara. 

Well,  Eleanor,  are  you  convinced  that 
there  is  only  onci,  step  to  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  lives  perhaps  of  two  individuals,  to  call 
them  by  no  tenderer  name,  which  you  have 
endangered  1" 

^^They  may  not  be  in  danger;  and  I  am  not 
prepared  for  such  a  self-sacrifice." 

*^ Self-sacrifice!  Self-exaltation  it  will  turn 
out  to  be." 

Clara  paused,  awaiting  her  answer ;  but  she 
spoke  not. 

•*  Well  then.  Miss  Musgrave,"  cried  Clara, 
if  you  will  not  write,  I  will.  I  will  tell  the 
whole  truth ;  and  when  I  say  that  I  have  seen 
you  waltz,  and  that  Fielding  has  not  accused 

?rou  unjustly,  you  know  Mr.  Davenant  will  be- 
ieve  me  instantly." 

"You  dare  not  do  this,"  exclaimed  Elea- 
nor; "  or  if  you  do,  ^beware  of  your  motives, 
Miss  Delancy ;  you  will  act  from  a  wish  to 


break  off  my  marriage  with  Davenant,  and 
not  firom  a  disinterested  desire  of  preserving 
lives." 

"  Has  my  recent  interference  proved  me  in- 
clined to  such  baseness  1  Did  my  letter  into 
Surrey  prove  it  %  Ungrateful  girl !  But  I  care 
not  what  motives  you  attribute  to  me — mv 
duty  is  an  obvious  one,  and  I  will  perform  it." 
She  then  instantly  sat  down  to  write;  when 
Eleanor,  seeing  she  was  resolute,  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  make  a  merit  of  ne- 
cessity; and  snatching  the  pen  from  Clara, 
she  declared,  if  it  must  be  so,  she  would  write 
herself.  Ajid  she  wrote  as  follows :— > 

"  Risk  not  your  precious  life,  and  lift  not, 
I  charge  you,  your  hand  against  poor  Fielding, 
in  defence  of  my  injuries ;  for  he  has  only 

ren  the  truth,  I  have  often  waltzed,  and  £e 
waltzed  with  me ;  but  the  fear  of  sinking 
in  your  esteem^  which  was  already  become  as 
precious  to  me  as  my  existence,  urged  me,  in 
the  sudden  flutter  and  alarm  of  the  moment,  to 
deny  the  fact  as  I  did. 

"  Humiliating  as  this  avowal  is,  I  hesitate 
not  to  make  it ;  and  I  implore  you  not  to  let 
me  have  endured  the  agony  of  it  in  vain. 

"  Oh !  regard  my  fault  with  the  eyes  of 
mercy,  not  of  justice — and  pity 

The  repentant 
"Eleanor  Musgrave." 

This  letter  Clara  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
her  confidential  servant,  who  had  lived  many 
years  in  the  familv ;  and  he  promised  to  take 
his  station  near  Mr.  Davenanfs  door,  at  four 
in  the  morning,  and  wait  there  till  he  came 
out.  But  neither  Eleanor  nor  Clara  could  go 
to  bed ;  and  they  remained  together,  walking 
up  and  down  the  apartments,  to  await  the 
return  of  the  servant. 

Davenant  meanwhile  passed  a  sleepless  and 
restless  night.  His  will  was  made,  and  all 
his  worldly  afairs  nearly  settled  —  therefore 
they  did  not  burden  his  mind ;  but  the  idea  of 
acting  contrary  to  his  principles,  and  depriving 
a  fellow-creature  of  lite,  did ;  and  when  he  re- 
membered that  if  Fielding  fell,  his  sister  and 
her  children  would  lose  their  chief  support,  he 
shuddered  as  if  he  were  going  to  commit  a 
terrible  crime.  And  was  he  not  going  to  com- 
mit one  1  Were  not  the  words — "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill"— words  of  meaning,  and  words  to  be 
obeyed  1 

The  result  of  his  reflections  and  of  his  sup- 
plications that  night  was,  not  to  fi^ht  with 
Fielding;  but  he  resolved  to  go  notwithstand- 
ing to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  try  to  pacify 
the  wounded  pride  of  his  antagonist.  "  And 
t/ after  all,*'  said  he  to  himself,  "  Fielding  has 
only  told  the  truthT* 

The  thought  was  misery ;  but  it  was  only 
too  natural  that  it  should  pass  his  mind.  He 
also  resolved,  in  order  to  avoid  any  temptation 
to  break  his  resolution,  to  go  unariped.  And 
having  thus  determined.  Be  threw  himself, 
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dressed  as  he  was,  on  his  bed,  and  was  able 
to  sleep.  ' 

By  fiTeoVlock  Clara's  senrantsaw  O'Byme 
knock  at  Davenant*8  door,  who  rose  himself 
to  let  him  in.  What  passed  between  them  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  relate.  But  O'Byrne 
seemed  at  length  satisfied,  (though  a  high- 
spirited  Irishman,  an  oflicer,  and  a  most  gal- 
lant one  too)  that  Davenant  was  right  in  his 
determination  to  try  to  make  up  the  affair. 
But  he  did  not  think  him  right  in  leaving  his 
pistols  behind;     However,*'  thought  he, 

there  are  mine  ready,  if  called  for*' — and 
they  entered  the  street. 

Ulara's  servant  instantly  presented  Dave- 
nant with  the  letter. 

Pshaw !"  said  he,  "  I  have  no  time  to  read 
letters  now ;  and  this  is  a  strange  hour  to  read 
one,  Benson.*' 

Yes,  sir ;  but  notwithstanding,  you  must 
read  it  now." 

"Must!" 

"  Yes ;  excuse  my  freedom,  sir ;  but  I  have 

f remised  my  dear  lady.  Miss  Delancy,  (whom 
have  lefl  more  dead  than  alive  at  home,) 
that  I  would  not  leave  you  till  I  had  seen  you 
read  it." 

"  Well  then,  as  she  wishes  it,  I  will." 

He  read  it  therefore;  and  almost  groaned  as 
he  did  so;  for,  though  he  had  suspected  that 
Fielding  might  possibly  have  spoken  the  truth, 
he  shrunk  with  horror  from  this  conviction  of 
the  fact;  and  staggering  against  the  door,  he 
hid  his  face  for  a  moment. 

But  recoverinef  himself,  he  took  the  arm  of 
the  wondering  O'Byme,  saying,  We  shall 
be  late ;"  then  turning  to  Benson,  he  desired 
him  to  tell  his  lady  she  had  nothing  to  fear, 
that  all  danger  was  now  at  an  end,  as  he  knew 
his  duty. 

"  Any  message  to  Miss  Musgrave  ?" 
None." 

Benson  then  took  his  leave,  and  Davenant 
and  O'Byrne  proceeded  to  the  Park. 

Fielding  and  his  second  were  already  there; 
and  Davenant  beheld  with  emotion  the  agony 
depicted  in  the  countenance  of  the  former,  spite 
of  his  assumed  firmness. 

"You  are  late,  sir,"  said  Fielding;  "but 
before  we  proceed  to  business,  let  me  intrust 
to  your  care,  Mr.  Davenant,  in  case  I  fall,  this 
letter  to  Miss  Delancy.  It  tells  a  secret  which 
she  must  have  long  suspected,  and  which  at 
siLch  a  moment  I  may  venture  to  tell  even  to 
her;  and  it  also  commends  to  her  well-known 
kindness  the  dear  ones  whom  my  death  may 
make  fViendless.  And  now,  sir,  I  have  done, 
and  am  ready." 

^*  But  /  am  not,"  said  Davenant  in  a  choked 
voice;  and  feeling  irresistibly  attracted  towards 
the  silent,  despairing  Itwer  of  Ctara  Delancy, 

To  be  brief;  Davenant,  taking  Fielding 
aside,  as  he  did  not  like  to  expose  Eleanor's 
conduct  to  O'Byme,  made  such  ample  apolo- 
gies to  Fielding,  that  he  could  not  but  cordially 


accept  them  ;  and  then,  in  justice  to  Eleanor, 
he  put  her  letter  into  his  hands. 

"  I  believe  Clara  nrged  her  to  do  this,"  was 
in  Fielding's  thought*  {  but  he  did  not  utter 
them,  and  he  returned  the  letter  in  silence. 

"  We  had  all  better  go  to  bed  again  now,  I 
fancy,"  said  Davenant.  And  they  proceeded 
together,  Davenant  taking  Fielding^s  arm,  and 
O'Byrne  his. 

Davenant  would  not  have  been  sorry  if 
O'Byrne  had  left  him  alone  with  Fielding,  but 
that  warm-hearted  man  experienced,  like  him- 
self, a  feeling  of  strong  interest  in  the  lover  of 
Clara  Delancy,  as  he  more  than  suspected  him 
to  be,  and  wished  to  see  more  of  him.  He 
was  also  sure  that  he  must  be  a  hopelest  lover 
as  well  as  himself,  while  Davenant  remained 
unmarried ;  since  his  eye,  rendered  penetrating 
by  jealousy,  had  discovered,  though  Davenant's 
had  not,  that  the  preference  which  he  would 
have  given  half  his  fortune  to  excite,  Davenant 
had  excited  unconsciously,  and  without  intend- 
ing to  do  it.  And  till  Davenant  was  indeed 
another's,  and  Clara's  principles  were  called 
upon  to  combat  her  inclination,  he  was  very 
sure  she  could  never  love  any  other  man.— 
O'Byme  also  saw  that  Davenant  was  not  in 
love  with  Eleanor,  and  that  he  greatly  admired 
Clara;  nor  could  he  at  all  reconcile  to  himself 
the  present  situation  of  affairs ;  especially,  as 
with  all  his  delicate  consideration  for  Eleanor, 
Davenant  was  not  able  to  conceal  entirely  from 
O^Byrne,  that  she  had  acted  ill,  and  was  the 
cause  of  the  projected  duel. 

"  Let  her  look  to  it,"  said  O'Byme  to  him- 
self, as  they  went  to  the  scene  of  action ;  "  or 
she  will  never  be  Mrs.  Davenant." 

The  three  gentlemen  walked  some  time  in 
silence  down^  Piccadilly,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
Fielding,  starting  from  his  reverie,  said, — I 
fear,  gentlemen,  I  have  led  you  much  out  of 
your  way,-^here  then,  I  will  take  my  leave, 
as  I  am  going  to  Parliament-street." 

"  It  was  my  wish,"  replied  Davenant,  "  to 
accompany  you,  as  the  rooming  is  fine,  and  I 
am  not  inclined  for  bed  myself,  though  I  recom- 
mend it  to  you." 

And  0*Byrne,  professing  himself  equally 
disinclined  to  sleep,  declared  he  would  go  also, 
adding,  "  for  indeed,  Mr.  Fielding,  I  wish  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  you." 

Davenant  thought  that  Fielding  did  not 
much  like  his  companions  should  accompany 
him  any  further;  still,  from  the  difficulty  of  re- 
tracting his  determination,  he  continued  to  go 
on ; — and  they  found  themselves  at  Fieldin^*s 
lodging,  which  was  at  the  entrance  of ,  Parlia- 
ment* street,  before  he  was  aware  of  it.  It  was 
in  a  small  court,  and  consequently  seemed  a 
situation  chosen  for  economy's  sake,  as  well 
as  for  its  vicinity  to  the  public  office  in  which 
Fielding  had  accepted  a  place,  as  he  was  not 
rich  enough  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law, 
when  his  widowed  sister  and  hei*  orphans  be- 
came in  a  degree  dependent  on  him. 
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Mrs.  O^Donovan,  Fieldipg's  sister,  was  the 
widow  of  an  Irish  officer,  who  had  fallen  in 
the  service,  leaving  her  with  four  children  and 
nothing  but  her -pension  from  government  to 
maintain  them.  But  in  her  brother  she  found 
a  protector, and  her  orphans  a  father.  Conse- 

Jjuently,  this  kind  brother  possessed  the  grate- 
ul  affections  of  her  widowed  heart ;  and  her 
children  (amongst  whom  was  a  beautiful  girl 
of  seventeen^  looked  up  to  Fielding  with  an 
almost  filial  love. 

No  wonder  then  that  his  absence  from  home 
during  a  whole  night,  should  have  filled  them 
with  almost  insupportable  anxiety,  and  that 
they  should  have  sat  up  together — sometimes 
calming  each  other's  fears,  sometimes  exciting 
them, — nor  that  they  should  be  watching  at 
the  door  of  the  house  for  this  beloved  being's 
return,  when  he  and  his  companions  appeared 
at  the  gate  of  the  court. 

The  moment  they  saw  Fielding,  who  on 
discbvering  them  involuntarily  rushed  forward 
to  meet  them,  his  sister — speechless  with 
overwhelming  emotions — threw  herself  on  his 
neck ;  while  his  niece  hung  fondly  on  his  arm, 
and,  as  the  tears  coursed  each  other  down  her 
lovely  face,  sobbed  out  (with  an  Irish  accent, 
which  reached  to  the  very  heart  of  O'Byme), 
And  is  it  your  own  dear  sister  and  niece, 
my  darling  uncle,  that  you  could  be  after 
afflicting  in  this  way  1  Oh !  will  I  ever  forgive 
you,  dear  1" 

And  the  sweet  creature  is  my  own  coun- 
trywoman, too,*'  whispered  O'Byrne  to  Dave- 
nant,  who,  like  him,  did  not  see  this  scene 
unmoved.  But  beautiful  as  Mary  O'Donovan 
was,  he  was  not  at  that  moment  sensible  of 
her  beauty.  The  idea  that  his  arm  had  nearly 
been  raised  against  this  beloved  brother  and 
uncle,  was  uppermost  in  his  mind ;  accompa- 
nied by  an  eager  desire  to  befriend,  if  he 
could,  the  interesting  family  before  him. 

But  all  his  speculations  were  soon  suspend- 
ed, and  even  O'Byrne's  tender  admiration; 
for  Fielding  (overcome  by  his  night's  sleepless 
excess  and  anxiety,  and  the  emotion  occasion- 
ed by  the  sight  of  his  sister  and  her  daughter) 
turned  suddenly  faint,  and  would  have  fallen, 
had  not  Davenantand  O'Byrne  rushed  forward 
and  caught  him  in  their  arms,  while  the  terri- 
fied mother  and  daughter  led  the  way  to  a 
parlour,  where  they  laid  him  on  a  sofa,  and 
assisted  in  endeavours  to  revive  him. 

They  soon  succeeded ;  and  when  he  reco- 
Tered  his  recollection,  a  violent  burst  of  tears, 
which  he  shed  on  the  bosom  of  his  sister,  re- 
lieved his  own  oppressed  heart,  and  quieted 
theirs. 

He  will  be  better  now,"  cried  O'Byme ; 
be  easy,  dear  souls,  he  is  alive  and  well,  and 
we  will'leave  him  to  tell  yon  all  in  his  own 
way." 

"  Then  there  is  something  to  tell,"  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  O'Donovan,  while  Davtoant  vainly 


tried  to  answer  her,  vexed  at  the  alarm  which 
O'Byme  had  so  unnecessarily  excited. 

*•  Oh,  yes !"  answered  O'Byme,  recollect- 
ing himself,  there  is  something  very  agree- 
able to  tell,  as  I  hope  Mr.  Fielding  has  made 
two  new  friends  to-night,  in  this  gentleman 
and  myself ;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  be  both 
proutl  and  obliged  to  be  allowed  to  pay  my 
compliments  here  again  at  a  more  convenient 
hour,  and  more  suitable  opportunity." 

And  so  should  I,"  said  Davenant,  taking 
Fielding's  shaking  hand  and  pressing  it  kind- 
ly ;  but  now,  with  many  apologies  to  these 
ladies  for  this  involuntary  intrusion,  we  take 
our  leave." 

*•  Good  bye,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  O'Byrne, 
also  shaking  him  by  the  hand;  **and  mark 
me,  Mr.  Fielding, — if  you  ever  again  presume 
to  fill  those  beautiful  eyes  with  such  big  tears 
yon  shall  answer  it  to  me,  sir;  and  I  don't 
care  if  I  blow  out  your  brains  myself." 

He  then  bowed  most  profoundly  low  to  the 
ladies ;  and,  looking  back  at  Mary  as  long  as 
he  could  see  her,  he  followed  Davenant  into 
the  street. 

They  walked  some  way  in  silence;  but 
Davenant  was  recalled  to  present  objects,  by 
O'Byrne's  suddenly  exclaiming — *'But  oh, 
she  IS  too  young !" 

Who  is  too  young  1"  said  Davenant,  look- 
ing earnestly  at  him. 

O'Byme  blushed  and  turned  away  his  bead, 
uttering,  Pshaw!  nobody  in  particular;  it 
is  only  a  silly  way  that  I  nave  of  talking  in 
my  sleep,  as  it  were." 

She  is  certainly  uncommonly  handsome,** 
replied  Davenant,  smiling. 

«*She! — Whol"  asked  the  conscious 
O'Byme ;  then  added,  with  a  deep  sigh, 

Ah !  my  dear  friend,  I  see  you  have  caught 
me.  But  now,  do  own  that  tAe  (for  I  don't 
know  her  name)  is  very  like  Miss  Delaney." 

Davenant,  though  in  no  humour  for  laugh- 
ing, could  not  resist  this  attempt  of  O'Byme's 
to  reconcile  to  himself  his  infidelity  to  Clara, 
by  fancying  Mary  like  her;  and  he  replied,  as 
soon  as  his  laughter  allowed  him,  **Yes, 
O'Byrne,  yes,  as  much  as  a  black-eyed,  dark- 
haired,  slender  little  girl  can  be  like  a  blue- 
eyed,  fair-haired,  tall  and  formed  woman  of 
three-and-twenty." 

**Ah!  but  they  are  alike  though,"  said 
O'Byrne,  looking  rather  foolish ;  and  I  hope 
I  shall  see  the  little  one  again,  and  her  mother 
too, — who  is  very  comely  also." 

Davenant  agreed  with  him  in  the  hopes  and 
the  opinion ;  and  then,  as  he  could  not  yet  en- 
dure  the  thoughts  of  seeing  Eleanor,  be  oegged 
O'Byme  to  call  at  his  uncle's  on  his  way 
home,  as  he  thought  he  should  be  expected 
there,  to  say  for  him  all  that  was  necessary 
to  quiet  the  alarm  of  Clara  and  Eleanor. 

He  did  so;  and  having  spoken  peace  to 
their  troubled  minds,  he  prevailed  on  them  to 
go  to  bed  immediately ;  but  he  did  not  allow 
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thero  to  20  till  he  had  drawn  tears  from  their 
eyes,  and  nearly  from  his  own,  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  at  the  lodgings  of  Charles 
Fielding. 

"I  will  call  on  dear  Ellen  O'Donovan  this 
morning,"  said  Clara  feelingly ;  and  Eleanor 
would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  have  been 
able  to  say  she  would  do  the  same.  But  con- 
scious shame  forbade  her  to  pay  the  visit ;  and 
while  Clara,  on  reaching  her  chamber,  soon 
fell  into  a  calm  refreshing  sleep,  the  pillow  of 
Eleanor  remained  feverish  and  sleepless. 

Davenant  meanwhile  returned  to  his  own 
lodgings  perturbed,  perplexed,  unhappy,  and 
was  continually  saying  to  himself,  "  How 
can  I  ever  venture  to  marry  a  woman  on 
whose  word  I  can  have  no  dependence  1" 

It  was  a  prospect  he  could  not  yet  bear  to 
dwell  upon ;  he  therefore  turned  from  it  to  a 
pleasanter  subject  of  contemplation ;  namely, 
a  plan  for  improving  the  situation  of  Fielding; 
and  before  he  went  to  bed  he  wrote  a  note, 
requesting  him  to  dine  with  him  at  a  coffee- 
house the  next  day. 

It  was  late  before  he  rose ;  and  it  was  very 
reluctantly  that  he  dressed  to  go  to  dine  at  his 
uncle's,  as  he  dreaded  his  next  meeting  with 
Eleanor.  But  when  he  went,  he  found  she 
was  too  ill  to  rise ;  and  it  was  really  a  relief 
to  his  mind,  as  Clara  assured  him  she  was 
only  suffering  from  uneasiness  of  mind,  and 
the  dread  of  seeing  him,  and  perhaps  of  seeing 
"  your  altered  eye  too,"  added  Clara  with  a 
faint  smile. 

"  Has  she  not  deserved  to  meet  my  altered 
eye  1"  said  Davenant,  who  had  been  previously 
informed  by  Clara  that  Eleanor  wished  her 
uncle  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  whole 
transaction.  *'And  even  now,  you  see,  she 
enjoins  concealment.  You  must  own  that  this 
last  violation  of  truth  is  far  worse  than  the 
other." 

"She  feels  that  herself,"  replied  Clara; 

and  I  do  assure  you,  that  if  anything  can 
prevent  her  from  a  repetition  of  her  errors,  the 
terrors  and  agony  of  last  night  and  to-day 
will,  I  am  convinced,  do  it." 

"7/*  anything  can  cure  her!  Oh!  Miss 
Delancy,  even  your  candour  speaks  with  an 
rf!  However,  I  see  that  I  must  wear  the 
chains  which  I  have  forged  for  myself ;  and  I 
will  bear  them  as  well  as  I  can." 

In  the  evening  Eleanor  was  prevailed  on  to 
rise;  and  when  she  came  down,  in  a  most 
becoming  undress,  and  with  every  appearance 
of  excessive  dejection,  Davenant's  heart  was 
so  softened  by  her  beauty  and  her  tears,  that 
he  promised  to  think  no  more  of  a  fault  which 
was,  he  owned,  only  too  common,  and  which 
in  this  instance  was  occasioned  by  anxiety  for 
his  good  opinion. 

The  next  day,  however,  Eleanor,  being  once 
more  assured  of  her  prize,  though  she  still 
"rejoiced  in  trembling,"  resumed  her  usual 
•pirits,  and  every  trace  of  self-blame  and  con- 


sequent dejection  was  gone.  But  Davenant, 
instead  of  rejoicing  in  her  recovered  smiles, 
was  so  mortifted  at  her  want  of  proper  feeling, 
that  when  he  came  to  his  uncle  s  in  the  even- 
incf,  afler  dining  with  Fielding,  he  could  not 
help  mentioning  his  mortification  to  Clara, 
when  he  was  alone  with  her ;  nor  could  he 
help  adding  when  he  bade  her  ^ood  night, 
"  Oh !  Miss  Delancy,  why  was  it  my  hard 
fate  to  find  you  attached  and  engaged  to  Lieu- 
tenant Beaumont  1" 

Clara  stood  for  some  minutes  motionless  on 
the  spot  where  he  \e(i  her.  **  I  attached  and 
en^ged  to  Lieutenant  Beaumont!  Cruel,  per- 
fidious girl !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  this  must  have 
been  your  doins ;  and  I  understand  the 
suppressed  tenderness  of  Davenant's  manner 
to  me ;  now  I  know  why,  though  he  preferred 
me,  he  was  led  to  address  another.  But  I  can 
undeceive  him,  and  it  is  not  yet  too  late ;  and 
Eleanor  deserves  no  delicacy,  no  consideration 
from  me."  But  something  whispered  her  that 
it  was  indeed  too  late ;  and  Clara  passed  an- 
other sleepless  night. 

The  next  day  a  feeling  of  perturbation  diffi- 
cult to  be  conquered,  prevented  her  from  asking 
Davenant,  when  he  came  to  a  late  breakfast, 
what  he  meant  by  his  allusion  to  Lieutenant 
Beaumont ;  and  soon  after  breakfast,  Dave- 
nant and  Morley  retired  to  the  study  of  the 
latter. 

Clara,  when  the  gentlemen  lefl  her,  went 
into  Eleanor's  apartment,  who  was  only  just 
risen,  and  had  resumed  her  interesting  lan^ 
guor  and  her  touching  dcpreision,  meaning  to 
preserve  them  all  that  day  at  least,  and  not  to 
appear  below  stairs ;  as  her  quick  observation 
had  discovered  that  Davenant's  manner  had 
grown  cold  whenever  she  seemed  to  recover 
her  spirits ;  and  that  it  was  kind  only  when 
she  seemed  depressed. 

As  Clara  was  now  alone  with  her,  she  was 
poing  to  ask  her,  what  she  had  said  concern- 
ing her  and  Mr.  Beaumont,  when  Morley's 
under-footman  came  in,  evidently  a  little  in 
li(|uor,  but  only  enough  to  give  him  courage 
without  disordering  his  understanding.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  room,  he  shut  the  door,  and 
feaid  to  Eleanor,  "I  want  you  to  do  me  a  kind- 
ness. Miss.  Master  has  given  me  warning, 
because  I  was  not  home  till  you  were,  that 
nightyoii  were  so  late  at  the  Opera;  for  I  went 
out  to  a  frolic,  without  leave.'* 

"  Well,  well,  name  your  request,"  said 
Eleanor. 

"  It  is  that  you  would  tell  my  master  that, 
as  you  had  given  your  servant  leave  to  go  out, 
you  had  taken  me  to  the  Opera,  and  that  I  was 
there  waiting  for  you  all  the  time." 

"  What  insolence !"  cried  Eleanor,  blushing 
deeply  at  this  impudent  request  "Do  you 
expect  me  to  tell  a  lie  to  your  master  for  your 
sake?" 

"Whjr  not,  Misst  I  have  often  told  my 
master  lies,  and  other  people  too,  for  yours." 
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"  Leave  the  room  this  moment,"  cried  Elea- 
nor; *'how  dare  you  speak  thus  to  meV 

•*  Why,  you  know  it  is  all  true,  and  that 
one  good  turn  deserves  another,'*  said  he, 
(while  Eleanor  vainly  made  si^ns  to  him  not 
to  speak  before  Clara,) — but  if  I  must  go,  I 
must;  and  if  you  will  not  tell  a  white  lie  to 
keep  me  in  my  place, it  is  all  very  well,  Miss; 
and  I  see  there  is  no  gratitude  in  the  world/* 
So  saying  he  left  the  room,  and  shutting  the 
door  with  great  violence,  ran  hastily  down 
stairs ;  while  Eleanor,  though  she  anxiously 
wished  to  run  afler  him,  dared  not  &ro,  as  she 
was  ading  the  invalid^  ctnd  had  declared  her- 
self unable  to  leave  her  room. 

Clara  was  now  going  to  demand  an  explana- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  scene,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  entrance  of  Eleanor's  mantua- 
maker,  who  came  to  take  orders ;  and  as  she 
exhibited  patterns  of  dresses,  Eleanor  was  so 
pleasantly  enga^d,  that  she  forgot  her  anxiety 
concerning  the  insolent  footman.  Poor  Elea- 
nor !  she  Ittle  thought  what  was  passing  in  her 
uncle's  study. 

While  Morley  and  Davenant  were  looking 
over  papers,  the  angry  footman  entered  the 
room,  and  said,  **he  was  going  away,  he 
found,  directly ;  but  as  he  hoped  his  master 
would  give  him  a  good  character,  he  came  to 
convince  him,  by  unburthening  his  conscience, 
that  if  ever  he  did  wrong  he  was  penitent  for 
it ;  and  that  he  must  own  Miss  Musgrave  had 
tempted  him  more  than*  once  to  deceive  his 
goad  master." 

How !"  cried  both  gentlemen  at  once. 

•*  Yes,  'tis  very  true.  You  remember,  sir, 
you  and  Mr.  Davenant  saw  an  officer  go  out 
of  the  door  one  day,  and  you  asked  me  who  it 
was,  and  Miss  Musgrave  had  desired  me  to 
say  that  it  was  a  gentleman  to  Miss  Delancy, 
whereas  as  how  it  was  Captain  Lethbridge  to 

*^  Can  this  be  true  1"  said  Davenant  to  his 
uncle. 

**  I  really  don't  know ;  but — " 

Nay,  'tis  all  true,  and  more.  That  night, 
sir,  that  she  stajed  from  the  Opera,  she  ex- 
pected the  captain  to  call ;  and  she  said  if  he 
did,  I  was  to  call  her  out,  and  say  it  was  the 
roantua-maker  who  wanted  her;  and  you  may 
remember  I  did  say  so;  and  she  went  out  and 
stayed  some  time.'' 

Yes,  yes — so  she  did — so  she  did ;  but  I 
cannot  believe  your  story." 

"  Nor  I,"  cried  Davenant;  "  my  betrothed 
wife  having  clandestine  meetings  with  another 
man !   Impossible !" 

Maybe  you  think  she  can't  write  to  an- 
other man  either ;  but  there — as  I  am  now  no 
longer  your  servant  and  never  was  hers  — 
there  is  a  letter  to  the  captain,  which  I  was  to 
put  in  the  post ;  but  as  she  has  refused  me  a 
kindness,  why  should  I  do  her  onel — so  there 
it  is." 

Morley  took  the  letter,  speechless  with  rage 
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and  consternation,  and  instantly  broke  the 
seal. 

"Hold,  sir!  what  are  you  doing t"  cried 
Davenant. 

"  My  duty — my  duty  both  to  her  as  a  guar- 
dian, and  to  you  as  an  uncle ;  remember,  she 
is  still  my  ward,  and  I  had  forbidden  her  to 
encourage  Captain  Lethbridge's  addresses." 
He  then  eagerly  read  the  letter,  and  with 
every  limb  trembling  with  agitation  he  desired 
her  treacherous  agent  to  leave  the  room,  and 
let  Miss  Musgrave  be  summoned  to  attend  him. 

The  footman  obeyed,  and  as  he  left  the 
room  Clara  entered  on  some  message  to  her 
uncle,  and  beheld  with  alarm  the  countenances 
of  both  the  gentlemen. — **What  has  hap- 
pened 1   What  is  the  matter  1"  cried  she. 

•*  You  will  soon  know,"  replied  her  uncle, 
givinff  Eleanor's  letter  to  Davenant,  who, 
though  he  was  shocked  at  the  duplicity  of  the 
writer,  was  glad  to  find  his  emancipation  was 
now  secure. 

Eleanor  sent  word  that  she  was  not  able  to 
come  down  stairs,  she  therefore  begged  to  see 
the  gentlemen  and  Miss  Delancy  in  her  dress- 
ing-room ;  and  they  obeyed  the  summons. 

"  So,  madam !"  said  her  uncle,  I  have  dis- 
covered in  what  manner  my  ward  treats  my 
nephew,  her  affianced  husband.  So,  madam ! 
I  find  you  receive  clandestine  visits,  and 
write  clandestine  letters  to  a  Captain  Leth- 
bridge, spite  of  your  solemn  engagements  to 
Mr.  Davenant." 

"  Who  says — who  dares — ^" 

"  Nay,  nay — beware.  Miss  Musgrave,  nor 
add  more  falsehood  to  treachery,  already  ter- 
rible to  me,"  cried  Davenant;  while  Clara, 
pale  and  trembling,  supported  herself  by  the 
chair  next  her. 

Look,  madam  !"  cried  Morley,  the  man 
whom  you  bribed  to  tell  me  lies  has  turned 
informer;  and  I  have  read  this  letter  from  you 
to  Lethbride,  in  which  you  tell  him,  *that 
spite  of  all  he  hears  and  sees,  your  marriage 
with  my  nephew  is  by  no  means  sure ;  that 
I,  your  cruel  guardian,  persecute  you  to  marry 
him  because  I  think  he  will  die  if  you  do  not, 
as  he  is  most  devotedly  attached  to  you ;  and 
that  as  for  five  years  more  you  must  be  entirely 
in  my  power,  you  are  afraid  your  weakness 
of  character  may  at  length  lead  you  to  yield 
to  my  importunities;  out  that  at  present 
you  hold  out,  as  his  image  reigns  triumphant, 
and  you  mnst  ever  love  him  best,  even  though 
you  marry  Davenant.'  There,  madam ;  there 
are  your  handwriting  and  your  signature.  I 
presume  you  do  not  pretend  to  deny  them  1" 

"  Hear  me,  sir— hear  me,"  cried  Eleanor, 
clasping  her  hands  in  agony ;  it  was  fear  for 
Mr.Davenant's  life  that  led  me  to  write  thus; 
for  Lethbridge  has  threatened  it;  and  all  I 
wished  was,  to  be  married  during  bis  absence 
at  quarters,  unknown  to  him ;  for  indeed,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Davenant,  I  love  you  best,  and  only 
you." 
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**  Yon  say  the  same  things,"  he  replied,  "to 
Captain  Lethbridge,  madam ;  consequently  yon 
must  deceive  one  of  us,  and  can  deserve  confi- 
dence from  neither;  therefore,  though  every 
thing  for  our  marriage  is  fieir  advanced,  this 
letter  justifies  roe  to  myself,  and  to  every  one, 
for  declaring  our  engagement  null  and  void, 
now  and  for  ever." 

Eleanor  instantly  fell  into  strong  hysterics, 
and  was  conveyed  to  her  chamber ;  and  Clara, 
pitying  while  she  blamed  her,  assisted  to  con- 
vey her  to  her  chamber. 

The  paroxysm,  however,  soon  subsided ; 
and  as  Eleanor  desired  to  be  left  alone,  Clara 
returned  into  the  study.  She  found  Davenant 
informing  her  ffuardian,  that  he  thooght  it 
would  be  only  delicate  and  proper  in  him  to 
leave  London  for  a  short  time,  under  the  present 
circumstances;  and  both  Moiley  and  Clara 
agreed  with  him  in  opinion. 

Accordingly  he  set  off  for  his  estate  in  Sur- 
rey that  evening;  having  previously  been  in- 
formed by  Clara,  that  Eleanor  had  told  her 
she  intended  to  visit  an  invalid  sister  in  De- 
vonshire, as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  undertake 
the  journey. 

"In  that  case,  sir,^  said  Davenant  to  his  un- 
cle, "  I  shall  return  to  town  as  soon  as  you  in- 
form me  that  Miss  Mnsgrave  is  gone." 

"Then  I  shall  announce  her  departure  to 
you,"  replied  Morley,  "  as  soon  as  it  has  taken 
place." 

When  Clara  returned  to  Eleanor,  after  she 
had  taken  leave  of  Davenant,  she  ifound  her  in 
stronger  hysterics  than  she  had  yet  witnessed ; 
but  as  her  quick  ear  now  distinguished  in  her 
convulsive  sobs,  the  tone  of  real  anguish,  ra- 
ther than  that  of  mortified  feeling  and  angry 
disappointment,  she  felt  more  compassion  for 
her  than  she  had  experienced  on  her  first  at- 
tack ;  and  wondered  what  had  caused  this  new 
agitation,  so  evidently  deriving  its  source  firom 
the  misery  of  the  heart* 

Her  wonder  was  not  of  long  continuance ; 
for  Eleanor,  unable  to  speak,  put  a  letter  into 
her  hand  recently  received  from  Captain  Leth- 
bridge; in  which  he  told  her,  that  having  dis- 
covered that  she  had  deceived  him  in  her  as- 
surances that  there  was  nothing  as  yet  fixed 
between  her  and  Mr.  Davenant,  for  that  he 
now  knew  her  wedding-dresses  were  making, 
he  declared  he  would  never  see  or  speak  to 
her  again,  but  forget,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
woman  so  treacherous,  so  false,  and  so  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  love  of  a  fond  and  confiding 
heart. 

Clara  felt  herself  moved  to  excessive  pity 
when  she  read  this  letter,  and  saw  the  real 
anguish  which  it  occasioned  Eleanor,  though 
she  could  not  but  own  the  retribution  was 
just;  since  Eleanor,  led  by  ambition  and  pro- 
bably by  less  worthy  motives,  had  prevailed 
on  herself  to  woo  and  to  aeeejpt  the  addresses 
of  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love,  and  give  up 
the  man  whom  she  did. 


Still  Clara  was  as  yet  unable  to  underBtand 
why  Eleanor  had  played  a  double  part  on  this 
occasion;  and  why,  when  she  was  sure  of 
marrying  Davenant,  she  had  not  resolutely 
given  up  Lethbridge. 

W^hen  EHeanor  was  more  composed,  Clara 
could  not  help  interrogating  her  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  she  at  length  drew  from  her  a  con- 
fession that,  though  she  was  apparently  on 
the  eve  of  marriage  with  Davenant,  she  had 
always  a  sort  of  conviction  on  her  mind  that 
something  would  happen  to  prevent  the  union 
from  taken  place.  But  she  could  not  prevail 
on  herself  to  give  Clara  a  reason  for  this  ap- 
prehension. She  could  not  bear  to  own  to  her, 
that  it  proceeded  from  a  conviction  of  Dave- 
nant*s  having  conouered  his  repugnance  to 
her  character,  merely  by  the  force  of  grateful 
pity  for  her  supposed  attachment  to  himself— 
an  attachment  which  he  was  taught  to  believe 
pernicious  to  her  health  and  her  peace;  and 
as  she  was  conscious  that  before  the  wedding- 
day  arrived  many  more  proofs  of  her  disinge- 
nuousness  and  oisregard  to  truth  might  come 
out,  sufficient  to  justify  Davenant,  to  his  own 
mind  at  least,  in  breaking  off  the  connexion, 
she  thought  it  better  not  to  give  up  entirely 
the  man  whom  her  heart  preferred,  till  she  was 
certain  of  obtaining  him  who  was  the  choice 
of  her  ambition. 

But  now  both  were  lost  to  her ;  though  she 
still  flattered  herself  she  should  be  able  to 
convince  Lethbridge  she  had  broken  with 
Davenant  for  his  sake;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
she  resolved  to  conceal  her  mortification  and 
uneasiness  in  a  distant  county,  and  there  con- 
cert means  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with 
Lethbridge.  But  as  she  wished  to  give  her 
own  colouring  to  the  rupture  with  Davenant, 
she  refused  to  accept  Clara's  offer  to  attend 
her  to  her  sister's — since  she  feared  her  ob- 
servant eye,  and  undeviating  sincerity.  •  Nor 
was  it  long  before  she  set  off  for  Devonshire, 
leaving  Clara  so  full  of  hope  and  happiness, 
that  she  seemed  to  have  changed  characters 
with  Eleanor,  and  to  wonder  that  she  could 
ever  think  life,  as  she  had  lately  done,  a  bur- 
then which  she  should  at  any  time  be  glad  to 
lay  down. 

"  Surely,"  said  Clara  to  herself,  "  I  shall 
now  have  no  difficulty  in  telling  Mr.  Davenant 
I  am  not  engaged  to  any  one ;  and  then—"  | 
But  the  next  moment  she  recollected,  that  if 
she  had  such  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  herself 
to  say  this  to  him  when  tie  was  an  engaged 
man,  how  much  more  difficult  would  it  be  for 
her  to  say  it  now  he  was  disengaged  !    Still  { 
this  recollection  had  not  power  to  depress  her 
spirits, — "  for  was  not  Davenant  freed  from  a 
woman  unworthy  of  him  1  and  was  not  that ; 
enough  to  exhilarate  the  woman  who  tenderly 
loved  him  1" 

In  the  meanwhile  Clara  was  impatient  for 
Davenant's  return ;  but  he  anived  even  sooner 
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than  she  could  have  expected,  aAer  tb^  receipt 
of  his  unc1e*8  letter. 

Clara,  not  knowini^  he  was  retunlM,  came 
singing  down  stairs,  and  with  a  light  ftep 
bounded  into  her  guardian^s  study,  whom  she 
had  left  alone. 

On  seeing  Davenant,  her  usual  reserve  of 
manner  returned;  and  her  buoyant  spirits 
were  lost,  in  the  consciousness  Uiat  tell-tale 
blushes  were  now  mantling  on  her  cheek; — 
and  while  Davenant,  pleased  and  flattered  at 
her  confusion,  came  forward  to  meet  her, 
blushing  almost  as  deeply  as  herself,  Morley 
began  to  believe  that  after  all  he  was  wrong 
concerning  the  poor  lieutenant. 

*^  Sidney,*'  said  he,  I  cannot  think  what 
is  come  to  that  girl.  She  is  now  more  riotous, 
I  think,  than  ever  poor  Eleanor  was — there 
she  goes,  singing  about  the  house— -she  comes 
down  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  and  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
walking  in  a  sober  steady  pace.  I  have  heard 
^ou  admire  Clara's  pensive  ^ces,  Sidney ; 
if  so,  I  am  afraid  you  will  miss  your  old  fa- 
vourites very  much;  for  they  are  certainly 
gone." 

I  am  inclined  to  think,"  replied  Davenant, 
that  I  shall  always  admire  Miss  Delancy's 
present  graces  so  much,  that  I  shall  not  be 
conscious  I  ever  admired  any  other." 

Very  gallant  indeed  !  But  come,  Sidney, 
you  must  own  that  it  is  very  unfeeling  and 
very  unsentimental  in  Clara,  to  be  in  such 
high  spirits  so  soon  afler  her  friend  Eleanor's 
departure,  and  under  such  circumstances  too. 
Answer,  Clara,  and  defend  yourself  if  yon 
can." 

"  That  I  can  very  easily,"  she  replied,  with 
a  degree  of  blushing  archness  which  became 
her  much.  "True,  Eleanor  is  my  friend ;  but 
then  I  have  another  friend,  full  as  old  a  friend 
as  Eleanor,  and  certainly  as  estimable;  and 
while  I  deplore  Eleanor  s  disappointment,  I 
am  abundantly  consoled  by  the  consciousness 
of— of— " 

••Of  whati"  cried  Davenant. 

••  Of  his  deliverance." 

*•  Deliverance  indeed  I  think  it,"  said  Mor- 
ley ;  ••  but  surely,  Clara,  you  once  thought  it 
a  very  suitable  match." 

••  Never,  sir ;  never." 

••  Never !  You  amaze  me.  I  thought  you 
said,— that  is,  you  thought,  my  dear,  that  " 
here  Morley  began  to  recollect  that  he  had  as- 
sured Davenant  Clara  had  said  what  she  never 
uttered,  in  order  to  influence  his  nephew ;  and 
he  became  so  confused,  that  he  was  glad  to 
make  an  excuse  to  leave  the  room ;  and  Dave- 
nant was  left  alone  with  Clara. 

••  You  sorprise  me — you  agreeably  surprise 
me,"  said  Davenant ;  ••  for  iny  uncle  assured 
me  you  were  desirous  that  I  should  be  the 
husband  of  your  friend." 

••Is  it  possible  1" 

••It  is  most  true;"  and  be  repeated  with 


great  accuracy  all  that  Morley  had  ever  said 
on  the  subject. 

Clara  was  at  first  speechless  with  vexation 
and  surprise;  but  she  soon  convinced  Dave- 
nant that  she  had  not  said  any  thing  on  which 
Morley  could  in  truth  have  grounded  what  he 
asserted;  except  that  she  had  owned  she 
thought  the  behaviour  of  Davenant  and  Elea- 
nor in  the  coach  resembled  that  of  lovers; 
••and  you  know,"  she  added,  smiling,  but 
blushing,  ••  that  I  was  very  correct  in  that  as- 
sertion." , 

Nor  could  the  conscious  Davenant  deny  the 
fact. 

••  Alas !" '  observed  Clara,  ••  this  was  some 
of  my  guardian's  white  lyings  in  which  he 
sees  no  harm.  Yet  for  what  purpose  did  he 
say  this  1  Still  he  could  not  have  said  it  with- 
out design." 

Aud  both  Davenant  and  Clara  fell  into 
silent  consideration  of  what  his  motives  could 
be. 

At  this  moment  company  was  announced  in 
the  drawing-room ;  and  Davenant  took  leave 
to  return  no  more  till  the  next  day,  as  he  was 
engaged  to  dine  out.  But  he  was  in  no  frame 
of  mind  to  be  an  agreeable  companion  at  any 
arty,  as  hope  once  more  had  possession  of 
is  heart,  and  he  wanted  to  indulge  in  the 
pleasing  reveries  into  which  it  threw  him ;  for, 
if  his  uncle  was  capable  of  deceiving  him 
voluntarily  in  one  instance,  he  might  m  an- 
other; and  Clara  might  be  free  both  heart  and 
hand.  But  then  the  sword  and  other  things 
recurred  to  him ;  still  hope  predominated,  and 
he  resolved  to  have  an  explanation  with  Clara 
the  next  day. 

Accordingly  he  came  to  his  uncle's,  prepared 
to  ask  herself  whether  she  was  an  engaged 
woman  or  not ;  but  he  sought  her  in  vain  in 
the  front  drawing-room,  where  she  usually 
sat ;  and  laying  his  hat  down,  he  went  into 
his  uncle's  study. 

He  too  was  absent;  he  therefore  returned 
into  the  front  drawing-room,  in  which,  just  as 
he  entered,  he  saw  Clara  in  tears,  leaning  on 
the  shoulder  of  a  young  man  in  a  military 
greatcoat,  while  he,  kissing  her  cheek,  as  he 
pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  uttered  an  earnest 
••God  bless  you!"  and  rushing  past  Dave- 
nant disappeared  in  a  moment. 

Davenant  for  an  instant  stood  riveted  to  the 
spot  in  painful  emotion.  The  question  he 
came  to  ask  was,  he  feared,  answ^d  already, 
and  that  he  had  just  beheld  the  envied  Beau- 
mont. 

The  thought  was  insupportable,  and  he  too 
ran  down  stairs,  and  out  of  the  house;  but  he 
had  not  gone  far  when  he  recollected  that  he 
bad  no  hat  on,  and  that  he  had  left  it  on  the 
drawing-room  table.  He  was  therefore  forced 
to  go  back  ;  and  when  he  re-entered  the  rooms 
he  found  Clara  leaning  with  her  head  on  her 
hands,  in  such  evident  agitation  that  pity  and 
alarm  became  bis  predominant  feelings,  and 
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he  sat  down  hj  her,  resoWed  to  discover  the 
cause  of  her  distress  and  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  relieve  it.    He  began  by  asking  her  if  the 

Sintleman  who  had  just  left  her  was  not  Mr. 
eauroont.  She  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
He  then  asked  if  he  was  going  to  the  West 
Indies  with  his  regiment.  She  replied  that  he 
was ;  and  then  with  a  beating  heart  prepared 
herself  for  the  next  question  which  she  ex- 
pected Davenant  was  about  to  ask. 

Miss  l)elancy,"  said  Davenant,  '*whatl 
have  witnessed  this  morning  determines  me 
to  leave  London  to-morrow,  on  a  tour  through 
England ;  but  before  1  go,  I  wish  to  prove 
how  dear,  how  very  dear  to  me  is  the  happi- 
ness of  MrB.  Delancy^s  daughierJ** 

Here  he  rose,  and  traversed  the  room  in 
great  agitation ;  but  reseating  himself,  he  said 
-—*♦  there  was  a  time, — for  why  should  I  be 
ashamed  to  own  itl-^when  I  hoped  to  trans- 
fer the  affection  which  I  once  felt  for  the  mo- 
ther to  the  equally  idolized  daughter;  but 
scarcely  had  I  seen  you,  and  found  how  capa- 
ble you  were  of  realizing  my  high-raised  hopes 
of  haopiness,  when  I  was  told  you  were  at- 
tached, if  not  engaged,  to  a  Lieutenant  Beau- 
mont 1" 

'•Who  told  you  soV  said  Clara,  inter- 
rupting him. 

'*  My  uncle ;  and  Eleanor  by  hints,  or  rather 
more  than  hints,  confirmed  his  assertion." 
I  suspected  as  much,"  observed  Cl^. 

And  Davenant  continued  ;  —  What  they 
said  was  confirmed  also  by  circumstances,  and 
what  I  have  seen  this  morning,  puts  the  Ques- 
tion beyond  a  doubt ;  and  all  the  faint  hope 
with  which  I  entered  the  house,  is  banished 
for  ever.  Now  then,  ever  dear  Clara,  listen  to 
the  voice  of  a  friend— and  let  me  prove  myself 
one."  [Here  he  paused  in  strong  emotion ; 
and  Clara,  too  happy  and  too  agitated  to  speak, 
covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief.] 

"Clara,"  continued  Davenant,  recovering 
his  voice,  "  you,  as  yet,  have  no  power  over 
your  fortune ;  but  I  have  money  and  interest, 
and  I  offer  you  both,  to  get  your  lover  ex- 
changed into  a  regiment  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  sent  into  a  dangerous  climate  like  that  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  then  I  will  lend  him 
money  to  purchase  promotion.  Sweet  indeed 
it  would  have  been  to  me  to  try  to  promote 
your  happiness  myself;  but  as  that  is  impossi- 
ble, I  will  console  myself  by  endeavouring  to 
promote  it  with  another.  Speak,  Miss  De- 
lancy — tell  me  you  pity  me,  and  will  console 
me  by  accepting  my  offer." 

Clara  now  took  her  handkerchief  from  her 
face,  and  smiling  through  her  tears,  said,  while 
she  placed  her  hand  on  his  —  "I  do  accept 
your  offer,  for  and  in  the  name  of  Lieutenant 
Beaumont ;  and  it  has  relieved  my  mind  from 
fears  concerning  him,  which  have  pressed 
heavily  upon  it.  But  let  me  beseech  you  never 
to  reveal  what  he  is  to  itm." 

*•  Never,  if  you  desire  me  not." 


"  I  d«k  Then  know  that  Lieutenant  Beau- 
mont is — " 

Whtt  t"  said  Davenant,  almost  gasping 
for  breath. 

"  *ify  father*8  «m,  and  my  brother  r''-^ 
"Thank  heaven,"  cried  Davenant,  bursting 
into  tears,  the  result  of  mingled  and  over- 
whelming feelings,  amongst  which  joy  was 
predominant  And  Clara,  Uiough  with  a  falter- 
ing voice,  continued  thus;  — "The  secret  of 
the  relationship  was  disclosed  to  me  by  my 
mother,  who  heard  it  from  my  father  in  the 
earliest  days  of  their  courtship ;  but  it  was  told 
by  him  to  her  alone,  and  by  her  to  me  only, 
that  I  might  continue  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  after 
her  death,  the  friendship  which  she  had  ever 
shown  him.  Impatiently,  therefore,  have  I 
awaited  the  time  of  my  coming  of  age,  that  I 
might  be  able  to  assist  him  in  the  line  of  his 
profession.  But  being,  like  my  mother,  un- 
willing to  expose  my  father  to  blame  of  any 
kind,  I  too  have  kept  our  relationship  secret; 
so  has  Beaumont;  to  you,  however,  I  have 
made  no  scruple  of  revealing  it,  because  I 
know  it  is  safe,  and — " 

"And  why,"  said  Davenant,  eagerly  ap- 
proaching her,  and  taking  her  unreluctant 
hand ;  "  speak  on,  dearest  Clara,  and  tell  me 
why  you  have  confided  to  me  a  secret  with- 
held from  every  one  else  1" 

"  Because,"  replied  Clara,  in  a  faint  voice, 
"  it  may,  perhaps,  some  time  or  other,  be  my 
duty,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  have  no  reserve 
from  you." 

And  Davenant,  understanding  how  much 
these  words  implied,  was  not  slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them. 

Explanations  between  lovers  are  very  satis- 
factory to  the  parties  concerned,  but  very  foolish 
things  to  describe; — so  I  will  not  attempt  it 
Suffice,  that  Clara  was  as  ingenuous  as  Dave- 
nant had  been,  and  owned  to  him  that  hit 
attachment  had  not  preceded  her's ;  and  Mr. 
Morley  returned  from  his  morning  business,  to 
find  to  his  surprise,  those  whom  he  had  left 
friends  become  engaged  lovers, — though  deli- 
cacy and  propriety  forbade  them  to  think  of 
declaring  their  engagement  for  even  months  to 
come. 

But  while  Morley  congratulated  his  nephew 
and  his  ward  on  the  prospect  of  a  union  which 
he  owned  was  a  well-assorted  one,  he  was 
struck  by  the  coldness,  almost  amounting  to 
severity,  with  which  both  Clara  and  Davenant 
addressed  him.  But  as  they  were  too  ingenu- 
ous to  conceal  the  cause  of  their  displeasure,  it 
was  not  long  before  -both  Davenant  and  Clara 
told  him  that  his  inaccuracy  of  representation, 
not  to  call  it  by  a  harsher  name,  was  such,  and 
had  nearly  been  so  pernicious  in  its  conse- 
quences, that  it  called  for  the  most  severe  re- 
prehension on  their  part ;  and  they  hoped  that 
ne,  like  EHeanor,  would  take  warning  by  expe- 
rience, and  learn  that  even  white  lies  may  be 
in  their  result  as  destructive  of  the  happiness 
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of  others  as  those  which  are  denominated  the 
wicked  and  the  malignant.  In  short,  that  he 
would  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  that 
no  actions  are  certain  to  be  right,  safe,  and  re- 
spectable, of  which  truth  is  not  the  impeller 
and  the  guide. 

"  Upon  my  word,  young  people,"  replied 
Morley,  trying  to  laugh,  but  more  inclined  to 
cry,  •*  you  are  very  conceited,  and  very  pre- 
sumptuous, in  thus  laying  down  the  law  to  me, 
and  taking  me  to  task  as  if  I  were  a  child, and 
you  were  greybeards.  But  perhaps  you  are 
right ;  still,  how  could  I  foresee  that  Eleanor 
would  turn  out  such  a  naughty  girl  1" 

No ;  but  still  you  knew  I  was  always  in- 
clined to  love  Clara  best;  and  think  what 
misery  vour  misrepresentation  had  nearly  fixed 
on  me  for  life 

And  on  me  too,*'  cried  Clara  unguardedly, 
but  with  great  feeling. 

**  On  you  too !"  cried  Morley,  archly ; 
»*  Would  Sidney^s  marrying  Eleanor  have 
made  y<5u  miserable?" 

»*  At  least,"  replied  Clara,  "  it  would  have 
doomed  me  to  a  single  life;  for  I  believe  I 
never  should  have  loved  another  man." 

"Say  no  more,  girl,"  said  Morley,  with 
much  emotion,  while  Davenant  fondly  pressed 
her  hand  to  bis  heart;  **I  shudder  to  think 
that  I  have  been  so  near  making  two  such  ex- 
cellent beings  wretched.  And  now  I  feel  that 
the  best  amends  I  can  make  you  at  this  mo- 
ment is  leaving  you  together — but  what  is  to 
become  of  the  poor  lieutenant  1" 

"He  remains  to  me  the  friend  he  always 
was,  and  no  more,"  replied  Clara ;  for  I  as- 
sure you  he  is  engaged,  though  not  to  me; 
and  Davenant  will  try  to  promote  him." 

Morley  then  asked  no  more  questions,  but 
left  the  lovers  alone. 

Davenant  now  informed  Clara,  that  he  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  Fielding  a 
higher  appointment,  and,  consequently,  a 
greater  salary,  in  the  office  in  which  he  now 
was ;  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  he 
would  in  time  be  promoted  still  further. 

I  will  add  here,  that  Mrs.  0*Donovan  was, 
a  few  months  afler,  married  to  the  man  who 
had  been  the  first  choice  of  her  young  heart, 
and  who  was  now  able  to  maintain  her  in  af- 
fluence, and  to  be  a  father  to  her  children ;  that 
Colonel  O'Byrne  had  not  much  difficulty  in 
transferring  his  affisctions  from  Clara  Delancy 
to  Marv  O'Donovan,  whom  he  still  persisted 
to  think  a  striking  likeness  of  the  former ;  and 
that  Mary,  with  her  mother  and  uncle's  entire 
and  delighted  approbation,  bestowed  her  hand, 
as  well  as  her  heart,  on  the  warm-hearted 
Irishman. 

Eleanor  meanwhile  had  no  opportunity  of 
attempting  to  regain  the  affisction  of  Captain 
Lethbridge,  as  he  married  another  woman  two 
months  after  he  broke  off  his  acauaintance  with 
her ;  not  being  recalled  to  his  allegiance  to  her 
by  the  news  of  her  rupture  with  Davenant. 


But  whether  she  felt  the  loss  of  him  or  not 
is  very  problematical ;  as,  not  long  after  the 
marriage  of  Davenant  and  Clara  took  place, 
she  accepted  the  addresses  of  a  nobleman 
many  years  older  than  herself,  whom  she  met 
at  Sidmouth. 

A  diflferent  result  has  attended  the  marriages 
of  Clara  and  of  Eleanor,  as  might  well  be  ex- 
pected firom  the  diflference  of  their  characters. 

Eleanor's  husband  is  naturally  enough  jeal- 
ous of  bis  young  and  beautiful  wife,  who,  by 
her  habitual  disregard  of  truth,  has  wholly  an- 
nihilated his  confidence  in  her  word,  and  there- 
fore exposes  herself  often  to  the  suspicion  of 
errors  which  she  is  incapable  of,  by  the  con- 
stant detection  of  that  guilt  to  which  she  is 
continually  prone*  If  sne  goes  out  alone,  her 
husband,  on  her  return,  does  not  believe  that 
she  has  only  been  to  such  a-  place,  and  seen 
only  certain  persons ;  and  if  he  accompanies 
her  abroad,  he  fancies  he  sees  signs  of  secret 
intelligence  in  her  manner,  and  that  her  eyes, 
when  turned  from  him,  are  employed  in  con- 
veying signals  of  invitation  to  approach,  or 
hints  to  forbear  approaching  her;  while  her 
life  is  passed  in  a  series  of  domestic  bicker- 
ings at  homej  and  endless  preparations  for  them 
abroad. 

Not  such  is  the  life  of  Clara  and  Davenant 
Mutual  confidence,  the  result  of  mutual  esteem, 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  unsul- 
lied integrity,  makes  their  hours  glide  away 
in  uninterrupted  happiness ;  while  their  chil- 
dren (early  taught  that  a  love  and  practice  of 
truth  are  the  only  sure  foundation  of  that 
moral  character,  which,  by  exciting  confidence, 
leads  not  only  to  peace  of  mind,  but  to  the  es- 
teem and  respect  of  our  friends  and  fellow- 
creatures,)  are  likely  to  grow  daily  in  virtue 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  their  affectionate 
parents ;  und  to  reward  those  parents  for  the 
PRECEPTS  which  they  teach,  and  the  example 
which  they  give. 
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There  never  was  a  happier  family  than  that 
of  Mr.  Woodville,  nor  one  whose  happiness 
seemed  more  likely  to  last.  He  was  a  pros- 
perous manufacturer  in  a  large  city;  his  eldest 
son  was  clerk  to  a  general  merchant  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  sure,  when  he  was  old  enough, 
of  having  a  share  in  the  firm ;  for  the  head 
partner  of  the  firm  had  no  children,  and  it  was 
thoufrht  likely  that  Henry  Woodville  would 
be  his  heir.  Elizabeth  Woodville,  too,  the 
eldest  daughter,  was  going  to  be  remarkably 
well  married  in  every  point  of  view,  and 
her  success  in  life  exhibited  the  triumph 
of  character  and  female  attraction  over  pride 
and  prejudice;  for  her  lover  was  rich  and 
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highly  connected,  and  his  father  had  forbidden 
him  to  think  of  making  a  woman  his  wife 
who  had  neither  high  birth  nor  fortune;  but 
chance  having  thrown  Elizabeth  in  Mr.  Har- 
court's  way,  (where  he  did  not  know  her  nor 
she  him,  and  under  circumstances  which  called 
forth  from  her  some  of  those  little  services 
that  women  alone  can  render,)  he  was  so 
charmed  with  her  person,  manner,  and  quali- 
ties, that,  as  soon  as  he  knew  who  she  was, 
he  retracted  his  prohibition  to  the  union,  and 
even  bestowed  on  it  the  warmest  approbation ; 
and,  as  soon  as  his  son  was  five-and-twenty, 
it  was  settled  that  they  were  to  merry. 

Henry  Woodville  was  now  looking  forward 
with  ffreat  impatience  to  the  hour  when  he 
should  be  taken  into  the  firm  ;  for  he  had 
latelj^  fallen  in  love,  though  the  object  of  his 
passion  was  not  only  wholly  unconscious  of 
It,  but  had  never  even  looked  at  him  to  the 
best  of  his  belief. 

She  had  three  or  four  times  accompanied 
her  mother  to  Mr.  Courtnay^s,  when  she  came 
to  speak^  to  him  on  business  relative  to  the 
disposal  of  a  large  stock  of  wine,  lefl  by  her 
deceased  husband,  and  had  been  too  modest 
to  look*  at  any  one ;  therefore,  Woodville  was 
sure  her  eyes  bad  never  met  his ;  but  still  he 
had  looked  and  loved ;  and  thoucrh  her  mother's 
situation  was  such  as  to  forbid  his  raising  his 
hopes  to  the  possession  of  her  daughter  while 
he  was  a  clerk,  he  knew  that,  when  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  she  would  have  no  right  to 
look  down  on  him.  Accordingly,  he  chose  to 
feed  rather  than  starve  his  passion,  and  he 
always  contrived  to  meet  them  in  the  Mall  in 
St.  James's  park  on  a  Sunday  evening,  where, 
habited  in  his  best  array,  with  his  eouteau  de 
chant  by  his  side,  ^that  being  the  dress  cos- 
tume in  the  reign  during  which  the  circum- 
stances that  I  have  to  relate  happened,)  he 
hoped  to  attract  the  eyes  of  Anna  Vincent, 
and  lead  her  to  read  in  his,  the  wishes  of  his 
heart.  But  he  tried  in  vain :  and  once,  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  her  a  service, 
and  perhaps  of  catching  her  eye,  the  timidity 
of  true  love  prevented  him  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity ;  for  his  less  interested 
companion  took  up  the  glove  she  droppkl,  and 
on  presenting  it  to  her,  received  that  look  and 
those  smiling  thanks  which  to  him  would 
have  been  invaluable. 

He  consoled  himself,  however,  by  the 
'thought,  that  when  he  was  a  partner  in  the 
concern,  he  would  get  his  kind  friend,  Mr. 
Courtnay,  to  introduce  him,  and  then  perhaps 
^Bhe  would  look  at  him. 

But  a  most  sad  and  unexpected  blow  was 
now  put  to  his  expectations,  and  the  prosperity 
'of  his  family. 

Circumstances,  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol, and  which  no  industry  and  no  care  could 
'have  prevented,  brought  on  the  ruin  of  Mr. 
Woodville.  However,  such  was  the  universal 
conviction  of  his  probity,  and  such  the  general 


opinion  of  his  worth,  that  his  certificate  was 
instantly  signed,  and  he  enabled  by  his  friends 
to  go  on  with  his  business  again.  But  though 
his  creditors  cheerfully  took  fifteen  shillings 
in  the  pound  in  full  of  all  demands,  IVfr. 
Woodville  knew  he  should  not  rest,  till  he  had 
paid  the  full  amount  of  his  debt,  with  interest ; 
and  as  his  trade  became  very  prosperous,  and 
he  lived  in  the  most  frugal  manner,  in  order  to 
effect  his  purpose  the  sooner,  he  had  every 
prospect  of  gratifying  his  laudable  ambition. 
During  this  time  he  had  also  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  that  his  unmerited  misfortunes  had 
had  no  eflfect  on  Mr.  Harcourt;  but  that  the 
good  man  had  said,  ^*This  is  a  misfortune 
that  is  unaccompanied  with  disgrace,  and 
which  has  only  served  to  prove  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  Mr.  Woodville  is  held,  and  to 
call  forth  in  him  the  exhibition  of  new  vir- 
tues.*' 

Mr.  Woodvile  might  have  had  another  grati- 
fication, but  it  was  concealed  from  him.  Mr. 
Courtnay  had  now  taken  Henry  Woodville 
into  the  trade ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  his  parent's  privationa  and  fru- 
gal mode  of  living,  bv  laying  bj  half  of  his 
annual  income,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  full 
payment  of  his  father's  debts ;  and,  while  this 
remained  undone,  he  forbade  himself  to  think 
of  marrying,  though  he  could  not  help  loving 
the  unconscious  object  of  his  passion,  whose 
mother,  having  sustained  some  reduction  of  in- 
come, was  gone  from  London  with  her  daugh- 
ter, in  order  to  live  cheap;  but  the  place  of 
her  residence  was  not  yet  known  to  Mr. 
Courtnay. 

Things  went  on  in  this  manner  for  three 
years ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Henry 
remitted  his  savings  to  his  father,  who  at  first 
refused  to  accept  them ;  but,  on  finding  that 
they  would  liquidate  the  debt  to  all  l)nt  a 
hundred  pounds,  he  resolved  to  reward  his 
son*s  filial  piety  by  accepting  them,  as  he  pre- 
ferred being  his  debtor,  to  being  that  of  any 
other  man  or  men ;  and  he  wrote  Henry,  by 
return  of  post,  such  a  letter  as  well  repaid 
him  for  any  sacrifice  that  he  had  made.  Eli- 
zabeth's lover  had  great  pleasure  in  making 
this  trait  in  Henry's  character  known  to  his 
father,  and  he  owned  that  he  should  be  proud 
to  be  allied  to  so  virtuous  a  finmily. 

"  Now  then,"  thought  Henry,  "  my  income 
is  nearly  my  own;  the  remaining  hundred 
pounds  will  soon  be  gained  by  my  father  and 
me,  and  then  I  may  think  of  marrying ;  and 
though  Mrs.  Vincent  bas  lefl  London,  no  doubt 
Mr.  Courtnay  will  be  able  to  find  out  her  resi- 
dence." 

It  was  now  the  race  time  at  Reading ;  (in 
Berkshire;)  and  Henry,  who  had  hitherto 
rarely  left  business,  and  had,  on  principle, 
avoi  ded  all  unnecessary  expense,  resolved,  as 
he  had  never  seen  a  race,  to  go  to  this;  be 
also  promised  himself  much  pleasure  from  at- 
tending the  race-ball,  especially  as  he  thought 
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it  was  not  impossible  that  chance  might  lead 
him  to  see  his  beloved  there.  Accordingly, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  partner,  he  set  off 
for  the  races. 

There  is,  there  can  be  no  pleasure  so  great 
as  that  which  has  been  earned  by  self-denial, 
and  the  surrender  of  one's  own  gratification 
for  the  sake  of  duty ;  and  when  Henry  Wood- 
ville  set  off  on  his  first  pursuit  of  amusement, 
he  experienced  such  a  delightful  flow  of  spirits, 
and  such  a  feeling  of  joyous  expectation  as  he 
had  never  known  before,  and  which  made  the 
pleasant  road  along  which  he  passed  to  the 
pretty  town  of  Reading  appear  to  him  a  sort 
of  "  opening  paradise.'' 

When  he  reached  Reading,  he  found  that  the 
races  were  to  begin  the  next  day ;  and  having 
discovered  whicTi  was  the  most  fashionable 
promenade,  he  repaired  to  it,  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing the  lady  of  his  affections  amongst  the  com- 
pany. But  he  looked  in  vain;  though  love  and 
fancy  often  clothed  a  coming  object  in  her  form, 
making  the  delusion  sometimes  so  strong,  that 
his  heart  throbbed  violently  with  anticipated 
pleasure  and  emotion,  till  a  nearer  approach 
convinced  him  of  his  mistake.  However,  the 
evening  was  fine,  the  walk  pleasant,  the  wo- 
men handsome,  and  he  was  amused;  since 
the  sunshine  from  within  met  and  increased 
the  sunshine  without,  and  there  was  also  hope 
for  the  morrow  ! 

The  morrow  came,  and  Henry  repaired  to 
the  race-ground.  He  surveyed  the  carriages 
with  a  scrutinizing  eye;  —  but  she  was  not 
there.  He  went  on  the  stand,  but  he  beheld 
her  not, — and  he  was  disappointed ;  yet  what 
reason  had  he  to  be  disappointed!  He  had 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  she  was  likely  to  be 
there,  and  he  could  not  help  owning  to  him- 
self, no  one  but  a  brain-sick  lover  could  have 
exalted  a  possibility  only  into  a  probability ; 
till  at  last  he  could  not  nelp  laughing  at  his 
own  folly.  But,  better  still — when  the  race 
began,  he  also  forgot  it. 

The  sight  was  beautiful,  and  the  anxiety  of 
interested  spectators  catching.  Henry  soon 
had  a  favourite  horse  himself.  First  he  learned 
to  be  interested  for  "  blue,"  another  time  for 
"purple;"  till  at  last  he  found  himself  bea- 
ting with  strangers,  and  new  hopes,  fears,  and 
feelings  awakening  in  his  breast;  while  in 
the  stimulating  pleasure  of  a  race,  he  lost  all 
»ense  of  the  probable  cruelty  attending  the 
training,  and  the  forced  exertions  of  the  ani- 
mals before  him. 

Nor  did  the  enjoyment  cease  to  blind  him 
while  it  lasted ;  and  when  on  his  return  to  the 
ordinary  he  dined  with  some  of  the  joyous 
company  from  the  ground,  he  could  remember 
nought  but  that  he  was  pleased,  and  that  he 
looked  forward  to  the  next  day's  course  with 
pleasure. 

If  his  companions  fwho  were  all  strangers 
to  him)  were  not  intellectual,  they  were  harm- 
less; they,  like  himself,  had  only  betted  small 
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sums.  And  the  evening  at  the  ball,  though 
not  delightful,  (as  Henry  did  not  see  his  love 
there,  whom  in  spite  of  his  reason  he  still  tried 
to  discover,)  had  some  charm  for  his  unpractised 
eyes,  and  he  went  to  rest  eagerly  anticipating 
the  next  day. 

It  came,  and  brought  with  it  a  trial  to 
Henry ;  for  a  young  man  appeared  at  the  inn 
and  on  the  course,  who  had  been  fellow-clerk 
with  him  at  Mr.  Courtnay's,  and  who  had  ex- 
pected to  have  been  taken  into  the  firm  before 
he  was.  But  such  had  been  his  dissipated 
habits,  his  love  of  pleasure,  and  utter  neglect 
of  his  duties,  that  when  his  father  waited  on 
Mr.  Courtnay  to  propose  the  terms  of  his  en- 
tering into  business  with  him,  the  latter  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  have  any  connexion  with 
one  who  was  wholly  incapable  of  improving, 
or  even  of  keeping  up  the  interests  of  any 
trade,  and  very  capable  of  decreasing  and  em- 
barrassing it. 

Neither  the  father  nor  the  son  ever  forgave 
this  just  punishment  of  the  vices  of  the  latter; 
and  when  Henry  Woodville,  on  the  strength 
of  his  excellent  conduct,  was  admitted  into 
that  firm  whence  David  Bradford  had  been 
rejected,  the  latter  as  well  as  his  father  be- 
came the  determined  enemies  of  that  more 
successful,  because  more  deserving  youth; 
and  so  apt  did  Bradford  always  seem  to  quar- 
rel with  Henry,  that,  in  compliance  with  Mr. 
Courtnay^s  warning  voice,  and  his  own  prin- 
ciples, he  made  it  a  rule  to  avoid  being  long 
togetlier  where  Bradford  was.  Therefore 
when  he  saw  him  on  the  race-ground,  and 
found  him  determined  to  be  near  him,  to  pro- 
voke him  to  bet,  and  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him — while  his  countenance  expressed 
animosity,  though  he  sooke  in  a  tone  of  kind- 
ness ;  and  when  he  reflected  on  the  irritations 
of  nerve  and  feeling  which  such  a  scene  was 
likely  to  induce,  he  wisely  resolved  to  avoid 
the  danger,  which  if  he  met  he  could  not  per- 
haps be  proof  against;  and  before  the  last 
heat  was  begun,  he  not  only  left  the  race- 
ground,  but  the  place  itself,  and  mounting  his 
horse,  went  on  to  Abingdon,  where  the  as- 
sizes were  expected  to  begin  in  a  day  or  two. 

Though  alone,  Henry  Woodville  had  not 
the  feeling  of  being  solitary;  for  he  loved 
reading,  and  was  ever  fond  of  communing 
with  his  own  thoughts — as  those  who  have 
vigorous  and  well-filled  minds  always  are  ;— 
therefore,  though  disappointed  of  the  com- 
panion who  was  to  have  accompanied  him  on 
this  excursion,  he  had  resolved  not  to  give  it 
up ;  and  now  that  he  had  undertaken  it,  he 
still  felt  cheerful  and  satisfied,  though  he 
found  himself  alone  in  a  crowd  in  the  streets, 
and  at  the  principal  inn  of  the  busy  town  of 
Abingdon ;  and  he  beguiled  the  two  evenings 
which  were  to  elapse  before  the  assizes  began, 
in  reading,  and  in  writing  to  Mr.  Courtnay 
and  to  his  own  family. 

At  length  the  judges  entered  the  town,  witli 
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a  degree  of  state  and  solemnity  worthy  of  the 
high  and  awful  office  (I  may  call  it)  which 
they  had  to  mlfil;  and  Henry,  while  the  trum- 
pets and  the  hells  announced  their  approach 
and  their  arrival,  could  not  help  thinking,  with 
a  sad  sickness  of  the  heart,  on  those  to  whom 
those  sounds,  instead  of  opening  a  prospect  of 
revelry  and  amusement,  awakened  the  shud- 
derings  of  alarm,  the  anticipations  of  agoniz- 
ing suspense,  and  the  fear  of  judgment  and  of 
death. 

shall  have  no  heart,*'  thought  he,  **fbr 
the  public  amusements  of  the  week;  but  I 
shall  be  deeply  interested  in  attending  the 
courts  of  justice."  And  he  was  so  much  in- 
terested, that  on  the  first  day  of  the  assizes  he 
was  in  court  till  the  judges  adjourned;  and 
liaving  returned  thither  when  they  did,  he  re- 
mains there  till  the  business  ended  for  the 
night  But  a  most  painful  surprise  awaited 
liim  on  his  return  to  his  inn.  The  landlord 
met  him  on  his  entrance,  and  told  him,  that  as 
his  house  was  otherwise  quite  full,  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  putting  a  gentleman  (a 
new-comer)  into  the  room  throu^  his;  which, 
as  it  was  no  thoroughfare,  had  only  a  small 
press-bed  in  it,  and  was  never  used  but  at  such 
<:rowded  times  as  the  present. 

Henry  did  not,  could  not,  like  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  this, — to  have  his  chamber  the 
only  passage  to  the  room  of  another,  and  that 
other  a  stranger  to  him ;  but  as  he  knew  the 
other  inn  in  the  town  was  full,  as  he  had 
vainly  tried  for  a  bed  there,  he  had  no  re- 
source but  to  submit. 

•»  Well,"  replied  he,  "  I  am  sorry  that  it  is 
so— is  the  gentleman  in  the  public  room !" 

**0h  no,  sir;  he  is  gone  to  bed;  he  was 
very  tired,  and  he  drank  a  good  deal  of  our 
ale,  sir.  So  he  could  not  sit  up  till  you  came, 
which  he  was  very  sorry  for,  as  he  knows  you 
quite  well." 

•* Knows  me!"  cried  Henry,  starting. 

**  Yes,  sir;  and  he  said  you  could  have  no 
objection  to  sleep  near  him.  It  was  not  the 
first  time,  for  you  were  once  fellow-clerks  to- 
gether." 

Henr^  listened  to  this  disclosure  with  the 
most  painful  uneasiness.  Here  was  a  man, 
whom  he  wished  from  the  best  possible  mo- 
tives to  avoid,  become,  as  it  were,  the  com- 
panion of  his  chamber!  Nor  could  he  now 
dare  to  leave  the  house  without  giving  Brad- 
ford a  marked  and  personal  ofience. 

"  Well,"  thought  he,  "  I  must  make  up  my 
mind  to  the  circumstance,  trying  as  it  is ;  and 
keep  steadily  before  me,  come  what  may,  the 
necessary  rule  for  conduct  of  *  Bear  and  for- 
bear.'" 

He  then  with  a  heavy  heart  repaired  to  his 
chamber,  the  silence  of  which  was  now  broken 
by  the  loud  and  restless  slumber  of  Bradford, 
easily  heard  through  the  thin  partition  between 
the  chambers,  especially  as  the  door  that  led  to 
Bradford's  bed-room  did  not  shut  close. 


However,  at  last  Henry  closed  his  eyes,  and 
slept  till  six;  then  he  rose,  dressed,  had  break- 
fasted, and  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  court  before 
Bradford  awoke. 

Henrv  congratulated  himself  on  having  done 
this.  But  he  had  done  wrong;  as  Bndfbrd 
considered  that  he  had  acted  thus  purposely  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  breakftsting  and  asso- 
ciating with  him ;  and  Henry's  enjoyment  of 
the  new  pleasure  before  him,  that  of  hearing 
causes,  would  have  been  wholly  destroyed,  had 
he  known  the  deep  displeasure  which  his  early 
departure  from  the  inn  had  excited  in  the  vin- 
dictive Bradford. 

When  the  court  broke  up,  Henry  returned 
to  the  inn  to  supper,  and  jomed  the  company 
at  the  public  table.  It  was  not  lar^e,  as  many 
of  those  whom  he  had  seen  the  night  before 
were  rone  to  the  ball ;  but  to  the  few  remain- 
ing, Bradford  was  now  added. 

•'Sir,"  said  Bradford,  when  Henry  had  seat- 
ed himself,  '^I  think  you  might  have  had  the 
civility  to  tell  me  you  were  coming  hither  to 
the  assizes,  and  then  we  might  have  come  to- 
gether. But  I  soppoee;  now  you  are  the  part- 
ner of  the  rich  Mr.  Courtnay,  and  hope  to  be 
his  heir,  vou  are  too  proud  to  associate  with 
your  old  nriends  ?" 

I  should  be  sorry,"  Henry  mildly  replied, 

to  neglect  any  one;  and  I  am  much  concern- 
ed to  find  you  thought  disrespectful,  an  omis- 
sion which  could  not  be  intended  as  such.  Do 
me  the  ftvour  now,  therefore,  in  token  that 
you  forgive  me,  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with 
me." 

Bradford  was  at  first  reluctant  to  complv; 
but  as  he  saw  that  the  persons  present,  who 
seemed  to  be  gentlemen,  regarded  him  as  if 
they  thought  he  ought  to  accept  Henry's  ofler, 
he  filled  his  glass,  —  and  for  the  present,  all 
seemed  right  between  them. 

The  day  had  been  very  hot,  and  the  court 
had  been  crowded  to  sufibcation :  Henry,  there- 
fore, was  led  from  excessive  thirst,  and  the 
persuasions  of  others,  to  drink  more  than  he 
was  accustomed  to;  and  in  the  deceitful  form 
of  cup  and  negus,  he  was  at  length  conscious 
that  ne  had  taken  more  wine  than  he  could 
bear. 

Bradford,  m  the  meantime,  whom  disappoint- 
ment and  conscious  self-degradation  had  led  to 
habits  of  intoxication,  began  to  grow  very  loud 
and  positive  in  discourse,  and  evidently  more 
and  more  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Henry; 
whose  temper,  fine  as  it  was,  grew  every  mo- 
ment less  able,  from  the  unusual  excitement 
of  wine,  to  endure  the  coarse  allusions  of  Brad- 
ford to  *' certain  plausible  hypcicritical  boys, 
who,  \yf  their  seeming  sanctity,  get  on  the 
weak  side  of  shallow  men,  and  deprive  honest 
unsuspecting  young  fellows  of  their  bread  and 
their  rights." 

The  company  could  not  understand  these 
allusions,  but  Henry  did,  only  too  well,  and 
had  wisely  resolved  to  leave  the  room  as  soon 


as  he  could ;  when  Bradford  called  the  gene- 
ral attention  to  a  bag  of  gold  and  silver  which 
he  produced,  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  had 
won  at  the  races,  and  emptied  it  on  the  table. 
Amongst  the  money  he  had  put  some  curious 
foreign  coins.  But  as  the  waiters  were  going 
to  remove  the  cloth,  Bradford  was  forced  to  re- 
place all  his  treasure  in  the  bag,  and  he  did  so 
before  Henry  had  sufficiently  examined  the 
beauty  of  one  of  the  coins. 

Accordingly,  when  the  cloth  was  taken 
away,  and  3ie  waiters  were  setting  the  wine 
on  the  table,  he  begged  Bradford  to  lend  him 
the  bag  for  a  moment  He  did  so,  saying  at 
the  same  time,  Be  sure  you  return  them  all ; 
for  I  have  told  both  the  money  and  the  coins, 
and  know  how  many  there  are.** 

Henry  did  not  condescend  to  notice  this 
coarse  insinuation  otherwise  than  by  treating 
it  as  meant  for  a  joke ;  and  having  selected 
the  coin  he  wanted,  he  looked  at  it,  and  re- 
placing it,  returned  the  bag  to  the  owner. 

On  which  Bradford  turned  all  the  contents 
out  on  the  table  again ;  after  telling  over  the 
money  and  coins  with  a  look  of  malignant  sus- 
picion, he  declared  that  he  missed  a  five-guinea 
piece ;  and  he  desired  Henry  to  return  it  in- 
stantly, or  he  must  submit  to  be  searched. 

You  cannot  possibly  mean  what  you  say 
cried  Henry,  turning  venr  pale ;  you  can't 
realljr  think  me  capable  of  such  an  action  as 
this,  in  earnest!  and  you  know  I  am  no  joker; 
but  if  I  were,  you  must  know  that  you  are  the 
last  man  I  should  joke  with.*' 

None  of  your  plausible  words  to  me,  sir,'* 
replied  Bradford;  —  **!  do  not  see  why  you 
should  not  have  taken  the  money.  A  bank- 
rupt father  may  as  well  make  a  fraudulent  son 
as  a  kept-miss  daughter ;  and  everybody  knows 
that  your  father  was  a  bankrupt  not  long  ago, 
and  that  your  sister  is  the  mistress  of  young 
Harcourt" 

This  was  more  than  Henry  could  endure, 
and  exclaiming,  **  Villain!  you  are  a  liar  and 
a  slanderer!*'  he  aimed  a  blow  at  Bradford, 
who  instantly  drew  his  sword.  Henry  did  the 
same ;  and  bloodshed  must  have  ensued  on  the 
instant,  bad  not  the  bvstanders  held  the  en- 
raged combatants  back;  and  as  the  waiters 
called  in  the  landlord,  who  insisted  that  no 
such  proceedings  should  go  forward  in  his 
house,  peace  was  for  a  while  restored.  But 
as  Henry  persisted  to  demand  an  apology,  and 
that  Bradford  should  retract  what  he  had  said 
concerning  his  innocent  sister,  and  as  he  per- 
sisted in  repeating  the  calumny,  declaring  that 
he  would  tell  every  one  Henry  had  robbed  him, 
the  gentlemen  present  were  obliged,  according 
to  the  laws  of  worldljr  honour,  to  own  that  a 
duel  between  the  parties  was  unavoidable ;  as 
the  bitter  resentment  which  Henry  now  ex- 
pressed affainst  Bradford  was  not  only  justifia- 
ble, but  that  the  injury  was  one  which,  if  not 
otherwise  atoned  for,  could  be  wiped  away  only 
by  the  blood  of  the  offender. 
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It  was  therefore  agreed  that  they  should 
meet  the  next  day;  but  not  early;  because, 
though  one  of  the  gentlemen  was  willing  to 
be  second  to  Henry,  every  one  of  the  others, 
on  various  pretences,  dechned  being  second  to 
Bradford;  and  he  found  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  go  a  few  miles  off  to  engage  the  at* 
tendance  of  a  friend  and  relation  and  bottle 
companion  of  his. 

Bradford  now  continued  to  drink  so  hirgely 
that  he  was  soon  carried  dead-drunk  to  bed ; 
and  Henry's  repugnance  to  sleep  in  the  same 
chamber  with  him,  from  fear  lest -he  should  re- 
new the  quarrel  when  they  were  alone,  was 
therefore  removed ;  as  he  was  sure  that  Brad- 
ford would  sleep  till  long  after  he  was  risen. 

Therefore,  a»  soon  as  the  attendants  had  un- 
dressed and  put  their  senseless  charge  to  bed, 
he  retired  to  rest ;  but  not  before  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  drink  another  copious  draught  of 
powerful  ale. 

From  the  combined  causes  of  beat,  fatigue, 
agitation,  and  the  unusual  quantity  of  wine 
and  ale  which  he  had  drunk,  Henry  fell  into 
the  deepest  and  soundest  sleep  possible,  even 
as  soon  as  be  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and 
the  habitual,  but  now  heartless,  prayer  died 
away  unfinished  on  his  lips. 

Alas  I  it  was  the  conviction  how  sound  toovld 
be  his  sleep,  which  emboldened  the  robber  to 
enter  the  chamber  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  to 
commit  the  crime  of  murder  at  the  suggestions 
of  avarice. 

One  of  the  waiters,  whose  name  was  Eve- 
rett, was  a  man  who  had  once  belonged  to  a 
gang  of  housebreakers  and  thieves,  but  struck 
with  temporary  remorse  during  a  violent  ill- 
ne^  had  left  his  wicked  courses;  and  after 
trying  different  employments,  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  get  the  place  of  waiter  at  an  inn ; 
and  there  he  might  perhaps  have  become  a 
more  respectable  character,  had  he  not  formed 
a  connexion  with  a  very  abandoned  woman, 
whom  he  married ;  and  who  now,  on  pretence 
of  her  being  very  ill,  and  wanting  his  assist- 
ance, bad  insisted  on  his  leaving  his  place  and 
coming  to  her,  with  a  view  to  his  joining  a 
gang  of  smugglers,  with  whom  she  was  inti- 
mate, and  going  with  them  immediately  on  a 
cruise  on  board  their  cutter,  which  she  thought 
would  be  good  for  her  health. 

Accordingly,  he  had  given  warning  to  his 
master,  and  was  to  set  off  tlie  next  day  for  the 
place  where  his  wife  expected  him.  But  well 
knowing  that  he  should  be  more  welcome  to 
her  if  he  brought  money  with  him,  and  also 
being  aware  that  he  could  get  on  board  ship 
immediately,  he  resolved  to  make  prize  of 
part,  if  not  all,  of  that  gold  which  Bradford 
bad  80  ostentatiously  displayed ;  and  he  thought 
he  could  do  this  with  more  security,  because 
Bradlbrd  having  already  accused  Henry  of 
having  robbed  him,  his  suspicions  would  un- 
doubtedly fall  on  him ;  and  he  could,  if  Henry 
was  sound  asleep,  (as  he  expected  him  to  be,) 
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put  some  of  the  money  and  coins  in  Henry's 
pocket 

Accordingly  he  entered  the  room,  and  found 
Henry  unconscious  as  if  in  the  sleep  of  death. 
On  Henry*s  table  lay  a  small  diamond  pin,  the 
gift  of  his  mother;  that,  Everett  resolved  to 
make  his  own ;  and  for  a  while  pinned  it  on 
the  bosom  of  his  shirt  He  then  went  to  Brad- 
ford's bedside;  but  finding  him  less  soundly 
asleep  than  he  expected,  and  also  finding  that 
his  head  lay  on  his  pockets,  he  saw  no  cer- 
tainty of  securing  his  prize,  but  by  adding  mur- 
der to  robbery.  He  therefore  drew  Henry* $ 
sword  from  his  scabbard,  and  made  a  blow 
with  it  at  the  yet  sleeping  Bradford.  But 
though  it  wounded,  it  did  not  kill,  and  it  awoke 
him  immediately  so  much  as  to  enable  him  to 
struggle  with  the  villain  for  one  moment ;  but 
in  vam ;  the  next  stroke  was  fatal ;  and  Brad- 
ford fell  back  on  his  pillow,  a  bleeding  and 
insensible  corpse.  Everett  then  went  back 
into  Henry's  room,  and  replaced  the  bloody 
sword  in  the  scabbard. 

At  this  moment,  just  as  Everett  had  com- 
pleted his  purpose,  and  was  returning  to  take 
possession  of  the  money,  Henry  became  rest- 
less and  talked  in  his  sleep;  which  ahirmed 
Everett  so  much  that  he  dared  not  stay  a  mo- 
ment longer  in  either  room,  but  returned  to 
his  own ;  where,  having  washed  himself  and 
burnt  to  ashes  all  his  linen  that  was  bloody,  he 
resolved  to  wait  till  he  thought  Henry  was 
once  more  sound  asleep.  But  on  his  re-enter- 
ing the  chamber,  Henry,  to  his  mat  alarm, 
cried  out,  "  Who's  there  1"  and  he  was  glad 
to  retreat;  nor  could  he  find  an  opportunity  of 
ever  entering  the  room  again;  for  he  heard 
Henry  walking  about  soon  after,  and  found  by 
the  noise  he  made,  that  he  was  dressing  him- 
self. 

Thus,  then,  had  he  burthened  his  soul  with 
the  commission  of  murder  without  any  recom- 
pense whatever.  Nor  dared  he  leave  the  house 
under  such  circumstances,  as  that  would  ap- 
pear a  suspicious  proceeding ;  and  with  a  sinx- 
mg  heart,  though  with  an  assured  countenance, 
Everett  dressed  himself,  and  joined  his  fellow- 
servants. 

When  Henry  awoke  from  his  first  deep 
sleep,  he  awoke  to  sleep  no  more  that  night ; 
for  with  returning  consciousness  came  the  nor- 
rible  recollection  of  the  engagement  he  had 
,made,  to  do  an  act  which  his  own  principles, 
both  moral  and  religious,  utterly  condemned ; 
namely,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  and  that  of 
bis  parent's  peace,  raise  his  arm  against  the 
existence  of  a  fellow-creature ! 

To  a  virtdous  young  man  and  an  obedient 
and  pious  child  like  Henry,  such  a  recollection 
was  insupportable ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  began  to  consider  whether  it  was  or  was 
not  too  late  to  draw  back  from  the  precipice  on 
which  he  stood. 

Nor  did  he  deliberate  in  vain :  for  soon  tiol 
only   consideration  like  an  angel  came,  and 


whipped  the  oflfending  spirit  out  of  him,"  but 
salutary  fear  of  God  conquered  the  unworthy 
fear  of  man  and  of  man's  ensure ;  and  he  al- 
most positively  resolved  to  quit  Berkshire  in- 
stantly, and  to  leave  a  letter  for  Bradford  and 
for  his  own  second,  explaining  his  reasons  for 
not  fighting;  and  declaring  his  resolution,  if 
Bradford  persisted  in  his  calumnies  and  his  vio- 
lence, to  seek  redress  in  a  court  of  law. 

Still  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  do 
what  his  conscience  required.  Still  pride,  and 
even  a  virtuous  resentment,  withheld  their  ap- 
probation of  the  meditated  step;  and  he  was 
sitting  irresolute  still,  (though  his  trunk  was 
nearly  packed,  and  he  himself  dressed,  all  but 
his  sword,)  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  waiter 
appeared  at  it 

•*  What  do  you  want?"  said  Henry. 

**  I  am  come  to  awake  Mr.  Bradford,  sir,  by 
his  own  desire,  at  five  o'clock." 

"Is  it  so  latel"  replied  Henry.  *«Butbe 
so  good  as  not  to  awake  Mr.  Bradford  yet,"  he 
added,  in  great  agitation ;  "  I  have  a  reason 
for  it" 

Indeed  I  must,  sir,"  replied  the  roan,  with 
a  look  of  suspicion ;  "  for  he  is  a  violent  gen- 
tleman, and  he  would  be  angry." 

"  No  matter ;  oblige  me,  and  here  is  money 
for  you,"  said  Henry,  who  feared  to  have  any 
communicatbn  with  Bradford  till  his  mind  was 
made  up  how  to  act 

**  I  will  have  none  of  your  money,  sir,"  re- 
turned the  man  indignantly;  for  at  this  mo- 
ment, fflancinff  his  eye  towards  the  sword 
which  fay  on  Henry's  chair,  he  saw  the  hilt 
was  bloody,  and  that  there  was  blood  on  the 
floor  by  it 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  uttered  these 
words,  he  ran  past  the  astonished  Henry,  and 
entered  Bradford's  chamber.  At  the  sight  of 
the  scene  before  him,  the  man  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  horror,  which  made  Henry  follow 
him.  But  as  he  intercepted  Henry's  view  of 
the  corpse,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  »  the  mat- 
ter?" 

On  hearing  his  voice,  the  waiter  turned 
round  —  "Do  you  ask  what  is  the  matter?" 
said  he ;  Wretch  I  hypocrite !"  So  saying, 
be  ran  to  the  door  of  Henry's  room,  in  spite  of 
his  detaining  arm,  took  the  key  which  was  in- 
side ;  and  then  locking  Henry  in,  went  down 
stairs  crying  "  Murder." 

Amazement,  speechless  amazement,  now 
took  possession  of  Henry  ;  which  was  succeed- 
ed by  horror  and  afony  as  great,  when  on  look- 
ing towards  the  bed,  on  returning  into  the 
room  firom  his  vain  pursuit  of  the  waiter,  he 
beheld  Bradford  stiff"  and  bleeding,  and  saw  by 
his  countenance  that  he  was  dead,  either  by 
his  own  hand  or  that  of  an  assassin. 

Surprise,  pity,  and  consternation,  at  once 
assailed  and  overwhelmed  him ;  and  he  stag^  _ 
gered  against  the  wall,  nearly  as  insensible  as 
Uie  blocny  corpse  before  him ;  while  at  first  no 
fear  or  consideration  for  himself  mingled  with  his 
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feelings  (or  Bradford.  But  short  was  the  disin- 
terested agony.  The  waiter^s  singular  manner, 
both  of  speaking  and  acting,  in  one  alarming 
moment  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  convinced 
him  that  the  suspicion  of  having  murdered  the 
wretched  Bradford  must  indubitably  fall  on 
him.  And  he  stood  pale  and  motionless,  the 
image  of  despair,  with  his  eyes  wildly  fixed 
on  the  unconscious  object  before  him,  when  he 
heard  the  door  unlocked,  and  saw  every  in- 
habitant of  the  inn  rushing  into  the  apartment 
in  disorder  and  alarm. 
The  scene  needed  no  explanation  —  it  ex- 

eained  itself.  On  the  bed  in  the  inner  room, 
y  the  bleeding  and  now  cold  body  of  Brad- 
ford; by  the  side  of  it  stood  Henry,  over- 
whelmed with  such  agony  as  could  be  easily 
mistaken  for  the  agony  of  guilt;  while  the 
landlord  seized  the  swoitl  of  Henry  Woodville, 
and  drawing  it  from  the  scabbard,  held  it  up  to 
view,  staiuM  to  the  very  hilt  with  blood. 

"  Mv  sword  !*'  cried  Henry,  roused  by  this 
painfulsight ;  ''and  was  it  done  with  mv  sword 
too  1  Then  I  am  a  lost  man  indeed  !  And 
leaning  against  the  wall,  he  hid  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

It  was  found  also  that  Bradford  had  not  been 
robbed!  And  one  of  the  gentlemen  with 
whom  he  and  Bradford  had  supped,  now  stoop- 
ed down  and  took  up  something  which  glitter- 
ed on  the  floor,  ana  it  proved  to  be  Henry^s 
shirt-pin,  the  beauty  of  which  he  had  admired 
the  preceding  night.  The  head  of  this  pin 
had  been  broken  off  in  Bradford's  short  strug- 
gle with  Everett;  who,  as  I  before  stated,  had 
pinned  it  on  his  shirt;  and  it  now  served  (with 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  robbery) 
as  an  additional  proof  against  the  innocent 
Henry. 

**  Alas  !**  cried  the  gentleman,  holding  it  up 
to  Henry,  who  had  now  uncovered  his  face; 
^*  Unhappy  young  man,  look !  what  an  evidence 
is  this  against  you  !'* 

Henry  did  look — recognised  this  once  dear 
ornament,  (the  gift  of  his  mother  on  his  birth- 
day), and  turning  away,  he  groaned  aloud,  but 
said  nothing  then.  But  when  the  coroner  was 
come,  and  the  inquest  entered  upon,  he  solemn* 
ly  called  upon  his  Maker  to  witness  his  entire 
innocence  of  the  murder,  strong  as  he  must 
own  appearances  to  be  against  him. 

These  terrible  events  had  succeeded  each 
other  with  such  excessive  rapidity,  that  Henry 
felt  too  much  bewildered,  and  his  feelings  were 
too  much  obtunded,  for  him  to  take  in  as  yet 
the  danger,  the  misery,  and  the  necessities  of 
his  situation.  But  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  strong  circumstantial  evidence  against  him, 
he  was  committed  to  prison  as  the  supposed 
murderer  of  Bradford,  he  was  roused  to  the 
full  horrors  of  his  almost  hopeless  condition ; 
but  then  he  recollected  with  some  comfort, 
that  his  friend  and  partner  was  only  a  day*s 
journey  from  him;  and  he  was  sure  that  he 
would  not  only  hasten  to  him  immediately,  but 


would  break  the  sad  tidings  to  his  beloved  fa- 
mily. 

Accordingly  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
write  to  him ;  and  having  done  so,  stating  his 
entire  innocence,  and  his  confidence  that  Mr. 
Courtney  would  bdieve  him  innocent,  he  felt 
more  easy,  and  resigned  himself  with  confi- 
dence to  the  will  and  protection  of  that  Being 
who    judgeth  not  as  man  judgeth.*' 

I  will  not  attempt  to  descril^  the  feelings  of 
Henry  when  the  night  closed  in  on  him  in  the 
cell  of  his  prison,  and  he  saw  himself  chained, 
confined,  and  abhorred  as  a  murderer,  though 
innocent  of  even  any  intentional  crime,  ex- 
cept as  far  as  having  intended  to  meet  the  poor 
murdered  Bradford  m  mortal  combat,  could  be 
deserving  of  the  name. 

But  the  bitterest  of  all  agony,  and  that  con- 
sciousness on  which  he  could  not  even  bear  to 
dwell, — for  there  was  madness  in  it, — was  the 
thoiurht  of  what  his  parents,  his  fiimily,  and 
his  friends  would  endure.  **  However,  I  have 
the  comfort  of  knowing  they  will  not  for  a  mo- 
ment believe  me  guiTty,*^  said  he,  mentally. 
He  then  betook  himself  to  long  and  ardent 
prayer,  and  fell  into  refreshing  sleep. 

Viery  ditferent  at  the  time  of  Henry's  com- 
mitment were  the  feelings  of  his  beloved  pa- 
rents to  those  of  their  unhappy  son;  for  the 
day, 'the  long-expected  day,  was  now  drawing 
near,  when  their  debt  of  honour  (as  I  may  call 
it)  was  about  to  be  discharged  in  full,  and  they 
were  to  appear  in  all  their  proud  and  high- 
minded  integrity. 

At  length  the  day  of  the  projected  dinner 
actually  arrived ;  and  every  one  who  had  suf- 
fered in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  bankruptcy 
of  Mr.  Woodville,  repaired  to  his  house  at  the 
appointed  hour,  little  expecting  what  was  to 
await  them  there. 

An  invitation  to  dine  where  for  some  time 
past  no  dinners  had  been  given,  might  perhaps 
excite  surprise  in  all ;  and  as  a  spiteful  and 
detracting  spirit  is  only  too  common,  some  of 
the  invit^  began  to  fear  that  the  Woodvilles 
were  going  to  live  away  again^  and  had  for- 
gotten they  had  only  paid  Ifleen  shillings  in 
the  pound. 

To  such,  I  am  sure  that  the  cause  of  that 
dinner  would  give  at  least  as  much  mortifica- 
tion to  their  feelings  as  gratification  to  their 
pecuniary  interests;  and  perhaps  the  sorrow 
of  the  Woodvilles,  which  trod  so  closely  on 
the  heeJs  of  their  proud  but  viituous  triumph, 
was  not  as  unwelcome  to  such  persons  as 
Christian  benevolence  required  that  it  should 
be. 

The  guests  were  assembled,  and  the  dinner 
served  ;  while  an  ill-suppressed  sob  of  strong 
and  pleasurable  emotion  occasionallv  proved 
the  deep  interest  which  Mr.  Woodville  felt  in 
the  anticipation  of  what  was  to  come;  and 
while  he  looked  at  one  or  two  of  his  guests,  to 
whom  he  knew  an  unexpected  sum  of  money 
would  then  be  particularly  welcome,  his  bene- 
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volent  breast  glowed  with  pleasure,  at  the 
thought  that  he  was  about  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  those,  who  in  his  adversity  had  done 
all  in  their  power  to  gladden  his. 

One  gentleman  whom  he  had  invited  did 
not  come  till  the  dessert  was  on  the  table,  and 
just  before  Mr.  Woodville,  with  a  beating 
heart,  was  about  to  exhibit  the  canvass  bags  con- 
taining specie,  and  (where  the  sum  owing  was 
large)  a  draft  on  his  banker  to  the  amount  of 
each  individual  debt; — and  when  this  gentle- 
man did  arrive,  his  cheek  was  so  pale,  and  his 
manner  so  agitated  and  strange,  that  he  ex- 
cited considerable  attention  mixed  with  alarm, 
in  the  rest  of  the  company. 

But  Mr.  Woodville  was  less  alive  to  this  sin- 
gularity than  his  guests,  as  he  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  were  also  too  full  of  their  own 
agitation  to  be  aware  of  hia 

At  length,  in  an  unsteady  voice,  Mr.  Wood- 
ville addressed  his  guests;  and  having  made 
known  to  them  the  purpose  of  his  invitation, 
he  fifave  to  each  the  oog  containing  the  sum, 
with  interest,  which  for  his  sake  they  had  been 
so  willing  to  relinauish.  But  though  all  seem- 
ed affected  as  well  as  gratified  by,  this  unex- 
pected and  welcome  circumstance,  the  gentle- 
man who  had  last  entered,  whose  name  was 
Adderly,  was  so  much  overcome,  that  he  rose 
from  the  table  and  turned  to  the  window,  to 
hide  bis  emotion,  which  was  ungovernable, 
when  Woodville  declared  that  that  was  the 
proudest  and  happiest  day  of  his  life ! 

He  then,  witn  a  faltering  voice  and  a  shak- 
ing hand,  filled  out  a  bumper  for  himself,  and 
hoped  a  father's  partiality  might  be  excused, 
if  he  gave  as  a  toast,  his  son  —  Henry  Wood- 
ville—  who  had  denied  himself  the  gratifica- 
tions his  present  income  afllbrded  him,  in  order 
that  he  might  enable  his  father  sooner  to  dis- 
charge his  debts,  and  resume  his  own  usual 
mode  of  living.  ''And  allow  me  to  add,**  he 
said,  ^  to  mv  toast,  my  earnest  wishes  that  you 
may  all  be  blest  with  such  a  son  as  mine  f* 

Mr.  Adderl]^  now  took  his  glass  in  his  hand, 
struggling  evidently  for  composure.  But  he 
had  no  sooner  put  the  wine  to  his  lips,  than  he 
set  it  down,  and  bursting  into  tears,  said, — I 
cannot  swallow  it  —  it  would  choke  me  —  it 
would  indeed.**  Then  leaning  his  head  on  the 
table,  he  sobbed  aloud. 

Mrs.  Woodville*s  mother'*  heart  now  took 
the  alarm ;  and  rising  from  her  seat,  she  con- 
jured him  with  clasped  hands  to  explain  the 
cause  of  this  singular  emotion,  and  to  tell 
them  if  uny  harm  bad  befiillen  their  precious 
child,  Henry. 

Mr.  Adderly  did  not  immediately  reply,  for 
be  could  not ;  but  taking  a  newspaper  from  his 
pocket,  which  he  had  received  just  as  he  was 
coming  to  the  dinner,  he  gave  it  into  the  hand 
of  youn^  Harcourt,  the  lover  of  Elizabeth; 
who  havmg  read  it,  with  a  cheek  pale  as  death, 
begged  to  speak  to  Mr.  Woodville  alone.  — 
*'Nay,**  cried  the  mother  and  sister,  wildly. 


we  will  go  toa*'  And  in  sorrowful  suspense 
they  followed  where  he  led. 

The  paper  contained  a  narrative  of  the 
whole  distressing  afihir.  And  that  family  who^ 
hailed  the  dawn  of  that  day  with  thankfulness, 
pride,  and  joy,  now  saw  it  close  in  agony,  ter- 
ror, and  almost  despair. 

It  was  indeed  some  little  comfort  to  them, 
to  hear  from  their  guests  the  strongest  as- 
surances that  no  one  could  believe  Henry 
Woodville  £Qilty-  And  when  the  unhappy 
father  set  on,  as  he  did  instantly,  on  the  road 
to  his  son,  he  was  surrounded,  as  he  entered 
the  chaise,  by  crowds  of  kind  and  anxious 
friends,  some  ofifering  services,  all  ezpreasing 

Smpathy,  and  vociferating  earnest  wishes  for 
enry*s  ultimate  triumph. 
But  still  the  way  was  long  and  mournful  to 
the  anxious  parent,  though  accompanied  by  a 
neighbour  and  friend ; — and  heavily  indeed  the 
moments  passed  to  that  tender  mother  and  af- 
fectionate sister,  who, 'though  forbidden  by 
Woodville  to  accompany  him,  and  consigned 

S'  him  to  the  care  of  Harcourt,  murmured  for 
ef  first  time  at  the  will  of  this  kindest  of  Wi- 
thers and  of  husbands,  and  fancied  they  should 
feel  less  if  allowed  to  be  at  the  scene  of  trial 
itself. 

But  to  return  to  Henry.  Nothing  now  but 
this  sad  event  was  talked  of  in  the  houses,  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  streets  of  Abingdon. 
The  causes  then  pending,  however  interesting, 
interested  no  lonfi^er;  but  the  public  mind  was 
wholly  fixed  on  this,  which  was  to  come  on  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  with  which  the  as- 
sizes were  to  conclude;  and,  as  is  only  too 
usual  on  snch  occasions,  the  unhappy  Henry 
was  prejudged,  and  he  was  pronounced  cer- 
taifUy  guilty,  before  the  merits  of  the  case 
had  been  heard  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Even  those  gentlemen  who  bad  witnessed 
the  bmtal  conduct  of  Bradford,  and  had  ad- 
mired the  mild  but  manly  forbearance  of  Hen- 
ry, were  now  so  melted  to  pity  by  the  wretch- 
ed  &te  of  the  former,  that  they  were  disposed 
to  consider  Henry's  conduct  as  consummate 
art ;  and  as  one  of  them  (he  who  was  to  have 
been  Henry's  second  in  the  duel)  now  remem- 
bered that  Bradford  expressed  himself  with 
great  bitterness  against  canting,  plausible, 
hypocritical  boys,  Who  got  on  the  weiik  side  of 
shallow  men,  and  deprived  honest,  unsuspect- 
ing young  fellows  of  their  rights  and  their 
bread;*'  this  gentleman  now  concluded  that 
Bradford  was  speaking  at  Henry.  In  short,  in 
proportion  as  they  had  thought  well  of  him, 
they  now  thought  ill,  and  attributed  Bradford's 
brutal  conduct  to  the  excessive  ill-usage  which 
he  had  received  from  tlie  specious  Henry. 

The  most  material  evioence  against  him 
was  Tomms,  the  waiter  who  came  to  call  Brad- 
ford ; — but  Everett  also  had  been  examined  by 
the  coroner ;  and  having  fortified  himself  by  a 
very  large  dose  of  brandy,  he  was  able  to  bear 
witness,  with  others,  to  a  quarrel  at  table  be- 
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tween  Bradford  and  Henry  Woodville;  and 
he  did  it  with  a  degree  of  firmness  which 
astonished  himself ;  but  he  was  not  pleased  to 
find  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
place,  till  he  bad  repeated  his  evidence  in  a 
court  of  justice. 

When  Henry  awoke  the  next  day,  and  re- 
membered that  he  had  as  yet  no  friend  to  ad- 
vise with,  he  felt  it  a  duty  which  he  owed  his 
awn  innocence  and  his  family,  to  do  all  he 
could  for  himself ;  and  he  desired  to  see,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  first  attorney  in  the  town,  and 
the  first  lawyer  on  the  circuit  This  gentle- 
man was  unfortunately  already  engaged  by  the 
attorney  employed  for  the  prosecution.  How- 
ever, the  second  in  public  esteem  was  at  liber- 
ty, and  he  came  to  Hcnry*s  qell  before  he  went 
into  court 

There  was  something  so  open  and  so  capti- 
vating in  Henry  VV(Mdville*8  manner;  his 
countenance  was  so  beautiful  and  so  prepos- 
sessing, and  his  voice  so  persuasive,  tnat,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  him.  Sergeant  Murray  could 
not  believe  he  beheld  a  man  capable  of  mur- 
der; and  he  was  inclined  to  think,  that  if  he 
had  killed  Bradford,  it  was  in  self-defence. 

Nor  was  his  prepossession  in  Henr^*s  &vour 
at  all  diminished  when  he  heard  his  simple 
narrative  of  his  past  life;  of  his  circumstances; 
of  his  father^s  situation ;  of  those  of  his  &m»- 
ly ;  and  of  his  own  habits  and  prospects  down 
to  the  fatal  night  in  question;  nor  when  he 
witnessed  those  bursts  of  agonizing  tenderness 
which  were  wrung  firom  mm,  not  by  his  own 
suflTerings,  but  by  the  consciousness  of  those 
which  his  situation  and  danger  would  inflict 
on  his  parents  and  his  family. 

I  know  not  how  to  think  you  guilty  for  a 
moment,**  said  the  Sergeant  in  a  faltering 
voice ;  still,  I  must  own,  the  circumstantifu 
evidence  is  unusually  strong  against  you ;  and 
could  the  by-standers  prove  that  you  were  as 
drunk  as  Bradford  when  you  went  to  bed,  or 
could  they  prove  that  you  had  liquor  aA.er  you 
were  in  your  room,  I  should  really  imagine 
that  you  killed  this  unhappy  man  m  the  de- 
lirium of  drunkenness,  and  have  forgotten  the 
circumstance  entirely." 

But  these  facts  of  drinking  and  of  being 
drunk,  no  one  can  prove,*'  replied  Henry,  be- 
cause they  never  took  place.  I  walked  up  to 
bed  as  usual,  and  took  nothing  afler  I  gol  into 
my  own  room ;  but  I  shall  ever  bitterly  lament, 
to  the  close  of  my  now,  perhaps,  short  exist- 
ence, that  through  the  whole  of  the  evening, 
I  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  drink 
more  than  temperance  and  my  own  ideas  of 
ri^ht  warranted,  and  that  I  drank  so  much  ale 
before  I  went  up  to  bed ;  for,  had  I  been  as 
temperate  as  usual,  I  could  not  have  slept 
sound  enough  to  admit  of  any  one's  entering 
the  room,  and  removing  my  sword  from  my 
bedside.  There  is  no  doubit  but  that  he  who 
murdered  poor  Bradford  meant  to  steal  my  pin, 
but  dropped  it  in  the  bloody  scufile ;  I  conclude 


that  he  was  disturbed  before  he  could  take  the 
money,  and  forced  to  retreat  suddenly.  I  re- 
member, too,  that  some  one  seemed  to  me  to 
open  my  door  at  about  three  in  the  morning, 
and  on  my  calling  out  *  Who  is  there  V  retreat- 
ed again ;  now,  t  suspect  that  this  intruder 
was  the  murderer  coming  back  for  his  spoil ; 
but  then  who  was  he  1" 

The  sergeant  agreed  with  Henry  in  this 
opinion,  but  to  the  Who  was  he!  it  was  im- 
possible to  reply  satisfactorily.  It  might  be 
the  landlord,  or  it  might  be  one  of  the  waiters. 
However,  I  may  say,  the  suspicions  both  of 
Henry  and  the  sergeant  fell  on  Tomms,  who 
first  declared  his  suspicions  of  Henry ;  and 
tliese  suspicions  determined  the  sergeant  to 
watch  ana  cross-examine  this  man  on  the  trial 
with  the  most  laudable  and  minute  exactness 
and  ability. 

While  Henry's  manners  and  convereation 
were  thus  prejudicing  Sergeant  Murray  in  his 
favour,  and  convincing  him  of  his  entire  inno- 
cence, a  very  difierent  impression  was  making 
on  the  mind  of  Sergeant  Rickwood,  the  coun- 
sel against  them,  by  the  brother  and  wretched 
father  of  the  murdered  Bradford. 

Bradford  had  in  many  instances  been  a  trial, 
and  any  thing  but  a  comfort,  to  his  father; 
still,  when  he  saw  him  cut  ofif  in  the  prime  of 
his  days  and  the  fullness  of  his  errors,  and  ly- 
ing a  murdered  victim  on  his  bed  of  death,  the 
unhappy  parent  remembered  only  that  he  was 
his  child,  and  that  the  wretched  youth  could 
offend,  and  he  forgive,  no  more !  His  other 
son,  John  Bradford,  felt  little  grief  for  his  bro- 
ther*s  loss,  but  great  indignation  against  his 
murderer;  and  firmly  believing  the  hated  and 
envied  Henry  Woodville  was  that  murderer, 
(hated  and  envied  by  all  the  Bradfords,  because 
he  was  universally  beloved  and  more  prosper- 
ous in  life  than  they  were,)  he  resolved  to 
leave  no  means  untried  to  convict  Henry  of 
the  murder,  and  to  bring  the  sentence  of  the 
law  upon  him. 

No  wonder  then  that  Sergeant  Rickwood's 
mind  was  poisoned  by  his  clients  against  Hen- 
ry Woodville,  and  even  against  his  family ; 
and  that  he  believed, — for  such  was  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Bradfords, — that  Mr.  Courtnay 
was  a  weak  man,  who  had  been  led  on  by  the 
artifices  and  falsehoods  of  the  Woodvilles  to 
think  ill  of  his  unhappy  victim,  and  to  take 
Henry  into  partnership  to  his  prejudice. 

Poor  Henry  was  much  disappointed  at  re- 
ceiving no  visit,  nor  even  an  answer  from  Mr. 
Courtnay,  till  the  fourth  day  after  he  had  writ- 
ten to  him;  but  then  he  was  repakl  for  his 
anxious  suspense  by  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
which  then  reached  him.  Mr.  Courtnay  told 
him  that  he  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on 
the  other  side  of  London,  when  he  received 
his  letter,  and  that  he  had  set  off  for  town  on 
the  receipt  of  it  as  soon  as  he  noesibly  could ; 
that  he  could  as  soon  doubt  of^  his  innocence 
as  of  his  own,  and  that  he  would  be  with  him 
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the  next  day.  He  added,  "  I  sent  off  an  ex- 
press directly  to  your  father,  who  will,  no 
doubt,  be  with  you  soon  afler  me;  —  in  the 
meanwhile,  keep  up  your  spirits,  my  dearest 
Henry." 

Oh!  pleasant  indeed  was  this  letter,  and 
the  prospect  of  seeing  its  benevolent  writer, 
to  the  soul  of  the  sufferer;  and  though  he 
knew  that  Mr.  Courtnay*s  testimony  to  his 
character  could  weigh  but  little  against  the 
force  of  evidence,  still  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
a  consolation  to  him  to  hear  him  give  it 

He  did  not  look  forward  with  such  joy  to 
seeing  his  beloved  father;  as  he  dreaded  to 
witness  his  parental  agonies,  dreaded  for  him- 
self the  terrible  pang  of  knowing  that  he,  who 
had  once  been  his  parents*  pride,  was  now, 
however  innocently,  about  perhaps  to  become 
their  disgrace. 

«*  Wen,"  said  he  to  himself,  in  the  solitude 
of  his  prison,  how  happy  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  my  misery,  to  reflect  that  Anna  Vincent 
knows  me  not,  and  that  my  hard  fate  can  never 
afflict  or  wound  the  woman  whom  I  love !  It 
is  quite  a  sufficient  trial  to  know  how  much  I 
am  fated  to  afflict  my  parents,  relations,  and 
friends." 

Mr.  Courtnay  arrived  the  next  day,  early  in 
the  morning,  having  travelled  all  night  The 
meeting  between  Henry  and  him  can  easily  be 
imagined.  But  the  hope  of  a  favourable  issue, 
with  which  Courtnay  had  entered  the  prison, 
was  soon  damped  by  an  interview  which  he 
had  with  Henry's  counsel  and  attorney,  who 
not  only  felt  the  evidence  to  be  of  a  very  un- 
deniable nature,  but  also  knew  that  the  minds 
of  every  one  were  prejudiced  against  the  in- 
nocent accused.  Fain  would  they  therefore 
have  put  oflT  the  trial ;  but  they  found  it  was 
impossible;  and  the  awful  dsy,  big  with  the 
fate  of  Henry  Woodville,  at  length  arrived.* 


*  Till  now  I  had  always  believed  that  there  was 
a  law  against  trying  any  person  for  murder  while 
the  fact  was  recent,  and  the  minds  of  the  public 
inflamed  against  the  criminal ;  and  that  this  law 
was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  following  cir- 
cumstances, on  which  this  tale  was  founded.  But 
I  find  I  was  mistaken ;  and  that  judges  are  not  for- 
bidden by  law,  however  they  maybe  induced  by 
humanity,  to  forbear  to  try  any  one  immediately 
for  a  murder  committed  auring  the  assizes  then 
holding. 

In  the  year  1684,  two  days  before  the  assizes  for 
the  town  and  county  of  Norwich  were  over,  Mr. 
Thomas  Berney,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Berney  of 
Norwich,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Bennefield,  another 
young  man,  (the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  I  be- 
lieve,) were  in  the  evening  at  a  tavern,  drinking 
with  one  De  Havers,  a  French  dancing- master. 
About  midnight,  these  gentlemen  and  this  De  Ha- 
vers having  "their  heads  inflamed  with  wine,"  a 
quarrel  arose  between  Bennefield  and  De  Havers ; 
when  De  Havers,  taking  advantage  of  Bcmey's 
senseless  state  of  intoxication,  took  an  opportunity 
to  draw  Berney^s  sword  from  his  side,  and  stabbed 
Bennefield  to  the  heart.  He  then  returned  the 
bloody  sword  into  Berney *s  scabbard ; — **  he  (says 
the  authority  from  which  I  quote)  not  having  any 


The  court  was  crowded  at  a  very  early 
boor;  and  even  ladies  were  led  (as  they  be- 
lieved) by  indignation  against  the  cnVne,  to 
bear  to  listen  to  the  trial,  and  perhaps  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  criminal ;  nor  once,  per- 
chance, did  it  come  across  their  minds,  as  they 
sat  expecting  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner,  to 
suspect  that  they  were  not  led  thither  in  reali- 
ty by  any  virtuous  abhorrence  of  guilt,  but 
merely  by  curiosity  and  the  love  of  strong  ex- 
citcment. 

But  all  this  boasted  indignation  (which  was 
only  too  general  amongst  the  persons  present, 
and  in  the  town  of  A.)  subsided  almost  uncon- 
sciously, when  Henry,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Courtnay,  appeared  in  court,  and 
took  his  seat  at  the  bar. 

His  youthful  appearance,  his  uncommon 
beauty  both  of  face  and  person,  the  sweetness 
of  his  countenance,  which  not  even  bis  trying 
situation  could  ol»cure;  and  the  calm  yet 
manly  resignation  of  his  manner,  had  such  an 
instantaneous  eflfect  upon  every  one  present, 
that  indignation  against  the  crime  was  forgot- 
ten in  admiration  of  the  supposed  criminal; 
and  when  he  replied  **Not  guilty,"  according 
to  the  usual  form,  he  uttered  the  words  in  a 
voice  so  touching,  and  in  a  manner  so  assured,  — 
yet  so  unpresuming,  that  many  a  bosom  heaved 
with  pity  and  alarm  for  him,  which  had  before 
beaten  with  anger  at  his  name ;  and  many  a 
one  wished  to  hear  him  proved  innocent,  who 
entered  the  court  earnestly  desiring  to  hear 
him  pronounced  guilty. 

The  wise  and  eloquent  man  who  had  to 
plead  against  him,  soon  discovered  the  favour- 
able impression  which  the  appearance  of  the 
prisoner  had  made  on  the  court,  and  he  drew 
from  this  circumstance  fresh  fuel  for  the  fire 
of  his  eloquence ;  as  it  enabled  him  to  warn 
the  jury  against  being  influenced  by  those  un- 
common fascinations  of  feature,  countenance, 
and  manner,  which  the  prisoner  certainly  po»- 

sense  in  him  to  discern  this  wicked  and  cursed 
villain's  cunning  contrivance  against  his  life." 

Mr.  Berney  went  home  to  his  house,  not  know- 
ing that  his  sword  was  bloody,  nor  thinking  any 
thing  in  the  least  of  this  barbarous  murder ;  but 
while  he  was  in  bed  and  asleep,  an  officer  of  jus- 
tice came  with  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him  for  the 
murder  of  his  friend,  of  whose  death  even  he  was 
wholly  ignorant.  However,  he  was  put  on  his 
trial ;  and  as  there  were  no  witnesses  of  the  mur- 
der, the  bloody  sword  was  the  only  evidence  which 
could  possibly  be  adduced ;  and  on  that  evidence 
alone,  this  innocent  young  man  was  found  guilty, 
and  executed  in  the  Town  Close  of  Norwicn. 

Many  petitions  in  Mr.  Berney's  favour  were 
presented  to  the  king  (Charles  the  Second ;)  but 
as  Mr.  Bennefield  was  of  a  family  devoted  to  the 
Stuarts,  the  petitions  against  the  prisoner  were 
attended  to,  and  the  others  reiected. 

De  Havers  in  the  meanwhile  fled  to  France; 
and  being  there  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  misery 
and  want,  he  on  his  death-bed  confessed  himself 
to  be  the  sole  murderer  of  Mr.  Bennefield,  and 
bore  a  late  but  sure  testimony  to  the  innocence  of 
Mr.  Berney. 
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aessed,  and  which  he  was  conscious  would 
have  impressed  him  only  too  powerfully  in  his 
favour,  had  not  facts,  too  stubborn  not  to  be 
all-powerful  with  his  lawyer's  experience, 
strengthened  him  unassailably  against  the  pre- 
possessing appearance  which  he  beheld,  and 
acknowledged  himself. 

The  circumstances  which  he  had  to  detail 
were  indeed  strong  ones.  The  previous  quar- 
rel ;  the  intention  to  fight  the  next  day ;  the 
provoking  accusations  brought  by  the  deceased 
against  the  prisoner,  which  (as  the  gentlemen 
present  owned)  nothing  but  his  blood  could 
wipe  away  ;  the  evident  agitation  (as  he  could 
prove)  of  the  prisoner,  when  the  waiter  came 
at  five  o'clock  to  call  the  deceased ;  his  being 
up  at  that  hour,  ready  dreraed,  and  his  trunk 
packed  up  for  going  away ;  his  offer  to  bribe 
the  waiter  to  delay  calling  the  deceased ;  and 
lastly,  his  sword  stained  to  the  very  hilt  in 
blood,  and  his  diamond  pin  found  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  murdered  man,  and  broken  evident- 
ly in  the  bloody  struggle ;  together  with  the 
absolute  improbability  that  any  one  else  had 
done  it,  as  no  traces  or  sign  of  blood  had  been 
found  in  any  other  apartment,  or  on  any  other 
person ;  besides  the  fact  of  no  robbery  having 
been  committed;  —  all  these  things,  the  ser- 
geant said,  made  such  a  chain  of  incontroverti- 
ble evidence  against  the  prironer,  as  his  ex- 
perience had  never  furnished  him  with  before. 

This  gentleman  had  a  peculiar  power,  like 
Mr.  Erskine,  (now  Lord  Erskine,)  in  these 
days,  of  seeming  to  identify  himself  with  the 
person  for  whom  he  was  pleading.  It  was  im- 
possible almost  not  to  believe  that  his  client 
was  not  a  part  of  himself;  so  powerfully  did 
his  feelings  seem  to  be  interested  in  what  be 
said ;  so  undoubtedly  did  his  own  happiness,  if 
not  his  own  life,  seem  to  hang  on  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  whom  he  addressed ;  while  •*  the 
grace  of  action,  the  adapted  mien,"  which  dis- 
tinguished the  great  modern  orator,  whom  I 
have  named  above,  were  also  possessed  by  the 
gentleman  in  question,  and  proved  a  strong 
counterbalance  to  the  interest  excited  bv  the 
interesting  Henry  Woodville.  Nay,  Henry 
himself  could  not  help  admiring  the  beauty  of 
the  axe  which  was  thus  laid  to  the  root  of  his 
life ;  and  was  forced  to  forego  the  admiration 
which  the  talent  of  eloquence  had  previously 
and  recently  excited  in  him,  when  he  thus 
heard  how  capable  it  was  of  bringing  down 
destruction  even  on  an  innocent  man. 

The  sergeant  having  ended  his  speech,  call- 
ed his  witnesses ;  one  of  whom  was  Everett, 
who  had  taken  care  to  hurt  his  eye,  in  order 
to  have  a  pretence  for  hiding  his  conscious 
countenance  by  a  green  shade ;  and  by  affect- 
ing a  violent  cold,  he  gave  himself  a  pretence 
to  speak  hoarsely  and  inaudibly.  By  brandy 
•  and  opium  he  had  wound  op  his  nerves  to  bear 
the  snort  period  of  his  examination ;  and  as 
Sergeant  Murray  was,  unfortunately,  so  pre- 
possessed with  the  guilt  of  Tomms,  that  be 
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did  not  much  crote-exaroine  Everett,  whose 
evidence  was  simply,  that  he  witnessed  the 
quarrel  of  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased ;  he 
was  soon  dismissed,  and  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
town  even  whenever  he  pleased ; — and  he  did 
leave  it  instantly. 

The  cross-examination  of  Tomms  did  great 
credit  to  Sergeant  Murray's  acuteness;  but  as 
the  man  was  firm  in  conscious  truth,  his  evi- 
dence was  in  no  way  shaken,  nor  could  his  in- 
nocence be  impeached  in  the  slightest  degree. 

All,  therefore,  that  Sergeant  Murray  could 
do  for  his  client  in  reply,  was  to  descant  on 
the  little  probability  that  a  being  so  amiable, 
as  he  could  prove  the  prisoner  to  be,  by  incon- 
trovertible testimony,  could  have  been  guilty 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  While  he  was 
speaking,  a  note  was  handed  to  the  prisoner, 
who  having  read  it,  leaned,  quite  overpowered, 
on  the  shoulder  of  Mr.  Courtnay. 

Sergeant  Murray  paused,  and  begged  to 
read  the  note.  It  was  handed  to  him ;  and  as 
it  produced  emotion  in  him,  he  begged  to  read 
it  aloud.  But  the  counsel  on  the  other  side 
clamorously  contended  against  it ;  and  declared 
it  not  admissible  to  read  any  thing  of  the  sort 
in  that  stage  of  the  business,  and  certainly  no* 
thing  likely  to  influence  the  judgment  of  the 
jury  through  their  feelings.  However,  as  Ser* 
geant  Murray  persisted  to  read  it,  and  the  note 
was  but  short.  Sergeant  Rick  wood  consented, 
saying,  that  was  he  not  sure  of  a  verdict,  from 
the  evidence  he  had  brought  forward,  he  would 
not  have  allowed  it 

The  note  was.  from  Henry's  &ther  to  his 
son,  and  was  as  follows : 

**I  am  here,  my  dear  and  innocent  child; 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  my  presence,  the 
presence  of  a  father,  whose  pride  and  pleasure 
vou  have  alwavs  been,  and  still  will  be,  (for  I 
know  you  will  behave  as  you  ought  in  this 
trial  of  your  resignation  and  your  fortitude,) 
would  be  a  comfort  and  support  to  you;  if  so, 
I  will  come  to  you  instantly.*' 

There  was  a  murmur  of  pity  and  emotion 
heard  throughout  the  court  when  the  sergeant 
ceased  to  read ;  and  the  judge  broke  the  sort 
of  silence  which  succeeded,  by  asking  Henry 
if  he  wished  his  father  should  come  in ;  but  he 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  the  sergeant  re- 
sumed his  speech ;  while  Mr.  Courtnay  went 
out  to  speak  to  the  anxious  parent 

Sergeant  Murray,  emboldened  by  the  per- 
mission he  had  obtained  to  read  the  note,  now 
begged  leave  to  read  a  letter,  which  would  Ex- 
hibit the  character  both  of  the  father  and  the 
son  in  their  true  light 

This  was  a  letter  from  Woodville,  senior,  to 
Henry,  which  he  received  just  after  be  was 
imprisoned ;  in  which  he  told  hini  that  be  was 
at  length  able  to  pay  his  creditors  all  he  owed 
them,  with  interest ;  and  that  he  had  invited 
'  them  to  dine  with  him  on  such  a  day.  The 
good  man  went  on  to  describe  the  exquisite  joy 
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which  he  should  experience  at  that  moment, 
which  would  be  heightened  to  him  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  filial  piety  of  his  son, 
proved  by  the  savings  which  be  had  forced  his 
father  to  accept,  had  enabled  him  so  to  act 
sooner  than  he  could  otherwise  have  done ;  and 
had  thus  hastened  the  moment  of  this  gr^at 
relief  to  his  mind,  and  this  restoration  to  com- 
plete happiness.  But  as  a  letter  was  not  ad- 
missible evidence,  any  more  than  the  note,  and 
as  it  was  inucb  longer,  the  sergeant  was  for- 
bidden to  read  a  word  of  it  He  persisted, 
however,  to  give  the  substance  of  the  letter, 
and  then  called  Mr.  Courtnay  as  a  witness  to 
the  character  of  Henry.  This  attached  and 
amiable  friend  of  Henry  and  his  family  was  so 
affected  when  he  rose  to  speak,  that  be  could 
not  utter  a  word  for  some  minutes ;  but  when 
he  did,  his  words  were  as  eloquent  as  his  si? 
lence  had  been.  Another  witness  to  the  same 
effect  was  ndw  called— a  young  friend  of  Hen- 
ry*s ;  and  he  was  unexpectedly  succeeded  b^ 
several  others ;  all  eager  to  bear  their  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  the  virtue  of  their  exem- 
plary and  beloved  companion. 

These  voung  men  had  voluntarily  set  off 
from  London,  and  other  places,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  Henry's  situation;  and  now,  with 
glistening  eyes  and  faltering  voices,  rose,  al- 
most clamorously,  to  demand  to  be  put  to  their 
oath  and  heard. 

'•Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  Sergeant 
Murray,  —  his  own  eyes  glistening,  ai^  his 
own  voice  faltering  after  he  had  examined 
these  witnesses,  (and  the  counsel  on  the  op- 
posite, had,  for  form's  sake,  cross-examined 
tbem,) — "  here  I  end  my  defence." 

Sergeant  Rickwood  now  rose  in  reply,  though 
evidently  with  less  ardour  than  he  had  shown 
at  his  opening  speech.  But  he  strongly  en- 
forced the  nece^ity  there  was  for  the  jury  to 
be  decided  in  their  verdict  by  facts  alone,  and 
not  by  feelings;  and  with  consummate  skill 
he  contrived  to  recapitulate  those  facts  which 
most  tended  to  criminate  the  prisoner ;  and  to 
insinuate  that  the  almost  perfect  virtue  attri- 
buted to  the  prisoner  by  his  friends,  seemed  so 
much  beyond  the  reach  of  nature,  that  it  served 
to  confirm  the  idea  of  his  being  the  artful  and 
plausible  character  which  the  poor  deceased 
reproached  him  with  being. 

This  remark  occasioned  so  loud  a  murmur 
of  disapprobation  that  the  judge  was  forced  to 
desire  silence  in  the  court;  and  Sergeant 
Rickwood  sat  down,  consoled  under  this  mark- 
ed censure  by  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
only  done  his  duty. 

The  judge  now  summed  up  the  evidence, 
and  delivered  his  charge  to  the  jury. 

He  did  not  speak  long;  nor  did  the  jury  de- 
liberate long.  Contrary  to  the  general  expee- 
tatim;  contrary  now,  also,  to  the  general 
kope,  was  the  verdict  which  the  foreman  pro- 
nounced,—  for  that  verdict  was  a  verdict  of 
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An  affecting  silence  now  took  place  in  the 
court,  interrupted  onljr  by  the  ill-concerted 
murmurs  of  Henrv's  fnends. 

Henry  alone,  though  very  pale,  was  calm 
and  unmoved ;  and  replied  to  the  usual  ques- 
tion,— *•  Whether  he  had  any  thing  to  say  why 
judgment  should  not  be  passed  on  him  —  in 
the  following  manner : 

I  can  only  sav  that  sentence  should  not  be 
passed,  because  f  am  as  innocent  as  any  one 
present  of  the  crime  imputed  to  me.  But  I 
feel  that  appearances  are  so  strong  against  me, 
that  I  forgive  the  mistaken  verdict  which  I 
have  just  heard ;  and  own  that  had  I  been  one 
of  the  jurors,  I  might  have  so  decided  myself. 
However,  I  trust  that  one  day  the  real  mur- 
derer will  be  discovered;  and  in  the  mean- 
while I  bless  God  that  I  die  innocent,  rather 
than  guilty." 

When  Henry  had  done  speaking,  the  judge 
paused  before  he  pronounced  sentence,  in 
strong  emotion,  and  the  few  ladies  and  women 
who  yet  remained  in  court  took  that  opportu- 
nity to  hasten  from  it 

Mr.  Courtnay  did  not  hear  the  awful  and 
terrible  words,  for  he  was  led  out  before  the 
judge  began. 

Henry  was  now  told  he  might  withdraw; 
but  at  thoughts  of  leaving  the  court  all  his 
firmness  forsook  him,  for  he  k^ew  he  had  now 
to  meet  his  agonized  parent  But  the  trial 
must  be  gone  through  with;  and  he  endea- 
voured to  compose  his  own  spirits,  in  order 
that  he  might  assist  his  father  to  keep  up  his. 

The  wretched  parent  was,  he  found,  when 
he  entered  the  passaj^  that  led  to  his  cell,  sup- 
porting himself  against  the  shoulder  of  Mr. 
Courtnay.  But  on  hearing  the  sound  of  irons 
he  started,  and  turning  round  beheld  that  it 
was  his  child  who  bore  them  !  Then  precipi- 
tating himself  into  the  arms  of  Henry,  he 
fainted  on  his  bosom ;  nor  did  he  recover  till 
he  was  laid  on  Henry's  bed,  and  found  Court- 
nay and  his  son  hanging  anxiously  over  him. 

1  will  not  describe  the  scene  that  followed ; 
I  will  only  say,  that  the  father  and  son  tried  to 
console  each  other  with  the  consciousness  that 
it  was  better  for  Henry  to  die  innocent  than 
guilty ;  and  they  flattered  themselves  that  they 
believed  and  were  comforted  by  what  they 
said. 

As  the  trial  took  place  on  a  Saturday,  Hen- 
ry had  two  whole  days  of  preparation,  and  the 
Sunday  was  passed  by  him  in  the  way  most 
becoming  his  situation,  and  most  calculated  to 
soothe  his  parting  spirit 

But  at  length  the  trial  which  he  most  dread- 
ed came;  —  the  bidding  farewell,  first  to  Mr. 
Courtnay,  and  next  to  bis  father.  And  when 
he  was  left  alone  with  the  latter,  they  both  felt 
how  incompetent  any  consideration  was  to  so^ 
ten,  to  such  a  child  and  such  a  parent,  the 
agonies  of  that  moment 

Force  alone^  necessary  force,  exerted  by'tbe 
jailor,  coold  at.  last  tear  the  parent  from  the 
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arms  of  his  child ;  and  when  Henry  heard  the 
ffrated  door  shot  oat  that  revered  and  beloved 
being  for  ever  from  his  view,  be  threw  himself 
in  almost  frantic  violence  on  bis  bed,  and  wish- 
ed to  lose  in  madness  the  bitter  sense  of  suffer- 
ing. But  oh !  how  he  reioiced  that  his  father 
had  not  allowed  his  mother  and  his  sister  to 
accompany  him  to  Abingdon !  for  how  could  he 
have  borne  to  have  witnessed  that  tender  mo* 
ther*s  agonies,  and  the  ^rief  of  that  dear  sis- 
ter, the  play-fellow  of  his  childhood  and  the 
dearest  frienid  of  bis  riper  years !  Fortunately 
he  forgot  that  it  was  only  too  certain  that  his 
disgraceful  death  would  deprive  his  sister  of  a 
lover  as  well  as  a  brother ;  as  it  was  impossi- 
ble her  lover's  father,  Mr.  Harcourt,  should 
allow  his  son  to  marry  the  sister  of  a  man  who 
had  perished  on  a  scaffiild. 

I  nave  before  said  that  the  unhappy  father 
was  taken  by  force  from  the  arms  of  his  son, 
and  that  that  force  was  exerted  by  the  jailor; 
but  tears  were  in  his  eyes  as  he  did  it;  and 
when  he  consigned  the  nearly  frenzied  parent 
to  the  care  of  his  son*8  young  friends,  >who 
waited  to  receive  him,  he  wrung  his  hand,  and 
bade  him  be  comforted,  in  a  voice  of  such  deep 
feeling  and  emotion,  that  the  young  men  heard 
him  with  surprise  and  admiration,  and  wonder- 
ed that  a  jailor  could  still  retain  so  much  real 
humanity.  They  knew  not  that  it  was  one 
unhappy  father  sympathizing  with  another;  — 
they  knew  not  that  the  jailor  himself  had  had 
a  son  condemned  to  death  for  a  robbery  that 
morning,  though  no  one  suspected  the  youth 
to  be  his  son ;  and  that  in  the  sorrows  (m*  Mr. 
Woodville  he  commiserated  his  own. 

Henry  had  refused  the  oSer  both  of  hb 
friend  dourtnay  and  of  his  father  to  attend  him 
to  his  execution ;  as  he  knew  that  the  sight  of 
his  father's  agony  would  have  consideraUy  in- 
creased the  bitterness  of  death,  and  have  ut- 
terly destroyed  that  composure  which  he  wish- 
ed to  maintain  at  the  moment  of  trial.  There- 
fore, as  they  could  no  longer  be  of  any  use  or 
comfort  to  him,  he  wished  them  to  leave  the 
town  before  the  fatal  event  took  place. 

But  that  they  refused  to  da  There  was 
yet  a  duty  to  fulfil,  in  the  performance  of 
which  they  expected  to  find  a  mournful  conso- 
lation. They  stayed  to  gaze  on  the  cold  re- 
mains of  him  whom  they  so  tenderly  loved ; 
and  to  honour  him,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
by  all  the  duties  which  faithful  affection  could 
pay,  whom  the  sentence  of  the  law  had,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  disgraced. 

The  innocent  victim  shall  have  a' handsome 
funeral,  at  least,'*  cried  Mr.  Courtnay. 

Nor  did  they  fear  to  be  interrupted  in  the 
solemn  duty,  bv  any  insults  from  the  populace; 
^  for  so  changeable  is  popular  feelinff,  that  the 
very  crowds  who  followed  poor  Bradford  to  the 
grave,  with  every  possible  demonstration  of 
pity  for  him,  and  witn  loud  execrations  of  his 
murderer,  were  now  prepared  to  follow  with 
even  greater  compassion  and  greater  regret. 
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the  unhappy  youth  whom  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
had  declare  to  be  that  murderer ;  and  when 
the  sentence  of  the  law  had  pronounced  him 
guilty,  their  ever^vacillatinfi^  feelings  prockim- 
ed  him  to  be  innocent ;  and  even  the  words  of 
** Rescue!"  and  "Let's  save  him!"  were 
heard  amongst  the  crowd  assembling  to  behold 
the  execution. 

But  to  return  to  Henry.  When  the  first 
paroxysm  of  his  grief  aAer  he  had  taken  his 
last  leave  of  bis  fiither  had  subsided,  he  sat 
down  to  the  tender  task  he  had  enjoined  him- 
self. 

This  was  to  bequeath  to  his  mother,  sister, 
and  early  friends,  some  few  tokens  of  remem- 
brance, and  to  write  to  the  two  former  a  fiire- 
well  letter*  to  prove  to  them  that  they  and  his 
father  were  the  last  earthly  objects  on  whom 
his  thoughts  at  that  awful  moment  reposed; 
and  to  assure  them  that  they  would  be  remem- 
bered by  him  in  his  last  prayers,  before  the 
fatal  signal  was  given. 

Havinfif  performed  this  duty,  and  commend- 
ed himself  to  his  Grod,  he  undressed  himself 
and  went  to  bed,  and  soon  fell  into  a  sleep  as 
calm  and  as  refreshing  as  he  ever  knew  in  the 
days  of  his  happiness. 

He  had  slept  two  hours,  when  just  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve  ho  was  awakened  by  the 
opening  of  the  door  of  his  cell,  and,  starting 
up,  he  saw  with  a  beating  heart  that  it  opened 
to  admit  the  jailor. 

"Is  it  possible,"  cried  Henry,  mournfully, 
**  that  it  can  be  day  already  ?  aiid  that  the  ter- 
rible moment  is  so  very  near  1" 

"  Quiet  yourself,"  replied  the  jailor,  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  It  is  only  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and 
I  am  come  to  save  you !" 

"To  save  me!" 

"Yes;  but  be  quick  and  dress  vourself : — 
Stay,'  let  me  take  off  your  irons  first"  And 
while  he  spoke,  the  bewildered  Henry  felt  his 
fetters  removed,  doubting  whether  he  was  not 
in  a  pleasing  dream. 

"  Here,  take  your  clothes  and  dress  directly, 
I  tell  you,"  continued  the  jailor.  "  You  must 
know  that  my  son,  a  wild  one  to  be  sure, — but 
after  all  that,  he  is  my  son,  you  know,  —  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged  to-morrow  with  you, 
for  a  highway  robbery ;  but  nobody  knew  he 
was  my  son;  else,  you  know  he  would  not 
have  been  let  to  remain  under  the  custody  of 
his  poor  fond  father.  Well,  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it  is,  that  either  he  must  die,  or  I  set 
him  free  and  go  along  with  him,  and  share  his 
fortunes  and  trv  to  make  a  better  boy  of  him, 
if  I  can.  I  shall  write  a  bit  of  a  letter  to  leave 
behind,  to  tell  the  folks  the  rights  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  fathers  will,  no  doubt,  be  not  much 
inclined  to  blame  one,  as  a  child  is  one's  own 
flesh  and  blood,  you  know  ;  —  and  Others  feel 
for  &thers,  you  know ;  and  that 's  the  reason  I 
am  come  to  take  you  off  along  with  us ;  for 
some  how  I  could  not  bear  to  see  the  poor  gen- 
tleman, your  good  &ther,  take  on  as  be  did ; 
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and  80  I  swore  an  oath  to  myself,  that  if  I 
saved  mj  son  I  would  save  his,  too— and  now 
I  have  said  my  say.** 

Henry  could  not  reply  ;  but  he  msped  his 
hand  in  silence.  His  mind  was  fully  made  up 
as  to  the  propriety  of  his  accepting  the  offer; 
and  even  if  it  had  not  been  so,  that  love  of 
life  which  nothin?  but  excessive  misery  can 
subdue,  now  throbbed  so  violently  in  his  breast, 
that  fly  he  must,  at  all  risks,  from  the  unjust 
fate  which  awaited  him. 

The  jailor  then  produced  a  dark  juice,  with 
which  he  dyed  Henry's  fair  face ;  and  havincf 
blacked  his  eyebrows  and  his  chin,  he  put  him 
on  a  dark-coloured  head  of  hair,  and  tnen  left 
him,  to  go  for  his  son. 

In  another  half  hour  the^  were  safe  out  of 
the  prison  walls,  and  on  their  road  to  London ; 
the  jailor  having  deposited  the  keys  of  the 
prison  and  his  letter  (done  up  in  a  parcel)  at 
the  door  of  the  postoffice,  directed  to  the 
governor  of  the  prison. 

When  they  were  completely  out  in  the 
country,  the  jailor  and  his  son  (whose  faces 
were  both  dyed  as  Henry*s  was)  gave  a  loud 
whistle,  which  was  immcMliately  answered  by 
another;  and  soon  after,  a  man  and  woman 
appeared,  accomplices  of  the  young  man*s, 
who  gave  them  a  bundle  containing  disguises 
for  all  three. 

As  Henry,  though  well-made,  was  by  no 
means  tall,  they  put  a  woman's  dress  on  him ; 
and  with  a  basket  on  his  arm  and  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  he  looked  like  a  sort  of  woman  who 
follows  a  camp,  or  like  a  travelling  gipsy; 
and  the  men  not  only  looked  like  gipsy  men, 
but  the  young  one  was  no  mean  proficient  in 
the  gipsy  language.  The  clothes  in  which 
they  had  left  the  prison  they  put  into  a  sort  of 
wallet,  the  jailor  slung  them  over  his  shoulder, 
and  then  they  resumed  their  journey. 

When  the  day  was  so  far  advanced  that 
the  business  of  life  seemed  everywhere  recom- 
mencing around  them,  they  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  retire  from  the  road,  and,  like  gip- 
sies, sit  down  and  burn  their  sticks,  and  cook 
their  dinner ;  as  their  friends  whom  they  had 
met,  had  provided  them  with  every  thing  ne- 
cessary ;  and  hj  thus  assuming  the  appearance 
and  manner  of*^ gipsies,  they  got  safe  to  London, 
and  to  one  of  the  young  man's  haunts,  there, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  day;  while  Henry  fer- 
vently returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his 
esca(M  from  death,  and  was  grateful  for  life, 
even  though  obliged  to  pass  one  night  in  a 
lace  of  rendezvous  for  housebreakers  and 
ighwaymen. 
But  the  next  morning  the  considerate  jailor 
came  to  his  bedside  to  advise  with  him  what 
it  was  best  for  him  to  do.  I  know,"  said  he, 
this  is  no  scene  for  such  as  you — it  is  quite  too 
bad  for  me.  But  I  must  stay  here  for  safety 
at  present ;  and  after  the  hue  and  cry  is  over, 
I  hope  to  get  into  some  honest  way  myself; 


though  I  fear,**  added  he,  wiping  his  eyes,  **  I 
can  never  get  my  poor  boy  from  bis  bad  ways.** 

•*  My  kind  friend,'*  replied  Henry,  **  while  I 
and  my  father  or  Mr.  Courtnay  live,  you  may 
command  our  services.  But  at  present,  I,  as 
well  as  you,  must  be  secret  in  all  that  we  do, 
and  not  be  seen  together.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  real  murderer  will  one  day  be  disco- 
vered, and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  appear  again ; 
and  till  then,  how  can  I  conceal  myself?'* 

'*  By  this  time,  no  doubt,  as  your  father  and 
Mr.  Courtnay  know  of  your  escape,  they  are 
both,  I  dare  say,  come  or  coming  to  London. 
So  I  would  have  you  go  to  a  room  which  I  will 
get  for  yon  in  a  little  alley  hard  by,  and  in  two 
days*  time  you  may  venture  to  Mr.  Courtnay's 
in  this  disguise,  which  alters  you  so  that  I 
should  never  have  known  you  in  it  Till  then, 
you  may,  if  you  like,  go  about  selling  ballads 
and  flowers,  if  you  find  staying  rather  lone- 
some.'* 

Henry  thought  being  ** /<me«ome"  much  bet- 
ter than  selling  flowers  and  ballads;  and  hav- 
ing removed  to  his  room  in  a  dark  alley,  near 
Covcnt  Garden,  he  waited  there  with  no  small 
impatience  till  the  jailor  should  tell  him  that 
he  thought  he  might  venture  to  Mr.  Court- 
nay's,  who  lived  in  Henrietta  street 

Henry  had  ventured  to  walk  out  in  an  even- 
ing, and  was  at  that  hour  so  fearless  while  he 
did  so,  that  he  wished  to  go  to  Mr.  Courtnay's 
at  that  time.  But  the  jailor,  finding  that  Mr. 
Courtnay's  own  counting-house,  in  which  he 
usually  sat  alone,  opened  into  and  looked  into 
a  court  which  was  open  to  the  street,  he  ad- 
vised that  Henry  should  go  to  his  house  in  the 
day,  and  pass  this  window;  and  if  he  was  there 
alone,  enter  the  room  on  pretence  of  selling 
him  flowers  and  ballads.  By  this  means  all 
intercourse  with  the  servants  or  clerks  would 
be  avoided  ;  and  Mr.  Courtnay  might  be  trust- 
ed to  contrive  the  best  possible  means  of  con- 
cealing Henry  in  future. 

Henry  was  at  length  brousrht  to  approve  this 
plan  entirely;  and  having  insisted  on  giving 
the  jailor,  as  soon  as  possible,  some  reward  for 
his  kindness,  it  was  settled  that  when  Henry 
saw  Mr.  Courtnay,  he  was  to  inform  him  that 
the  jailor  would  walk  under  his  window  at 
such  an  hour  that  evening,  like  a  blind  man, 
playing  a  hurdy-^urdy;  and  that  he  would 
walk  there  till  Mr.  Courtnay  came  out,  and 
gave  him  the  promised  recompense. 

This  plan  was  very  satisfactory  to  the  mind 
of  Henry,  who  could  not  bear  to  rpceive  so 
great  an  obligation  without  proving  his  sense 
of  it  in  some  way  as  soon  as  possible;  and 
well  knew  that  his  munificent  friend  would 
gladly  double  whatever  he  gave. 

At  length  the  jnilor  came  to  tell  him  he 
might,  he  thought,  go  to  Mr.  Courtnay's,  and 
that  he  thought  he  had  seen  him  at  bis  own 
door  that  morning. 

'*See,"  added  the  jailor,  "what  I  have 
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brought  you, — put  these  ia  your  basket  when 
you  go." 

Henry  looked,  and  saw  handbills  describing 
himself  in  the  moet  minute  particularity;  and 
offering  a  great  reward  for  his  apprehension. 
He  shuddered  while  be  read ;  but  as  Henrietta 
street  was  a  very  little  way  off,  and  he  knew 
that  if  once  in  Mr.  Courtnay^s  counting-house 
he  might  be  concealed,  even  unknown  to  the 
servants,  he  conquered  his  fears,  and  set  off  for 
the  place  of  his  destination. 

He  reached  the  door  of  the  court  in  safety, 
and  almost  unnoticed,  as  such  figures  as  his 
were  too  common  to  be  molested  ;  and  looking 
in  at  the  coifnting-house  window,  he  saw  his 
friend;  but  in  vain  did  he  try  to  engage  his 
attention.  Mr.  Courtnay  angrily  wav^  him 
away  with  his  hand,  and  contmued  to  read  the 
newspaper.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  open 
the  door  and  go  into  the  room.  On  seeing  this 
intrusion,  Mr.  Courtnay  hastily  rose  and  com- 
manded him  to  go  away.  But  Henry  held  out 
a  nosegay,  and  one  of  the  papers  describing 
himself  to  him. 

As  soon  as  the  name  of  Henry  Woodville 
caught  his  eye,  Mr.  Courtnay  changed  colour, 
and  seized  the  handbill — "  Have  you  any  more' 
of  these  vile  papers,  woman  said  he,  seizing 
the  basket ;  then  tearing  them  all  into  a  hun- 
dred pieces,  he  threw  down  the  basket,  and 
grasping  Henry's  arm,  exclaimed,  "If  you 
dare  to  sell  any  more  of  those  accursed  papers, 
I  will  have  you  taken  up,  I  will — " 

What  other  threats  he  would  have  uttered 
I  know  not ;  but  his  utterance  was  suddenly 
suspended;  for  Henry,  affected  by  even  this 
impotent  attempt  to  serve  him,  so  indicative  of 
aflfectionate  feeling,  laid  his  head  against  his 
shoulder,  and  burst  into  tears. 

My  kind  friend  !'*  said  Henry,  in  bis  own 
voice.  More  was  unnecessary.  Mr.  Court- 
nay did  not  even  attempt  to  reply ;  but  he  in- 
stantly drew  down  the  blind,  grasped  Henry's 
hand,  put  his  finger  on  his  lip,  to  enforce  the 
necessity  of  silence,  and  then  locking  Henry 
into  the  room,  disappeared  without  uttering  a 
word. 

He  returned  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  then 
opening  a  small  door  in  the  counting-house,  he 
led  the  way  up  a  staircase,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  dwelling-house;  and  Henry 
soon  found  himself  in  a  sort  of  lumber  garret, 
but  far  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Courtnay  now  ventured  to  speak,  and 
to  give  utterance  to  all  the  feelings  of  his  af- 
fectionate heart. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  bis  emotion,  he 
told  Henry  that  when  he  had  lefl  him,  he  went 
to  send  the  servants  out  of  the  way,  that  he 
might  get  the  key  of  the  lumber-room,  (which 
was  always  locked  up,  because  it  opened  on 
the  stairs  communicating  with  the  counting- 
house,)  and  convey  into  it  wine  and  other  re- 
freshments from  a  cook's  shop  adjoining.  That 
done,  he  had  locked  the  door  on  the  outside, 
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and  was  now  certain  that  Henry  would  be 
quite  safe  for  the  present  in  that  asylum. 

Henry  now,  at  his  earnest  request,  related 
the  particulars  of  his  escape  to  him,  and  of  his 
arrival  in  London.  When  he  had  ended,  Mr. 
Courtnay  exclaimed, — **  Then  neither  here  nor 
in  London  must  you  remain  another  night 
The  jailor  you  might  trust;  but  his  son  may 
betray  you  to  his  accomplices,  as  I  see  the  re- 
ward for  your  apprehension  is  considerable ; 
and  I  will  this  moment  set  about  putting  in 
execution  a  plan  to  place  you  in  a  secure 
abode." 

Henry  then  told  him  what  he  had  promised 
the  jailor;  and  Mr.  Courtnay  said  he  would 
take  care  to  be  in  the  way  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  the  jailor  should  not  have  cause  to 
repent  his  kindness. 

Mr.  Courtnay  then  went  down  the  stairs  into 
the  counting-house,  having  first  locked  Henry 
in  on  that  side  also ;  who,  with  a  thankful  and 
lightened  heart,  threw  himself  on  a  sort  of 
broken  sofa  beside  him ;  and  now  feeline  him- 
self secure  under  the  roof  of  his  friend,  ne  en- 
joyed the  only  comfortable  sleep  he  had  known 
since  he  quitted  prison. 

Mr.  Courtnay  did  not  return  till  the  hour  in 
which  the  jailor  was  to  appear  aa  a  blind  man ; 
and  he  was  already  in  the  street  before  he 
reached  his  house.  But  he  had  not  to  wait 
long  for  hia  reward,  which  was  thoroughly 
proportioned  to  the  service. 

The  jailor  then  said,  —  •*  God  bless  you,  sir, 
and  the  young  gentleman  !  I  know  you  will 
take  care  of  him  ;  and  I  do  not  even  wish  to 
know  where  you  will  put  him; — it  is  better 
not — so  I  do  not  ask.** 

This  was  a  proof  of  the  jailor's  honesty,  and 
Courtnay  lefl  him  with  a  lightened  heart 

He  now  took  a  bundle  from  a  porter  who 
followed  him,  and  carried  it  into  the  counting- 
house,  having  first  seen  that  the  clerks  were 
too  busy  to  notice  what  he  did.  He  then  car- 
ried the  bundle  into  Henry's  room. 

His  unlocking  the  door  roused  Henry  from 
his  sleep.  Come,  my  dear  Henry,"  said  Mr. 
Courtnay,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost;  I  give 
you  an  hour  to  eat  your  dinner  and  to  clothe 
yourself  in  this  dress  and  wig,  and  then  you 
must  be  ofl[" 

He  then  left  him  to  dress ;  but  returned  be- 
fore he  had  eaten  his  dinner,  to  tell  him  all  he 
knew  of  his  father,  who,  on  hearing  of  Hen- 
ry's escape,  had  accompanied  Mr.  Courtnay 
the  next  day  to  London,  as  no  tidings  of  the 
runaways  had  been  received,  because  they 
thought  it  likely  he  would  seek  shelter  at  Mr. 
Courtnay's.  But  that  Mrs.  Woodville  had  fret- 
ted herself  into  so  severe  an  attack  of  fever, 
that  her  husband  had  been  forced  to  return 
home  without  waiting  for  news  of  his  son. 
**  But  no  doubt  the  joy  of  your  escape  has  cured 
her  by  this  time,"  added  he.  "  And  now  make 
the  best  of  your  way  on  the  Berkshire  road. 
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and  by  the  time  you  are  out  of  London,  I  shall 
stop  and  take  you  up.'* 

Mr.  Courtnay  had  gone  in  search  of  a  com- 
plete suit  of  second-nand  livery,  with  a  foot- 
man's bat  and  great-coat,  and  as  natural  a  head 
of  dark  hair  to  match  Henry's  present  com- 
plexion as  he  could  procure.  And  as  a  public 
masquerade,  on  account  of  some  rejoicings, 
was  going  to  take  place,  he  was  believed 
when  he  said  that  he  wanted  it  for  masquerade 
purposes. 

He  then  ordered  a  travelling-chariot  with 
four  post-horses  to  come  to  his  door  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark ;  having  previously  told  his  clerks 
that  he  was  forced  to  leave  town  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  a  dear  friend.  Then  taking 
pistols  both  for  himself  and  Henry,  he  desired 
the  postilions  to  drive  towards  Berkshire,  and 
stop  to  take  up  his  footman  on  the  road. 

Henry  was  at  the  appointed  spot;  and  Mr. 
Courtnay  having  desired  him  to  sit  on  the  box, 
gave  him  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  blunderbuss, 
and  desired  the  drivers  to  drive  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Courtnay  had  provided  Henry  with  a 
green  bandage  for  one  of  his  eyes,  in  order  to 
obscure  his  face  as  much  as  possible  during  the 
day ;  and  while  they  drove  along,  he  wore  it 
over  one  eye. 

I  will  not  stop  to  describe  Henry's  feelings 
as  he  went  along  this  now  well-known  road, 
80  lately  traversed  twice  under  different  cir- 
cumstances; the  first  time  full  of  hope  and 
expectation  of  pleasure ;  the  second,  as  a  con- 
victed murderer  flying  from  justice.  But  I 
will  proceed  to  relate  Mr.  Courtnay's  plans 
for  his  beloved  charge.  He  thought  that  Hen- 
ry was  not  so  likely  to  be  sought  fo^  near  the  spot 
whence  he  had  escaped,  as  at  a  distance  from 
it  He  therefore  resolved  to  take  him  to  Bris- 
tol, cross  the  Severn  with  him,  and  then  see 
him  settled  in  some  lodging  near  Chepstow. 

Accordingly,  on  the  road,  Henry  officiated 
as  his  footman,  and  even  till  they  reached 
Wales ;  but  when  once  across  the  water,  Mr. 
Courtnay  produced  an  entire  suit  of  clothes 
belonging  to  Henry,  which  he  had  left  in  a 
trunk  under  Mr.  Courtnay's  care  when  he  set 
off  for  the  races;  and  thus  equipped  once 
more  like  himself,  except  that  his  complexion 
was  allowed  to  retain  a  little  of  its  dark  hue, 
they  sallied  forth  in  search  of  a  place  of  abode. 

Fortunately  they  found  what  they  sought, 
at  the  house  of  an  elderly  woman,  two  miles 
from  Chepstow,  and  in  a  field  which  extended 
to  the  banks  of  the  Wye. 

Opposite  the  sitting-room  and  bed-chamber, 
which  were  to  be  Henry's,  (who  said  he  came 
thither  for  change  of  air,)  stood  a  small  neat 
mansion  covered  with  ivy  and  honeysuckle, 
which  was,  they  found,  recently  let  to  a  tenant 
who  had  not  yet  taken  possession.  But,  with 
this  single  exception,  the  good  woman  said, 
she  had  not  a  rich  neighbour  near  her. 

Henry  immediately  (under  the  name  of 


William  Granville)  took  possession  of  his 
apartment;  and  Mr.  Courtnay  left  him  with 
as  little  serrement  de  caur  as  possible,  since 
he  now  believed  he  was  in  a  place  of  security ; 
and  he  knew  that  he  could,  by  sending  him 
books,  pencils,  paints,  and  paper,  (for  Henry 
was  an  excellent  artist,)  enable  him  to  beguile 
pleasantly,  if  not  usefully,  the  hours  of  enforc- 
ed solitude. 

Mr.  Courtnay  also  promised  to  go  irome- 
diatel V  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodville ;  write  to 
them  he  dared  not  by  the  post,  nor  could  Hen- 
ry;  but  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  them 
from  their  now  recovered  child-^reeovered,  as 
it  were,  from  the  grave. 

It  was  now  for  the  first  time  since  his  com- 
mitment to  prison  that  Henry  Woodville  was 
able  to  compose  his  agitated  mind ;  to  arrange 
his  scattered  thoughts ;  to  feel  the  reality  of 
all  that  surrounded  him ;  to  take  in,  in  all  its 
extent,  the  magnitude  and  truth  of  his  past 
danger;  and  to  feel  sufficiently  grateful  to 
Providence  for  the  mercy  vouchsafi^  to  him. 

True,  he  was  now  obliged  to  live  under  a 
feigned  name,  in  a  state  of  nearly  absolute  so- 
litude ;  true,  he  must,  for  an  indefinite  term, 
live  an  exile  from  those  whom  he  most  loved ; 
but  then  he  had  escaped  from  a  violent  and 
disgraceful  death,  the  consequence  of  an  un- 
just sentence,  and  was  enjoying  the  comforts 
of  fine  air,  sufficient  food,  and  in  a  country 
replete  with  every  charm  that  can  allure  the 
fancy  and  gratifv  the  taste ;  while  he  also  en- 
joyed that  great  benefit  bestowed  bv  misfortune 
— the  conviction  that  he  had  friends  who  loved 
him,  and  who  clung  to  him  in  his  utmost  need. 

And  were  not  all  these  things  blessings! 
and  was  he  not  favoured  of  heaven?  One 
thing  alone,  then,  was  wanting  to  his  happi- 
ness-^ to  have  his  innocence  entirely  cleared 
to  the  world ;  and  even  that,  he  believed,  would 
one  day  happen ;  for  he  trusted,  as  any  pious 
mind  would  do,  that  he  who  had  vouchsafed  to 
snatch  him  fix>m  the  grasp  of  death,  would 
also,  in  his  good  time,  restore  him  to  ftme  and 
to  his  family.  In  the  meanwhile,  be  had 
health,  competence,  and  a  residence  in  a  sort 
of  earthly  paradise — for  such  may  the  banks  of 
the  Wye  be  called. 

But  contented  as  the  happy  mind  of  Henry 
already  was  with  his  situation,  it  was  about  to 
become  still  more  so ;  and  fascinating  as  the 
scenes  around  him  were,  they  too  were  about 
to  become  more  fiiscinating  still ;  for  he  was 
soon  to  view  them  through  the  sweet  and  flat- 
tering medium  of  love. 

He  had  only  been  settled  two  days  in  his 
new  dwelling,  when  his  landlady  told  him  that 
she  saw,  by  the  unusual  bustle  in  the  opposite 
house,  that  the  new  tenants  were  arrived  ;  — 
"And  they  are,"  said  she,  »»a  lady  and  her 
daughter  onlj,  besides  servants;  I  wi^h,  fbr 
your  sake,  sir,  there  had  been  a  gentleman, 
too." 

Henry  smiled,  and  thanked  her;  but,  as  be 
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never  heard  of  '*a  ladj  and  her  daughter,** 
without  a  0ort  of  thrilling  feeling,  and  a  hope 
which,  however  disappointed,  was  always  re- 
viving again,  he  did  not  regret  that  there  was 
no  man  of  the  party;  but  he  did  feel  great  cu- 
riosity to  see  the  ladies. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  he  had  that  gratifi- 
cation; for,  having  seen  them  walk  out  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  towards  the  banks  of  the 
river,  he  had  followed  them  at  a  short  distance; 
and  on  their  return  from  a  walk  along  the  river 
towards  Piercefield,  he  contrived  to  meet 
them.  But  what  words  can  express  his  emo- 
tion and  deliflfht,  when  he  found  the  dreams  of 
hi|  fancy  realized  at  last,  and  that  he  at  length 
beheld  once  more  the  only  object  whom  he  had 
ever  loved!  And  she  was  living  where  he 
could  see  her  every  day;  and  perhaps  he 
might  become  acquamted  with  her — perhaps 
he  might  even  visit  her !  "  Oh  !**  thougnt 
Henry,  whatever  I  have  suffered,  I  bless  the 
afflictions  that  have  led  to  happiness  like  this.** 
Henry  could  not  certainly  give  a  stronger 
proof  that  he  was  deeply  enamoured. 

But  after  the  first  moments  of  this  happy 
delirium  had  subsided,  be  recollected  that  in 
his  present  situation  he  had  no  ri^ht  to  pre- 
sume to  be  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Vincent  and 
her  daughter ;  —  for,  what  was  he  now  1  An 
outcast,  with  a  halter  continually  hanging  over 
him  ;  a  convicted  criminal,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  punishment  awarded  him  by  the  law, 
and  now  seeking,  in  solitude  and  in  disguise, 
to  avoid  the  fate  which  even  yet  might  ulti- 
mately be  his!  Alas!**  thought  he,  with 
this  stained  complexion  and  these  black  brows, 
how  can  I  ever  dare  to  present  myself  before 
the  object  of  my  faithful  adoration  !*' 

Mr.  Courtnay  had  advised  Henry,  as  I  said 
before,  to  retain  his.  artificial  complexion, 
brows,  and  hair;  but  vanity,  and  perhaps  a 
better  feeling,  now  led  him  to  disregard  this 
advice,  and  to  resolve  to  get  rid  of  his  seem- 
ings  as  soon  as  he  could,  whether  he  became 
known  to  the  Vincents  or  not 

Accordingly,  to  the  surprise  of  his  landlady, 
the  dark-complexioned  youth  became  every 
day  fairer  and  fairer;  but  this  she  very  natu- 
rally attributed  to  the  fine  air  of  Herefordshire. 
The  next  change  was  from  dark  hair  to  au- 
burn ;  this,  she  felt  certain,  was  a  change  not 
owing  to  air  alone;  but  as,  fortunately  for 
Henry,  she  was  not  of  a  suspicious  nature,  she 
only  supposed  that  before  he  wore  a  wig,  and 
now  he  did  not  ^ 

His  auburn  brows  were  now  allowed  to 
wear  their  own  natural  and  becoming  hue,  and 
to  harmonize  as  usual  with  his  auburn  hair; 
and  when  Henry  said,  She  shall  see  me  as  I 
really  am,  or  not  at  all,**  he  mi^ht  believe  he 
was  entirely  guided  by  integrity  of  feeling 
and  principle  at  the  moment;  not  certainly,  if 
integrity  inspired,  vanity  must  have  rewarded 
the  ablutions  and  the  change, — for  the  natural 
roan  was  infinitely  superior  to  the  artificial 
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one.  Whether  the  rejection  of  all  disguise 
was,  under  his  circumstances^  approved  by 
prudencf^,  is  another  consideration. 

Mrs.  Vincent  was  very  soon,  by  different 
circumstances,  thrown  in  the  way  of  Henry's 
landladv,  and  they  were  mutually  pleased  with 
each  other.  Mrs.  Vincent  saw  in  her,  one  who 
was  likely  to  prove  a  kind  and  useful  neigh- 
bour ;  and  sKe  admired  in  Mrs.  Vincent,  an  a& 
fable  and  apparently  a  very  clever  woman. 
The  daughter  was,  she  thought,  quite  a  beau- 
ty, and  very  engaging;  but  then  she  was  too 
young  to  be  a  companion  to  her. 

In  consequence  of  this  acquaintance,  Mrs. 
Vincent  called  one  evening  at  Mrs.  Evans's, 
(Henry's  landlady,)  and  it  was  while  she  was 
looking  over  a  portfolio  of  Henry*s  drawings, 
which  he  had  lent  her  at  her  particular  re- 
quest 

The  drawings  were  good ;  so  much  so,  that 
Mrs.  Vincent  ^gged  leave  to  take  them  home 
with  her  to  show  her  daughter;  and  Mrs. 
Evans  ventured  to  grant  the  permission. 

Anna  Vincent,  on  seeing  them,  pronounced 
the  drawings  to  be  so  gooo,  that  they  must  be 
by  the  hand  of  an  artist ;  and  as  her  mother 
was  very  desirous  that  her  daughter  should 
obtain  instruction,  in  an  art  of  which  she  al- 
ready knew  something,  Mrs.  Evans  promised 
to  find  out  whether  Mr.  Granville  would  take 
a  pupil. 

When  Mrs.  Evans  put  this  question  to  Hen- 
ry, he  was  so  choked  with  joy  that  he  could 
scarcely  answer  it ;  but  at  length  he  said,  — 

To  be  sure  I  will — and  gladly  too;**  and  the 
delighted  Mrs.  Evans  went  over  the  way  im- 
mediately, to  convey  the  glad  tidings,  leaving 
the  happy  Henry  at  liberty  to  walk  up  and 
down  his  room,  and  express  his  rapture  as  in- 
coherently as  he  pleased. 

But  Mrs.  Evans  soon  returned  with  a  mes- 
sage which  damped  his  joy  completely.  **  Mrs. 
Vincent*s  compliments,  sir,  and  begs  you  to 
name  your  terms.** 

My  terms  !**  exclaimed  Henry,  starting, — 
*'My  terms!  What  does  she  meanl**  But 
recollecting  himself,  he  added,  ^'Oh  yes,  I 
know  now, — ^yes — yes ;  I  will  consider  about 
it  Tell  her,  with  my  respectful  compliments, 
that  she  shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow  ;**  and 
the  good  woman  lefl  him,  not  as  before,  to  joy- 
ous, but  painful  consideration.  For,  if  he  was 
paid  for  his  lessons,  he  mnst  become  acquaintp 
ed  with  them  only  as  an  inferior;  and  that 
would  be  an  unfavourable  circumstance  for  the 
success  of  his  love,  and  was  not  therefore,  to 
be  thought  of.  But  as  a  gentleman,  and  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  them,  what  pretensions  had  he 
to  become  the  teacher  of  Miss  Vincent  1  But 
then  again,  he  considered,  that  in  his  own  real 
person  be  coold  never  now  presume  to  address 
her  or  any  woman ;  and  was  be  not  forced  to 
submit  through  adverse  circumstances,  to  the 
disgrace  of  appearing  under  a  feigned  name  I 

•*Ala8!**  thought  Henry,  '^aa  a  hired  and 
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paid  drawing-master  I  am  now  a  far  more  re- 
spectable person  in  situation  than  Henry  Wood- 
ville,  and  have  as  good  a  right  to  address  Miss 
Vincent, — therefore,  pride  avaunt ! — and  I  will 
ask  her  so  much  a  lesson,  —  not  to  be  paid, 
however,  till  my  lessons  are  at  an  end,  and  by 
that  time  perhaps  all  necessity  for  disguise  will 
be  over." 

The  next  day,  therefore,  he  sent  Mrs.  Evans 
over  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Vincent  with  his  terms, 
which  were  accepted ;  and  with  a  beating 
heart  Henry  prepared  the  next  morning  to  be 
introduced  to  Anna  and  her  mother. 

Though  he  had  seen  them  several  times 
during  the  four  days  that  they  had  been  at  the 
cottage,  (as  their  honse  was  called,)  they  had 
never  seen  him.  If  they  had,  perhaps  Mrs. 
Vincent  would  not  have  been  so  ready  to  al- 
low her  daughter  to  learn  of  him;  though 
Mrs.  Evans  assured  her  that  Mr.  Granville 
was  a  very  quiet,  well-behaved  young  person ; 
with  but  a  dingy  complexion  when  he  first 
came,  but  that  the  air  of  Wales  had  cleared  it 
surprisingly,  and  now  he  was  very  like  her 
poor  dear  Tom,  who  died.  • 

Yes  — they  had  never  yet  seen  Henry,  ex- 
cept the  first  night  when  they  met  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  but  without  looking  at  him ; 
as,  with  that  conscious  timidity  ever  attendant 
on  feelings  like  his,  he  had  shrunk  from  cross- 
ing them  in  their  path,  and  had  been  hitherto 
contented  with  seeing  them,  himself  unseen  ; 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  had  been  contented 
with  seeing  Anna,  who  seemed,  since  he  last 
beheld  her,  to  be  increased  in  beauty  and  in 
grace. 

But  now  he  was  to  meet  her  eye,  and  never 
(except  when  he  used  to  dress  for  St.  James's 
Park  in  hopes  of  seeing  her  there)  did  ho  find 
it  so  diflScult  to  satisfy  hinv^If  with  the  result 
of  his  toilet. 

At  length,  however,  the  wishod,  yet  dread- 
ed hour  arrived ;  and  Henry,  as  Mr.  Granville, 
was  presented  to  Mrs.  Vincent  and  her  daugh- 
•ter  by  the  good  Mrs.  Evans. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  when  Mrs.  Vincent 
and  Anna  first  saw  Henry  enter  the  room,  and 
'beheld  his  graceful  bow,  his  blushing  cheek, 
and  ingenuous  countenance,  the  mother  looked 
grave  while  the  daughter  looked  pleased. 
'However,  Mrs.  Vincent  knew  that  she  had 
^always  inculcated  in  her  daughtrr  a  horror  of 
a  mis-alliance,  and  she  trusted  that  her  pride 
would  keep  a  suflicient  guard  over  her  aflec- 
*tions. 

The  young  lady  now,  at  a  sign  from  her 
mother,  produced  her  drawings,  which,  though 
much  inferior  to  his.  own,  Henry  admired  ex- 
ceed inglv  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  lesson, 
Ihe-pupil  and  the  master  parted,  satisfied  with 
each  other,  and  eager  for  the  next  lesson. 

Mrs.  Vincent,  too,  could  not  help  owning 
the  'had  rarely  seen  a  more  pleasing-looking 
yoan|^  man,  and  she  suspected  that  he  had  once 
lw«n  in  a  higher  situation  of  life.   Anna  had 


thought  so  before ;  and  perhaps  it  was  not  wise 
in  her  mother  to  confirm  her  judgment  on  this 
point  by  her  own. 

There  were  now  only  four  days  in  the  week 
to  Henry  ;  namely,  those  on  which  he  went  to 
give  Anna  her  lessons.  Of  the  intermediate 
time,  he  passed  much  in  watching  from  behind 
a  curtain,  to  see  them  go  in  and  out  He  used 
to  rise  at  daybreak ;  — sometimes  to  make 
sketches  on  the  water,  and  of  Chepstow  Cas- 
tle, for  Anna  to  copy ;  but  he  dared  not  walk 
out,  now  he  had  regained  his  complexion,  when 
he  was  likely  to  meet  boats  on  the  river,  or 
persons  on  the  bank ;  and  when  he  took  his 
evening  walk  and  met  the  ladies,  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent by  her  manner  showed  that  she  did  not 
mean  he  should  join  them. 

Insensibly,  however,  her  cold  reserve  wore 
away;  and  as  Henry  assured  her  Miss  Vin- 
cent would  learn  to  draw  from  Nature  much 
better  if  he  accompanied  her,  she  was  allowed 
to  rise  very  early  twice  a  week,  and  with  her 
mother  partake  of  Henry*s  morning  ramblef 
and  sketches ;  and  sometimes  when  they  had 
walked  towards  Monmouth,  they  returned  to- 
gether in  a  boat 

Still,  he  was  not  on  visiting  terms  with 
them.  But  accident  favoured  him  in  this  re- 
spect ;  as  Mrs.  Vincent  fell  into  the  water  one 
evening,  by  overreaching  herself  in  trying  to 
save  her  handkerchief,  which  was  floating 
away,  while  she  was  with  Anna  in  a  boat  in 
the  middle  of  the  river ;  and  she  would  proba-  — 
bly  have  been  drowned,  had  not  Henry,  who 
was  passing,  jumped  in,  and  seizing  her  as  she 
rose,  succeeded  in  dragging  her  to  land. 

This  was  indeed  a  joyful  event  for  Henry ; 
and  never  had  his  car  drunk  in  such  sweet 
words  as  now,  when  he  heard  the  soft  and 
touching  voice  of  Anna  hail  and  bless  him  as 
the  vrcserver  of  her  mother, 

Mrs.  Vincent,  though  alarmed,  did  not  suffer 
from  the  accident;  therefore  there  was  no 
drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  the  young  people. 
But  to  the  joy  of  beinp  preserved,  there  was  to 
Mrs,  Vincenl  a  cormderable  drawback  in  the 
captivations  of  her  preserver,  who  was  already 
too  charming,  she  feared,  for  the  safety  of  her 
daughter's  affections. 

She  now  could  not,  without  excessive  in- 
gratitude, omit  to  invite  him  as  a  guest  to  the 
house  occasionally;  as  Mrs.  Evans  now  told 
them  the  flute  which  charmed  them  so  often 
on  the  bank,  was  played  by  Henry ;  and  while 
he  wa^  therefore  enabled  to  display  another 
accomplishment,  and  Anna  now  asked  him  con- 
tinually to  accompnny  her  on  the  spinet,  and 
in  her  songs,  Mrs.  Vincent  saw  that  there  was 
no  safety  for  her  daughter  but  in  removal ;  and, 
on  pretence  of  sudden  business,  she  told  Anna 
that  they  must  set  pff  for  London  the  next 
week,  or  the  week  after  at  furthest. 

The  paleness  of  her  cheek,  the  tears  that 
started  m  her  eyes,  and  the  dejection  of  her 
manner,  would  have  revealed  the  state  of  her 
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heart  to  her  mother,  if  she  had  not  suspected 
it  before ;  and  Anna  she  knew  could,  no  more 
than  herself,  have  been  blind  to  the  evident 
attachment  which  beamed  in  the  expressive 
eyes,  and  spoke  in  the  soflened  voice  of  Hen- 
ry, whenever  he  addressed  her! 

And  he  had  saved  her  mother^s  life,  too! 
and  that  tender  mother  knew  this  circum- 
stance alone  would  have  led  her  affectionate 
daughter  to  behold  her  master  with  eyes  of 
tender  and  grateful  regard. 

However,  unless  Anna  declared  her  secret 
unasked,  Mrs.  Vincent  resolved  not  to .  own 
that  she  already  knew  it ;  and  she  hoped  that 
absence  and  other  scenes  would  remove  the 
impression,  which,  as  yet,  only  three  months' 
acquaintance  had  deepened. 

When  Mrs.  Vincent  disclosed  her  intended 
journey  to  Henry,  he  was  sitting  with  them  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wye,  and  drawing  a  view 
which  Anna  particularly  admired. 

But  when  he  heard  the  misery  that  awaited 
him,  the  pencil  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  was 
for  a  few  minutes  incapable  of  speaking ;  and 
when  he  did  speak,  it  was  in  a  tone  so  mourn- 
ful! but  he  did  not  express  any  regret;  he 
only  said,  "  Shall  you  be  gone  long  T* 

**Some  months,**  was  the  answer.  And 
Henry,  starting  up,  declared  bis  hand  shook  so 
that  he  could  draw  no  more. 

The  banks  were  now  enamelled  with  that 
flower,  radiant  in  Heaven's  own  blue,  long 
known  in  Germany,  and  now  known  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  name  of  the  "Forget-me-not;" 
and  as  Henry  was  unconsciously  gathering  it, 
and  then  throwing  it  atXray,  Anna  asked  him 
if  he  knew  the  German  name  of  it  He  re- 
plied in  the  negative ;  and  when  she  told  him, 
he  gathered  a  large  bunch  of  it,  and  declared 
that  he  would  carry  it  home  with  him. 

The  next  day  he  rose  very  early,  and  drew 
a  bunch  of  these  flowers ;  and  when  he  next 
saw  Anna,  he  begged  her  to  accept  of  it,  and 
to  remember  what  it  said. 

What  more  he  would  have  said,  emboldened 
by  the  downcast  eye,  the  blushing  cheek,  and 
trembling  frame  of  Anna,  I  know  not;  for 
Mrs.  Vincent  now  entered  the  room,  and  Anna, 
instead  of  showing  the  painting,  with  a  con- 
sciousness very  flattering  to  Henry,  hastily  en- 
closed it  in  her  portfolio. 

While  Henry  was  thus  winning  the  daugb- 
ter*s  affections  with  her  own  free  will,  and  her 
mother's  against  her  will,  his  daily  visits  be- 
came almost  necessary  to  the  peace  and  health, 
apparenlly^  of  an  obscure  man  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  village. 

Mrs.  Evans  was  very  good  to  the  poor  around 
her,  though  her  means  of  being  so  were  not 
abundant ;  and  she  soon  found  that  her  new 
^  lodger,  like  herself,  had  **a  hand  open  as  day 
to  melting  charity."  She  was  also  a  great 
doctor,  and  a  great  surgeon  also  in  hei^own  es- 
timation ;  and  Henry,  whose  grandfather  bad 
been  a  physician,  had  early  had  his  attention 


turned  to  medicine,  with  a  view  to  his  being 
brought  up  to  it;  consequently,  his  good  land- 
lady, on  finding  how  well  he  talked  on  the 
subject,  whenever  she  started  it,  used  to  con- 
sult him,  now  and  tlien,  on  some  of  her  curious 
cases. 

One  day  she  was  so  lame  with  the  rheuma- 
tism as  to  be  unable  to  move,  which  she  ex- 
cessively regretted,  she  said,  because  there 
was  a  poor  distressed  man  in  the  village, 
whom  she  could  not  visit  as  usual ;  and  she 
was  afraid  that  he  really  wanted  a  fresh  pre- 
scription. 

Henry  immediately  offered  to  visit  him  in 
the  evening.  But  as  she  was  accustomed  to 
see  him  at  noon,  (the  time  when  he  was  at  the 
worst,)  and  she  koew  the  surgeon  from  Chep- 
stow was  too  ill  to  visit  him  at  all,  Henry,  who 
was  now  grown  bold  from  imagined  security, 
promised  to  go  and  visit  the  poor  man  imme- 
diately ;  and  having  received  the  necessary 
directions,  he  set  off  for  his  cottage. 

The  poor  man  has,"  said  Mrs.  Evans,  "  a 
sorry  iade  of  a  wife,  through  whose  means,  it 
is  said,  he  has  been  connected  with  smugglers ; 
but  she  is  gone  frolicking  somewhere,  and  he 
is  always  most  patient  and  tractable  when  she 
is  away." 

Henry  soon  found  the  place  to  which  he  was 
directed,  and  entered  a  dark  and  dismal-look- 
ing dwelling,  where,  on  a  flock-bed,  "  with 
tape-tied  curtains  never  meant  to  draw,"  he 
beheld  a  wretched- looking  bein^,  whose  sunk 
pale  cheek,  and  half-closed  eyelids,  (closed  not 
m  sleep,  but  with  languor,)  looked  the  very 
image  of  "  pining  atrophy." 

He  did  not  notice  Henry's  entrance;  but 
when  be  kindly  asked  him  how  he  did,  and 
said  he  was  come  to  visit  him  because  Mrs. 
Evans  could  not,  the  wretched  being  started 
up  from  his  pillow,  and  exclaimed,  "For  mer- 
cy's sake  what  voice  is  that  I  bear !  and  what 
do  you  come  hither  for  1" 

Henry  gently  explained  his  business,  and 
who  he  was.  JBut  the  man,  after  gazing  on 
him  with  frightful  eagerness,  fell  back  fainting 
on  his  pillow. 

Henry  was  not  prepared  for  a  reception  like 
this;  as  Mrs.  Evans  had  not  given  him  the 
slightest  hint  that  the  poor  man  was  deliribus; 
but  made  use  of  the  best  means  the  circum- 
stances affi)rded  to  restore  him ;  and  they  were 
soon  effectual. 

When  recollection  was  completely  restored, 
be  started  up  and  looked  wistfully  at  Henrv ; 
and  finding  now  kindly  he  was  supporting  his 
burning  head,  and  watching  his  wan  counte- 
nance, he  exclainaed,  "  I  cannot  bear  it !"  and 
pushing  off  Henry's  arm,  he  sunk  down  and 
hid  his  face  in  the  bed-clothes;  but  instantly 
after,  starting  up  again,  he  desired  to  know 
how  long  Henry  had  been  at  Mr&  Evans's; 
and  bow  long  he  meant  to  stay,  and  why  he 
came  there  at  all  ? 

To  such  questioDS  from  a  man  in  health, 
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Henry  would  not  have  thought  it  neceseary  to 
give  an  answer ;  but  not  wishing  to  increase 
the  irritation  of  the  sufierer,  he  mildly  said, 
that  he  had  been  at  Mrs.  Evanses  three  months ; 
that  he  came  for  the  sake  of  being  out  of  the 
world ;  and  that  his  stay  was  uncertain. 

While  Henry  said  this,  he  was  mixing  a 
composing  draught,  which,  when  he  had  finish- 
ed speaking,  he  offered  to  the  poor  man*s  lips, 
telling  him  it  would  do  him  good.  But  be 
push^  it  away  from  him ;  and  Dursting  into  a 
sort  of  hysterical  flood  of  tears,  he  exclaimed, 
**No,  no!  not  from  you, — I  will  not  take  it 
from  you, — it  would  choke  nje !" 

"That  is  .unfortunate,**  replied  Henry,  "  as 
Mrs.  Evans  will  not  be  able  to  see  you  perhaps 
lor  many  days,  and  the  surgeon  is  ill ;  therefore, 
if  you  are  afrai(l  of  taking  medicine  from  me, 
I  can  do  you  no  good,  and  had  better  not  come 
again.*' 

**  Not  come  again  !  Oh !  not  come  again ! 
for  mercy's  sake,  come  every  day ;  the  si^ht 
of  you  will  do  me  more  good  than  any  physic.** 

•♦That's  nonsense.*' 

••  No,  no,  no,  no !  it  is  not  nonsense ;  and  I 
conjure  you,"  he  added,  "if  you  have  any  pity 
in  jrou,  to  let  me  see  you  every  day ;  and  then, 
I  will  even  take  poison  to  please  you.  Promise 
me  you  will  come  every  day.** 

"  I  cannot ;  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  me ;  but 
I  will  see  you  every  other  day.** 

•'  And  let  me  hear  from  you,  when  I  don't 
see  you  1" 

Perhaps  so.'* 

"  God  bless  yon  !  Grod  bless  you !  And  he 
will  bless  you ;  it  is  me,  me  alone  whom  he 
will  curse  and  pursue  with  his  vengeance  !'* 

Here  he  really  howled  with  agony;  and 
Henry,  sick  at  heart,  feared  that  though  this 
unhappy  patient  was  insane,  his  insanity  pro- 
ceeded from  a  burthened  conscience.  Still,  he 
recollected  that  even  the  good  in  a  state  of  de- 
rangement accuse  themselves  of  crimes  which 
they  are  incapable  of  committing ;  he,  there- 
fore, suppress^  the  suspicion  as  unjust,  and 
tried  to  soothe  the  mind  of  the  sufierer  by 
dwelling  on  the  mercy  of  the  Being  whom  he 
feared. 

But  the  more  he  tried  to  calm  him,  the  more 
violent  he  became ;  and  all  he  said  was, — "  I 
cannot  bear  it !  —  don't  talk  so  kindly ! — don*t, 
I  cannot  bear  it!**  Then  suddenly  seizing 
Henry*s  arm,  he  said,  "  Do  not  come  anv  more 
at  this  time  of  day — come  in  the  dark  hour — 
come  in  the  dark  hour — I  cannot  bear  that  you 
should  come  in  the  day-li^ht** 

•*  I  must  come  when  it  suits  me  best,"  re- 
plied Henry.  ''But  now  I  must  go;  so  take  the 
draught,  or  never  expect  to  see  me  again." 

The  poor  wretch  then  eagerly  seized  it,  and 
drank  it  off,  And  as  it  was  a  strong  anodyne, 
Henry  knew  the  effect  would  not  be  long  in 
showing  itself;  he  therefore  waited  to  witness 
it;  and  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
agitation  of  the  patient  subside;  and  when 


Henry  left  the  place,  he  seemed  scarcely  con- 
scious of  his  departure. 

There  is  certainly  no  passion  which  so 
wholly  annihilates  attention  to  every  thing 
else  as  the  passion  of  love.  Had  Henry  not 
been  under  its  influence,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  seen  something  uncommon  in  the  manner 
of  this  man,  when  he  saw  him,  and  in  the 
questions  he  asked  him,  and  in  the  words 
which  he  addressed  to  him.  But  so  complete- 
ly were  all  the  busmess  and  all  the  interest  of 
life  now  comprised  to  Henry  in  making  draw- 
ings for  Anna  to  copy ;  in  reading  books,  in 
order  to  select  passages  to  show  her;  in  watch- 
ing for  the  hour  when  he  was  to  be  permitted 
to  see  or  to  walk  with  her;  in  recollecting, 
when  he  left  her,  all  she  said,  and  all  she  look- 
ed,— ^that  he  msensibly  forgot  the  sword  of  the 
law  was  suspended  over  bis  head ;  and  also 
that  he  was  sentenced  to  die,  and  might  yet 
die,  for  a  crime  which  another  (as  yet  undis- 
covered) had  committed.  Nay — what,  if  he 
had  considered  the  subject,  would  have  appear- 
ed still  more  unaccountable  to  himself,  he  was 
now  reconciled  to  what  at  first  appeared  a  ter- 
rible hardship  to  him — separation  from  his  fa- 
mily and  his  fViends,  and  no  intercourse  with 
them  by  letter,  save  "  All  well,"  written  in  the 
inside  of  a  parcel  of  books  and  other  things, 
which  Mr.  Courtnay' sent  every  three  roontlw; 
and  sometimes  a  cold  guarded  letter,  which  he 
trusted  b^  the  post ;  in  which,  occasionally,  a 
few  cautious  lines  were  written  by  his  father's 
hand.  So  properly  careful  were  they,  lest 
they  should  givp  any  clue  to  discover  Henry's 
retreat,  as  Bradford  and  his  son  had  solemnly 
sworn  the^  would  never  rest  till  they  had  dis- 
covered him. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  Hen- 
ry Woodville's  family  and  friends,  to  know 
that  he  had  found  in  the  lojs  of  a  first  and  still 
increasing  attachment,  oblivion  for  every  care, 
and  a  sunshine  for  every  prospect;  and  that 
even  separation  from  them  had  ceased  to  be  a 
misery. 

When  Henry  saw  Mrs.  Evans  again,  he  told 
her  that  he  wondered  shb  had  not  informed 
him  that  he  was  going  to  visit  a  madman,  or, 
at  least,  a  roan  in  a  delirium. 

•*  Dear  me !"  she  replied,  the  poor  soul  is 
no  more  mad  than  I  am ;  to  the  best  of  my  be- 
lief, he  is  only  a  poor  moped  sinner." 

"He  is  more  like  a  raving  lunatic,"  said 
Henry,  "and  as  suspicious  as  those  persons 
generally  are ;  for  he  was  afraid  to  take  medi- 
cine from  me,  and  ashed  me  many  questions  of 
who  I  was,  and  why  I  came ;  and  then,  strange 
to  say,  he  insisted  on  my  coming  to  see  him 
every  day,  but  not  to  come  till  dark." 

"  Well,  I  can  only  say  he  was  not  mad  when 
I  saw  him,"  replied  the  good  woman ;  and  the 
conversation  dropped. 

The  next  day  Henry  was  too  much  engaged 
even  to  think  of  his  poor  patient,  as  he  was  to 
spend  the  rooming  at  Mrs.  Evans's,  in  looking 
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over  both  Anna  and  her  mother,  who  had  late- 
ly wisely  choeen  to  take  lessons  herself,  while 
they  copied  some  sketches  of  his  from  the 
Wye,  which  they  wished  to  take  away  with 
them ;  and  after  dining  with  them  he  was  to 
accompany  them  to  the  beautiful  walks  about 
Piercefield,  which,  at  that  time  of  day,  could 
boast  little  except  tlie  beauties  of  nature. 

It  was  late  wnen  they  came  in  sight  of  their 
own  habitation.  But  before  they  reached  it,  a 
wretched-looking  being  suddenly  started  up 
from  the  grass  along  which  he  had  thrown 
himself,  and  running  up  to  Henry,  said,  Why 
have  you  not  been  to  see  mel  and  if  you  could 
not  come,  why  did  you  not  send  ?  I  have  been 
so  wretched !  and  Goody  Evans  said  she  did 
not  know  where  you  were  gone.  But  now  I 
see  you,  and  I  am  so  glad  !** 

My  good  man,*^  cried  Henry,  kmdly,  (while 
the  ladies  listened  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and 
pity  to  the  wild  wan  being  before  them,) — I 
could  not  come  to  you,  and  I  forgot  to  send ; 
but  do  go  home  now  the  air  is  growing  chill, 
.and  I  really  will  see  you  to-morrow.'* 

•*  A  V,  to-morrow  evening/'  he  replied ;  •*  and 
I  shall  expect  you." 

So  saying,  he  walked  away  with  irregular 
and  uncertain  steps;  leaving  Mrs.  Vincent 
and  Anna  convinced,  as  well  as  Henry,  of  his 
derangement  And  Anna  could  not  help  say- 
ing, she  thought  he  ought  to  be  careful  how  he 
trusted  himself  alone  with  him. 

The  next  evening,  before  he  took  his  accus- 
tomed walk,  (which  always  ended  in  meeting 
the  ladies  on  the  banks,  if  he  was  not  invited 
to  walk  with  them,)  Henry  went  to  visit  the 
invalid. 

"So  you  are  come,  are  youl"  said  he; 
"thank  God!" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Henry,  full  of  pity  for  the 
forlorn  state  of  the  being  before  him,  who  was 
lefl  without  any  attendant  but  a  niece,  a  child 
of  twelve  years  okJ;  "yes,  I  am  come;  and  I 
hope  to  make  your  condition  more  comfortable, 
if  money  can  do  it,  and  what  money  can  pur- 
chase. See,  I  have  brought  you  a  pillow," 
said  he,  taking  a  basket  from  a  little  boy  who 
followed  him ;  "  and  here  are  some  provisions 
for  you ;  and  as  your  fever  makes  you  chilly  I 
see,  a't  times,  I  have  ordered  yoo  some  coals. 
And—" 

Here  Henry  was  forced  to  cease  speaking, 
by  the  violent  emotion  of  the  wretched  man, 
expressed  by  convulsive  sobs,  by  the  clenching 
of  his  bony  Usts,  and  by  every  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  a  soul  in  agony. 

"  Leave  me !  leave  me !"  be  at  length  ex- 
claimed ;  "  I  cannot  bear  it  Pray  go —  I  am 
unworthy  such  goodness — pray  go !  kh*  mercy's 
sake,  go !  But  be  sure  to  let  me  see  you  to- 
morrow, and  every  day,  or  I  shall  go  dis- 
tracted." 

Henry  at  first  hesitated  what  to  da  But  he 
repeated  his  prayers  for  bis  absence  so  urgent- 
ly, that  at  length  he  complied ;  after  having 
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put  the  pillow  under  the  poor  man's  head,  who^ 
as  he  did  so,  caught  his  hand  suddenly  to  his 
lips,  and  then  motioned  him  to  the  door. 

Henry  could  not  go  to  him  the  next  day ; 
but  he  sent  a  message  to  know  how  he  did ; 
and  the  answer  was,  "  All  the  better  for  the 
message." 

The  next  time  and  several  times  after  that 
when  he  visited  him,  Henry  found  him  quite 
composed,  though  evidently  depressed; — and 
from  the  questions  which  he  now  put  to  him,  he 
was  convinced  that  his  conscience  was  really 
burthened  by  some  serious  offence;  and  be 
urged  him  to  send  for  the  minister  of  the  parish 
to  pray  with  him,  and  give  him  that  spiritual 
consolation  which  he  seemed  desirous  of. 

"No,  no;  the  minister,"  he  replied,  "is  too 

S'eat  a  sinner  himself  to  speak  comfort  to  me. 
ne  word  of  kindness,  and  one  *  God  bless  you' 
from  you,  do  me  more  good  than  he  could  do 
me.  And  when  you  read  the  bible  to  me,  and 
show  me  that  the  penitent  sinner  may  be  saved, 
why  then  I  feel  comforted — and  then  I  think  I 
can  do  any  thing  to  save—" 

Here  he  agam  fell  into  a  violent  agony  of 
tears;  out  of  which,  when  he  recovered,  bis 
first  words  were — "Fray,  pray  let  me  never 
be  a  day  without  seeing  or  hearing  from  you !" 

Henry  would  not  promise  to  comply  with 
this  request  But  so  natural  is  it  to  the  be- 
nevolent to  enjoy  the  power  of  comforting  the 
wretched  being  who  bangs  on  them  for  com- 
fort, that  no  promise  could  have  bound  Henry 
more  strongly  to  a  daily  visit  to  the  sick  man's 
hut,  than  the  consciousness  that  his  presence 
spoke  peace  to  the  soul  of  the  sinner ; — nor  did 
a  day  pass  without  his  performance  of  all  the 
duties  of  Christian  charity  to  this  miserable 
and  forlorn  being. 

During  one  of  his  visits  he  found  a  very  un- 
welcome witness  of  his  kindness ;  for  the  aban- 
doned wife  of  the  man  was  returned,  and,  in 
Henry's  presence,  cursed  him  for  a  cowardly, 
canting,  snivelling  scoundrel.  Nor  did  Henry'» 
presence  seem  any  restraint  on  her,  for  she 
was  fortified  by  liquor  against  the  fear  of  any 
one. 

At  the  next  visit  she  was  even  more  dis- 
gusting to  him ;  for  as  he  came  at  an  earlier 
hour,  and  the  setting  sun  shone  brightly  on  bis 
countenance,  the  woman  (who  was  more  in- 
toxicated than  she  was  the  day  before)  met 
him  at  the  door,  and  exclaiming,  "  bless  your 
beautiful  fitce!"  threw  her  arms  round  him, 
and  attempted  to  kiss  him. 

With  disgust  and  abhorrence  too  strong  to 
be  concealed,  Henrv  threw  the  offender  from 
him,  who  staggered  up  the  valley,  muttering 
curses  on  him. 

Her  husband,  who  had  witnessed  this  scene,, 
now  broke  out  into  self-congratulations  that 
the  drunken  creature  was  gone  to  Chepstow^ 
and  would  not  return  for  a  day  or  twa 

However,  she  returned  about  noon  the  day 
after,  and  was  present  when  Henry  was  sent 
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for  by  Mrs.  Evans,  to  exert  bis  influence  over 
his  poor  charge.  She  had  gone  to  visit  him, 
with  the  surgeon,  who  was  now  able  to  attend ; 
and  he  had  insisted  on  bleedin?  him.  But  the 
man  would  not  consent— declaring  he  hated 
the  sight  of  blood — that  he  had  seen  enough 
of  it;  —  and  he  raved  so  violently  that  Mrs. 
Evans  wished  to  try  what  eflect  Henry's  pre- 
eence  would  have  on  him. 

Accordingly,  she  sent  for  him,  and  he  came. 
But  neither  his  soothings  and  entreaties,  nor 
the  wife's  execrations,  could  prevail  on  the  re- 
fractory patient ; — he  declared  the  sight  of  the 
blood  would  kill  him ;  and  the  point  was  given 
up. 

Henry  meanwhile  could  not  help  remarking 
the  attention  with  which  the  sufferer's  wife 
regarded  him, — turning  aside  while  she  did  so, 
to  look  at  something  which  she  held  in  her 
hand, — and  looking  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  great  malignity. 

The  following  evening  Henry  was  to  ac- 
company Mrs.  Vincent  and  her  daughter  in  a 
walk  along  the  banks  of  the  river;  and  as 
Anna  meant  to  gather  some  wild  flowers,  in- 
tending to  paint  them,  she  had  provided  her- 
'Belf  with  an  old  newspaper  to  wrap  them  up  in. 

As  she  was  unfolding  it,  assisted  by  Henry, 
who  luckily  for  him  st«)d  with  his  back  to  the 
li^ht,  which  was  now  growing  fainter  and 
famter,  —  his  own  name  caught  his  eye ;  and 
he  saw  that  it  was  a  detail  of  his  escape. 

Anna  saw  it,  too,  and  exclaimed,  O  dear ! 
I  am  sorry  I  brought  this  paper,  for  I  meant  to 
keep  it  It  is  that,  mj  dear  tnother,  which 
contains  the  account  of*^  that  poor  yoans  man 
Henry  Woodville*s  escape  from  prison.*" 

"Does  itl"  replied  Mrs.  Vincent  "Ay,  I 
remember  what  a  great  interest  you  always 
took  in  that  unhappy  person — for  you  never 
believed  him  guilty,  you  know." 

"  No,  nor  ever  can,"  said  Anna,  eagerly. 

Henry's  hand  now  shook  so  violently,  that 
he  dropped  the  paper  with  the  flowers  which 
he  was  holding  for  Anna ;  and  this  accident 
Rot  only  gave  him  an  excuse  for  stooping  down 
to  pick  them  np  again,  but,  as  he  felt  himself 
excessively  faint,  Uie  attitude  of  stooping  ac- 
counted for  his  being  forced  to  lie  down  to  re- 
cover, as  he  said,  the  giddiness  that  seized 
him. 

"  That  proceeds  from  stooping  so  long  and 
so  low,  after  a  hot  and  fatiguing  walk,  Mr. 
Oranville,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  kindly;  "when 
we  get  home,  I  shall  insist  on  prescribing  some 
wine  for  you." 

Anna  said  nothing;  but  her  cheek  was  as 
pale  as  Henry's,  who  now,  however,  recovered 
sufficiently  to  proceed  on  their  return. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  in  order  to  take 
Henry's  attention  from  himself  by  engaging  it 
on  an  interesting  subject;  "I  never  rememoer 
to  have  felt  so  much  interest  in  any  trial,  as  I 
did  in  that  of  young  Woodville.  I  had  heard 
my  acquaintance,  Mr.  Courtnay,  speak  so  well 


of  him,  that  I  wished  him  to  be  acquitted.  But 
he  was  found  guilty ;  and  really,  in  my  opinion, 
on  incontrovertible  evidence.  What  do  you 
think,  Mr.  Granville — for  1  conclude  you  read 
the  trial  f" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  he  replied  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
"I  have  read  it;  and  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  the  strongest  I  ever  saw." 
"  There,  Anna,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent 
"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  own  it  is  very  strong ; 
but  I  have  seen  as  strong,  and  yet  the  inno- 
cence of  the 'poor  creature  who  has  been  hanged 
in  consequence  of  it,  has  been  proved  at  last 
But  indeed,  dear  mother,  Mr.  Granville  has 
not  yet  said  he  thinks  poor  Henry  Woodville 
guilty." 

"  No,"  said  Henry  firmly,  yet  in  an  impeded 
tone,  "  I  never  can  say  it;  for  I  am  sure  Henry 
Woodville  is  as  innocent  as  you  are  of  the 
crime  imputed  to  him." 

"There,  there — do  you  hear  thati"  cried 
Anna,  triumphantly.  "  Oh,  how  I  rejoice  that 
he  escaped !  And  you  know,  mamma,  I  always 
said  I  wished  we  had  known  him,  and  he  had 
fled  to  us  for  shelter;  for  in  our  last  house  we 
could  have  concealed  him  so  well !" 

"  Perhaps  so— but  we  should  not  have  con- 
cealed him,  I  believe.  I  could  not  have  thought 
it  right  to  have  interfered  in  such  a  manner 
with  the  execution  of  justice." 

"  Of  justice !  But  are  you  sure  it  was  jus- 
tice, mamma?" 

"Yes — I  fear  it  was;  and  under  those  cir- 
cumstances I  should  not  have  thought  myself 
justified  in  holding  any  communication  what- 
ever with  the  culprit" 

"  Culprit !"  cried  Anna—"  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  you  call  him  so;  and  I  earnestly  hope, 
wherever  he  is,  he  will  never  be  discovered ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  one  day  or  other 
his  innocence  will  be  made  manifest  Do  not 
you  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Granville  T" 

"  I  earnestly  hope  and  even  trust  it  will," 
replied  Henry,  in  a  faint  voice,  the  tone  of 
which  was  so  touching,  and  he  seemed  to 
speak  with  such  feeling,  that  Anna  turned  to- 
wards him,  and  said  just  as  they  reached  Mrs. 
Vincent's  door — **  Dear  me !  perhaps  you  know 
Mr.  Henry  Woodville  1  If  so,  what  pain  have 
we  given  you !" 

Henry  pressed  her  hand,  but  did  not  reply ; 
and  they  entered  the  house. 

Mrs.  Vincent,  as  it  was  now  dark,  called  for 
a  candle;  and  having  gone  in  search  of  wine, 
brought  Henry  a  glass,  which  he  drank  with  a 
shaking  hand ;  but  he  did  not  offer  to  sit  down, 
though  he  was  engaged  to  supper,  and  the 
supper  was  ready. 

"  Why  do  you  not  mi  down,  Mr.  Granville  T" 
said  Mrs.  Vincent;  "you  do  not  seem  fit  to 
stand ;"  while  Anna  gazed  on  bis  altered  coun- 
tenance with  tearful  eyes. 

"  I  am  still  less  fit  to  sit  in  your  presence, 
madam,"  replied  Henry,  with  an  assumed  man- 
ner, though  in  a  trembling  voice ;  "  nor,  unau- 
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thorized  by  you,  madam,  will  I  ever  appear 
before  you  again ; — in  me  you  behold  that  un- 
fortunate person,  whom  though  you  pity  you 
condemn — for  I  am  Henry  WoodviUe!'^ 

As  he  said  this  he  leaned  nearly  fainting 
against  the  door ;  and  Anna,  impelled  by  a  va- 
riety of  feelings,  was  springing  towards  him, 
but  was  checked  by  a  severe  glance  from  her 
mother,  who,  notwithstanding,  was  so  over- 
come with  the  discovery,  and  the  involuntary 
compassion  and  well-motived  regard  which  she 
felt  towards  Henry,  not  only  as  a  companion, 
but  as  the  preserver  of  her  life,  that  she  could 
not  speak  lor  some  minutes.  But  rising  sud- 
denly, she  took  Henry*8  arm,  and  with  gentle 
force  led  him  to  a  seat 

The  action  said  much,  and  Henry  felt  com- 
forted. She  then  reseated  herself;  and  lean- 
ing her  head  on  her  weeping  daughter*s  shoul- 
der, burst  into  tears. 

When  she  recovered,  she  said,  "I  little 
thought  any  thing  could  have  weakened  my 
conviction  of  the  guilt  of  Henry  Woodville. 
But,  such  has  been  your  conduct  since  we 
knew  you,  and  such  is  the  evidence  in  your 
favour,  borne  by  your  countenance  and  man- 
ner, that  I  own  to  you,  dear  unhappy  young 
man,  that  my  belief  is  shaken.  I  can  only  add, 
that  I  wish  to  hear  the  whole  story  from  your- 
self, when  you  are  able  to  relate  it  I*' 

**  I  am  able  now,"  he  replied ;  **  and  before 
we  part,  you  shall  know  all  my  presumption, 
and  all  my  misery." 

The  story  was  long,  for  Henry  began  with 
bis  first  seein?  Anna;  and  the  whole  detail  of 
his  love,  and  his  hopes,  and  his  wishes ;  and 
when  he  owned  with  manly  openness,  but  with 
becoming  modesty,  that  he  delayed  to  attend 
to  the  interests  of  his  love,  in  order  to  forward 
the  honourable  plans  of  his  honourable  father, 
Mrs.  Vincent's  parental  heart  yearned  towards 
the  pious  child;  and  she  felt  it  must  be  nearly 
impossible  for  such  a  being  to  be  a  murderer. 

Anna,  meanwhile,  hid  her  blushing  face  on 
the  table ;  but  insensibly  she  drew  her  chair 
nearer  to  Henry's;  and  before  he  had  finished 
his  narration,  it  was  on  the  back  of  Henry's 
chair  that  her  arm  and  her  head  reposed. 

To  be  brief — Henry's  story  had  such  an 
effect  on  Mrs.  Vincent,  that  she  assured  him 
she  was  nearly  if  not  quite  convinced  of  his 
innocence.  And,"  added  she,  •*  if  the  wretch- 
ed man  fell  by  your  hand,  I  am  sure  it  was 
while  you  were  so  intoxicated  as  not  to  know 
what  you  did,  or  to  remember  it  the  next  day. 
And,  really,  if  you  did  not,  who  did,  do  you 
think,  destroy  him  1  Do  you  think  he  killed 
himself!" 

^*No;  but  I  have  strong  suspicions  that  one 
of  the  waiters,  who  saw  him  display  his  gold, 
did  it ;  and  then  was  frightened  away  before 
he  had  secured  the  money." 

^  Yes,"  said  Anna,  eagerly,  "  if  I  had  been 
your  counsel,  I  would  have  examined  and 
cross-examined  pretty  severely  that  witness. 


one  of  the  waiters,  whose  name  I  forget,  who 
wore  a  shade  over  his  eyes ;  and  I  would  have 
tried  to  find  out  how  long  his  eyes  had  been 
inflamed." 

Henry  owned  that  he  had  since  regretted 
Tomms  had  been  the  only  waiter  closely  ex- 
amined, because  he  was  the  only  one  sus- 
pected. 

When  Henry  rose  to  tajce  leave,  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent, whose  journey  had  been  delayed  ten 
days  longer  than  she  expected,  by  unforeseen 
occurrences,  now  told  him  that  she  hoped  he 
would  not  think  her  unkind,  if  she  lefl  her 
present  residence  on  the  following  Monday, 
never  to  return ;  as,  though  a  union  with  him 
under  other  circumstances  would  gratify  her 
dearest  wishes  for  her  daughter,  at  present  he 
must  feel  that,  as  a  mother,  it  was  her  duty  to 
suspend  all  intercourse  between  them. 

"  This  is  Friday,"  added  Mrs.  Vincent.  *•  On 
Monday  I  shall  be  ready  to  set  off;  and  on 
Sunday  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you ;  but  it  must 
be  for  the  last  time,  unless  the  situation  of 
things  changes." 

From  this  decision  Henry's  heart  might  ap- 
peal, but  his  judgment  could  not ;  and  as  Anna, 
with  an  ingenuousness  which  endeared  her 
the  more  to  him,  had  owned  that  were  he  in 
a  situation  to  ask  her  hand,  it  should  without 
any  hesitation  be  his,  he  felt  happier  than  he 
could  have  expected  to  be,  when  he  returned 
to  his  home.  But  then  he  was  relieved  by  the 
consciousness  that  disguise  and  concealment, 
to  which  till  now  he  had  been  a  stranger  and 
an  enemy,  no  longer  burdened  his  mind ;  and 
he  had  also  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
that  in  discovering  who  he  was,  at  the  risk  of 
being  forbidden  the  house  of  Mrs.  Vincent,  he 
had  made  an  honourable  sacrifice  of  his  hap- 
piness to  his  integrity. 

In  the  morning,  however,  when  he  rose,  he 
remembered  with  aeony  that  he  could  no  longer 
pay  his  accustomed  visits,  or  take  his  accus- 
tomed walk ;  and  his  spirits  were  so  depressed, 
that  he  said  to  himself,  **  I  will  not  go  out  to- 
day." But  though  he  was  not  conscious  of  it, 
the  probable  reason  why  he  resolved  to  stay 
within  was,  that  he  might  wat^h  for  a  sight  of 
Anna,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  catch  a  look 
from  her  in  return. 

Nor  did  he,  during  that  day,  oflen  leave  the 
window  of  his  apartment ;  consequently  he  did 
not  visit  the  poor  invalid ;  but  Mra  Evans  did, 
and  promised  to  excuse  his  not  coming. 

The  whole  of  the  morrow  (which  was  Sa- 
turday) Henry  passed  within,  partly  from  the 
wish  of  watching  for  Anna,  and  partly  from 
indisposition ;  and  as  he  concluded  Mrs.  Evans 
would  visit  the  invalid,  he  omitted  to  send  him 
a  message,  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
done. 

But  Mrs.  Evans  did  not  visit  him ;  and  when 
Henry,  certain  he  could  no  longer  expect  to 
see  Anna  at  her  door  or  window,  was  content- 
ed to  close  his  curtains,  and  throw  himself  on 
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the  sofa,  to  gain,  if  possible,  a  little  sleep,  in 
the  dark  hour, — he  was  suddenly  disturbed  by 
the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Evans,  who  begged  he 
would  come  down  stairs  directly,  to  pacify  the 
poor  sick  man  James,  who  was  below,  insist- 
ing on  seeing  him,  and  declaring,  if  he  did  not 
see  him,  he  should  conclude  some  mischief 
had  happened  to  him. 

Henry  instantly  rose  and  went  down  to  him. 
At  sight  of  him  the  wretched  man  clasped 
his  hands  in  a  transport  of  joy,  and  uttering 
Thank  God !  thank  God  r  left  the  house 
before  Henry  could  put  a  single  question  to 
him. 

Henry  had  passed  so  sleepless  a  night,  that 
he  had  only  just  breakfasted  when  the  bell 
now  rung  ror  church ;  and  as  Mrs.  Vincent 
had  promised  to  receive  him  at  her  house  on 
the  Sunday,  Henry  did  not  scruple  to  go  to 
public  worship,  though  sure  to  meet  her  and 
Anna  there ;  painful  mdeed  it  would  have  been 
to  him  to  give  up  this  last  opportunity  of  wor- 
shipping with  the  beloved  of  his  heart 

To  church  then  Henry  directed  his  stepcu 
In  the  porch  he  saw  the  odious  wife  of  James, 
who  met  him  without  any  other  notice  than  a 
malignant  look,  whose  marked  meaning  he 
could  not  understand,  and  who  snapped  her 
fingers  with  a  sort  of  triumphant  contempt  as 
he  passed  her. 

After  service  was  begun,  two  odd-looking 
men,,  strangers,  entered  the  aisle ;  and  as  they 
were  at  a  loss  for  a  pew,  Henry  courteously 
opened  the  door  of  that  which  he  occupied. 
They  accepted  the  ofler;  and.  it  was  not  long 
before  they  embarrassed  him  by  the  earnest 
and  examining  manner  in  which  they  regarded 
him. 

Henry  soon  discovered  that  they  had  no 
prayer-books ;  he  therefore  lent  them  his ;  but 
ne  saw  that  they  were  incapable  of  using  it, 
and  was  convinced  that  the^  were  not  frequent 
in  their  attendance  on  public  worship — at  least 
not  in  a  church.  They  might  indeed  be  sec- 
taries; hut  they  wanted  the  serious  and  devout 
demeanour  of  persons  belonging  to  any  set  of 
worshippers; — and  fears,  painful  fears  for  him- 
self, took  possession  of  his  mind. 

But  he  nad  power  to  recommend  himself  in 
the  secret  depths  of  his  oppressed  heart  to  the 
God  of  his  salvation;  and  when  church  was 
over,  he  felt  himself  armed  against  whatever 
evil  might  betide  him. 

When  church  was  over,  he  stopped  in  the 
aisle  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Vincent  and  Anna,  whose 
eye,  like  his  own,  watched  the  motions  of 
these  odd-looking  men,  and  saw  with  alarm 
that  they  followed  close  at  the  heels  of  Henry. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  church  porch  the 
men  passed  him;  then,  turning  suddenly 
arouna,  they  each  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and 
showed  their  warrant  to  arrest  him  in  the 
king's  name. 

**  Whom  do  you  take  me  fori**  asked  Henry. 
For  Henry  Woodville— a  prisoner  escaped 


from  Abingdon  jail,  and  condemned  to  die  for 
murder." 

"I  am  Henry  Woodville,"  he  replied,  "and 
I  surrender  myself.  But  of  the  murder  for 
which  I  must  suffer,  take  notice,  all  who  are 
here  present,  that  I  am  as  innocent  as  you  are.** 

"  Come,  come — that  is  cant  we  are  used  to,** 
replied  one  of  the  men. 

We  have  a  cart  waiting  for  us,  and  to  it 
you  must  ga** 

During  this  time  Henry  had,  not  dared  to 
look  towards  Mrs.  Vincent  and  Anna;  but 
now,  in  an  agony  which  words  would  ill  en- 
deavour to  paint,  he  turned  round  to  bid  them  a 
last  farewell,  and  saw  the  latter  lying  insensi- 
ble in  the  arms  of  her  agitated  mother. 

He  therefore  disengi^fed  himself  from  the 
men,  who  were  just  preparing  to  handcuff 
him ;  and  seizing  the  hand  of  the  unconscious 
girl,  pressed  it  again  and  again  to  his  lips. 

**  You  had  better  be  out  of  sight  when  she 
revives,  my  dear  Henry,**  faltered  out  Mrsi 
Vincent;  "so  farewell!  God  bless  you  and 
support  you  !** 

Anna  now  gave  signs  of  returning  life ;  and 
Henry  being  again  seized  by  the  impatient 
men,  who  were  runners  from  Abingdon,  kissed 
her  cold  hand,  and  that  of  her  nearly  fainting 
mother,  and  disappeared. 

When  they  reached  the  cart,  be  found  feU 
ten  were  provided  for  his  legs;  and  when 
ironed,  he  was  seated  between  the  two  men, 
and  in  that  manner  conveyed  across  the  Severn 
in  the  packet  boat,  on  the  road  to  the  jail 
whence  he  had  escaped,  leaving  the  mother 
and  daughter  in  a  state  of  mind  more  easy  to 
imagine  than  to  describe.  But  both  had  some 
consolation  in  the  consciousness  that  they  had 
assured  him  they  did  not  believe  him  ffuilty 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  now  only  too 
sure  to  suffer. 

When  evening  came,  the  poor  invalid,  as 
usual,  was  anxiously  expecting  to  see  Henry; 
as  he  never  failed  to  visit  him  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  and  read  to  him  the  prayers  for  the 
day. 

^ut  he  expected  and  listened  for  him  in 
vain;  and,  though  scarcely  able  to  walk  or 
even  to  sit  up,  he  was  on  the  point  of  rising 
and  setting  off  in  search  of  him,  when  his  wife, 
half  intoxicated  and  with  a  countenance  of 
malicious  triumph,  entered  the  hut 

"  Do  you  see  Mr.  Granville  coming  1**  asked 
the  poor  man. 

" Mr. Granville  indeed!**  replied  the  term- 
agant ;  "  that  canting  hypocrite,  that  has  made 
such  a  whining,  praying,  chicken  hearted 
wretch  of  you  !  No— I  do  not  see  him  coming; 
and  you  will  never  see  him  again  !** 

",  Not  see  him  again !  What  do  you  mean  ?** 

"  I  mean  that  I  have  got  some  good  out  of 
the  fellow  at  last ;  for  I  found  out  who  he  was. 
Why  do  you  tremble  and  look  so  wildly,  before 
you  know  what  I  have  to  tell  you  ?** 

The  wretched  man  replied  not;  and  she 
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went  on  to  say,  Yea  —  I  found  out  that  he 
must,  by  the  description,  be  that  Henry  Wood- 
ville  escaped  from  Abingdon  jail.  And  so  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  prison,  and  they  have  sent 
two  men  who  have  carried  him  off ;  and  I  shall 
have  the  reward-* and  he  will  be  hanged. 
Yes — I  have  done  for  him  !** 

*•  Then  you  have  done  also  for  me !"  groan- 
ed out  the  wretched  man.  **Gone !  taken !  car- 
ried back  to  prison,  and  to  be  hanged  for  ! 

He  hanged,  —  he!  —  so  kind,  so  generous 
to  !»» 

Here  he  fell  back  on  the  pillow  Henry  had 
given  him,  in  wild  and  inarticulate  bursts  of 
sorrow ;  while  his  wife,  declaring  he  was  very 
bad  company,  left  him  to  solitude  and  to  woe. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  he  rose  and  dress- 
ed himself,  the  firm  and  virtuous  determina- 
tion of  his  mind  giving  a  sort  of  preternatural 
strength  to  his  feeble  and  fevered  frame.  He 
then  hastened  to  the  ferry  as  fast  as  his  trem- 
bling limbs  could  let  him ;  and  he  reached  it 

i'ust  as  the  second  passage-boat  was  going  00*; 
le  entered  it,  and  was  soon  landed  on  the  op- 
posite side. 

But  how  was  he  to  pursue  his  journey! 
And  while  deliberating  on  what  he  had  best 
do,  a  man  in  a  cart,  drawn  by  a  swid  horse, 
passed  him,  and,  seeing  his  pale  and  a\ck\j  ap- 
pearance, asked  him  if  he  should  give  him  a 
cast.  Gladl]^  the  poor  wretch  accepted  it,  and 
soon  found  himselr  some  miles  beyond  Bristol, 
on  his  road  to  Abingdon ;  but  as  he  went  along 
he  talked  so  strangely,  accusing  himself  in  so 
forcible  a  manner  of  a  terrible  crime,  that  the 
driver,  thinking  he  was  mad,  made  a  pretence 
to  get  him  out  of  the  cart,  and  left  him  on  the 
road. 

This  really  brought  on  the  delirium  which  was 
only  in  appearance  before ;  -and  he  was  taken 
up  on  the  road  raving  and  exhausted,  and  car- 
ried to  an  inn  near  the  place  where  he  was 
found. 

There,  when  he  came  a  little  to  himself,  he 
begged  for  mercy *s  sake  they  would  send  aAer 
Henry- Woodville  and  the  men  who  were  con- 
veying him  to  prison,  declaring  that  he  him$df 
committed  the  murder  for  which  he  was  to  suf- 
fer ;  and  being  exhausted  in  uttering  this  de- 
claration (which  .the  bystanders  attributed  to 
delirium,  and  forced  him  to  take  a  composing 
draught  to  assuage  the  frenzy,)  he  sank  down 
exhausted,  and  fell  into  a  sleep  which  lasted 
some  hours. 

When  he  awoke, — and  he  awoke  quite  calm 
and  collected, — he  asked  if  they  had  sent  afler 
Henry  Woodville  and  his  jailors,  as  he  bade 
them.  And  on  hearing  that  they  had  not  done 
so,  (because  they  fancied  he  only  spoke  in  de- 
lirium,) he  jumped  off  the  bed  on  which  the^ 
had  laid  him,  in  an  agony  of  mind  which  it 
was  terrible  to  witness;  and  rushing  down 
stairs,  conjured  some  one,  for  the  love  of  God, 
to  set  off  instantly  for  Abingdon. 

At  the  door  stood  a  gentleman's  carriage, 


and  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  belonged ;  and 
he  was  at  that  moment  giving  orders  to  have 
four  horses  put  to  directly,  as  he  was  on  his 
road  to  London ;  and  he  heard  the  waiter  say, 
"Four  horses  directly  for  the  high-sheriff  of 
Berkshire.'* 

Everett  (for  it  was  he,  as  my  readers  have 
long  discovered,)  looked  earnestly  in  Mr. 
Irwin's  face,  as  he  turned  roond ;  and  embol- 
dened by  the  look  of  benevolent  pity  with 
which  that  gentleman  surveyed  him,  he  seized 
his  arm,  and  begged  to  speak  to  him  alone. 

He  instantly  complied  with  his  request; 
when  Everett,  fiilling  on  his  knees,  as  soon  as 
the  door  was  closed,  exclaimed,  —  ^You  see 
before  you  a  murderer !  and  an  innocent  man 
will  suffer  for  my  crime,  unless  I  get  to  Abing- 
don time  enough  to  prevent  it !  For  mercy  8 
sake,  then,  let  me  go  on  the  top  of  your  car- 
riage; and  give  me  the  means  to  get  on  as 
fast  as  possible !  O  grant  the  prayer  of  a  pen- 
itent sinner,  and  let  not  an  angel,»as  he  is,  die 
for  such  a  devil  as  I  am  !" 

The  look,  the  tone,  the  manner  of  the  plead- 
er bore  such  strong  testimony  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  asserted,  Uiat  Mr.  Irwin  hesitated  not 
a  moment  what  conduct  to  pursue ;  and  lucky 
was  it  that  he  addressed  himself  to  a  man  who 
never  saw  misery  but  he  was  impatient  to  re- 
lieve it,  nor  wrong  that  he  was  not  eager  to 
redress. 

In  a  few  minutes,  therefore,  Mr.  Irwin  was 
in  his  chariot,  with  Everett  by  his  side.  He 
had  the  precaution  (believing  the  wretched 
criminal  bad  a  very  short  time  to  live)  to  take 
with  him  pencil  and  paper  in  the  carriage; 
and  as  they  went  along  he  took  down  Cvej-ett's 
deposition,  interlarded  as  it  was  with  expres- 
sions of  grateful  affection  for  Henry ;  who  little 
thought  that,  while  he  was  trying  to  soothe  the 
misery  of  a  distressed  fellow-creature,  he  was 
befriending  the  man  who  had  most  injured  him, 
and  was  thereby  preparing  the  way  for  his 
own  restoration  to  reputation,  if  not  to  life. 

I  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Irwin  resolved  to 
carry  Everett  the  whole  way  to  Abingdon,  nor 
that  by  the  time  Everett's  tale  was  told,  he 
was  as  much  interested  for  Henry  as  Everett 
himself,  and  as  painfully  impatient  to  reach 
Abingdon ;  especially  as  they  found  on  inquiry 
that  the  runners  from  Abingdon  jail  and  their 
prisoner  had  nearly  a  day  the  start  of  them. 

And  though  they  travelled  all  that  night, 
the  heavy  rains  which  fell  the  preceding  day, 
together  with  their  inability  to  procure  fresh 
horses  when  they  most  wanted  them,  delayed 
them  so  much,  that  Mr.  Irwin  was  at  last 
forced  to  seek  for  a  fleet  horse,  if  such  a  one 
could  be  procured,  to  carr^  an  order  for  him 
to  suspend  the  execution  till  he  arrived.  But 
he  found  the  attempt  was  vain. 

Henry,  meanwhile,  on  his  arrival  at  Abing- 
don was  informed  that  the  sheriff  of  the  town 
had  resolved  the  execution  should  take  place 
as  8000  as  possible ;  for  he  was  a  relation  and 
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Iriend  of  Bradford's,  and  conseqaently  was 
eager  for  the  punishment  of  the  murderer  of 
his  cousin. 

At  first  Henry*i  feelings  were  so  obtunded 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  shock  which  he  had 
experienced,  that  he  mistook  despair  for  re- 
signation ;  but  now  that  he  saw  the  hour  of 
his  fate  rapidl3r  dnd  really  approaching,  he 
gave  way  to  a  bitterness  of  woe  w6ich  till  now 
was  a  stranger  to  him ;  and  felt  what  an  in- 
crease of  misery  it  was  to  have  to  resign  not 
only  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  life,  but 
the  object  who  was  become  dearer  to  him  than 
life  itself. 

**  And  to  die  without  seeing  any  one  of  the 
objects  most  J)eloved  by  me  —  to  die  without 
seeing  hbr  once  more,  and  without  receiving 
one  farewell  look  or  word  !** 

While  these  regrets  were  uppermost,  he 
resolved  to  petition  for  a  few  days*  respite.  But 
when  he  recollected  what  his  friends  and  his 
father  had  endured  at  their  last  parting,  and 
how  much  Anna  would  endure  on  taking  a 
last  farewell  of  him,  he  suppressed  all  idea  of 
soliciting  so  selfish  an  indulgence;  and  resolv- 
ed to  write  instead  of  endeavouring  to  speak 
his  last  adieus. 

He  did  so,  and  had  scarcely  concluded  them, 
when  he  was  told  that  the  ordinary  waited 
without;  and  that,  as  the  fatal  moment  was 
arrived,  he  must  prepare  for  immediate  execu- 
tion. 

The  high-sheriff  meanwhile,  and  his  nearly 
exhausted  companion,  were  with  jaded  horses 
(no  others  having  been  to  be  procured)  making 
their  way  towards  Abingdon,  through  a  sleep- 
less and  anxious  night  At  length  however, 
in  the  morning,  as  the  clock  struck  nine,  they 
drove  into  the  town,  and  saw  a  crowd  assem- 
bled before  the  gate  of  the  prison. 

•*  O  merciful  Father !  grant  that  we  are  not 
too  late  !*'  cried  Mr.  Irwin ;  while  the  parched 
tongue  of  Everett  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth. 

The  next  moment,  however,  they  saw  the 
executioner  just  preparing  to  do  his  office,  and 
Henry  calmly  submitting  to  it 

*♦  Stop,  stop !"  cried  Mr.  Irwin,  waving  his 
handkerchief  from  the  window,  but  not  yet 
near  enough  to  be  heard ;  and  Everett  as  vain- 
ly shook  his  emaciated  hand  out  on  the  other 
side. 

But  at  length  the  high-sherifTs  livery  was 
seen,  and  his  carriage  recognised ;  and  while 
he  continued  to  wave  his  handkerchiet^  and 
the  horses  to  advance,  the  crowd  hailed  it  as 
a  signal  of  deliverance  to  the  interesting 
criminal ;  and  "  A  reprieve !  —  a  reprieve !  — 
The  high-sheriff !— the  high-sheriff!"  funded 
through  the  throng. 

In  a  moment  they  made  way  for  the  horses, 
and  the  carriage  stopped  by  the  cart 

In  one  moment  more  the  footman  had  let 
down  the  step;  and,  supporting  Everett  under 


the  arm,  Mr.  Irwin  ascended  the  scafibld  with 
him. 

As  soon  as  Henry  saw  Everett  who  stretch- 
ed out  his  arms  imploringly  to  him,  he  came 
forward,  tottering  and  fettered  as  he  was,  to 
meet  him. 

♦*  I — I  murdered  Bradford  !  —  I  am  the  real 
murderer  !'*  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  the  crowd ; 
then  falling  at  Henry's  feet,  he  tried  to  clasp 
his  powerless  arms  around  him ;  and  murmur- 
ing out  Best  of  men,  forgive  me  !**  fell  sense- 
less on  the  ground. 

Henry,  overcome  with  a  variety  of  emo- 
tions, was  unable  to  assist  him,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  all  consciousness  himself.  He  how- 
ever scion  recovered  to  thankfulness  and  to  joy. 
But  no  application  could  restore  the  guilty  but 
penitent  Everett ;  and  they  soon  founid  that  be 
was  gone  for  ever. 

••Thank  God!"  cried  Henry,  as  he  bent 
mournfully  over  him ;  ••  he  died  while  perform- 
ing a  just  and  virtuous  action ;  and  may  it  be 
deemed  an  acceptable  service !" 

There  is  no  power  that  can  in  a  moment  of 
strong  excitement  control  a  multitude;  even 
the  dread  of  personal  danger  is  often  found,  at 
first  insufficient 

It  was  the  case  now.  Mr.  Irwin  having 
come  in  front  of  the  scaffiild,  desired  to  read 
aloud  the  deposition  of  Everett 

He  did  so, — not  omitting  the  unhappy  man*s 
attributing  his  resolution  to  sacrifice  himself 
to  save  Henry*s  life,  to  his  deep  sense  of  the 
gratitude  he  owed  him. 

And  when  he  had  concluded,  the  air,  afler  a 
short  pause  as  it  seemed  of  strong  emotion, 
rang  with  shouts  and  loud  tokens  of  applause 
and  joy. 

Every  thing  needful  having  been  gone 
through,  Mr.  Irwin  led  Henry  to  his  carriage; 
in  which  they  were  both  no  sooner  seated, 
than  the  horses  were  off  in  a  moment ;  and  the 
carriage  and  its  agitated  inmates  were  drag- 
ged in  triumph  to  the  principal  inn  in  the 
town.  Nor  did  that  expression  of  their  feel- 
ings content  them,  but  they  insisted  on  Hen- 
ry s  showing  himself  to  them  at  the  window 
of  the  inn. 

While  he  was  thus  indulging  their  feelings 
at  the  expense  of  his  own,  and  Mr.  Irwin  was 
throwing  money  amongst  them,  meaning  to 
disperse  them,  but  in  reality  making  them 
more  clamorous,  a  post-chaise  drove  up  to  the 
door,  and  a  lady  looked  out  of  the  window. 
At  sight  of  Henry  (pale,  but  evidently  happy, 
bowing  to  the  applauding  multitude,)  she  ut- 
tered a  faint  shriek,  and  withdrew  her  head. 
But  Henry  had  recognised  her,  and  swift  as 
thought  he  was  at  the  door  of  the  carriage ;  in 
a  few  moments  he  had  borne  the  spe^Iess  I 
but  still  consciously  happy  Anna  into  the  house, 
followed  by  her  trembling  but  as  happy  mo- 
ther ;  for  the  appearance  of  Ihings  explained 
itself ;  and  Henry,  if  at  liberty  and  hailed  by 
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the  raultitade,  must  have  been  not  only  inno- 
cent, but  proved  so  beyond  a  doubt 

Why  need  I  longer  prolong  my  narrative  1 
Suffice,  that  Henry^s  happineu,  like  a  snow- 
ball, increased  as  it  went ;  for  while  hastening 
with  Anna  and  her  mother,  as  fast  as  four 
horses  could  carry  them,  on  the  road  to  Lon- 
don, they  met  Mr.  Woodville  and  Mr.  Court- 
nay  on  their  way  to  Abingdon.  And  the  now 
happy  father  pressed,  with  pious  thankfulness, 
to  his  heart  the  son  that  was  lost,  and  was  now 
restored  again. 

Of  this  meeting,  Mr.  Irwin,  who  had  follow- 
ed the  party  in  his  carriage,  was  a  delighted 
and  sympathizing  spectator;  and  when  he 
parted  from  this  group  of  happy  beings,  it  was 
with  mutual  promises  to  meet  again. 

Nor  was  the  consequence  of  Henry's  clear- 
ed reputation,  and  restoration  to  his  family, 
productive  of  the  highest  happiness  in  life  to 
himself  and  Anna  alone.  Mr.  Harcourt,  the 
father  of  his  sister's  lover,  now  gave  a  glad 
consent  to  the  union  of  Elizabeth  Woodville 
to  his  son;  and  the  day  that  united  them, 
united  also  Henry  Woodville  to  Anna  Vin- 
cent 


THE  QUAKER, 

AND  THB 

YOUNG  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Therb  is  nothing,  perhaps,  which  occasions 
so  curious  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  charac- 
ters, as  travelling  in  stage-coaches;  and  per- 
sons meet  there,  whom  the  chances  of  life 
could  not  well  bring  together  in  any  other 
pkce. 

A  very  fine-looking  young  man,  whoso  dress 
bespoke  him  to  be  a  beau  of  the  first  order,  found 
himself  one  day  in  a  stage-coach,  Ute-d-Ute 
with  an  elderly  man  belonging  to  the  people 
called  Friends;  or,  to  speak  in  a  more  intelli- 
gible language  to  my  readers  in  general,  with 
a  plain  quaker,  that  is,  a  quaker  dressed  ac- 
'  cording  to  the  strictest  rules  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belongs. 

It  was  very  soon  evident  to  the  quaker,  that 
his  young  companion  was  unhappy;  and  as 
benevolence  was  a  leading  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter, he  wished,  no  doubt,  as  Sterne  says,  that 
it  was  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Esdras, 
and  that  he  could  have  said  to  him,  **  Brother, 
what  aileth  thee,  and  wherefore  art  thou  dis- 
quieted 1" 

But  the  common  usages  of  society  forbade 
him  thus  to  speak.  However,  all  he  could  do, 
he  did;  he  tried  to  draw  him  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  own  painful  thoughts  into  con- 
Sversation,  and  sometimes  he  succeeded. 

The  conversation,  too,  was  such  as  to  give 
each  a  favourable  impression  of  the  other,  as 


they  agreed,  they  found,  on  some  subjects  of 
importance. 

While  the  coach  stopped  for  the  coachman 
to  deliver  parcels,  not  long  after  they  first  set 
oflT,  a  poor  lame  negro  came  and  begged  at  the 
door,  and  both  the  gentlemen  took  out  money 
to  relieve  him,  for  disease  really  seemed  to 
have  marked  him  for  his  oWn ;  but  before  any 
questions  could  be  put  to  him,  the  coachman 
smacked  his  whip,  and  there  was  only  time  for 
the  donations  to  be  dropped  in  his  hat 

It  is  certainly  wrong,**  observed  the  quaker, 
**to  encourage  beggars  in  general;  but  this 
poor  man  was  so  evidently  diseased,  I  could 
not  help  giving  him  a  little  assistance,  because 
thou  knowest  he  may  really  not  be  able  to 
work.** 

True,  sir;  besides,  he  was  a  black  man; 
and  whenever  one  of  that  injured  race  begs  of 
me,  I  cannot  refuse  him,  because  I  remember 
the  original  cruelty  and  injustice  which  proba- 
bly brought  him  or  his  parenU  into  a  strange 
land,  and  made  him  an  object  of  charity.** 

**I  sympathize  with  thee  on  that  ^ubject, 
and  am  glad  to  hear  thee  admit  the  poor  Afiri- 
can*s  claim  to  be  considered  as  '  a  man  and  a 
brother.*'*  This  led  to  a  wide  discussion  of 
abolition,  emancipation,  and  so  on.  Cruelty  to 
animals  was  next  expatiated  upon ;  and  as  oar 
travellers  agreed  thoroughl  v  on  these  subjects, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  each  thought  the  other 
very  sensible  and  very  humane. 

The  prepossession  on  one  side  was  soon 
after  considerably  strengthened  by  an  acci- 
dent The  coachman  drove  against  a  post; 
and  before  our  travellers  could  get  the  glasses 
down,  (which  the  rain  had  forced  them  to  draw 
up^i  the  coach  overturned  with  great  violence. 

The  young  man,  whose  name  was  Frank 
Warburton,  was  not  at  all  hurt  himself;  but 
he  was  much  distressed  at  seeing  that  the  glass 
had  cut  open  the  ibrehead  of  the  quaker,  and 
on  hearing  him  say  that  in  falling  he  had  dis- 
located his  wrist  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they 
could  quit  the  coach,  Warburton  mounted  one 
of  the  horses,  and  asking  where  the  first  sur- 
geon could  be  found,  he  galloped  ofiTfiill  speed, 
to  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  in  search  of 
him ;  while  the  good  quaker  looked  after  him 
with  grateful  emotion,  and  said  to  himself, 
*'Thou  art  truly  kind,  poor  youth !  and  I  wish 
I  knew  what  ails  thee  !*' 

Warburton  returned  at  as  full  speed  as  he 
went,  and  brought  word  that  the  surgeon  was 
coming. 

**I  am  obliged  to  thee,  much  obliged  to 
thee,**  said  the  quaker.  **But  do  sit  down. 
Dear,  dear,  how  ill  thou  art !  I  fear  thou  wilt 
sufier  for  thy  kindness,  and  that  would  grieve 
me.*' 

The  surgeon  arrived  soon  after ;  and  having 
dressed  the  wound,  and  pulled  in  the  wris^ 
the  quaker,  whose  name  was  John  Reynolds, 
declared  himself  quite  able  to  resume  his  jour- 
ney, as  soon  as  the  coach  was  made  fit  to  go  io« 
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**  And  will  you  venture  in  the  coach  ago  in  1** 
said  Warburton. 

If  thou  dost,  why  should  not  I V* 

**  I,  sir,  have  no  reason  to  fear,  as  I  have  es- 
caped so  well.*^ 

I  ask  thy  excuse  there,  for  thy  turn  to  be 
hurt  is  still  to  come,  and  mine  is  over;  but  I 
think  the  best  security  for  us  both  is,  that  the 
driver*s  recent  accident  will  make  him  doubly 
careful." 

*•  But,  sir,  will  not  the  jar  of  the  coach  hurt 
your  limbi" 

**  So  would  the  jar  of  a  chaise ;  therefore  I 
am  willing  to  go  in  the  coach  as  thou  art*' 

**For  my  own  part,  sir,  I  care  not  how  I 
go,*'  replied  the  young  man,  provided  I  go 
with  you." 

^  I  thank  thee,  friend.  What  is  thy  name  V 
"Frank  Warburton." 

"  Well,  I  thank  thee,  Frank  Warburton.  I 
do  think,'*  he  added,  looking  in  the  glass,  I 
have  a  very  warlike  appearance  from  this 
patch  on  my  forehead,  for  a  man  of  my  peace- 
ful persuasion; — what  will  Friends  think  when 
I  appear  at  our  quarterly  meeting  to-morrow  1** 

The  coach  was  now  ready  to  set  off,  and  our 
travellers  proceeded  on  their  journey. 

The  young  man*s  attention  to  his  companion 
now  became  truly  gratifying  to  the  latter,  and 
honourable  to  himself.  He  insisted  on  holding 
up  the  elbow  of  the  dislocated  wrist,  in  order 
to  keep  it  steady,  and  was  continually  calling 
out  to  the  driver  to  avoid  the  stony  parts  of  the 
road. 

There  is  not  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life 
any  charm  like  attention  —  and  attention  in 
tfytes ;  and  a  heart  so  given  to  be  kind  itself, 
as  that  of  the  quaker's,  wss  formed  to  feel 
deeply,  benevolent  attention  from  another; 
and  sgain  and  again  the  good  man  said  to 
himself,  I  wonder,  poor  youth !  if  thou  need- 
est  a  friend,  and  if  I  could  be  a  friend  to  thee  V* 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  the 
quaker's  mind,  he  sunk  into  silence ;  and  (as 
he  always  did,  when  not  roused  by  his  com- 
panion's questions,  or  his  anxiety  for  him,) 
Warburton  fell  into  a  reverie,  from  which  he 
occasionallv  abruptly  started ;  then,  by  throw- 
ing himself  about,  and  heaving  very  deep  sighs, 
he  convinced  the  quaker  more  than  ever  that 
his  mind  was  painfully  burthened. 

•♦I  will  try,"  thoucjht  Mr.  Reynolds,  "to 
find  out  what  is  the  mstter  with  him,  and  youth 
is  usually  communicative." 

The  coachman  now  stopped  to  throw  a  par- 
cel down  for  a  young  woman  to  catch ;  but  she 
missed  it,  and  as  it  fell  into  the  road  she  took 
it  up  quite  covered  with  mud. 

"  I  thought  she  would  miss  it,"  cried  War- 
burton, with  an  unusual  expression  of  sarcastic 
bitterness  on  his  face;  "  women  are  always  so 
awkward !  they  are  to  be  trusted  neither  in 
great  nor  little  things;  they  are  all  alike,"  he 
added,  beating  his  boots  very  audibly  with  a 
small  stick  which  he  had  m  his  hand. 


"  So,  80 !"  thought  the  quaker,  "  then  a  wo- 
man, some  way  or  other,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this  kind  boy*s  uneasiness; — then  I  fear  I  can 
do  little  for  him ;  but  I  owe  him  some  kindness 
in  return  for  his,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can 
da"  And  while  he  was  thus  ruminating, 
Warburton  was  muttering  between  his  clos^ 
teeth,  "Who  lost  Mark  Antony  the  world! 
A  woman !" 

"  That  Mark  Antony  was  but  a  silly  fellow," 
observed  the  quaker,  smiling;  "and  thou  art 
but  young  in  life  yet,  to  have  had  reason  to 
entertain  such  a  low  opinion  of  women  as  thou 
seemest  to  do ;  thou  must  have  been  unfortu- 
nate in  thy  associations,  Frank  Warburton !" 

"  Not  more  so  than  most  other  men,  I  dare 
say.'* 

"  I  am  obliged  to  thee,  then,  for  giving  me 
a  new  cause  for  thankfulness;  for,  if  association 
with  women  gives  most  men  reason  to  think 
ill  of  them,  my  happier  experience  has  made 
me  value  them  the  more,  the  more  I  have 
known  of  them ;  and  I  think  this  a  favour." 

"And  so  it  is.  But,  sir,  if  you  had  ever 
suffered  like  me  —  had  you  loved,  revered  a 
being  as  I  have  done,  and  then  been  forced  to 
forego  your  hi^h  opinion  of  that  beloved  be- 
ing, ana  to  find  that  she  whom  you  thought 
superior  to  the  rest  of  her  sex,  was  weak,  like 
the  weakest  of  them — then,  sir,  you  would  not 
wonder  that  I  execrate  the  whole  sex  for  her 
sake." 

"  Yes,  I  should ;  for  I  always  wonder  at  in- 
justice ;  and  1  cannot,  to  obli^  thee,  think  ill 
of  my  mother,  my  wife,  and  my  daughter, 
even  couldst  thou  prejudice  me  against  the 
rest  of  the  sex." 

"  Your  mother,  sir !   Have  you  a  motner?" 

"  No,  not  now." 

"  And  was  she  a  good  woman,  sir?'* 
"  I  believed  her  so,  according  to  the  vsoal 
acceptation  of  the  word  good^ 
"  Believed  her  so !  —  but  was  she  really 

goodr* 

"  Yes,  in  my  opinion  she  was ;  —  and  I 
thought  her  the  more  so,  because  she  did  not 
think  herself  so." 

"  And  before  she  died,  sir,  she  did  nothing 
to  forfeit  your  good  opinion  1" 

"  Nothing, — but  much  to  increase  it" 

"  Happy  you,  sir!  But  do  not  talk  of  your 
mother's  goodness  to  me,  sir,  as  I  can't  bear 
it,  indeed  I  can't !" 

The  good  friend  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment, and  coolly  replied  "I  really  ask  Ihy  ex- 
cuse ;  but  how  could  I  be  aware  that  I  should 
distress  thee,  by  assurances  of  my  mother's 
goodness  ?" 

Here  the  coach  stopped,  and  the  travellers 
alighted.  Warburton  had  always  intended  to 
dine  at  this  place,  though  the  quaker  had  not ;  | 
however,  as  he  was  kmdly  curious  to  know 
more  of  his  fellow-traveller,  he  was  resolved 
to  dine  there  also,  though  his  own  carriage 
was  waiting  for  him  at  the  inn.   The  young 
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man  had  by  this  time  found  that  the  eonvena- 
tion  of  his  companion  was  better  than  his  own 
thoujg^hts ;  he  was  therefore  very  glad  of  this 
respite  from  them ;  and  the  dinner  meal  pass- 
ed pleasantly  away.  But  the  cloth  was  scarce- 
ly removed,  and  the  wine  set  on  the  table, 
when  Warburton  sunk  into  a  reverie  again; 
and  starting  up,  he  traversed  the  room  with 
hasty  strides,  exclaiming,  No,  I  never,  never 
will  forffive  her !  I  never  will  see  her  again, 
while  I  live !  To  form  such  a  marriage !  No, 
it  is  not  to  be  pardoned !  and  while  1  live,  I 
never  will  forgive  her  !**  So  saying,  he  reseat- 
ed himself. 

Though  thou  hast  not  addressed  thy  dis- 
course to  me,  I  shall  act,**  said  the  Friend, 
^as  if  thou  hadst  done  so,  and  reply  to  it 
Thy  resolve  is  a  very  unchristian  one ;  —  and 
who  is  it  that  thou  wilt  never  forgive  1  Is  it 
thv  affianced  mistress!  has  she  married  an- 
other, and  forgotten  theeV 

Oh,  no !  I  have  no  mistress,  and  never  was 
in  love  yet" 

Well,  well,  it  is  thy  sister,  perhaps,  who 
has  married  to  displease  thee,  and  whom  thou 
wilt  «ot  forgive,  though  thou  art  commanded 
*  to  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother.*  ** 

"  My  sister !  No,  I  have  no  sister.  The 
person  whom  I  will  never  see,  and  never  for- 
give, is  my  mother." 

Thy  mother  !**  cried  the  quaker  in  a  tone 
of  excessive  surprise ;  **  poor,  unfortunate  wo- 
man !  —  how  ill  she  must  have  brought  thee 
up !"  . 

Sir,  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean 
by  that  My  mother  is  a  verv  clever  woman, 
and  a  good  won>an,  sir,  and  has  been  a  good 
mother.'* 

So,  then,  it  is  a  ffood  mother  whom  thou 
wilt  never  forgive  1  Worse  and  worse !  But 
I  tell  thee  she  has  not  been  a  good  mother ; 
she  has  not  done  her  duty  by  thee,  if  she  has 
not  taught  thee,  and  from  the  best  authority, 
to  forgive  injuries.'* 

^She  has  not  taught  me  to  forgive  such 
injuries  as  she  has  done  my  brother  and  me.** 

That  is,  she  has  not  taught  thee  one  of  the 
first  of  duties  —  to  honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,** 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  preaching  to  me,** 
replied  Warburton,  angrily. 

Yes,  according  to  My  ideas  of  preaching, 
I  am ;  but  not  according  to  mine.  But  come, 
I  am  pleased  with  thy  luring  my  interference 
so  well ;  and  I  really  wish  to  serve  thee  in  re- 
turn for  thy  service  to  me ;  so  do  sit  down  and 
tell  me  thy  complaint  against  thy  mother.*' 

Why,  sir,  she  is  married !  married  to  a 
man  who  was  only  my  father's  clerk,  origin- 
ally, and  then  was  his  partner;  a  man  of  no 
far^ily !  And  to  think  of  her  giving  us  such 
a  fathei^in-law ! — a  man  whom  I  am  sure  she 
could  not  love.  What  her  motive  could  be 
we  cannot  imagine;  but  we  shall  both  be  of 

age  in  two  years,  and  then  we  mean  to  leave 

_  __ 


England,  and  never  see  her  more.  In  the 
meanwhile—** 

Is  she  a  young  woman  1** 
"Oh  no— turned  fifty." 

Is  her  husband  rich  1^ 
"Ve^." 

Is  she  well  jointured  1** 
-Yea" 

•*  Did  she  love  thy  fiitherl" 
"Tenderly." 

•*  Is  her  husband  an  artful  man  ?" 

•*No;  and  till  this  event  my  brother  and 
myself  thought  highly  of  him,  and  he  has  al- 
ways been  truly  kind  to  us." 

*«The  marriage  surprises  me.  But,  very 
likely,  there  are  palliating  circumstances  we 
know  not  o£  Still,  its  strangeness  ought  not 
to  lead  thee  to  such  undutifiil  violence  against 
thy  mother.  Dost  thou  forget  who  teaches  us 
to  *  forgive  our  enemies  as  we  hope  to  be  for- 
given'—  and  is  a  child  not  to  forgive  his  pa- 
rent V* 

^  Well,  well,  I  may  forgive  her;  bat  I  will 
never  see  her  again." 

"  Then  thou  dost  not  forgive.  True  for- 
giveness can  only  show  itself  by  an  overt  act ; 
and  if  thou  wilt  not  see,  thou  hast  not  for' 
given  thy  mother.  And,  really,  I  cannot  see 
the  great  hardship  of  the  case.  Thou  and  thy 
brother  have  independent  fortunes;  and  thy 
mother  has  married  a  rich  and  respectable 
man,  whose  only  faults  are,  that  he  was  once 
a  clerk  in  the  house  where  he  is  now  a  princi- 
pal ;  that  is,  that  he  learnt  his  business  before 
he  undertook  it,  and  that  he  is  become  thy  fa- 
ther-in-law !" 

*«But,  sir,  for  an  elegant  woman  like  my 
mother  to  marry  a  man  who  really  is  not  pre- 
sentable !*' 

••*Not  ;irescn/aWc/'  — what  may  that  be, 
pray?  Dost  thou  mean  not  presentable  at 
court  1  But  is  he  presentable,  as  much  as  frail 
man  can  be,  in  the  highest  of  all  courts  ?  that 
is  the  onlv  important  capability — and  that  thou 
dost  not  deny.  But  keep  thy  seat,  and  do  not 
shake  thy  Imee  in  that  unquiet  manner.  I 
will  tell  thee  my  story  in  return  for  thine : — I 
lost  my  fiither  when  1  was  about  thy  age ;  and 
he  was  a  father  to  be  proud  of,  if  pride  were 
not  a  feeling  to  be  conquered ;  and  I  had  alto 

Jiride  in  my  mother,  and  I  loved  her  dearly.  I 
eft  home  abont  two  years  after  my  father  s  re- 
moval, in  order  to  establish  some  commercial 
correspondences,  when  news  reached  me  from 
my  mother  of  her  intention  of  marrying  Robert 
Hickman,  a  man  inferior  to  herself  in  situation 
— an  honest  man,  but  scarcely  in  the  line  of  a 
gentleman  amongst  us,  and  with  a  large  fa- 
mily of  children  by  a  first  wife !  and  she  add- 
ed, that  she  was  then  goinff  before  meetings." 

»♦  Shocking!"  exclaimed  Warburton ;  "  Why 
this  was  a  worse  marriage  than  my  mother^s. 
"  Much  worse."  • 
Well,  sir,  to  be  sure  you  did  not  forgive 
her  soon,  or  tee  her  soon  T 
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**  Young  man,  it  never  came  into  ray  head 
to  conceive  it  possible  that  a  Christian  should 
not  forgive  any  one ;  how  then  was  it  ponsible 
for  me  not  to  forgive  a  parent?  And  after  a 
few  hours  of  painful  reflection,  I  wrote  kind  I  v 
to  her;  earnestly  hoped  that  the  step  whicn 
she  was  going  to  take  would  make  her  happy; 
and  being  at  Norwich  at  the  time,  I  sent  her 
a  piece  of  liffht  coloured  bombazine  for  wed- 
ding gowns. 

Astonishing  indulgence  indeed,  sir!  Be- 
fore I  would  have  given  my  mother  a  wedding 
gown,  I  would-  

"  Have  let  her  perish,  no  doubt,"  replied  the 
friend,  smiling  sarcastically.  Well,  it  was 
good  for  the  Norwich  weavers  that  I  was  of  a 
contrary  opinion ;  and  I  had  resolution  to  re- 
turn home  time  enough  to  be  at  her  wedding ; 
but  I  must  own  it  was  a  trial  to  me,  though  it 
was  softened  to  me  when  I  found  Robert  Hick- 
man had  been  her  first  love ;  —  still  it  was  a 
trial." 

And  one  no  power  on  earth  could  have 
made  me  to  underga" 

Nor  me.  The  power  that  influenced  me 
to  bear  it  was  not  of  earth:  but  she  was  my 
mother,  and  I  did  mv  best  to  •  honour  her.' — 
But  thou  hast  yet  to  near  more  of  my  misdeeds, 
as  thou  wilt  call  them.  I  had  scarcely  been 
settled  two  years  in  a  business  in  London, 
when  my  faUier-in-law  died,  leaving  his  af- 
fairs much  disordered,  and  my  mother  his  five 
children  to  maintain.** 

"  It  served  her  right." 

••Poor  thing!  she  thought  so  too,  T  fear!" 

"  Well,  what  did  you  do  for  her,  sir  ?" 

"  The  only  thing  that  I  could  da  I  gave 
up  my  own  business ; — I  left  London,  and  took 
the  management  of  her  husband's  trade  and 
afl^airs,  and  I  worked  to  help  her  to  maintain 
her  husband's  children" 

••  No !— did  you  really  T" 

"I  did." 

*'  Sir,"  said  Warburton,  squeezing  the  good 
man's  hand  till  he  almost  made  him  call  out, 
•*  I  honour,  but  I  cannot  imitate  you." 

That  is  unfortunate ;  for  I  wished  thee  to 
imitate  and  not  honour  me; — for  what  honour 
is  there  due  to  simply  doing  one's  duty! 
Honour,  indeed !  Ah,  that  is  worldly  language, 
and  means  little !" 

Means  little !  Indeed  I  mean  what  I  say ; 
I  never  say  what  I  do  not  mean." 

Yes,  thou  dost ;  for  thou  sayest  thou  wilt 
never  see  thy  mother,  and  never  forgive  her ; 
and  yet  I  dare  say  thou  wouldst  gladly  go  and 
throw  thyself  on  her  neck  this  moment" 

You  are  mistaken,  sir;  though  I  must  own 
I  do  not  feel  as  angry  as  I  did." 

"  Well,  I  will  go  on  with  my  story.  I  left 
off  at  my  taking  my  father-in-law's  business. 
I  was  active  and  cautious,  and  I  restored  order 
to  the  aflairs.  In  short,  we  got  money ;  I  por- 
tioned ofl^  two  of  the  girls,  put  the  two  boys 
into  trade,  and — but  I  really  am  afraid  of  tell- 


ing thee  what  I  did  by  the  third  girl,  thou  will 
thmk  it  such  a  high  crime  tod  misdemeanour." 
Indeed,  sir!" 

•*  Yes ;  for  I  made  her  my  wife !  There  was 
another  misalliance,  thou  seest." 

Well,  sir,  I  can  only  hope  that  the  young 
lady  was  deserving  of  you." 

•*  She  is  one  of  Uie  best  of  wives; — but  it  is 
wrong  to  boast" 

Then,  sir,  you  have  been  well  rewarded 
for  your  goodness." 

I  wish  thou  wouldst  not  use  such  strong 
words  as  goodness  in  such  a  light  manner; 
but  that  is  the  fault  of  thy  education  and  thy 
association  with  worldlings." 
I  am  but  a  worldling  myself." 

«*I  know  it;  and  so  much  the  worse  for 
thee ;  yet  I  see  much  about  thee  that  I  like ; 
and  now,  Frank  Warburton,  attend  to  the  con- 
clusion of  my  story.  My  poor  mother,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  lay  on  the  bed  of  death ;  and 
then  it  was  that  I  reaped  what  thou  wouldst 
call  the  reward  of  all  that  I  had  done  for  her ; 
for  she  thanked  me  so  touchingly,  owned  her 
weakness  in  marrying,  but  could  not  regret  it, 
as  it  had  proved  my  love  for  her,  and,  as  she 
was  pleased  to  say,  tried  and  shown  my  worth. 
I  will  not,  cannot,  ought  not  to  tell  thee  all 
she  said  ;  but  it  was  sweetly  soothing  to  hear 
such  words  from  a  parent ;  a  dying  parent  too; 
and  when  I  looked  my  last  look  at  her  coffin, 
as  the  first  dust  was  thrown  on  it,  I  turned 
away  with  such  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  here 
— "  (laying  his  hand  on  his  heart)  "  Now 
listen  to  me,  Frank  Warburton ;  —  if  thy  mo- 
ther were  to  be  suddenly  called  away,  would 
thy  feelings  be  as  comfortable  as  minel" 

Warburton  could  not  speak ;  but  he  laid  his 
head  on  the  table,  and  burst  into  tears.  When 
he  recovered  himself,  he  owned,  in  the  agony 
of  his  feelings,  that  he  had  written  in  the  first 
paroxism  o  f  his  anger,  in  his  brother's  name 
and  his  own,  a  very  severe  letter  to  his  mother, 
renouncing  her  as  a  parent,  and  vowing  he  would 
never  enter  the  doors  of  the  man  whom  she 
had  disgraced  herself  by  marrying. 

*^Poor  thing !  how  1  feel  for  her !  It  must 
be  so  bitterly  painful  for  a  parent  to  be  re- 
nounced by  a  child ;  and  thee,  poor  rash  boy ! 
how  I  pity  thee !  if  she  should  fall  ill,  and  if 
thy  letter  should  destroy  her !" 

**  Sir,  if  you  have  any  humanity,  do  not  con- 
jure up  that  horrible  image  aefain." 

*'  No,  not  if  thou  wilt  conjure  it  away  thy- 
self, by  writing  another  and  a  better  letter  to 
thy  mother."  I 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  write  such  a  one  | 
so  soon  after  the  other."  I 

•*No;  it  is  of  the  Jirst  letter  thou  shooldst 
be  ashamed,  and  not  of  the  second.  Come,! 
write;  I  beg  thee  to  Write;  for  I  tell  thee,  if 
thou  dost  not  write,  thou  wilt  live  to  repent  it ' 

Suppose  thy  mother  "  \ 

Hush !  do  not  say  that  again,  and  I  will  do 
any  thing."  | 
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Warbarton  then  threw  himself  on  his  feel- 
ings; blamed  his  own  impetuosity,  implored 
his  mother*8  pardon  for  the  offensive  expres- 
sions in  his  last,  and  offered  to  come  and  see 
her  whenever  she  would  receive  him.  But  the 
good  old  man  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  name 
her  husband,  or  to  apologize  to  him.  How- 
ever, he  had  done  more  than  he  expected,  and 
he  tried  to  be  satisfied.    ^  And  now,**  said  he, 

I  do  hope  thou  wilt  have  no  reason  to  regret 
meeting  with  John  Reynolds.  But  whither 
art  thou  going  now  1** 

I  am  going  to  a  friend*s  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  I  shall  come  hither  again  the  day 
after  to*morrow  to  see  for  letters,  and  await 
here  an  answer  to  my  letter  of  to-day.'* 

**I  shall  return  hither  at  the  same  time. 
Shall  we  dine  together,  all  things  permitting!** 
With  all  my  heart;  and  telieve  me,  dear 
sir,  I  can  never  forget  your  kind  interest  in  a 
thoughtless  young  msn  like  me.*^ 

If  thou  wert  only  thoughtless,  I  should  not 
have  taken  interest  in  thee;  but  I  believed 
there  was  something  in  thee  that  was  well 
worth  the  trouble  of  bringing  out,  and  I  was 
not  deceived.  I  have  probed  thy  heart,  and  I 
find  it  sound  at  the  bottom.  Farewell !  we 
shall  meet  again,  I  trust** 

They  then  went  their  separate  ways;  and 
at  the  appointed  time  they  met  again  at  the  inn. 

Well,**  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  hast  thou  any 
thinsr  new  to  tell  mel" 

**No;  the  post  is  not  in  yet  But  I  can*t 
I  find,  have  an  answer  to  my  last  letter  to-day, 
though  my  mother  is  only  five  and  twenty 
miles  off;  as  there  is  no  cross  post,  the  letter 
must  go  to  London." 

**That  is  a  pity,  as  I  should  like  to  have 
known  what  her  answer  was.** 

The  post  now  came  in,  and  a  letter  was 
brought  to  Warburton.  It  is  that  horrid  fel- 
low's ugly  hand,**  said  he  throwing  it  down ; 
^  and  what  can  he  have  to  say  to  me !  Why 
does  not  my  mother  write  herself!  I  can*t 
bear  to  open  it** 

**  Let  me  see  the  address.  An  ugly  hand ! 
Thou  art  fastidious,  friend  Warburton ;  it  is  a 
very  good  hand.  Perhaps  thy  mother  is  ill, 
and  can*t  write.  It  must  have  been  a  very 
powerful  reason,  indeed,  to  make  her  allow  her 
nusband  to  degrade  himself  by  writing  to  thee 
so  soon  after  thy  lowering  expressions  towards 
him.    Pray  open  thy  letter — I  feel  anxious.** 

**  And  you  have  made  me  sa*' 

He  opened  the  letter  and  read  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Prank  Warburton— Sir, 
**  I  am  desired  by  my  dear  wife,  whq  has 
been  very  ill  ever  since  the  receipt  of  your 
terrible  letter  (her  own  word,)  to  tell  vou  that 
she  thinks  she  is  dying;  and,  therefore,  she 
conjures  you  to  let  her  see  you  as  soon  as  po»- 
sible;  as,  thougrh  you  and  your  brother  (to 
whom  I  also  write)  have  cast  off  your  living 
mother,  she  is  sure  yon  will  forgive  a  dying 


one ;  and  she  has  something  to  impart  to  you. 
Be  not  afraid,  sir,  that  I  shall  intrude  myself 
into  your  presence;  but  I  beg  you  will  con- 
sider my  house  as  yours  as  long  as  you  please. 

"B.  B.** 

Warburton  had  not  read  further  than  the 
third  line,  before  he  had  rung  the  bell  almost 
o^  and  desired  a  post-chaise  and  four  to  be  got 
ready  directly ;  and  then  gave  way  to  such  a 
violent  paroxysm  of  feeling,  that  Mr.  Reynolds, 
used  only  to  live  with  persons  of  subdued  emo- 
tions, feared  his  reason  was  affected. 

"O  Sir!  read  that,'*  said  he,  »*and  be  as- 
sured that  I  shall  always  bless  your  name. 
Had  I  not  written  to  her  before  I  received  this, 
I  should  have  been  really  distracted.** 

Reynolds  read  the  letter,  and  with  much 
emotion.  He  too  then  rang  the  bell ;  and  cast- 
ing a  look  of  great  pity  on  his  agitated  com- 
panion, he  desired  the  waiter  to  put  a  pair  of 
posters  to  his  horses,  which  were  quite  fresh, 
and  that  would  save  time. 

I  will  not,  nay  I  cannot  let  thee  go  alone, 
with  thy  mind  in  this  state ;  I  am  the  father 
of  sons,  and  I  know  how  I  should  have  wished 
another  to  behave  to  a  son  of  mine  under  such 
circumstances ;  so,  though  thou  art  a  stranger 
to  me,  I  will  be  thy  companion.*' 
O  sir,  you  are  too  good.*' 
Dear  me,  dear  me — what  with  thy  ohs  and 
ahs,  and  thy  exaggerated  expressions,  thou  art 
really  a  trial,  poor  child,  to  my  patience.  But 
I  can't  help  liking  thee  notwithstanding,  espe- 
cially as  in  all  thy  violence  Ujou  never  yet  hast 
taken  the  great  name  in  vain.  Besides,  I  re- 
collect thou  art  very  young — not  a  man  yet  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  thou  knowest" 

But  I  am  old  enough,  sir,  to  value  you  as 
you  deserve,  and  to  value  also  your  admoni- 
tions ;  and  I  will  profit  by  them  tf  I  can.** 

"  That  *  if  I  carC  pleases  me  far  more  than 
a  positive  assurance  of  thy  hope  to  profit  by 
them  would  have  done,  as  it  shows  self-knouh 
ledge  and  self-distrust.** 

The  chariot  now  came  round,  with  poet- 
horses  added  to  Mr.  Reynolds*s  own  young  and 
vigorous  horses,  and  the  travellers  set  ofif  On 
the  road  Mr.  Reynolds  beguiled  the  time,  and 
tried  to  divert  Warburton's  attention  from  him- 
self, by  asking  him  details  of  his  family,  pur- 
suits, and  prospects  in  life;  fW>m  which  he 
learnt  that  he  was  well  bom,  would  have  a 
handsome  fortune  when  of  age,  and  that  his 
mother  had  been  only  tender  and  too  indulgent. 

Ay,  so  indulgent  that  she  spoiled  thee ; 
and  so  the  order  of  nature  was  reversed,  and 
she  became  subservient  to  thee,  and  not  thou  to 
her.  Poor  thing!  It  is  a  good  proverb —  that 
slaves  make  tyrants,  and  not  tyrants  slaves. 
Had  she  properly  corrected  thee  when  thbu 
wert  young,  thou  wouldst  not  have  dared  thus 
to  reprove  and  treat  her  with  indignity  now 
she  is  old.  What  a  pity  it  is,  that  mothers 
will  not  remember,  that  though  it  is  sweet  to 
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be  beloved,  love  itself  is  in  danger  of  heine 
worn  away,  except  it  is  fenced  round  by  welH 
merited  respect'* 

**  Well,  sir,  my  mother  might  be  weakly  in- 
dulgent ;  but  I  assure  you  she  has  noble  quali- 
ties ;  though  I  own  that  maternal  affection  has 
been  in  her  too  much  of  a  passion  perhaps.** 

A  passion  !  it  had  better  have  been  a  prtn- 
cifle ;  for  I  see  it  has  ended  in  mischief  and 
misery,  as  all  passions  do.*' 

They  were  now  approaching  the  abode  of 
Mrs.  iSlackmore,  ana  Warburton's  emotions 
became  almost  uncontrollable. 

'•If  I  should  come  too  late!  if—" 

"Still,  remember  thy  last  letter  has  been 
received,  and  it  would  serve  to  heal  her  wound- 
ed spirit" 

"Her  wounded  spirit!  Yes  —  yes  —  her 
wounded  spirit; — but  who  wounded  iti  — 
Wretch!  Parricide!  Oh!" 

"  Well,  Frank,  if  thou  hast  any  comfort  in 
calling  thyself  names,  I  will  not  try  to  prevent 
thee ;  but  thou  art  ajfflicting  thyself  too  soon. 
And  see,  convince  thine  eyes,  poor  boy!  we 
are  driving  up  to  the  house ;  and  indeed  it  does 
not  look  like  the  house  of  death." 

The  carriage  stopped ;  —  but  Warburton 
could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  speak,  or  to 
alight,  till  his  kind  friend  had  gone  in  to  ask 
a  few  questions.  As  the  servant  was  long  in 
coming,  and  the  door  stood  open,  the  good  man 
let  himself  out,  and  met  the  servant  in  the 
hall. 

**  Thy  mistress  is  alive,  I  trust  1" 

<*  O  yes,  and  better,  sir.   She  thinks  herself 

better." 
"Since  when!" 
"  Since  yesterday,  sir." 
"  Did  she  get  a  letter  by  the  post  1" 
"  Yes,  sir;  and  she  said,  — '  This  has  done 

me  such  good !'  and  she  has  been  better  ever 

since." 

Mr.  Reynolds,  who  had  quieted  Warburton's 
fears  by  an  encouraging  nod,  as  soon  as  his  first 
question  had  been  so  satis^ctorily  answered, 
now  hastened  to  the  carriage,  drawing,  as  he 
did  so,  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

" Pshaw !"  said  he ;  "I  believe  thou  bast 
infected  roe  with  thy  weaknesSi" 

"  Well,  sir!" 

"  Well,  wait  a  moment  Thy  mother  is 
better; — better,  it  seems,  poor  fond  soul,  since 
she  received  thy  letter." 

Here  he  paused,  for  Warburton's  emotkms 
were  now  contagious. 

"  Ah,  we  parents  are  sad,  weak  creatures, 
to  have  life  and  death  thus  seemingly  depend- 
ent on  the  caprice  of  such  shatter-brained 
folks  as  thou  art  But  do  behave  like  a  man 
for  once — wipe  thine'  eyes,  and  get  oat." 

He  then  walked  into  the  house;  but  War- 
burton  sprung  after  him,  and  rushed  into  the 
left-hand  parlour. 

"  Let  thy  mistrees  be  told  her  son  Frank  is 
here." 


"Now  do,  Frank,  remember,  when  thou 
seest  her,  a  sick  woman  has  not  my  iron 
nerves;  and  even  these  thy  violence  has  weak- 
ened a  little." 

The  servant  now  returned  to  tell  Warbur- 
ton that  Mrs.  Blackmore  wished  to  see  him  in- 1 
stantlv.  I 

"  What  a  good  thing,"  thought  Mr.  Rey- 1 
nolds,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  | 
"  it  would  have  been  for  that  impetuous  youth 
to  have  been  brought  up  amongst  Friends  !** 

In  twenty  minutes  Warburton  returned,  but 
worse  than  when  he  went  away.  He  oh'd 
and  he  ah*d  more  than  ever.  He  sobbed,  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and,  "  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself!**  was  all  that  was  in- 
telligible. 

"Dear,  dear,  what  is  the  matter  1  Is  thy  > 
mother  worse  ?** 

"  Oh,  no,  better !  Oh,  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself!" 

"  Really,  dear  boy,  thou  art  quite  unintelli- 
gible now.  First  thou  oouldst  not  forgive  thy- 
self because  thou  hadst  made  her  ill ;  and 
now,  thou  canst  not  forgive  thyself  because 
thou  hast  made  her  well.   Do  explain." 

"  I  cannot  yet ;  only  that  she  is  the  noblest 
of  beings,  and  I  the  most  ungrateful.** 

Here  he  elevated  his  arms,  struck  his  fore- 
head, and  gave  way  to  all  that  exuberance  of 
feeling,  to  which  persons  untaught  to  subdue 
their  passions,  are  apt  to  yield. 

"  Thou  must  excuse  me,  Frank,  if  I  say, 
that,  though  I  never  saw  a  stage-player,  I  fan- 
cy thee  to  resemble  one,  for  I  have  seen  mum- 
mers on  stages  in  a  fair.  A  few  tears  may  be 
pardoned,  nay,  approved;  for  we  know  who 
oifci  wbpt;  but  these  contortions,  my  good 
Frank,  do  put  a  stop  to ;  and  by  making  only 
one  e^rt  to  explain  their  cause  to  me,  they 
will  be  at  an  end.*' 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Blackmore  | 
entered ;  but  started  back  and  would  have  re- 
tired on  seeing  Warburton.  Warburton,  how 
ever,  would  not  suffer  him ;  for,  sprin|fing  for- 
ward, he  seized  his  hand,  grasped  it  to  his 
heart,  and  with  difficulty  articulated,  "  O,  sir, 
forgive  me !" 

Blackmore  struggled  to  withdraw  his  hand, 
and  said,  with  deep  feeling,  "  Rash  boy  !  I  do 
forgive  you,  as  you  have  not  killed  your  mo- 
ther."  He  then  suddenly  lefl  the  room. 

"So  that  is  thy  father-in-law!  I  liked  his 
letter  to  thee,  but  I  do  not  approve  his  speech 
to  thee ;  and  I  agree  with  thee  in  not  liking 
his  appearance  much." 

"O,  sir,  say  nothing  against  him,  for  I  can*t 
bear  it  He  is  the  kindest  and  mosl  generous  j 
of  men !"  | 

"  He !  what  that  man  whom  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  thy  mother  to  marry  1  Frank  War- 
burton, canst  thou  be  talking  of  the  same  man 
to-day  whom  thou  weit  talking  of  two  days 
agoT 

Blackmore  now  entered  again,  to  apologin 
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to  Mr.  Reynolds  —  whom  kindnen  to  his  son- 
in-law  had  brought  thither,  be  found  —  for  not 
having  been  able  to  pay  him  proper  attention ; 
but  that  dinner  was  nearly  ready,  and  he 
hoped  he  would  do  him  the  honour  of  par- 
taking it. 

I  sha^l  do  myself  honour,  if  I  sit  down  to 
table  with  *  the  Kindest  and  most  genmus  of 
men,*  as  thy  son-in-law  calls  thee." 

**Don  he?  Then  his  tone  is  a  little  al- 
tered." 

It  is ;  but  as  he  is  very  apt  to  use  bouncing, 
higb-soundincr  epithets;  and  as  he  declares 
himself  unable  to  explain,  perhaps  thou  wilt, 
for,  really,  1  am  very  impatient  to  know  the 
right,  and  be  able  to  reconcile  contradictions." 

"  Yes,  do  explain,  dear  Mr.  Blackmore," 
cried  Frank;  **it  wouki  be  too  trying  for  me 
to  do  it ;  and  where  you  do  not  do  yourself  jus- 
tice, I  will." 

"  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  talk  of  one's  self; 
but  if  I  must  I  must ;  and  I  must  say,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  fuss  about  nothing.  You  may 
know,  sir,  perhaps,  that  I  owe  every  thing  to 
the  late  Mr.  Warburton.  He  educated  me; 
he  made  me  his  clerk;  he  took  me  into  his 
business,  that  of  an  American  merchant ;  and 
when  he  left  the  business,  I  became  the  prin- 
cipal partner  in  the  house.  He  died  about 
three  years  ago;  and  while  arranging  his  af- 
fairs, I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
and  being  with  his  widow ;  and  though  I  never 
then  thought  of  venturing  to  pay  my  addresses 
to  her,  I  became  strongly  attached  to  her ;  and 
for  the  mother's  sake  I  loved  the  children  still 
more  than  I  had  ever  done — and  I  had  always 
loved  them  tenderly." 

Here  he  paused  in  strong  emotion,  snd  War- 
burton  grasped  his  hand,  while  Mr.  Reynolds 
looked  out  oif  the  window. 

"  Time  went  on.  I  continued  to  see  Mrs.! 
Warburton,  and  she  could  not  but  discover  that 
attachment  which  was  so  visible  to  others ;  but 
she  gave  me  no  encouragement,  and  I  remain- 
ed silent.  Things  were  in  this  state  when  I 
heard  a  most  painful  piece  of  news.  Mr.  War- 
burton bad  placed  his  sons'  fortune  in  the  hands 

of  and  Co.  much  against  my  advice,  to 

receive  so  much  per  cent,  till  a  favouraole  op- 
portunity offered  to  buy  into  the  funds;  but 
when  he  died,  I,  as  executor,  wished  to  re- 
claim the  money,  as  I  preferred  trusting  pub- 
lic rather  than  private  security ;  but  I  tri«l.  in 
vain  to  get  it  back ;  and  this  circumstance 
alarmed  mc;  for  surely,  thought  I,  if  these 
men  can't  pay  back  a  deposit  like  this,  they 
cannot  be  in  a  very  good  way ;  and  the  event 
proved  I  was  right ;  for  I  was  privately  inform- 
ed that  in  a  few  months,  if  not  weeks,  there 
would  be  a  crash  in  that  quarter.  I,  therefore, 
went  to  Mrs.  Warburton  With  these  docu- 
ments ;  and  as  her  jointure,  though  handsome 
for  herself,  would  be  very  little  when  divided 
between  her  sons,  she  was  overwhelmed  with 
distress  at  this  otter  blight  to  their  prospects. 
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especially  as  she  knew  that  their  habits  were 
expensive,  and  their  ambition  great.** 

Well,  friend  Blackmore,  go  on.  Why  dobt 
thou  pause  1" 

Because  now  I  must  talk  of  myself.  See- 
ing her  so  distressed,  I  told  her  that  as  I  owed 
all  I  bad  to  her  husband,  all  I  had  was  at  the 
disposal  of  his  children ;  and  that  if  she  would 
suffer  it,  I  would  replace  half  the  money  out 
of  my  savings,  which  her  sons  would  lose  by 
the  impending  bankruptcy,  and  contrive  to  do 
it  unknown  to  them ;  and  to  make  up  to  them 
at  my  death  the  rest  of  their  losses." 

And  still  not  one  word  of  thy  love?" 
**  Not  one ;— it  would  have  been  very  mean 
and  very  ungenerous  to  urge  my  suit  at  such 
a  moment" 

The  food  friend  now  rose  from  bis  chair, 
and  takmg  Blackmore's  hand,  said,  ''I  truly 
respect  thee.  But  what  said  thy  friend's  wi- 
dow!" 

She  thanked  me,  and  said  all  she  ought  to 
have  said ;  but  owned  her  pride  revolted,  and 
she  knew  her  sons'  pride  would  revolt,  from 
owing  such  an  obligation.  In  vain  I  urged  and 
entreated;  she  was  resolute;  and  I  left  her, 
resolving  when  I  was  gone  to  endeavour  to 
disclose  their  ruined  fortunes  to  her  sons,  then 
at  college.  But  to  be  brief;  I  now  saw  an 
opening  for  my  suit  which  I  had  not  had  be- 
fore ;  so  I  wrote  her  word,  that  though  as  Mrs, 
Warburton  she  could  not  accept  obligations 
from  me  either  for  herself  or  sons,  yet  there 
was  a  way  to  remove  all  obstacles;  and  then 
I  pleaded  my  love." 
••And  successfully?" 

••  Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  she  owned  that  she 
loved  the  memory  of  her  husband  too  tenderly 
to  love  another  man ;  and  that  she  had  resolved 
never  to  marry ;  but  that  she  would  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  her  children ;  and  that 
she  would  marry  me,  as  I  promised  to  consider 
her  children  as  mine;  and  we  were  married 
privately  about  ten  days  aga  But  delicacy 
towards  me  made  her  resolve  to  hkle  even  from 
them  the  motives  of  her  marriage.  Nor  would 
she  ever  have  told  Uiem  —  though  when  she 
announced  it  to  them,  Frank  wrote  that  letter 
— had  she  not  believed  herself  on  her  death- 
bed ;  and  then  to  quiet  her  poor  mind,  I  urged 
her  to  reveal  them,  to  justify  herself  in  the 
eyes  of  her  rashly  judging  children.  I  have 
no  more  to  tell.   The  rest  you  know,  except 

that  the  bankruptcy  of  and  Co.  is  m 

the  paper  to-day,  and  that  it  is  feared  they  will 
not  pay  five  shillings  in  the  pound." 

"Friend  Blackmore,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds, 
••  give  me  thy  hand  again ;  I  do  not  tell  thee, 
like  my  friend  Frank  here,  that  thou  art  •  the 
most  kind  and  generous  of  men,'  because  there 
may  be  many  such  in  the  world ;  but  I  do  tell 
thee  that  1  am  glad  to  have  seen  thee  and 
known  thee,  and  that,  but  for  private  reasons 
of  my  own,  I  would  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  thee  and  thy  family.** 
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**And  will  yoa  not  do  so,  eirT*  said  Black- 
more  ;  **  shall  we  not  see  you  here  a^in  1*' 

"  I  do.not  sajr  that  exactly." 
Oh,  dear  sir,  my  kind  friend  and  monitor, 
do  you  really  miean  to  say  that  our  acquaint- 
ance is  to  end  here  V  exclaimed  Warburton. 

See !  there  he  is  sfrain  with  his  oh's  and 
his  violence.  Listen,  Frank,  I  will  be  very 
honest  with  thee;^I  have  a  daughter;  and  as 
she  is  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  I  wish  her 
to  remain  so,  I  do  not  choose  to  expose  her  to 
^  the  risk  of  becoming  attached  out  of  the  Socie- 
tv;  and  thou  really  art  a  fine  young  man, 
Frank ;  and  as  the  father  cannot  help,  liking 
thee,  I  am  wisely  afraid  that  the  daughter 
might  like  thee  still  better,  and  too  well,  and 
thou  her.  Therefore,  till  Rachel  Reynolds  be- 
comes Rachel  somebodv  elsot  or  thou  art  thy- 
self a  husband,  we  will  correspond  occasional- 
ly, if  thou  winhest  it ;  but  not  be  visiting  ac- 
quaintances at  each  other*8  houses ;  for  it  is  a 
maxim  with  me,  that  parents  should  never 
expose  their  children  to  the  risk  of  forming 
attachments  which,  when  formed,  they  must 
in  conscience  disapprove.  And  now  thou 
knowest  the  truth.'* 

A  truth  flattering,  yet  painful,  to  me,  sir; 
but  1  hope  Rachel  Reynolds  will  soon  be  do 
more,  and  then  we  may  meet" 

**But,  sir,"  said  Blackmore,  "you  may  oc- 
casionally visit  us." 

^  True ;  and  I  will  come  some  day,  perhaps, 
to  see  thy  wife  when  she  gets  well  agam. 
But  now  I  must  prepare  to  go,  as  I  have  a  long 
journey  to  take.  But  see,  who  have  we  here  ?" 

A  post-chaise,  with  four  horses  covered  with 
foam,  now  stopped  at  the  door,  and  a  young 
man,  jumping  out  of  it,  ran  into  the  hall,  ex- 
claiming to  the  servant,  Am  I  too  late  1  Is 
she  alive !"  Then,  on  hearing  the  reply,  he 
•uttered,  Thank  God !" — and  almost  stagger- 
ed into  the  room;  where  Frank  Warburton, 
-nearljr  as  much  afl^ected  as  his  poor  brother, 
led  him  to  a  chair. 

Charles  Warburton  had  not  the  gift  of  tears 
'like  his  brother,  and,  therefore,  probably  he 
isufTered  more.  O  Frank !  what  I  have  gone 
through  since  I  received  that  terrible  letter !" 
said  he,  looking  fiercely  at  Blackmore,  of 
'Whom  he  took  no  notice. 

"  You  have  much  to  hear,"  said  Frank,  who 
'had  observed  the  look ;  therefore  let  me  tell 
'you  in  another  room."  Then  taking  his  bro- 
ther's arm,  he  said  to  Blackmore  as  he  passed 
them,  *•  Rely  on  it,  dear  sir,  he  will  learn  to 
feel  towards  you  as  I  da"  He  then  led  his 
'Wondering  and  half-indignant  brother  into  the 
garden. 

**  How  necessaiy  has  been,  and  how  salutary 
will  be,  the  chastisement  which  these  youths 
'have  received  in  the  loss  of  their  property !" 
mid  Mr.  Reynolds ;  their  pride  wanted  hum- 
*bHng.  What  a  look  did  that  lad  give  thee  !— 
fs  aught  composed  of  frail  mortality  justified 
in  looking  so  at  a  brother  mortal 


^  My  good  sir,  both  these  brothers  have  their 
weaknesses,  but  they  are  really  worthy  lads  oo 
the  whole ;  and  remember,  they  are  very  young, 
and  have  been  much  indulged." 

It  is  kind  in  thee  to  remember  it,  how- 
ever ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  if  tliey  can  but 
conquer  their  pride  of  heart — and  really  I  do 
think  poor  Frank's  is  gone  already — they  will 
be  the  better  for  their  late  trial." 

Before  Blackmore  could  reply,  Frank  came 
in  to  say  that  his  brother  wished  to  see  him 
alone.  And  the  good  Friend  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  Charles  Warburton  fly  to  meet 
his  father-iu'Saw  with  all  the  outward  signs  of 
reconciliation. 

Mr.  Reynolds'  carriage  now  returned  to  the 
door,  but  waited  till  he  had  dined  with  Black- 
more  and  Frank ;  Charles  being  still  too  much 
agitated  to  sit  down  to  table,  as  he  was  ex- 
pecting every  moment  a  summons  to  his  mo- 
ther. 

^  I  must  go  now,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, reluctantly  rising;  **but  I  trust  that 
some  day  or  other  we  shall  meet  again  in 
peace  and  love.  Farewell,  friend  Blackmore; 
and  farewell,  dear  Frank !  and  remember,  that 
if  thou  ever  needest  a  friend,  thou  wilt  find 
one  in  me.  But  I  will  write  to  thee  —  and 
once  more  farewell." 

He  departed ;  and  Warburton  looked  after 
the  carriage  with  a  grateful  heart  and  a  tear- 
ful eye. 

Some  letters  did  pass  between  tRem ;  moni- 
tory and  aflfectionate  on  one  side,  and  respect- 
ful, grateful,  and  confidential  on  the  other. 

But  both  the  young  men  were  of  age  before 
thev  saw  Mr.  Reynolds  afiin ;  and  then  he 
called  on  them  unexpectedly  one  day  at  their 

house  in  ,  where  Black roore's  business 

was  carried  on.  He  viras  accompanied  by  his 
daughter  and  her  husband. 

Well,"  said  he,  "as  Rachel  is  married,  I 
am  come  to  see  you  all ;  and  I  have  brought 
her  and  her  husband  with  me." 

Blackmore,  his  wife  and  the  two  sons,  were 
present  when  they  arrived ;  and  their  guests 
received  the  welcome  which  they  deserved. 

Oh !  I  see,  sir,"  said  Frank  aside  to  Mr. 
Reynolds,  that  it  was  for  me  you  feared,  and 
not  for  your  daughter.  How  beautiful  she  is !" 

"There,  there!  say  comely,"  he  replied; 
"  but  indeed  I  feared  for  both." 

"  Well ;  how  goes  on  business,  Frank  1" 

"Admirably." 

Charles  aiid  Frank  had  very  properly  re- 
fused to  accept,  even  from  their  mother's  hus* 
band,  so  considerable  a  pecuniary  donation; 
but,  as  their  fortunes  were  much  diminished, 
they  wisely  resolved  to  become  men  of  busi- ! 
ness,  and  they  accepted  Blackmore's  ofiTer  of  a 
share  in  his.  Nor  was  it  unworthily  bestow- 1 
ed ;  for,  improved  by  adversity,  and  excited  to  I 
emulation  by  the  conduct  and  example  of  their 
father-in-law,  they  were  remarkable  not  only 
for  their  attention  to  business,  but  fi)r  their 
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skill  in  it,  and  for  the  great  prosperity  which 
attended  their  undertakings. 

Well,  all  I  hear  of  you,  young  men,  pleases 
me,**  said  Mr.  Reynolds ;  ^  and  thou  art,  I  trust, 
friend  Emma  Blackmore,  a  happy  mother.*' 

1  am  indeed ;  and,  believe  me,  I  shall  never 
forget  that  I  owe  the  first  step  to  my  recovery 
from  illness  and  misery  (as  my  son  tells  me) 
to  your  kind  admonitions  to  him,  sir.** 

"Not  so,  I  trust;  had  there  not  been  mate- 
rials to  work  with,  I  could  not  have  worked, 
thou  knowest ;  and  I  believe  all  the  service  I 
did  was  bringing  his  heart  round  sooner  than 
it  would  have  o0ierwise  come.  Now  my  next 
wish  is  to  see  thy  sons  married  and  settled. 
Frank  smiles  and  looks  knowing;  is  there  any 
thing  of  the  sort  going  forward  V* 

**  Yes,  sir;  your  history  of  yourself  was  not 
lost  on  me,  in  any  way,  I  trust,  nor  on  my 
brother ;  for,  as  you  married  one  of  your  father- 
in-law's  daughters,  we  contrived  to  fall  in  love 
with  our  father-in-law's  nieces;  from  whose 
fortunes,  at  his  death,  that  generous  man  was 
willing  to  take  one-half,  for  our  sakes;  and  as 
he  and  my  mother  are  now  not  present,  I  will 
add,  that  they  are  well  connected  on  the  mo- 
ther's side,  and,  having  been  educated  by  her 
relations,  are  highly  accomplished." 

**  I  shall  not  take  what  they  are  on  thy  word, 
Frank,  but  jud^e  for  myself ;  and  I  invite  you 
to  pass  part  of  the  honeymoon  at  my  house. 
How  truly  do  I  rejoice  to  see  you  all  once 
more  a  fiimfly  of  love ! — For  widely  indeed  do 
we  wander  from  the  right  path,  and  the  path 
of  happiness,  even  here,  when  we  give  way  to 
the  bitterness  of  resentment,  and  forget  the 
newest  and  most  alluring  of  all  the  command- 
ments— *THAT  TB  LOVB  ONB  ANOTHEB.*  " 


A  TALE  OF  TRIALS; 
TOLD  TO  MY  CHILDREN. 
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I  WAS  dining  some  years  ago  at  the  house 
of  a  country  gentleman,  whose  ancestors,  male 
and  female,  ornamented  the  walls  around  me. 
Some  of  them  were  painted  by  Van  Dyck, 
Lely,  and  Kneller;  and  as  I  love  to  look  at 
portraits  I  took  every  opportunity  of  gazing  on 
them.  But  my  attention  was  at  length  forci- 
bly attracted,  and  as  powerfully  arrested,  by 
the  countenance  of  a  lady  amongst  them  in  the 
costume  of  Charles  the  Second's  days ;  though 
the  picture  was  evidently  not  painted  by  the 
same  hand  which  immortalized  his  beauties  at 
Hampton  Court 

But  I  discerned  a  difference  in  the  dre«  of 


this  lady,  which  I  thought  an  improvement  on 
that  of  the  times,  as 

"  A  modest  stole  of  cypress  lawn 
Was  o*er  her  decent  shoulders  thrown 

and  hanging  below  the  rows  of  white  beads 
which  encircled  her  beautiful  throat,  was  a 
large  ruby  cross. 

f  could  describe  her  dress,  if  I  chose  it,  with 
tedious  minuteness ;  I  could  also,  perhaps,  give 
an  idea  of  the  faultless  regularity  of  her  fea- 
tures ;  while  the  epithet  pearly  miffht  convey 
to  the  eye  the  soft  transparent  white  of  her 
complexion;  but  her  countenance  cannot  be 
described— sufiSce  that  I  found  it  nearly  im- 
possible to  divert  my  eyes  from  those  expres- 
sive ones,  which  seemed  fixed  on  mine ;  and 
that  I  soon  perceived  my  host,  who  was  nearlv 
a  stranger  to  me,  observe  the  fascination  which 
I  was  under,  with  pleasure  and  interest 

At  length  I  resolved  to  ask  the  name  of  this 
interesting  creature ;  but  it  was  in  fear,  lest  I 
should  be  forced  to  fore^  my  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration by  the  mortify mg  assurance  that  this 
lady,  who  certainly  looked  as  if  she  was  some- 
body, had  been  one  of  the  beauties  most  ad- 
mired in  Charles's  licentious  court;  and  I 
wished  to  believe  her  a  heins  too  pure  to  have 
breathed  so  unholy  an  air.  But  my  fears  were 
vain ;  for  though  I  heard  she  was  a  lady  of 
rank,  the  name  was  unknown  to  me ;  and  I 
found  she  had  enjoyed  no  unbecoming  di»- 
tinction. 

Meanwhile  my  host  continued  to  regard  me 
with  a  very  meaning  countenance;  and  the 
more  so  as  he  observ^  that,  even  to  the  last 
moment  of  our  remaining  in  the  dinner-room, 
my  eyes  were  attracted  to  this  picture;  and 
that  while  waiting  to  be  led  to  the  carriage  in 
the  evening,  I  stole  into  the  dining-panour, 
which  opened  near  the  hall-door,  to  gaze  on 
my  favourite  again. 

But  ne  did  not  notice  my  engmtment,  other- 
wise than  by  a  kind  smile,  till  he  handed  me 
into  the  carriage.  He  then  said,  "  We  shall 
meet  again  soon,  I  hope ;  for  your  friends  are 
coming  hither  to  spend  a  day  or  two,  and  they 
have  promised  to  try  to  bring  you  with  them 
— Will  you  come?  1  think  you  will,  for  that 
picture  will  attract  you  hither;  and  the  original 
of  that  picture  I  will  then  introduce  to  your 
acquaintance.** 

"  The  original  of  that  picture  !*'  cried  I ; 
**  pray  explain.*' 

**  Not  now ;  come  hither  again,  and  I  will." 

So  bribed,  I  could  not  refuse ;  and  at  some 
inconvenience  to  myself,  I  accompanied  my 
friends  on  their  visit 

Not  long  after  our  arrival,  my  host  took  me 
into  a  room  which  he  called  his  study,  where 
hung  a  whole-length  picture  of  the  same  lady, 
in  a  dress  resembling  that  of  a  nun.  But  I 
will  not  anticipate  by  describing  her  accom- 
paniments, and  the  back-ground  of  the  paint- 
mg,  which  was  what  is  called  an  kUtorical 
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portrait  I  also  saw  haoging  on  one  side  of 
ner  a  whole-length  picture  of  a  very  handsome 
elderly  man ;  and  on  the  other  side  as  hand- 
some a  young  man ;  while  over  the  door  was 
a  head  of  an  ordinary-looking  man,  in  the  dress 
of  a  common  mechtinic. 

"All  these  pictures,"  said  my  host,  "are 
illustrative  of  an  event  in  the  life  of  that  lady, 
with  whose  countenance  you  are  so  strongly 
fascinated ;  and  the  excessive  interest  she  has 
excited  in  you,  has  determined  me  to  intrust 
into  your  hands  a  manuscript  relation  of  the 
remarkable  events  of  her  lite,  written  by  her^ 
self  They  appear  to  me  worthy  of  being  dis- 
closed to  the  world;  though  I  have  hitherto 
complied  with  the  desire  of  my  parents,  (her 
great-grandchildren,)  and  shown  the  manu- 
script only  to  very  particular  friends.  But  if 
^  you  think  that  this  little  nltrrative  could  be 
published  with  effect,  and  with  probable  ad- 
vantage to  others,  I  wish  it  to  be  made  pub- 
lic ;  provided  that  you  nromise  to  alter  every 
name  in  the  story,  and  give  no  clue  to  the 
world  to  discover  who  were  the  real  actore  in 
the  scenes  in  question." 

With  these  conditions  I  promised  to  comply; 
and  with  great  eagerness  I  sat  down  to  peruse 
the  manuscript  intrusted  to  me,  especially  as 
my  host  told  me,  he  had  another  picture  oi  the 
lady  to  show  me  when  I  had  read  it. 

A  perusal  of  it  increased  my  admiration  of 
that  being  whose  countenance  still  lived,  and 
still  shone  so  brightly  on  the  speaking  canvass. 
And  I  venture  to  give  her  story  to  the  world, 
and  in  her  own  words  too ;  not  without  hope 
that  othera  may  be  led  by  the  perusal  to  feel  a 
degree  of  that  interest  in  it  which  I  experienced 
myself. 


"  I  WAS  bom  in  the  year  1642,  and  T  need 
not  tell  those  whom  I  address  that  I  am  of 
an  ancient  family;  nor  that,  as  a  child  of  a 
younger  brother,  and  the  eldest  of  seven  chil- 
dren, my  prospects  of  fortune  were  for  many 
years  of  my  life  inferior  to  the  advantages  of 
my  birth. 

••It  is  equally  needless  for  me  to  inform 
them  that  I  saw  the  light  just  as  the  discon- 
tents in  England  were  ripening  into  a  civil 
war. 

••  But  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  explain 
even  to  those  who  know  my  father's  political 
opinions,  and  how  devotedly  attached  he  al- 
ways was  to  what  are  now  called  Whig  prin- 
ciples, why,  on  the  expected  execution  of  his 
sovereign  in  the  year  1649,  (seven  years  after 
mj  birth,)  he  left  England  in  disgust,  and 
jomed  his  elder  brother,  a  determined  loyalist, 
on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Durance. 

••  It  was  because  my  father,  though  he  fully 
admitted  the  right  of  the  parliament  to  depose 
the  king,  could  not  approve  the  vote  for  his 
execution,  and  not  from  the  influence  of  per- 
mal  attachment  counteracting  the  power  of 


principle,  but  from  a  deep-rooted  opinion  which 
he  entertained  that  allowances  should  always 
be  made  for  a  being  bom  for  sovereign  sway, 
and  consequently  to  the  extraordinary  tempta- 
tions and  disadvantages  inseparable  from  the 
situation.  He  therefore  thought  that  the  in- 
dulgence due  to  those  errors,  the  result  of  a 
rank  in  life  to  which  the  culprit  did  not  caU 
himself^  should  have  led  the  unhappy  moo- 
arch's  judges  to  have  changed  his  sentence 
from  death  mto  banishment 

••  These  sentiments  were,  nnconscioasly  to 
himself,  encoura^  in  my  fkther  by  the  quiet, 
unfelt,  but  sure  mfluence  of  my  beloved  mo- 
ther; who— beinp  a  Proyenpale  by  the  mate^ 
nal  side,  a  catholic,  and  the  younger  daughter 
of  a  Scotch  baron,  bad  ideas  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  and  of  the  sacredness  of  their  persons, 
which  even  her  love  for  her  husband  and  re- 
spect for  his  opmions  could  not  in  any  strong 
degree  subdue.  Gladly  then  did  she  listen  to 
my  father's  eloquence,  when  he  talked  of  the 
crud  $entence  of  the  king ;  while  he,  delighted 
to  be  able  to  agree  with  her  in  one  of  her  po- 
litical opiniona,  and  gratified  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  giving  pleasure  to  the  woman  whom 
he  adored,  was  continually  expressing  his  dis* 
gust  at  the  approaching  end  of^  the  monarch  on 
the  scaffold,  till  he  worked  up  her  feelings  and 
his  own  to  such  a  pitch  of  generous  indigna- 
tion on  his  side,  and  of  loyalty  on  hers,  that  he 
turned  indignant  from  the  apparept  approach 
of  republican  rules,  and  hastened  with  his 
&mi]y  to  take  up  his  future  residence  in  Pro- 
vence. 

••  But  in  this  act  of  self^banishment  from  his 
native  land,  inspired  by  generous  pity  ratiier 
than  loyal  feeling,  evaporated  all  my  father's 
respect  to  his  nxmarch,  and  to  the  cause  of 
loyalty ;  and  never  again  did  his  beloved  wife 
and  he  sympathise  in  any  political  feeling ;  for, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Durance,  and  from  a 
country  of  political  despotism,  be  turned  many 
a  longing  and  admiring  look  towards  the  banks 
of  the  Thames ;  and  nailed  with  enthusiasm 
the  power,  and  the  rising  fame  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England. 

••  He  was,  however,  quite  happy  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  and  peculiarly  alive  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  around  us.  My  mother  had  a 
great  passion  for  gardens,  and  she  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  cultivation  of  flowere.  Our 
garden,  therefore,  was  really  an  orange  grove, 
and  our  grapes  rivalled  those  of  the  Hesperides. 
But  orange-trees,  and  grapes  were,  in  profu- 
sion, natives  of  Provence;  and  in  them  my 
mother  had  only  to  cultivate  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  nature.  But  she  sighed  to  obtain 
also  such  ornaments  for  her  parterre  as  art 
alone  could  procure  her; — and  jonquilles  and 
other  flowera  cultivated  for  the  peculiar  grati- 
fication of  the  French  monarch,  the  luxurioas 
Louis  XIV.,  were  soon  obtained  for  her  by  my 
rich  and  kind  uncle;  till  our  house  was  lite- 
rally embosomed  in  firagrence. 
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Alas !  she  bad  herself  the  sweetness  and 
the  fading  beauty  of  the  fair  creations  which 
she  cherished ;  for  I  had  scarcely  reached  the 
Bge  of  seventeen,  when  consumption,  as  usual, 
clothed  in  the  bright  tints  of  still  increasing 
beauty,  removed  this  spotless  being  to  another 
state  of  existence,  and  bequeathed  tome  the 
task  of  consoling  my  almost  frenzied  parent 
under  her  loss;  and  of  trying  to  be  a  mother 
to  the  children  whom  she  had  left 

It  is  painful  indeed  to  me  to  recall  the  ex- 
cessive suffering  of  my  bereaved  father  during 
the  enusuing  year.  But  another  lamentable 
event  roused  him  at  length  from  his  stupor,  for 
the  sake  of  his  family.  My  uncle,  my  father^s 
elder  brother  with  whom  we  resided,  survived 
my  mother  only  a  year  and  a  half;  and  as  my 
father  was  his  heir,  and  as  the  property  which 
"  he  left  in  England  was  considerable,  both  in 
estates  and  money,  it  was  judged  requisite 
that  my  father  should  go  to  England  to  take 
possessioa. 

**  Hope  also  whispered  to  him  that  he  might 
derive  balm  to  his  wounded  spirit  from  an  en- 
tire change  of  scene ;  he  therefore  eagerly  re- 
solved to  leave  that  paradi^,  now  become  a 
desert  in  his  eyes ;  while  I  reluctantly  under- 
took to  prepare  for  our  departure.  Not  that  I 
did  not  welcome  the  idea  of  any  change  likely 
to  restore  my  father  to  health  of  mind ;  but 
my  affections  were  ensfsged  to  a  youth  who 
was  a  year,  or  two  older  than  myself,  whose 
mother  was  a  relation  of  tnv  mother's,  and 
who  lived  in  Provence  with  his  maternal 
grandmother,  as  his  father,  one  of  the  most 
devoted  of  loyalists,  had  sent  his  son  from 
Scotland,  his  native  land,  that  he  might  be  safe 
from  all  the  perils  attendant  on  civil  wars. 

^  His  father  was  now  dead,  and  those  wars 
were  at  an  end  ;  and  Delaval  was  preparing  to 
return  to  Scotland,  to  take  possession  of  his 
patrimony,  when  he  was  detained  in  France 
by  the  illness  of  his  grandmother ;  and  was 
unable,  as  he  intendra,  to  accompany  us  to 
England.  This  was  indeed  a  trial  to  us  both, 
as  we  liad  never  been  separated  for  many 
years,  and  were  looking  forward  to  an  im- 
mediate union,  when  we  reached  my  native 
country. 

We  regretted  this  aeparatbn  the  more, 
because  mv  fiitber  (who,  though  he  loved  De- 
laval, disliked  both  his  politics  and  his  religion,) 
wished  me  to  marry  a  protestant  and  a  man  of 
his  own  political  principles;  and  my  lover, 
though  moderate  in  his  opinions,  and  far  from 
a  biuret  to  his  creed,  was  a  loyalist  and  a  ca^ 
tholic  But  to  me — who,  as  well  as  mv  sis- 
ters, had  been  educated  in  my  roother*s  re- 
ligion, and  was  rather  inclined  to  her  feeling 
of  attachment  to  the  Stuarts— my  lover's  opi- 
nions were  an  additional  recommendation  of 
him ;  and  I,  like  Delaval,  was  fearful  lest  my 
father,  who  had  always  given  a  reluctant  con- 
sent to  our  marriage,  sb<Nild  be  induced  to  op- 
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pose  it,  if  I  had  an  opportunity  of  marrying  in 
Ekigland  more  to  his  satisfaction. 

**  But  to  part  was  at  that  moment  unavoida- 
ble, as  Delaval  could  not  leave  the  lingering 
death-bed  of  his  tender  relation ;  and  with  an 
agonizing  heart  I  bade  my  last  adieu  to  the 
lamented  dead,  and  to  the  as  tenderly  beloved 
living.  Yes,  it  was  by  the  tomb  of  my  mother 
that  I  bade  ray  lover  farewell ;  and  biefore  her 
tomb  I  renewed  my  vows  of  eternal  constancy 
to  that  lover  whose  attachment  had  been  hal- 
lowed to  me  by  her  warmest  approbation. 

"We  left  France  in  the  year  1660— the 
year  of  the  Restoration ;  and  when  we  reach- 
ed England  and  its  busy  metropolis,  we  found 
it  a  scene  of  revelry  and  delight;  at  least  such 
was  the  appearance  which  it  exhibited  in  the 
circles  in  which  we  moved ;  for  every  trace  of 
republican  and  fanatical  gloom  had  vanished, 
and  public  and  private  feasts  and  rejoicings 
bespoke  the  general  satisfaction  which  the 
restoration  of  the  king  had  given.  London 
seemed  like  a  widow,  who,  having  been  con- 
strained to  wear  sombre  black  longer  than 
suited  her  natural  inclination,  had,  on  throw- 
ing it  oflj  eagerly  clothed  herself  in  every  va- 
riety of  gay  and  gaudy  colours,  delighting  in 
entire  and  striking  contrast  of  ornament 

**  But  my  father  beheld  this  gaiety  approach- 
ing dissoluteness,  and  this  courtly  splendour 
succeeding  to  republican  simplicity,  with  a 
suspicious  and  a  jealous  eye.  He  loved  not 
such  extremes;  and  finding  that  certain  con- 
ditions, on  which  alonb  he  had  hoped  the  king 
had  been  restored,  had  not  even  been  hint^ 
at,  before  this  important  step  was  taken ;  find- 
ing also  that  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second 
was  not  a  scene  in  which  it  was  desirable  for 
his  daughters  to  move,  he  resolved,  after  he 
had  been  presented  at  court  himself^,  to  retire 
into  a  beautiful  valley  in  Cumberland,  where 
my  uncle  had  possessed  an  estate ;  and  to  de- 
vote himself,  in  absolute  retirement,  to  the  ed- 
ucation (assisted  by  a  Cambridge  scholar)  of 
my  young  brother. 

"How  I  rejoiced  in  this  resolution  of  my 
fiither's!  Because  to  me  the  world  had  no 
charm,  nor  indeed  any  scene  where  Delaval 
was  not;  but  in  retirement  I  knew  that  I 
should  be  living  for  him,  if  not  with  him ;  and 
that  no  other  object  would  be  likely  to  come 
between  me  and  the  object  of  my  affection. 
Still  my  father  would  have  proved  his  mind  to 
be  in  a  more  healthy  condition,  had  he  resolved 
to  ^  at  once  to  his  paternal  estate  in  Surrey, 
which  was  ready  for  our  reception,  and  where 
it  was  now  fitting  that  he  should  reside. 

"  But  to  CumMrland  we  removed.  And  my 
father  found,  that,  though  many  beauties  of 
nature  surrounded  our  habitatbn,  the  aid  of 
art  was  necea^ary  to  make  it  comfortable. 
Rocks  and  mountains  closed  us  in  on  every 
skie,  and  through  our  lawn  glkled  the  silvery 
Derwent,  while  the  murmurs  of  natural  water- 
&ll8  saluted  the  ear  of  the  wanderer;  and 
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those  falls,  after  a  few  hours  of  rain,  glittered 
through  the  trees  in  the  sublimity  w  nK>nn- 
tain  torrents.  But  then  few  were  the  flowers 
that  bloomed  around  us,  and  not  very  plentiful 
<or  excellent  was  our  fruit;  and  my  father  re- 
solved, by  expending  a  considerable  sum  in 
hot-houses,  and  in  importing  fruits  and  flowers 
from  the  continent,  to  make  our  English  resi- 
dence resemble,  as  much  as  possible,  the  villa 
•on  the  banks  of  the  Durance. 

**I  considered  this  expensive  design  as  a 
proof  of  the  restlessness  of  his  mind ;  but  I 
did  not  regret  its  being  put  in  execution,  be- 
'Cause  it  gave  him  occupation,  led  him  to  take 
exercise,  and  to  be  much  in  the  open  air,  and, 
therefore,  did  him  good;  though  I  could  not 
but  perceive,  that,  while  putting  his  plan  in 
execution,  be  missed  the  classic  judgment  and 
the  tasteful  skill  of  her  whom  he  bad  lost; 
and  often,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  has  asked 
me,  when  he  had  given  his  orders  to  the  gar- 
deners, whether  I  thought  bhb  would  have 
approved  of  what  he  bad  done. 

**At  length  his  improvements  were  finished; 
and  Derwent  Dale,  as  our  residence  was  call- 
•ed,  became  a  bower  of  sweets,  rivalling  our 
French  dwelling ;  while  one  blooming  boy  and 
two  as  blooming  girls,  besides  myself,  gam- 
bolled over  the  smiling  lawn,  or  climbed  the 
frowning  rock,  and  forced  my  &ther  to  look 
from  the  painful  past  to  the  fair  smiling  future, 
forced  him  to  forego  his  melancholy  contem- 
plation of  the  wife  whom  he  had  lost,  in  de- 
lightful anticipation  of  the  comfort  which  he 
should  derive  from  the  children  who  remained 
to  him. 

Bat  faster  than  the  mists  flit  away  from 
the  brow  of  the  mountain,  and  scarcely  less 
fast  than  the  torrent  descends  from  the  brow 
of  the  rock,  fled  these  delightful  possessions 
from  the  grasp  of  my  father. 

Their  mother*s  malady  beamed  brightly 
from  the  dark  eyes  of  all  these  precious  chil- 
4)ren,  and  bloomed  on  their  youthful  cheeks ; 
And  soon,  only  too  soon,  the  dark  and  solemn 
train  of  their  successive  funerals,  wound  along 
that  smiling  lawn  so  lately  joyous  with  their 
innocent  gambols,  and  formed  an  overwhelm- 
ing contrast  with  the  bright  and  vivid  colour- 
ing of  our  house  and  our  gardens. 

contrast  soon  insupportable;  for  we 
were  now  only  two  solitary,  silent,  sighing, 
beings,  where  once  the  gay  and  piercing  ac- 
cents of  sportive  childhood  had  echoed  round 
our  dwelling,  and  in  the  valley.  While  nature 
and  art  seemed  laughing  around  us  in  all  the 
varied  hues  of  summer,  my  father  and  myself, 
robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  death  and  woe,  stalk- 
ed over  the  beauteous  scene,  unconscious  of  its 
charms  or  its  fragrance ;  and,  like  the  statues 
liiat  adorned  the  walks,  were  as  incapable  of 
tasting  their  loveliness,  and  as  unmoved  by  it, 
as  those  marbles  shining  amongst  it 
^  *  This  is  not  to  be  borne,  Adelaide,*  said 


my  father  to  roe,  at  last ;  *  I  cannot  stay  here, 
and  we  must  remove  into  Surrey.' 

**  To  Surrey  we  went ;  and  glad  indeed  were 
we  to  leave  the  spot  which  for  ever  reminded 
us  what  treasures  we  had  once  possessed — and 
possessed  no  more;  for  in  losing  her  dear  chil- 
dren, we  seemed  to  lose  their  mother  over 
a^in ;  and  as  my  father  now  feared  that  the 
air  of  the  north  bad  been  too  cold  for  those 
tender  beings,  he  became  doubly  watchful  over 
me,  and  anxious  for  my  safety.  But  his  anx- 
iety was  happily  vain,  as,  with  tlie  complexion 
and  hazel  eyes  of  my  father,  I  also  inherited 
his  robust  constitution. 

"The  seat  to  which  we  were  now  going 
was  the  place  of  my  fiither's  birth.  When 
we  reached  the  venerable  portal,  and  passed 
through  a  line  of  servants  clothed  in  deep 
mourning,  and  showing  by  their  countenances 
that  they  well  rememl^red  on  what  sad  occa- 
sion they  had  been  desired  to  assume  that  dress, 
my  father's  grief  became  incapable  of  control. 
Two  of  the  servants  had  lived  there  ever  since 
my  uncle  emigrated  to  France ;  the  others  had 
followed  him  thither ;  had  returned  with  us  to 
England ;  and  had  been  sent  from  Cumberland 
by  my  father,  to  prepare  every  thing  for  hii 
visiting  the  abode  of  his  ancestors. 

Never  had  I  seen  my  father  more  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  than  he  was  that  even- 
mg ;  and  he  retired  to  his  room  as  soon  as  we 
arrived.  This  I  expected,  and  rejoiced  at,  as 
he  was  always  better  for  the  excessive  indul- 
gence of  his  feelings ;  and  his  mind,  as  usual, 
rebounded  from  the  strong  pressure  of  agony 
to  comparative  cheerfulness;  for,  when  he  ap- 
peared the  next  morning  at  breakfast,  I  found 
him  eagerly  entering  into  plans  for  improving 
his  estate,  and  new-furnishing  the  boose ;  and 
he  was  very  anxious  to  know  whether  he  was 
likely  to  find  agreeable  neighbours  in  the  gen- 
tlemen and  the  fiimilies  around  us. 

**  My  father  seemed  pleased,  too,  to  recollect 
that  we  were  only  twenty  miles  from  London; 
and  I  saw  that,  though  he  chose  retirement  for 
the  medicine  of  bis  grief  for  the  loss  of  mj 
mother,  he  was  resolved  to  try  to  banish  his 
present  sorrow  by  company  and  amusements. 

**  He  did  not,  however,  find  it  an  easy  task 
to  make  neighbours  and  friends  of  the  gentle> 
men  whose  estates  joined  ours ;  for,  presuming 
on  his  avowed  disapprobation  of  the  death  St 
the  late  king,  which  disapprobation  was  so 
strong  as  to  drive  him  from  his  country,  he 
thought  himself  privileged  to  be  occasionally 
as  disloyal  in  his  expressions  concerning  his 
living  king  as  he  chose.  And  as  our  neigh- 
bours were  chiefly  Tories,  whose  conversatKxi 
and  sentiments  were  as  disagreeable  to  my  fi- 
ther  as  bis  could  be  to  them,  visiting  inter- 
course was  no  sooner  begun,  than  it  was  in- 
sensibly dropped  again;  and  if  they  thought 
Mr.  Falkland  a  dangerous  and  disaflR^^ted  man, 
he,  on  his  side,  had  little  doubt  that  it  was  not 
safe  to  speak  in  such  company.   This  impre»> 
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sion  increased  my  (^tber's  aversion  to  Tories, 
and  I  had  the  misery  of  seeing,  when  Delaval, 
on  the  death  of  his  relation,  hastened  to  Eng- 
land, and  took  up  his  abode  near  us,  that  my 
father^s  dislike  to  him,  as  his  son-in-law,  was 
heightened  by  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
of  the  same  sentiments  as  his  offending  neigh- 
bours ;  and  that  he  thought  it  very  hard  the  only 
child  now  left  him,  should  be  bent  on  forming 
a  union  which  he  could  on  no  ground  whatever 
approve;  —  for  I  was  become  a  considerable 
heiress,  and  Delaval  was  a  man  of  very  small 
landed  property.  However,  at  present^  my  fa- 
ther behaved  to  him  with  tolerable  kindness; 
and  though  he  forbade  us  to  think  of  marriage, 
while  the  term  of  our  mourning  was  unex- 
pired, we  felt  that  prohibition  too  just,  to  look 
on  it  as  an  omen  or  ultimate  disappointment. 

But  we  had  more  to  prognosticate  of  evil 
from  my  father's  frequent  sneers  at  our  reli- 
gious belief.  Both  Dielaval  and  I  were  at  this 
time  seriously  studying  the  evidences  for  and 
against  our  creed.  But  the  moment  Delaval 
fancied  it  poesibls  that  his  interest  might  be 
unconsciously  influencing  his  convictions,  and 
that  the  wish  to  conciliate  mv  father  might  be 
the  origin  of  his  lately  awakened  doubts,  his 
scrupulous  integrity  made  him,  as  it  were,  re- 
trace his  steps ;  and  he  clung  more  closely  to 
the  belief  which  before  he  wan  on  the  point  of 
abandoning. 

**  It  was  the  same  with  me.  The  moment 
that  I  felt  my  faith  an  object  of  ridicule,  and 
that  the  lau^b,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  with- 
stand, was  directed  against  me  with  a  view  to 
induce  me  to  abjure  my  opinions,  self-distrust 
took  possession  of  my  mind,  and  I  trembled 
lest  I  mistook  fear  of  man  for  the  convictions 
of  conscience.  At  these  times,  both  Delaval 
and  myself  used  to  perform  the  rites  of  our 
own  church  in  the  little  chapel  which  my  un- 
cle, himself  a  Catholic,  bad  fitted  up  in  his 
garden,  with  more  than  usual  feeling ;  and  the 
amiable  priest  who  officiated  at  the  altar  there, 
never  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  in  us 
such  devout  worshippers,  as  after  mf  well- 
meaning,  but  in  that  instance,  injudicious  pa- 
rent, had  made  a  recent  attack  on  the  folly  of 
our  belief.  How  much  did  this  remind  me  of 
the  fable  of  the  Traveller  and  his  Cloak ! 

"  The  priest  whom  I  have  just  mentioned, 
was  also  an  obstacle  to  any  religious  change 
in  me.  He  had  been  my  mother's  confessor  m 
her  early  youth,  having  been  domestic  chap- 
lain to  her  father.  He  had  then  become  chap- 
lain to  my  uncle;  and  when  we  went  into 
France,  in  the  year  1649,  we  found  him  still 
there,  and  still  officiating  at  the  altar ;  and  his 
virtues,  his  unobtrusive  piety,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  my  mother,  won  so  much  on  my  fa- 
ther's afl^ections,  that  when  we  returned  to 
England,  he  could  not  bear  to  leave  the  good 
old  man  behind,  though  he  was  then  more  than 
eighty.  Nor,  in  his  presence,  did  he  ever,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  reflect  on  the  Catholic 


religion ;  and  as  he  was  every  day  apparentiv 
near  the  close  of  his  blameless  lite,  I,  as  well 
as  Delaval,  shrunk  from  wounding,  by  our  re- 
cantation, a  heart  that  loved  us. 

**  In  the  meanwhile  my  father,  being  disap- 
pointed of  neighbours  in  the  country,  invited 
guests  from  Ix>ndon;  and  the  repose  of  our 
new  abode,  which  both  Delaval  and  myself  so 
highly  valued,  was  only  too  oflen  destroyed. 

'To  roe  the  society  of  my  lover  and  my  fa- 
ther was  sufficient  for  my  happines&  I  not 
only  loved  my  much-tried  parent  because  such 
was  his  relationship  to  roe,  but  I  was  proud  of 
his  talents  and  his  virtues,  and  I  hung  with 
eager  and  desiring  ear  on  every  display  of  his 
uncommon  eloquence;  though,  I  roust  own, 
that  when  his  eloquence  was  displayed  on  po- 
litical subjects,  I  trembled  lest  what  he  said 
should  be  repeated  to  persons  in  power,  and 
that  he  should  make  himself  liable  to  suffer 
from  the  arm  of  authority.  Indeed,  I  have 
never  known  a  more  accomplished  person  than 
my  beloved  parent 

"  In  beauty  of  form  and  face  he  had  few,  if 
any  competitors.  He  had  a  greater  command 
and  choice  of  words  than  any  ohe  with  whom 
I  ever  conversed,  and  his  mind  was  stored  with 
elegant  as  well  as  useful  learning. 

**He  was  a  considerable  proficient  in  the 
scientific  part  of  music,  and  an  excellent  judge 
of  the  practical ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  best 
swordsmen  of  his  time. 

But,  alas !  grief  had  a  visible  effect  on  this 
usually  active  man,  and  powerful  mind ;  and, 
as  I  before  observed,  Delaval  and  I  soon  saw 
how  much  that  mind  was  unhinged,  by  the 
comparatively  frivolous  pursuits  in  which  he 
tried  to  lose  his  sense  of  unhappiness. 

*'  My  father  was  resigned  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  because  he  was  a  Christian,  and  could 
in  sincerity  of  heart  repeat,  *  Thy  will,  O  Lord, 
be  done !'  But  he  was  not  enough  of  a  practi- 
cal Christian  to  endure  in  unresisting  silence 
and  calmness  the  privations  which  had  befallen 
him.  Hence  a  constant  restlessness,  a  con- 
stant want  of  excitement,  led  him  to  sauander 
money  in  building,  planting,  making  shrubbe- 
ries and  hot-houses,  and  in  filling  bis  house 
with  very  expensive  guests.  It  was  indeed  a 
respectable  sort  of  dram-drinking;  still  it  was 
a  species  of  intoxication ;  and  Delaval  and  I 
could  only  reconcile  ourselves  to  its  mischiev- 
ous efl^ect,  both  on  my  father's  character  and 
his  fortune,  by  reflecting  that  the  misery  of  his 
mind  mi^ht  have  taken  another  turn,  and  led 
him  in  its  diseased  state  to  more  dangerous 
remedies — for  he  might  have  really  drunk,  and 
he  might  have  gam(3. 

*  'There  is  one  remedy,  dear  Adelaide,*  said 
Delaval  smiling,  *  which  he  may  yet  take,  and 
which,  for  selfish  reasons,  I  should  much  pre- 
fer.* 

"•What  is  that  V 

•  He  may  fall  in  love,  and  marry !' 

•*  *  And  can  you,*  replied  I  indignantly,  *  who 
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loved  and  revered  my  incomparable  mother, 
wish  her  husband  to  marry  a^in  V 

•»  *  Yes,  if  he  gave  her  a  proper  successor ; 
for  then  I  might  hope  to  call  you  mine,  Ade- 
laide, with  a&olute  certainty.  You  would  no 
loneer  be  an  heiress,  as  your  father  would 
probably  have  other  children ;  and  with  the  in- 
dependent  fortune  which  is  yours  in  right  of 
your  mother,  and  my  little  property,  we  should 
not  indeed  be  very  rich,  but  we  might  be  very 
happy,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Durance,  where 
we  first  learnt  to  love,  dearest  girl  !* — 

•«*0n  the  banks  of  the  Durance!  Would 
you  then  wish  us  to  leave  England,  and  live 
separated,  perhaps  for  ever,  from  my  father  V 

"  *  Yes ;  but  not  till  you  were  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  his  happiness ;  —  not  till  he  had  a 
wife  and  children,  Adelaide.* 

*  And  can  the  time  come,*  said  T,  bursting 
into  tears,  *  when  I  can  be  no  longer  necessary 
to  his  happiness !  He  who  is  solind,  so  fond, 
so  good  a  parent  !* 

"Nor  could  the  proof  which  Delaval  had 
just  given  me  of  disinterested  love,  remove  the 
sense  of  pain  by  a  sense  of  pleasure.  Delaval, 
who  had  reiseci  the  storm,  could  alone  allay  it ; 
and  to  do  him  justice,  there  was  no  soothing 
that  the  most  tender  affection  could  suggest, 
which  he  did  not  exert  to  calm  my  wounded 
feelings.  And  he  at  length  succeeded;  but 
with  his  presence  vanished  my  recovered  com- 
posure; and  when  I  retired  for  the  night,  I 
felt  as  if  about  to  be  bereaved  of  my  dearest 
right  and  possession  —  my  father's  exclusive 
love.  But  as  I  loved  another,  why  should  not 
he  1  And  I  was  at  last  forced  to  come  to  this 
conclusion ;  as  I  was  amply  provided  for,  and 
his  marrying  would  not  cast  me  forth  to  seek 
a  home  or  a  maintenance,  I  had  no  right  to  re- 
pine at  his  forming  a  second  connexion,  pro- 
vided that  it  was  one  worthy  of  him ;  while 
the  thought  that  such  an  event  would  ensure 
my  imm^iate  union  with  Delaval,  reconciled 
me  at  length  to  the  probability  which  bad  at 
first  so  cruelly  overwhelmed  me. 

**  It  was  now  the  year  1662 ;  and  we  heard 
that  preparations  were  making  in  the  metro- 
oolis  to  receive  the  queen-mother,  Henrietta 
Maria,  who,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  St. 
Albans  and  others,  was  coming  over  on  a  visit 
to.  her  son. 

"  I  listened  to  this  apparently  unimportant 
news  to  me  with  perfect  composure ;  and  no 
beating  of  my  heart,  no  trembling  of  my  limbs, 
as  if  in  warning  and  foreboding,  blanched  mv 
glowingr  cheek,  and  suflused  my  eyes  with 
teara !  Then  there  can  indeed  be  no  such  thing 
as  presentiment ;  else  the  tidings  of  this  ar- 
rival, so  big  with  fate  to  me,  could  not  have 
been  heard  by  me  without  overwhelming 
emotion ! 

**  The  queen-mother  at  length  reached  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  her  train  seemingly  came  a  Ma- 
dame du  Vernis,  her  daughter,  and  her  brother 
the  Marquis  de  Merinville.    These  persons 


brought  lettera  of  recommepdation  to  mr  father 
from  an  English  friend  of  ours,  who  bad  known 
them  abroad,  and  received  civilities  from  the 
marquis ;  which  civilities,  alas !  be  thought  be 
could  not  repay  better  than  by  giving  the  tra- 
vellers an  introduction  to  my  hther  and  my- 
self. 

"The  letter  to  my  father  announcing  the 
letter  of  introduction,  which  we  had  not  yet 
received,  was  filled  with  praises  of  the  beauty, 
grace,  and  accomplishments  of  the  niother  and 
the  daughter.  Monsieur  du  Vernis  was  not 
of  the  party,  it  also  stated,  because  be  bad  an 
ofiSce  about  the  court  which  did  not  aUow  of 
his  absence. 

*'  I  was  struck  with  the  expression  of  plea- 
sure which  overspread  my  father's  countenance 
when  he  read  this  letter,  and  at  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  he  desired  me  to  get  the  best 
apartments  ready  for  these  foreign  guests; — 

*  For,*  said  he,  « Adelaide,  I  shall  invite  them 
hither  directly.  And,*  added  he,  after  a  pause, 

*  I  think  that  the  civilest  way  will  be  to  go  to 
London  myself,  and  bringWhem  down  with 
me.* 

"  *  Must  I  go  with  you,  sirl*  said  L 
"'No,  that  is  not  necessary;  but  I  wish 
Delaval  to  accompany  me,  as  you  are  here 
without  a  ckoperone^  Adelaide ;  and  I  mean  to 
return  with  my  guests  immediately,  if  I  can.* 
"  When  Delaval  and  I  were  alone  together, 
I  thought  he  wore  a  pensive  air;  and  on  ask- 
ing him  the  cause,  he  replied,  'In  the  first 

flace,  I  do  not  like  leaving  you ; — ^in  the  next, 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  roese  foreigners  com- 
ing hither.  Your  father*s  friend,  who  recom- 
mends them,  is,  I  know,  a  thoughtless  man ;  I 
must  venture  to  say,  that  I  think  your  ikther 
equally  thoughtless  in  inviting  persons  of  whom 
he  knows  nothing,  to  be  residents  at  bis  bouse, 
and  under  the  same  roof  with  his  daughter. 
Poor  man !  I  see  that  he  catches  eagerly  at 
any  thin^  that  may  divert  bis  mind  mm  his 
trials.  But  sure  am  I,  that  if  that  mind  had 
not  lost  a  little  of  its  original  delicacy  and  dis- 
crimination, by  the  destroying  touch  of  suflfer- 
ing,  he  would  not  have  so  immediately  decided 
to  offer  French  persons,  though  of  quali^,  a 
residence  under  his  own  roof  in  these  perilous 
times.* 

"  1  agreed  entirely  with  what  Delaval  said, 
and  listened  to  him  with  much  painful  fore- 
boding, assuring  him  that  I  should  anxiously 
expect  to  receive  his  opinion  of  our  intended 
guests. 

*^The  next  dajr  the  letter  of  introduction 
arrived,  inclosed  m  a  most  elegant  one  from 
Madame  du  Vernis;  and  m^  delighted  father 
set  off  with  Delaval,  in  his  postrcoach  and 
four,  the  next  day,  to  London.  Oh,  how  eager- 
ly did  I  expect  a  letter  from  Delaval!  It 
came;  but,  alas!  it  told  me  nothing.  My 
father  did  not  ask  him  to  accompany  him  in 
his  visit  to  the  ladies  and  Monsieur  de  Merin- 
ville; and  he  feared  that  be  should  not  sat 
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them  at  all  till  they  were  on  the  road  into 
Sarrey.  *  Nor/  added  he,  *  shall  I  see  much  of 
them  then,  as  I  find  that  I  am  to  ride  down  a 
new  lady's  horse  which  your  father  has  just 
purchased  for  you.* 

It  migrht  be  weakness,  perhaps,  but  I  was 
sorry  to  see  my  father  set  off  in  such  a  style 
for  Loudon,  with  a  view  to  bring  down  these 
strangers  in  his  own  carriage  and  four;  be- 
cause 1  thought  that,  if  they  were  not  upright 
and  honourable  persons,  they  might  be  induced, 
by  the  appearance  of  opulence  which  he  thus 
exhibiteu,  into  forming  designs  on  him  which 
otherwise  they  might  not  have  thought  of;  as 
I  knew  that,  in  France,  persons  except  of  very 
high  rank,  did  not  travel  in  a  style  like  that 
of  my  father.  But  I  reproached  mjrself  imme- 
diately for  what  might  be  very  unworthy  sus- 
picions, and  tried  to  banish  them  from  my 
mind. 

••That  day  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
fiither,  saying  that  he  should  return  the  day 
after  the  next,  and  bring  with  him  guests  that 
a  monarch  even  might  be  proud  to  entertain; 
— guests  that  he  was  most  happy  in  being  able 
to  remove  far  from  the  corrupt  air  and  detest- 
able influence  of  the  court  of  Charles  Stuart 

••I  was  sitting  in  mournful  contemplation 
over  this  characteristic  letter,  when  the  good 
old  priest  entered  the  room,  who  eagerly  de- 
manded when  my  father  was  to  return,  and 
who  his  expected  guests  were. 

••I  told  him. 

•••Are  they  catholics?*  said  he. 

••  •  No  doubt,*  replied  I,  •  as  they  come  in  the 
train  of  the  queen. 

••  •  Bon  /'  was  his  only  answer,  for  that  was 
nearly  enough  for  him ;  and  he  withdrew  con- 
tented.   But  not  so  did  he  leave  me. 

••  My  father's  letter  was  short,  but  very  ex- 
pressive. His  triumph,  however,  in  bearing 
off  these  delightful  guests  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  court,  I  could  not  understand ;  for  I 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that,  if  they  had 
been  commanded  into  the  court  circle,  they 
could  have  refused  to  ga 

••  Long  and  heavily  passed  the  succeeding 
day.  But  on  the  morning  of  that  on  which! 
was  to  expect  the  party  from  London,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  at  finding  Delaval  in  the 
breakfast-room  when  I  came  down ;  and  though 
his  countenance  was  evidently  grave,  I  was 
alive,  at  first,  onlv  to  the  joy  of  seeing  him. 
But  the  thoughtfulness  of  his  air  soon  recalled 
me  to  the  consciousness  that  he  had  something 
unpleasant  to  communicate ;  and  I  begged  him 
not  to  keep  me  in  suspense. 

•••Though  I  rose  very  early,*  said  he,  'in 
order  to  get  hither  before  them,  I  have  little  to 
say,  except  that  I  have  seen  this  Frenchman 
and  these  French  women,  and  that  I  do  not 
like  them.' 

•••Indeed  !* 

••  •  That  is— I  do  not  approve  them.  I  suspect 
that  both  the  mother  and  daughter  are  as  artful 


as  they  are  beautiful ;  and  that  De  Merinville, 
(who  is  very  handsome,  very  clever,  and  very 
insinuating,)  will  be,  O  dearest  Adelaide  — 
Merinville  will  be  very  soon  your  declared 
teverl' 

••  •  Well,  if  he  be— what  then  1* 

••  •  What  then ! — Your  father  may  be  induced, 
perhaps,  to  favour  his  suit; — not  because  he  is, 
they  say,  a  marouis  of  some  property,  and  of 
a  very  ancient  family  in  Britanny ;  but  what 
will  have  more  weight  with  your  &ther,  and 
make  him  still  more  hostiie  to  me,  is,  that  he 
professes  himself  to  be  ^me  hither  with  a  full 
intention  of  abjuring  the  errors  of  the  catholic 
faith;, and  he  also  professes  himself  a  foe  to 
the  despotism  of  his  own  country.' 

•••Let  him,*  replied  I  tenderlv;  •he  will 
not  thereby  lead  me  to  abjure  my  Jove  for  you, 
Delaval ;  nor  will  I  ever  many  without  my 
own  approbation,  though  I  will  never  marry 
without  my  father's ;  therefore,  if  it  be  fear  of 
my  giving  you  up  that  makes  you  uneasy,  I 
beg  you  to  fear  no  longer. — But  do  describe 
the  women  to  me.* 

••  •  I  cannot  Your  father  took  me  with  him 
to  call  on  them  the  rooming  after  his  first  in- 
troduction; and  though  he  absolutely  raved 
about  the  beauty  of  both,  and  the  grace  of  Ma- 
dame du  Vemis,  I  found  he  had  scarcely  done 
them  justice.  Madame  du  Vemis  is  so  voung- 
looking,*  said  he,  •that  she  seems  like  her 
daughter's  elder  sister.  Her  eyes  are  dark, 
bright,  and  penetrating — I  might  call  them  in- 
quiring ana  examining  eyes;  — her  features 
regular,  and  her  mouth  and  teeth  perfection. 
Her  figure  very  tall  and  commanding,  and  her 
arms  nnelv  formed.  But  I  think  the  greatest, 
the  most  dangerous  charm  of  all,  is  her  man- 
ner, which  b  at  once  graceful  and  dignified- 
full  of  self-respect,  yet  insinuating ;  and  could 
one  vdiveat  oneself,  which  I  could  never  do,  of 
her  every  look,  gesture,  and  word,  being  the 
summit  of  art — I  should  U^ink,  that  no  dip- 
engaged  man  could  resist  her  power,  whom 
she  was  resolved  to  charm.' 

••  •  Then  you  think  you  are  safe,  Delaval  V 

••  •  Think  I  am  safe,  Adelaide  ?  Think  only 
that  a  man  who  loves  you,  and  is  beloved  by 
you,  can  be  in  any  danger  from  another  wo- 
man, and  that  woman  a  wife!* 

•••Well,  well,  you  have  however  said 
enough,'  replied  I,  •about  the  mother;  now 
go  to  the  daughter,  if  you  please.* 

•••As  far  as  appearances  go,  the  girl,  Adri- 
enne,  is  very  pretty  and  very  agagante ;  so 
much  so,  that  till  her  mother  gave  her  (unob- 
served as  she  thought)  a  very  significant 
frown,  her  agacerieg  were  addressed  to  me. 
But  the  young  lady,  who  is  quick  at  taking  a 
hint,  averted  her  eyes  directly  from  my  ob- 
serving ones,  and  confined  all  their  tenderness 
during  the  rest  of  the  visit  to  your  unconscious 
&ther.* 

•••My  father!* 

*•  •  Yes ;  rely  on  it  that  this  is  the  game  to 
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be  played.  But  be  is  in  no  danger,  for  he  con- 
siders all  ber  attentions  merely  as  those  of  a 
fond  child ;  and  there  is  a  noble,  unconscious 
simplicity  in  his  manner  of  receiving  her  en- 
dearments, which  it  was  gratifying  to  me  to 
witness.  Youriather  is  yet  too  young  to  be 
in  danger  of  being  caught  by  a  girl  of  fifteen ; 
were  he  ten  years  older,  he  might  be  in  dan- 
ger perhaps.  Still,  come  what  come  may,  I 
wish  Neville  had  not  been  weak  enough  to 
give  them  letters,  and  that  your  father  had 
ffiven  himself  time  to  know  them  all  three  be- 
fore he  invited  them  hither ;  for  I  think  both 
the  brother  and  the  sister  are  calculated  to 
gain  ascendency  over  an  artless,  unsuspecting 
man  like  Mr.  Falkland ;  and  though  I  am  sure 
bis  admiration  of  Madame  du  Vernis  is  now, 
and  always  will  be,  wholly  free  from  any  alloy 
of  criminal  passion—ascendency  is  ascendency, 
Adelaide;  and  while  the  artful  brother  flatters 
your  father's  passion  for  making  converts,  by 
drawing  him  into  argument,  in  which  be  al- 
ways is  victorious,  as  the  marquis  admits — the 
sister  entrances  his  very  soul,  by  ber  consum- 
mate skill  as  a  singer,  and  her  performances 
on  difl^erent  musical  instruments ;  and  I  repeat 
it,  would  they  had  never  been  introduced  to 
Mr.  Falkland!' 

**  The  party  arrived  time  enough  for  a  late 
dinner ;  and  1  received  them  with  a  degree  of 
trepidation  which  Delaval  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  check,  and  which  was  painfully  increased 
by  the  stern  glance  that  my  father  gave  him, 
on  entering,  as  if  he  disapproved  his  being  with 
me  before  the  rest  arrived. 

therefore,  performed  the  ceremony  of 
welcome  very  ill.  But  it  was  impossible  for 
Mr.  Falkland's  daughter  not  to  please  his  adu- 
latory guests;  and  I  heard  Madame  du  Vernis 
say  to  my  father,  *  You  did  not  say  too  much ; 
she  is  beautiful,  graceful!  Ah!  you  are  a 
happy  lather,  indeed!'  Madame  du  Vernis 
spoke  in  English  to  my  great  surprise,  and 
u>eU^  too;  while  the  imperfection  of  her  accent 
only  seemed  in  her  a  grace  the  more;  for 
never  yet  did  my  ears  drink  in  so  sweet  and 
persuasive  a  voice.  Delaval  had  not  prepared 
me  for  this  charm  in  her,  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  possible  in  my  estimation ;  and  I  must 
own,  that  before  the  first  course  was  over,  her 
beauty,  ber  voice,  her  grace,  and  her  flatteries, 
had  such  a  magic  power  over  me,  that  I  be- 
came thoroughly  enchanted  by  her ;  and  though 
glad  that  Delaval  thought  of  her  as  coldiv  and 
as  ill  as  he  declared  himself  to  think,  i  was 
mortified  to  find  him  so  deficient  in  taste. 
Adrienne,  though  very  pretty,  appeared  to  be 
insipid  though  artful,  and  too  weak  to  be  able 
to  disguise  her  art;  not  so  her  mother.  And 
believing  from  my  confidence  in  Delaval's 
penetration,  that  those  soft  attractions  which 
looked  80  like  natural  feeling  in  Madame  du 
Vernis,  were  in  reality  as  artificial  as  those  of 
Adrienne,  I  could  not  help  comparing  them  to 
fto  artificial  rose,  and  rosebud.   The  rose  is 


often  so  well  done,  that  it  is  mistaken  for  na- 
ture; and  the  deception  can  only  be  discovered  | 
by  the  inferior  formation  of  the  bud.  But  for 
the  daughter's  being  so  evidently  artificial,  the 
mother  might  have  passed  for  natural.  But  the 
rosebud,  as  I  said  before,  detected  the  rose. 
Yet  how  unwillingly  did  I  allow  my  judgment 
to  correct  the  impulse  of  my  feelings,  and  even 
of  my  taste !  And  while  I  gazed  on  this  syren 
with  admiring  eyes,  and  listened  to  her  melt- 
ing accents  with  eager  attention,  my  father  i 
regarded  me  with  a  look  of  marked  approba- 
tion. 

Once,  after  looking  at  me  for  some  time, ! 
she  turned  to  my  father,  and  said  in  a  sort  of 
whisper,  •  Maii  en  verite  e'est  la  res$emblance 
la  plus  parfaiie  que  je  ri'ai  Jamais  vue  Z**  M  y 
father  looked  pleased,  and  said,  *  Adele,  Ma- 
dame du  Vernis  thinks  you  are  the  very  image 
of  me.' 

•  1  am  glad  of  it,  sir,'  replied  I ;  ♦  I  am  proud 
of  being  reckoned  like  you.'  And  well  I  might ; 
for  my  father,  as  I  have  before  observed,  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time. 

" '  What  did  you  call  Mademoiselle  Falk- 
land V  said  Madame  du  Vernis,  in  rather  a  fal- 
tering voice.  *  Adele.  Her  name  is  Adelaide, 
but  I  call  her  Adele  because  it  is  shorter.' 

*«  *  Adele,'  echoed  the  lady ;  *  I  hope  in  time 
to  be  permitted  to  call  her  Adele  myself ;  for 
I  once  had  a  daughter,  beautiful  as  she  is,  who 
bore  that  name !'  Here  she  drew  her  band  across 
her  eyes.  *Then,  if  it  soothes  you,  dearest 
madam,  call  my  daughter  Adele  your  daughter 
Adele,'  replied  my  father  with  sympathizing 
emotion.  *  Thank  you !'  she  answered ;  *  it  would 
be  happiness  indeed,'~and  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  his  as  she  spoke, —  *  to  be  the  mother,  even 
in  fancy,  of  your  daughter !'  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  double  meaning  of  this  speech,  nor  my 
father ;  so  the  flattery  was  lost  on  him.  But 
the  truth  was,  that  Madame  du.  Vernis  was 
wretchedly  married;  therefore,  to  be  the  mo- 
ther of  Mr.  Falkland's  daughter,  alias  his  wife, 
would  indeed  be  happiness  to  her;  but  I  was 
deceived,  and  took  the  whole  compliment  to 
myself.  De  Merinville  could  not  let  this  op- 
portunity pass  of  paying  me  a  compliment 
himself ;  and  he  exclaimed  with  affected  feel- 
ing in  his  own  language,  *  You,  Angelique, 
might  think  it  a  happiness  to  be  the  mother  of 
M^emoiselle,  but  I  should  now  feel  it  misery 
to  be  her  uncle.'  *  I  see  that  already,  my  dear 
brother,'  replied  his  sister,  archly ;  and  Dela- 
val and  myself  exchanged  looks  of  alarm  at  ob- 
serving that  my  father  seemed  pleased  by  these 
speeches. 

"  But  the  little  Adrienne  now  thought  that 
she  had  been  in  the  back-ground  too  long ;  she, 
therefore,  rose,  and  coming  round  from  thO' 
other  side  of  the  table  to  where  my  father  sat,  I 
she  made  herself  room  on  the  corner  of  his 


*  But,  indeed,  it  ia  the  most  perfect  resemblance 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 
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chair;  and  while  he  fondly  threw  his  arm 
round  her,  she  held  his  hand  to  her  side,  as  if 
to  make  the  embrace  closer;  and  then  she 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  such  an  expression 
of  tenderness — *  Foolish  child  !*  said  my  father. 
And  the  mother  said  softly,  as  if  she  was  think- 
in^  aloud,  and  looking  at  Adrienne,  *  Mais 
c'est  une  passion  !  absolument  c^esl  une  pas* 
«ton/'*  *  Nonsense !'  said  rty  father  laughing, 
and  wholly  blind  to  what  was  going  on.  De- 
la  val  could  not  behold  this  scene  of  artifice, 
though  it  was  utterly  fruitless,  without  con- 
siderable indignation;  and  as,  when  unper- 
ceived  by  her  mother  and  uncle,  the  young 
lady  had  made  some  tender  advances  to  him, 
he  determined  to  put  a  stop  at  present  to  her 
tutored  attack,  and  prove  to  the  brother  and 
sister  that  he  saw  through  their  manoeuvres. 
Drawing  near  Adrienne,  therefore,  he  took  her 
disengaged  hand,  and  softly  whispered  that 
*  he  could  not  bear  to  see  her  express  such  fond- 
ness for  another  man  in  his  presence.*  The 
bait  took.  As  the  fine  lady  in  the  fable  re-be- 
came a  cat  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse,  so  the 
young  Adrienne  forgot  to  make  love  to  an 
elderly  man  as  soon  as  a  soft  thing  was  said  to 
her  by  a  young  one;  and  for  a  time  nature 
prevailed  over  art  Adrienne  forgot  her  in- 
structions; and,  gradually,  as  Delaval's  looks 
became  more  tender,  and  the  pressure  of  his 
hand  more  frequent,  she  got  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  edge  of  the  chair,  and  further  from  my 
father,  till  she  glided  into  a  chair,  next  De- 
laval. 

**  Delaval  had  now  gained  his  point — he  had 
unmasked  hypocrisy.  But  he  had  better  not 
have  done  it ;  as  I  saw  by  the  kindling  eyes 
of  the  brother  and  the  sister,  that  this  little 
proof  how  well  he  understood  their  designs, 
made  them  Delaval's  instant  enemies ;  and  it 
certainly  stimulated  them  to  get  rid  as  soon  as 
possible  of  so  quick-sighted  an  observer. 

^*My  narrative  would  extend  to  volumes, 
were  1  to  describe  the  absolute  sway  which 
this  most  bewitching  of  women  gained  over 
my  father.  To  be  brief,  I  shall  pass  over  two 
months  of  their  residence,  nordwell  on  the  vari- 
ous talents  possessed  by  this  uncommon  woman, 
but  proceed  to  that  unhappy  day  when  De  Me- 
rinville  first  dared  to  profess  for  me  an  ardent 
attachment  —  dared,  too,  to  add,  that  he  had 
mv  father^s  sanction  for  addressing  me.  *  'Tis 
false,'  cried  I,  thrown  oflT  my  guard  by  an  as- 
sertion too  agonizing  for  me  to  believe  till  I 
could  doubt  no  longer;  *  My  father  could  not 
do  80  cruel  and  dishonourable  a  thing ;  fur  he 
knows  that  my  affections  and  my  hand  have, 
even  from  earliest  youth,  been  given  to  an- 
other with  the  warmest  approbation  of  my  be- 
loved mother,  now  a  saint  in  heaven  —  and 
without  the  disapprobation  of  my  father  him- 
self!' 


*  But  really  it  is  a  passion ;  absolutely  it  ia  quite 
a  passion. 
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***But  even  you  do  not  believe,  beautiful 
Adelaide,'  he  replied,  *  that  it  was  with  your 
father's  approbation ;  therefore,  now  that  a 
man  whom  he  is  so  kind  as  to  approve  solicits 
your  hand,  it  is  very  natural  that  he  should 
resolve  to  dismiss  your  other  lover.' 

"  *  Natural !  natural ! — that  my  father  should 
wish  to  tear  me  from  a  man  whom  he  knows, 
and  has  long  known,  and  wish  to  give  tne  to 
one  of  whom  he  knows  nothing ;  a  fbreigner 
too,  and  the  acquaintance  of  yesterday?  No; 
spells  and  philters  could  alone  account  for  such 
an  infatuation.' 

**'  If  spells  and  philters  are  so  powerful,  and 
have  been  exercised  on  him,  would  they  could 
be  exercised  on  you  also,  adorable  Adelaide  !* 
cried  he;  *but  never,  never  will  I  give  up  my 
hopes,  and  my  pretensions — never  will  I  cease 
to  urge  my  suit.' 

"  •  Never  will  I  listen  to  it,  however,'  said  I, 
attempting  to  leave  the  walk  in  which  he  had 
met  and  detained  me.  But  seizing  my  hand, 
and  grasping  my  gown  so  closely  tliat  I  could 
not  move,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  while  I  vainly 
struggled  to  free  myself  and  escape.  At  this 
moment  Delaval  appeared  in  sight;  and  see- 
ing my  forcible  detention,  rushed  towards  De 
Merinville;  and  commanding  him  to  desist 
from  his  violence,  in  an  instant  freed  me  from 
his  unwelcome  grasp,  and  received  me  faint 
and  trembling  in  his  arms. 

*  You  shall  answer  this  impertinent  inter- 
ference to  Monsieur  Falkland,  sir,'  said  the 
marquis,  with  the  look  of  a  fiend. 

**  *  I  would  rather  answer  it  to  yon,  sir,'  said 
Delaval. 

*  He  will  tell  you,  sir,'  said  the  marquis, 
*  that  you  have  presumed  to  invade  his  rights 
— the  right  of  disposing  of  his  daughter.' 

''^And  I  will  tell  him,  sir,  that  be  has  in- 
vaded mine ;  that  his  daughter  is  my  betrothed 
wife ;  and  that  nothing  but  an  act  of  basenesB 
and  oppression  tan  separate  two  beings  en- 
gaged to  each  other  by  the  tenderest  ti^s,  even 
before  they  knew  the  nature  of  the  feeling 
which  united  them.' 

While  this  was  passing,  we  were,  though 
we  knew  it  not,  overheard l)y  Angelique,  who, 
immediately  running  to  my  father,  with  croco- 
dile tears  repeated  all  Delaval  had  said,  and 
entreated  him  to  hasten  to  the  elm  walk  to 
prevent  bloodshed ;  as  Delaval,  by  accusing 
my  father  of  *  baseness  and  tyranny^  had  so 
enraged  her  brother,  that  she  did  not  know 
what  the  consequence  might  be ;  and,  unfbi^ 
tunatelv,  my  father  came  while  I,  overcome 
with  alarm  for  the  future,  and  agony  at  the 
present,  was  still  leaning  on  my  lover's  shoul- 
der, for  support  On  seeing  this,  he  flew  to- 
wards us  with  an  uplifted  arm,  and,  but  for  the 
interference  of  Angelique,  would,  I  believe, 
have  struck  the  agitated  Delaval ;  but  she 
caught  his  arm  ere  it  fell ;  and  I,  aware  of 
what  he  felt,  withdrew  myself  from  Delaval't 
embrace.   But  it  was  to  precipitate  myself  in 
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it  again  with  all  the  frenzy  of  despair,  when 
my  father,  with  the  look  and  nianner  of  de- 
termined hostility,  solemnly  declared,  that 
only  on  pain  of  his  tnaledictum  should  I  ever 
be  the  wife  of  Delaval ;  and  commanding  him 
from  his  presence  and  mine,  at  that  moment 
and  for  ever. 

Never  shall  I  forget  Delaval's  look  of  woe 
at  this  moment  But  he  saw  that  opposition 
or  remonstrance  then  would  do  harm  rather 
than  good,  and  he  prepared  to  obey  in  silence. 
I,  however,  was  not  so  judicious,  but  rushed 
impetuously  into  his  arms ;  and  as  I  held  him, 
it  seemed  as  if  I  meant  that  nothing  but  force 
should  part  us.  But  before  that  force  had  had 
time  to  exert  itself— for  even  my  father  was 
awed  by  the  wan  despair  of  my  countenance 
—  I  myself  relinquished  my  frenzied  grasp, 
uttering,  as  I  did  it,  an  almost  inarticulate 
farewell — ^•Farewell!'  repeated  Delaval,  *  my 
Adelaide ;  farewell,  my  wife  !* 

"  *  Yes,*  replied  I,  summoning  up  all  my  en- 
ergy, *  your  wife,  or  the  wife  of  no  one.' 

*  Lead  her  away !'  said  my  father  to  De 
Merinville,  who  approached  to  take  my  hand. 
On  seeing  which,  Delaval  sprung  forward,  and 
^ving  him  a  blow,  at  the  same  time  snatch- 
ing my  hand  from  him,  and  striking  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  said  in  a  low  voice,  *  You  under- 
stand me,  sir;  I  shall  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;*  and  then  instantly  disappeared.  While 
I,  nearly  sinking  under  this  new  alarm,  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  arm  of  Angel ique. 

***Mark  me.  Monsieur  De  Merinville,*  said 
my  father,  *  I  will  have  no  fighting — no  duel- 
ling about  my  daughter.  Leave  this  hot-headed 
young  man  to  live,  and  chew  the  bitter  cud  of 
repentance  for  his  impertinence  and  violence. 
I  shall  consider  it,  sir,  as  a  personal  affront  to 
me,  if  Miss  Falkland's  name  be  ever  mentioned 
as  the  Clause  of  quarrel  or  bloodshed  between 
two  impetuous  young  men.* 

**  *  1  shall  obey  you,  sir,  thdUffh  unwillingly ; 
but  I  beg  you  to  believe,  that  1  could  not  give 
you  a  stronger,  because  1  could  not  give  you 
a  more  trying  proof  of  my  respect  both  for  you 
and  Mademoiselle.* 

"  Still,  my  Either,  as  well  as  myself,  thought 
he  only  said  this  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of 
us  all ;  for  my  father,  especially,  found  it  im- 
possible to  believe  that  a  gentleman  of  rank 
could  so  tamely  submit  to  the  indignity  of  a 
blow,  and  from  a  rival  too,  without  resenting 
it ;  and  I  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  having 
obtained  leave  to  retire  to  my  own  room  as 
soon  as  I  reached  the  house,  I  passed  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  bed,  vainly  trying  to  tranquillize 
my  terrors  by  prayer,  and  commending  my  en- 
dangered lover,  as  I  thought  him,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven.  I  was,  however,  a  little 
encouraged  by  seeing  the  composure  of  Ma- 
dame du  Vemis,  who,  with  well-dissembled 
interest,  came  several  times  to  my  bed-side  to 
inquire  concerning  my  health ;  and  lamented 
that  the  happineaa  of  her  brother,  and  of  that 


interesting  young  man.  Monsieur  DelavaL 
were  incompatible,  as  she  must  ever  feel  great 
interest  in,  and  pity  for,  his  hard  fate. 

"  The  next  morning  1  rose  early,  and  went 
in  search  of  the  butler,  who  had  been  an  old 
attached  servant  in  my  mother's  family,  and 
who,  I  well  knew,  was  an  anxious  and  alarm- 
ed spectator  of  all  that  was  |^oing  forward. 
My  errand  to  him  was  to  discover  for  me 
whether  Delaval  was  still  at  the  cottage  at 
the  park  gate,  which  he  had  hired ;  and  whether 
there  had  been  any  communication  between 
the  marquis  and  him. 

**  He  did  inquire ;  and  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries was,  that  Delaval  was  still  there,  but 
that  he  and  the  marquis  had  had  no  communi- 
cation either  by  word  or  letter.  And  after 
waitinfif  three  days,  in  vain,  for  a  summons  to 
meet  the  marquis,  Delaval  set  off"  for  London, 
sending  me  a  note  of  adieu  by  the  old  butler. 

**•  This  note  1  was  in  the  act  of  receiving  as 
An^elique  and  Adrienne  entered  the  hall  in 
which  we  stood ;  and  1  have  reason  to  believe 
that  they  informed  my  father  of  it;  for  not 
long  after  he  called  me  to  him,  and  desired  to 
know  whether  Delaval  had  presumed  tq^rite 
to  me  since  he  had  positively  forbidden  our 
union,  and  even  our  future  intercourse. 

*  He  has  ventured  to  write  me  a  note  of 
farewell,*  replied  I. 

**  *  Let  me  see  it  !*  said  my  father.  And  not 
unwillingly  I  gave  it  into  his  hand ;  as  Dela- 
val most  feelingly  lamented  his  having  become 
so  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  my  father,  a  man 
whom  he  must  always  revere,  and  all  for  the 
sake  of  one  who  had  not  even  courafi^e  and 
love  enough  to  risk  his  life  for  me,  as  he  had  not 
even  spirit  enough  to  avenge  his  own  wounded 
honour.  He  then  very  pathetically  alluded  to 
my  beloved  mother;  and  declared  that  his 
regret,  his  disinterested  regret  for  her  death 
was  80  great,  that  he  did  not  think  any  thing 
could  ever  have  increased  it;  but  that  now 
he  regretted  more  than  ever  the  loss  of  that 
constant  and  consistent  friend,  as  she  had  ever 
been  to  him,  whose  gentle  and  virtuous  in- 
fluence would  now  have  been  successfully 
exerted  in  his  favour,  and  for  the  happiness  of 
her  only  child. 

Having  given  this  note  to  my  father,  I 
left  him  to  give  way  unobserved,  to  the  feelings 
it  might  occasion  him.  But  alas !  in  vain ;  An- 
gelique  broke  in  upon  him  before  he  had  quite 
nnished  reading  it;  and  her  presence  coun- 
teracted all  the  good  that  might  have  resulted 
from  it  Nor,  as  1  afterwards  found,  were  her 
comments  wanting  to  increase  the  mischief  of 
her  presence;  and  when  I  returned  to  my 
father,  he  said  to  me  with  some  sternness  of 
manner,  *If,  Miss  Falkland,  you  keep  up  a 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Delaval,  mj  forbid- 
ding him  to  see  you  was  wholly  unavailing ; — 
1  therefore  now,  in  express  terms,  forbid  your 
correspondence.  Who^  madano,  was  the  agent 
on  this  occasion?* 
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*'  *  Manre]!  gave  me  the  note,  sir.* 

**  And  my  father  rang  for  him. 
When  be  entered,  my  Ikther  ttemly  asked 
him,  *  How  he  came  to  be  the  means  of  a  cor- 
respondence BO  ofiensive  to  him  V 

** '  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  such,  sir,*  re- 
plied the  old  butler;  'and  Mr.  Delava)  respects 
me  and  my  duties  too  much,  mnd  so  does  Miss 
Falkland,  sir,  to  require  any  such  service  of 
me.  He  told  ine  the  note,  poor  young  gentle- 
man! was  to  be  his  last;  'For,  Manrell,'  said 
he,  *  I  value  you,  and  I  know  your  principles 
too  well,  to  wish  you  to  violate  your  duty  to 
one  of  the  best  of  masters,  by  asking  you  to  do 
what  he  disapproves;  and  this  note  he  and  all 
the  world  may  see.' 

My  father  looked  rather  ashamed ;  but  I 
saw  a  sneer  on  the  face  of  Madame  du  Vemis, 
as  she  observed  in  French,  *  that  was  specious- 
ly said  by  Monsieur  Delaval ;  no  wonder  it  im-' 
posed  on  the  ffood  old  man.' 

*  Speciously  said  !  —  Delaval  speak  spe- 
ciously ! — Delaval  mean  to  impose  on  any  one ! 
And  do  you  say  this  of  Aim,  before  me,  ma- 
dam?* I  exclaimed,  my  face  on  fire,  and  my 
eyesn^rklinpf  with  indignation. 

Before  she  could  reply,  my  fether  ap- 
proached me,  and  in  a  lowered  but  distinct 
tone,  said,  *  Command  yourself,  Adele ;  nor  pre- 
sume to  answer  in  such  a  tone,.and  with  such 
looks,  a  lady  whom  I  so  highly  regard,  and  a 
guest  to  whom  ev^y  respect  and  hospitality 
are  due.' 

•  Then  why,  sir,  did  this  lady  presume  to 
accuse  the  man  I  love  and  honour— the  man 
my  blessed  mother  taught  me  to  love  and  ho- 
nour—of meanness,  which  his  noble  nature  is 
incapable  of  1' 

•••Adele,  you  forget  yourself — leave  the 
room ;  your  temper  is  sadly  changed,  child.' 

••  •  Would  that  my  temper,  sir,  were  the  only 
thing  changed  here !'  replied  I.  •  Oh !  my  be- 
loved mother,  wert  thou  but  living,  Delaval 
would  not  have  been  banished  from  this  house, 
and  your  poor  child  forbidden  even  to  see  him !' 

••I  saw  that  this  mention  of  my  mother's 
name  had  a  softening  effect  on  my  father^s 
feelings ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  hide  it  He 
however  returned  me  Delaval's  note,  saying, 
•it  was  well  and  artfully  written,  and  the 
young  Tory  knew  what  he  was  about  But 
he  forgave  it,  as  it  was  to  be  the  last.' 

*•  •  Artfully  written !'  cried  I ;  •  that  observa- 
tion is  not  your  own,  sir ;  it  has  been  instilled 
into  you.' 

••  •  Leave  the  room  this  moment!'  reiterated 
my  father. 

•'  Used  to  submission,  and  almost  terrified  at 
such  an  unusual  exertion  of  spirit,  I  burst  into 
tears  of  mingled  anger  and  distress,  and  obeyed 
him  in  silence. 

••  Three  days  of  gaiety  and  company  from 
London  succeeded  to  this ;  and  we  had  a  dance 
one  evening,  consistinsr  of  as  many  couple  as 
my  father  could  assemble ;  and  I  was  fbreed  to 
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begin  it  with  the  odious  marquis.  My  father, 
too,  much  to  my  annoyance,  danced  himself 
after  supper  with  Madame  du  Vemis,  and  ^ven 
.with  Adrienne. 

*•  After  the  company  was  departed,  and  we 
were  left  to  our  family  party  again,  that  re- 
straint which  our  guests  had  removed  in  some 
measure,  most  painfully  returned;  but  my  fa- 
ther was  so  completely  absorbed  in  listening  to 
Angelique  when  she  sang  or  played,  in  hang- 
in^  over  her  when  she  drew,  or  in  accompa- 
nymg  her  on  my  horse  over  the  grounds,  that 
1  was  allowed  what  I  valued  —  the  luxury  of 
solitude ;  and  whether  in  my  room  or  in  my 
walks,  my  reveries  were  as  yet  not  interrupted. 
One  day,  as  I  was  walking  along  a  path  which 
was  only  divided  from  the  public  road  by  a 
hedge,  I  vnm  startled  at  a  nistling  in  the 
branches ;  and  instantly  I  saw  a  stone  fall  at 
my  feet,  round  which  was  tied  a  piece  of  writ- 
ing-paper. 

••  I  could  not  doubt  but  that  this  was  meant 
for  me;  and  hastily  untying  it,  I  eagerly  pe- 
rused its  contents.  The  hand  was  unknown 
to  me ;  but  1  could  not  doubt  that  Delaval  was 
the  ]m)mpter  of  the  communication.  It  assur- 
ed me  •  that  Angelique  and  her  brother  were 
spies  of  the  government ;  that  my  father  had 
become  suspected  of  disaffection,  from  his  very 
unguarded  and  even  ferocious  mode  of  ex- 
pressing himself  concerning  the  king  and  his 
ministers ;  and  that  if  be  did  not  stop  the  com- 
munications of  the  brother  and  sister,  by  mar- 
rying Adrienne,  there  was  little  doubt  but  that 
my  father's  liberty  might  be  in  danger ;  that 
De  Merinville  was  a  marquis,  and  of  old  fami- 
ly ;  but  had  squandered  his  fortune  in  worth- 
less pleasures,  and  had  been  forced  to  leave 
his  country  for  a  while,  from  being  suspected 
of  circulating  false  money ;  that  Sf adame  du 
Vemis  was  his  sister,  but  only  the  natural 
child  of  his  father ;  and  that  her  history  shouki 
be  sent  me  when  fully  ascertained;  and  that 
then  I  should  be  desired  to  show  it  to  my  fa- 
ther.' 

••  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feeling 
on  reading  thia  Hope  and  fear  straggled  m 
my  heart  for  mastery ;  but  so  sure  was  I  of 
my  father's  even  chivalrous  devotion  to  Ange- 
lique, that  I  was  convinced  if  my  correspond- 
ent continued  an  anonymous  one,  he  would 
treat  all  he  said  with  abhorrence  and  contempt 

••Still,  I  could  scarcely  be  easy  in  mind 
without  imparting  what  I  had  already  heard 
to  my  father.  However,  there  was  one  per- 
son to  whom  I  could  communicate  it,  and  that 
was  the  good  old  priest ;  who,  though  he  had 
been  charmed  at  first  with  the  manners  of  the 
foreigners,  and  by  the  ladies*  attendance  at 
chapel,  was  soon  distressed  to  witness  my  fa- 
ther's evident  devotion  to  them,  forgetfulness 
of  others,  and  banishment  of  Delaval ;  aiid  still 
more  by  their  present  remissness,  and  total  ne- 
glect at  last  of  the  duties  of  the  religion  which 
they  professed. 
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**  The  good  old  man  wept  tears  of  joy  at  the 
idea  of  their  being  at  length  unmasked ;  and 
I  tried  to  be  as  sanguine  as  he  was;  but  very 
advanced  age  is  returned  into  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  childhood ;  and  early  life,  when 
it  fs  no  longer  in  the  first  bloom  of  budding 
youth,  is  acquiring  fast  the  distrust  of  middle- 
age.  The  octagenarian  was  old  enough  to 
hope  for  what  he  wished  —  the  girl  of  twenty 
was  young  enough  to  fear  disappointment 

Another  week  elapsed  and  I  received  no 
second  letter,  though  I  walked  on  the  spot 
every  day  where  I  had  received  the  first;  and 
I  was  the  more  distressed  and  disappointed  at 
not  receiving  it,  because  the  odious  marquis, 
knowing  now  where  he  was  sure  of  finding 
me  at  a  certain  hour,  contrived  to  join  me  in 
that  walk  every  day,  and  persecute  me  with 
his  detested  addresses. 

At  len^h  I  again  beard  a  rustling  in  the 
hedge ;  and  again  a  stone,  covered  as  before, 
dropped  at  my  feet  But  just  as  I  had  besrun 
to  read  the  paper,  the  hated  De  Merinvllle, 
with  a  countenance  full  of  sarcasm,  seized  my 
arm.  I  looked  at  him  with  indignant  scorn,  and 
continued  to  read. 

'''And  is  this,'  said  he,  with  an  air  ofsar^ 
castic  defiance,  'the  way  in  which  Made- 
moiselle Falkland  obeys  her  father,  carrying 
on  a  forbidden  intercourse  by  tricks  and  stra- 
tagems V 

'  What  is  it,  sir,  you  mean  to  say  V 

"  'That  I  saw  you  untie  the  paper  in  your 
hand,  from  a  stone  thrown  over  the  hedge; 
and  that  I  believe  it  is  a  letter  from  your  lover.* 

"' It  is  immaterial  to  me  what  you  believe, 
sir.' 

" '  You  are  mistaken,  disdainful  girl !  for  I 
will  this  instant  go  and  reveal  what  I  have 
seen  to  your  deceived  father.' 

" '  Do  so,'  said  I,  with  great  coolness;  '  and 
I  will  accompany  you ;  for  I  wish  my  father 
not  only  to  see  this,  but  another  paper  which  I 
have  received  in  the  same  way,  and  I  conclude 
from  the  same  quarter;  as  the  information 
which  they  contam  may  probably  put  him  on 
his  guard,  as  it  is  meant  to  do.' 

"  I  looked  earnestly  at  De  Merinville  as  I 
spoke,  and  spite  of  himself  I  saw  him  start  and 
change  colour. 

"'1  was  only  joking,  Mademoiselle,'  said 
he ;  •  you  may  rely  on  my  honour  that  I  will 
not  betray  you  to  the  anger  of  your  father !' 

" '  Your  honour !'  echoed  I ;  and  looking  at 
him  with  increased  contempt  I  took  the  way 
to  the  house,  while  he  accompanied  me  in  si- 
lence. 

"My  father  was  alone;  and  De  Merinville 
seemed  irresolute  whether  he  should  stay  with 
us  or  not ;  but  I  begged  him  to  please  himself 
— and  he  stayed. 

My  father  was  reading  old  letters,  with  a 
view  to  burn  some ;  and  probably  he  had  been 
reading  one  of  my  poor  mother's,  for  his  eyes 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  shedding  tears,  and 


his  smile  when  he  saw  me  was  unusually  af- 
fectionate. 

"  On  hearing'  the  door  open  he  looked  up, 
and  observing  my  excessive  paleness  and  emo- 
tion —  for  I  trembled  at  the  task  which  1  had 
undertaken  —  he  attributed  it  to  the  persecutp 
ing  assiduities  of  De  Merinville ;  and  putting 
out  his  hand  to  me,  he  said, '  My  dear  child,  1 
cannot  bear  to  see  you  look  so  ill  and  agitated ; 
—  what  has  happened  to  youT — Monsieur  de 
Merinville,  I  gave  you  leave  to  address  my 
daughter,  that  is,  to  try  to  make  yourself 
agreeable  to  her;  but  if  in  all  this  time  you 
have  not  been  able  to  succeed,  I  must  request 
you  to  give  over  your  suit ;  for  though  I  will 
never  allow  my  daughter  to  marry  a  man 
whom  /  do  not  approve,  I  will  never  force  her 
to  listen  to  one  whom  $he  does  not' 

"  O  how  welcome  to  me  was  tbis  kind,  con- 
siderate speech !  and  running  to  my  father,  I 
exclaimed,  as  I  grasped  his  band  in  both  mine, 
'  There  spoke  my  own  dear  afiecUonale  father 
once  more !  and  1  feared—' 

" '  What  did  you  fear,  my  child  V  said  he. 

"  'That— that  1  had  lost  him  for  ever!' 

"'Foolish  girl,'  said  my  father,  turning 
away ;  '  I  see  how  it  is,  Adele ;  you  have  im- 
bibed very  unjust  fears  and  suspicions ;  and  I 
also  know  who  instilled  them  mto  you;  but 
more  on  this  subject  another  time.  What  are 
those  papers  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  V 

" '  The  marquis  will  tell  you,  sir,  that  they 
are  love-letters ; — but  read,  and  judge  for  your- 
self.* 

"I  gave  him  the  first;  and  then  read  the 
other,  which  I  had  not  yet  gone  through ;  but 
I  observed  my  father's  countenance,  and  saw 
him  start  knit  his  brow,  and  become  agitated. 

"  The  second  letter  only  said  that  tlie  writer 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the  history  of 
the  sister  correctly,  but  should  soon ;  but  that 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  brother  being  a  man 
perdu  de  remUation,*  and  conceme!d  with 
Monsieur  de  Pemenau,  un  ^entilhomme  Brt^ 
ton^  in  making  and  circulatmg  false  money.f 
That  as  he  wished  to  leave  France  for  a  time, 
and  his  sister  and  her  daughter  wished  to  ac- 
company him,  a  friend  of  his  family  had  ob- 
tained permission  for  them  to  sail  in  one  of  the 
vessels  attending  the  queen-mother ;  that  Mr. 
Neville,  who  had  once  been  entertained  in 
Britanny  at  the  house  of  the  marquis,  had  seen 
them  at  Calais,  and  thoughtlessly  given  them 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Falkland ;  but  that  on  their 
landing  in  England,  they  ceased  to  have  even 
an  apparent  connexion  with  the  suite  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria ;  that  on  board  ship  they  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  spies  of  the  court 
of  England,  who,  finding  they  had  letters  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Falkland,  and  knowing 
what  sort  of  people  they  were,  had  represented 


*  Of  a  blasted  reputation, 
t  See  the  2d  volume  of  Madame  de  S^vign^s 
Letters. 
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him  as  a  suspected  character,  and  a  presbyte- 
rian,  (which  sect  was  then,  for  political  pur- 
poses, continually  accused  of  plots  and  conspi- 
racies ;)  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  as  well  for 
the  brother  and  the  sister^  if  they  would  under- 
take to  be  spies  on  the  words  and  actions  of 
the  unguarded  Mr.  Falkland ;  which  they  readi- 
ly undertook  to  do,  with  this  mental  reserva- 
tion—  *if  it  should  best  suit  their  own  pur- 
poses.' My  informant  added,  'that  he  had 
learned  what  he  wrote  from  an  ear-witness, 
who  overheard  a  conversation  at  an  inn  at 
Dover  between  a  spy  and  these  foreigners,  he 
being  supposed  not  to  ooderatand  French,  the 
lan^a^  in  which  they  conversed ;  that  this 
letter  would  be  follow«l  by  another,  contain- 
ing the  history  of  Madame  du  Vemis,  whose 
husband  was  nearly  as  bad  as  the  marquis.* 

While  we  were  reading  these  letters.  An- 
gel ique  and  Adrienne  entered  radiant  in  smiles 
and  beauty ;  and  Adrienne  running  up  to  my 
father  drew  her  arm  through  his;  but  he 
rather  roughly  shook  her  o^  saying,  *I  am 
busy,  child  ;*  then  bowing  to  Angelique  with- 
out speaking,  he  took  and  read  the  second 
letter;  while  I  saw  De  Merinville  convey  by 
a  glance  to  his  sister  that  all  was  not  right 

•*  As  my  father  read  this  second  letter,  and 
as  he  frequently  glanced  his  eyes  from  it  as 
he  read,  over  the l)eautifu1  and  seemingly  in- 
genuous countenance  of  An^lique,  his  colour 
heightened,  and  his  eyes  lighted  up  with  in- 
dignation. At  length,  crumbling  up  the  papers 
in  his  hand,  and  throwing  them  on  the  floor 
with  great  violence,  he  exclaimed,  •These  are 
vile  and  impudent  calumnies,  Adele;  but 
their  object,  and  their  author,  are  equally  well 
known  to  me.  Answer  me,  child  —  Do  you 
not,  in  your  conscience,  believe,  that  though 
Delaval  did  not  write,  he  dictated  them  V 

"•I  do,'  replied  I  firmly;  *and  I  also  know 
his  well-principled  slowness  to  believe  harm 
of  any  one  but  on  good  authority.' 

"•Mean-spirited  wretch!  Assassin  of  the 
fame  of  beauty  and  innocence!  But  learn, 
young  lady,  that  so  far  from  putting  your  un- 
guarded father  on  his  guard^  it  has  made  him 
more  confiding  than  ever;  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  youthful  errors  of  the  marquis, 
I  even  this  anonymous  accuser  can  as  yet  fabri- 
icate  no  charge  against  this  admirable  lady, 
but  the  ridiculous  one  of  her  being  a  spy  of 
government' 

••  •  What !  call  me  a  spy !'  exclaimed  Ange- 
lique, affecting  the  utmost  astonishment 

"•Yes;  and  your  brother,  a  French  noble- 
man, is  accused  of  having  left  France  because 
he  had  coined  and  circulated  bad  money.' 

••  The  brother  now  exclaimed  as  loudly  as 
the  sister ;  but  Angelique  melting  into  tears, 
said,  •  This  generous  anger  and  disbelief  of  the 
charge  from  you,  sir,  does  not  surprise  mo; 
but  that  your  daughter  should  ever  believe 
such  horrible  calumnies  against  me,  is  to  me 
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more  difficult  to  bear  than  the  calumnies  them- 
selves.' 

•*  •  Dear  lady,  be  composed,'  said  my  father, 
eagerly  hastening  to  her,  and  taking  her  hand 
with  great  tenderness ;  while  Adrienne  looked 
at  me  with  a  scornful  look.  Then  turning  to 
me,  he  said, '  Adele,  are  you  not  ashamed  of 
yourself  I  Why  do  you  not  instantly  beg  this 
injured  angel's  pardon  1  Do  it  this  moment,  I 
command  you.' 

•••Sir,  I  cannot  do  it,'  replied  I,  •conscien- 
tiously, because  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
charges  are  false.  Let  them  be  inquired  into ; 
and  if  they  prove  to  be  false,  then'— - 

••  Here  I  was  interrupted  by  terror  at  the 
even  maniacal  violence  of  my  father,  while  in 
a  voice  inarticulate  with  passion  he  exclaim- 
ed, '  Unfeeling,  selfish,  and  rebellious  girl ! 
Do  what  I  command  you  instantly,  or  I  will 
drive  you  from  my  roof  a  disownea  and  outcast 
child  !^ 

••  It  is  strange  that  these  horrible  words  did 
not  deprive  me  instantly  of  sense  and  reason  ; 
but  I  was,  as  it  seemed,  superhumanly  sup- 
ported ;  and  I  faintly  replied,  •  Drive  me — your 
only  child — the  child  of  your  sainted  Adelaide 
— a  disowned  outcast,  from  your  roof!  because 
she  refuses  to  utter  what  she  believes  a  false- 
hood, and  humble  herself  to  those  whom  she 
believes  unworthy!'  Then,  without  waiting 
his  reply,  I  flew  to  a  whole-length  picture  of 
my  mother  surrounded  by  her  children,  which 
hung  opposite  to  him ;  and  rapidly  undrawing 
the  curtain,  (which  since  her  death  and  theirs 
had  always  been  drawn  before  it,)  I  fell  on  my 
knees,  and  invoked  her  image  to  plead  for  her 
poor  Adelaide  with  my  beloved  father  to  for- 
give me,  because  I  would  not  act  contrary  to 
the  precepts  which  she  bad  taught  me,  and  act 
and  utter  what  I  considered  as  a  lie. 

••  My  poor  father  was  not  prepared  for  this 
appeal — this  strong  and  desperate  appeal  to  his 
best  feelings — and  it  overcame  him.  He  threw 
himself  on  a  chair,  and  hid  his  face  on  his 
hands,  while  his  bosom  heaved  with  emotion. 

••At  this  moment  the  good  old  priest  ap- 
proached me,  who  had  entered  unperceived, 
and  had  heard  all  that  had  passed.  •  Rise,  my 
dear  child,'  said  he,  lifting  me  from  my  knees ; 
•the  imsge  of  your  blessed  mother  and  her 
babes,  and  the  entreaties  of  you — her  beloved 
child—cannot,  I  am  sure,  long  speak  to  your 
father's  heart  in  vain.' 

••  My  father  instantly  started  from  his  re- 
cumbent posture;  and  faltering  out  •  Adele 
—I  rushed  into  his  extended  arms. 

••  •  Such  scenes  as  these  should  be  private,' 
observed  the  good  old  roan,  looking  at  the 
foreigners;  who  reluctantly  took  the  nint,  and 
he  followed  them  out  of  the  room ;  but  he 
heard  Angelique  say,  •QueUe  seine  !  Mais  elle 
a  Hejouee  d  merveUle  de  la  part  de  la  petite,''* 


*  What  a  scene  !  But  it  was  played  admirably 
on  the  little  girl's  side. 
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*<It  was  some  time  before  my  father  was 
composed  enough  to  speak ;  and  the  first  thing 
he  uttered  was  a  wish  that  I  would  draw  the 
curtain  over  the  picture  again.  I  obeyed; 
and  he  was  soon  tranquil  enough  to  endeavour 
to  reason  me  out  of  a  belief  m  DelavaPs  in- 
formation. I  was  very  ready  to  admit  that 
Delaval  mi^ht  be  deceived  by  his  informants, 
though  I  rejected  with  indignation  the  idea  of 
his  beinff  willingly  deceive,  or  that  he  de- 
served die  epithets  bestowed  on  him  by  my 
father. 

'••Well,  well,  my  child,'  he  answered,  •! 
spoke  ill-ad visedly  and  in  a  passion.  I  have 
never  had  reason  to  doubt  Delavars  integrity ; 
and  I  never  disliked  any  thing  in  him  but  his 
politics  and  religion.* 

**  *  Which  are  those  of  your  foreign  friends, 
sir,*  said  I. 

*  Oh !  no ;  not  so  exactly ;  enire  runts, 
Merinville  is  certainly  and  avowedly  no  catho- 
lic But  then  he  is  also  a  scoffer  at  all  religion, 
I  find ;  therefore,  I  am  very  glad  he  has  not 
succeeded  with  you,  Adele ;  as  never  would  I 
give  my  child  to  a  boasting  infidel  like  him. 
But  the  tractable,  pious  mind  of  Madame  du 
Vemis,  and  the  impressible  one  of  Adrienne, 
are  inclined  to  abjure  Catholicism,  and  embrace 
my  faith.  And  the  political  sentiments  of  the 
marquis  and  his  sister  have  experienced  a  con- 
siderable change  since  they  knew  roe.* 

**  Alas !  thought  I,  the  enchantress  and  the 
enchanter  have  attacked  my  father  where  he 
is  most  vulnerable;  and  the  idea  of  making 
converts  has  undone  him. 

***  Indeed,  Adele,*  he  continued,  *you  are 
prejudiced  against  this  amiable  woman,  and  I 
olame  Delaval  for  that  He  was  alarmed — he 
suspected  that  Adrienne  had  been  tutored  to 
feigfi  a  passion  for  me,  and  he  thought  I  should 
be  fool  enough  to  marry  the  child.  He  has, 
therefore,  tried  to  win  the  child's  affections 
himself ;  and  when  alone  with  her,  I  am  told, 
he  left  no  art  untried  to  make  her  believe  he 
loved  her,  and  gain  her  love  in  return.  But 
Adrienne,  p6or  tiling !  fancies  the  affection  she 
feels  for  me  love,  because  I  am  affectionate  to 
her,  and  her  own  father  was  cruel ;  and  she 
has  made  her  mother  believe  that  she  is  amou- 
reuse  d  la  mort :  but  this  I  only  laugh  at ;  and 
I  expect  I  shall  at  least  convince  Angelique, 
as  well  as  Adrienne,  that  this  fancied  passbn 
for  me  is  no  passion  at  all ; — however,  it  has 
prevented  Delaval's  success.* 

*•  *  Indeed,  sir,'  I  replied, '  this  is  a  calumnv 
against  Delaval ;  he  had  no  wish  to  succeed, 
Dor  did  he  try.* 

" '  Well,  Adele,  we  will  not  dispute  on  this 
subject,  as  I  see  we  shall  not  convince  each 
other.  But  I  forgive  Delaval ;  he  was  weakly 
afraid  that  I  should  marry  Adrienne  and  have 
a  second  family,  and  that  you  would  be  no 
longer  an  heiress ;  and  he  wished  to  prevent 
h— that 'sail.* 

•  Oh !  sir,'  cried  I,  •  how  cruelly  yea  wrong 


the  most  disintetested  of  men !  He  has  wisb- 
CMd,  earnestly  wished  vou  to  marry  again,  that 
I  might  be  more  surely  his  by  ceasing  to  be  an 
heiress;  and  wereyou  to  make  a  proper  choice, 
he  would  exult  But  he  certainly  cannot  wish 
you  to  marry  Adrienne.* 

*  Nor  do  I  wish  it,  I  am  sure,  Adele.  Adri- 
enne is  very  inferior  to  her  mother ;  for  she, 
Adele,  however  calumniated,  is  as  honourable 
and  virtuous  as  she  is  beautiful — spite  of  all 
the  calumnious  observations  to  which  I  have 
been  informed  her  intimacy  with  me  has  given 
birth.* 

**  *  Virtuous,^  sir,  I  am  sure  she  is,*  I  replied, 
*  or  my  father  would  not  continue  her  as  the 
companion  of  his  daughter.  I  require  no  other 
proof  of  her  innocence  in  one  sense.' 

^  *  That  confidence  is  no  more  than  I  have 
deserved  from  you,  my  child.  But  I  fear  the 
neighbourhood  are  not  so  candid.* 

"'I  fear  not;  and  it  grieves  me  to  think 
that  my  father  should  incur  suspicions  of  so 
black  a  nature.* 

*  So  it  does  me ;  yet  the  residence  of  this 
entertaining  woman  under  my  roof  has  been 
of  such  service  to  me  in  raising  my  ^irits,  that 
I  cannot  bear  to  part  with  her.* 

*  But  reputation,  sir,  ought  to  be  dear  toa' 

*  It  ought  By  the  by,  Adele,  I  wish  you 
would  take  the  carriage,  and  make  some  calls 
on  some  of  my  neighbours  to-morrow.  I  have 
been  told  that  it  is  suspected  you  are  very 
unhappy,  and  that  I  have  locked  you  up  for 
presuming  to  object  to  my  intimacy  with  An- 
gelique. But  if  you  would  show  yourself,  and 
take  Adrienne  with  you,  as  if  in  perfect  amity 
with  her — ^ 

**  <  Say  no  more,  sir ;  I  will  obey  yoo,  and 
go  to-morrow  accompanied  by  Adrienne.' 

***TherQ  is  a  good  girl,*  said  my  father, 
kissing  my  foreheiui ;  *  And — ^  [Here  we  were 
interrupted  by  a  message  from  Madame  du 
Vemis,  begging  to  see  my  father  in  her  dress- 
ing-room. He  went,  and  returned  very  soon,  | 
looking  extremely  disconcerted.] 

"  •  Adele,'  said  he,  •  you  ought  to  believe  me  I 
when  I  say  that  I  consider  your  dignity  as  my 
dignity ;  and  that  what  would  degrade  you  { 
degrades  me.  Therefore,  I  would  not  wish  i 
ou  to  tell  Angelique  you  are  sorry  for  what  | 
as  past,  and  that  you  spoke  in  anger  from  my  | 
attack  on  Delaval,  if  I  thought  you  degraded . 
yourself  by  doing  so.' 

***Sir,  my  dear  father,*  I  added,  after  a! 
pause,  and  in  great  agitation ;  *  do  not,  do  not  j 
ask  of  me  the  only  sacrifice  I  would  not  gladly , 
make  to  you.  I  would  sacrifice  any  thing  to  \ 
you,  but  that  integrity  and  that  self-respect 
which  you  and  vour  example  have  taught  me 
to  prize  beyond  every  thmfr  else.  I  cannot 
apologize  to  Madame  dn  Vemis,  l>ecaase  I 
cannot  admit  that  an  apology  is  her  doe ;  on ' 
the  contrary,  she  owes  me  one,  for  her  attack 
on  my  beloved  Delaval.* 

Before  my  &ther  could  reply,  Angelique 
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as  if  she  had  overheard  what  I  said,  entered 
the  room,  and  did  apolo^ze  to  me.  Accord- 
ingly, I  accepted  the  olive-branch,  and  peace 
was  restored.  We  then  talked  of  my  pro- 
jected visits  the  next  day;  and  Adrienne 
seemed  more  delighted  than  the  occasion  ap- 
peared to  warrant,  at  being  allowed  to  accom- 
pany me. 

**  That  evening  passed,  on  the  whole,  pleas- 
antly away.  Angeliqae  had  seen,  by  my 
father's  strong  emotion  during  the  scene  in 
the  morning,  and  the  relenting  tenderness 
which  he  had  shown  towards  me,  that  her 
empire  was  not  yet  sufficiently  established  for 
her  to  throw  off  the  a|)pearance  of  great  re- 
^rd  for  me ;  as  her  aim  at  complete  ascen- 
dency b^  means  of  her  daughter  had,  she 
feared,  entirely  failed. 

**  But  my  self-love,  or  perhaps  I  may  hope, 
my  better  feelings,  were  now  wounded  by  my 
father.  He  used  to  delight  to  hear  me  sing 
and  play  to  the  guitar;  but  now  he  was  con- 
tinually finding  fault  with  my  performances, 
and  comparing  them  with  Angel ique*s,  and 
wishinj?  I  would  learn  of  her,  and  to  play  and 
sing  like  her;  and  I  found  that  one  of  my 
means  of  contributing  to  my  father's  enjoy- 
ment was  now  annihilated. 

*•  The  next  morning,  accompanied  by  Adri- 
enne, I  went  in  the  carriage  to  call  at  some 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  uniform 
answer  at  the  door,  afler  my  being  there  had 
been  announced  to  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
was,  *My  lady  will  see  you,  madam;  but  she 
can't  see  any  stranger.'  And  I  was  uniformly 
forced  to  leave  Adrienne  in  the  carriage.  Nor, 
when  I  made  my  appearance,  was  there  any 
excuse  of  illness  or  dishabille  made  for  not  re- 
ceiving my  companion. 

••One  lady  was,  however,  very  honest  and 
communicative  on  the  subject,  and  told  me 
*she  was  delighted  to  see  that  I  was  not  quite 
shut  up;  and  that  my  father's  commanding 
officer  (that  odious  woman  his  French  com- 
panion) had  not  forbidden  me  entirely  that  en- 
joyment of  respectable  society  which  she  had 
forfeited  herself.' 

At  first  I  was  too  confused,  too  shocked, 
and  too  indignant  to  be  able  to  answer;  but 
when  I  was,  I  hope  and  trust  that  my  filial 
pietv,  agonized  at  so  gross  an  imputation  on 
my  beloved  and  respected  father,  made  me  re- 
pel with  great  energy,  and  I  trust  with  great 
efl^ect,  this  hateful  and  plausible  calumny.  And 
I  assured  the  lady,  *  that  I  was  convinced  Ma- 
dame du  Vemis  was  an  innocent  and  injured 
woman ;  and  that  even  if  she  were  not  so,  my 
father  was  too  good  a  man  to  allow  his  daugh- 
ter to  associate  with  a  woman  whom  ho  be- 
lieved unworthy;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  I 
was  sure  he  considered  her  as  one  of  the  most 
irreproachable  of  human  beings,  and  had  no 
regard  for  her  inconsistent  wit6  the  most  rigid 
virtue.' 

*•  •  But  yoQ  will  own  appearances  are  against 
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them  both,  and  that  the  world  are  justified  in 
talking  1' 

•* * Rf^coHect,^  answered  I,  'that  the  daugh- 
ter of  Madame  du  Vemis  is  with  her,  and  tBat 
she  is  under  the  protection  of  her  brother.* 

•  Yes ;  but  what  a  brother !  a  man  of  infa- 
nfKMis  character !  And  after  all,  recollect  how 
little  regard  is  paid  in  France  to  the  marriage 
tie !  No,  no,  dear  Adelaide,  appearances  are 
wrong,  very  wrong.' 

••  What  could  I  say  1  I  was  silent  and  de- 
pressed, and  gladly  put  an  end  to  a  visit  which 
exposed  me  to  hear  unwelcome  observations 
on  one  whose  good  name  and  reputation  were 
sacred  iti  my  eyes;  and  who,  I  was  sure,  was 
incapable  of  encouraging  a  feeling  of  love  fbr 
the  wife  of  another. 

*•  This  was  luckily  my  last  visit 

•*  When  I  rejoined  Adrienne, — after  having 
been  told  that  I  could  not  suppose  any  counte- 
nance would  be  shown  the  daughter  of  a  mo- 
ther who  appeared  in  so  suspicious  a  light,  I 
found  a  youn^  man  of  very  engaging  appear- 
ance seated  m  the  carriage  by  her  side ;  and 
with  some  little  appearance  of  embarrassment 
she  introduced  him  to  me  as  Monsieur  Desbo- 
rough,  a  ^ntleman  who  came  over  in  the  same 
vessel  with  them,  and  had  accompanied  them 
to  London. 

•*  I  thought  it  strange  that  we  should  never 
have  heard  any  of  the  party  mention  this  young 
man ;  and  while  I  was  hesitating  whether  it 
was  right  fbr  me  to  invite  him  home  with  us 
or  not,  he  had  kissed  the  hand  of  Adrienne  and 
disappeared. 

'*  *This  last  was  a  short  visit,'  said  Adrienne. 

"  I  was  surprised,  for  it  had  been  a  very  long 
one ;  and  I  could  not  help  replying,  *  Your 
companion  must  have  made  it  appear  so;  for 
it  was  by  far  the  longest  that  I  made.' 

Adrienne  blusheid,  made  no  reply,  and 
turned  the  conversation. 

On  our  mad  home  I  fancied  once  or  twice 
that  Adrienne  seemed  uncomfortable,  and  that 
she  appeared  desirous  of  speaking  to  me  on 
some  particularly  interesting  subject,  but  had 
not  courage;  and  as  I  feared  it  might  be  to 
urge  a  request  that  I  would  not  mention  her 
having  seen  and  conversed  alone  with  young 
Desborough,  I  was  very  glad  when  we  reached 
home,  as  I  wished  to  escape  all  danger  of  such 
a  petition. 

**A8  soon  as  we  alighted,  my  father  sum- 
moned me  to  his  study,  and  insisted  on  my 
telling  him  without  any  reservation  what  had 

Sssed  at  our  visits;  and  I  did  so,  sparing  his 
clings  as  much  as  I  could. 
Tne  refusal  of  every  lady  on  whom  I  called 
to  admit  Adrienne,  filled  him  with  lively  asto- 
nishment and  indignation,  and  he  resented  it 
fbr  the  sake  of  Madame  du  Vemis.  But  when 
I  was  forced  to  own  to  him  that  his  daughter 
had  been  obliged  to  defend  his  deeply  wounded 
reputation,  I  saw  that  he  then  resented  the  '»> 
dignity  oflTered  to  himself,  and  that  he  felt  the 
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degradation  of  being  so  circumstanced  as  to 
require  to  be  defended  by  bis  child. 

However,  to  my  great  relief,  he  at  once 
admitted  that  appearances  should  not  be  disre- 
garded; and  that  as  De  Merinville  and  Ad- 
rienne  were  not  considered  as  sufficient  guar- 
dians of  the  fame  of  Ansfelique  unless  a  grave 
and  proper  matron  could  be  invited  to  stay  at 
the  house,  the  foreigners  should  remove  to  a 
house  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
near  enough  for  every-day  intercourse.  I 
dared  not  to  say  that  I  thought  the  only  effec- 
tual method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  scandal, 
would  be  their  immediate  removal  to  London. 

*'  I  did  not  see  Angelique  and  De  Merinville 
till  we  met  at  dinner ;  when  Madame  du  Ver- 
nis*  angry  feelings  at  Adrienne*s  not  being  re- 
ceived, were  visible  to  me,  under  the  disguise 
of  smiles  and  soilness,  which  she  always  wore 
when  she  addressed  my  father.  For,  as  cracks 
in  an  enamelled  face  betray  the  real  com- 
plexion underneath,  so  the  contracted  brow 
and  fiery  eyes  of  Angelique  were  very  per- 
ceptible  to  an  observer  like  me,  through  the 
varnish  of  her  highly  polished  and  oily  man* 
ners. 

**  Angelique  asked  me,  however,  some  ques- 
tions relative  to  our  drive,  and  wished  me  to 
smooth  the  ruffled  plumes  of  her  self-love,  by 
accounting,  by  some  kind  invention,  for  Ad- 
rienne^s  not  being  allowed  to  accompany  me 
to  my  friends.  But  as  I  would  not  violate  the 
truth,  even  to  please  a  friend,  I  certainly  would 
not  do  it  to  oblige  an  enemy ;  and  I  said  no- 
thing in  reply  to  her  observations,  but  that  the 
time  had  not  always,  I  trusted,  appeared  very 
long  to  Mademoiselle  du  Vernis,  as  I  found 
she  had  a  companion  during  my  last  visit 

Indeed,*  exclaimed  Angelique,  darting 
an  angry  look  at  Adrienne ;  *  she  did  not  tell 
toe  sa* 

And  before  the  abashed  girl  could  reply,  I 
told  the  alarmed  mother,  *  that  her  companion 
was  a  Mr.  Desborough,  a  very  fine  young  man, 
:their  compagnon  de  voyage,* 

'*  If  looks  could  have  annihilated,  those  of 
her  uncle  and  her  mother  would  have  annihi- 
lated the  conscious  Adrienne.  Still  there  was 
in  her  answering  look  a  dei^e  of  defiance, 
•mingling  with  confusion,  which  then  I  could 
not  account  for.  But  as  my  father,  who  had 
left  the  room,  now  returned,  the  looks  were 
laid  aside  and  the  subject  seemed  forgotten; 
while  Adrienne,  as  if  to  make  her  peace  with 
her  mother,  went  and  sat  in  my  father's  chair, 
as  usual ;  and  tried  to  keep  up,  as  usual,  the 
falsehood  of  her  being  tenaerly  enamoured  of 
him. 

•*  But  that  night,  though  it  failed  to  unblind 
n>y  fiither,  afiforded  a  pretty  certain  proof  of  the 
unprincipled  h3rpocrisy  and  artifice  both  of  the 
mother  and  the  daughter ;  for  while  the  for- 
mer persisted,  though  vainly,  in  trying  to  make 
my  father  believe  Adrienne  waa  in  love  with 
him,  and  the  daughter  assisted  her  to  the  ut- 


most of  her  power,  the  latter  acted  on  the  im- 
pulse of  a  real  passion,  which  the  mother  knew 
of,  and  had  disapproved,  and  eloped  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  with  that  very  young  man  who 
had,  by  her  own  appointment,  watched  for  her 
on  the  road,  in  the  morning,  prepared  with  a 
letter  to  tell  her  all  was  ready  for  their  flight, 
if  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  her  alone. 

Adrienne  was  not  missed  till  the  next  day ; 
and  then  not  only  the  rage  but  the  distress  of 
the  justly-punished  parent  was  painful  to  be- 
hold ;  and  I  could  not  but  approve  the  affec- 
tionate interest  which  my  father  expressed  jn 
her  sorrow,  while  he  exclaimed  with  a  grace- 
ful and  becoming  simplicity,  *  There!  I  told 
you  the  child  was  not  in  love  with  me  while 
the  idea  that  Angelique  had  meant  to  impose 
on  him,  never  entered  his  unsuspicious  mind ; 
for  his  noble  nature  was  ever  above  suspicion. 

•*  The  distress  of  Angelique  was  not  occa- 
sioned merely  by  seeing  all  her  designs  of  that 
sort  on  my  father  frustrated  entirely ;  she  fear- 
ed, unhappy  woman,  that  Desborough  did  not 
mean  to  marry  Adrienne.  And  while  my  fa- 
ther and  De  Merinville  set  off  immediately  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  tlie  sight  of  a  parents 
alarm  for  tlie  endangered  honour  of  her  child, 
was  sufficiently  a^ecting  to  melt  even  my  just 
coldness  towards  the  now  real  sufferer;  and 
I  look  Imck  with  wonder  at  the  feelings  of  af- 
fectionate concern  which  I  not  only  exhibited, 
but  really  experienced,  towards  Angelique,  till 
the  good  news  arrived  of  her  daughter's  being 
married,  first  at  the  chapel,  and  then  at  the 
church  in  the  Savoy.  And  as  Desborough, 
though  not  rich,  was  in  a  lucrative  profession, 
and  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  I  thought  the  girl 
was  more  fortunate  than  her  conduct  deserved, 
or  than  her  situation  warranted.  But  when 
the  gentlemen  returned  to  us,  Merinville  took 
occasion  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  men- 
tion the  necessity  there  was  for  him  to  ^  to 
London  for  a  few  weeks;  and  as  his  sister 
would  then  have  no  proper  protector  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  he  must,  though  reluctant- 
ly, urge  her  to  accompany  hinu 

My  father  could  not  be  so  complete  a  trai- 
tor to  the  cause  of  propriety  as  to  object  to  the 
departure  of  this  mscmating  woman ;  and  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  foreigners,  he  repli- 
ed, *  If  you,  De  Merinville,  must  really  go,  I 
see,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  Angelique's  accom- 
panying vou.* 

My  dear,  my  honoured  fiither,  how  proud 
of  him  I  felt  at  this  moment !  But  I  saw  that 
Angelique  and  De  Merinville  were  disconcert- 
ed, as  they  feared  this  speech  argued  a  decay 
of  interest  and  affection  towards  the  tbrroer ; 
and  I  olwerved  that  the  brother  and  the  sister 
had  a  long  conference  together  that  evening. 

**  Nothinff  more  was  said  of  De  Merinville*s 
departure  tnl  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  and 
then  it  was  fixed  to  take  place  three  days  from 
the  present  time ;  while  I  retired  to  rest,  thank- 
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ful  to  Providence  for  having  allowed  a  term  to  I 
be  pnt  at  length  to  my  domestic  annoyance. 

The  day  had  been  very  hot ;  so  much  so, 
ai  to  make  the  poor  old  prie«t,  who  was  evi- 
dently declining  every  hoar,  exceedingly  un- 
well. The  evening  and  the  night  were  equally 
sultry ;  and  as  I  was  not  sleepy,  I  sat  up  read- 
ing, and  had  just  come  to  that  electrifying  pa»- 
^  sae^  in  Comus,  where  the  enchanter  takes  the 
lady  prisoner,  when  I  thought  that  I  heard  a 
tap  at  the  doer  of  my  apartment;  and  the  tap 
seemed  followed  by  a  groan.  I  started  with 
apprehension,  for  the  clock  had  just  struck 
two,  and  I  believed  I  was  the  only  one  up  in 
the  family;  while,  with  suspended  breath,  I 
listened  for  a  repetition  of  the  noises— -and 
they  were  repeated.  But  the  tap  and  the 
groan  were  much  fainter.  Though  terrified, 
and  expecting  I  knew  not  what,  I  had,  how- 
ever, sufficient  courage  to  unlock  and  open  my 
door,  when  I  beheld  the  good  old  priest  looking 
at  me  with  a  countenance  of  horror,  and  with 
every  feature  bearing  on  it  the  dread  impres- 
sion of  approaching  death* 

'  Oh !  my  child,*  said  he,  catching  hold  of 
my  arm  for  support,  while  he  staggered  to  the 
bed,  and  threw  himself  upon  it;  *I  am  dying; 
but  I  hope  to  live  hmg  enough  to  tell  you^I 
overheard—Oh !  that  vile  roan,  and  viler  wo- 
man !  I  heard — I . . .  .*  Here  his  voice  failed, 
his  lips  became  convulsed,  and  I  saw  that  his 
last  agonies  were  approaching,  while  he  vainly 
fumbled  in  his  robe,  and  cast  an  inquiring  look 
round  the  room.  I  understood  that  asking  eye ; 
and  fetching  with  eager  haste  the  crucifix  from 
ro^  oratory,  I  held  it  before  the  uplifted  eyes 
of  the  venerable  and  pious  man ;  and  while  he 
grasped  it  with  his  trembling  hand,  the  fingers 
suddenly  loosed  their  hold,  and  breathing  his 
last  breath,  he  fell  back  without  a  groan. 

Many  and  turbulent  years  have  since  pass- 
ed over  my  head ;  but  never,  never  can  I  for- 
get the  bewildering  agony  of  this  strange  and 
sudden  event. 

^  I  felt  my  senses  fail  roe ;  I  knelt  beside 
the  unconscious  being  who  was  associated  with 
all  I  had  loved  froro  childhood,  and  who  was 
himself  beloved  by  me ;  and  I  spoke  to  hiro, 
and  conjured  hiro  to  answer  me.  But  when  I 
gazed  on  thos^  fixed  and  unclosed  eyes,  and 
awoke  again  to  the  whole  of  the  afflicting  re- 
ality, I  started  from  the  bed  in  all  the  violence 
of  frenzy,  and  uttered  shrieks  which  echoed 
dismally  through  the  sounding  walls  of  the 
mansion. 

The  noise  awoke  every  one  in  the  house; 
but  my  father  was  the  first  who  came  to  roe; 
and  almost  speechless  with  terror  and  amaze- 
ment, he  beheld  the  being  whom  he  most  ven- 
erated, lying  a  corpse  on  the  bed  of  his  child ; 
and  that  child  evidently  under  an  alienation 
of  reason. 

I  recollect  that  it  was  roy  father's  caresses  i 
and  pathetic  lamentations  over  roe  that  first 
brought  me  to  myself.   But  when  I  recovered 
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my  reason,  I  was  for  some  time  wholly  unable 
to  describe  a  scene  so  strange,  so  short,  so  sud- 
den, and  so  afflicting ! 

**  Powerful,  inde^,  must  the  motive  have 
been  that  could  impel  the  good  old  man  to  dis- 
turb me,  and  seek  my  apartment  in  the  dead 
of  night;  and  agitating  indeed  the  feelinffs  that 
could  thus  hurry  on  the  hour  of  his  dissolution. 
And  whom  had  he  seen  1  And  what  had  he 
heard  t  And  what  did  he  mean  by  *  Oh !  that 
vile  man,  and  viler  woman !' 

**  I  had  no  doubt  but  that,  as  was  bia  custom 
if  too  restless  to  sleep,  he  had  been  praving  in 
the  chapel  which  communicated  with  the  gar- 
den; and  when  I  was  composed  enough  to 
think,  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  during  a  thunder 
shower  the  plotting  brother  and  sister,  who 
had  taken  the  advantage  of  the  night  to  walk 
and  plot  unseen,  had  sought  shelter  in  the 
chapel ;  and  there,  not  seeing  the  aged  suppli- 
cant, who  had  perhaps  hidden  himself  in  alarm, 
had  disclosed  to  eacn  other  some  intended  mo- 
ehinatioM,  which  he  had  overheard,  and,  beinc^ 
conscbusof  impending  dissolution,  had  r»M)lved 
to  cororounicate  to  me  immediately. 

But  nothing  from  human  lips  ever  cleared 
op  the  mystery.  Why  he  came,  and  all  that 
he  heard,  can  only  be  known  at  that  dread  day, 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed. 
My  conjecture  however  was,  no  doubt,  just; 
bat  though  the  next  day  a  gold  bracelet  of  An- 
gelique*s  was  found  in  the  chapel,  (and  certain- 
ly before  she  had  been  in  it  tnat  day,)  I  dared 
not  mention  my  susoicions  to  my  fiither;  and 
she  declared  that  all  the  old  man  did  and  ut- 
tered was  from  the  delirium  of  death.  I,  how- 
ever, saw  that  the  foreigners  were  very  anx- 
ious to  know  all  be  did  utter,  and  that  they 
inquired  with  quivering  lips;  and  could  I  have 
thought  a  violation  of  truth  justifiable  in  any 
instance,  I  would  have  played  upon  their  fears, 
and  terrified  their  guilty  consciences,  by  in- 
sinuating that  he  said  more  than  I  repeated. 
But  when  solenroly  asked  by  my  fiither  if  I 
had  really  related  all  that  he  said,  I  as  solemn- 
ly assured  him  that  I  had  told  all ;  and  I  saw 
their  countenances  clear  up  immediately. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  wretched  feelings 
which  were  mine  the  next  day,  composed  of 
sorrow  for  the  dead,  and  fear  of  and  for  the 
living — a  vague  mysterious  fear,  bom  of  the 
mysterious  circumstances  which  had  occasion- 
ed it  Nor  will  I  attempt  to  describe  the  agony 
I  endured  when  I  followed  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession the  last  relic  of  my  departed  mother 
and  kindred.  And  when  I  beheld  the  grave 
close  on  this  dear  and  affectionate  being,  I 
seemed  to  see  my  mother  and  her  children  en- 
tombed again,  and  as  if  nearly  all  who  loved 
roe  were  removed  for  ever  from  me. 

But  confidence  in  the  mercy  and  justice  of 
the  power  who  had  afflicted  me,  enabled  me 
to  bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  those  afilic- 
tions. 

I  have  already  mentioned  what  my  suspi- 
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<cioii8  originallj  were,  and  they  were  now  ahoat 
to  receive  a  moat  unwelcome  confirmation. 
Two  dajra  after  my  old  friend*8  death,  the  mar- 
<^ui8  received  a  letter  in  the  presence  of  his 
sister,  my  father,  and  myself.  On  perusing  it 
he  started,  seemed  considerably  agitated,  and 
beckoning  my  father  to  follow  him,  rushed  out 
of  the  room.  I,  who  was  always  expecting 
Mtrataremt^  now  turned  a  fiance  of  suspicion 
towards  Angelique,  who  taking  out  some  eau 
de  luce  and  seeming  very  faint,  though  she  did 
not  change  colour,  declared  her  darm  lest 
something  had  happened  to  Adrienne.  But  t 
did  not  hazard  a  single  conjecture,  and  awaited 
the  return  of  the  gentlemen  in  almost  trem- 
bling anxiety. 

**At  length  my  father  returned,  full,  I 
thought,  of  emotion,  but  rather  of  a  pleasura- 
ble und ;  and  approaching  Angelique,  he  said, 
*  Dear,  dear  Angelique !  f  am  come  to  conduct 
you  to  your  brother.*  He  then  led  her  out  of 
the  room. 

My  foreboding  heart  instantly  whispered 
what  that  letter,  uaX  fabricated  letter,  too  pro- 
bably announced,  and  I  retired  to  my  own 
chamber,  to  implore  of  the  '  God  who  heareth 
prayer,*  fortitude  to  endure  as  became  me,  and 
the  pupil  of  such  a  mother  as  mine  was,  the 
new  and  bitter  trial  which  I  believed  awaited 
me. 

Having  performed  this  duty,  I  returned  to 
the  room  which  1  had  quitted,  resigned  and 
composed. 

1  found  my  father  there ;  and  I  observed 
that  he  looked  thousfhtful,  and  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  external  objects.  On  hearing  the 
door  shut,  he  started  however  from  his  reverie ; 
and  seeing  me,  advanced  to  meet  me. 

'^'Adeie,*  said  he,  *poor  Angelique*8  hus- 
band is  dead.' 

I  expected  to  hear  this  information,  and  I 
coolly  replied,  *I8  he  any  loss,  sirl* 

•*  *  Loss !  Why,  really,  as  to  that  I  cannot 
exactly  say ;  but  still  you  may  suppose  she  is 
at  first  rather  shocked,  rather  overpowered, 
and  she  wishes  at  present  to  see  no  one  but 
her  brother.' 

'/shall  certainly  not  intrude  upon  her  sor- 
rows, sir,'  ^Was  my  reply. 

**  I  conclude  that  my  tone  was  rather  sarcas- 
tic, for  I  saw  my  father  cast  on  me  an  inquiring 
and  angry  look ;  but  he  said  nothing ;  and  f, 
wishing  to  avoid  further  conversation  concern- 
ing a  woman  whom  I  could  not  either  approve, 
like,  or  trust,  took  up  a  book,  and  my  father 
did  the  same.  But  I  saw  that  he  did  not, 
could  not  read ;  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  could  I ; 
for  I  was  convinced  that  the  crisis  of  my  poor 
father's  fate  was  now  arrived,  and  that  the  sun 
of  my  domestic  happiness  was  set  for  ever. 
Still  I  did  not  credit  the  truth  of  the  intelli- 
gence. I  did  not  believe  that  Du  Vemis  was 
really  dead.  But  recurring  to  the  poor  old 
priest's  expressions  of  *  Oh !  that  vile  man,  and 
still  viler  woman !'  and  to  his  eagerness  to  tell 


me  what  he  had  heard,  when  death  arrested 
on  his  lips  the  unfinished  sentence,  I  suspected 
that  what  he  had  overheard  was  a  proposal 
from  the  brother,  eagerly  acceded  to  by  the 
sister,  that  as  Adrienne  could  not  now  marry 
my  ^ther,  Angelique  should;  and  that  Du 
Vemis,  who  did  not  care  what  his  wife  did, 
provided  she  could  ^t  money,  should  be  de- 
clared to  be  dead,  with  all  possible  expedition. 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  then  merely  my  own 
conjecture.  Still  I  was  convinced  I  was  ri^ht 
— 80  much  reliance  had  I  on  the  communica- 
tions which  I  had  received ;  and  so  sure  was 
I,  from  my  own  observation,  that  Madame  du 
Vemis  was  a  woman  of  consummate  artifice, 
and  little  better  than  an  atBenJtwriire, 

But  if  I  was  right,  there  was  one  gleam  of 
hope  for  me,  and  one  prospect  of  ultimate  re- 
lief for  my  father  too.  If  the  husband  was 
really  not  dead,  and  she  married  my  father, 
the  marriage  was  no  marriage ;  and  when  he 
wished  to  be  relieved,  he  could  be  sa 

But,  in  the  mean  while,  his  fortune  might 
be  utterly  ruined,  and  his  peace  destroyed 
and  while  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  my 
mind,  no  book  could  engage  my  attention. 

"  Angelique  appeared  no  more  that  evening; 
but  mv  father  was  allowed  to  go  to  her.  1, 
therefore,  not  being  disposed  to  a  tHe^He 
with  De  Merinville,  who  officiously  came  to 
sit  with  me,  retired  early  to  my  own  apart- 
ment 

"  The  next  day  Angelique  sent  a  message 
by  the  marquis  to  my  father,  requesting  be 
would  allow  her  to  take  a  drive  with  her  bro- 
ther ;  and  though  my  father,  no  doubt,  wished 
that  she  had  ch^n  some  other  escort,  he  ac- 
ceded to  the  request 

•*  They  were  gone  some  hours.  When  they 
returned,  Angelique,  leaning  on  my  fiither, 
(who  flew  to  Imnd  her  out,)  was  prevailed  upon 
to  enter  the  common  sitting-room.  On  see- 
ing me  for  the  first  time  since  her  loss,  she  as- 
sumed a  look  of  excessive  seriousness,  and 
seemed  to  expect  from  me  a  compliment  of 
condolence.  But  I  was  not  hypocrite  enough 
to  oflTer  one ;  and  my  only  civility  was  asking 
her  to  take  refreshments  after  her  drive. 

'  But  where  can  you  have  been,'  said  my 
father,  *  to  be  absent  so  many  hours  V 

**  *  We  have  been,'  replied  the  marquis,  ss- 
suming  an  air  of  consequence  and  dignity, 
'  we  have  been  in  search  of  lodgings,  some- 
where within  a  few  miles  of  this  place,  as  An- 
gelique wishes  not,  during  the  first  months  of 
her  widowhood,  to  be  seen  in  London ;  and 
here,  especially  during  my  absence,  you  must 
feel,  sir,  it  is  now  improper  that  she  should 
remain.' 

**  My  father  at  first  looked  grieved  at  this 
intelli^nce;  but  recovering  himself,  he  said, 
*  certainly,  certainly — I  feel  that  you  are  quite 
right  But — ^but— I  hope  that  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  remove  very  far  ofll' 

'••No,'  replied  Angelique,  in  a  voice  of 
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captivating  sweetness,  which  even  I  could 
never  hear  without  admiration  we  could 
not,  after  driving  about  some  time,  procuring 
a  lodging  more  Uian  four  miles  off.* 

*  Four  miles !  Oh !  that  is  too  far.  But  I 
trust  that  when  De  Merinville  comes  back 
from  London,  you  will  see  no  objection  to  re- 
turn hither.' 

«» i      y^lW  ^]|(  of  (h^^  lit  ^j^Q  future  time,* 

said  Angelique  with  modest  reserve,  as  if  to 
heighten  the  respectful  admiration  which  my 
father  entertained  for  her;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  that  love  for  her  which,  beinf 
now  no  longer  opposed  by  principle,  he  would, 
she  doubted  not,  be  soon  unable  to  restrain. 
And  I  could  not  but  observe  that  Angelique 
cant  on  me,  every  now  and  then,  looks  of 
triumph  and  defiance. 

**  Angelique,  however,  spite  of  her  decorum, 
stayed  under  our  roof  till  her  mourning  arrived 
from  London ;  and  the  widow's  band,  worn  by 
French  women,  and  usually  so  unbecoming, 
seemed  on  her  only  an  increase  to  her  natural 
loveliness;  and  while  I  disliked  and  feared,  I 
could  not  but  gaze  on  her,  and  admire.  In- 
deed, indeed,  I  could  excuse  my  father's  now 
evident  adoration  of  her. 

**At  length  Angelique  and  De  Merinville, 
who,  on  his  sister's  account,  put  off  his  journey 
to  London,  departed  for  their  new  abode ;  and 
I  was  at  least  relieved  in  one  respect — I  ceased 
to  see,  for  the  present,  objects  that  were  dis- 
agreeable to  me;  but  then  I  knew  only  too 
well,  that  when  they  returned,  it  would  be, 
probably,  to  quit  us  no  more. 

But  while  I  rejoiced,  my  father  mourned ; 
for  the  artful  Angelique,  in  order  bv  absence 
and  difficulty  to  mcrease  mv  father  s  regard, 
refused  to  see  him  for  a  whole  fbrtni^ht  afler 
she  was  settled  in  her  new  habitation ;  and 
when  he  rode  over  to  inquire  afler  her,  and 
entreat  admittance  to  her  presence,  she  re- 
fused to  see  him,  and  even  begged  that  he 
would  not  call  at  her  door. 

The  consequence  was,  that  as  my  father 
could  not  see  her,  be  was  always  writing  to 
her,  and  sending  her  provisions  and  dainties ; 
and  I  was  forced  to  order  all  sorts  of  sweets 
and  nice  made  dishes  to  tempt  the  appetite  of 
Angelique.  But  when  evening  came,  and  the 
long  letter  and  the  nice  things  were  sent,  my 
father,  having  nothing  to  do  for  the  beloved 
object  till  the  next  day,  became  restless  and 
miserable. 

***Get  your  guitar,  Adele,'  said  he  one 
night,  *  and  sin^  and  play  to  me ;  sing  that 
little  Venetian  air  of  which  I  am  so  fond.' 

**  I  obeyed,  but  reluctantly ;  as  I  feared  that 
my  singing  would  not  please  him;  and  my 
fears  were  just 

*  Adele,'  said  he, '  that  is  not  the  way  An- 
gelique sings  it.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that 
you,  who  have  heard  her  sing  it  so  often,  should 
not  have  caught  any  thing  of  her  manner.' 

•*»!  sing  It,'  replied  5  with  difficulty  re- 
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pressing  my  tears,  *  as  my  poor  mother  taught 
It  to  me;  and  you  usedjto  admire  her  manner 
of  singing  it' 

***Did  I?'  he  replied  in  some  confusion; 
'Oh!  yes — true — I  believe  I  did;  but  then  I 
had  not  heard  Angelique.' 

**  *  Would  you  never  had !'  thought  I ;  and 
I  sighed  audibly  as  I  did  sa  Mj  father  echoed 
the  sigh;  but  whether  his  sigh  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  dead  or  the  living,  I  cannot  de- 
termine. 

*V*  You  see,  Adele,'  said  he,  after  a  pause, 

*  what  a  nice  sense  of  propriety  (the  child  and 
the  guardian  of  innocence)  Madame  du  Vemis 
has — spite  of  the  cruel  aspersions  on  her  fair 
fame.' 

^*  How  has  she  proved  it,  sir?' 

^  *  By  removing  from  my  house  under  her 
present  circumstances,  and  refusing  to  see 
me.' 

*  Refusing  to  see  you !  And  for  how  long 
a  time  V 

*  Oh !  a  fortnight  is  the  term  of  my  exile.' 

*  She  thinks,  then,  propriety  requires  very 
short  sacrifices.  Will  her  brother  be  returned 
by  that  timer 

"•Yes— that  is — probably,  I  believe.  But 
I  see,  Adele,  that  let  Angelique  do  what  she 
will,  she  will  never  have  your  good  word.' 

"  *  Not  so,  sir ;  but  I  ca«not  agree  to  give 
any  one  praise  when  I  think  it  undeserved. 
As  to  the  removal  of  this  lady  now,  I  fear  it 
will  injure  her  fame  still  more ;  because,  while 
she  was  under  your  roof,  and  was  my  compan- 
ion, none  but  your  most  malignant  enemies — 
vour  political  ones  I  mean-^could  dare  to  be- 
lieve in  their  hearts  that  she  was  more  to  you 
than  a  friend.  But  now  it  will  seem  as  i  fall 
was  not  right  between  you,  and  that  you  had 
therefore  removed  her.' 

*  I  protest  that  is  very  true,'  said  my  father, 
rising,  and  walking  backwards  and  forwards ; 

•  very  true,  Yes — yes,'  he  added,  muttering 
it  to  himself—*  Yes— yes — this  makes  the  ne- 
cessity of  separation  even  still  more  strong ; — 
her  fame  has  sufiered,  and  still  suffers — ^yes — 
yes.' 

"Then  snatching  up  his  hat  he  left  the 
room;  and  I  heard  him  soon  after  walking 
rapidly  to  and  fro  on  the  gravel-walk  under 
the  wmdow. 

"At  length  the  term  of  exile  ended,  and 
every  day  and  all  day  my  father  spent  at  the 
lodgings  of  Angelique.  I  in  the  mean  time 
was  invited  to  dmner  parties  in  the  neiffhbour- 
hood ;  but  I  would  not  go,  because  I  knew  I 
should  be  exposed  to  hear  observations  on  my 
father,  to  which,  as  a  child,  it  did  not  become 
me  to  listen. 

"During  this  period,  I  sufiered  much  addi- 
tional pain  that  I  had. not  foreseen.  Absence 
from  Delaval,  and  being  commanded  by  my 
father  to  conquer  my  attachment  to  him,  and 
to  hold  no  intercourse  with  him,  were  alone 
sufficient  to  depress  my  spirits.   But  in  addi- 
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tion  to  this  evil,  was  the  prospect  of  still 
greater  impending  over  me ;  and  to  complete 
my  annoyance,  (fqr  suffering  perhaps  I  should 
not  call  it,)  my  father  never  returned  from 
visiting  Angel ique,  without  reading  me  a  lec- 
ture on  economy  and  house-keeping,  and  the 
management  of  a  family ;  telling  me  that  Ma- 
dame du  Vemis  was  so  surprised  when  she 
heard  of  his  enormous  yearly  expenditure, 
that  she  declared  there  must  be  great  extrava- 
gance somewhere ;  that,  for  want  of  good  ntr* 
veillance,  he  was  eaten  up  by  his  servants.  *  I 
really  wish,  Adele,*  be  added,  *  that  you  would 
look  a  little  .into  these  thinga* 

<  A  little,  sir ;  I  look  a  great  deal* 
*  It  is  to  little  purpose,  Uien.' 

" '  You  used  to  thinx  differently,  sir,  of  what 
I  did,*  I  replied,  bursting  into  tears;  'but  I 
can  do  nothing  to  please  you  now.  And  what 
should  this  French  woman  know,*  I  continued, 
(my  voice  growing  firmer  from  indignation,) 
*  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  cf 
English  servants — the  servants  of  a  generous, 
hospitable  English  country  gentleman?  They 
cannot— must  not — will  not  be  fed  on  soii^ 
moigte  et  bouiUV 

^ '  You  are  warm,  Adele.  Tndeed  I  never 
saw  any  one's  temper  so  altered.* 

What  with  the  loss  of  my  beloved  Dela- 
val,  and  other  thins^*  replied  I,  *  I  think  I  have 
enough  to  try  it.*  Then,  unable  any  longer  to 
keep  my  agitation  in  decent  bounds,  I  ran  out 
of  the  room. 

"  I  do  not,  cannot  justify  these  ebullitions  of 
angry  feelings,  and  to  a  parent,  too ;  but  I  still 
think  the  trials  I  was  enduring  were  severe. 

When  Angelique  had  been  a  widow  about 
six  weeks,  De  Merinville  returned  ;  and*  soon 
after  my  father  told  me  that  he  himself  was 
going  to  London  for  a  week  or  two;  he,  there- 
fore, urged  me  to  send  and  invite  myself  to 
stay  at  the  house  of  some  of  my  friends.  '  Not 
that  I  believe,*  added  he,  lookmg  earnestly  at 
me,  *  that  vou  would  take  advantage  of  my  ab- 
sence to  elope  with  Delaval,  or  even  to  receive 
him  here.' 

''Does  any  one  else  dare  to  think  it,eir?* 
cried  I,  indignant  at  the  implied  distrust  *  No, 
sir,  thanks  to  my  education,  I  am  n6t  likely  to 
elope  with  any  one.  My  mother  was  not  likely 
to  have  formed  an  Adrienne.* 

"  This  was  wrooff ;— I  know  it  was.  How- 
ever, I  had  the  good  feeling  to  repent  instant- 
ly ;  and  I  entreated  my  father  to  forgive  the 
hasty  words  drawn  from  me  by  indiffoation,  at 
being  even  for  a  moment  suspected  of  doing 
a  mean  and  unworthy  action.  But  my  repent- 
ance was  vain,  and  my  father  left  me  in  mleot 
and  stem  displeasure. 

"  The  next  day  he  went  away  before  six  in 
the  morning.  I,  however,  rose  to  bid  him  fare- 
well ;  but  his  adieu  was  hurried,  cdd,  and  un- 
comfortable. He  looked  flushed,  and  his  hand 
was  feverish. 


•"When  may  I  hope  to  see  yoo  again  1* 
said  I. 

"  'Not  yet;  I  do  not  exactly  know.  But  I 
will  write.*  And  with  a  nod  of  the  bead,  as 
if  he  was  not  even  thinking  of  me,  be.  drove 
off. 

"The  fortnight  of  my  &ther*s  absence  and 
my  solitude  was  not,  I  trust,  thrown  away  on 
me,  as  I  fortified  my  mind  hj  reading  and  re- 
flection, and  conversation  with  the  priest,  an 
old  friend  of  his  regretted  predecessor,  who 
came  from  a  catholic  &mily  near  us  to  officiate 
in  our  chapel.  It  was  but  a  small  number  of 
worshippers  whom  be  found  there ;  for  a  ca- 
tholic servant  of  our  own,  and  those  of  the 
foreigners,  were  usually,  with  myself,  the  only 
attcManta.  Even  her  religious  as  well  as  po- 
litical opinions,  Angelique  bad  sacrificed  at  the 
altar  of  my  fiither*s  sood  will ;  therefore,  when 
she  was  our  guest,  rae  rarely  joined  ua  As  I 
was  now  the  only  one  in  the  family  to  whom 
this  good  priest's  presence  was  welcome,  be 
was  rarely  asked  to  stay  when  he  came.  Now, 
however,  the  case  was  diflforent;  I  was  alone, 
and  his  society  was  precious  to  me.  He,  there- 
fore, obtained  leave  to  stay  a  whole  week  with 
me;  and  I  felt  not  only  consoled  and  strength- 
ened by  his  soothing  piety,  but  instructed  and 
amused  by  the  variety  of  his  attainments. 
Pere  Anselm  was  a  Frenchman,  and  had  asi 
ciated  much  with  his  distinguished  and  reve- 
rend compatriots,  Bossuet,  the  D*Amauds,  and 
Bourdaloue;  and  while  by  a  great  effort  I 
forced  myself  to  attend  to  their  works,  while 
he  read  them  aloud  to  me  or  I  reed  to  him,  I 
forgot  all  the  sorrows  which  were  present  to 
me,  and  those  which  were  to  come;  and  was 
convinced  that  there  are  few  griefii  which 
mental  occupation  cannot  allay. 

"  But  I  was  called  from  this  pleasant  medi- 
cine to  a  siek  mind,  and  forced  to  dismiss  my 
physician,  by  a  letter  from  my  &tber,  announc- 
ing his  return,  and  desiring  me  to  order  a  room 
to  1)0  prepared  for  Adrienne  and  her  hurimnd. 

"I  obeyed  (nders;  and  they  all  arrived  to 
dinner  at  our  house.  But  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter went  home  at  nij^t;  and  I  should  have 
been  glad  had  the  bride  and  bridegroom  ac- 
companied them ;  as  I  had  no  feeling  or  senti- 
ment in  common  with  either  of  them,  and 
thought  that  Adrienne*s  husband  was  as  in- 
sipid as  well  as  handsome  as  herselC 

"One  morning  as  usual  I  was  walking 
along  that  walk  in  which  I  every  day  hoped 
to  receive  the  long-promised  and  long-delaved 
communication  relative  to  Angelique,  when 
the  expected  ngnal  was  made,  uid  a  stone  fell 
at  my  feet.  &gerly  indeed  did  I  open  the 
paper;  and  I  was  so  absorbed  in  its  contents, 
that  I  was  unconscious  of  the  approach  of  Ad- 
rienne, who,  I  am  convinced,  read  a  little  while 
over  my  shoulder ;  but  who,  thinking  I  had  dis- 
covered her,  pla^rfully  put  her  band  over  the 

Gper,  and  exclaimed, '  Ah !  you  are  reading  a 
^ter  from  your  lover,  I  suppose  !* 
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started,  and  indignantly  replied,  ''If  I 
am,  I  am  not  goin^  to  elope.* 

"  *  The  more  fom  you,*  replied  the  unabashed 
girl,  and  left  me,  I  did  not  doubt,  to  seek  out 
her  uncle,  who  was  with  Desborough,  and  tell 
them  what  she  had  seen. 

**  The  letter  informed  me,  (and  it  was  De- 
lavars  hand- writing,)  that  being  resolved  to 
send  me  no  information  that  was  not  strictly 
true,  and  that  could  not  be  thoroughly  depend- 
ed on,  he  had  forborne  to  write  till  he  had  ob- 
tained such  information. 

**  That  Angel  ique  was  certainly,  he  found, 
the  natural  child  of  Merinville*s  fother,  by  an 
English  woman  of  great  talent  but  low  birth ; 
and  thence  her  knowledge  of  English,  or  ra- 
ther her  power  of  speaking  it ;  that  she  was 
educated  in  France  for  the  stage,  and  thence 
her  variety  of  personal  accomplishments  and 
power  of  recitation ;  but  that  during  her  first 
engagement  at  a  provincial  theatre,  she  so 
captivated  the  heart  of  Du  Vernis,  a  profligate 
man  of  the  law,  that  as  a  higher  bribe  than  her 
other  lovers  would  give,  he  offered  to  marry 
her,  provided  she  would  quit  the  stage.  She 
did  so,  and  they  were  married.  But  her  noble 
brother,  the  marauis,  never  could  endure  the 
alliance;  and  by  his  Aou/eur  so  disgusted  Du 
Vernis,  that  be  frequently  forbade  him  the 
house,  and  was  rendered  miserable  by  the 
ascendency  which  the  brother  had  over  his 
sister ;  that  after  some  recent  scenes  of  a  disa- 
greeable nature  between  Du  Vernis  and  Me- 
rinville,  the  former  of  whom  thought  that  an 
unprincipled  lawyer  was  as  good  as  a  coining 
and  infamous  marquis,  Du  Vernis  again  forbade 
Merinville  his  house;  and  that  Angelique  and 
Adrienne  declared  thejr  would  live  with  him 
no  longer ;  that  he  rejoiced  to  hear  them  say 
so;  and  that  on'Merinville*8  being  forced  to 
quit  Paris  for  a  time,  those  ladies  had  accom- 
panied him  to  England. 

"This  was  all  the  letter;  for  Delaval  was 
too  honourable  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  an  in- 
tercourse so  positively  forbidden  by  my  Ikther; 
but  the  hand- writing  was  his,  and  the  letter 
came  from  him;  and  I  had  a  sadlv  soothing 
pleasure  in  pressing  it  to  my  lips  and  my  heart 

"But  I  must  own,  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ter disappointed  me.  It  contained  no  charge 
against  tne  character  of  Angeli(|ue.  It  only 
showed  she  was  of  illegitimate  birth,  and  had 
been  a  short  time  on  the  stage ;  and  though  to 
be  an  actress— a  person  unknown  in  England 
till  the  Restoration  —  was  synonymous  in 
France  with  courtesan,  still,  Angeliaue  had 
married  respectably  at  sixteen,  whicn  spoke 
well  for  her  character  and  her  principles; 
therefore,  there  was  no  apparent  proflifi^cy  of 
conduct  to  oppose  my  father's  making  her  his 
wife.  Still  there  were  strong  obstacles  to  it, 
in  her  being  a  natural  child,  and  far,  far  more 
in  my  father's  prejudice  against  actresses,  and 
his  pride  of  family.  But  then  my  father  was 
now  really  in  love. 


"  However,  one  thing  was  certain ;  it  was 
right  that  I  should  show  him  this  communica- 
tion, whether  it  made  for  or  against  my  wishes ; 
and  I  was  resolved  to  do  so  the  very  first  fair 
opportunity. 

"  In  the  mean  while,  I  could  not  but  be 
struck  by  the  still-increasing  intimacy  and  fii- 
railiarity  between  ray  father  and  Angelique — 
a  familiarity  which  was  not  only,  I  thought,  im- 
proper in  such  an  early  stage  of  widowhood, 
but  at  any  time,  and  even  TOtween  avowe<lly 
engaged  lovers.  I  was  also  sensible  of  a  still 
more  painful  change  during  the  month  suc- 
ceeding my  father's  return,  and  since  the  re- 
turn of  De  Merinville  and  his  sister  to  take  up 
their  abode  under  our  roof ;  and  that  was  an 
increasing  pettishneas  and  coldness  in  my  fa- 
ther's manner  to  me.  If  I  looked  pale,  and  I 
did  alarmingly  so,  he  no  longer  regarded  it 
If  I  was  unwell,  it  drew  from  him  no  atten- 
tions ;  while  he  watched  every  change  of  co- 
lour in  Angelique;  gave  her  his  arm  if  she 
onl^  walked  across  Uie  room ;  set  a  footstool 
before  her  whenever  she  sat  down ;  and  was 
continually  persuading  her  to  rest  her  limbs 
on  the  sofa,  while  he  put  pillows  to  support 
her  beautiful  head. 

"  The  dinner,  too,  was  now  never  approved 
by  my  fiither;  for  Angeli(}ue  had  contrived  to 
give  him  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  own  house- 
wifery, and  a  very  mean  one  of  mine.  Some- 
times he  said  that  I  stnffed  his  gtiests  even  to 
a  surfeit,  and  sometimes  I  starved  them ;  but 
no  dish  was  ever  made  well.  And  then  my 
father  used  to  add,  with  a  tender  look  at  An- 
gelique, *  These  are  not  such  nice  little  ra- 
gouts as  you  used  to  give  me  at  your  lodgings; 
but  then  you  superintended.  Adele  is  a  good 
girl,  but  she  does  not  understand  or  attend  to 
these  things.' 

"All  this  was  trying  and  provoking;  be- 
cause I  saw  that  it  was  not  my  father  himself 
who  thus  judged  me  of  his  own  accord ;  but 
that  these  ideas  and  this  disaffection  had  been 
instilled  into  him.  I  must,  however,  do  my- 
self the  justice  to  say,  that  I  bore  all  this  with- 
out repining,  and  with  proper  filial  respect 
So  far  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with ; 
a  tear  would  sometimes  force  itself  into  my 
eyes,  when  I  thought  of  times  past;  but,  on 
the  whole,  I  was  able  to  behave,  I  hope,  as  I 
ought 

"One  morning  I  rose  rather  earlier  than 
usual,  in  hopes  of  catching  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  iny  father,  who  commonly  was  an  early 
riser;  and  finding  myself  alone  in  the  room 
where  my  mother's  picture  hung,  I  undrew  the 
curtain,  and  indulged  myself  in  looking  at  it 
While  I  was  thus  employed,  my  father  enter- 
ed ;  but  he  cast  I  saw,  a  glance  wholly  devoid 
of  emotion  on  the  picture,  and  rather  coldly 
told  me  I  was  down  very  early. 

"  •  Yes,'  replied  I,  turning  from  the  picture 
without  re-drawing  the  curtain,  *  I  wished  to 
give  myself  a  chance  of  seeing  you  alone.  I 
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have  another  communication  from  Delaval, 
which  I  have  thought  myself  bound  in  duty  to 
show  you.' 

"  'Foolish  girl  !*  said  my  father,  smiling; — 

*  you  have  done  right,  no  'doubt ;  but  you  may 
spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  giving,  and  me  of 
reading,  your  manifesto;  for  I  dare  say  I  can 
guess  all  that  it  contains.' 

'  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  differ  from  you,  to- 
tally.' 
" » How  so  V 

"  *  I  conceive  that  you  cannot  be  acquainted 
with  all  I  have  to  communicate.' 

*  Shall  I  anticipate  1  But  first  let  me  say, 
that  the  poor  marquis  owns  he  has  been  the 
innocent  agent  of  passing  counterfeit  money  ; 
as  De  Pomenars  is  his  relation,  and  was  base 
enough  to  impose  on  his  credulity;  —  conse^ 
quenUy,  for  his  sake  and  his  own,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  leave  his  country.  In  the  next  place, 
you  have  to  tell  me  that  Angelioue  is  the  na* 
tural  child  of  the  Marquis  de  Merinville,  by 
an  English  lady,  which  I  knew  before;  that 
she  was  educated  for  the  stage,  and  thence  her 
all-excellin^r  personal  graces  and  talepta' 

**  *  Yes,  sir;  and  that  she  was  on  the  sta^e 
till  taken  thence  by  her  husband,  Monsieur  du 
Vernis.' 

*  No,  Adele,  no,'  he  answered,  with  great 
quickness;  *  Du  Vernis  made  proposals  to  An- 
gelique  before  she  ever  had  beNen  on  the  staffe 
at  all ;  and  her  delicacy  of  mind  and  shrink- 
ing feminine  modesty  led  her  to  accept  his 
offer,  though  the  lover  had  not  touched  her 
heart,  in  oraer  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  a 
public  life.' 

"  <  My  correspondent  says  differently,  sir ; — 
and  assures  me  that  what  ne  says  is  correct' 

*  And  you,  no  doubt,  believe  him,  Miss 
Falkland,  out  of  pique  and  prejudice?' 

Angelique,  De  Merinville,  and  Adrienne, 
now  entered  the  room. 

*•  *  Well,  Angelique,'  said  he,  after  having, 
with  his  arm  round  her  waist,  borne  her  to  a 
seat,  — '  Well,  the  communication  which  Ad- 
rienne told  us  of,  was  such  as  you  expected 
and  anticipated.' 

**  And,  no  doubt,'  replied  Angelique,  looking 
like  any  thing  rather  than  an  angel  at  me,  — 

*  no  doubt  Mademoiselle  believes  all  she  is  told 
in  that  letter.  But  she  ouffht,  in  common  jus- 
tice, to  remember,  that  her  informant,  Mr. 
Delaval,  is  an  incensed,  preiudiced,  partial,  un- 
generous, and  vindictive  informant* 

cannot  remember,  madam,'  cried  I, 

*  what  is  not,  Delaval  is  incapable  of  being 
ungenerous  and  vindictive;  and  so  far  from 
wishing  to  judge  even  you  hastily  and  unjust- 
Ijr,  weeks  have  elapsed  since  his  first  commu- 
nications, because  he  was  afraid  of  sendmg 
me  reports  not  worthy  of  credit' 

**  *  You  mean  to  say,  then,  madam,*  said  An- 
gelique, rising  from  her  chair  in  excessive 
agitation,  *  that  you  believe  all  that  Mr.  Dela- 
val asserts  V 


*  I  do,*  replied  I,  rising,  also,  and  giving 
waf  to  those  feelings  of  anger  towards  her, 
which  I  carefully  controlled  towards  my  ever- 
beloved  father;  *I  do,  Madame  du  Vernis. 
Nay,  more.  I  will  own  to  you,  that  I  believe 
— and  not  from  any  communication  from  De- 
laval, for  I  have  made  none  to  him — that  your 
brother  and  yourself  were  *  the  vile  man  and 
viler  wnnan^  whom  my  dear  lost  friend  men- 
tioned, and  whom  he  came  to  warn  me  against ; 
and  that  what  he  heard,  —  overheard  uncon- 
sciously,—  and  came,  alas!  vainly,  to  relate 
to  me,  was  the  plan  you  were  then  con- 
certing, and  have  since  acted  upon  —  namelj, 
to  pretend  the  death  of  Monsieur  du  Vemis. 
Your  motives  for  so  doing  I  need  not  explain 
to  you ; — but  take  notice  that  what  I  now  tell 
vou  is  the  uninfluenced  belief  —  suggested  by 
her  own  observation  alone  —  of  me,  Adelaide 
Falkland.*  , 

**  No,  it  was  not  prejudice,  not  preposses- 
sion, I  did  behold  on  the  pale  cheek  of  both 
the  signs  of  conscious  detection.  But  my  tri- 
umph was  momentary ;  for  my  father  rose,  and 
coming  towards  me  with  lips  Quivering  with 
passion,  and  with  an  arm  raised  as  if  m  me- 
nace, exclaimed,  *Then  Adelaide  Falkland 
shall  retract  and  unsay  her  base,  unworthy, 
and  unwarrantable  suspicions,  and  her  inso- 
lent, insulting  utterance  of  them,  or  never 
more  be  child  of  mine,  but  an  outcast  from  my 
heart  and  from  my  home !' 

^  *  Retract !  unsav  what  I  have  said  and  as- 
serted !  Your  child— my  mother's  child— my 
dear  though  cruel  father!'  I  replied,  made 
courageous  by  despair — *  Never,  never !' 

*  Then  we  part  this  hour.  Miss  Falkland ; 
and  you  yourself  will  see  the  necessity  of  it 
when  I  tell  you  that  this  admirable  and  exem- 
plary bein^  whom  ;^ou  have  dared  thus  grossly 
to  calumniate  and  insult,  is  my  wife !' 

"  •  Your  wife !'  I  vociferated ;  *  already  your 
wife!  so  soon  too  after — ^  Then  extending 
my  hand  in  powerless  agony  towards  the  pic-* 
ture  of  my  own  beloved  mother — a  gesture 
that  had  certainly  nothing  conciliating  in  it,  I 
sunk  insensible  on  the  floor.  On  my  recovery, 
I  found  servants  only  assisting  to  recover  me ; 
the  faithful  old  butler  was  supoortin^  my  head, 
and  I  saw  the  tears  trickle  aown  bis  cheek. 
But  my  father,  mv  once  tender  father,  was 
suppoiting  his  bride,  and  holding  salts  to  her 
nose,  murmuring  out  as  he  did  so,  *  M)r  dearest 
angel !  be  composed ; — in  your  situation,  how 
I  tremble  at  an  agiution  like  this !' 

''He  now  observed  that  I  had  recovered 
from  my  swoon ;  and  dismissing  the  attend- 
ants, he  said,  *  I  conclude,  Miss  Falkland,  that 
your  own  good  sense  must  inform  you  that 
your  residence  under  this  roof  is  no  longer 
possible;  and  I  dare  say  that  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  addinff,  that  such  a  residence  would 
DOW  be  as  painful  to  you  as  it  would  be  to  us.' 

**  'Certainly,  sir,'  said  I,  wringing  my  hands 
in  agony ;  *  certainly — it  would  indeed.' 
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*  Then,  Mise  Falkltnd,  the  sooner  we  part 
the  better.  In  a  few  months  yoo  will  be  of 
age,  and  then  you  will  have  an  independent 
and  sufficient  fortune ;  ^ut  till  that  time  comes, 
I  will  be  your  banker.' 

••'You  need  not,  sir,*  replied  I;  *till  that 
time  comes,  I  have  money  sufficient  for  my 
wants  in  the  retirement  to  which  I  shall  hasten; 
and  I  beg  leave  to  decline  your  bounty.' 

"  *  Well,  madam,  just  as  you  please,'  replied 
my  father,  surprised,  I  believe,  to  see  in  me  a 
pride  and  a  spirit  equal  to  the  situation ;  *  And 
now.  Miss  Falkland,  let  me  add,  that  my  car- 
riage, if  yoa  will  deign  to  accept  its  service, 
shall  convey  vou  to  London ;  and  also,  if  you 
permit,  to  my  house  there,  till  you  are  provided 
with  another  abode,  as  we  shall  be  there  our- 
selves soon.  But  mark  me.  Miss  Falkland, 
though  on  proper  submission  Mrs.  Falkland 
and  myself  may  again  receive  you  to  our 
favour,  I  command  you,  on  pain  of  my  male- 
diction, not  to  receive  Delaval,  that  mean  ca- 
lun^niator,  as  your  husband,  or  even  as  your 
lover !' 

^  *  I  shall  obey  you,  sir,'  I  replied,  with  such 
calmness,  and  I  venture  to  ada,  such  respect, 
as  I  now  look  back  upon  with  wonder.  *  Though 
you,  sir,  have  cast  on  the  kindness  and  the  duty 
of  a  father,  I  should  not  be  warranted  in  cast- 
ing off  the  duty  of  a  child.'  Then,  making 
him  and  the  rest  of  the  partv  a  low  obeisance, 
I  left  the  room,  and  repaired  to  mine  to  pack 
up  my  things,  and  prepare  for  banishment 
from  the  paternal  roof.  But  when  I  reached 
my  apartment,  my  unnatural  composure  van- 
ished ;  and  the  idea  of  what  brought  me  there 
came  over  my  mind  with  such  overwhelming 
force  that  I  sunk,  drowned  in  tears,  upon  the 
bed,  incapable  of  exertion.  Nor  was  my  com- 
posure increased  by  the  sight  of  my  own  maid 
standing  by  me,  and  that  of  her  fellow-servants 
at  the  door,  giving  me  tear  for  tear,  and  sigh 
for  sigh,  and  anxious  to  know  whether  what 
old  Mansel  said  was  true,  and  if  they  were  go- 
ing to  lose  their  d^r  young  lady.  And  when 
I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  the  sight  of  their 
violent  grief  was  so  overpowering  to  me,  that 
I  was  forced  to  beg  all  but  my  own  maid  would 
leave  the  room. 

When  I  was  a  little  composed,  I  asked 
Jennings,  (my  maid,)  whether  she  was  willing 
to  follow  my  fortune ;  and  it  was  some  time 
before  the  faithful  creature  could  articulate^ 
*Canyou  doubt  it.  Miss  Falkland  1' 

**  To  be  brief.  Hopeless,  and  indeed  not 
desirous  of  my  father's  rescinding  his  resolu- 
tion, we  packed  up  with  all  possible  despatch ; 
and  in  four  hours'  time  I  was  ready  to  bid  a 
long,  if  not  final,  farewell  to  my  paternal  roof. 
The  carriage  was  now  come  round,  and  I  was 
ordered  to  attend  my  father  in  his  study. 

M  <  May  I  presume  to  ask,'  said  he,  conceal- 
ing, as  I  thought  and  hoped,  much  feeling  un- 
der an  air  of  great  coldness,  *  where  you  intend 
to  reside  V 
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'  It  is  my  intention,  sir,  to  reside  at  pre- 
sent as  a  boarder  in  the  Nunnery  at  York, 
as  it  is  called,  of  which,  as  you  know,  a  first 
cousin  and  a  dear  friend  of  my  mother's  is  the 
governess;  and  then  perhaps  I  shall  go  into  a 
convent  abroad.' 

^ '  You  have  no  intention  of  taking  the  veil, 
I  hope!' 

*  No ;  not  at  present  at  least.  Yet  parted 
from  m^  lover,  and  now  deprived  of  my  father 
deprived  of  every  tie  to  bmd  me  to  the  world 
— what,  sir,  could  the  forlorn  and  orphan  Ade- 
laide do  better  than  devote  herself  wholly  to 
her  God  r 

^  My  father  for  a  moment  seemed  speech- 
less from  strong  emotion ;  but  recovering  him- 
self, he  said,  *  Remember,  Adelaide,  that  it  is 
through  your  own  fault  alone  that  you  are 
separated  from  your  father;  and  remember 
also,  that  on  proper  submission  from  you,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  you  again.  Now  fkre 
well,  and  God  bless  you !' 

He  then  kissed  my  cheek,  and  waving  me 
with  his  hand  to  the  door,  I  got  out  of  the 
room  as  well  as  I  could,  and  was  hastening  to 
the  carriage  when  I  found  my  way  imp^^d 
by  an  assembly  of  every  servant  in  the  house. 

^  *  My  dear  youn^  lady,*  said  the  old  butler, 
*  we  all  mean  to  quit  as  soon  as  you  are  gone ; 
for  we  will  not  stay  to  be  ordered  by  that 
French  madame,  whom  my  poor  deluded 
master  has  made  his  wife,  and  for  whose  sake 
he  has  turned  you  out  of  doors.' 

"  *  Turned  you  out  of  doors !'  —  it  was  the 
fact  certainly ;  yet  I  then  heard  the  mortify^ 
ing  and  agonizing  truth  for  the  first  time  as  it 
were,  and  it  almost  made  me  wild ;  nor  could 
I  have  kept  my  feet,  if  I  had  not  caught  .hold 
of  the  balusters  of  the  staircase  for  support 

When  I  could  bear  to  think,  and  then  to 
speak,  I  told  Mansel  I  wished  to  speak  with 
him ;  and  I  led  him  into  the  room  in  which 
hung  the  picture  of  my  mother  surrounded  by 
her  children.  The  curtain  was  still  undrawn 
as  I  had  lefl  it;  and  falling  on  my  knees  be- 
fore it,  I  was  enabled  to  shed  tears  so  abun- 
dantly, and  pray  so  fervently,  that  I  rose 
calmed  and  supported. 

*'*Now,  Mansel,*  said  I,  *hear  me,  and 
treasure  what  I  say  in  your  memory  and  your 
heart  These  servants  of  yesterday  may,  if 
they  please^  quit  the  service  they  no  longer 
like;  but  how  can  you  reconcile  it  to  your 
sense  of  duty  to  leave,  even  out  of  generous 
feeling  towards  me,  a  master  so  kind  as  my 
father  has  been  to  you  through  a  long  feries 
of  years?  Remember,'  said  I,  *ray  good  old 
man,  you  are  even  grown  grey  in  his  service.' 

***But,  my  dear  young  lady,  if  a  master 
changes,  may  not  a  servant  change  too  V 

'''No;  not  unless  a  master,  from  being  a 
ffood  master,  becomes  a  cruel  and  a  bad  one. 
My  father  has  always  done  and  still  does  his 
duty  to  you ;  and  it  is  not  your  province  to 
resent  my  quarrels.' 
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***But  I  can*t  help  it;  and  we  can  none  of 
us  help  it  Do  you,  can  you  require  me,  Miss 
Adelaide,  to  take  the  orders  and  obey  that 
hateful  But  I  must  not  call  names.* 

**  *  Certainly  not ;  especially  as  you  are  speak- 
ing of  my  father*8  wife.  But  now,  Mansel,  let 
me  convince  you  that  you  may  probably  be  the 
means  of  essentially  serving  my  father,  and  of 
serving  me  by  preventing  his  ruin,  if  you  re- 
main m  the  family ;  and  I  know  that  if  any 
thing  should  be  going  materially  wrong,  on 
you  1  can  depend  for  informing  me  of  it,  as  a 
letter  addressed  to  roe  at  the  Nunnery  Board- 
ing School^  at  York,  will  always  reach  me 
there.' 

*  Well,  my  dear  young  lady,*  said  Mansel, 
*  if  I  can  serve  or  oblige  you  by  staying,  stay 
I  will.* 

*  Thank  you,  my  good  old  friend,*  said  I, 
wringing  his  hand  as  I  spoke.  *And  now 
farewell,  beloved  mother,  and  beloved  chil- 
dren !  and  farewell  to  the  abode  of  my  ances- 
tors!* 

Here  my  strength  and  my  fortitude  wholly 
forsook  me,  and  I  know  not  how  I  got  into  the 
carriage.  It  drove  off  unfelt  by  me;  and  when 
I  recovered  from  my  stupor  of  grief,  I  fiiund 
myself  some  miles  on  my  road,  and  leaning  on 
the  bosom  of  my  weeping  attendant. 

We  reached  London  before  dark,  and  drove 
immediately  to  my  father*s  town-house,  which 
he  inheriteil  from  an  uncle.  It  was  in  the 
parish  of  St  Giles*s  in  the  Fields,  and  the  gar- 
den looked  towards  the  river  and  the  country 
beyond  it 

**  Gladly,  methought,  would  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  consider  this  residence  as  my  home, 
because  I  should  then  have  still  been  under 
the  roof  of  a  parent.  But,  alas !  he  was  soon 
about  to  live  in  it  for  a  time  himself,  and  I  had 
the  misery  of  remembering  that  I  was  exiled 
from  the  paternal  roof. 

My  father  had  not  desired  me  to  write  to 
him ;  but  I  was  resolved  not  to  act  on  this 
omission.  I  chose  to  think  he  wished  to  hear 
from  me ;  and  I  sent  word  by  the  servant  who 
drove  me,  that  I  should  write  to  him  as  soon 
as  I  was  arrived  at  York ;  that  I  should  not 
remain  in  London  longer  than  till  I  had  re- 
ceived an  answer  from  the  convent,  and  had 
procured  proper  protection  in  m^  journey — 
protection  which  I  was  much  mortified  to  think 
my  father  himself  had  not  procured  me.  But 
I  found,  that  in  the  flutter  of  my  dismissal,  he 
had  really  forgotten  to  do  it;  for  one  of  his 
gardeners,  a  very  steady,  respectable  man,  was 
sent  to  see  me  safe  to  York,  two  days  only 
afler  my  arrival  in  London ;  and  he  informed 
me  that  my  father  and  his  family  were  likely 
to  visit  London  directly. 

"To  delay,  therefore,  my  journey,  under 
ray  circumstances,  was  impossible.  Yet  I  own 
I  loved  to  linger  on  that  spot  where  I  knew 
Delaval  was  residing.  However,  being  fearful 
of  my  own  resolution,  and  knowing  that  the 


best  virtue  is  to  avoid  temptation,  I  resolved  to 
set  ofl^  directly,  lest  I  should  yield  to  the  strong 
desire  which  I  felt  to  write  to  him,  and  let  him 
know  where  I  was,  and  all  that  had  happened 
to  me. 

"I  therefore  tore  mjrself  from  London  as 
soon  as  I  had  heard  from  my  friend  and  rela- 
tion, and  been  assured  of  a  welcome;  and  after 
a  weary  and  difficult  journey  of  many  days,  I 
arrived  at  York. 

**  How  sweet — ^how  soothmg — how  healing, 
is  the  voice  of  affection!  It  was  now  long 
since  I  had  heard  the  voice  of  afiection  and 
interest,  except  from  the  menials;  and  my 
poor  burthened  heart  aeemed  lightened  of  its 
sorrows,  while  my  friend  and  relation  listened 
to  my  tale,  and  wept  over  my  situation.  She 
called  it  weeping  over  my  wrongs;  bat  that  I 
could  not  allow,  as  I  could  not  b^r  to  consider 
my  father  in  any  other  light,  than  as  one '  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning;*  and  I  always 
hoped,  that  however  Well  the  mask  was  fixed 
on  the  face  of  the  foreigners,  it  would  at  last 
drop  off,  and  that  my  father  would  forgive,  and 
receive  again  his  banished  child.  How  often, 
how  very  often  did  the  scenes  of  Lear  and 
Cordelia  occur  to  my  memory!  and  always 
with  a  comforting  power. 

**  In  one  respect,  my  relation  and  I  could  not 
agree.  Delaval  was  her  cousin  as  well  as  my 
mother*s,  and  she  loved  him  as  he  deserved. 
She,  therefore,  blinded,  I  think,  by  her  partial- 
ity,  could  not  admit,  that  under  the  new  cir- 
cumstances under  which  I  was  placed,  I  was 
bound  to  adhere  so  scrupulously  to  the  promise 
which  I  had  made ;  and  she  thought  it  a  duty 
which  I  owed  Delaval,  to  inform  him,  or  cause 
him  to  be  informed,  of  my  father*s  marriage, 
of  my  banishment,  and  of  my  present  residence. 

"  I  agreed  with  her  that  he  had  a  right  to 
know  all  these  thin^ ;  but  I  did  not  think  that 
I  ought  to  be  his  mformant  She,  therefore, 
undertook  to  inform  him  herself. 

"  The  conseouence  was — what  I  cannot  say 
that  I  feared,  but  I  expected  —  that  Delaval 
immediately  set  off  for  York ;  and  I  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  see  him,  in  the  presence  of  the 
governess. 

**  At  first  he  could  only  say,  •  You  in  Loo- 
don,  and  so  near  me  for  several  days,  and  I 
not  know  it  !* 

"  Still  he  respected  the  principle  on  which 
I  acted  too  much  to  reproach  me  with  unkind- 
ness ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  on 
that  subject  on  which  I  dreaded  to  listen  to 
him. 

"  I  must  own  the  conflict  in  my  mind  was  a 
terrible  one.  Delaval  had  lately  bad  a  con- 
siderable access  of  fortune;  therefore  he  did 
not  want  my  property ;  and  knowing  my  father 
to  be  now  an  embarrassed  man,  he  would 
willingly  have  purchased  me  of  him  by  a  sur- 
render of  my  inheritance;  and  having  done  so, 
he  wanted  me  to  marry  him  immediately. 

"But  I  persisted  in  my  refusal.   Could  I 
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have  believed  that  my  father  ivould  have 
listened  to  Delavars  proposal,  I  should  have 
gladly  allowed  him  to  make  it;  but  I  was 
sure  that  he  would  have  rejected  it  with  in- 
dignation, and  as  a  personal  affront  Besides, 
I  knew  that  he  had  been  taught  to  hate  De- 
laval,  and  had  hated  him  ever  since  he  became, 
as  he  considered  him,  the  calumniator  of  his 
idol.  I,  therefore,  resisted  all  the  pleadings 
of  my  lover ;  and,  what  was  more  difficult  to 
resist,  the  pleadings  of  my  own  heart;  and 
though  I  bound  myself  by  a  vow  never  to  be 
any  one*s  but  his,  I  declared  that  his  I  would 
never  be,  while  my  father  retained  life  and 
consciousness,  without  his  am$efU,  '  And  at 
present,*  said  I,  *  remember  I  am  not  of  age, 
and  cannot  marry  you  if  I  would.! 

"'True,*  replied  Delaval;  'but  when  you 
are  of  age,  I  shall  renew  my  suit;  for  circum- 
stances may  alter  your  determination.  And 
now,*  said  he, '  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  setting  off  for  Spain ; 
part  of  the  property  left  me  is  in  that  country, 
and  I  must  go  to  claim  it  in  person ;  but  I 
shall  return  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can,  to  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  change  of  pros- 
pects.' 

'*  *To  Spain !'  I  exclaimed,  when  I  was  able 
to  break  the  spell  which  consternation  had 
thrown  over  my  utterance ;  '  To  Spain !  I  can- 
not bear  the  thoughts  of  your  going  to  that 
gloomy  and  superstitious  country  !* 

"  But  Delaval  laughed  at  my  fears.  How- 
ever, before  we  took  our  last  farewell,  his 
spirits  were  as  much  depressed  as  my  own, 
and  our  parting  was  as  dolorous  a  one  as  if  we 
had  been  conscious  of  what  was  to  happen ; — 
as  if  we  had  foreboded  that  we  parted  for — but 
I  will  not  anticipate. 

Delaval  sailed  for  Spain ;  and  the  gover- 
ness received  a  letter  from  him,  announcing 
his  safe  landing;  and  be  promised  to  write 
again  very  soon. 

In  the  mean  while,  let  us  look  back  on  my 
father  and  his  new  menage.  The  old  butler 
corresponded  with  DelavaPs  servant,  who  re- 
mained in  London ;  and  he  gave  a  very  sad 
account  of  the  new  order  of  things ;  all  which 
letters  Delaval  desired  his  man  to  forward  to 
me.  From  these  letters — in  which  there  was 
an  evident  struggle  between  the  old  man*s 
wish  to  tell  all  he  knew,  and  that  respect  for 
his  master  which  urged  him  to  be  silent, — I 
learned  that  my  father  was  in  great  want  of 
money ;  that  bills  were  constantly  pouring  in 
on  all  sides ;  that  the  new  mistress  of  the  house 
had  considerably  reduced  the  good  living  in 
the  kitchen ;  that  economy  and  retrenchment 
were  there  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  that  even 
in  the  hisfher  departments,  the  table  was  now 
showily,  out  shabbily  covered.  And  still  my 
father  saved  no  money,  and  was  evidently  dis- 
tressed. Besides,  the  improvements  in  the 
wardens  were  all  suspended — a  gardener  aiid 
his  roan  dismissed ;  and  my  father's  reason  for 


allowing  these  retrenchments  was,  that  his 
wife  was  likely  to  bring  him  a  son  and  heir; 
and  as  he,  might  have  a  large  familv,  he  did 
not  know  but  what  he  should  be  obliged  at 
last  to  let  his  estate.  Still  the  good  old  man 
said  his  master  complained  of  the  expenses  of 
house-keeping;  'And  we  all  suspect,'  added 
he, « that  madame  is  making  a  purse  for  her- 
self.' 

'*  These  letters  always  contained  abundance 
of  regrets  for  my  wrongs,  and  affectionate  re- 
spect towards  me;  and  as  my  father  never  an- 
swered my  letters,  though  I  wrote  ever^ 
month,  I  was  really  glad  to  receive  even  this 
information  how  he  was,  and  what  his  pros- 
pects were. 

''Still  I  could  not  quite  approve  this  chan- 
nel of  information ;  and  I  was  hesitating  whe- 
ther I  should  forbid  it  or  not,  when  a  more  pro- 
per one  was  opened  to  me.  A  nephew  of  mv 
friend,  the  governess,  made  acquamtance  with 
young  Destorough,  the  husband  of  Adrienne ; 
and  from  his  letters  to  his  aunt  I  heard  details, 
which,  from  such  a  quarter,  I  had  no  scruple 
in  receiving. 

"  I  learnt  that  my  father  had  appeared  be- 
fore the  accouchment  the  most  attentive,  most 
devoted  and  passionate  of  lover-husbands;  and 
that  when  at  length  his  Angelique  presented 
him  with  a  son  sikI  heir,  his  transports  of  joy 
and  gratitude  were  unbounded. 

" '  I  have  then  once  more  a  brother !'  I  ex- 
claimed, as  the  governess  read  so  far ;  and  my 
heart  throbbed  with  a^y  at  the  idea  that  I 
might  never  behold  him.  He  also  said  that 
Angelique  recovered  from  her  confinement 
more  beautiful  than  ever ;  and  that  conceiving 
her  power  now,  the  birth  of  a  son,  too  se^ 
curely  fixed  to  be  ever  overthrown,  she  had 
usurped  sovereign  sway,  and  thrown  off  much 
of  that  appearance  of  gentle  sweetness  which 
had  at  first  made  her  so  captivating ;  and  one 
exertion  of  her  power  was  to  prevail  on  my 
father  to  dismiss  the  old  butler,  the  only  re> 
maininff  old  servant; '  who  was,'  she  said,  'she 
doubted  not,  a  spy  on  their  actions,  and  who 
was  a  decided  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  ne- 
cessary retrenchments.' 

*'  This  last  reason  was  a  conclusive  one  with 
my  father.  Besides,  I  suspect  he  was  not  sor- 
ry to  get  rid  of  the  last  memento  of  things  as 
they  had  been ;  and  of,  no  doubt,  a  disapprov- 
ing witness  of  things  as  they  were.  The  poor 
old  man,  therefore,  was  discharged  as  incapa- 
ble of  the  necessary  service,  on  his  recovery 
from  a  severe  illness;  during  which  he  had 
been  heard  only  too  frequently  to  sav,  '  Oh !  if 
poor  Miss  Adelaide  had  been  here  still,  I  should 
have  had  such  care  taken  of  me ! — such  nice 
things  she  would  have  sent  me !— ay,  and  given 
me  too  with  her  own  dear  hand !' 

^  These  things  were  repeated  to  Angelique, 
who,  clenching  her  fist,  aeclared,  in  ue  pre- 
tence of  Desborough  and  her  dao^ter,  that 
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she  would  send  the  old  dotard  after  his  dear 
Miss  Adelaide. 

Faithful  to  her  design  of  getting  all  she 
could,  and  saving  all  she  could,  Angenque  now 
resolved  that  her  house  should  no  longer  be 
even  the  temporary  resort  of  Desborough  and 
Adrienne.  And,  on  pretence  of  wanting  ad- 
vice for  her  little  boy,  Angel iaue  prepared  for 
a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to  London ;  and  on  the 
plea  of  the  London  house  not  being  large 
enough  to  accommodate  them  and  their  fami^, 
(for  Adrienne  also  was  a  mother,)  she  got  rid 
of  them  entirely  as  resident  ^ests ;  for  when 
my  father  and  she  returned  mto  Surrey,  they 
gave  the  young  couple  no  invitation  to  repeat 
their  visit 

To  dinner,  however,  they  sometimes  in- 
vited them  before  they  left  town ;  and  Desbo- 
rough once  witnessed  a  scene  there  which 
gave  me  hopes  of  my  father*s  ultimate  eman- 
cipation from  her  thraldom.  My  father  was 
a  man  who  could  be  easily  persuaded,  where 
he  loved  and  thought  he  was  beloved ;  but  no 
one  could  ever  force  him  to  compliance;  — 
and  he  was  sure  to  resist  where  he  saw  that 
he  was  expected  to  obey.  But  Angel  ique  was 
not  aware  of  this  trait  in  his  disposition  till 
she  put  it  to  the  proof. 

There  was  one  day  a  great  party  to  dinner 
at  my  father's;  and  Ageli(|ue  (who  was  going 
to  a  fine-  ball  afterwards  with  Desborough  and 
Adrienne,)  appeared  at  table  in  the  famny  dia- 
monds which  my  mother  used  to  wear,  and 
which  I  wore  when  full-dressed,  as  there  was 
no  eldest  son  to  claim  them  for  his  wife.  Af- 
ter dinner  one  of  the  ear-rings  became  unfas- 
tened, and  the  consciously  roautiful  wife  trip- 
ped gracefully  up  to  my  father,  and  leaning 
her  cheek  towards  him,  while  in  all  the  pride 
of  power  she  leaned  her  white  arm  on  his 
shoulder,  desired  him  to  fasten  it  He  com- 
plied, admiring  it  as  he  did  so,  and  calling  on 
the  persons  near  him  to  admire  the  brilliancy 
of  the  jewels,  and  how  well  they  became  the 
wearer;  while  Angelique  still  remained  lean- 
ing on  his  shoulder,  his  arm  encircling  her 
waist,  and  he  looking  up  in  her  face  with 
speaking  admiration. 

*  The  jewels  themselves  are  very  well,'  re- 
plied Angelique,  coolly;  *but  the  setting  is 
odious,  old-fashioned,  and  hideous;  I  must  have 
them  new-set,  mon  petit  bon  homme  !  Indeed, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  have  already  looked  at,  and 
chosen  a  new  pattern.* 

"•How!  Angelique,'  cried  my  father,  co- 
louring violently  at  this  assumption  of  authori- 
ty, to  which,  in  a  wife,  he  had  never  been  ac- 
customed ;  *  have  I  not  told  you,  over  and  over 
affain,  that  I  will  not  have  the  Jewels  new-set? 
If  it  were  only  on  account  of*^  the  expense,  I 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing.' 

*• '  Oh !  but  by  selling  some  of  the  jewels, 
those  of  least  value,  we  cquld  defray  the  whole 
expense. 

•*  *  Come,  come,  petit  hon  homme^^  said  she, 


playfully  tafiping  his  cheek,  *  you  know  you 
will  consent  at  last ;  to  be  sure  I  expect  yoa 
to  make  a  noise,  and  a  few  wry  faces  at  first; 
but  you  know  you  must  comply  at  last,  for  I 
am  commanding  officer.' 

••  During  this  time,  Desborough  sakl,  my  fa- 
ther's countenance  exhibited  an  appearance  of 
indignant  astonishment ;  while  it  was  evident 
that  both  his  silence  and  his  endurance  of  her 
almost  contemptuous  caresses^  were  the  result 
of  perturbed  surprise.  At  length,  however, 
he  recovered  his  self-possession;  and  shaking 
off  her  arm,  as  he  rose  with  an  air  of  ofl^nded 
dignity  off  his  seat,  he  said,  <I  admit  of  no 
commanding  officer  in  this  house,  madam,  but 
myself.  The  jewels  of  which  you  speak  so 
contemptuously  are  family  jewels,  and  go  by 
law  to  kny  eldest  son ;  and  1  have  no  right  to 
sell  or  alienate  one  of  them.  I  have  only  to 
add,  madam,  that  the  jewels  which  the  honour- 
able Mrs.  Falkland,  my  first  wife,  and  Miss 
Falkland,  her  daughter  and  mine,  thought 
handsome  enough  for  them,  I  think  so  for  my 
second  wife,  the  widow  of  Monsieur  du  Ver- 
nia' 

*•  He  then  left  the  room,  begging  bis  guests 
to  excuse  him  for  a  short  time,  leaving  Ange- 
lique humbled  and  thunder-struck,  spite  of  her 
usual  strength  of  nerve. 

**  *  I  was  not,  I  believe,'  said  Desborough, 
•  the  only  one  who  enjoyed  her  discomfiture.' 

**She  had  been  induced  by  her  vanity  to 
show  her  absolute  power  over  my  father ;  and 
he  by  whom  such  an  exposition  could  never  be 
tolerated,  and  had  never  been  expected,  resent- 
ed the  affront  in  a  manner  worthy  of  him,  but 
wholly  unlooked  for  by  her ;  and  it  overcame 
her  so  much,  that  she  was  forced  to  allow  her 
brother  to  lead  her  out  of  the  room,  whither 
my  father  soon  returned ;  but  he  took  no  notice 
of  her  absence. 

"Not  long  after,  it  seems,  Desborough, 
whose  head  ached,  went  to  walk  in  the  ga^ 
den  behind  the  house;  and  taking  the  path 
that  led  behind  the  summer-house,  he  heard 
Angelique  and  Merinville  in  high  debate;  nor 
could  he,  however  unworthy  he  owned  the  ac- 
tion to  be,  forbear  to  listen. 

"<I  tell  you,  Angelique,'  said  Merinville, 
•your  silly  vanity  has  given  a  blow  to  your 
power  which  you  may  never  recover.' 

•••Absurd!  the  old  fellow  will  be  glad 
enough  to  make  it  up  with  me ;  after  one  fit, 
and  a  proper  number  of  tears,  he  will  be  my 
own  again.  You  pretend  to  teach  roe  to  ma- 
nage a  man,  indeed !' 

•••Yes,  thi9  man  I  do;  because  I  see  you 
have  mistaken  his  character.  He  is  proud  and 
positive.  In  undervaluing  his  jewels,  and 
talking  of  selling  some  of  them,  you  wounded 
his  family  pride;  and  in  pretending  to  have 
them  set,  spite  of  his  prohibition,  you  offended 
a^inst  his  authority,  which  has  never  been 
disputed,  I  dare  say,  before,  ever  since  he  was 
born.  Was  it  not  fa^use  she  wished  to  thwart 
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his  views,  and  disputed  his  will,  that  he  banish- 
ed his  daughter  ?  Had  she  not  seemed  to  defy 
him,  by  affronting  you,  he  would  never  have 
sent  her  away.  Have  as  many  fits  and  shed 
as  manv  tears  as  you  please  to  conciliate  your 
husband ;  but  be  reconciled,  I  beg,  without  con- 
ditions: if  you  condition  to  have  the  jewels 
new-set,  your  power  is  gone  for  ever.  I  wish 
you  to  succeed,  because  we  could  get  our  jew- 
eller friend  to  change  some  of  them  for  paste, 
which  would  be  the  making  of  us; — but  I  see 
we  must  c[ive  up  the  design.' 

**AnfireTique  had  a  fit,  and  my  &ther  was 
alarmed,  and  forgave  her. 

They  went  to  the  ball,  and  all  was  harmo- 
ny again.  But  a  da^  or  two  after,  Angelique, 
whose  vanity  was  piqued,  to  prove  to  her  bro- 
ther that  he  had  undervalued  her  powers,  be- 
gan again  concerning  the  jewels,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Desborough. 

*  <*  You  look  ill,  Angelique,'  said  my  father. 

***No  wonder,'  she  replied,  in  a  plaintive 
tone ;  *  no  wonder — I  have  not  slept  since  the 
night  of  the  ball.  I  am  perpetually  haunted 
by  images  that  can  never  be  realized,  and 
wishes  which  can  never  be  gratified.' 

Indeed!  the  latter  position  cannot  be 
true,  if  it  be  in  my  power  to  ^tify  them.' 

It  is ;  and  vou  refuse,*  said  she  in  a  tear- 
ful voice ;  '  and  in  my  present  situation  I  do 
not  know  what  the  consequence  may  be.' 

*  Angelique,  dearest  Angelique !'  said  my 
father,  *  if  your  request  is  reasonable,  and  I 
can  indulge  it,  I  will ;  for  precious  to  my  soul 
are  the  hopes  you  now  hold  out  to  me.' 

**  *  No,  no;  more  precious  far  is  the  obstinate 
resolution  to  keep  the  jewels  as  they  are.' 

•  The  jewels  again !'  cried  my  father. 
***Yes,  cruel  man!  and  again  and  again; 

the  new-setting  which  I  chose,  and  they  haunt 
me  and  fever  me ;  but  still,  no  doubt,  they  will 
remain  unset' 

'**They  will,  madam,'  replied  my  father, 
darting  at  her  a  look  of  angry  scorn,  and,  as 
Desborough  fancied,  of  suspicion ;  *  They  will, 
madam,  spite  of  the  implied  kmffinfs  of  a 
whimsical  woman.'  Then  suddenly  rising,  he 
\e{i  the  room. 

**  Angelique  being  thus  again  completely 
foiled,  began  to  think  her  brother  was  right, 
and  resolved  to  make  no  more  attempts ;  but 
she  chose  to  have  a  short  illness,  or  to  feign 
one,  in  consequence  of  the  denial. 

***But  is  it  not  very  wrong,  and  very  ill- 
judged,'  continued  Desilwrough  to  Saumerive, 
(the  nephew  of  the  abbess,)  « in  Miss  Falkland 
not  to  write  to  her  father  ?  He  wonders  at  her 
silence,  and  is  highly  indignant  at  it;  and  he 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  forgive  her,  while  she  does 
not  seem  to  wish  to  he  forgiven.  And  now, 
too,  that  the  little  boy  is  not  likely  to  live,  she 
had  better  try  to  resume  her  claims.' 

••This  part  of  the  letter  filled  me  with  ex- 
cessive indignation ;  for  it  proved  to  me  that 
my  letters  had  all  been  intercepted ;  and  the 


idea  that  my  father  thought  me  guilty  of  un- 
dutiful  resentment  and  neglect,  was  sufficient- 
ly painful  to  counteract  the  hope  now  held  out 
to  me,  that  my  father  would  in  time  be,  at  least 
in  a  nlutary  degree,  detached  from  this  dan- 
gerous woman.  She,  however,  I  still  hoped, 
when  she  had  obtained  all  she  could  from  my 
father,  would  be  claimed  by  her  husband,  who 
would  come  and  assure  my  father  that  the 
story  of  his  death  was  a  fiibrication  of  his  own 
for  private  purposes. 

•'  It  was  now,  therefore,  my  duty  to  contrive 
to  get  a  letter  securely  into  my  father's  hand, 
if  possible.  But  before  I  could  fix  on  the 
means,  news  arrived  that  my  little  brother 
was  dead,  and  my  fiither  in  deep  affliction. 

••This  intelligence  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  alter  my  style  of  writing,  and  address 
him  in  the  langua^  of  condolence ;  but  it  also 
made  it  more  binding  on  me  to  write  as  soon 
as  possible ;  and  I  hoped  I  had  found  a  certain 
means  of  conveyance,  when  news  arrived  from 
Spain,  which  banished  from  my  nearly  over- 
thrown mind,  every  thought  but  of  my  own 
loss,  and  my  own  everwhelming  misery.  Even 
to  this  hour  I  shudder  at  the  recollection  of 
thoee  momenta. 

••  A  friend  residing  in  Spain,  wrote  to  in- 
form the  governess,  that  Delaval,  having 
spoken  too  freely  against  the  power  of  the  In- 
quisition, had  been  seized  and  thrown  into  its 
prisons.  With  this  came  another  letter,  writ- 
ten a  short  time  afler,  and  in  great  agitation, 
stating,  that  since  writing  the  above,  certain 
intelligence  had  reached  him,  that  Delaval 
afler  enduring  great  tortures,  at  the  expiration 
of  only  one  week  from  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment, had  died  in  prison. 

••  The  receipt  of  these  terrible  letters,  which 
she  received  m  the  refectory,  from  which  a 
bad  headache  kept  me  that  day,  affected  the 
govetness  so  much,  that  she  was  forced  to  be 
conveyed  to  her  room ;  and  when  the  news  of 
her  illness  reached  me,  and  I  heard  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  letters  from  Spain,  I  flew 
to  her  apartment ;  and  before  she  could  pre- 
vent it,  I  read  the  overwhelming  intelligence. 
But  let  me  not  dwell  on  those  hours  of  woe ; 
yet  even  now  I  recall  them  in  all  their  fir^t 
force,  nor  can  I  ever  cease  to  remember  them 
but  in  the  complete  oblivion  of  the  grave !  In 
vain  did  I  persist  to  hope,  in  vain  cause  re- 
peated incjuiries  to  be  made  into  the  truth  of 
the  intelligence.  Every  frebh  account  con- 
firmed it,  and  I  at  length  was  convinced  of  my 
loss. 

••  What  was  the  world,  what  was  life  itself 
to  me  now?  Though  I  rarely  saw  Delaval, 
and  though  I  might  never  be  his;  yet  I  knew 
that  he  existed,  and  I  knew  that  he  existed 
for  me. 

••  He  was  to  me  next  to  that  unseen  and  all 
pervading  Being,  of  whose  existence,  though 
he  is  invisible,  it  is  a  comfort  and  a  support  to 
be  convinced,  and  on  whom  we  rely  with  con- 
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fidence  in  all  times  of  difficulty  tnd  danger. 
In  all  my  afflictions,  I  looked  up  to  my  unseen 
Creator  as  my  hope  and  my  comfort,  my  sure 
though  unseen  friend ;  and  then  with  confiding 
love  I  looked  towards  the  distant  Delaval  as 
my  earthly  friend,  on  whose  love  and  sympa- 
thy I  could  for  ever  rely.  But  now  he  was  no 
more !  he  was  gone  to  my  heavenly  friend  and 
comforter, — and  earnestly,  how  earnestly,  did 
I  pray  to  follow  him ! 

Months  followed  of  such  depression,  that 
ray  amiable  friend  feared  for  my  health,  afler 
having  only  just  ceased  to  fear  for  my  reason ; 
and  to  heal  my  mind,  she  endeavoured  to  awake 
in  me  a  wish  to  leave  the  world,  and  join  a 
sisterhood  of  nuns  abroad.  And  disgust  to  that 
world  in  which  I  had  known  nothmg  but  an- 
guish and  mortification,  through  the  means  of 
my  best  feelings,  would  perhaps  have  led  me 
to  accede  to  her  proposal ;  espnecially  as  I  was 
now  of  age,  and,  having  received  my  fortune, 
could  have  paid  handsomely  for  my  luimission, 
had  not  the  hope  still  haunted  me,  that  I  might 
yet  be  serviceable  to  mv  beloved  father;  and 
while  that  tie  to  life  ana  to  the  world  remahi- 
ed,  I  was  resolved  to  remain  at  liberty  to 
hasten  wherever  my  duty  called  me. 

"  My  father,  though  I  knew  it  not,  as  soon 
as  he  found  that  his  expenses  were  exceeding 
his  income,  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  be 
tempted  to  use  my  fortune,  by  securing  it  in 
the  hands  of  trustees;  and  from  them  I  re- 
ceived it  just  before  the  news  from  Spain  ar- 
rived, and  when  I  was  incapable  of  attending 
to  business.  As  soon  as  I  learnt  this  circum- 
stance, it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  I 
rejoiced  in  this  trait  so  worthy  of  my  father, 
and  that  I  was  the  more  eager  to  remain  un- 
fettered for  his  sake. 

**  The  time  for  writing  to  him  on  the  death 
of  his  child  was  now  gone  by ;  but  still  I  re- 
solved to  write,  as  soon  as  I  had  learnt,  through 
the  means  of  Mr.  Saumerive,  where  he  then 
was,  and  what  was  the  state  of  his  afikira 
The  account  I  received  was  such  as  to  fill  me 
not  only  with  excessive  fears  for  his  health 
and  safety,  but  also  with  hope  for  myself,  as  I 
thought  the  hour  rapidly  approaching  when 
he  might  need  the  aid  of  his  long-exiled  child ; 
and  like  another  Lear,  deserted  and  forlorn, 
might  want  the  help  of  his  poor  child  Cordelia. 

''Saumerive  learnt,  through  Desborougb, 
that  my  father's  embarrassments  were  such 
that  he  bad  been  obliged  to  offer  his  estate  for 
sale,  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  his  servants, 
and  reside  at  his  London  house;  tliat  Anre- 
Itque,  with  her  child,  lost  great  part  of  her 
hold  on  the  afiSsctions  of  my  father,  especially 
as,  having  now  nearly  gained  all  she  ccmld 
from  his  indulgence  and  his  carelessness,  she 
had  thrown  off"  the  mask,  and  that  constant 
quarrels  had  succeeded  to  their'  former  tender- 
ness; nay,  that  once  she  had  been  provoked  to 
threaten  my  father,  that  she  would  be  revenged 
on  him.   It  seems,  that  having  no  longer  any 


motive  to  spare  my  father,  her  brother  and  her- 
self resumed  their  c^oe  of  spy;  and  having 
taken  care  to  let  their  employers  know  that 
Du  Vemis  was,  they  founo,  alive ;  and  that, 
therefore,  as  Anp[elique*s  marriage  with  mj 
father  was  void,  it  was  not  a  husband  whom  i 
she  was  betraying,  they  advised  the  govern- 
ment to  send  down,  as  a  friend  of  theirs,  one 
of  their  agents,  before  whom  they  would  lead 
my  &ther  to  utter  such  things  as  mtist  justify 
his  beinfif  taken  up  and  confined,  even  au  se- 
cret, without  the  power  of  redress  or  liberation ; 
for  then  that  blessed  guardian  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  the  habeas  corpus  act,  did  not  ex- 
ist in  all  its  force  as  it  does  now,  and  I  might 
never  have  known  where  to  seek  the  injured 
parent  whom  I  had  lost.  But  government  did 
not  act  upon  this  hint,  (though  my  fiither  grew 
every  day  more  obnoxious  to  them  through  the 
intemperance  of  his  language,  and  his  associa- 
tion with  the  disaffected,)  till  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  London ;  and  then  Merinville  intro- 
duced at  his  now  frugal  table  one  of  the  spies 
of  the  ministers. 

<«But  a  still  more  dreadful  visitation  was 
hanging  over  London  and  its  inhabitants,  than 
the  system  of  etpionage;  for  the  pilous 
a^ain  broke  out  m  the  northern  part  of  the 
city,  and  death  was  watching  for  its  crowds  of 
victims. 

''The  first  news  of  it  reached  me  in  No- 
vember, 1664 ;  but  as  only  two  persons  died  of 
it  then,  and  those  not  near  the  abode  of  my  fa- 
ther, I  flattered  myself  that  the  contagioo 
would  not  spread ;  and  I  remained  contentedly 
at  York,  though  the  distance  was  such,  that, 
had  there  been  any  reason  to  apprehend  an  in- 
crease of  this  horrible  scourge,  1  could  not 
have  borne  to  be  where  days  must  elapse  be- 
fore I  could  learn  tidings  of  my  endangered 
parent  But  when,  in  the  February  of  1665, 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  had  buret 
out  with  increased  violence,  I  could  no  longer 
bear  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  the  scene 
where  I  knew  my  poor  father  to  be,  and  ex- 
posed to  such  danger— such  varied  danger,  too 
—and  I  resolved  to  set  ofl^  immediately  for  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

'*  Nor  could  my  kind  relation  oppose  my  act- 
ing on  the  impulse  of  filial  duty,  though  she 
fervently  begged  me  to  remember,  that  1  roust 
not  expose  my  own  life  needlessly,  and  that, 
till  absolutely  wanted,  I  ought  not  to  ven- 
ture into  the  scene  of  death.  She  then  wept 
over  me,  and  prayed  for  me ;  she  also  tied  a 
holy  relic  round  my  neck ;  insisted  on  binding 
an  amulet  round  my  arm ;  and  then,  with  a 
look  and  a  gesture  which  I  shall  never  forget, 
so  expressive  was  the  one,  and  so  graceful  the 
other,  commended  me  to  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence. 

*'  But  how  poor,  spite  of  her  praises,  my  own 
intended  self-devotion  appeared  to  myself!  — 
What  was  there  in  life  now  led  to  charm  roe? 
To  save  the  life  of  my  father  by  my  exertions. 
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even  at  the  risk  of  my  own,  was  now  the  onJv 
cheering  prospect  before  me;  or  to  die  with 
him,  the  highest  object  of  my  ambition.  What 
sacrifice  then  was  I  making  1  And  as  the  vir- 
tue of  an  action  like  this  depends  on  the  weight 
of  the  cross  one  takes  up,  and  the  blessings 
one  resifirns,  my  Christian  humility  was  in  no 
danger  from  the  praises  of  the  governess,  and 
1  wandered  forth,  fudging  of  my  intended  ex- 
ertions more  soberly  than  she  did.  I  was  ao- 
companied  by  my  maid,  and  an  old  priest,  who 
was  ^oing  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  I  took  up  my  abode  within  ten 
miles  of  the  visited  city.  It  was  now  the 
month  of  May,  and  even  then  the  appearance 
of  the  roads  was  painfully  appalling. 

"  The  noble,  the  rich,  the  young,  the  old, 
were  seen  thronging  in  all  directions,  anxious 
to  escape  from  the  burning  breath  of  contagion. 
*  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  wagons  and  carts 
with  go^s,  women,  servants,  and  children,  and 
coaches  filled  with  people  of  the  better  sort, 
and  horsemen  attending  them,  and  all  hurry- 
ing away.    Then  empty  wagons  and  carts  ap- 
peared, and  spare  horses  with  servants,  who, 
it  was  apparent,  were  returning,  or  sent  from 
the  country  to  fetch  more  people ;  besides  in- 
numerable men  on  horseback.    Some  alone, 
others  with  servants,  and  all  evidently  fitt^ 
!  out  for  travelling.**  But  oh !  to  see  the  mourn- 
!  ful  expression  of  some  of  these  poor  fugitives ! 
1  Some  seemed,  by  their  pale  cheek,  their  pur- 
I  pie  lip,  and  their  heavy  eye,  to  carry  with 
I  them,  unconsciously,  the  disorder  from  which 
I  they  fled;  others  were  continually  looking 
I  back  as  they  drove  rapidly  along,  as  if  they 
I  had  lefl  what  they  most  loved  behind,  and  re- 
'  gretted  their  selfish  flight  Some  were  wring- 
'  ing  their  hands  and  wailing  in  loud  lament,  as 
if  they  had  lost  all  that  made  life  valuable,  and 
f  were  carried  away  by  force  to  save  an  exist- 
I  ence  of  which  they  were  weary ;  and  all  these 
I  appearances  seemed  to  prove,  so  unequivocal- 
,  ly,  the  terrible  and  triumphant  dominion  of 
I  this  awfiil  scourge,  that  when  the  poor  priest 
I  and  I  parted,  he  felt  a  firm  conviction  that  he 
'  should  see  me  no  more  but  in  another  world ; 
I  and  his  parting  benediction  was  so  solemn,  so 
sad,  and  so  impreauve,  that  it  still  seems  to 
sound  in  my  eara 

{  I  took  up  my  abode  at  an  inn,  where  fugi- 
tives usually  stopped,  by  which  means  I  could 
obtain  infbnx^tion  fhrni  the  city,  and  learn 
where  the  contagion  raged  the  most  In  the 
mean  while,  I  wrote  down  the  best  method  of 
treating  it,  which  I  had  been  taught  by  two 
medical  men  at  York,  who  had  liv^  in  coun- 
tries visited  bv  the  plague,  with  the  best  means 
to  prevent  infection ;  and  learning  that  South- 
wark  was  as  yet  an  uninfected  part  of  the 
town,  I  removed  thither,  and  hired  a  lodging 
at  a  small  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
**  Here  I  learnt  a  deplorable  account  indeed, 

*  Daniel  de  Foe*8  History  of  the  Plague. 


from  groups  of  persons  in  the  streets,  not  only 
of  the  ravages  which  the  plaij^ue  was  making, 
but  also  of  the  cruelties  practised,  for  the  love 
of  gain  and  pillage,  by  the  nurses,  the  watch- 
men, and  others,  on  the  helpless  and  dying  vic- 
tims ;  and  when  I  reflected  with  what  unprin- 
cipled and  rapacious  beings  my  father  was 
connected,  I  dreaded  lest,  if  the  plague  should 
attack,  and  even  spare  him,  the  work  of  death 
might  be  performed  by  less  merciful  influence. 

^  It  now  remained  for  me  to  learn  whether 
my  fiither  had  fled  the  city,  and  I  was  resolved 
to  go  at  nightfall,  and  reconnoitre  the  ground 
myself ;  but  I  chose  to  go  to  the  house  alonp, 
08  I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  expose  any  life 
but  my  own ;  and  I  commanded  my  weeping 
maid  to  remain  at  the  lodging. 

"I  now  had  the  misery  to  hear  that  the 
plague  raged  most  violently  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Giles's,  and  in  the  street  where  my  father 
lived ;  therefore,  I  instantly  hired  a  horse  and 
cart,  and  a  man  to  drive  me,  and  set  ofl^  on  my 
journey.  It  was  some  miles  from  Southwark 
to  St  Giles's,  and  all  the  way  I  went  the  roads 
were  thronged  with  fugitives  from  the  infected 
regions.  The  poor  beast  that  dragged  ns 
seemed  to  suflfer  under  the  fatal  calm  and  fair- 
ness of  the  weather ;  for  no  wind  refreshed 
the  fervid  air,  no  drop  of  rain  moistened  the 
dry  earth,  and  refreshed,  with  its  reviving  dew, 
the  weary  traveller  and  the  slow-pacing  horse. 
At  length  we  reached  an  inn  not  far  from  the 
fatal  place  to  which  we  were  hastening ;  but 
which,  standing  in  an  insulated  situation,  and 
cut  off  from  any  communication  with  other 
buildings,  seemed  as  healthy  a  place  as  could 
be  found  at  such  a  time  of  insecurity. 

**  Here  I  resolved  to  stop  and  bait  the  horse ; 
and  I  walked  out  in  the  mean  while  to  procure 
from  some  shops,  which  I  saw  across  the  field, 
the  medicines,  the  cordials,  the  food,  and  other 
thinp  for  household  use,  which  I  thought  I 
might  want ;  I  also  procured  changes  of  appa- 
rel for  myself.  On  entering  the  room  appro- 
priated to  me  in  the  inn,  which  was  on  the 
first  floor,  I  found  my  driver  waiting  for  me ; 
and  concluding  he  was  going  to  tell  me  he 
had  ffainetl  some  new  and  important  informa- 
tion, I  said  in  rather  a  loud  voice,  *  Well,  my 
good  roan !  make  haste,  what  have  you  to  tell 
me !' 

I  had  scarcely  said  these  words,  when  I 
heard  an  exclamation  from  the  next  room  of 
^  Merciful  father !  what  voice  is  that  ?  It  ia,  it 
must  be  Miss  Adelaide  her  own  self!' 

I  waited  to  hear  no  more,  for  I  was  sure  it 
was  the  poor  old  butler;  and  rushing  into  the 
next  room  I  found  it  was  he  indeed ;  but  sit- 
ting up  in  an  arm-chair  supported  by  pillows, 
ana  seeming  as  if  his  last  hour  was  approach- 
ing. What  our  meeting  was,  and  what  our 
greetings,  I  will  not  stop  to  describe ;  suffice, 
that  I  obtained  from  him  the  most  important 
information.  He  told  me  that  Merinville  and 
Angeliqoe  had  only  just  left  the  inn  where  wa 
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were,  they  having  halted  there  to  send  off 
some  of  their  packages  to  the  nearest  wharf; 
that  thev  had  slept  at  the  inn  the  night  before, 
and  had  sat  in  the  room  which  I  occupied ; 
that  he  had  overheard  them  speak,  and  recog- 
nised M^eir  voices  as  he  had  mine ;  and  that, 
having  been  forced  to  share  their  room  with 
two  French  gentlemen,  they  had,  luckily  for 
him,  been  obli^  to  talk  confidentially  in 
Enfflish ;  —  he  had,  therefore,  heard  all  they 
said.  And  Angelique,  who  had  come  alone, 
or  with  only  servants,  to  the  inn,  where  Merin- 
ville  had  met  her,  told  Merinville  that  she  had 
informed  my  father  she  had  discovered  her 
husband  was  living,  and  that  on  his  being 
seized  with  symptoms  of  the  plaffue,  she  had 
assured  him  she  felt  it  was  her  duty  now  to 
ffo,  and  not  stay  to  nurse  him ;  and  that  she 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  excessive  west 
ness,  and  inability  to  move,  to  make  prize  of 
all  the  money,  plate,  and  such  of  the  furniture 
and  linen  as  she  could  remove,  the  servants 
not  interfering,  as  they  believed  she  was  still 
their  mistress,  and  was  only  moving  them  to  a 
place  of  greater  security.  *  And  what,*  asked 
Merinville,  *  became  then  of  the  arrest  of  Falk- 
land, which  was  to  have  taken  place  that 
night  1* 

•  O !  I  told  the  officers  Falkland  was  ill  of 
the  plague,  and  they  fled  with  precipitation. 
The  servants  too  left  the  house — all  but  two 
of  them,  and  I  also  went  away  as  fost  as  I 
could ;  but  telling  the  servants  I  meant  to  re- 
turn as  soon  as  I  had  deposited  the  things  in  a 
place  of  safety ;  —  that  done,  I  said  I  would 
return  with  advice,  and  see  if  their  master 
could  not  be  removed.' 

*  Well,  but  I  hope,*  said  Merinville,  *  you 
did  not  forget  to  bring  with  you  the  casket  of 
jewels,  wh|ch  the  old  fellow  never  would  let 
out  of  his  own  custody,  since  he  found  you  had 
such  a  mind  to  them.* 

protest,*  said  Angelique,  'I  forgot  it; 
besides,  they  are  in  the  closet  in  his  chamber, 
with  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  lying  on  the  bed, 
which  I  dare  not  touch;  and  weak  as  he  was, 
he  would  have  seized  me,  and,  perhaps,  held 
a  pistol  to  my  head,  had  I  offered  to  take 
them.* 

•••Fool!*  replied  Merinville,  •  do  you  think 
I  will  sail  without  them  V 

•••You  must,*  she  replied;  'for  now  conta- 
gion and  death  guard  them  from  you,  and  life 
IS  certainly  not  worth  risking,  even  for  jewels 
like  these.* 

••Here  the  conversation  ended;  and  here 
ended  the  good  old  man*s  storv,  to  which  I 
listened  wiUi  alternate  wretchedness  and  des- 
pair, and  with  hope  and  confidence. 

••  •  Well,  then,  I  have  no  time  to  lose/  cried 
I  starting  up.  •  Cruel  woman !  to  leave  him 
to  perish  !* 

*•  But  when  I  told  old  Mansel  my  errand, 
and  what  I  was  there  for,  I  thought  that  his 
contending  emotions  would  have  killed  him ; 


for  fear  for  me  combated  his  joy  at  knom^ing 
that  my  going  might  save  his  master.  But  be 
knew  my  resolution  was  not  to  be  moved,  and 
he  could  only  pray  for  me,  and  pray  that  he 
might  live  to  see  me  return  in  safety,  and  his 
master  recovering. 

••  I  now  only  waited  to  borrow  of  the  good 
old  man  all  the  changes  of  linen  which  he' 
could  spare,  and  a  coat;  I  bought  one  also  of^ 
the  landlord,  and  sheets  and  blankets;  but  he  [ 
distressed  me  much  by  saying  that  he  was 
sure  that  I  should  not  gain  admittance  to  my 
father.  While  packing  up  these  thing^  I  was 
teased  by  poor  MansePs  regrets  that  nis  linen 
was  so  coarse ;  and  by  his  expressions  of  mo- 
dest shame,  that  ever  his  master  should  wear 
clothes  or  linen  of  his. 

••  •  But  remember,*  cried  I,  almost  pAtishly, 
•this  horrid  woman  has  probably  taken  away 
all  his  clothes  and  linen ;  and  this,  even  were 
it  coarser,  would  be  a  refreshment  to  him.* 

••  I  had  time  to  inquire  into  his  own  little 
history,  while  packing  up  for  my  departure, 
and  I  learned  that  the  good  old  man  had  been 
thus  far  on  his  way,  meaning  to  come  to  York, 
and  end  his  days  near  me,  but  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  proceed ;  and  that  as  the  landlord  and 
his  wife  were  kind  to  him,  there  he  should  re- 
main, and  await  my  return,  or  some  message 
from  me.  •  If,  after  a  certain  time,  neither  you 
nor  message  come,  I  shall  have  lived  only  too 
long,*  add^  he,  bursting  into  tears,  •  and  then 
I  shall  pray  to  be  released  directly.* 

••  I  wrung  his  hand  in  silence,  for  I  could  not 
speak,  and  rose  to  depart,  when  we  heard 
voices  in  the  next  room,  one  of  which  spoke 
in  an  anffry  tone,  the  other  in  the  touching  ac- 
cents of  lamentation.  The  latter  was  a  female 
voice — and  never  can  I  forget  the  words  which 
it  uttered. 

••  •  Let  me  go  back,  my  brother !  let  me  go 
back  to  our  poor  father !  O  that  I  had  never 
been  prevailed  upon  to  leave  him  !* 

•••Stuff!  nonsense!  sentimental  nonsense!* 
replied  the  other;  •  What  good  could  you  do 
for  him  1  You  know  that  he  must  die ;  and  if 
you  stayed,  you  might  have  died  toa  You 
ought  to  thank  me  for  having  forced  you 
away.* 

•••No,  never  can  L  It  would  have  been 
better  for  me  to  have  died  in  the  performance 
of  my  duty,  than  live  in  torture,  and  die  by 
inches  from  remorse  for  having  neglected  it. 
I  tell  vou,  George,*  she  added,  with  the  very 
yell  of  utter  despair,  •  I  shall  never,  never  be 
happy  again  !*  * 

••  What  support,  what  comfort,  must  this 
dreadful  dialogue  have  been  to  me !  I  received 
it  on  my  knees  in  heartfelt  thankfulness.  •  No,' 
said  I  to  myself,  •  the  duties  are  never,  never 
to  be  violated  with  impunity.*  j 
••  It  seemed  indeed  that  my  overhearing  this  \ 
scene  was  providential ;  as  an  express  sent  by 
my  faithful  servant  now  arrived  at  the  inn 
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door,  and  desired  the  parcel  he  brought  to  be 
given  to  me  instantly. 

"I  opened  it  with  trembling  impatience. 
On  the  address  was  —  *To  be  sent  after  her 
immediately^  with  all  passible  haste,  wherever 
she  is.*  And  on  the  envelope  was  written,  in 
my  relation's  hand,  *  You  have  borne  affliction 
well,  my  child.  I  pray  that  you  may  be  ena- 
bled to  bear  unexpected  jov  as  well.'  I  then 
opened  the  letter,  and  found  that  Delaval  was 
alive,  was  well,  was  in  England,  and  then 
within  three  days'  journey  of  York ! ! ! 

**I  cannot  describe  my  first  emotions;  but 
they  certainly  were  those  of  unmixed  joy  and 
thankfulness.  He  lived! — and  I  might  now 
look  forward  indeed  to  being  his!  And  his 
letter  to  the  governess,  but  meant  for  me, 
breathed  nothing  but  love,  hope,  and  unabated 
confidence. 

**  But  when  I  recollected  my  father,  and  re- 
membered that  I  was  going  probably  to  my 
death ;  and  going  to  wring  so  cruelly  the  heart 
that  had  loved  me,  unlike  my  Other's,  with 
unabated  tenderness,  my  resolution  ftiiled,  and 
I  resolved  to  fly  to  my  lover;  and  not  go,  from 
the  forlorn  hope  of  saving  him  who  might  not 
be  capable  of  being  eav^,  to  risk,  perhaps  to 
lose  my  own  life,  and  destroy  the  happiness 
of  a  most  exemplary  being.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment of  struggling  and  fainting  virtue,  I  recol- 
lected the  terrible  breathin^^  of  remorse  which 
I  had  just  heard,  and  clasping  my  hands  toge- 
ther, I  murmured  out,  *I  thank  thee,  gracious 
preserver !  Not  in  vain  was  this  warning  sent, 
and  I  go  to  my  duty !' 

**I  then  wrote  a  few  hurried  lines  to  the 
governess,  conjuring  her  not  to  tell  Delaval 
whither  I  was  gone,  or  why ;  but  simply  to  as- 
sure him  that  in  life  and  in  death  he  would 
ever  be  the  dearest  object  of  my  thoughts  and 
of  my  prayers;  and  that  I  trusted,  a  love  so 
pure  and  faithful  as  ours,  would  be  renewed  in 
another  and  a  better  world. 

*^This  letter  was  not  sealed,  so  eager  was  I 
to  send  it,  and  to  set  off  on  my  sad  journey ; 
and  I  desired  the  express  to  go  with  it  as  far 
as  he  could  himself,  and  send  it  on  by  expresses 
all  the  way.  It  so  happened  that  the  man  was 
an  old  servant  of  Delaval's;  and  he  was  so 
overjoyed  to  hear  his  master  still  lived,  that 
had  I  asked  him  to  walk  with  it  to  York,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  at  that  moment  thought 
himself  equal  to  the  undertaking. 

"The  hour  of  my  setting  ofl^  was  now  really 
arrived ;  and  followed  by  the  prayers  of  Man- 
sel  and  the  good  people  of  the  bouse,  I  got  into 
mv  well-loaded  cart,  and  proceeded  on  my  way. 
VValking  on  the  road,  and  supported  by  a  fierce- 
looking  young  man,  I  saw  a  pale,  miserable, 
wild-looking  young  woman ;  and  in  her  mourn- 
ful tone,  as  I  drew  near  her,  I  recognised  the 
child  who  had  deserted  her  sick  father.  Ob ! 
how  my  heart  beat  with  renewed  thankfulness 
as  I  said  within  myself,  *  But  I  am  going  to 
mine !' 


**As  I  drove  through  some  of  the  streets, 
on  my  way,  London  seemed  scarcely  to  resem- 
ble its  former  self.  All  houses  were  shut  up; 
red  crosses  were  on  the  doors,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion of  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !'  The 
streets  were  deserted;  and  grass  growing 
amidst  the  stones,  proved  how  long  a  period 
had  elapsed  since  the  foot  of  busy  man  had 
habitually  trodden  there;  while  men  in  office 
passed  slowly  and  singly  along,  bearing  a  red 
wand  in  their  hands,  to  mark  Uiat  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  approach  them;  and  the  cries 
from  the  windows  of  *  Pray  for  us !'  and  the 
dismal  call  of  *  Bring  out  your  dead !'  mingled 
dreadfully  and  appallingly  with  the  rumbling 
sound  of  the  approaching  death-carts,  and  the 
deep  tolling  of  the  bell  for  that  last  mournful 
ceremony,  which  was  now  berefl,  by  haste  and 
fear,  of  all  its  impressive  and  sadly  aoothing 
solemnity. 

**  Oh !  how  I  shuddered  as  the  first  pest-cart 
passed,  as  night  was  now  rapidly  spreading 
around  me.  *How  do, I  know,'  thought  £ 
*whom  that  cart  of  varied  victims  may  not 
contain !'  The  thought  was  too  terrible,  and 
I  conjured  my  driver  to  quicken  the  pace  of 
his  horse. 

**  He  did  so;  and  as  St  Giles's  church  struck 
nine,  we  reached  the  street  in  which  stood  the 
house  of  my  fiithcr.  That  house  was  the  last 
in  the  row ;  and  to  avoid  observation,  I  desired 
the  man  to  wait  with  hie  cart  in  a  little  alley 
at  the  gable-end  of  the  house,  while  I,  with 
trembling  feet,  walked  to  the  door,  on  which  I 
beheld  the  portentous  red  cross,  and  its  accom- 
panying prayer. 

**As  I  expected,  a  watchman  guarded  the 
door ;  and  I  knew  that  he  would  refuse  to  ad- 
mit me,  as  he  was  bound  so  to  do,  on  pain  of 
the  severest  penalty.  Still  I  hoped  to  succeed 
in  my  application,  if  my  father  yet  lived ;  but 
I  resolved  not  to  offer  him  a  bribe  of  money 
till  I  found  all  other  applications  hopeless ;  for 
I  thought,  if  he  were  one  of  the  wicked  watch* 
men  of  whom  I  had  heard,  he  might  murder^ 
me  as  well  as  my  fiither  for  the  sake  of  the 
money  I  had  about  me. 

**  We  had  a  lighted  dark-lantern  with  us  in 
the  cart,  and  with  this  in  my  hand  I  went  up 
to  my  father's  door.  My  dress  was  the  deepest 
mourning,  and  I  wore  a  sort  of  Ions  white  veil, 
resembling  the  veil  of  a  novice.  I  did  this,  in 
hopes  that  I  might  thus  be  able  to  conceal  my- 
self from  my  father's  knowledge,  if  he  was 
quite  sensible,  as  I  feared  the  sight  of  me 
might  overcome  him  too  much;  and  I  also 
hoped  that  he  might  fiincy  me  some  member 
of  a  religious  order,  who  had  undertaken  to 
nurse  the  sick. 

*^But  as  this  dress  was  singular,  and  as  my 
figure  was  tall  and  thin,  I  was  not  surpiiseo 
tmit  the  watchnuin  started  and  crossed  himself 
as  I  approached.  However  this  was,  the  mo> 
mentary  fear  I  caused  was  the  means  of  my  | 


obtaining  one  useful  piece  of  information. 
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found  this  watchman  was  a  catholic;  and  I 
hoped  he  would  be  the  more  willing  to  oblige 
me  when  he  heard  I  was  of  his  own  faith. 

It  is  wonderful,  now  that  I  was  at  my  poor 
father's  door  and  able  by  one  question  to  re- 
move roy  anxiety,  I  could  not  utter  a  word, 
and  stood  silent  and  motionless,  as  if  I  had 
really  been  the  unearthly  thing  he  took  me 
for  at  first  At  length,  however,  in  a  faint 
voice,  I  said,  *Is  not  this  Mr.  Falkland's 
house?' 
•*  •  It  is.' 

*  Does  he  yet  live  V  I  asked  in  a  trembling 
tone ;  and  as  I  did  so,  I  turned  the  lantern 
towards  me,  and  the  light  fell  upon  my  agitat- 
ed countenance. 

The  watchman  instantly  answered,  *  I  can- 
not tell ;  but  I  hope,  nay,  I  think,  he  does.' 

^  And  m^  convulsive  *  Thank  God !'  was  not 
heard  by  him  without  sympathy ;  for  his  tone 
was  tremulous  as  he  added,  ^  But  I  fear  there 
is  little  hope  for  him.  One  of  his  servants  is 
dead  and  buried ;  an()  as  I  have  heard  nothin? 
of  the  other,  I  fear  she  is  dead  too ;  and  I 
know  the  doctor,  who  is  dead  himself  since, 
had  little  hope  of  him.' 

**  *  But  he  is  not  yet  dead,  you  think  V 

"•Idothink  sa' 

**  *  Then  I  conjure  you  to  let  me  see  him 
directly.  I  bring  medicines,  cordials,  every 
thinff ;  and  I  am  come  hundreds  of  miles  in 
the  hope,  if  he  was  ill,  that  I  might  be  able  to 
save  him.' 

**  *  I  cannot— I  dare  not — it  is— it  is  indeed 
impossible.' 

'  **  •  No ;  not  if  you  can  feel  for  me  and  my 
anxiety.  Hear  me,  I  conjure  you,'  cried  I. 
*  By  this  cross,  (showing  him  one  I  bad  in  my 
bosom)  I  conjure  you,  by  this  symbol  of  our 
mutual  fiiith  (for  you  I  see  are  a  catholic,) 
open  that  forbidden  door,  and  let  me  hasten  to 
see  and  to  save  my  father !' 

<  Your  father !  Mr.  Falkland  your  father ! 
Poor  thing !  poor  thing !  I  have  a  mother  my- 
self, whom  I  would  not  lose  for  any  thing;  and 
I  can  feel  for  you.  Go  in,  and  the  blessing  of 
God  go  with  you !' 

**The  door  opened,  and  with  difficulty,  for 
something  opposed  the  opening;  and  I  felt 
very  sick  when  I  discovered  that  it  was  the 
body  of  the  jxmr  maid  servant  But  I  struggled 
with  this  feeling;  and  while  the  watchman 
went  out  to  call  the  dead-cart,  whose  awful 
rumbling  was  heard  in  the  street  at  a  distance, 
I  totter^  up  to  the  chamber  of  my  father. 

With  a  trembling  hand  I  opened  the  door 
•of  the  dark  and  suflbcating  room,  and  anxious- 
i  ly  listened  to  hear  whether  he  breathed  or  not 
!  He  did  breathe  audibly ;  he  also  moved  audibly 
in  his  bed.  Life,  therefore,  was  not  extinct ; 
and  with  renewed  thankfulness  and  hope  I  re- 
turned on  the  light  step  of  gladness  to  the 
•door,  and  told  the  watchman  where  to  find  my 
•coach,  and  to  bring  me  instantly  a  large  basket 
which  it  contained.   He  did  so,  before  the 


death-cart  was  at  all  near  the  door;  but  till  it 
had  driven  ofl^  ajrain  with  its  load,  he  begged 
me  to  take  care  I  was  not  seen. 

I  now  (seated  in  a  chair  at  the  extremity 
of  the  room,  for  I  dared  not  yet  look  at  roy 
father)  unpacked  roy  basket,  lighted  a  taper  at 
the  li^ht  of  my  lantern,  and  with  a  cordial 
medicine  in  one  hand,  and  the  candle  in  the 
other,  I  approached  the  bedside,  and  gently 
undrew  the  curtain.  But  when  I  gazed  upon 
that  beloved  face,  and  saw  it  so  changed,  so 
indicative  of  disease  and  death,  I  turned  away, 
and  even  groaned  aloud.  The  soond  seemed 
to  arouse  him,  and  I  dropped  my  veil.  But 
seeing,  alas !  that  though  he  looked,  he  saw 
not,  I  turned  it  up  again ;  and  feeling  the  faint 
and  rapid  pulse,  I  resolved  to  get  down  the 
cordial  as  &st  as  possible. 

The  poor  invalid  made  no  resbtance,  so 
my  task  was  easy ;  and  I  got  down  quite  as 
much  as  my  instructer  would,  I  thought,  have 
recommended.  I  ventured  next  to  open  the 
window ;  and  as  there  was  a  thorough  light,  I 
was  able  to  make  a  thorough  air ;  and  soon  by 
that  means,  and  the  burning  of  herbs  and  of 
some  gums  which  I  had  witn  me,  the  smell  of 
disease  and  the  feeling  of  suffocating  heat  dis- 
appeared considerably ;  and  when  I  bad  chang- 
ed the  pillow-case,  I  fancied  that  my  father 
lay  his  head  down  in  the  cool  and  clean  linen 
with  a  feeling  of  relief.  But  his  apparent  quiet 
did  not  last  long.  He  again  beoime  restless, 
and  delirium  succeeded;  his  cheek  became 
more  flushed,  and  he  talked  incessantly ;  and 
sometimes  with  uncontrollable  emotion  f  heard 
him  pronounce  my  own  name ;  and  *  My  child !' 
*  My  poor  Adele !'  and  sometimes  *  Vile,  un* 
feeling  woman  I'  and  *Go  to  yoar  husband 
then,  go !'  were  distinctly  uttered. 

**It  was  now,  I  thought,  the  time  for  admin- 
istering the  medicine  recommended  to  me,  and 
I  did  so ;  for  any  thing  of  liquid,  poor  soul ! 
seemed  to  be  welcome  to  his  parched  lips;  and 
even  sooner  than  I  expected,  the  restlessness 
of  fever  subsided,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  this  night 
was  to  me  a  night  of  happiness,  because  my 
anxiety  was  still  as  great  as  my  hopes ;  and  I 
knew  not  but  that  I  myself  was  at  that  mo- 
ment inhaling  contagion  and  certain  death. 
Still,  when  I  found  myself  once  more  in  the 
presence  of  that  parent,  whom  even  in  his 
estrangement  from  me  I  had  ever  tenderly  loved 
and  truly  honoured,  when  I  thought  that  by  my 
timely  presence  I  should  be  permitted  to  save 
his  life,  and  hear  him  name  me  ere  long  not 
only  his  beloved  child,  but  his  preserver,  my 
heart  was  filled,  nay,  was  choked,  with  emo- 
tions of  the  most  pleasurable  kind ;  and  I  de- 
clare that  I  have  experienced  far  less  lively 
sensations  of  enjoyment,  when  I  have  since 
worn  away  the  night  in  the  gay  scenes  of  a 
court  ball,  and  flittered  in  the  royal  circle,  in 
the  rank  and  splendour  of  a  countess. 

A  little  before  six,  my  firiend,  the  watch- 
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man,  who  was  then  going  off  his  watch,  knock- 
ed at  the  door  to  know  how  my  patient  was ; 
and  he  roused  me  from  a  most  painful  contem- 
plation ;  for  as  the  yellow  beams  of  mommg 
light  shone  through  the  white  curtains,  on  my 
poor  father^s  face,  which  was  now  no  longer 
flushed  with  the  crimson  of  fever,  I  was  again 
80  shocked  and  terrified  with  his  wan  and 
death-like  appearance,  that  I  hung  over  him 
with  suspended  breath,  expecting  every  in- 
stant to  see  him  breathe  his  last  before  me.  I 
could  hardly,  therefore,  speak  when  I  opened 
the  door  to  my  kind  inquirer ;  who;  alarmed  at 
my  look,  went  up  to  the  bed,  regardless  of  the 
danger,  and  ^zed  closely  arid  earnestly  on  the 
unconscious  mvalid. 

*  He  is  not  dying,  nor  like  to  die,  dear 
young  lady,'  said  lie,  *  if  that  is  what  you  fear ; 
for  tl^re  is  a  gentld  dew  on  his  skin,  which  I 
have  heard  say  is  favourable ;  and  those  who 
die  in  the  plague  usually  die  in  agony  and 
raving.* 

"  'Thank  you  !  — thank  vou!'  I  exclaimed, 
or  rather  sobbed  out;  *  but  O,  how  long  will  it 
seem  to  me  till  I  see  you  again !  But  come 
away,  now — I  can*t  let  you  stay,  for  fear  you 
should  catch  the  infection.* 

shall  be  here,'  said  he,  'as  St  Giles's 
clock  strikes  ten ;  and  till  then,  Crod  bless  you ; 
but  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  let  the  day-watch, 
who  is  rather  a  queer  body,  get  a  peep  at  you. 
I  will  tell  him  all  is  going  on  well  above  stairs; 
that  he  need  make  no  inquiries,  for  that  there 
is  nothinff  wanted.' 

^  He  then  went  away.  But  his  assurances 
that  my  father  was  better  had  a  most  cheering 
effect  on  me ;  and  I  hoped  that  I  might  find 
the  day,  uncheered  by  the  voice  of  kindness 
and  of  sympathy,  less  long  than  I  feared. 

As  my  father  still  slept,  I  resolved  to  leave 
the  door  open,  that  I  might  hear  if  he  stirred 
or  spoke,  and  then  explore  the  other  rooms,  to 
see  if  I  could  not  get  him  moved  into  another 
apartment,  and  on  a  clean  bed.  But  first  I 
changed  my  own  dress  from  black  to  white; 
not  only  because  I  heard  that  the  black  dye 
retained  contagion  longest,  but  that  I  thought 
my  black  dress,  if  my  father  could  distinffuish 
ofagects  at  all,  would  make  him  know  that  I 
was  not  the  servant  who  had  waited  on  him 
I  before.  I  next  opened  all  the  windows  at  the 
back  of  the  house ;  and  as  the  spare  chamber 
opposite  my  father's  had  windows  which  open- 
ed on  the  garden  and  the  fields,  and  as  the  bed 
wanted  nothing  but  sheets,  I  resolved  to  move 
my  father  thither,  as  soon  as  I  could  do  it  with 
safety ;  and  then,  by  locking  up  the  infected 
rooms,  after  having  opened  the  windows  and 
lighted  a  fire  in  them,  I  hoped  to  prevent  the 
infection  firom  spreading  by  our  means.  For 
myself,  I  had  no  fear,  and  therefore  I  believed 
I  was  in  no  danger ;  and  this  conviction  help- 
ed, no  doubt,  to  preserve  me. 

soon  discovered  which  was  the  room  of 
the  poor  maid-servant ;  and  having  deluged  it 
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first  with  some  of  the  pails  of  water  which 
the  good  watchman  had  fetched  me  in  before 
he  went  away,  I  set  open  the  windows,  and 
lighted  a  fire  in  it.  And  in  doing  this,  in 
sheeting  the  bed,  in  unpacking  and  arranging 
my  things,  and  above  all,  in  administering  to 
the  wants  of  my  still  unconscious  invalid,  I 
felt  the  day  pass  with  tolerable  rapidity.  Eat, 
I  could  not ;  but  a  little  wine  and  a  morsel  of 
bread  were  sufficient  to  sustain  me  during  a 
time  of  such  excitement 

**At  about  nine  o'clock,  and  when  I  was 
thinking  with  pleteant  anticipation  of  the  re- 
turn of  my  humble  friend  as  soon  as  I  should 
hetLT  the  next  clock  strike,  mv  father,  whose 
pulse  was  now  considerably  fuller  and  much 
reduced,  awoke  firom  his  sleep  and  called, 
*  Martha,'  in  a  much  stronger  and  clearer  tone 
than  he  had* yet  spoken ;  and  while  every  fibre 
trembled  with  hope  and  with  emotion,  I  let 
down  my  veil,  and  in  a  whisper  said,  *  Here  I 
am,  sir.' 

*  Poor  girl !'  said  my  father,  •  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it ;  for  I  feared  you  were  gone  and  left 
me,  like  everybody  else.  But  no— I  recollect 
— I  feared  you  were  dead,  too.  You  have  been 
very  ill,  have  you  not  V 

***Yes,  sir,  very,  (still  whispering;)  but  I 
am  got  well,  though  I  have  lost* my  voice;  and 
so  will  you  get  well,  sir.' 

*  No,  Martha,  no ;  nor  do  I  wish  it  What 
should  I  live  for  1  I  have  nobody  to  love  me 
now — no  one — ^noone.*  Then  heaving  a  deep 
sigh,  he  hid  his  face  in  the  pillow ; — but  start- 
ingr  up  again,  he  said,  *  But,  Martha,  how  is 
thisl  The  pillow  seems  fresher,  and  the  air 
cooler  and  sweeter;  and  I  believe  yon  gave 
me  many  refreshing  things  in  the  night ;  and 
yes,  I  really  do  think  I  am  better.  But  did 
yon  do  this,  Martha  ?  To  be  sure  —  No,  no— 
It  could  not  be  Angelique;  was  it  not  you, 
Martha  1' 

<  It  was  I,  sir,'  I  replied,  nearly  inarticu- 
late with  emotion. 

*  And  I  should  like  something  more  to  take 
immediately.' 

Having  taken  the  precautk>n  to  put  on  my 
gloves,  lest  he*  should  see  the  hand  was  not 
that  of  a  servant,  I  gave  him  some  wine  and 
some  bread  dipped  m  it;  and  it  was  with  great 
joy  that  I  saw  he  ate  it  without  difficulty  and 
with  evident  pleasure. 

***Then  it  is  not  a  delusion !'  said  I  to  my- 
self ;  *  and  he  will  recover.' 

He  now,  while  begffing  me  to  shake  up  his  . 
pillow  for  him,  which  f  sprinkled  with  sweet 
refireshing  water,  looked  earnestly  at  me,  and 
asked  mfi  if  my  eyes  were  weak,  that  I  wore, 
a  veil. 

I  answered  'yes;  but  that  I  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  have  my  life  spared,  even  with  the 
loss  of  my  voice  and  my  sight' 

M  •  To  be  sure  you  ought ;  and  1  ought  to  be 
thankful,  even  if  forced  to  live  without  any  tie 
or  comfort  in  the  world;  for  the  comforts  I 
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once  bad,  my  own  folly  has  deprived  me  o£ 
Well,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  Martha, 
if  I  should  not  recover ;  —  but  not  now,  I  have 
talked  too  much.'  And  then,  exhausted,  but 
calmly,  be  fell  asleep. 

Ten  o'clock  at  length  struck ;  and  I  heard 
the  hall  door  unlock,  and  very  soon  a  tap  at 
the  chamber  door  announced  my  kind  vis- 
itant 

*  How  do  you  go  on  V  said  he.  And  the 
good  creature  seemed  delighted  at  my  ac- 
count 

^'^How  is  your  mother  1'  I  inauired. 

*  She  holds  well^uite  well ;  but  I  take 
care  to  pull  off  my  coat  before  I  go  home,  lest 
it  should  be  dangerous.  I  assure  you,  Miss, 
you  have  mv  mother's  prayers,  as  well  as 
mine;  and  she  says  she  should  like  to  see 
you.' 

**My  father  now  moved,  and  my  humble 
friend  retired. 

*** Martha,'  said  my  father,  •whose  voice 
was  that?' 

^*^The  watchman's,  sir;  he  is  so  kind  and 
attentive,  when  you  get  well,  sir,  you  must 
reward  him  handsomely.' 

*•  I !  I  reward  him,  child !  My  folly  and  ex- 
travagance have  lefl  me  not  the  power  to  do 
it;  but  I  know  there  is  one  who  will  do  it,  and 
can  do  it,  thank  heaven !  Martha,'  yon  too  are 
very  good,  and  she  would  reward  you,  if  she 
knew  it' 
"•Who  would,  sirl'  • 
••  •  Who !  why  my  daughter,  to  be  sure.' 
••Here  he  again  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
fell  asleep. 

••  He  awoke  about  three  hours  after;  and  I 
found  by  his  voice  that  his  strength  was  much 
renewed. 

•••Martha,'  said  he^  •what  was  I  saying 
when  I  fell  asleep?— Oh ! — I  remember  now ; 
—  I  said  my  child  would  reward  you.  Yes, 
and  I  am  sure  she  will ; — for  though  it  was 
very  unkind  in  her  never  to  write  to  me  during 
all  this  time,  still  I  am  sure  she  will  forgive 
and  forget  all  when  I  am  dead.' 

'•  An  almost  convulsive  sob  now  burst  from 
me,  spite  of  myself,  and  sttrtlcd  him  ex- 
cessively. 

••  •  Why,  Martha,'  said  he,  •  what  ails  you  ?' 
••  •  Your — ^your  talking  of  dying,  sir;  I  can't 
^Jwar  it' 

••  •  Good,  kind  e\r\ !'  said  he.  •  How  strange 
it  is  now,  that  this  creature,  whom  1  have  not 
known  long,  should  feel  for — and  stay  with  me 
— and  nurse  me,  when  those  who— Pshaw!  I 
must  not  think  that  way — However,  Martha, 
I  am  glad,  very  glad,  that  yon  have  had  this 
malady,  as  it  carrt  do  you  any  harm  to  nurse 
me.  I  could  nqt  bear  to  make  victims.  Yes, 
and  that  reconciles  me  to  the  absence  of  my 
poor  Adele;  I  should  have  been  so  afraid  of 
her  catching  the  fever !  Now,  thank  Grod !  she 
is  hundreds  of  miles  off,  and  in  no  danger; 
and  now  she  will  hear  nothing  of  it  till  it  is 


all  over,  and  I  am  gone,  and  she  can  do  nothing 
for  me.' 

••  •  Do  you  then  think,  if  she  had  known  of 
your  danger,  she  would  have  come  ?' 

••  •  Yes,  I  do  believe  she  would ;  and  some- 
times I  suspect  she  has  written,  and  that  the 
letters  were  kept  from  me ;  for  I  have  bad  to 
deal  with  sad  folks.' 

••  •  Ay,  sir,'  said  I,  speaking  with  great  ef- 
fort; •!  have  no  doubt  your  daughter  wrote 
often,  very  often.' 

••  •  Why  how  should  you  know  any  thing  on 
that  subject?  You  did  not  see  the  liters  come, 
did  you  V 

••  •  No,  sir ;  but  then  Miss  Falkland  has  too 
good  a  character  for  me  to  believe  she  could 
neglect  you.' 

•••True,  Martha,  true;  you  are  a  sensible, 
good  girl,  and  1  dare  sav  Adele  did  write,  and 
often  toa  O  fool !  credulous  fod,  that  I  have 
been!' 

••  Here  I  insisted  on  giving  him  some  cordial 
medicines,  and  on  his  not  talking  so  much. 
The  medicine  he  thankfully  took ;  out  he  per- 
sisted in  talking,  because  he  said  he  wanted  to 
relieve  his  mind,  and  give  me  a  commission. 
However,  as  he  found  I  would  not  answer,  be 
desisted  at  last,  and  gradually  fell  asleep ;  and 
thus  another  night  passed.  The  next  morning ; 
he  reminded  me  that  he  had  a  commission  to ! 
give  me. 

••  •  Martha,'  said  he,  •  when  I  am  dead,  take 
under  your  care,  and  never  lose  sight  of  it  a , 
casket  in  that  closet  My  attorney  knows! 
there  is  such  a  thing,  for  I  told  him  of  it  as  | 
soon  as  I  had  reason  to  be  wary ;  and  I  vna 
going  to  put  it  under  his  care  when  I  was! 
taken  ill.  It  contains  my  family  jewels,  and  | 
some  left  by  a  relation  to  Adelaide  at  my  death ;  1 
these  are  her  property  —  therefore,  the  only  i 
property  her  rash  father  can  leave  her.  Let 
them  be  given  to  the  care  of  my  attorneys, 
Williams  &  Ca  Na  29,  Throckmorton  street ' 
and  do  see  her  yourself,  and  tell  her  howj 
bitterly  I  repented  my  unkindness  to  her,  and  i 
that  I  blessed  her  with  my  last  breath.'  | 

••  Here  1  could  not  contain  myself;  but  wept 
aloud.  I 

••* Tenderhearted  girl!'  said  he  kindly; 
•well,  I  will  talk  no  more  in  this  manner.! 
There,  Martha,  in  that  closet  is  the  casket  J 
and  on  it  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  that  go  off  | 
with  a  touch;  so  take  care  how  you  handle' 
them.'  I 

••  I  now  recollected  that  it  was  chiefly  •  fear 
of  handling  these  pistols'  which  had  prevented 
Angel ique  from  carrying  off  the  casket  But  I 
at  the  same  time  I  recollected,  with  no  small ; 
alarm,  that  Merinville  had  called  her  fool,  and  | 
declared  he  would  not  sail  without  the  jewels.  \ 

••  There  is  no  knowledge  or  power,  however 
insignificant  that  may  not  be  turned  to  account 
some  time  or  other.  I,  at  this  moment  was 
comforted  by  knowing  that  I  possessed  a  powor 
not  usually  possess^  by  a  woman.    To  ex« 
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plain :  —  When  I  was  about  fourteen,  I  was 
weakly  afraid  of  the  report  and  even  of  the 
sight  of  fire-arms ;  and  one  day  when  my  fa- 
ther shot  at  a  hawk  in  the  garden,  I  fell  down 
and  nearly  fainted.  He  therefore,  who,  though 
he  admired  feminine  delicacy,  was  no  patron  of 
feminine  fears,  had  insisted  on  teaching  me  to 
load  and  fire  both  a  ^un  and  a  pistol,  as  the 
means  of  curing  this  irritability  of  nerves;  and 
as  his  word  was  law,  1  obeyed,  though  I  be^n 
my  new  course  of  instruction  with  a  tremblin? 
hand  and  a  beating  heart  The  plan  succeed^ 
ed  so  completely,  that  my  father  then  saw  dan- 
ger of  my  becoming  too  fond  of  my  new  ac- 
quirement ;  he  therefore  told  me,  as  shooting 
at  a  mark  was  too  masculine  an  amusement 
for  a  woman,  he  advised  me  to  keep  mv  pro- 
ficiency in  it  a  secret ;  and  I  had  even  forgot- 
ten it  myself,  till  these  words  of  my  father's 
recalled  it  to  my  mind  with  a  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness. 

"  I  now  began  to  perceive  that  my  father's 
sight  was  rapidly  returning — a  proof  of  return- 
ing strength,  and  therefore  welcome  to  me. 
But  it  convinced  me  that  I  could  not  long  re- 
main concealed  from  him ;  and  if  he  was  no 
longer  so  very  weak,  there  was  no  longer  any 
danger  to  him  in  the  disclosure.  Yes,  there 
was  one  obstacle  to  it — the  fear  for  me  which 
he  would  immediately  feel;  I  therefore  re- 
solved to  remain  unknown  by  him  as  long  as  I 
could. 

"  The  clock  had  now  struck  twelve,*  and  I 
believed  my  father  was  certainly  dozing,  if  not 
asleep,  when  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  baclc  of  the 
house ;  and  as  I  listened  in  fearful  expectation 
on  the  landing-place,  1  was  convinced  some 
persons  had  broken  into  the  house  from  the 
garden,  and  were  then  entering  the  hall ;  — 
therefore  I  could  not  summon  my  defender. 
Nor,  as  the  windows  of  the  chamber  did  not 
look  into  the  street,  but  were  at  some  distance 
from  it,  could  1  call  him  that  way.  And  I 
I  stood  almost  stupid  with  fear  upon  the  stairs- 
head,  when  I  heard  a  voice,  that  I  knew  to  be 
Merinville*s,  say,  in  broken  English,  *  Gro  up, 
you  dogs !  Wliat  are  you  afraid  of  1  If  he  is 
dead,  I  suppose  you  have  seen  a  dead  man  be- 
fore ;  and  if  he  is  alive,  it  will  be  easy  to  des- 
patch him.' 

"•'Tis  as  I  feared,'  thought  I,  retreatinff 
into  the  room ;  and  thinking  that  the  jewels 
would  be  well  bestowed  to  purchase  my  fa- 
ther's life,  I  opened  the  closet  door,  and  having 
carefully  taken  the  pistols  oflT,  and  laid  them 
!  down  on  the  floor,  I  was  ready  to  come  forward 
and  proffer  the  casket 

"  I  found  that  Merinville,  afraid  of  infection, 
and  wishing  to  unite  safety  and  ^in,  did  not 
enter  the  room ;  but,  at  the  door,  directed  them 
to  the  closet,  telling  them  to  take  care  of  the 
pistols  lying  on  the  casket  And  while  the 
men,  averse  evidently  to  the  task,  stopped  to 
wonder  whether  the  old  gentleman  was  alive 
or  dead  —  as,  though  there  were  lights,  there 


was  no  one  in  the  room — Merinville  cursed 
them  for  cowards;  and  my  father  awoke  at  the 
noise. 

The  men  were  now  in  the  room  ;  and  Me^ 
rinville,  hearing  him  say,  *  who  is  there  V  said« 
on  the  outside  of  the  door,  *  Gro,  kill  him — go 
But  just  as  they  approached  the  bed,  I  threw 
open  the  closet  door;  and  the  sight  of  my 
phantom-like  dress  and  figure,  and  pale  cheeki 
so  terrified  them,  that  they  flew  precipitately, 
nearly  overturning  Merinville  in  their  flighty 
who,  thinking  my  fiither,  armed  with  pistols, 
was  at  their  heels,  followed  them  himself  with 
the  utmost  haste;  and  for  the  present  I  felt 
that  all  danger  was  over.  But  before  I  could 
hasten  to  summon  the  watchman,  (having  first 
assured  myself  that  the  ruffians  had  left  the 
house,)  my  attention  was  called  to  my  nearly 
fainting  father ;  who,  fixing  his  eyes  on  me« 
faltered  out,  *  It  must  be  so !  It  is  she ! — it  is 
my  child.' 

Having  said  this,  he  stretched  out  his  arnrnr 
to  me,  but  instantly  fell  back  insensible  on  his 
pillow,  and  it  was  several  minutes  before  I 
could  restore  him  to  life.  But  when  I  succeed- 
ed, never  shall  I  forget  his  eloquent  look  as  he 
saw  me  bending  over  him,  nor  the  affectionate 
embrace  which  followed,  in  which  all  the  past 
was  forgotten,  and  the  present  alone  remem^ 
bered. 

*•  My  father  now  suddenly  released  me  from 
his  arms,  and,  with  a  look  of  agony  and  terror, 
conjured  me  never  to  come  near  him  again, 
exclaiming,  *  Wretch  that  I  ani !  I  have  kill- 
ed, I  have  destroyed  my  pious  and  precious 
child!'  ^     ^  r  , 

**  At  this  moment,  and  before  I  could  say  any 
thing  to  pacify  him,  I  heard  a  heavy  foot  on 
the  stairs,  without  having  heard  the  hall-door 
open;  therefore  I  knew  it  could  not  be  the 
watchman ;  and  my  father  heard  it  too. 

"  •  They  are  coming  again,'  cried  he ;  •  and 
I  fear  I  can't  protect  you !  O,  merciful  Fa- 
ther !  save  her,  and  let  me  perish !' 

***Hush!'  whispered  I;  *  remember  here 
are  pistols,  and  you  know  that  I  can  use 
them.' 

**  I  then  took  the  pistols  from  the  closet,  and 
laying  one  on  the  chair  near  me,  I  cocked  the 
other,  and  stood  behind  the  curtain,  prepared 
for  defence. 

*«The  door  now  opened,  and,  as  I  expected, 
Merinville  entered. 

*^*I  am  not  fool  enough  to  be  scared  by 
phantoms  and  ghosts,'  said  he  in  French  with 
great  volubility ;  '  therefore  I  am  come  back 
for  my  prize.' 

•*  •  Wretch !'  cried  my  father,  •  what  crime 
are  you  coming  to  perpetrate  V 

*  Merinville,'  cried  I,  drawing  aside  the 
curtain  a  little  way,  *  I  conjure  you  to  depart^ 
and  leave  these  crimes  unperpetrated.' 

Adelaide!  Yes,  it  is  Adelaide  herself,' 
cried  he;  *  Who  should  have  thought  it?  Bat 
you  shall  not  deprive  me  of  the  jewels.' 
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"  *  You  shall  have  my  life  first,*  cried  my 
father,  vociferating  for  help  in  a  voice  whose 
strength  surprised  and  appalled  the  ruffian, 
and  convinced  him  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose; 
hastening,  therefore,  to  the  bed,  be  was  about 
to  silence  my  father  probably  for  ever,  when  I, 
starting  forward,  levelled  my  pistol  at  him,  and 
drew  the  trigger;  but  in  vam!  it  flashed  in 
the  pan :  and  Merinville  darted  round  the  bed, 
to  vent  his  rage  on  me ;  but  being  ready  arm- 
ed with  the  other  weapon  of  death,  I  aimed,  I 
fired,  and  he  fell  on  the  floor. 

In  another  instant  the  watchman,  summon- 
ed bv  the  sound,  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
found  me  standing  motionless,  by  the  bleeding 
Merinville ;  shocked,  terrified,*and  stunned,  at 
what  my  weak  hand  had  achieved. 

*  Thou  blessed  young  creature !  did  you  do 
thisT  said  my  kind  fVieiui. 

***He  is  not  dead,*  said  I,  wildly  ;  *do  not 
tell  me  he  is  dead  \  let  me  not  think  I  have 
committed  murder !' 

The  watchman  now  raised  the  body  up, 
and  declared  he  believed  he  was  not  even  mor- 
tally wounded ;  and  soon  after,  Merinville,  re- 
covering his  senses  entirely,  raised  himself  on 
his  knees. 

Thank  Heaven!'  I  exclaimed  most  fer- 
vently. 

***Amen!'  cried  my  father,  'for  I  should 
have  been  sorry  to  see  thee,  unhappy  man,  go 
to  thy  dread  account  so  unprepared  to  meet  it, 
and  sent  thither  by  my  child.' 

*  Come,  sir,  you  must  go  with  roe,'  said  the 
watchman;  *8uch  folks  as  you  must  not  be 
suflered  to  go  at  large ;  and  after  your  wound 
is  dressed,  f  must  carry  you  to  the  first  watch- 
house.' 

But  Merinville  pleaded  so  hard  to  be  al- 
lowed to  escape,  that,  as  I  too  favoured  the 
side  of  mercy,  my  father  commissioned  the 
watchman  to  do  nothing  but  support  him  to 
the  bouse  of  a  surgeon,  and  leave  him  then  to 
go  withersoever  he  pleased. 

Accordingly  he  supported  him  down  stairs, 
for  he  could  not  stand  alone ;  and  with  a  thank- 
ful heart  I  prepared  to  administer  more  medi- 
cines and  wine  to  my  father  when  I  recollected 
that  Merinville's  accomplices  might  return; 
and'  having  communicated  my  fears  to  him,  he 
advised  me  to  reload  the  pistols ;  and  till  the 
return  of  the  watchman,  we  remained  in  a 
state  of  the  most  fearful  and  agonizing  sus- 
pense. 

**  The  watchman  (whose  name  was  Brent^ 
now  came  upstairs,  and  was  a  little  startlea 
to  see  me  still  armed,  as  if  expecting  more 
violence.  But  when  I  told  him  the  back  of 
the  house  was  still  open,  and  that  Merinville's 
accomplices  might  yet  be  on  the  premises,  he 
declared  that  my  precaution  was  quite  right ; 
and  come  what  come  might,  he  would  watch 
inside  the  ball  till  day-light  came,  and  that 
the  next  day  he  would  send  proper  persons  to 
repair  the  breaches. 


But  we  had  no  more  cause  for  fear  that 
night;  and  before  six  o'clock  arrived,  my 
father  declared  that  he  could  bear  to  be  moved 
into  the  other  room,  where  there  were  locks 
and  double  bolts.  This  was  indeed  a  relief  to 
my  mind;  as  was  also  the  intelligence  that 
Merinville  was  not  mortally  wounded,  but  that 
his  wound  and  weakness  were  such  that  be 
was  not  likely  to  stir  for  weeks ;  and  finding 
^im  to  be  a  gentleman  who  (as  Merinville 
said)  had  been  shot  in  a  love-frolic,  the  surgeon 
allowed  him  to  lodge  in  his  house. 

**  I  was  now  really  oppressed,  as  it  were, 
with  the  sense  of  the  mercies  which  I  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  when  by  the  aid  of  the  good  Brent 
I  saw  my  rapidly  recovering  parent  lying  in  a 
clean  and  healthy  bed,  and  oreatbing  a  pure 
and  salubrious  air,  I  found  it  impossible  to 
clothe  my  feelings  in  words,  and  I  could  onlv 
weep,  and  lift  up  my  heart  in  silent  thankful- 
ness to  my  Creator. 

Time  now  flew  on  rapid  wings ;  and  the 
day  was  too  short  for  what  my  fiither  had  to 
tell  and  to  ask,  and  I  to  ask  and  to  tell  in  re- 
turn. And  O,  how  sweet  it  was  now  to  talk 
of  Delaval  with  my  father !  But  I  was  really 
forced  to  break  from  him  sometimes,  to  escape 
from  the  painful  expressions  of  bis  gratitude — 
a  word  which  ought  never  to  be  used  from  a 
parent  to  a  child ;  and  also  m  order  to  prevent, 
him  from  talking  himself  ill  again.  Those 
who  have  watched  over  convalescence  like 
this,  know  that  such  convalescents  are  always 
inclined  to  talk  unceasingly. 

Night,  the  fourth  night  since  tny  arrival, 
was  now  come.  My  father  was  Uying  to 
sleep,  and  I  had  thrown  myself  on  a  mattress 
on  the  floor  beside  him,  when  jl  gentle  tap 
was  heard  at  the  bolted  door,  and  I  heard  the 
voice  of  Brent  begjg^ing  to  speak  to  me.  But 
I  made  him  speak  again,  and  convince  me  also  | 
by  what  he  said  that  he  was  indeed  Brent,  be- 1 
fore  I  would  open  the  door.  At  length  I  did 
so;  and  in  one  moment  I  found  myself  clasped 
to  the  bosom  of  Delaval. 

**A11  recollections,  all  consciousness,  but 
that  he  was  there — that  I  held  his  hand — that 
I  gazed  on  his  face — were  at  that  moment  ut- 
terly annihilated.  And  when  I  heard  my  father 
forbid  him  to  come  near  him,  but  add  to  the 
prohibition  the  warmest  blessing  and  the  kind- 
est words  of  welcome,  overcome  with  joy  I 
fainted,  from  the  variety  of  overwhelming  emo- 
tions. 

"  The  moment  of  recovered  sense  was,  alas ! 
painful  as  well  as  sweet;  for  though  DelavaKs 
countenance  expressed  nothing  mit  gladness, 
I  saw  that  my  swoon  had  alarmed  rov  father, 
and  that  he  feared  I  had  taken  the  infection. 

**  *  I  have  taken  no  infection  but  that  of  hap- 
piness,' said  I ;  *  and  if  you  would  be  quiet,  and 

K>  to  sleep,  I  should  be  quite  well ;  and  De- 
val  will  come  again  to-morrow  morning.' 
**  *  No,'  cried  Brent,  *  that  is  impossible ;  and 
you  seem  so  sorry  to  see  the  young  gentleman, 
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that  I  am  unwillin^f  to  tell  you  I  let  him  come 
i  only  on  condition  that  he  was  not  to  go  away 
again.* 

***0h!  but  he  may  catch  the  fever,  and 
die  !*  I  exclaimed. 

*  Why  so,  Miss?  You  have  not  caught  it ; 
and  now  you  have  purified  and.  fumigated  the 
house,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing.* 

Still  I'was  alarmed;  but  I  could  do  no- 
thing but  submit ;  alid  remembering  there  was 
a  room  with  a  feather-bed  in  it  on  the  very  top 
of  the  house,  I  prevailed  on  Delaval  to  try  to 
sleep  there,  as  he  had  travelled  night  and  day 
since  my  express  overtook  him  on  the  road, 
and  showed  him  my  unsealed  letter  to  the 
governess,  which  he  ventured  to  read;  in- 
stantly turning  his  Jiorses*  heads  to*  London, 
he  came,  resolved  to  share  my  perils,  and  to 
live  or  die  with  me. 

**Ala8!  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  defer  till 
morning  the  numerous  inquiries  and  all  the 
various  interesting  communications  which  we 
had  to  give  and  receive;  but  consideration 
for  my  father  enjoined  the  separation ;  and  I 
believe  previous  fatigue,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
strong  emotion,  were  able  to  counteract  even 
the  wakefulness  and  restlessness  of  joy. 

I,  however,  kept  myself  awake  till  I  had 
given  my  father  his  second  medicine,  and  day 
began  to  dawn;  then  to  oblige  him,  and  re- 
move his  anxious  fears,  I  threw  mvself  on  my 
mattress,  and  slept  soundly  for  an  hour  or  two. 
When  I  awoke,  it  was  now  for  the  first  time, 
I  may  say  for  years,  that  I  awoke  to  joyful  an- 
ticipation, and  to  the  certain  expectation  of 
fhziBg  on  the  two  beings  whom  I  loved  best 
m  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  toa 

But  this  enjoyment  was  counteracted  in  a 
most  painful,  but  perhaps  most  salutary  man- 
ner, and  my  feeling  subdued  again  into  a  more 
wholesome  and  quiet  tone,  by  the  severe  return 
of  illness  to  my  poor  father.  He  had  been  too 
much  weakened  to  bear  unhurt  the  succession 
of  all  the  most  powerful  passions  in  turn  oper- 
ating on  his  debilitated  frame ;  and  for  some 
days  fever  of  the  low  kind,  as  fatal  oflen  as 
the  plague  itself,  wore  him  down  to  the  very 
verfire  of  the  grave ;  and  I  might  myself  have 
sunk  under  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  nursing, 
had  not  my  task  b^n  shared  by  Delaval,  and 
my  anxiety  aoothed  by  his  presence  and  his 
care. 

"  Delaval's  history  of  himself  was  this.  His 
fellow-prisoner,  an  Englishman,  had  died  in 
prison  ;  and  he  had  bril^d  his  jailor  to  say  he 
himself  had  died,  and  then  in  time  he  bribed 
him  to  let  him  escape. 

*•  We  now  seriously  began  to  think  of  re- 
moving, and  removing,  by  DelavaPs  advice,  to 
another  country ;  as  those  wicked  people  bad 
certainly  made  my  father  a  suspected  charac- 
ter, and  it  was  therefore  better  that  we  should 
return  to  France,  and  to  Provence,  where  De- 
laval still  possessed  a  very  delightful  abode. 
My  father  approved  of  the  plan ;  and  the 
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more  so,  as  he  said,  *  because  his  estate,  his  pa^ 
ternal  estate,  had  now  passed  into  other  hands, 
and  he  should  hate  to  remain  in  England  to 
see  it  enjoyed  by  another.' 

"  *  Mv  dear  sir,'  said  Delaval,  on  hearing 
this,  *  if*^  that  be  your  only  objection  to  remain 
here,  remain  by  all  means;  for  your  estate  is 
not,  I  hope  I  may  say,  gone  out  of  the  family, 
as  I  am  the  fortunate  purchaser  of  it  I  depo* 
sited  the  money  for  it,  in  case  it  was  sold,  be- 
fore I  went  abroad,  and  I  hold  it  now  only  as 
steward  for  you,  or  for  your  daughter.* 

I  never  yet  saw  my  fiither  so  affected ;  but 
he  could  only  press  Delaval's  hand  in  his  — 
speak  he  could  not,  nor  was  it  at  all  necessary 
—for,  joining  my  hand  to  Delaval's,  he  pressed 
them  both  together  in  his,  and  we  required 
nothing  more. 

To  be  brief.  It  was  resolved  that  we  should 
remove  from  London,  and  get  to  the  coast  as 
soon  as  we  could.  But  the  watchman  advised 
that  we  should  go  in  disguise,  to  escape  trou- 
blesome examinations  and  interruptions;  and 
he  agreed  to  procure  disguises  for  Delaval  and 
me.  For  my  father  I  htui  the  coat  and  other 
things  of  poor  old  Mansel,  which  were,  for  a 
genUeman,  disguise  sufficient 

At  ten  that  night  our  faithful  and  assiduous 
friend  furnished  us  not  only  with  the  disguises 
necessary,  but  also  with  the  means  of  removal ; 
and  having  procured  a  sort  of  farmer's  covered 
cart  and  a  stout  horse,  he  stationed  them  in  a 
little  lane  at  the  end  of  our  garden;  and  at 
midnight  we  prepared  to  leave  the  scene  of 
danger  and  of  death.  I  must  say  that  we  part- 
ed from  our  humble  friend  with  an  earnest  wish 
to  meet  again ;  and  as  Delaval  had  the  power> 
to  show  our  gratitude  more  strongly  than  by 
words,  he  settled  on  him  such  an  annuity  as 
would  secure  to  him  and  his  aged  parent,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  every  comfort 
that  thev  required.  *  And  if,'  we  aoded,  *  on 
her  death,  you  wish  to  see  us  again,  and  will 
come  and  live  with  us  abroad,  we  will  find 
employment  for  you,  and  give  you  a  home; 
and  through  the  person  who  pays  you  your  an- 
nuity, you  can  always  hear  of  us,  and  send  to 
us.' 

**  The  good  Brent  was  all  thankfulness,  and 
we  departed. 

**  Behold  us  now,  at  midnight,  in  the  disguise 
of  peasants,  and  in  a  farmer's  cart,  turning  our 
backs  on  London  and  its  noxious  vapours.  But 
whatever  was  our  anxiety  to  get  away  from  it 
and  from  England,  we  could  not  think  of  go- 
ing to  the  coast  without  visiting  the  poor  old 
butler ;  and  we  directed  our  horses'  heads  to 
the  insulated  inn,  not  being  quite  sure  whether 
we  should  gain  admittance.  But  as  the  land- 
lord was  a  rational  man,  and  we  assured  him 
our  house  had  been  washed  and  fumigated,  and 
our  linen  changed  again  and  again,  since  the 
plague  attacked  the  house  and  my  father,  he 
admitted  us  to  what  was,  we  found,  the  death- 
bed of  poor  Mansel.  But  never  can  I  forget  the 
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life  and  joy  which  beamed  in  his  fkst-cloeing 
eyes,  when  he  beheld  my  father,  followed  by 
Delaval  and  myself,  approach  his  bed-eide,  and 
heard  my  father  exclaim,  pressing  me  fondly 
to  him  as  he  spoke,  —  *Mansel,  this  creature 
came  just  in  time,  and  she  saved  my  life  !* 

*  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in.  peace  !*  cried  the  old  man,  gazing  with  an 
expression  of  calm  thankfulness  on  my  father. 

"  *  See,  Mansel,'  said  I, « see !  my  father  has 
your  coat  and  linen  on ;  and  it  has  been  so 
useful  to  us !' 

"A  flush  of  pride,  mixed  probably  with  a 
less  pleasant  emotion — the  consciousness  of  my 
father's  past  and  present  peril,  and  a  feeling 
of  almost  feudal  reverence,  wjiich  made  him 
deem  it  a  sort  of  degradation  to  his  master  to 
wear  his  coat  — now  crimsoned  over  his  wan 
countenance.  But  an  expression  of  thankful- 
ness was  still  the  predominant  one;  and  again 
he  thanked  Grod,  audibly.  That  was  the  last 
effort  of  expiring  nature;  he  now  tried  to  grasp 
my  father's  band  and  mine  to  his  fostpheaving 
bosom,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  we  felt  his 
heart  beat  against  our  united  fingers;  but  in 
another  instant  it  ceased  to  beat — and  a  glance 
at  his  changed  features  showe4  us  that  all  was 
over. 

♦*  It  was  with  difficulty  we  got  my  father 
away  from  the  body ;  nor  would  he  stir  till  he 
had  closed  the  old  man's  eyes. 

^  My  father  had  suffered  so  much  fVom  the 
treachery  of  those  whom  he  loved  and  trusted, 
that  he  clung,  fondly  clung,  to  the  faithful 
amongst  the  faithless  —  and  such  had  Mansel 
been  to  him.  And  when,  on  opening  the  old 
4nan's  will,  which  he  had  entrusted  to  the  land* 
lord,  it  was  found  that  he  had  lefl  (as  he  had 
no  near  relations,)  all  his  little  earnings  to  my 
father,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
we  could  prevail  on  him  not  to  stay  and  attend 
the  funeral  himself.  But,  after  the  strictest 
charge  to  have  it  conducted  in  the  most  re- 
spectable manner  possible,  we  induced  him  to 
set  off.  Indeed,  aelay  was  dangerous;  for  a 
person,  sent  by  our  friend  Brent,  came  to  us 
to  say,  that  one  of  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment had  come  to  inquire  if  Mr.  Falkland  was 
alive  or  dead ;  and  finding,  on  examining  the 
neighbours,  that  there  was  reason  to  think  he 
was  alive  and  well,  and  had  got  away  in  the 
night,  he  had  declared  a  search-warrant  would 
soon  be  sent  afler  him. 

"Accordingly,  we  travelled  all  the  next 
night,  still  retaming  our  cart  and  our  disguises. 
To  be  brief.  We  at  length  reached  the  coast 
of  Yarmouth  in  safety ;  and  afler  a  prosperous 
voyage  we  landed  at  Rotterdam,  whence  we 
proceeded  to  Paris;  and  haying  seen  every 
thing  worth  seeing  there  and  on  the  road,  tra- 
velling or  resting  as  best  suited  my  father's 
varying  strength,  we  at  length  found  ourselves 
again  m  Provence. 

**  Gladly,  indeed,  did  Delaval  and  I  hail  once 
more  the  beloved  banks  of  the  Durance ;  and 


that  cradle  of  our  first  lovea  became  the  scene 
of  our  wedded  happiness.  With  what  heart* 
felt  delight  did  Delaval  and  I  renew,  at  the 
tomb  of  my  mother,  those  vows  of  eternal  love 
which  we  exchanged  there  so  many  years  ago, 
and  which  so  niany  disasters  since  bad  threat* 
ened  to  render  vain !  But  we  met  there  once 
more,  with  our  affectioijs  cemented  still  stronger 
by  time  and  trials  ;< — and^ow  we  met  to  part 
no  more. 

"  But  the  scenes  which  recollection  so  much 
endeared  to  us,  it  rendered  nearly  intolerable 
to  my  father;  and  the  house  and  the  garden 
adjoining  Delaval's,  which  he  quitted  in  1660 
with  such  regret,  because  he  had  inhabited 
them  with  my  mother,  and  that  they  breathed 
of  her,  Were  now  become*  odious  in  his  sight; 
since  he  considered  himself  as  having  insulted 
her  revered  memory  by  giviitg  her  so  unworthy 
a  successor ;  nor  could  he  ever  prevail  on  him- 
self to  visit  her  tomb,  once  the  object  of  his 
daily  tribute  of  flowers. 

In  short,  it  was  so  evident  to  its  that  our 
present  abode  had  a  pernicious  effect  on  my 
father's  health  and  spirits,  that  we  resolved  to 
abandon  it;  and  not  many  months  afler  our 
marriasre  we  hired  a  very  fine  house  near 
Marseilles,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
bay  and  the  port ;  —  a  view  which  in  beauty 
perhaps  the  world  cannot  parallel ;  and  thither 
we  removed. 

"  My  father  consented  to  continne  with  os 
as  our  boarder — but  on  no  other  terms.  And 
the  legacy  of  ^ansel,  the  sale  of  his  town- 
house  (when  the  plague  ceased,^  and  the 
wreck  of  his  property  afler  his  debts  were 
paid,  gave  him  at  last  a  comfortable  income 
again. 

Let  us  now  look  back  to  the  foreigners. 
Madame  du  Vernis  reached  Paris  in  safe- 
ty, and  joined  her  husband  there.  He  received 
her  kindly,  because  she  brought  money  and 
goods  with  her ;  and  he  therefore  forgave  her 
the  way  in  which  she  had  acquired  mem,  but 
he  did  not  forget  it — and  her  life  was  more 
wretched  with  him  than  ever.  At  length 
misery  brought  on  disease;  and  fearing  it  was 
an  infectious  one,  her  husband  left  her  as  she 
had  lefl  my  father;  and  she  died,  poor  unhappy 
woman !  without  a  friend  to  smooth  her  dying 
pillow,  or  a  relative  to  close  her  eyca 

"Adrienne's  fate  was  a  much  happier  one; 
she  had  married  into  a  respectable  and  do- 
mestic family,  and  had  a  kind  husband ;  and 
the  maternal  tie  excited  in  her  young  heart  a 
sense  of  duty  and  of  happiness  which  her  per- 
nicious education  had  hitherto  counteracted; 
and  I  have  always  heard  good  accounts  of  her, 
both  as  a  mother  and  a  wife. 

"  Merinville — ^the  ruffian,  profligate,  and  dis- 
graced Merinville— after  struggling  for  months 
between  life  and  death  in  disease,  the  conse- 
quence of  his  wound,  was  so  deeply  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  bis  past  wickedness,  especially 
of  that  which  had  plunged  him  in  his  state  of 
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suffering,  that  he  made  a  full  oonfeasion  of  all 
his  ^uilt  to  bis  compassionate  host ;  and  oWned 
to  him,  that,  seeing  his  accomplices  take  flight 
in  alarm,  he  concluded  that  my  father,  armed 
with  the  pistols,  was  behind  them,  and  not  that 
they  ran  away  because  they  fancied  they  had 
seen  a  spectre ;  but  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
found  his  error,  he  returned,  resolved  to  mur- 
der whosoever  opposed  his  designs. 

"  Whether  it  was  that  his  body  was  healed 
by  the  relief  afibrded  to  his  mind  by  confession, 
I  know  not ;  but  he  certainly,  as  I  have  heard, 
recovered  from  that  time ;  and  when  able  to 
be  removed,  he  rewarded  the  surgeon  hand- 
somely by  some  remittances  which  his  sister 
had  the  justice  to  send  him  out  of  her  evil 
gains;  and  then  he  returned  to  France; 
where,  going  from  utter  scepticism  to  the  ex- 
treme of  fanaticism,  (b,  very  common  case,) 
he  took  the  vows  in  the  order  of  La  Trappe ; 
and  his  health,  never  firmly  re-established, 
soon  sunk  under  the  rigid  discipline  of  the 
order ;  and  his  death — as  she  really  was  ten- 
derly attached  to  him — put  a  finishing  stroke 
to  the  earthly  hopes  of  the  wretched  Ange- 
lique,  who  did  not  long  survive  him ;  and 
whose  end,  I  fear,  had  not  the  consolations 
of  his. 

But  to  return  to  happier  scenes  and  hap- 
pier persons— ourselves  and  my  father. 

Our  residence  at  Marseilles  was  a  succes- 
sion of  happy  yeara   Delaval  and  I  sarw  our 

routh  renewed  in  three  lovely  children ; — ^but 
forgot,  —  I  am  writing  to  them.  Yet  why 
should  I  hesitate  to  give  them  the  meed  that 
they  so  well  deserve  1  why  hesitate  to  say, 
that  from  infancy  to  childhood,  from  childhood 
up  to  youth,  and  now  as  virtuous  wives  and 
tender  mothers,  my  daughters  have  ever  been 
sources  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  me  ?  and  that 
my  son  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  his  ever-ad- 
mirable fiitherl  Yes,  twenty  years  of  our  re- 
sidence at  Marseilles  was  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment; and  therefore  to  describe  it  would  be 
impossible.  The  gilded  vessel,  with  every 
sail  unfurled,  that,  catching  the  sunbeams  and 
the  western  breeze,  glides  down  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  summer  sea,  charms  the  aight 
as  it  passes,  and  still  shines  brightly  to  the 
memory  when  it  has  vanished;  but  still  it 
leaves  no  trace  behind  to  mark  that  it  has  been. 

And  thus  it  is  with  days  passed  in  uniform 
contentment  <—  one  day  resembled  another  in 
its  flight,  as  each  undulating  motion  of  the 
white-sailed  vessel  resembled  the  other  on  the 
bright  and  buoyant  wave.  But  to  describe 
them  were  as  impossible  as  tedious. 

**  However,  as  soon  as  the  edict  of  Nantz 
was  revoked,  my  father,  who  had  with  difficul- 
ty tolerated  living  under  a  complete  despotism, 
became  outrageous  in  his  expressions  of  dis- 
content ;  and  was,  I  own,  justly  loud  in  his 
censures  of  that  weak  monarch,  most  falsely 
called  the  Cheat ;  who,  when  no  longer  able 
to  lead  a  life  of  notorious  profligacy,  reformed^ 


(as  he  called  it,)  married  a  subject,  and  be- 
came a  narrow-minded,  cruel,  and  persecuting 
bigot 

**  But  it  was  a  comfort  for  me  to  know  that 
my  father,  when  an^y,  always  spoke  his  own 
native  language,  which,  luckily,  no  one  around 
us  understood. 

« It  was  now  that  what  has  been  happily 
called  la  mission  botlee,  or  the  booted  mission, 
took  place;  and  that  dragoons  were  sent  as 
missionaries  to  convert  the  poor  Huguenots,  and 
frighten  people  into  conversion,  they  knew  not 
why.  You  may  suppose  my  father  was  toler- 
ably eloquent  on  this  subject;  and  had  there 
not  been  at  this  time  a  prospect  for  him  of  re- 
turning to  England  not  only  in  safeW  but  with 
triumph— of  returning  to  what  my  father  call- 
ed regenerated  Enfi^land — his  restlessness  and 
dissatisfaction  would  have  clouded  over  the 
sunshine  of  our  days.  But  in  1668  the  Prince 
of  Orange  landed  at  Torbay ;  and  in  1689,  he 
and  the  princess  his  wife  were  declared  kins 
and  queen  of  England,  by  the  name  of  *  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.* 

Never  shall  I  lose  sight  of  the  image  of 
my  father  when  he  first  heard  of  the  aUica- 
tion  of  James  Stuart,  (as  he  called  him,)  and 
of  this  glorious  event  He  had  a  silk  night- 
cap on  —  his  usual  morning  costume ;  and  he 
threw  his  cap  up  in  the  air,  and  shouted  with 
a  shout  of  ecstasy. 

**  Delaval,  and  a  loyal  Proven^ale  marquis, 
were  walking  in  our  garden  at  this  moment ; 
and  seeing  the  action  from  the  window,  thev 
both  thought  my  father  was  seized  with  a  sud- 
den fit  of  frenzy ;  and  the  former,  hastening 
full-speed  to  the  house,  did  not  feel  his  fears 
diminished  when  my  bald-headed  father  clasp- 
ed him  to  his  bosom  in  a  rapturous  embrace. 
Luckily,  however,  my  father  explained  the 
cause  of  his  delifht  before  the  old  marquis 
could  arrive ;  and  Delaval  begged  of  my  father 
to  let  him  explain  an  appearance  so  singular. 
He  did  so,  by  telling  the  marquis  it  was  the 
astonishing  news  from  England  that  had  so 
agitated  my  father ;  and  when  he  heard  what 
it  was,  the  loyal  old  man  concluded  that  indig- 
nant ^rief,  and  not  joy,  had  thrown  le  pauvre 
Monsieur  Falkland  into  a  frenzy  ;  and  he  had 
the  most  entire  pity  and  sympathy  for  his  feel- 
ings ;  while  I,  seeing  that,  if  my  father  stayed 
a  moment  longer,  he  would  burst  into  some 
violent  expressions  which  would  make  him  an 
object  of  aversion  and  suspicion  while  we  stay- 
ed, hurried  him,  on  pretence  of  his  requiring 
quiet  and  silence,  into  the  next  room. 

That  evening,  and  the  next  day,  innumer- 
able were  the  inquiries  made  afler  us  and  our 
father — that  loyal  and  respectable  subject  of  U 
bon  roi^Jaques;  and  it  was  with  great  satis- 
faction that  I  saw  the  carriafires  drive  round, 
which  were  to  convey  us  from  the  land  of 
bigotry  and  despotism  to  the  land  of  my  birth, 
and  now  the  land  of  freedom,  safety,  and  toler- 
ation.  For,  during  our  twenty-four  years*  re- 
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sidence  abroad,  Delaval  and  I  had  resumed  oar 
polemical  studies;  and,  from  mature  convic- 
tion, had  resolved  to  abjure  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  as  soon  as  we  reached  Lon- 
don ;  nor  could  we  help  rejoicing  still  more  at 
this  decision  of  our  consciences,  when  we  re- 
ceived the  intelligence,  just  before  we  set  oS, 
that  the  last  relation  who  stood  between  Dehi- 
val  and  an  earldom  in  his  family,  was  now 
dead,  and  that  he  would  return  to  England, 
Ekirl  of  Seaton  and  Baron  Delaval. 

^  At  length  the  morning  of  our  departure 
arrived ;  and  though  overjoyed  at  the  idea  of 
returning  to  England,  (especially  as  the  thought 
seemed  to  restore  my  beloved  &ther  to  all  the 
vigour  of  youth,)  I  felt  considerable  pain  at 
leaving  the  scene  of  so  many  years  of  perfect 
happiness. 

It  would  be  impossible  fbr  me  to  describe 
my  own  or  Delaval's  feeling  when  we  again 
saw  the  white  clil&  of  Albion !  To  describe 
my  father's,  therefore,  may  well  be  an  impmi- 
ble  task.  He  who  had  fefl  his  country,  im- 
poverished and  ill,  a  proscribed  man,  and  in 
danger  of  losing  his  liberty,  was  now  retum- 
in^  healthv,  rich,  and  happy  —  and  came  to 
abide  in*  a  land  of  freedom  and  of  safety !  His 
daughter  too— his  only  child— coming  with  her 
husband  to  present  herself  and  children  at  the 
court  of  her  sovereigns,  foremost  amongst  the 
nobles  of  the  land ! 

am  sure,  as  the  carriages  whirled  us 
along  the  road  to  London,  my  lather  forgot  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  eighty ;  and  felt  as  young 
and  vigorous  as  when  (but  for  the  earnest  and 
agoni^  entreaties  of  my  mother,  then  on  the 
point  of  being  confined)  he  wanted  to  follow 
Colonel  Hampden  to  the  field. 

**  He  was  never  tired  of  looking  out  of  the 
window,  and  he  fancied  that  alr^y  the  peo- 
ple looked  happier ;  and  scarcely  could  he  help 
nodding  to  them  as  he  passed,  and  audibly 
wishing  them  joy.  Once  or  twice  we  heard 
shouting  in  the  street;  and  it  was  well  it  was 
dark,  for  my  fiither  would  shout  too,  with  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  though  he  could  not 
know  why. 

Oh !  sweet  is  the  intoxication,  sweet  the 
folly  of  happiness !  and  we  had  all  of  us  pur- 
chased such  joy  as  this  in  England,  by  many 
a  bitter  pang. 

The  good  old  Brent  too,  who,  1  forgot  to 
say,  joined  us  in  Provence  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  became  our  house-steward,  was 
now  in  our  train,  and  enjoyed  the  idea  of 
breathing  his  last  in  his  own  country. 

You  know  already  that  the  picture  of  me, 
with  a  red  cross  on  my  neck,  which  was  in- 
serted by  my  father's  express  command,  in  me- 
morial of  the  scenes  of  the  plague,  was  painted 
at  Marseilles,  by  a  celebrated  French  artist,  at 
mv  father's  express  desire ;  and  that  the  small 
whole-length  of  me,  with  my  lantern,  first  ac- 
costing Brent,  with  a  street  and  dead  bodies  in 
the  be^kground,  was  also  executed  by  him,  for 


my  too  grateful  parent,  who  loved  to  recall  and 
perpetuate  what  he  termed  the  triumph  of  filial 
love.  Brent,  as  well  as  himself  and  Delaval, 
were  painted  at  the  same  time;  and  this  narra- 
tive will,  1  trust,  be  no  uninteresting  explana- 
tion of  these  pictures, 

**  You  will  readily  remember  that  we  were 
not  slow  in  presenting  ourselves  in  the  royal 
circle  at  Whitehall ;  nor  can  you  have  forgot- 
ten how  graciously  we  were  received.  Nor 
.can  I  forget,  and  you,  my  children,  aB  you  are 
now  mothers  yourselves,  will  readily  enter  into 
the  io^  I  felt  at  hearing  not  only  that  the  Lady 
Adelaide  and  the  Lady  Delaval  were  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  youn^  ladies  at  court 
— for  that  was  no  merit  of  their  own ;  but  that 
the  queeiMs  well  as  others  remarked  that  their 
manners  and  their  dress,  both  fbr  elegance  and 
modesty,  were  a  pattern  to  other  young  ladies; 
and  proved  not  only  their  taste  and  understand- 
ing, out  their  nice  sense  of  propriety. 

You  may  remember  also,  that  on  the 
cond  day  of  my  appearance  at  court,  the  queen, 
who  had  heard  my  story  from  a  partial  friend 
of  ours,  complimented  me  on  my  filial  piety — 
a  compliment  which,  from  her  lips,  surprised 
me;  as  I  thought  thai  a  virtue  which  the 
daughter  of  the  dethroned  king,  and  the  wife 
of  Uie  reigning  one,  was  not  supposed  to  hold 
in  high  estimation. 

^  It  was,  however,  a  great  joy  to  me  that 
my  father  did  at  last  recollect  he  was  no  longer 
young,  and  wished  to  leave  London;  for  I 
sighed  for  the  quiet  of  the  country ;  therefore, 
when  Delaval  (after  we  had  both  abjured  the 
catholic  religion^  had  taken  the  oatha  and  his 
seat,  and  could  oe  spared  from  his  duties  in 
parliament,  we  retired  to  his  noble  mansion  in 
the  north,  meaning  to  reside  chiefly  there 
during  the  remainder  of  our  lives ;  but  not  be- 
fore (bv  my  beloved  lord*s  desire)  Kneller  had 
painted  that  whole-length  of  me,  which  shows 
roe,  O  how  unlike  the  former  pictures!  fat 
and  blooming  with  health  and  happiness. 

**  And  I  was  indeed  happy  then; — nay,  I  am 
happy  stilL  Heaven  still  spares  to  me  mv 
father  in  green  old  age ;  and  his  great-grand- 
children are  ever  welcome  playmates  round 
his  knee. 

^  It  is,  you  know,  at  bis  desire  that  I  have 
written  this  narrative,  without  leaving  out  any 
relation  or  any  remark  that  bears  hard  in  aay 
way  on  him.  *I  know,  A  dele,'  said  he,  *you 
will  set  down  nought  in  malice;  but  1  insist 
on  it  that  you  shall  nothing  extenuate;'  and  I 
have  scrupulously  obeyed  him. 

I  must  notice  one  instance  of  consistency 
of  feeling  and  principle  in  my  father; — what- 
ever were  his  political  prejudices  and  his  party 
spirit,  he  never  let  either  conquer  his  sense  of 

1'ustice  and  his  abhorrence  of  injustice.  When 
le  heard  of  the  massacre  at  Glenco— <and  foi*nd 
that  if  the  king  knew  nothing  of  it,  he  had 
certainly  omitt^  to  take  the  proper  stepr  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  its  taking  place^  he 
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declared  he  never  would  go  to  court  again. 
For  though  he  admired  the  principle  on  which 
William  had  been  elected,  and  believed  the 
monarch  a  constitutional  one,  he  never  could 
like  the  man  afler  that  blocdy  business,  and 
therefore,  would  not  pay  him  any  mark  of 
private  respect 

My  beloved  lord  tried  to  reason  with  him 
on  this  subject,  and  to  convince  him  that  the 
whole  fault  rested  with  Lord  Stair  and  Lord 
Bredalbane ;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  him. 
He  said  that  a  kin^  who  did  his  duty  should 
see  narrowly  into  the  details  of  every  transac- 
tion likely  to  involve  the  shedding  of  human 
blood,  and  the  fellow  ought  to  have  taken  care 
to  employ  conscientious  and  humane  men. 

"  When  I  heard  my  father  again  speaking 
of  kings  without  their  titles,  and  by  irreverend 
designations,  I  knew  all  arguing  was  in  vain ; 
and  that  king  William  was  irrevocably  de- 
posed from  his  ^ood  opinion. 

I  have  nothmg  more  to  add,  except  an  as- 
surance that  every  breath  I  breathe  is  one  of 
thankfulness  for  blessings  so  vast,  and,  I  may 
add,  so  undeserved.  Yet  let  me  draw  one 
moral  from  my  tale  myself,  as  a  warning,  an 
example,  and  an  encouragement  to  others. 
That  to  perform  one*B  duty,  at  whatever  risk 
and  sacrifice  to  one's  self,  is  always  the  safest, 
and  even  in  this  world  is  usually  the  happiest 
path ;  and  that  powerless  to  destroy — however 
the^  may  threaten  —  beat  the  waves  of  woe 
against  the  endangered  feet  of  those  who  firm- 
ly and  closely  cling  unto  the  Rock  of  Ages.'* 


When  I  had  finished  the  manuscript,  my 
host,  looking  in,  asked  me  if  1  should  jooi  now 
like  to  see  the  picture  which  he  promised  to 
show  me;  and  throwing  open  the  doors  of 
what  he  called  his  best  drawing-room,  I  be- 
held the  picture  by  Kneller, mentioned  above; 
and  saw  this  interesting  woman  at  full-length, 
in  the  ermined  robes  of  a  countess,  which 
gracefully  hung  over  a  rich  white  satin  gown ; 
and  on  the  table  by  her  side  was  her  coronet 

This  picture,  Kneller*s  master-piece,  I  think, 
did  indeed  exhibit  her  sweet  countenance  in 
the  perfection  of  happiness;  with  every  finger 
dimpled,  and  her  fine-formed  throat  and  shoul- 
ders, round  and  indicative  of  health,  as  well  as 
beauty.  While  I  gazed  on  her,  I  could  not 
believe  that  she  was  then  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seven  and  fortv.  But  so  it  was;  and  I 
could  not  but  exclaim,  **  What  a  preservative 
is  happiness !  There  is  no  cosmetic  like  it*' 
And  I  must  own  that  when  I  looked  at  this 
lady  and  saw  from  her  speaking  fiice  such  a 
thorough  conviction  that  she  felt  as  happ^  as 
she  professed  to  be — the  pleasing  conscious- 
ness that  she  had  at  length  met  with  her 
deserts,  forced  into  my  eyes,  as  I  gazed  on 
ber,  no  unpleasing  tears. 

My  host  DOW  claimed  my  promise,  and  al- 


tering all  the  names  of  the  parties,  I  have 
^ven  the  manuscript  to  the  world ;  sure  that 
It  will  excite  friendly  sympathy  in  some,  and 
be  received,  I  trust,  with  indulgence,  at  least, 
from  all. 

I  have  said  as  little  as  I  well  could  do  on 
politics,  in  a  narrative  of  times  so  full  of  poli- 
tical tumults  and  interests;  but  not  to  allude 
to  them  at  all,  would  have  indicated  as  little 
observation,  and  as  much  callousness  of  feel- 
ing, in  the  writer,  as  that  voyager  would  ex- 
hibit, who,  while  sailing  down  a  wide  and 
rapid  river,  should  take  no  notice,  and  make  no 
mention  in  his  journal,  of  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains by  which  the  river  was  bounded,  the 
shallows  or  the  rapids  which  occasionally  ob- 
structed his  passage,  and  the  trees  and  flowers 
that  shaded  and  ornamented  its  banks. 
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A  TALE  FOUNDED  OH  FACT. 

"  Wbo  is  that  lovely  eirl  coming  along  the 
street  1"  said  Adolphus  Waldemar,  the  younger 
son  of  a  German  baron,  to  two  other  young 
men,  as  they  were  lounging  at  the  door  of  a 
bookseller's  shop,  in  the  city  of  Ratisbon. 

**  It  is  Ethelind  Manstein— one  of  our  beau- 
ties," replied  the  young  Baron  Sigvert 

"And  not  improperly  so  called,"  replied 
Waldemar,  if  distance  does  not  magnify  her 
charms." 

Ethelind,  who  usually  walked  fast,  and  who 
at  this  moment  increased  her  pace,  in  order  to 
escape  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  observation 
she  was  conscious  of  exciting,  now  came  near 
enough  to  convince  Waldemar  that  the  nearer 
she  was  beheld  the  more  beautiful  ^e  was ; 
and  while  the  blush  on  her  cheek  grew  still 
deeper,  as  she  passed  the  group  of  gentlemen, 
and  curtsied  gracefully  to  those  whom  she 
knew,  Waldemar  thought  he  had  never  seen 
so  charming  a  woman. 

It  is  strange,"  said  he,  that  she  is  yet 
unmarried." 

It  is  her  own  fault,"  replied  Sigvert,  m  a 
tone  of  pique.  ^ 

"  No  doubt;  for  though  I  am  only  a  stranger 
amongst  you  at  present,  I  believe  that  you 
men  of  Ratisbon  have  taste  and  feelings  like 
other  men,  and  must,  therefore,  have  admired 
Ethelind  Manstein." 

Yes;  but  though  willing  to  marry  her,  we 
have  none  of  us  been  willing  to  marry  her  ap- 
purtenances." 

"  What  are  they !  Is  that  fine  Newfound- 
land dog  one,  that  gambols  beside  her  1" 

^  Yes,  that  he  is ;  and  an  elderly  man  nearly 
past  work,  a  sort  of  maior-domo  to  her  father, 
who  bequeathed  both  these  choice  articles  to 
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her,  and  I  fancy,  on  condition  that  she  never 
parted  with  them." 

"  Is  she  an  orphan,  then  1** 

**She  is,  and  left  in  very  good  circum- 
stances.'* 

"  Is  she  well  bom  1" 

"Certainly."- 
And  she  is  beautiful,  rich,  and  young !  pos- 
sessed of  that  treasure,  a  faithful  old  servant, 
and  that  trusty  firuardian,  a  Newfoundland  dog, 
both  of  which  she  considers  as  sacred  deposits, 
because  they  were  willed  to  her  by  her  father; 
and  are,  therefore,  proofs  of  her  possessing 
those  strong  recommendations — filial  piety  and 
strict  principle !  So  far,  all  I  have  heard  of 
her  increases  her  value  as  a  wife." 

<*  But  you  have  not  heard  all.  She  has  also 
an  insane,  or  rather  a  fatuous  person  residing 
with  her — a  middle-aged  woman,  and  there- 
fore not  likely  to  die,  whom  she  has  vowed 
never  to  part  with,  but  to  watch  over  her  till 
death," 

•*  Indeed !  A  relation,  perhaps  1" 
«*  None, , whatever; — but  her  parents  took 
care  of  her  till  they  died,  for  some  reason 
which  they  never  disclosed;  and  Ethelind, 
from  some  romantic  feeling  of  generosity,  per- 
sists in  declaring  that  she  will  never  marry, 
unless  her  lov^r  promises  solemnly  to  allow 
her  to  retain  this  miserable  object  under  her 
own  roof ;  and  I  know  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  lover  proposed  to  her  was  a  very  de- 
sirable match,  and  she  was  inclined  to  like 
him,"  (here  Sigvert  blushed,  and  drew  up  bis 
neckcloth  with  an  air  of  self-sufficiency,  which 
convinced  Waldemar  that  he  spoke  of  himself) 
" she  coolly  said,  —  'Before  you  continue  this 
subject,  you  must  understand  that  I  would  not 
marry  even  a  man  that  I  loved  most  tenderly, 
unless  he  allowed  my  pauvre  maman,  as  I  call 
her,  to  reside  under  my  roof,  and  my  old  man 
to  form  a  part  of  my  establishment*  *The 
man  may  be  an  acquisition,*  replied  my  friend ; 

*  but  the  pauvre  maman  is  such  a  memento  of 
human  misery,  that  really  I  —  I  cannot — * 

•  You  hesitate,*  she  replied,  •  but  you  will  find 
me  determined.'  In  short,  seeing  that  he  could 
not  overcome  her  resolution,  my  friend  retired 
from  the  contest ;  nor  is  he  the  only  one  who 
has  been  so  foiled,  and  has,  therefore,  so  re- 
tired." 

•»  Then  these  gentlemen  were  none  of  them 
deeply  in  love,"  said  Waldemar ;  **  that  is  very 
evident**  And  wishing  his  companions  good 
morning,  he  fell  insensiblv  into  a  reverie; 
while  not  so  insensibly,  perhaps,  he  walked  in 
the  direction  which  Ethelind  Manstein  had 
taken. 

Waldemar*8  observations  on  human  charac- 
ter had  convinced  him  that  selfishness  was  the 
most  prevailing  vice  in  society,  and  a  prefer- 
ence of  one's  own  accommodation  to  that  of 
others;  and  knowing  how  necessary  it  is  to 
happiness  in  the  married  state,  that  those  who 
enter  on  it  should  be  capable  of  giving  up  their 


own  wishes,  even  in  trifles,  whenever  the  be- 
loved object  required  such  a  sacrifice,  he  could 
not  but  consider  what  he  had  just  heard  of 
Ethelind  as  a  very  sufficient  proof  that  the 
woman,  who  either  firom  duty  or  romance  was 
capable  of  sacrificing  her  chance  of  marrying 
for  the  sake  of  an  infirm  and  even  unconscious 
being,  must  possess  that  superiority  to  selfish 
indulgence  and  consideration  for  self,  which 
was  the  best  foundation  for  excellence  in  every 
situation  of  life;  and  he  resolved  to  obtain  an 
introduction  to  her  as  fast  as  possible.  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  continued  to  walk  on,  in  hopes 
of  seeing  her  again. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  he  beheld  her  return- 
ing ;  and  just  as  they  were  near  each  other  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  render  her  a 
service.  The  Newfoundland  dog,  while  jump- 
ing and  pawing  in  the  exuberance  of  his  ani- 
mal spints,  jumped  up  so  immediately  in  front 
of  his  mistress,  as  to  entangle  his  paws  in  her 
feet,  and  to  throw  her  forward  towards  the 
ground,  which  she  would  certainly  have  reach- 
ed, to  the  injury  probably  of  some  part  of  her 
frame,  had  not  Waldemar  caught  her  in  his 
arms.  , 

•*  You  are  not  hurt,  1  hope  1"  said  he,  though 
he  saw  with  some  alarm  that  the  cheek  so 
lately  blooming  was  now  pale  as  with  the  hue 
of  death. 

Not  hurt,  thanks  to  your  kindness,  sir ;  but 
much  frightened."  And  having  with  great 
difficulty  articulated  these  words,  she  was 
obliged  to  lean  on  the  arm  of  Waldemar  for 
support 

Perhaps  a  man*s  heaK  is  never  so  much  in 
danger  as  when  an  interesting  woman  has  re- 
ceived a  service  from  him,  and  also  leans  for 
support  in  timid  helplessness  on  his  superior 
power.  The  self-love  of  the  sex  is  gratified — 
they  are  fond  of  protecting ;  and  are  never, 
perhaps,  more  likely  to  show  their  weakness, 
than  at  the  moment  when  their  superior 
strength  is  acknowledged. 

Ethelind  soon  recovered  herself;  vet  not  so 
soon  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
slightness  of  the  accident 

"  You  will  think  me,  sir,  a  very  weak  foolish 
creature,*'  said  Ethelind,  blushing,  «•  to  be  so 
soon  overpowered ;  but  painful  circumstances 
early  in  life  so  completely  shattered  my  nerv- 
ous system,  that  the  least  surprise  or  alarm 
agitates  me  as  you  see.** 

She  then  curtsied;  and,  chiding  her  dog 
into  quietness,  would  have  proceeded  alone; 
but  Waldemar  insisted  on  accompanymg  her 
a  little  way,  lest  her  faintness  should  return; 
and  telling  her  that  though  a  stranger,  he  was 
well  known  to  her  acquaintance,  Bamn  Sig- 
vert, he  said  he  should  presume  to  offer  her 
himself  that  attendance  which  Sigvert  would 
have  given,  had  he  been  present 

**  I  think  I  saw  you  talking  with  the  baron 
as  I  passed  Muller's  ^op  just  now !"  replied 
Ethelind,  blushing. 
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**  I  could  not  suppose  you  did  me  the  honour 
of  remarking  me;  but  as  you  saw  roe  in  good 
company,  and  must  therefore  suppose  I  am  on 
homme  eomme  U  faut,  perhaps  ^ou  will  allow 
me  to  support  those  still  tottermg  steps  with 
my  armr' 

Ethelind  knew  more  of  Waldemar  than  he 
did  of  her.  The  arrival  of  a  young,  well-bom, 
and  handsome  stranger — and  rich  too,  from 
having  just  inherited  the  fortune  of  a  female 
relation — with  the  intention  of  taking  up  his 
future  abode  at  Ratisbon,  was  a  circumstance 
too  important  in  any  city  not  to  be  talked  of 
universally;  and  little  as  Ethelind  mixed  in 
the  general  society  of  the  place,  she  had  heard 
so  much  in  &vour  of  Waldemar,  as  to  wish  to 
see  him ;  she  was,  therefore,  not  sorry  to  be  so 
soon  introduced  to  him,  even  though  it  was  by 
a  disagreeable  circumstance. 

Nor  did  she  hesitate  to  take  his  offered  arm, 
as  she  still  trembled,  and  the  dog  was  still  dis- 
posed to  renew  his  dangerous  gambols. 

On  their  way  back,  they  met  the  Baron  Sig- 
vert  to  whom  Waldemar,  unasked,  related  the 
cause  of  the  happiness  which  he  was  enjoying, 
and  immediately  requested  to  be  presented  by 
name  to  his  fair  charge. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Waldemar  gayly,  "I 
claim  the  privilege  of  acquaintance,  and  will 
not  allow  Si^ert  to  do  what  I  see  he  medi- 
tates—  that  IS,  deprive  me  of  my  companion, 
and  constitute  himself  your  supporter ;  there- 
fore I  must  be  allowed  to  see  you  safe  to  your 
own  door." 

Ethelind  was  above  affectation ;  and  knowine 
the  respectability  of  her  supporter,  she  granted 
him  the  permission  which  ne  asked ;  and  he 
did  not  leave  her  till  he  had  conducted  her 
home. 

The  next  day  he  called  to  inquire  concern- 
ing her  health,  and  left  his  card ;  and  meeting 
Ethelind  soon  after  on  the  public  walk,  whither 
he  found  out  she  usually  walked  every  day,  she 
could  not  help  saying,  that  the  next  time  he 
called  she  hoped  he  would  come  in.  In  short, 
it  was  not  very  long  before  Waldemar  found 
himself  as  much  in  love  as  a  man  could  be, 
and  had  reason  to  believe  that  Ethelind's  heart 
sympathized  with  his. 

Still,  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 
Others,  he  was  told,  though  approved  of,  had 
been  refused,  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
accede  to  the  terms  of  acceptance ;  but,  then, 
thought  he,  if  Ethelind  should  only  give  me 
the  preference  because  I  am  willing  to  accede 
to  them !  The  thought  was  too  painful  to  be 
dwelt  upon ;  but  before  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  how  to  act,  an  opportune  moment  to  dis* 
close  his  passion  threw  him  off  his  guard,  as 
he  was  sitting  alone  with  Ethelind  at  her  own 
house^ — and  his  love  was  declared. 

Ethelind  heard  the  declaration  with  evident 
pleasure,  mingled  with  evident  pain ;  and  when 
she  could  speak,  she  assured  him,  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  should  receive  what  she  was 


obliged  to  tell  him,  would,  she  felt,  stamp  her 
future  fate  with  happiness  or  the  contrary. 

Waldemar*s  heart  beat  tumultuously ;  bu>, 
without  telling  her  he  knew  what  she  had  to 
say,  he  requested  her  to  proceed. 

She  did  so,  but  in  great  agitation ;  for  now, 
and  only  now,  had  she  learned  what  it  was  to 
love.  "And  now,"  said  she,  when  she  had 
finished  her  commimications, "  I  must  say,  that 
whatever  it  may  cost  me,  in  this  instance,  to 
adhere  to  my  resolution,  it  is,  and  must  be,  for 
ever  inevitable,  and  I  would  die  rather  than 
break  it" 

Waldemar*s  doubts  vanished  before  the  per- 
fect conviction  of  being  beloved,  which  her 
manner  gave  him;  and  he  insisted  on  being 
immediately  made  known  to  the  poor  nuunan, 
who  was  soon,  he  trusted,  and  for  ever,  to  be 
a  resident  under  his  roof,  and  under  their  joint 
care. 

Ethelind  answered  him  only  by  her  tears, 
and  by  giving  him  her  hand.  When  she  could 
speak,  she  said,  "  Alas !  how  I  regret  that  my 
pauvre  maman  cannot  be  made  sensible  of  the 
happiness  that  awaits  her  dear  Mipa,  as  she 
calls  me !" 

"  Mina !  but  your  name  is  Ethelind  1" 

"Yes,  but  ^e  fluicies  me  her  daughter 
whom  she  lost  some  years  ago;  and  the  only 
pleasure  she  is  capable  of  feeling  is  what  my 
presence  evidently  gives  her; — so  you  see  I 
cannot  possibly  part  with  her." 

"  No,  not  with  such  a  heart  as  yours ; — but 
why  is  she  thus  afflicted,  and  why  is  she  de- 
pendent on  you  V* 

**A  dreadful  circumstance,"  replied  Ethe- 
lind, turning  very  pale,  "  deprived  her  in  one 
moment  of  child  and  reason  too,  and  the  villa- 
ny  of  her  son  has  since  deprived  her  of  for- 
tune." 

"  What  was  the  circumstance  1" 

"  Spare  me  the  painful  relation  to-day,"  said 
Ethelind,  much  agitated ;  "  it  is  only  by  a  con- 
siderable eflbrt  that  I  can  ever  bring  myself  to 
relate  it ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  have  no  conceal- 
ment from  you ;  therefore,  if  able,  I  will  tell 
you  all  to-morrow ;  in  the  meanwhile,  let  me 
show  you  my  poor  moman." 

Ethelind  then  led  the  wondering  Waldemar 
into  an  inner  apartment  opening  into  a  spa- 
cious garden.  And  there  he  TOheld  n  lady, 
about  the  age  of  fifly,  whose  fine  features  told 
a  tale  of  former  beauty,  and  her  pale  cheek  one 
of  sorrow  and  suffering ;  while  her  vacant  eye 
betrayed  the  utter  imbecility  of  her  mind,  and 
her  limbs  hanging  listlessly  down  declared  the 
absence  almost  of  life  itself. 

Can  any  thing,  thought  Waldemar,  animate 
that  statue  ?  as  he  ga^  on  her  in  silent  com- 
miseration ;  but  as  soon  as  she  saw  Ethelind, 
his  unuttered  question  was  answered.  Intelli- 
gence and  affection  lighted  up  her  full  dark 
eyes ;  and  springing  forward  to  meet  her,  she 
flew  to  her  with  extended  arms,  exclaiming — 
"  Mina,  chire  Mina  r 
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Maman,  pauvre  maman,**  said  Ethelind, 
returning  her  embrace ;  while  the  interesting 
object  of  her  tenderness,  casting  first  a  fearful 
glance  around,  gazed  on  Ethelind  with  a  look 
of  unutterable  rondness,  and  said,  **MaiM  out, 
je  la  Hem — assurement  c^est  eWe."* 

"  Is  she  a  Frenchwoman  1"  demanded  Wal- 
demar; "^and  does  she  always  fancy  you  the 
daughter  whom  she  lost  V* 

"  She  is  a  native  of  France ;  and  since  her 
loss  of  reason  she  seems  to  remember  no  lan- 
guage but  her  native  one,  and  always  wel- 
comes me  as  you  see,  and  calls  me  M ina ;  her 
daughter,  my  particular  friend,  had  she  .been 
living,  would  have  been  my  age,  and  was  reck- 
oned very  like  me." 

"  Happy  delusion !"  cried  Waldemar.  "  No 
wonder  that  your  benevolent  heart  takes  plea- 
sure in  shedding  a  few  beams  of  comfort  thus, 
on  a  lot  otherwise  too  gloomy." 

"Je  vats  chanter,  cfUre  maman,  assieds- 
/ot,**t  said  Ethelind;  and  she  seated  herself 
opposite  Ethelind,  saying,  —  **Ah!  Mina  va 
chanter!  quel  bonheur  pour  nun  /**| 

"Poor  thing!"  said  Waldemar;  "she  is 
now  a  sort  of  barrel-organ  which  plays  but  one 
tune,  nor  that  till  it  is  wound  up. 

"  But  as  it  then  makes  sweet  music  to  my 
heart,  can  you  wonder  that  to  wind  it  up  gives 
me  a  sort  of  sad  pleasure  ?** 

"No,  quite  on  the  contrary;  and  I  envy  you 
the  power." 

Ethelind  then  seated  herself  at  her  harp,  and 
sang  one  of  the  favourite  airs  which  the  lost 
Mina  used  to  excel  in ;  while  the  deceived  and 
comforted  parent  listened  in  almost  breathless 
delight;  and  the  fine  eyes  of  Waldemar,  spite 
of  himself,  glistened  with  a  tear,  which  a  va- 
riety of  new  and  indescribable  emotions  had 
gathered  there. 

Ethelind,  as  she  looked  up,  saw,  and  was 
overcome  by  his  emotion ;  and  as  her  spirits 
had  been  much  agitated  before,  her  head  drop- 
ped upon  her  harp,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

The  pauvre  maman  instantly  rose,  and  run- 
ning to  her,  placed  Ethelind^s  head  on  her 
emaciated  bosom ;  and  patting  her  head  affec- 
tionately, exclaimed,  in  great  agitation, — "  Ne 
pleurez  pas,  ma  chire  ^ani  !  tes  larmes  me 
tuent'\ 

But  Ethelind^s  tears  flowed  still  ftster.  At 
length,  however,  she  made  an  eflfort  to  disen- 
gage herself  fh>m  the  arms  of  her  agitated 
companion,  and  rising,  said,  "  I  have  been  very 
wrong  and  very  selfish  in  giving  way  to  such 
emotion  before  this  afflicted  one,  and  we  had 
better  leave  her  now."  Then,  kissing  her  poor 
charge,  who  still  hung  about  her,  she  saia, — 
"  Adieu !  pauwre  maman,  je  reviendrai  6ien- 

♦  Yes,  1  hold  bei^— assuredly  it  is  she. 

1 1  am  going  to  sing,  dear  mamma,  seat  thyself. 

t  Ah !  Mina  is  going  to  sing ;  what  happiness 

for  me ! 

^  Do  not  cry,  my  dear  child ;  thy  tears  kill  me. 


Mf."*  While,  fearfiil  of  being  detained,  she 
beckoned  Waldemar  to  follow  her,  and  was  out 
of  sight  in  a  moment 

The  pauvre  maman  followed  her  with  her 
eyes  till  she  d^ppeared,  and  then  returned  to 
her  seat  —or  rather  the  statue  returned  to  its 
pedestal;  for  with  Ethelind  all  her  life  and 
consciousness  seemed  to  vanish ;  and  Waide 
mar  on  looking  back  as  he  closed  the  door,  be- 
held her  looking  and  sitting  as  he  did  before 
she  was  conscious  of  the  presence  of  Ethelind. 

"  I  never  had  my  feelings  or  my  curiosity 
more  strongly  excited  in  my  life,"  said  Wal- 
demar, when  he  saw  Ethelind,  whose  emotion 
had  not  yet  subsided ;  "  and  I  shall  roost  anx- 
iously expect  your  promised  narrative.  But 
let  me  gratify  your  kind  heart,  dearest  Ethe- 
lind, by  assuring  you  that  1  myself  shall  de- 
rive gratification  from  knowing  that  my  roof 
shelters  so  interesting  and  helpless  a  su&rer; 
and  that  my  wifo  has  power,  by  her  presence 
and  her  care,  to  lessen  the  horrors  of  a  visita- 
tion like  thia" 

"  Joy,  you  know,  has  its  tears  as  well  assor 
row,"  replied  Ethelind ;  "  and  your  assurances 
are  a  cordial  to  my  heart  Leave  me  now ;  1 
owe  poor  maman  some  amends  for  the  emo- 
tion I  have  caused  her,  and  I  will  go  sing  her 
to  sleep." 

Waldemar  obeyed ;  more  in  love  with  Ethe- 
lind since  he  had  witnessed  the  foregoing  scene, 
and  more  delighted  than  ever  with  his  wedded 
prospects. 

The  next  day  he  kept  his  appointment 
What  passed  between  them  I  shall  not  now 
relate ;  suflice  that  Waldemar  went  the  next 
day  to  Brussels,  which  was  her  native  place, 
and  where  her  own  brother  was  married  and 
settled ;  that  soon  after  his  return,  preparations 
for  their  nuptials  were  begun,  ana  they  were 
solemnized  as  soon  as  Ethelind's  last  mourning 
for  her  parents  was  over;  and  the  pauvre  ma- 
man, the  old  servant,  and  Carlo  the  Newfound- 
land dos,  removed  with  the  bride  to  the  house 
of  Waldemar,  which  was  situated  aboat  a  mile 
firom  Ratisbon. 

Never  did  union  be?in  under  apparently 
brighter  auspices  than  that  of  the  Baron  Wal- 
demar and  Ethelind  Manstein ;  and  every  year 
brou^t  with  it  an  increase  of  happiness. 

Still  it  was  observed  that  a  cloud  often  pass- 
ed over  the  brautiful  brow  of  Ethelind,  and 
that  she  grew  more  nervous  and  more  easily 
alarmed  than  ever.  But,  on  such  occasions, 
Waldemar*s  attentions  used  to  be  even  more 
tender  and  more  marked  than  usual ;  and  his 
expostulations  evidently  tranquillized  her  feel- 
ings. 

Time  insensibly  wore  away,  and  Ethelind 
had  been  a  wife  and  a  mother  twelve  happy 
years,  and  beheld,  with  unimpaired  beauty, 
four  lovely  children  gambolling  by  her  side. 


*  Adieu,  poor  mamma !  I  shall  come  back  very 
soon. 
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and  rivalling  her  and  her  husband  in  personal 
graces,  when  Waldemar  was  summoned  to  see 
a  dying  friend  at  Saltsburg. 

It  was  their  first  separation,  and  it  was  a 
^reat  trial  to  them  both ;  but  Waldemar  had 
mvited  some  distant  relations  of  his  to  bear 
his  wife  company  in  his  absence,  lest  her  ner- 
vous feelings  should  return ;  and  he  left  her, 
promising  to  make  his  visit  as  short  as  possible. 

One  evening,  as  Ethel ind  and  her  guests 
were  taking  their  fruit  and  wine  in  the  garden, 
in  a  hot  evening  in  June,  an  English  gentle- 
man, who  was  on  his  travels,  and  who  had  just 
lefl  Brussels,  and  had  lately  been  presented  to 
Waldemar  and  his  familv,  joined  the  cheerful 
group,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  to  their 
repast  . 

In  the  course  of  conversation  this  gentleman 
said,  A  very  singular  person  was  pointed  out 
to  me  the  other  day  in  the  streets  of  Brussels, 
a  man  not  more  than  nine^nd-twentj^  now, 
who  has  passed  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  pri- 
son, for  having  at  the  age  of  only  fourteen, 
stabbed  a  young  lady  to  the  heart,  in  a  fit  of 
jealou^;  for  which  crime  he  was  sentenced 
to  twenty  years*  imprisonment;  but  five  years 
of  his  punishment  have  been  remitted,  and  he 
was  liberated  the  very  day  that  I  saw  him." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  last  words, 
;  when,  with  a  deep  groan,  Ethelind  fell  firom 
her  seat  in  a  swoon  resembling  death;  and  it 
was  long  before  her  consciousness  returned ; 
when  it  did,  she  uttered  nothing  but  vehement 
importunities  that  Waldemar  might  be  sent  Amt, 
directly. 

Her  guests  and  Mr.  Meynell  (the  English- 
man) were  overwhelmed  with  consternation, 
and  eafferly  demanded  an  explanatbn  of  the 
cause  Uiat  produced  so  singular  an  effect  and 
so  earnest  a  request 

Ethelind  instantly,  on  recollection,  recalled 
the  request;  as  her  well-reffulated  feelings 
taught  her  always  to  prefer  Waldemar*s  peace 
to  her  own  gratification ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  quite  recovered  the  shock  she  had  sustain- 
ed, and  had  sent  her  children  to  bed,  she  pre^ 
pared  to  relieve  her  own  mind,  and  that  of  her 
friends,  by  giving  the  explanation  which  they 
desired ;  and  she  did  so,  m  the  following  nar- 
^  rative. 

^  You  will  no  longer  wonder  that  the  intel- 
ligence our  friend  Meynell  brought  should 
have  deprived  me  of  sense,  when  I  mform  you 
that  the  wretched  young  man,  whom  he  saw 
after  his  recent  deliverance  fh>m  prison,  aimed 
that  blow  at  me,  which  killed  another ;  and 
deprived  at  one  sad  moment  my  poor  friend 
Mina  of  existence,  and  her  mother,  who  was 
near  us,  of  reason. 

**  After  having  undergone  and  e^scaped  such 
danger  at  a  moment  of  unapprehensive  securi- 
ty, you  will  not  wonder  at  the  sudden  starts 
and  nervousness  which  you  have  often  observ- 
ed in  me ;  nor  at  the  silence  which  I  have  till 
now,  except  to  Waldemar,  always  kept  on 
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this  most  agitating  subject  But  I  will  now 
tell  you  every  thing,  that  I  may  ask  and  profit 
by  your  advice." 

Here  Ethelind  paused ;  and  after  her  audi- 
tors had  vented  their  various  feelings  in  excla- 
mations of  wonder  and  of  pity,  she  continued 
thus: 

''Mina  and  I  went  to  the  same  dancing- 
BchofA  with  Geraldi  Duval,  the  unhappy  man 
in  question ;  who,  though  he  distinguished  me 
by  the  most  marked  attention,  was  always  to 
me  an  object  of  dislike  not  unmixed  with 
alarm.  It  was  perhaps  the  fierceness  of  his 
expression  that  gave  me  this  feeling,  for  his 
face  is  strikingly  handsome ;  and  though  only 
fourteen  at  the  time  I  now  mention,  his  person 
was  very  tall,  full,  and  commanding;  he  there- 
fore looked  quite  old  enough,  certainly,  to  be 
my  partner;  but  I,  being  sixteen  myself, 
thought  a  boy  of  fourteen  a  mere  child.  Con- 
sequently, I  never  danced  with  Geraldi  when 
I  could  help  it,  and  pride,  perhaps,  had  some 
share  in  this  resolution. 

Geraldi  was  an  orphan,  whose  father's 
origin  was  unknown;  but  his  mother  was  a 
Neapolitan,  and  the  widow  9f  one  of  those 
itinerant  Italians  who  go  about  selling  casts 
and  painted  heads.  His  father,  however,  con- 
trived, no  one  knows  how,  to  scrape  a  little 
money  together ;  and  when  he  died  be  left  a 
decent  fortune  behind  him.  His  wife  did  not 
long  survive  him ;  and  was  spared,  poor  thing ! 
the  wretchedness  of  seeing  her  son*s  crime, 
the  consequence,  probably,  of  her  criminal  in- 
dulgence. This  little  fortune,  whatever  it 
was,  enabled  Greraldi  to  have  the  education  of 
a  gentleman ;  and  a  sort  of  nominal  guardian 
sent  hnxr  to  the  dancing-school  which  I  men- 
tioned before.  But  his  penetrating  eye  soon 
discovered  that  in  the  son  of  Theresa  Geraldi 
and  Guillaurae  Duval,  a  Frenchman  of  obscure 
birth,  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  the  school 
did  not  acknowledge  the  son  of  a  gentleman; 
and  but  for  his  persevering  temper,  and  the 
unfortunate  partiality  which  he  imbibed  for 
me,  I  believe  he  would  have  left  the  school. 
But  for  my  sake  he  seemed  resolved  to  bear 
with  the  impertinent  familiarity  of  one,  and 
the  cold  disdain  of  another.  However,  my  con- 
science does  not  reproach  me  with  treating 
him  with  htnUeuTt  hut  simply  with  evident  dis- 
like; and  that  not  the  result  of  pride  alone, 
hut  of  the  fear  his  bright  and  terrible  eye  oc- 
casioned me,  and  the  proud  assumption  of  his 
manner. 

I  am  thus  diffuse  in  order  to  account,  as 
much  as  possible,  by  the  probable  preparatory 
state  of  his  mind  and  feelings,  for  the  violence 
which  I  have  to  narrate. 

Our  time  of  leaving  dancinc-schuol  arrived, 
and  Mina  and  I  were  allowed  to  go  to  balls 
and  parties  We  were  then  both  of  us  nearly 
seventeen,  and  Geraldi  nearly  fifteen. 

**  One,  evening  a  ball  was  to  be  given  for  the 
benefit  of  a  public  charity,  and  the  young  peo- 
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pie  of  both  sexes  were  to  wear  fancy  dresses. 
I,  accompanied  by  my  parents,  and  Mina  by 
her  mother,  her  only  surviving  parent,  went  to 
this  ball,  which  was  splendid  m  every  point  of 
view.  Mina  and  I  were  dressed  exactly  alike, 
which  made  our  usual  resemblance  to  each 
other  more  striking;  and  the  first  person  whose 
earnest  gaze  attracted  our  conscious  observa- 
tion, was  Gerald  i  Duval,  habited  in  the  most 
becoming  manner,  and  proudly  pre-eminent  in 
stature  and  beauty. 

I  was  so  surrounded  by  friends,  and  so  con- 
stantly  dancing,  that  Geraldi,  who  did  not 
dance,  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me, 
though  he  was  evidently  watching  to  do  so; 
but  towards  the  glose  of  the  evening,  when  I 
had  finished  waltzing  with  a  relation  of  Mina*s, 
and  was  sitting  with  her  at  an  open  window, 
Geraldi  came  up  and  asked  me  to'dance  the 
next  English  country-dance  with  him.  I  re- 
fused, on  the  ground  of  being  too  much  tired 
to  dance  again — and  at  that  moment  I  felt  so. 
On  hearing  this,  his  countenance  expressed 
mortification,  yet  not  displeasure ;  but  seeing 
he  was  disposed  to  sit  by  Mina  and  me,  I  com- 
plained that  we  were  too  much  exposed  to  the 
air  at  that  window,  and  led  the  way  into  an- 
other apartment  Geraldi  then  muttered  some- 
thing between  his  teeth,  and  slowly  followed, 
but  suddenly  turned  off  again. 

Bear  with  my  weakness,  my  dear  friends ; 
but  indeed  I  never  recall  Geraldi  that  evening 
without  painful  commiseration.  He  bad  taken 
pains  to  vie  in  dress  and  appearance  with  the 
proudest  youth  in  the  room ;  and  his  glass  must 
have  assured  him  that  he  shone  in  the  very 
perfection  of  youthful  beauty.  But  the  girl 
in  whose  eyes  he  chiefly  wished  to  shine,  oe- 
held  him  with  ill-concealed  dislike,  refiised 
him  her  hand  in  the  dance,  coldly,  if  not  con- 
temptuouslv ;  and  though,  for  her  sake,  he  de- 
clined to  dance  with  any  one  «lse,  she  was 
neither  grateful  for  his  preference,  nor  attract- 
ed by  his  appearance. 

**  But  1  did  still  worse ;  after  having  refused 
Aim,  I  danced  with  another.  I  could  not  resist 
m^  favourite  waltz ;  and  not  seeing  Geraldi,  I 
joined  the  waltzers  with  a  man  of  the  highest 
rank  present  O  that  appalling  moment,  when, 
while  pausing  to  take  breath,  1  beheld  Geraldi 
gazing  on  me  with  the  look  of  a  fiend ;  his 
eyes  fiery  with  rage,  his  lips  livid,  and  holding 
up  his  hand  at  me  in  a  menacing  attitude! 
But  the  impression  this  formidable  apparition 
made  on  me  was  transient ;  again  the  gay  cir- 
cle revolved ;  again  my  partner  bore  me  round 
the  graceful  ring;  and  when  the  waltz  was 
over  Geraldi  had  disappeared,  and  I  looked  for 
him  again  in  vain. 

**  I  nave  since  learnt,  that  when  he  left  the 
house  he  went  to  a  tavern  and  fortified  his 
nerves  with  copious  draughts  of  wine.  He 
then  went  home,  poor  youth !  pulled  off  his 
useless  finerv,  resumed  bis  ordinary  apparel, 
armed  himself  with  a  sort  of  dagger,  and  re- 


turned to  the  porch  of  the  house  where  the 
ball  was  held,  tliere  to  await  the  mooaent  of 
the  company *s  departure. 

At  last  the  ball  broke  up ;  and  our  parents 
hearing  their  carriages  announced,  hurried 
Mina  and  roe  forward.  In  the  honj,  Mina*s 
shawl  was  wrapt  round  roe,  and  mine  round 
her.  We  passed  xapidly  arm  in  arm  up  a  long 
passage,  Mina*s  mother  being  close  behind  her 
daughter.  At  this  moment,  while  my  father 
went  forward  to  call  his  servants,  an  uplifted 
steel,  which  glittered  in  the  expiring  rays  of 
one  solitary  Tamp  that  lighted  the  aoor-way, 
flashed  across  our  startled  vision;  and  in  an 
instant  Mina,  uttering  a  piercing  shriek,  fell 
backwards  into  her  mother  s  arms.  My  father 
returned  just  as  Mina  fell ;  and  seeing  the  dag- 
ger in  Gerald  i*s  hand,  wrenched  it  from  him, 
and  seized  the  young  assassin ;  while  I,  full  of 
horfbr,  hung  over  the  body  of  my  friend. 

**  Geraldi,  wboee  face  till  then  had  express- 
ed the  malignant  joy  of  satisfied  revenge,  now 
exhibited  rfam  told)  an  expression  as  terrible 
of  defeated  vengeance ;  and  as  they  bore  him 
to  prison,  he  approached  me,  and  said  in  my 
ear,  with  a  look  and  in  a  tone  that' I  can  never 
forget,  •  Je  te  retrouverai  un  jtwr.'*  I  shudder 
while  I  repeat  the  ill-omened  words. 

**  In  a  few  days  the  wretched  boy  was  tried, 
and  convicted  of  the  murder;  but  in  consider- 
ation of  his  excessive  youth  his  life  was  spared, 
and  he  was  eondemned  to  only  twentv  gears' 
close  iroprisonroent,  with  power  vested  m  the 
judge  of  remitting  Ave  years  of  the  punish- 
ment, should  his  conduct  deserve  it 

**  My  father  was  forced  to  attend  the  trial, 
as  his  evidence  was  the  most  material  against 
him;  and  though  Geraldi  had  attempted  the 
life  of  his  daughter,  and  still  threatened  it, 
my  ^nerous  father  could  not  help  feeling  ex- 
cessive pity  for  the  youthful  assassin;  especial- 
ly, as  be  attributed  the  murderous  blow  to 
jealous  love,  absurd  as  it  may  seero  to  believe 
a  boy  of  fourteen  capable  of  that  passion.  He 
was  therefore  rather  gratified  when  the  sen- 
tence was  imprisonment,  and  not  death.  But 
when  Geraldi  was  asked  bv  the  judge,  after 
pronouncing  sentence,  whether  he  did  not  re- 
pent of  the  crime  which  he  had  committed,  he 
replied  with  great  bitterness,  that  he  did  in- 
deed repent  that  he  had  killed  Mina  Stein- 
heim  instead  of  Ethelind  Manstein,  as  his  re- 
venge and  his  hatred  remained  unsatisfied; 
but  he  hoped  to  satiate  both,  one  day.  And 
when  my  father  heard  these  words,  and  saw 
the  look  which  accompanied  them,  he  felt  from 
that  moment  a  fear  for  my  life  which  scarcely 
ever  knew  a  moroent*s  repose.  I,  roeanwhile, 
was  in  a  state  of  nervous  debility,  the  conse- 
quence of  terror,  and  of  sorrow  for  my  child- 
hood's beloved  companion,  and  poor  Madame 
Sleinheim  in  the  state  in  which  you  see  her. 
Her  son,  a  very  worthless  man  and  unna- 

*  I  shall  find  thee  again,  one  day. 
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tural  child,  hastened  home  from  England  on 
hearing  of  his  sister^s  death  and  bis  mother's 
situation,  and  gladly  acceded  to  my  father's  of- 
fer of  taking  his  unconscious  mother  to  live 
with  us — young  Steinhcim  insisting  on  our  be- 
ing paid  for  her  board,  and  so  on.  But  be 
soon  afler  lefl  Brussels,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  he  spent  all  his  mother's  property  and  his 
own,  and  she  became  dependent  on  u&  We, 
however,  considered  h^  not  as  a  burthen ;  on 
the  contrary,  my  father  felt  grateful  to  the  lost 
Mina,  for  having,  though  unconsciously,  saved 
the  life  of  his  child ;.  and  he  looked  on  himself 
as  hound  to  supply  to  her  poor  mother  those 
affectionate  attentions  of  which  I  had  been  the 
innocent  means  of  depriving  her.  I  will  also 
venture  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  I  could  bear  to 
see  her,  and  found  she  derived  pleasure  fh>m 
my  presence  and  my  singing,  my  kind  parents, 
so  far  from  feeling  her  a  nainful  charge  on 
their  generosity,  experiencea  a  benevolent  gra- 
tification in  witnessmg  the  comfort  which  I  ad- 
ministered ;  and  I  received  her  from  them  at 
their  death,  as  a  sacred  and  valuable  legacy. 

"  But  we  all  felt  it  to  be  impossible  to  re- 
main at  Brussels,  and  we  even  wished  to  re- 
move to  a  great  distance  from  it ;  accordingly 
we  lefl  Brussels  and  came  to  Ratisbon.  Still 
my  affectionate  parents  experienced  incessant 
anxiety  for  my  safety,  and  constant  terror  lest 
Geraldi  should  escape  from  prison ;  and  I  have 
feared  that  this  anxiety  shortened  their  days. 
They  derived  some  satisfaction,  however,  from 
the  precautions  which  they  took ;  for,  when 
they  could  not  be  with  me,  they  never  allowed 
me  to  walk  out  unaccompanied  by  Carlo  (who 
was  excessively  attached  to  me,  and  whom  1 
had  brought  up  from  a  puppy,)  and  my  old  ser- 
vant, Maurice,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  face  and  person  of  Geraldi,  and  had  a  pow- 
erful arm,  a  determined  spirit,  and  a  well-tried 
courage.  But  alas!  just  as  we  were  all,  from 
the  influence  of  time,  forgetting  the  sad  catas- 
tro))he  which  had  so  long  afflicted  us,  my  best 
and  dearest  protectors  died,  and  I  had  notauite 
reached  the  age  of  one-and-twenty,  when  I  be- 
came an  orphan. 

In  two  years  afterwards,  however,  their 
loss  was  abundantly  supplied  to  me  by  my 
union  with  the  best  of  husbands,  who,  pre- 
viously to  our  marriage,  went  to  Brussels,  and 
to  the  prison  in  which  Geraldi  was  confined, 
in  order  to  judge  for  himself  what  frame  of 
mind  that  wretched  youth  was  in ;  and  he  told 
me,  that  on  conversing  with  him,  be  expressed 
penitence  for  his  fault;  and  on  his  assuring 
him  that  I  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  him  and 
pity  for  his  situation,  and  wished  to  know  if  I 
could  send  him  any  books  to  beguile  some  of 
his  weary  hours — he  begged  him  to  thank  me 
for  my  unexpected  kindness;  but  declared  his 
resolution  never  to  accept  a  favour  from  one 
whose  life  he  had  intended  to  take. 

**This  account  quieted  m^  fears  for  the  fu- 
ture, if  it  did  not  wholly  annihilate  them ;  and 


when  we  heard  that  five  years  of  his  punish- 
ment were  likely  to  be  remitted,  on  account  of 
bis  apparent  penitence,  and  proper  demeanour 
in  prison,  I  did  not  deplore  this  proof  of  lenity, 
though  I  observed  that  Waldemar  did. 

**  Well,  my  dear  friends,  I  have  notliin^ 
more  to  add.  You  know  that  the  event  anti- 
cipated with  80  much  alarm  and  suspicion  has 
taken  place,  and  that  my  husband  is  absent 
Now  give  me  your  advice;  shall  I  recall  him, 
or  not?  and  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  degree 
of  peril  to  which  I  am  exposed  1" 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Ethelind  told  this 
tale  of  murder  and  of  danger  without  interrup- 
tion and  much  overwhelming  emotion;  nor 
that  her  auditors  heard  it  without  observations 
of  various  kinds.  But  I  thought  it  better  to 
relate  it  without  any  breaks,  in  order  not  to  in- 
terrupt the  story. 

When  Ethelind  had  ended,  her  hearers  had 
some  difficulty  to  answer  the  questions  which 
she  had  put  to  them.  But  at  length  they 
agreed  that  she  should  write  to  Waldemar, 
and  inform  him  of  the  liberation  of  Geraldi ; 
but  assure  him  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
guests  whom  he  had  lefl  with  her  (with  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Meynell)  would  remain  to 
guard  her  till  his  return. 

In  reply  to  her  questions  concerning  the  de- 
gree of  her  danger,  they  assured  her  that  they 
thought  Geraldi  would  not  find  it  easy  to  dis- 
cover her  under  the  name  of  Waldemar,  or  at 
her  present  abode ;  and  that  it  was  to  be  hoped 
fifleen  years  of  imprisonment,  and  the  discip- 
line of  a  prison,  mij^ht  have  wholly  eradicated 
the  bad  passions  of  a  spoiled  and  petted  boy, 
whose  overweening  conceit  had  been  wounded 
by  her  disdain. 

Ethelind  wished  to  think  as  they  did,  but 
she  could  not  She  thought  that  an  imprison- 
ment of  that  duration — that  the  consciousness 
the  bloom  of  his  youth  had  passed  and  faded 
in  the  walls  of  a  prison,  and  that  all  the  hopes 
of  his  manhood  had  been  frustrated,  and  all 
the  prospects  of  his  young  ambition  closed  on 
him  for  ever — would  be  enough  to  deepen  the 
bitterness  of  resentment  against  her,  as  the 
cause  of  his  degradation,  and  be  likely  to  re- 
turn him  on  the  world  again — while  conscious 
that,  like  another  Cain,  he  was  branded  as  a 
murderer, — with  his  thirst  for  vengeance  un- 
sated  and  increased.  , 

Ethelind  believed  that  a  well-regvlated  pri- 
son—  a  prison  in  which  religious  and  moral 
truths  were  inculcated,  and  habits  of  industry 
enforced,  might  have  reformed  the  heart,  and 
ameliorated  the  temper  of  the  culprit;  and 
that  when  taught,  that  afler  having  reconciled 
himself  by  penitence  to  his  God,  he  might  re- 
concile the  world  to  him  by  a  life  of^ active 
virtue  and  benevolence,  he  might  have  been 
restored  to  society,  penitent  and  reformed. 
But  now,  degraded,  consciously  decrraded,  in 
the  eyes  of  man,  and  only  too  probably  a  stran- 
ger to  his  God  —  without  friends,  without  em- 
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ployment,  without  support  in  this  world,  or 
hope,  or  dread  of  another — she  feared  that  this 
poor  victim  of  his  passions  was  let  loose  upon 
society  once  more,  probably  with  every  bad 
passion  strengthened,  and  every  good  feeling 
utterly  annihilated.* 

However,"  thought  Ethel ind,  with  the  con- 
fidence of  heartfelt  piety,  the  same  Provi- 
dence which  watched  over  me  before,  watches 
over  me  now;  and  without  the  leave  of  my 
Creator  the  hand  of  the  assassin  cannot  reach 
roe. 

She  wrote  to  Waldemar,  and  her  friends 
also  wrote.  But  her  huaband  vainly  wished  to 
return  to  her  as  soon  as  he  received  her  letter ; 
for  though  he  could  not  make  himself  believe 
her  quite  safe,  unless  he  watched  over  her 
with  the  argus  eyes  of  ever-increasing  love, 
he  could  not  leave  his  friend.  And  week  af- 
ter week  passed  heavily  away,  both  with  Ethe- 
lind  and  Waldemar,  when  he  was  able  to  say 
that  he  should  return  on  the  Monday  of  the 
next  week,  and  just  in  time  to  bid  his  friends 
adieu ;  who  could  no  longer  delay  their  depar- 
ture. 


*  I  must  indulge  myself  with  giving  an  extract 
here  from  Mr.  Buxton  s  admirable  hook  on  Prtson 
Diteijdine.  Speaking  of  the  consequences  of  a 
culpnt*8  confinement  in  a  prison,  such  as  prisons 
generallv  are,  he  says : 

Seclusion  from  the  world  has  been  only  a 
closer  intercourse  with  its  worst  miscreants ;  his 
mind  has  lain  waste  and  barren  for  every  weed  to 
take  root :  he  is  habituated  to  idleness,  and  recon- 
ciled to  nlth,  and  familiarized  with  crime.  You 
sive  him  leisure,  and  for  the  employment  of  that 
leisure  you  give  him  tutors  in  every  branch  of  ini- 
auity.  You  have  tsken  no  pious  pains  to  turn  him 
from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  to  save  his  soul 
alive ;  you  have  not  cherished  the  latent  seeds  of 
virtue ;  you  have  not  profited  by  the  opportunity 
of  awakening  remorse  for  past  misconduct.  His 
Saviour's  awl  ful  name  becomes,  indeed,  familiar  to 
his  lips,  because  he  learns  to  use  it  to  give  zest  to 
his  conversation,  and  vigour  to  his  execrations ;  but 
all  that  Saviour's  ofiices,  his  tenderness  and  com- 
passion, and  mercy  to  the  returning  sinner,  are  to- 
I  pics  of  which  he  learns  no  more  than  the  beasts 
which  perish.   In  short,  by  the  greatest  possible 

•  degree  of  misery,  you  produce  the  greatest  possi- 
ble degree  of  wickedness ;  you  convert,  pernsps, 
:an  act  of  indiscretion  into  a  settled  taste  and  pro- 
ipensity  to  vice. 

Receiving  him  because  he  is  too  bad  for  socie- 
ty, you  return  him  to  the  world  impaired  in  health, 
dfebaaed  in  intellect,  and  corrupted  in  principles.'* 

The  events  in  this  tale  are  supposed  by  me  to 
ihave  happened  just  before  the  French  revolution; 
and  though  the  prison  of  Ghent  is,  at  this  period, 

•  (as  Mr.  Buxton's  statement  proves,)  a  school  of  re- 
form, and  the  prison  at  Bnutels  may  now  be  the 

^same,  I  have  ventured  to  assume  that  it  was  the 
contrary  at  the  time  of  which  I  have  written,  and 

'the  chances  are  that  my  assumption  is  only  too 

'just. 

Mr.  Howard  declared  the  Ghent  prison  to  be  an 
excellent  one  before  the  French  revolution ;  but  I 
rfaave  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  information  con- 
cerning the  prison  at  Brussels.  However,  it  is  a 
fi&ir  inference,  that  had  the  prison  at  Brussels  been 
worthy  of  praise,  Mr.  Howard  would  have  praised  it. 


Waldemar  had  reason  for  fear  which  Etbe- 
lind  knew  not  of ;  for  though  he  spoke  him  fair 
when  he  saw  him  in  the  prison,  he  caught  the 
expression  of  Gerald  i*8  countenance  as  he  turn- 
ed away,  and  beheld  in  it  every  diabolical  pas- 
sion. 

In  the  meanwhile  inquiries  concerning  Ge- 
raldi  had  been  made  at  Brussels ;  and  it  had 
been  clearly  ascertained  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  coast  intending  to  embark  with  the  first 
fair  wind  for  America ;  and  a  Brussels  gentle- 
man had  absolutely  seen  him  on  board  ship. 

This  intelligence  set  the  heart  of  Ethelind 
and  of  her  firiends  entirely  at  rest ;  and  she 
earnestly  prayed  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  self-exiled  culprit 

The  day  for  Waldemar's  return  arrived,  but 
he  came  not;  and  his  friends,  who  had  order- 
ed their  carriages  to  tlie  door,  dismissed  them 
afVer  they  had  waited  an  hour  or  two,  being 
resolved  not  to  leave  Ethelind  (though  neither 
she  nor  they  had  any  fears  remaining,)  till 
Waldemar  vf&s  actually  in  the  house. 

Ethelind,  however,  knowing  the  punctuality 
of  her  husband,  and  that  he  would  not  have 
written  if  he  had  not  been  sure  of  returning 
some  time  that  evening,  did  not  give  up  the 
hope  of  seeing  him ;  and  with  the  restless  im- 
patience of  expecting  love,  she  called  Carlo  to 
her,  and  set  off  intending  to  walk  down  the 
road  along  which  Waldemar  was  to  come. 
But  she  was  not  out  of  sight  of  the  house  when 
a  rustling  in  the  hedge  startled  her ;  and  turn- 
ing to  look  towards  the  spot,  she  thought  she 
saw,  nay,  she  was  sure  she  saw,  amidst  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  two  eyes  fixed  upon  her, 
and  that  those  eyes  were   bright  and  terrible.** 

In  one  moment  the  reality  and  extent  of  her 
danger  burst  upon  her  mind ;  but  that  convic- 
tion gave  her  the  fortitude  of  despair.  She 
screamed  not,  because  on  looking  around  her 
she  saw  no  one  was  in  sight  to  protect  and  to 
save  her ;  for  Carlo,  even  Carlo,  bad  wandered 
from  her  to  play  with  another  dog  at  a  dis- 
tance. She  called  him,  however;  but  with  a 
voice  80  changed  by  apprehension,  that  the  dog 
disre^rded  it  entirely;  and  while  turning 
round  to  retrace  her  steps  with  the  speed  of 
frenzy,  an  agile  limb  bounded  over  the  hedge, 
and  Gerald i  stood  before  her ! 

**  Ha  !'*  said  he,  seizing  her  trembling  form 
with  one  hand,  while  the  uplifted  dagger 
threatened  in  the  other,  **Je  te  retrouoe  en' 
Jin 

At  this  moment,  and  while  Ethelind  was 
vainly  stniggling  in  his  grasp,  but,  by  seizing 
the  wrist  which  neld  the  dagger,  had,  for  one 
single  instant,  perhaps,  suspended  the  stroke 
of  the  assassin ;  and  while  she  vainly  rent  the 
air  with  her  cries,  Greraldi  felt  himself  seized 
by  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  and  as  he  turned  round 
to  see  what  assailed  him.  Carlo— for  it  was  he 
who  held  him  —  let  go  bis  hold  on  the  leg,  to 

*  I  have  found  thee  again,  at  last ! 
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seize  him  by  the  throat  Geraldi  was  there- 
fore forced  to  relinquish  his  hold  on  Etheliod, 
to  defend  himself  from  the  enraged  animal; 
while  Ethelind  was  now  able  to  scream  for 
aid.  Meynell  and  the  servants,  alarmed  at 
the  sound,  came  running  immediately  from  the 
house;  and  Ethelind  new  into  the  extended 
arms  of  the  former,  before  Geraldi,  whose  dag- 
ger had  been  forced  to  some  distance  from  him 
by  the  gripe  of  the  dog,  could  tree  himself 
from  the  grasp  of  Carlo's  teeth. 

At  length,  however,  seeing  himself  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  taken*  he  made  a  vio- 
lent effort ;  and  by  giving  the  dog  a  blow  which 
stunned  him,  he  sprung  over  the  hedge.  Then, 
before  any  one  could  pursue  him,  he  nx)unted 
a  fleet  horse  which  he  had  left  in  a  neighbour- 
ing field ;  and  though  traced  for  some  miles  by 
the  track  of  blood  from  the  wound  in  his  leg, 
that  track  suddenly  ceased ;  and  no  vestige  re- 
mained of  Geraldi  and  bis  appalling  visit,  but 
the  deadly  faintness  of  Ethelind,  and  the  en- 
feebled strength  of  the  yet  scarcely  recovered 
Carlo. 

Waldemar  did  arrive  that  night  to  find  his 
adored  wife  in  a  sick-bed,  and  the  house  which 
he  left  a  paradise  become  the  scene  of  terror 
and  of  suffering.  Bat  the  very  sight  of  her 
husband  soothed  and  cured  the  affirignted  Ethe- 
lind; and  while  she  hung  in  tearful  agony 
round  the  neck  of  Waldemar,  she  said,  wiUi  all 
the  precious  confidence  of  affection,  I  know, 
I  am  sure,  m^  beloved,  that  thou  wilt  never 
leave  me  agam  !'* 

"Never,  never,  if  I  can  possibly  help  it," 
replied  Waldemar,  scarcely  yet  recovered 
from  the  shock  which  he  had  received.  "  But 
we  must  endeavour  to  remove  the  cause  of  our 
distress,  by  once  more  confining  this  relentless 
enemy ;  and  I  will  spare  no  pains  for  bis  ap- 
prehension—no^ not  if  it  costs  me  half  my  for- 
tune." 

"  My  sufferings  might  have  been  greater, 
and  may  be  so  still,"  said  Ethelind,  with  great 
tenderness.  **I  owe  Geraldi  unpayable  obli- 
gation ;  for  at  present  it  is  only  my  life  that  he 
aims  at,  and  he  might  have  attacked  a  life 
dearer  hr  than  mine — O  my  best  love,  beware 
how  you  personally  provoke  him !" 

But  no  fears  for  himself  could  deter  Walde- 
mar from  a  just  and  spirited  pursuit  of  the  as- 
sassin; who  contrived,  however,  wholly  to 
defeat  every  plan  for  his  discovery — a  circum- 
stance by  no  means  wonderful  or  difficult,  had 
they  known  the  truth. 

Ethelind,  however,  recovered  her  health  and 
tranquillity ;  and  the  idea  of  leaving  the  house 
they  now  occupied,  and  removing  to  some  dis* 
tant  province,  was  given  up,  as  fear  of  the  as- 
sassin gradually  wore  away ;  but  it  was  only 
too  ston  resumed. 

One  evening  Ethelind  and  two  other  ladies 
were  sitting  on  a  bank  in  the  garden,  behind 
which  ran  a  hedge  which  divided  it  f^om  the 
public  road ;  when  Carlo,  who  was  near  them, 
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suddenly  bounded  forward  at  hearing  a  rustling 
in  the  hedge,  and  betrayed  excessive  agitation. 

Ethelind  instantly  took  alarm;  but  seeing 
her  husband  and  the  husbands  of  her  friends 
in  sight,  she  did  not  attempt  to  fly ;  but  ascend- 
ing the  bank,  she  turned  round  to  see  what 
had  so  disturbed  Carla  And  she  immediately 
beheld  him,  after  smelling  about  the  hedge 
some  time,  spring  over  it,  and  disappear  as  she 
thought  in  a  ditch  on  the  other  side. 

In  another  instant  she  saw  a  man  in  the 
dress  of  a  peasant  flying,  but  evidently  with 
difficulty,  from  the  pursuit  of  Carla  At  this 
moment,  however,  a  ffroom,  (of  whom  Carlo 
was  very  fond,)  retummg  along  the  road  from 
the  city,  called  him  off  from  the  chase  of  what 
appeared  to  him  an  old  and  lame  peasant ;  and 
he  came  back  quietly  with  his  friend,  though 
not  without  growling  frequently,  and  looking 
back  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  run  off  again. 

As  soon  as  the  groom  was  near  enough, 
Ethelind  asked  him  wh^  he  had  called  off  the 
dog.  And  he  told  her  it  was  because  the  per- 
son he  was  attacking  was  a  poor  old  peasant, 
a  quiet  and  inoffensive  person. 

"  Are  you  sure  he  was  old  1" 

"  O  dear,  yes !  He  had  grey  hair  and  beard, 
and  stooped  very  much  in  his  walk ;  not,  in- 
deed, that  his  eyes  looked  old,  for  they  were 
the  brightest  I  ever  saw ;  and  he  looked  as  if 
he  couM  have  killed  the  dog." 

''My  good  Walheim,"  replied  Ethelind, 

have  you  forgotten  that  such  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  eyes  of  Geraldi  Duval?  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  he  was  hidden  behind 
the  hedge,  and  watching  us,  by  the  excessive 
agitation  of  Carlo,  which  ended  in  his  spring- 
ing into  the  road  in  search  of  him." 

The  groom,  struck  with  the  probability  of 
the  story,  ran  to  the  stable,  mounted  himself 
on  one  of  the*  fleetest  horses,  and  another  of 
the  servants  did  the  same,  and  arming  them- 
selves, they  went  in  pursuit  of  the  peasant 

But  they  returned;  having  not  only  found 
no  trace  of  the  fancied  peasaal  on  the  road, 
but  having  vainly  nought  a  person  of  his  de- 
scription in  the  cottages  on  their  way.  Seve- 
ral cottagers  had  remembered  to  have  seen 
such  a  one  pass  in  the  morning,  but  no  one  had 
noticed  his  re-appearance. 

Still,  as  Waldemar,  as  well  as  Ethelind  and 
their  guests,  was  «ure  the  supposed  peasant 
was  (jeraldi  lurking  near  them  unseen,  and  on 
the  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  perpetrating 
his  bloody  design,  it  was  judged  proper  for 
them  to  remove  immediately  to  anotuer  abode, 
and  as  secretly  as  possible. 

Alas!  had  they  needed  proof  that  Geraldi, 
like  a  spirit  of  evil,  haunted  their  path,  it  was 
aflS)rded  them  only  too  palpably  the  next  day ; 
for  Carlo  staggered  into  the  room  where  Ethe- 
lind sat,  surrounded  by  her  children,  and,  crawl- 
mg  to  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  laid  his  bead  on 
her  gown  and  died. 

I  may  truly  say,  that  bitter  was  the  grief 
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whicli  this  event  occasioned  the  affectionate 
family  of  Waldemar. 

The  children  wept  over  the  dead  body  of 
Carlo,  "  refusing  to  be  comforted and  Ethe- 
lind,  in  whose  mind  Carlo  was  associated  with 
the  image  of  parents  ever  loved  and  ever  la- 
mented, and  who  considered  the  poor  dog  not 
only  as  a  faithlnl  friend,  and  the  preserver  of 
her  life,  but  as  a  constant  memorial  of  her  pa- 
rents* anxions  care,  and  as  a  sacred  deposit 
which  they  had  left  to  her  tenderness,  was 
overwhelmed  at  the  moment  with  feelings 
which  she  could  not  express;  but  which,  how- 
ever, in  the  warm  affectionate  nature  of  her 
husband,  met  with  alleviating  sympathy. 

But  Waldemar  soon  ceas^  to  yield  to  the 
enervating  influence  of  even  well-founded  re- 
gret ;  for  It  was  soon  known,  beyond  the  power 
of  doubt,  that  Carlo  had  been  poimned;  and 
on  interrogating  the  groom  mentioned  before, 
he  said  he  saw  Carlo  very  busy  in  the  ditch 
out  of  which  he  had  seen  the  supposed  peasant 
come,  and  that  on  going  up  to  examine  what 
he  was  doing,  he  found  him  greedily  devour- 
ing a  large  piece  of  meat,  from  which  he  could 
not  disengage  his  hold ;  and  from  that  moment 
Carlo  had  evidently  sickened. 

It  could  not  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  Cre- 
raldi  had  deposited  the  meat  there,  in  order  to 
deprive  Ethelind  of  her  powerful  and  attached 
defender ;  and  it  was  also  evident  that  the  as- 
sassin, though  unseen,  was  hanging  over  his 
innocent  and  devoted  prey.  Well,  then,  re- 
moval was  indeed  necessary,  and  their  plans 
were  immediately  formed. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  whether  it 
would  be  best  for  Waldemar  and  Ethelind  to 
leave  their  present  habitation  in  the  night  or 
in  the  day.  However,  as  Ethelind  declared 
that  she  would  not  go  unless  her  children  and 
Madame  Steinheim  went  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  necessary,  she  thought,  for  the  sake  of  the 
former,  that  they  should  always  set  off  at  day- 
break, and  stop  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.  It  was 
also  judged  ri^ht,  that  the  servants  should  re- 
main behind,  one  nurse-maid  and  Maurice 
alone  excepted,  till  the  travellers  had  fixed  on 
their  future  residence. 

So  appalling  was  the  consciousness,  that 
they  were  hunted  from  their  happy  and  pre- 
sent beautiful  abode,  bv  the  demoniac  ven- 

feance  of  oiie  wretched  man,  that  even  the 
rm  nerves  of  Waldemar  were  shaken  by  it 
But  it  was  necessary  that  both  he  and  Ethe- 
lind should  avoid  gloomy  retrospects  and  gloomy 
foreboding,  in  order  not  to  cloud  over  the  inno- 
cent gaiety  of  their  children,  and  deprive  child- 
hood, that  season  so  distinguished  by  length- 
ened smiles  and  transient  sorrows,  of  its  pro- 
verbial brilliance  and  exemption  from  pain  — 
exemption  from  all  tears,  but  **  the  tear  forgot 
as  soon  as  shed.** 

They  began  their  journey  at  day-break  in  a 
f^ne  September  morning,  and  they  directed 
their  course  towards  Hamburg,  meaning  to 


live  there  while  fresh  search  was  making  for 
Geraldi,  for  the  convenience  of  sailing  for  Eng- 
land, should  fear  compel  them  to  leave  their 
country.  They  travelled  in  two  carriages; 
the  first  carriage  containing  Waldemar,  Ethe- 
lind, Madame  Steinheim,  and  two  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  latter,  Maurice,  the  nurae-maid, 
and  the  other  children. 

Their  first  day*s  journey  was  as  pleasant  as 
a  journey,  undertaken  from  such  a  cause,  coM 
be;  and  the  pensive  parents occaaioDally  cmoffbt 
somewhat  of  the  hilarity  of  their  children;  out 
they  were  usually  watching  every  passenger 
on  the  road,  and  looking  eagerly  and  anxiously 
into  every  vehicle  they  nasoed.  Onceahorse> 
man  passed  them  at  full-speed,  having  pre- 
viously, one  of  the  children  said,  looked  into 
the  carria^^e ;  but  at  this  moment,  Waldemar 
and  Ethelind  were  occupied  in  examining  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  bovs  which  a  thorn  had  pen- 
etrated ;  and  the  child  who  had  seen  this  man 
look  into  the  carriage,  had  scarcely  said, — 
**  Look,  mamma  !*'  when  the  horseman  had 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  and  was  out  of  siffht; 
nor  could  the  child  give  any  description  of  him, 
which  could  at  all  warrant  them  to  suspect 
that  the  man,  who  was  now  so  rapidly  disap- 
pearing before  them,  was  GeraldL 

Having  reached  a  small  town  just  as  the 
day  clos^  in,  they  resolved  to  rest  there  that 
night ;  and  as  the  evening  was  very  fine,  and 
poor  Madame  Steinheim  had  not  had  her  ac- 
customed exercise  during  the  day,  Ethelind 
led  her  into  the  ^rden  of  the  inn,  when  she 
had  seen  her  children  in  bed.  This  garden 
joined  a  public  garden,  which  that  night  was 
lighted  up  for  some  particular  occasion,  while 
jollity  and  music  sounded  from  booths  and 
stages  erected  along  the  walks. 

The  pauvre  maman  gazed  with  unconscious 
fatuity  on  the  lights  before  her.  But  Ethelind, 
as  she  opened  a  little  gate  which  led  to  the 
public  garden,  contemplated  it  with  some  ad- 
miration, and  felt  impatient  for  Waldemar, 
who  had  promised  to  follow  her,  to  come  and 
admire  it  with  her.  But  no  sooner  did  her 
poor  charge  hear  a  female  voice  sing  one  of 
Mina*s  songs  from  a  booth  at  a  little  distance, 
than  her  dull  countenance  lighted  up  with 
pleasurable  emotion ;  and  exclaiming,  £cou- 
tez !  voild  Mina  qui  chante  she  drew 
Ethelind  forward  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  proceeded ;  and  Ethelind,  though  averse 
to  enter  the  public  garden,  could  not  bear  to 
deny  this  afflicted  being  the  only  enjoyment 
now  left  her. 

Still  she  felt  verv  reluctant  to  go  on ;  and 
at  last  she  contrived  to  make  her  restless  com- 
panion stop  before  they  reached  the  illuminated 
walks.  On  the  side  of  Ethelind  was  a  thick 
row  of  trees,  in  which  shone  a  few  scattered 
lamps ;  but  they  shed  no  light  except  on  the 
object  or  objects  immediately  under  them ;  — 


*  Listen !  Mina  is  singing. 
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therefore  Ethelind  was  conscious  that  she  and 
her  companion  might  escape  observation ;  and, 
like  her  poor  friend,  she,  too,  listened  with 
pleased  attention  to  the  music,  till  she  even 
forgot  to  watch  for  her  husband's  appearance. 
But  her  attention  was  soon  directed  from  the 
music,  to  a  rustling  sound  behind  the  trees 
near  her;  and  even  her  companion  heard  it 
also,  and  clung  closer  to  her. 

Ethelind  turned  towards  the  sound  —  her 
companion  did  the  same ;  and  in  dress,  in  look, 
and  in  expression,  like  what  be  was  in  former 
days,  (save  that  the  boy  was  grown  into  the 
man,)  Geraldi  stood  again  before  her,  with  his 
hand  uplifted  to  strike  her  to  the  heart 

"  TienaT  burst  from  his  quivering  lip;  and 
the  stroke  of  death  would  have  immediately 
followed,  had  not  the  helpless  being  whom  he 
had  deprived  of  a  daughter,  and  of  reason,  re- 
cognised the  murderer  of  that  daughter ;  and 
throwing  herself  before  the  powerless  Ethe- 
lind, exclaimed,  in  the  shrill  tone  of  frenzied 
sfTony,  as  she  had  done  at  Brussels,  Mina ! 
Ohy  Mina!  ma  clUre  enfant!  ma  chire  en- 
fant 

Her  wild  eye,  her  wan  and  sunk  cheek,  her 
meagre  trembling  form,  and  the  consciousness 
that  the  sad  change  was  owin^  to  him — for  he 
had  heard  the  stor^  of  her  miseries  —  palsied 
the  arm  even  of  this  determined  ruffian.  The 
dagger  dropped  from  his  unnerved  hand ;  and 
disengaging  himself  from  the  cold  and  clammy 
grasp  of  Uie  attenuated  fingers  which  had 
seized  him,  he  took  up  the  d^ger  again,  and 
hastily  disappeared  along  an  unlightid  walk; 
while  Ethelind  stood  confounded,  motionless, 
and  nearly  as  wild  as  her  agitated  companion. 
But  she  was  onl^  too  painfully  recalled  to  re- 
collection; the  innocent  victim  of  a  ruffian's 
violence  lay  motionless  before  her  on  the 
ground,  and  Ethelind  feared  that  the  dagger 
bad  pierced  her  broken  heart — feared  that  the 
mother  as  well  as  the  daughter  had  been  doom- 
ed to  save  her  life  by  the  loss  of  her  own. 

But  as  she  knelt  beside  her,  and  examined 
her  clothes,  she  saw  that  no  wound  had  been 
given,  for  they  were  unstained  with  blood ;  and 
when  Waldemar  and  Maurice  approached,  they 
found  Ethelind  trying  to  restore  that  anima- 
tion, of  which  terror,  she  fondly  thought,  bad 
alone  deprived  the  pale  object  before  her.  But 
Waldemar  and  Maurice,  while  they  gazed 
with  agitated  wonder,  suspected  that  the  poor 
sufferer  was  really  dead ;  and  they  were  right 
— the  spirit  was  gone  for  ever ;  sudden  terror, 
and  anguish  at  the  sifht  of  her  child's  de- 
stroyer, had  snapped  the  thread  of  life ;  and 
Ethel ind's  anxious  endeavours  were  bestowed 
in  vain. 

**My  dearest  love,**  said  Waldemar,  *Met 
as  remove  this  unconscious  being  into  the 
house,  and  there  we  will  take  every  means  to 
restore  her." 


♦  My  dear  child ! — my  dear  child ! 


"Ay,  ay!  do,"  replied  Ethelind,  in  a  tone 
that  filled  them  with  alarm ;  '*ay,  ay  I  he  may 
return  and  that  would  destroy  us  both." 

♦*  Who  may  return!"  said  Waldemar,  trem- 
bling, and  forced  to  give  Maurice  the  entire 
charge  of  the  body. 

Geraldi !  He  has  been  here,  and  she  knew 
him ;  she  spoke  to  him ;  she  awed  and  terrified 
him,  and  so  she  saved  my  life !" 

All  this  was  uttered  with  a  voice  too  loud,  a 
gesture  too  violent,  and  an  eye  too  wild,  to  de- 
note aught  but  temporary  derangement  in  the 
usually  gentle  Ethelind.  And  as  Waldemar 
led  her  into  the  house,  he  feared  that  though 
her  life  was  again  saved,  her  reason  might  be 
destroyed  for  ever. 

But  as  soon  as  the  body  of  her  friend  was 
laid  on  a  bed,  and  means  of  restoring  her  were 
used,  Ethelind  busied  herself  so  eagerly  in  su- 
perintending the  operations,  giving  her  own 
aid  occasionally,  that  Waldemar's  mind  was  a 
little  relieved ;  though  he  was  terrified  at  the 
probable  result,  when  she  should  find  that  the 
sorely  visited  parent  lived  no  longer. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  conviction  of  this 
fatal  truth  forced  itself  on  her  mind ;  and  burst- 
ing into  an  agony  of  grief,  she  threw  herself  ^ 
on  the  bed  beside  her,  and  bathed  her  uncon-  ^ 
scious  face  with  her  tears.  Thank  heaven  I"' 
exclaimed  Waldemar,  as  he  saw  this  salutary 
emotion ;  and  wishing  to  increase  it,  he  said, 
"Poor  child  of  suflfering!  and  thy  life,  too,  has 
been  the  victim  of  this  wretched  man;  but  now 
he  has  been  merciful ;  for,  having  deprived  thee 
of  all  that  made  life  valuable,  for  thee  to  die  was 
indeed  a  blessing.  Imbecile  and  joyless  as 
thou  wert,  and  rayless  as  thy  mind  was,  I  shall 
miss  thee,  dear  insensible  being !  and  so  will 
my  pocrr  Ethelind.  And  oh  !  though  I  rejoice 
in  thy  deliverance  from  suflfering,!  grieve  to 
think  that  I  cannot  by  attentions,  however  un- 
consciously received  by  thee,  show  my  sense 
of  the  obligation  I  owe  thee  for  havincr  bee» 
the  means  of  saving  my  Ethelind's  life.^' 

As  he  uttered  these  words  (which  bad  the 
desired  eflTect,  and  caused  Ethelind's  tears  to 
flow  with  redoubled  violence,)  he  lay  down  by 
the  side  of  Ethelind ;  and  as  he  pressed  his 
cheek  to  hers,  she  felt  that  she  did  not  wee^ 
alone.  But  soon  after  she  exclaimed  with  al- 
most frightful  vehemence,  "  And  shall  I  never 
see  her  smile  on  me  again  !  and  hear  her  ex- 
claim, MinOf  cMre  Mina!  Shall  I  never 
again  have  the  dear  consciousness  that  my  pre- 
sence gave  life  and  animation  and  happiness 
to  an  otherwise  senseless,  unconscious  and 
wretched  being!"  So  forcibly  did  Ethelind 
evince  the  truth  of  that  well-known  observa- 
tion—that the  strongest  attachments  spring 
from  a  conviction  of  the  services. we  render^ 
rather  than  that  of  the  services  we  receive. 

"But  what  then,  dearest  Ethelind*  have 
you  not  now  a  much  dearer  consciousness  ^ 
that  of  the  poor  suflTerer's  being  entered  on  a 
happier  stage  of  existence,  and  re-united  to  th«t  I 
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child  she  had  lost  ?  Or,  if  that  be  not  sufficient 
consolation  for  your  sick  heart,  do  you  not  be- 
lieve, that  if  the  pauvre  maman  could  have 
bad  one  hour  of  reason  restored  to  her,  she 
would  have  chosen  the  very  death  she  met 
with ;  since  that  death  saved  your  life,  and  re- 
paid the  debt  she  owed  you  for  long,  long  years 
of  ceaseless  and  watchful  affection  1  Did  ever 
child  do  her  duty  by  a  helpless  parent,  better 
than  you  have  done  by  a  being  whose  claims 
on  you  scarcely  any  heart  but  yours  would 
have  acknowledged  ?  and  is  it  not  soothing  to 
you  to  feel  that  the  Almighty,  as  if  in  testi- 
mony that  your  pious  care  of  this  afflicted  in- 
nocent has  been  an  acceptable  offering  to  him, 
graciously  permitted  the  object  of  your  kind- 
ness to  reward  it  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner T 

Ethelind,  whom  the  tender  persuasions  of 
her  husband  soothed  into  calmness  even  in 
spite  of  herself,  did  not  answer,  not  only  lest 
she  should  interrupt  the  sooth  ings  dear  to  her 
heart,  but  also  because  she  was  afraid  that,  if 
she  owned  herself  consoled,  she  should  be  re- 
quired to  leave  the  chamber  of  death ;  and 
there  she  was  resolved  to  watch  all  night 

But  Waldemar  now  thought  it  time  for  her 
to  retire  to  rest,  afler  the  double  shock  which 
she  |iad  undergone;  he  therefore  proposed  to 
her  to  go  to  bed  in  the  very  next  room,  while 
he  watched  all  night  by  the  body ;  and  afler 
some  difficultv  he  succeeded  in  prevailing  on 
her  to  oblige  iiim.  Nor  was  it  long  before  his 
agitated  wife  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  lost  in 
salutary  forgetfulness  the  sense  of  present 
grief,  and  future  danger. 

Not  80  salutary  was  the  night  of  Waldemar ; 
his  hours  of  watchfulness  were  hours  of  misery 
also ;  and  while  he  stole  with  noiseless  step 
from  the  bed  of  slumber  to  the  bed  of  death — 
while  he  ^zed  on  the  flushed  and  glowin? 
cheek  of  his  wife,  and  then  on  the  pale  and 
cold  cheek  of  her  now  happy  charge — he  could 
not  forget  that  but  for  the  unconscious  inter- 
ference of  the  senseless  frame  before  him,  that 
face  of  livincr  loveliness  would  now  have  been 
pale  and  cold  as  hers.  He  could  not  forget 
that  his  adored  Ethelind  was  still  exposed 
to  a  recurrence  of  that  danger ;  and  that  the 
angel  of  death,  hidden,  as  it  were,  in  the  shape 
of  an  earthly  demon,  was,  though  invisible, 
hovering  over  her  path,  and  ready,  when  least 
expected,  to  seize  and  destroy  her. 

But  what  was  to  be  done?  and  where,  at  that 
moment,  was  Geraldi? — and  while  he  asked 
himself  these  questions,  he  was  painfully  im- 
patient for  the  return  of  day,  because  he  knew 
that  Maurice  and  two  of  the  ostlers  had  been 
out  all  night  in  pursuit  of  Geraldi,  as  the  ost- 
lers had  seen  a  man  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion r  of  Geraldi  mount  a  horse  at  the  door  of 
the  public  garden,  and  gallop  off  at  full  speed 
along  the  road  on  which  our  travellers  were  to 
jbave  gone  in  the  morning. 
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But  when  mominp  came  and  Waldemar  in- 
quired for  Maurice,  he  found  that  though  they 
had  certainly  tracked  Geraldi  all  the  way  they 
went,  (as  some  passengers  told  them  they  had 
seen  such  a  man,)  the  speed  of  their  horses 
was  so  inferior  to  the  speed  of  his,  that  they 
were  forced  to  give  up  the  pursuit  and  return. 

This  information  perplexed  Waldemar,  as  it 
made  him  think  it  imprudent  to  direct  their 
course  to  that  side  of  Germany  towards  which 
Geraldi  had  directed  his;  especially  after  he 
had  put  some  questions  to  the  nurse-maid,  and 
received  her  answers.  This  woman  had  stood 
by  the  kitchen-fire,  after  the  children  were  in 
bed,  and  till  their  mother  had  left  them  to  lead 
the  pauvre  maman  into  the  garden ;  and  she 
remembered  to  have  seen  a  tall  dark-looking 
man,  with  singularly  bright  eyes,  lounging 
against  the  door-stall;  while  she  asked  the 
landlord  if  the  roads  to  Hamburg  were  ^ood  or 
bad,  as  they  were  going  thither,  and  she  dis- 
liked the  idea  of  the  ioumey.  She  also  remem- 
bered that,  as  soon  she  had  said  this,  the  roan 
went  out  at  the  front  door  of  the  kitchen ;  and 
then  it  was  as  he  passed,  that  she  saw  his  face 
and  his  singularly  bright  eyes,  and  asked  the 
landlord  who  he  was.  He  assured  her  he  did 
not  know;  that  he  was  not  at  their  inn,  but 
that  his  horse  and  he  had  put  up  at  the  house 
next  him,  where  there  was  a  public  garden, 
and  that  there  were  very  fine  doings  there 
that  evening,  which  he  probably  bad  come  to 
see. 

From  this  account  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  this  man  was  Geraldi^  and  that  he  had 
learnt  their  route  from  this  prating  woman. 
Waldemar  consequently  determined  to  go  a 
direct  contrary  wa^  to  what  he  first  intended, 
and  ^o  into  Bohemia ;  for,  as  Geraldi  probably 
imagined  they  were  going  to  Hamburg  with  a 
view  of  embarking  for  some  other  coantry,  it 
was  more  likely,  when  he  found  they  did  not 
come  to,  Hamburg,  that  he  should  suppose 
them  gone  to  a  seaport,  than  that  the^  had 
gone  further  into  the  heart  of  the  continent; 
and  Ethelind,  who  was  quite  satisfied  if  she 
did  not  go  along  the  road  where  Geraldi  had 
been  seen,  was  willing  to  abide  by  her  hus- 
band^s  determination.  She  was  not  so  willing 
to  leave  the  body  of  her  friend  behind,  but  was 
forced  to  yield  to  unavoidable  necessity.  She 
had,  however,  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
attending  the  manes  said  for  her  soul,  and  of 
following  her  to  her  humble  graye,  with  her 
husband,  her  children,  and  her  seryanta.  Nor 
was  Waldemar  slow  to  promise  that  a  tomb- 
stone should  be  put  up telling  her  name,  age, 
and  place  of  abode;  and  b\bo  informing  Uie 
curious  and  sentimental  traveller,  that  there  a 
sufferer  had  found  a  place  of  rest 

Ethelind  was  therefore  grateful  and  satis- 
fied; and  recovering  the  usual  devout  and 
Christian  tone  of  her  feelings,  she  joined  with 
Waldemar  in  considering  the  death  of  Madame 
Steinheim  as  a  mercy;  and  prepared,  after 
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four  days*  residence  at  the  inn,  to  set  off  for 
Bohemia. 

The  weather  was  fine,  the  roads  consequent- 
ly better  than  asual ;  and  even  earlier  than 
they  expected,  our  travellers  reached  Bohe- 
mia ;  nor  did  they  meet  with  any  alarm  on  the 
road,  except  whenever  a  horse  passed  them  at 
full  speed ;  and  then  they  alwaya  expected  to 
behold  the  dreaded  form  and  the  bright  and 
terrible  eyes  of  GeraldL 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Waldemar  had 
visited  Bohemia,  and  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country ;  consequently  he  was  at  no 
loss  where  to  seek  a  residence;  and  finding 
that  a  sort  of  castle,  with  a  moat  and  a  draw- 
bridge, (which  he  used  to  admire)  was  to  be 
let  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  he  took  it  im- 
mediately. 

Those  who  had  known  Waldemar  when  he 
visited  that  neighbourhood  before,  were  rather 
shocked  at  the  change  which  they  beheld  in 
him ;  for  constant  anxiety  lest  his  beloved  wife 
should  still  be  the  victim  of  her  relentless  foe, 
had  wholly  altered  his  once  bright  and  sunny 
countenance,  and  had  imprinted  on  his  manly 
brow  the  premature  lines  of  affe.  Ethelind, 
too,  lovely  as  she  was,  had  a  look  of  care  and 
melancholy  unnatural  to  her  style  of  features ; 
and  her  heavy  eyelid  and  absent  eye  often 
showed,  not  as  Marmontel  says,  that  **  Vamour 
avoit  passe  par  Id^^ —  for  her  lovb  had  been  a 
happy  one ;  but  that  anxiety  and  sorrow  had 
sojourned  with  her,  and  left  sad  traces  of  their 
destructive  visit 

The  children,  however,  were  florid  with  the 
untamed  vivacity  of  childhood,  and  bright  with 
health  and  hope;*  still,  even  they,  at  times, 
were  saddened  by  the  restraints  imposed  on 
them ;  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  of 
their  own  domains,  unless  accompanied  by 
Maurice,  as  well  as  another  servant,  and  a 
large  bull-dog,  which  had  replaced  poor  Carlo; 
and  even  in  their  own  grounds  they  were  re- 
stricted to  certain  walks,  where  there  were  no 
trees  to  assist  concealment ;  for  Ethelind,  who 
thought  Geraldi*8  hatred  was  probably  an  in- 
creasing passion,  was  afraid  that  he  might  now 
wish  to  wound  her  in  her  most  vulnerable  part 
—  through  the  bosom  of  her  husband  or  her 
children. 

Waldemar  hesitated  some  time  whether  to 
make  known  the  reason  of  his  removal  into 
Bohemia,  or  not ;  but  at  length  he  resolved  to 
tell  his  sad  and  peculiar  story.  Every  one  loves 
to  be  an  object  of  interest ;  and  though  we  all 
admit  that  to  be  objects  of  pity  implies  a 
species  of  inferiority,  still,  who  has  not  a 
strange  sort  of  satisfaction  in  describing  the 
pains  and  dangers  of  sickness,  and  the  suffer- 
mgs  of  the  nerves  of  the  heart?  and  who  does 
not  feel  the  auditor  endeared  to  them,  who  has 
listened  to  such  details  with  persevering  atten- 
tion, and  patient  sympathy  ? 

But  Waldemar  was  governed  in  the  dis- 
closure which  he  meditated,  not  only  by  this 


common  though  contradictory  law  of  our  na- 
ture; he  thought  that  the  more  widely  his 
wife*s  cruel  persecution  and  injuries  were 
known,  the  more  likely  he  should  be  to  entrap 
the  author  of  them;  and  that  all  Bohemia 
would  make  common  cause  with  him,  should 
this  terrible  being  ever  be  seen  within  its  con- 
fines. Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  bis  expecta- 
tion of  exciting  by  his  narrative  the  deepest 
interest  and  the  tenderest  compassion ;  for  the 
most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  his  castle  was  situated,  offered 
him  every  assistance  in  their  power ;  and  per- 
sons having  authority  promised  to  keep  a  very 
careful  watch  on  all  strangers  who  sought  in- 
gress into  the  towns  nearest  them. 

Waldemar,  however,  was  not  aware  of  the 
evil  springing  out  of  this  expected  good,  like 
the  weed  growing  near  the  flower;  for  the 
knowledge  of  his  painful  situation  induced 
many  from  kind,  many  from  interested,  and 
some  from  sinister  motives,  to  send  him  real  or 
supposed  intelligence,  of  Geraldi ;  and  to  entail 
on  him  therebjr  the  expense  not  only  of  paying 
agents  for  eoinjB^  in  pursuit  of  the  villain  ac- 
cording to  uie  information  given,  but  also  to 
reward  his  often  mistaken  informants  for  their 
real  or  pretended  good-will ;  an  expense  that 
in  time  became  ruinous,  and  created  an  anxie- 
ty for  the  future  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
which  was  scarcely  counterlialanced  by  the 
soothing  consciousness  that,  though  months 
had  elapsed  since  they  left  their  house,  near 
Ghent,  and  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  Bohemia, 
no  proof  that  their  steps  Mfere  still  haunted  by 
Geraldi  (except  the  melancholy  event  at  the 
inn  on  the  road,)  had  during  those  months  agi- 
tated their  minds,  and  disturbed  the  quiet  of 
their  domestic  enjoyments. 

It  was  now  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the 
genial  brightness  of  the  weather  seemed  to 
have  a  cheermg  and  revivifying  effect  on  the 
health  and  the  minds  of  Waldemar  and  Ethe- 
lind. It  appeared  to  strengthen  the  former,  not 
to  shrink  from  the  necessity  which  seemed  im- 
pending over  him  of  curtailing  his  expenses, 
dismissing  part  of  his  household,  together  with 
his  son*s  tutor  and  the  governess  to  his  daugh- 
ters, whom  they  had  lately  added  to  their  estab- 
lishment; and,  united  with  those  months  of 
freedom  from  alarm,  it  had  so  renovated  the 
weakened  frame  of  Ethelind  as  to  encourage 
her  to  undertake  once  more  the  sole  instruc- 
tion of  her  girls. 

During  this  season  of  unexpected  and  blL 
ful  security,  Wakiemar  received  a  letter  from 
a  town  about  fifty  miles  off,  telling  him  that  a 
man  answering  the  description  of  Geraldi  was 
then  Ijring  apparently  on  his  death-bed  at  a 
small  inn  in  that  place,  and  advising  him  to 
come  himself,  or  send  one  competent  to  decide 
whether  the  invalid  in  question  was  the  culprit, 
or  not ;  and  the  letter  was  signed  by  the  ma 
gistrate  of  the  village.  ■ 

It  was  impossible  for  Waldemar  to  disregard  I 
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this  intelligence,  ms  it  was  of  the  atmoet  con- 
sequence to  him  to  ateertain  the  death  of  6e- 
raldi,  should  the  invalid  prove  to  be  him ;  and 
if  he  was  not  dying,  and  the  information  was 
correct,  it  was  of  equal  consequence  to  him  to 
secure  his  person  while  living. 

His  son's  tutor  had  never  seen  Geraldi,  con- 
sequently he  could  not  go ;  and  he  could  not 
send  Maurice  with  the  approbation  of  his  own 
heart,  because  he  was  far  from  young,  was  just 
then  very  unwell,  and  not  able  to  undertake 
with  safety  or  comfort  a  journey  of  fifly  miles. 
Therefore,  though  Ethelind  gave  an  unwilling 
consent,  Waldemar  set  on  himself  for  the 
town  in  question.  Before  he  went,  however, 
he  had  a  private  conference  with  Maurice; 
who  promised  to  sleep  not  only  on  the  same 
floor  with  his  mistress,  but  in  a  room  that  open- 
ed into  the  dressing-room  belonging  to  her 
chamber;  he  also  promised  to  see  &e  draw- 
bridge was  drawn  up  all  day,  as  well  as  night 
Then  with  a  feeling  of  tolerable  security,  Wal- 
demar threw  himself  into  his  chaise  and  de- 
parted. 

But  when  he  was  twenty  miles  on  his  jour- 
nev  his  security  vanished,  and  he  could  hardly 
help  returning  to  guard  in  person  his  perhaps 
endangered  treasure ;  for  he  met  a  man  on  the 
road,  who,  though  he  put  his  horse  into  full 
speed  as  he  pas^,  and  drew  his  hat  over  his 
face,  had,  in  his  opinion,  the  air  and  the  eyes 
of  GeraldL 

However,  he  recollected  the  power  of  ner- 
vous prepossession;  and  being  determined  to 
conquer  his,  he  resolved  to  pursue  his  journey. 
He  did  not  reach  the  place  of  his  destination 
till  the  next  day  at  noon ;  and  what  words  can 
paint  his  agony  and  disappointment,  when  on 
mquiring  for  the  person  who  wrote  to  him,  and 
the  inn  to  which  he  was  directed,  he  found 
there  was  no  such  person,  and  no  such  inn ! 
The  wretched  truth  at  once  burst  upon  his 
mind  —  that  he  had  been  decoyed  away  from 
home  by  Geraldi,  on  purpose  that  during  bis 
absence  he  might  find  an  opportunity  of  wreak- 
ing his  vengeance  on  Ethelind.  Immediately, 
therefore,  he  set  oflT  on  his  return  home,  as  fast 
as  four  horses  could  bear  him,  in  a  state  of 
mind  wretched  and  hopeless. 

The  enforced  and  unusual  absence  of  her 
husband  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  trial  to  the 
apprehensive  Ethelind;  but  Waldemar  was 
scarcely  gone  when  she  found  that  a  new  one 
awaited  her.  Her  youngest  child,  a  boy  of  about 
six  years  old,  was  seized  with  a  feverish  com- 

Elaint ;  at  midnight,  Ethelind,  who  had  taken 
er  station  for  the  whole  night  at  the  bed-side 
of  this  beloved  object,  was  convinced  that,  if 
he  was  not  better  in  an  hour  or  two,  she  must 
send  to  the  next  town  for  immediate  assistance. 
Towards  one  o'clock  in  the  morning^,  however, 
he  fell  alseep ;  but  not  till  Ethelind,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  pathetic  complaints  of  the  heat 
of  the  room,  had  unfastened  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  thrown  it  up  as  high  as  it  would  go. 


Ethelind  watched  some  time  in  sleepless 
anxiety  beside  the  bed  of  her  restless  though 
slumbering  charge;  but,  worn  with  anxiety, 
and  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  she 
at  length  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and  soon 
forgot  her  cares  and  her  dangers ;  but  it  was 
to  wake  to  them  again  only  too  soon.  For, 
suddenly  starting  up,  at,  as  she  thought,  a 
noise  in  the  room,  she  beheld  Greraldi  hanging 
over  her ;  while  those  bright  and  terrible  eyes 
gazed  malignantly  upon  her,  and  his  right  hand 
seemed  feeling  for  a  dagger  in  his  bosom. 

**  Thou  art  awake  at  last !"  said  Geraldi,  in 
a  deep  and  subdued  tone,  as  if  fearful  of  being 
overheard  ;  ^  but  be  silent,  or  I  will  ijistantly 
kin  thy  child."  And  Ethelind,  conscious  that  he 
was  likely  to  keep  his  word,  did  nothing  but 
lifl  her  clasped  hands  to  heaven  in  silent  sup- 
plication, and  look  on  him  with  an  expression 
calculated  to  move  the  most  obdurate  heart. 

But  he  had  raised  the  murderous  dagger 
against  her  life,  when  the  little  Ernest  awoke; 
and  seeing  a  strange  man  in  the  room,  and 
having  his  head  previously  filled  with  the  idea 
of  Geraldi,  he  uttered,  with  a  piercing  shriek, 
the  name  of  the  wicked  Geraldi,  and  begged 
him  most  piteously  not  to  kill  his  mamma. 

Instantly  Geraldi,  maddened  and  alarmed  at 
the  wild  vociferations  of  the  child,  and  the 
name  of  the  wicked  Geraldi,  flew  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  and  seizing  the  poor  boy  by 
the  hair  with  his  left  hand,  lifted  up  his  dag- 
ger to  strike  him  with  the  right 

But  Ethelind,  with  all  her  power,  seized  and 
hung  on  that  right  arm ;  and,  nerved  by  her 
maternal  afiection,  the  ruffian  struggled  in  her 
grasp  for  a  moment  in  vain.  But  Uiat  moment 
was  sufficient  Maurice,  ill  as  he  was,  had  re- 
solved to  watch  all  night,  as  the  dogs  had  bark- 
ed, and  he  thought  ne  had  heard  a  strange 
splashing  in  the  river.  He  therefore  heard 
the  screams  of  the  child,  and  his  repetition  of 
the  words,  wicked  Geraldi,"  and  concluding 
that,  whether  Geraldi  was  really  there,  or  that 
the  child  was  delirious,  his  presence  would  be 
cheering  to  the  anxious  mother,  he  softly  un- 
barred Uie  door,  and  reached  the  inner  apart- 
ment just  as  the  now  exhausted  Ethelind,  ut- 
tering a  faint  cry  for  mercy,  had  nearly  relin- 
quished her  hold  on  the  arm  of  the  assassin. 

At  that  sight  Maurice  forgot  his  illness  and 
forgot  his  age;  and  stealing  behind  Geraldi, 
and  seizing  his  hand  with  his  still  athletic 
arm,  he  wrenched  the  dagger  from  him,  and 
grasping  him  by  the  collar  of  his  vest,  he  threw 
him,  (not  on  the  bed,  as  he  hoped  he  should 
do,  but)  with  great  and  stunning  force  against 
the  opposite  wall  next  to  the  window.  Ge- 
raldi, being  thus  disarmed,  and  conscious  of 
the  great  strength  of  his  adversary,  sprung  out 
of  the  window  with  the  agility  peculiar  to  him, 
and  mounting  his  horse  which  was  grazing 
underneath,  he  swam  it  across  the  moat  as  he 
had  done  before,  and  having  reached  the  oppo- 
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site  bank  in  safety,  was  out  of  sight  ere  any 
one  could  hasten  in  pursuit  of  him. 

But  Ethelind  was  neither  conscious  of  her 
own  escape,  nor  to  the  disappearance  of  Ge- 
raldi.  She  was  alive  only  to  the  danger  of 
her  child,  who  lay  in  her  arms,  in  all  the  af- 
fecting struggles  of  a  violent  convulsion. 

Maurice,  meanwhile,  was  carefully  fasten- 
ing down  the  wifldow  again,  lest  Geraldi  should 
re-arm  himself  again,  and  return ;  and  then  he 
endeavoured  to  assist  the  wretched  mother  to 
restore  the  child. 

Nor  were  their  efforts  unsuccessful.  The 
poor  boy*s  struggles  gradually  subsided;  and 
at  lens^th  opening  his  eyes,  and  looking  wildly 
around,  he  asked,  in  an  inaudible  voice, "  where 
the  bad  man  was  Then  seeing  no  one  but 
Maurice  and  his  mother,  he  sobbed  out, — 
**  Ernest  and  mamma  are  safe  now  and  fell 
back  exhausted  in  a  calm  sleep  on  the  bosom 
of  Ethelind ;  who,  lying  down  with  him  in  her 
arms,  and  feeling  safe  under  the  guardianship 
of  Maurice,  and  the  protection  of  that  unseen 
guardian  whose  mercy  she  felt  and  whose  good- 
ness she  acknowledged,  she,  too,  yielded  to 
the  approaches  of  sleep.  And  Maurice,  who 
watched  over  them  till  it  was  bright  day-light, 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  both  the  mother 
and  the  son  locked  in  a  refreshing  slumber. 

Waldemar,  in  the  meanwhile,  who  had  tra- 
velled all  night,  was  hastening  home  in  anxious 
suspense  almost  too  powerful  for  his  reason ; 
and  his  powers  of  utterance  were  quite  sus- 
pended, when  h^  rang  at  the  gates  of  the  park, 
and  no  servant  came  to  open  them.  Nor,  when 
he  stopped  at  the  gate  of  his  house,  did  he  be- 
hold any  signs  of  anxious  expectation  or  eager 
welcome,  and  his  heart  died  within  him  — for 
he  knew  that  he  had  been  led  from  home  by  a 
false  pretence ;  and  he  now  more  than  suspect- 
ed that  he  had  met  Geraldi  on  the  road ! 

"It  looks  —  it  M,"  said  he,  "no  doubt  the 
abode  of  death  and  desolation — and  the  bloody 
deed  is  accomplished  !** 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  post-boys  dis- 
mounted, and  opened  the  carriage  door;  and 
Waldemar,  fancying  himself  firm  when  he 
was  only  desperate,  staggered  into  the  hall  of 
entrance;  when  suddenly  at  an  opposite  door 
appeared  Ethelind  and  three  of  his  children, 
flying  on  the  wings  of  affectionate  transport  to 
his  arms.  The  contrast  was  too  much  for  hu- 
man nature  to  support 

Waldemar  struggle^  against  the  tide  of 
emotions  which  overwhelmed  him  —  but  it 
could  not  be.  His  head  turned,  his  eyes  closed, 
and  he  was  conscious  of  nothing  more  till  he 
found  himself  lying  on  a  sofa,  bis  head  support- 
ed by  Ethelind,  and  his  pale  and  tearful  chil- 
dren gazing  intently  upon  him. 

"  It  was  a  false  alarm  !  and  I  see  that  I  am 
^ill  surrounded  by  blessings,'*  exclaimed  Wal- 
demar, hiding  a  few  weak  tears,  as  he  thought 
them,  on  the  shoulder  of  Ethelind.  **  But  you 
must  own  the  house  looked  strangely  desolate  1 
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and  fearing,  as  I  had  reason  to  do,  that  Ge- 
raldi had  teen  here  ^" 

"  Who  told  you  so,  papa?*'  exclaimed  the 
three  children  at  once.  "  Oh !  yes,  and  poor 
little  Ernest—'* 

"  What  of  Ernest?  —  and  where  is  he?"  re- 
plied the  now  alarmed  Waldemar. 

An  immediate  explanation  ensued ;  and  Wal- 
demar also  learnt  why  no  one  was  near  to  re- 
ceive him.  Ethelind,  when  she  awoke  and 
remembered  the  transactions  of  the  preceding 
night,  was  convinced  that  the  letter  to  Walde- 
mar was  a  trick  to  lure  him  from  home ;  and 
knowing  how  alarmed  he  would  consequently 
be,  on  finding  out  the  trick,  and  in  what  an 
anxious  state  of  mind  he  would  travel  back  — 
she  despatched  the  only  groom  they  now  had 
to  meet  Waldemar,  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  if 
possible,  from  home,  and  let  him  know  of  Ge- 
raldi's  visit  and  her  safety ;  but  the  postilions 
had  come  by  a  shorter  road  than  the  usual  one, 
and  the  groom  had  therefore  missed  them. 

Maurice,  meanwhile,  had  gone  to  bed  in  the 
day,  to  make  amends  for  the  exertions  of  the 
night ;  and  just  as  Waldemar  arrived,  Ethe- 
lind was  putting  Ernest  in  a  warm  bath ;  while 
the  governess,  the  nurse-maid,  and  the  other 
children,  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  and  the 
tutor  was  taking  his  daily  walk. 

But  now  all  these  unfortunate  coincidences 
and  every  thing  was  forgotten,  in  the  joy  of  the 
re-union  under  circumstances  of  such  signal 
deliverance.  And  Ethelind,  almost  convinced 
that  she  bore  about  "  a  charmed  life,"  chided 
Waldemar  for  the  intention  he  expressed  of 
guarding  every  window  on  the  outride  with 
that  expensive  defence,  a  chevaux-de-frise  of 
iron. 

This  certainly  was  unnecessary,  if  the  win- 
dows were  constantly  closed.  But  as  Ethelind 
might  wish  to  open  a  window  in  a  hot  night,  if 
he  was  ever  absent  again,  Waldemar  thought 
it  would  be  money  well  laid  out ;  and  the  or- 
der was  given. 

Waldemar  had  now  been  home  some  weeks; 
and  the  feeling — the  too  oflen  baseless  feeling 
— of  security  was  rapidly  returning,  when  a 
mo3t  unexpected  piece  of  intelligence  filled 
their  hearts  with  gladness,  and  lifled  them  up 
to  heaven  in  pious  thankfulness. 

The  newspapers  announced  that,  Geraldi 
Duval,  whom  the  ofiicers  of  justice  had  been 
in  pursuit  of  so  long,  was  at  last  discovered 
and  taken,  together  with  several  others  belong- 
ing to  a  company  of  banditti  whom  he  had 
joined,  and  that  he  was  then  in  prison  at  Al- 
tenburg;  where,  in  a  few  months,  he  and  his 
accomplices  would  be  tried,  not  only  for  rob- 
bery, but  murder. 

The  first  perusal  of  this  paragraph  filled  the 
minds  of  this  persecuted  family  with  the  live- 
liest joy.  But  Waldemar  and  Ethelind,  made 
wary  by  experience,  soon  found  their  hopes 
fade"  and  their  fears  revive ;  and  before  they 
again  opened  their  hearts  to  rejoicing,  they 
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resolved  to  send  over  to  Altenbarg,  to  see 
whether  Geraldi  was  really  confined  there. 
And  Maurice  was  now  able  to  undertake  the 
journey. 

He  went — and  returned  with  the  joyful  in- 
telligence, that  he  had  seen  Geraldi  chained 
and  in  prison;  and  had  received  from  him 
many  hearty  curses,  uttered  with  the  look  of  a 
fiend. 

O  the  joy  of  that  moment  to  his  long  per- 
secuted, though  patient  and  resigned  victim ! 
A  load  was  taken  off  her  heart,  which,  uncon- 
sciously to  her,  was  wearing  her  frame  away. 

Still,  a  feeling  of  insecurity  would  return 
when  she  remembered  that  Geraldi  was  con- 
nected with  banditti,  who  would,  very  likely, 
make  incredible  efforts  to  set  their  comrades 
free.  Nor  could  she  sometimes  rest  till  Mau- 
rice had  again  visited  Aitenburg,  and  again 
seen  GeraldL 

Three  times  had  he  gone  on  this  not  unplea- 
sant errand  —  for  his  heart  (like  his  lady^s)  of- 
ten misgave  him  on  this  subject  —  when  the 
fourteenth  anniversary  of  the  day  of  Walde- 
mar's  marriage  with  Ethelind  drew  near,  and 
he  was  resolved  to  celebrate  it  by  a  sort  of 
village  festival.  But  before  he  dared  throw 
open  his  gates  to  every  one  in  the  village,  and 
bid  all  his  anxious  fears  farewell,  he  sent  Mau- 
rice over  to  Aitenburg  again,  to  ascertain  the 
continuance  of  Geraldi*s  captivity ;  and,  if  he 
could,  the  probable  security  of  the  prison  locks 
and  walls. 

He  found  Geraldi  even  more  closely  ironed 
than  before,  as  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
meditated  an  esclipe;  and  Maurice  was  there- 
fore more  at  ease  concerning  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  his  imprisonment  than  he  had  hitherto 
been ;  and  he  returned  with  gladness  in  his  own 
heart,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  others. 

"Then  we  need  hesitate  no  longer,"  said 
the  happy  Waldemar:  "Now  shall  my  gates 
be  as  open  to  my  poor  and  rich  neighbours  as 
my  heart  as  long  been  !'*  And  immediately 
preparations  for  the  festival  were  be^un. 

The  children,  accompanied  by  their  govern- 
ess and  the  tutor,  had  been  permitted,  ever 
since  the  apprehension  of  Geraldi,  to  walk  out 
of  the  grounds  into  the  adjacent  country;  and 
Ethelii^  had  allowed  them  to  be  themselves 
the  distributors  of  the  bread,  or  the  money,  or 
the  linen,  or  the  medicine,  which  she  sent  to 
the  poor  cottagers  around  her ;  for  she  never 
forgot  others,  even  in  trifles,  however  oppress- 
ed she  was  herself ;  and  but  for  her  own  fears, 
and  her  husband's  prohibition,  she  would  have 
been  known  to  these  objects  of  her  bounty  in 
person ;  but  the  habitual  fear  that  Geraldi 
might  be  on  the  watch  for  her,  had  made  her 
quietly  submit  to  keep  entirely  within  her  own 
precincts. 

The  day  before  that  fixed  upon  for  the  festi- 
val, the  governess  and  the  little  Waldemar  had 
seen  a  ragged  girl  begging  near  the  gates,  and 
they  gave  ner  a  piece  of  money,  because  she 


assured  them  she  begged  for  her  poor  grand- 
mother, who  was  dangerously  ill  in  tliat  cot- 
tage, (pointing  to  the  one  nearest  to  her.) 

"I  will  go  in  and  see  your  grandmother, 
then,"  said  the  governess ;  "  and  if  she  is  very 
ill,  the  kind  lady  who  lives  yonder  will  send 
her  something  to  do  her  good." 

The  young  girl  thanked  her  warmly  for  her 
kind  offer,  and  ran  on  before  to  announce  the 
visit 

The  governess  followed,  and  saw  an  old  wo- 
man sitting  almost  double  over  a  few  pieces  of 
wood  which  she  had  just  lighted,  and  seeming 
too  ill  to  take  any  notice  of  her  visiter. 

'*Are  you  feverish  1"  said  the  go?emea^ 
"  that  in  so  hot  a  day  as  tliia  yon  want  a  fire  to 
warm  you  1"  I 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  old  woman  j 
started  and  turned  round,  but  instantly  re- 
sumed her  posture  without  answering;  and! 
the  girl  observed,  she  was  too  deaf  to  under- 1 
stand  what  any  one  said  unless  the  words  were] 
spoken  in  her  ear.  The  governess,  therefore,  < 
stooped  down,  and  spoke  the  question  in  hcr| 
ear.  The  old  woman  then  heard ;  and  swing- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  in  great 
pam,  said,  "No,  I  am  not  feverish,  only  in 
great  suffering — something  bad  inside,  1  fear." 
And  the  compassionate  governess  promised  j 
that  some  sort  of  relief  should  be  sent  her. 
Then  assuring  her  she  should  see  or  hear  from 
her  again,  she  went  in  search  of  Ethelind, 
who,  moved  to  pity  by  the  account,  exaggera- 
ted as  those  of  childhood  usuklly  are,  which 
her  children  gave  of  the  poor  old  woman's  suf- 
ferings, age,  and  apparent  poverty,  sent  her 
cordials  and  medicine,  promising  to  come  and 
see  her  herself,  if  she  was  not  letter  the  next 
day. 

But  the  next  day  was  the  day  of  the  festi- 
val, and  even  Ethelind  forgot  her  promise  in 
preparations  for  her  guests. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  anniversary 
of  a  marriage  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
happiness,  pure  and  uninterrupted,  except  by 
a  malignant  spirit,  clothed  in  earthly  form; 
and  the  whole  park  looked  bright  and  gay  with 
booths  and  flags,  and  streamers  on  the  hats  of 
the  peasants,  and  flowers  in  the  hair  of  their 
wives  and  daughters, — while  music  waa  beard 
from  near  and  distant  groups ;  and  the  cheer- 
fulness and  hilarity  which  were  visible  on 
every  face,  gratified  the  benevolent  hearts 
the  lord  and  lady  of  the  castle. 

"  This  reminds  us  of  former  days,  dearest 
Ethelind,"  said  Waldemar;  "days  when  no 
Geraldi  had  as  yet  crossed  our  path  and  poisoo- 
ed  our  enjoyments." 

"May  these  happy  days  continue!"  cried 
Ethelind,  sighing,  and  hastening  to  meet  some 
friends  just  arrived  fi^ro  Prague.  Her  gue^ 
continued  now  to  arrive  so  fast,  that  Ethelind 
was  forced  to  resign  every  thought  but  of  their 
accommodation  and  she  passed  rapidly  with 
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her  light  and  graceful  step  along  the  busy  and 
crowded  scene. 

As  soon  as  an  inspiring  waltz  was  played, 
the  higher  order  of  EtheTind*s  guests  chose 
their  partners  and  formed  their  own  circles, 
while  the  lower  orders,  at  a  respectful  distance, 
did  the  same ;  and  Ethelind,  laughing  at  her 
own  unfashionable  taste,  selected  her  husband 
for  her  partner,  saying,  **  that  now  she  never 
waltzed  with  any  one  but  Waldemar  or  her 
children  while  the  gratified  husband,  enfold- 
ing with  fond  pride  her  still  lovely  person,  bore 
her  along  the  animating  circle. 

When  Ethelind  paused  to  recover  breath, 
she  cast  a  gratified  eye  over  the  scene  before 
her.  Festoons  of  pinks  and  roses  had  now 
been  hung  on  different  groups  of  trees,  wher- 
ever the  ground  was  level ;  and  some  of  the 
dancers  ilew  along  the  circling  waltz,  their 
round  marked  out  by  bands  of  fragrant  flowers ; 
while  the  \ofij  trees  over  their  heads  screened 
the  dancers  from  the  heat  of  a  noonday  sun, 
and  waved  in  deeper  verdure  from  the  gay 
contrasts  beneath  them.  Ethelind*s  full  heart 
spoke  in  her  glistening  eye  as  she  ^zed  on 
this  cheerful  scene  of  innocent  enjoyment; 
and  she  felt  thankful  for  the  consciousness  that 
she  and  Waldemar  were  allowed  thus  to  amuse 
the  friends  who  were  dear  to  them,  and  to  re- 
ward the  industry  of  the  peasants  by  a  day  of 
happy  but  not  unproductive  idleness;  for  Wal- 
demar, being  resolved  not  to  injure  those  whom 
he  amused,  meant  to  bestow  on  each  ftimily 
what  they  would  have  earned  during  the  day, 
though  during  that  day  they  lived  at  his  ex- 
pense.' 

But  why  did  Ethelind  start,  and  a  cloud 
come  across  her  brow,  as  she  looked  over  the 
merry  throng  1  Peeping  through  the  iron  gate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  park,  she  saw  the  shoeless 
girl  of  the  cottage  looking,  no  doubt  with  envy, 
at  all  that  she  beheld.  Ethelind  instantly,  with 
a  feeling  of  self-reproach,  remembered  that, 
though  she  had  heard  the  old  woman  was 
worse,  she  had  not  fulfilled  her  promise  of 
visiting  her ;  and  now  that  her  power  of  at- 
tending the  sick  in  person  was  restored  to  her, 
it  was  80  very  wrongs  she  thought,  not  to  have 
profited  by  it 

No  sooner  had  the  unusual  feeling  of  self- 
reproach  on  such  subjects  arisen  in  the  mind 
of  Ethelind,  than  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  intruder,  by  fulfilling  the  neglected  duty ; 
and  withdrawing  unperceived  from  the  throng 
after  the  waltz  was  over,  she  threw  a  veil  over 
her  head,  and,  accompanied  bv  the  governess, 
stole  out  of  the  gate,  bade  the  girl  lead  the 
way,  and  followed  to  the  cottage. 

Ever  as  much  averse  to  ostentation  as  she 
was  prone  to  real  charity,  Ethelind  took  no  re- 
lief with  her  except  money,  as  that  she  could 
carry  unseen  in  her  pocket.  But  recollecting 
that  the  poor  woman's  disorder  was  said  to  be 
violent  pain,  she  sent  the  governess  back  for 
an  opiate— and  entered  the  cottage  alone. 


The  errand  was  one  of  charity,  and  her  look 
and  the  tone  of  her  voice  were  tboee  almost  of 
a  ministering  angel ;  and  she  had  just  closed 
the  door  afler  her,  when  her  children,  who  had 
become  much  interested  in  the  old  woman,  re- 
opened it,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay  on 
the  threshold.  Ethelind  only  nodding  assent, 
stepped  forward  to  the  bedside  of  the  old  wo- 
man, whose  face  was  shaded  by  something  re- 
sembling a  hood. 

The  tutor  now  joined  the  group  at  the  door, 
returning  from  his  accustom^  walk ;  and  Ethe- 
lind, who  kindly  thought  that  the  children  and 
he  made  too  much  noise  at  the  door  for  the  in- 
valid, was  just  going  to  beg  him  to  lead  them 
further  off;  when  looking  towards  her,  she  saw 
her  raise  her  bead  suddenly  and  cast  an  angry 
glance  towards  the  tutor,  who  now  entered  the 
cottage. 

Etnelind*s  look  immediately  became  riveted 
on  those  eyes  so  expressive  or  yengeful  malig- 
nity; and  swift  as  the  flash  of  lightning  the 
truth  burst  upon  her  mind.  There  was  no 
time  for  deliberation.  She  rose  scddenly  from 
the  side  of  the  bed,  along  which  she  had  thrown 
herself  in  order  to  speak  in  the  ear  of  the  deaf 
invalid,  and  approaching  the  tutor,  told  him 
that  she  wished  to  converse  with  him  apart ; 
but  when  she  reached  the  threshold  she  ^called 
on  her  children  to  follow  her,  nor  stopped  till 
she  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  Waldemar, 
who,  directed  by  the  governess,  was  come  in 
search  of  her.  Ethelind  did  not,  could  not  ut- 
ter a  word ;  but  her  pale  cheek  and  altered 
countenance  spoke  volumes  to  the  apprehen- 
sive husband. 

At  length,  however,  she  recoyered  her  ut- 
terance; and  declared  that  in  the  feigned  old 
woman  whom  she  went  to  succour,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  save,  she  had,  by  the  bright  and  /errt- 
ble  eyes  discovered  Geraldi ! 

Waldemar  instantly  sprang  from  her  detain- 
ing arms,  and  ran  to  the  cottage ;  but  Geraldi 
was  already  fled !  He  had  suspected  that 
Ethelind  had  discoyered  him;  and  throwing 
off  his  woman's  apparel,  he,  ready  dressed  for 
flight,  jumped  through  a  window  near  the  bed, 
mounted  the  horse  in  readiness,  and  made  his 
escape. 

Waldemar  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
a  band  of  friends,  followers,  and  grateful  pea- 
santry, offering  to  join  in  pursuit  of  the  villaiir 
who  had  thus  endeavoured  to  make  an  act  of 
mercy  the  means  of  destroying  the  performer 
of  it 

But  surely  my  foe  was  kind  there,"  said 
Ethelind,  smiling  through  tears;  while  en- 
gaged in  an  act  of  mercy,  was  it  not  the  best 
time  to  appear  before  the  throne  of  mercy  1" 

»*What  can  we  doT  said  Waldemar;  — 
**  whither  shall  we  go  in  pursuit  of  him  1  Over 
my  beloved  Ethelind's  life  I  am  inclined  now 
to  believe  he  has  no  power,  but  over  our  daily 
comfort,  much.  No,  my  kind  friends,  I  thank 
you;  but  till  I  have  communed  with  the  magis- 
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trates,  I  will  not  accept  your  profiered  services, 
nor  take  any  steps  whatever,  except  that  I  will 
secure  the  cotta^re  girl.  In  the  meanwhile, 
continue  your  rejoicings,  now  changed  in  their 
cause.  Rejoice  now  for  my  dear  Ethel ind*s 
fourth  deliverance  from  danger  and  from  death ! 
Yet  no,"  added  Waldemar,  deeply  sighing,  — 

I  summon  you  all  to  join  me  previously  in 
thanksgiving;  and  I  invite  you  to  follow  me 
to  the  chapel.*' 

The  priest  was  at  hand ;  and  the  lord  and 
lady  of  the  castle,  in  the  midst  of  their  chil- 
dren and  the  thoughtless  crowd  which  they 
had  gathered  together  for  other  purposes,  bent 
in  humble  thankfulness  before  the  throne  of 
grace,  for  the  signal  deliverance  from  danger 
and  from  death  of  the  beloved  wife,  the  tender 
mother,  the  adored  mistress,  and  the  accom- 
plished friend. 

**  I  believe,**  said  Etbelind,  as  she  arose  from 
the  affecting  service,  I  believe  that  this  has 
been  the  moei  touching  yet  gratifying  moment 
of  my  life." 

But  few  were  the  moments  of  joy  which 
succeeded  it  The  gardens  were  lighted  up, 
the  festivities  continued ;  but  Ethel ind,  by  her 
husband's  desire,  and  even  by  her  own,  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  house,  and  was  never  left  but 
with  friends  to  guard  her — for  was  not  the  de- 
stroyer loose  again  1 — and  nothing  satisfactory 
could  be  gained  from  the  girl,  who,  though  she 
must  have  been  privy  to  Geraldi's  disguise, 
might  not  have  been  the  confidant  of  his  bloody 
designs,  but  might  have  even  been  the  uncon* 
scious  agent  of  his  artifice. 

And  probably,  indeed,  she  was  so.  It  was 
likely  that  he  escaped  from  prison,  and  as- 
sumed as  soon  as  he  escaped  the  dress  of  an 
old  woman;  and  so  disguised  he  might  meet 
the  wandering  girl ;  and  having  hired  the  cot- 
tage, might  prevail  on  this  girl  to  live  with  him 
under  the  name  of  his  grand-daughter.  And 
60  artlessly  did  the  girl  describe  her  alarm  and 
astonishment  at  seeing  the  seeming  old  wo- 
man, on  Ethelind's  departure,  jump  out  of  bed, 
tear  off  her  woman's  clothes,  and  appear  equip- 
ped en  cavalier,  and,  then  sticking  a  dagger 
m  his  girdle,  jump  out  of  the  window,  that 
Waldemar  believed  her  entirely  innocent  of 
the  worst  part  of  the  deception ;  and  she  was 
set  at  liberty  immediately. 

It  was  now  evening;  and  fire-works  con- 
cluded the  entertainment  But  now,  alas! 
there  could  not  be  a  greater  contrast  to  the 
gaiety  of  their  guests,  than  that  exhibited  by 
the  appearance  of  Waldemar  and  Ethelind; 
and  glad  indeed  were  they  when  the  midnight 
bell  sent  all  to  their  respective  habitation& 

The  mominff  rose  —  but  not  to  them  with 
that  welcome  brightness  with  which  they  had 
expected  to  greet  it ;  for  it  awoke  them  to 
care,  to  anxiety,  and  to  the  painful  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  again  going  to  be  involved 
in  expenses  which  must  at  length  force  them 
to  those  further  retrenchments  in  their  mode 


of  living,  of  which  the  imprisonment  of  Ge- 
rald i  had,  they  hoped,  precluded  the  necessity. 

Ethelind,  indeed,  wished  Waldemar  to  take 
no  steps  himself  to  discover  her  enemy,  but 
leave  him  to  be  sought  after  by  the  magistracy, 
for  their  own  sakes,  as  it  was  for  robbery  and  j 
murder  that  he  had  been  imprisoned  once,  sod 
he  might  be  found  and  imprisoned  again.  Bat 
Waldemar  could  not  rest,  unless  be,  as  a  hus- 
band, took  every  means  in  his  power  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  danger  of  a  wife  so  justly  beloved ; 
and  he  was  resolved  to  make  every  other  con- 
sideration yield  to  that. 

Full  of  anxious  deliberation,  therefore,  he 
wandered  into  the  silent  park,  so  lately  echo- 
ing with  innocent  mirth,  and  gazed  with  a 
look  of  painful  consciousness  on  the  scenes 
liround.  We  were  so  happy  here  yesterday !" 
he  exclaimed ;  ^  and  now — !"  As  he  spoke, 
his  eye  rested  on  the  ftided  flowers  which  hung 
drooping  on  the  trees  on  which  they  had  so 
lately  bloomed ;  and  Waldemar  felt  that  the 
hopes  which  hung  them  there  had  now  faded 
like  them.  Still  his  heart  reproached  him  for 
every  murmur  as  it  rose,  since  the  life  of  Ethe- 
lind had  been  again  preserved ;  and  gratitude 
and  faith  commanded  him  to  trust  the  future 
and  the  present  to  the  care  of  that  Providence 
which  had  so  often  saved  her. 

**But  human  means  of  safety  must  not  be 
neglected,"  said  Waldemar;  and  in  a  few 
hours  he  had  not  only  convinced  Ethelind  that 
it  would  be  the  wisest  plan  to  reside  in  Prague 
in  future,  because  she  would  be  less  expected 
to  attack  there,  but  because  the  expenses  of 
living  would  be  less  in  a  city  —  and  prepara- 
tions were  begun  for  removing  thither,  as  soon 
as  a  house  could  be  procured.  The  governess 
and  the  tutor,  also,  to  their  great  grief,  were  to 
be  discharged ;  and  Waldemar  and  Ethelind  dis- 
missed as  much  of  their  household  as  circum- 
stances admitted  of;  fbr,  like  provident  and 
wise  persons,  thev  thought  it  better  to  contract 
their  expenses  while  the  necessity  for  so  doing 
was  not  absolutely  pressing  on  them. 

It  was,  however,  a  trial  to  them  all  to  leave : 
their  beautiful  residence  and  live  in  a  city;' 
and  they  still  hesitated  to  fix  a  day  for  taking! 
possession  of  their  new  abode;  when  Walde-I 
mar  and  Ethelind,  accompanied  by  Etholind'sl 
brother,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  them,  set  out  to ' 
take  their  last  walk  round  the  extensive 
grounds. 

A  ha-ha  separated  one  part  of  the  park  from 
a  hedge,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  the 
road;  and  while  her  brother  was  standing  a 
little  way  from  them,  pointing  out  a  particu-  j 
larly  fine  tree  to  Waldemar,  w-ho  was  pressing 
forward  to  look  at  it,  the  report  of  fire-arms 
was  heard  close  to  them ;  and  a  bullet  whiz- 
zing past  Ethelind  so  nearly  as  to  touch  her 
hat,  fell  a  few  paces  off. 

The  same  conviction  instantly  forced  its 
way  on  the  mind  of  all  three;  Geraldi  had 
aimed  that  bullet,  had  failed,  and  would  aim 
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again !  In  an  instant,  therefore,  Ethelind's 
brother  flew  out  of  the  gates  of  the  park, 
though  hopeless  of  securing  the  assassin.  But 
Waldemar,  clasping  his  arms  round  Ethelind, 
and  bending  over  her  as  she  lay  in  powerless 
terror,  unable  to  remove  from  the  spot,  ex- 
claimed,— **  Now  fire,  barbarian,  if  you  will 
and  awaited  in  helpless  suspense  the  menacing 
destruction.  But  Gerald i,  though  prepared  to 
fire  again,  had  been  forced  to  fly  as  soon  as  he 
had  fired  his  first  pistol,  as  he  saw  a  troop  of 
horse  approaching  at  full  speed,  and  had  onlv 
just  time  to  mount  his  fleet  Arabian,  and  gal- 
lop into  the  neighbouring  forests,  to  the  safe 
shelter  of  the  caverns  there— consequently  all 
that  Manstein  saw  on  running  to  the  hedge, 
was  a  man  on  horseback  disappearing  in  Uie 
distance,  who  had,  no  doubt,  fled  on  seeing  the 
troop  advancing. 

But  what  a  change,  a  mournful  change  did 
this  event  make  in  the  feelings  of  this  afflicted 
family !  While  Geraldi  attacked  the  life  of 
Ethelind  with  a  dagger  only,  he  could  not  as- 
sail it  unless  she  was  alone,  and  he  was  in  ac- 
tual contact  with  her;  but  with  a  pistol  he 
could  take  distant  aim,  and  might  in  time  suc- 
ceed in  his  attempt  All  feeling  of  security, 
therefore,  seemed  now  vanished  for  ever,  ex- 
cept Ethelind  doomed  herself  to  perpetual  se- 
clusion, and  gave  up  the  necessary  enjoyments 
of  air  and  exercise !  This  circumstance  recon- 
ciled her,  however,  entirely  to  a  residence 
within  the  walls  of  a  city;  though  she  felt  it 
painful  to  reflect  that,  unless  Geraldi  were 
once  more  taken  and  then  executed,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  ever  to  leave  that  city  in 
perfect  safety  again ;  nor  was  the  journey  to  it 
wholly  devoid  of  danger  to  herself  and  her  hus- 
band. 

That  journey  took  place  the  next  morning. 
Manstein,  armed,  rode  on  one  side  of  the  car- 
riage which  held  Waldemar  and  Ethelind, 
(who,  fearing  for  their  children,  chose  to  travel 
alone,)  and  Maurice,  armed,  rode  on  the  other; 
while  Waldemar,  having  wrapped  a  thick 
mantle  over  Ethelind*s  person,  and  reclined 
her  head  on  his  bosom,  clasped  his  arms  close- 
I  ]y  round  her ;  and  bidding  the  postilion  drive 
at  full  speed,  exclaimed,  **  Now,  Ethelind,  — 
now,  my  beloved,  no  bullet  can  reach  thee  but 
through  my  heart*' 

"  Is  that  said  to  comfort  me  replied  Ethe- 
lind, reproachfully;  and  she  experienced  not 
one  moment  of  peace  till  they  had  entered 
Prague,  and  were  safe  within  their  own  house. 

Months  of  quiet  succeeded,  as  Ethelind 
never  went  out;  but  months  of  increasing  de- 
mands on  their  now  impoverished  purse,  from 
the  means  Waldemar  took  to  efiect  the  seizure 
of  Geraldi ;  while  constant  anxiety  fevered  the 
frame,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  bloom  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  Waldemar.  Ethelind,  too, 
though  for  his  sake  she  endeavoured  to  keep 
up  her  spirits,  felt  borne  to  the  earth  by  the 
consciousness  that  she  was  an  object  marked 


out  for  destruction  by  an  unrelenting  assassin ; 
while  a  degree  of  poverty,  which  long  habits 
of  affluence  had  ill  prepared  her  to  meet,  was 
in  the  back-ground  of  every  picture  which  she 
drew  of  the  future  hour — and  she  oAen  gazed 
on  her  children  with  anxious  though  unavail- 
ing borebodinga. 

Still,  when  she  saw  those  children  preserved 
to  ber  —  when  she  found  that  the  hand  of  the  i 
assassin  had  never  aimed  at  the  life  of  her 
husband,  (for  even  the  bullet  had  exclusively 
been  directed  at  her,)  she  felt  gratitude  unutter- 
able again  take  possession  of  her  heart ;  and 
she  owned,  in  its  deepest  recesses,  that  misery 
cannot  long  remain  where  the  exercise  of  the 
afi*ection8  exists  in  its  fullest  force ;  and  though 
she  was  unable  to  mix  in  the  world  as  for- 
merly, with  what  comforts  and  with  what 
blessings  was  she  not  surrounded  at.  home ! 

But  Ethelind  had  not,  as  I  said  before,  to  fear 
for  the  life  of  any  beloved  object  The  ca?e 
was  different  with  Waldemar;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  his  affection  for  Ethelind,  was  the  force 
of  his  anxiety  and  the  destructive  power  of  his 
incessant  fear. 

Poverty  with  Ethelind  he  could  endure;  but 
should  she  die  at  last  by  the  hand  of  the  assas- 
sin, and  he,  in  fruitless  attempts  to  save  her, 
have  impoverished  his  children  —  what  then 
would  be  his  fate,  and  what  his  agony !  Still, 
he  humbly  endeavout^ed  to  teach  his  soul  a  les- 
son of  resignation ;  and  when  he  least  expect- 
ed it,  his  situation  was  altered, 

A  distant  relative  died,  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected nothing,  and  left  him  not  only  a  very 
considerable  fortune,  but  an  estate  near  Brus- 
sels, with  a  large  mansion  belonging  to  it ;  and 
but  for  the  dread  of  Geraldi,  thither  Waldemar 
would  have  removed  directly;  for  Ethelind 
would  have  made  it  her  duty  to  conquer  her 
aveiyion  to  return  to  that  spot  where  all  her 
sorrows  had  originated.  But  Waldemar  dared 
rfot  expose  the  life  of  Ethelind  again  to  the 
dangers  of  the  road ;  and  he  was  forced  to  cJli- 
tent  himself  with  sending  an  agent  to  look 
over  the  premises,  and  take  all  the  necessary 
steps. 

The  terror  of  poverty  for  her  children  was 
now  removed  from  the  mind  of  Ethelind,  and 
she  regained  her  health  and  her  tranquillity ;  | 
but  not  so  the  anxious  and  affectionate  Walde- , 
roar;  for  he  felt  that  increased  riches  would 
impart  no  happiness  to  him,  if  he  were  de- 
prived of  Ethelind ;  and  that,  as  he  could  not 
enjoy  any  good  which  was  unshared  by  her, 
even  this  augmentation  of  fortune  lost  its 
charm,  because  the  life  of  Ethelind  was  etill 
threatened. 

At  this  time  of  still-increasing  anxiety  to 
Waldemar,  the  public  papers  announced  that 
Geraldi  Duval  and  one  of  his  associates  in  ini- 
quity, who  had  escaped  to  England  'from  thu  | 
pursuit  which  had  long  been  making  aflerj 
them,  and  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  London,  | 
had  killed  two  men  there  in  a  drunken  fray ;  I 
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and  that,  beinff  taken  in  the  fact,  they  had 
been  committed,  and  would  be  trieid  the  next 
^eek. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  joy  of 
Walderaar  at  this  intelligence,  though  it  was 
of  a  mixed  nature;  for  it  was  painful  to  his  be- 
nevolent heart  to  be  forced  to  rejoice  at  the 
probable  death  of  a  fellow-creature ;  and  Ethe- 
lind,  spite  of  her  wrongs,  mourned  over  the 
impending  doom  of  that  being  whose  youthful 
hopes  she  bad  been  the  innocent  means  of 
blasting. 

"But  is  this  intelligence  truel**  said  Ethe- 
lind ;  and  Waldemar  echoed  the  words. 

I  will  soon  know,'*  said  he.  And  he  wrote 
immediately  to  Mr.  Meynell,  (the  Englishman 
mentioned  m  the  beginning  of  this  tale,)  who 
was  in  London,  and  beggad  him  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  statement  in  the  paper. 

At  length,  after  what  appeared  to  them  a 
tedious  interval,  a  letter  from  Meynell  arrived; 
and  was  as  follows : 

I  have  the  happiness  to  tell  yon  that  the 
news  is  true.  As  soon  as  I  received  your  let- 
ter, I  hastened  to  London  from  my  country 
residence,  where  I  then  was,  and  went  to  New- 
gate ;  and  on  inquiij  I  found  that  Greraldi  Du- 
val was  the  name  of  one  of  the  men  confined 
on  a  charge  of  murder.  I  then  befi^ged  leav^ 
to  see  this  man,  whom,  though  I  had  only  se^n 
at  a  distance  while  struggling  with  poor  Carlo, 
I  was  almost  sure  that  I  should  know  a^in. 
I  did  see  him,  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  his  iden- 
tity with  your  determined  foe. 

'  Is  your  name  Geraldi  Duval  V  said  L 

<(  i  \y|,y  you  ^unt  to  know  V  he  replied 
in  French. 

am  the  friend  of  Madame  de  Walde- 
mar,* I  replied,  significantly. 

"*Then  you  know,'  he  answered,  with  the 
look  of  a  demon,  '  that  Geraldi  Duval  her 
eternal  enemy — Are  you  answered  now  V 
^    *  I  am.* 

**And  I  left  him  with  a  lightened  heart 
The  next  day  he  was  tried,  and  condemned ; 
and  at  this  time  he  is  preparing  for  execution. 
Hateful  as  such  sights  are,  I,  for  your  entire 
satisfaction,  am  resolved  to  see  him  dead,  

*'  I  am  returned — sick  at  heart— but  no  mat- 
ter, as  you  will  now  be  as  happy  in  future  as 
you  deserve  to  be. 

*'I  saw  Geraldi  die — I  saw  him  dbad! 
Would  I  could  tell  you  that  he  died  apparent- 
ly penitent!  But  he  seemed  to  reject  the 
priest*s  attendance;  and  Geraldi  discovering 
roe  in  the  crowd,  gave  me  a  look  of  such  malig- 
nant and  ambiguous  meaning,  as  I  cannot  ex- 
plain to  mjself ;  but  he  is  dc^.  Farewell !  I 
nope  to  visit  you  when  you  go  to  your  new 
abode,"  Sic  Sic. 

Then  he  it  dead !  and  we  shall  be  happy 
again,**  exclaimed  Waldemar.  But  Ethelind, 
overcome  by  a  variety  of  emotions,  could  not 
articulate  one  word,  but  sunk  nearly  insensi- 
ble into  the  arms  of  her  bosbaod ;  nor  did  she 


regain  her  composure  till,  prostrate  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  she  breathed  forth  all  tlie  feelings 
of  her  pious  soul  at  the  throne  of  her  pre- 
server. 

Her  next  step  was  to  desire  constant  mames 
to  be  said  for  the  soul  of  the  impenitent  Ge- 
raldi. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Waldemar,  "we  may 
venture  to  go  to  Brussels.*'  And  Ethelind  as- 
sented ;  but  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  while  she 
thought  of  Mina  and  her  mother.  Prepara- 
tions were  immediately  begun  for  their  re-| 
moval,  and  aAer  a  pleasant  journey  the  travel- 1 
lers  reached  Brussels;  nor  was  it  long  hekre 
they  were  settled  in  their  new  abode,  and  once 
more  happy. 

True,  they  had  left  many  dear  and  attached 
friends  in  Bohemia ;  but  then  Ethelind  found 
her  brother  and  his  family,  and  the  friends  of 
her  childhood,  at  Brussels ;  and  but  for  one 
fatal  event,  all  her  recollections  of  Brussels 
and  its  environs  would  have  been  full  of  ten- 
derness and  pleasure.  However,  in  spite  of 
one  painful  remembrance,  Ethelind  enjoyed 
the  prospect  of  making  Brussels  her  future  re- 
sidence, as  she  found  the  memory  of  her  pip 
rents  sjid  herself  was  still  precious  in  the 
hearts  of  their  former  com  pan  ions. 

The  first  thing  which  Ethelind  and  Walde- 
mar did,  on  taking  possession  of  their  new  ter- 
ritory, was  to  cause  a  strict  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  wants  of  the  poor  inhabitants  around 
them ;  and  their  next,  to  relieve  those  wants 
for  the  present,  and  take  means  to  prevent  a ' 
recurrence  of  them  in  future;  and  thus,  by| 
making  the  great  possessions  which  devolved 
on  them,  a  blessing  to  others,  prove  their  deep : 
sense  of  the  mercy  which  had  been  so  recent- ' 
ly  shown  towards  themselves.  I 

Ethelind's  next  desire  was  to  have  the  body 
of  poor  Madame  Stcinheim  taken  up,  and  re- 1 
moved  to  Brussels,  to  be  interred  there  by  the , 
side  of  her  murdered  daughter;  a  desire,  of, 
which  Waldemar  immediately  took  means  to 
secure  the  fulfihnent;  and  leave  being  grant-' 
ed,  it  was  not  long  before  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  sorely  visited  mother  were  united  to^ 
those  of  her  child,  in  the  Cathedral  church  at  i 
Brussels,  where  Waldemar  caused  a  plain  | 
marble  monument  to  be  erected  over  them,  in 
order  to  commemorate  their  virtues  and  their ' 
fate.  { 

The  persons  sent  to  convey  the  body  to 
Brussels,  told  this  remarkable  anecdote  on' 
their  return,  namely,  that  a  few  days  after 
Waldemar  and  Ethelind  had  lefl  the  inn,  the 
grave  of  Madame  Steinheim  had  been  found 
strewed  with  flowers ;  and  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
which  was  found  fastened  into  the  sod  by  a 
stick,  were  written  these  words; — *  A  tribute 
of  regret,  deep,  but,  alas!  unavailing.*  On 
inquiry,  it  was  ascertained,  that  one  morning  | 
at  day-break,  a  tall  and  majestic-looking  man 
had  been  seen  to  leave  the  church-yard,  hiding 
his  face  with  his  hands,  had  instantly  mounted 
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a  very  fleet  steed,  and  had  disappeared  direct- 
ly.** They  added,  it  was  supposed,  at  the  inn, 
that  this  man  was  Gbraldi  Duval. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it,**  said  Ethelind,  re- 
joiced to  find  any  proof  of  proper  feeling  in  her 
powerless  enemy;  now  powerless  before  the 
Most  Powerful now  underling,  from  a 
Judge  that  cannot  err,  the  punishment  due  to 
his  crimes. 

**  Yet,  how  inconsistent  is  it,**  said  Walde- 
mar,  for  the  same  mati  who  pursued  your  life 
with  unrelenting  hatred,  to  feel  so  much  for 
the  unintended  murder  which  he  perpetrated  ?** 
But  tkey  never  offended  him  —  /  did ;  and 
I  own  to  you  that  this  little  trait  of  discrimin- 
ating feeling  has  been  a  balm  to  my  wounded 
spirit  But  it  has  made  mo  deplore  more  than 
ever,  that  any  consideration  withheld  my  be- 
loved father  from  endeavouring,  hj  some  means 
or  other,  to  reform  Geraldi,  and  from  trying  to 
convert  an  enemy  into  a  friend.  My  dearest 
husband,  unfortunate  circumstances  made  Gre- 
raldi  what  he  was,  and  turned  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness  in  bis  nature  into  gall.  Think 
how  hard  a  trial  it  must  be,  for  an  aspiring 
youth  like  him  to  see  all  his  prospects  close  at 
fourteen,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  long  life,  de- 
prived of  every  hope  founded  on  virtue !  Peace 
to  his  soul  !*' 

And  at  Brussels,  as  well  as  at  Prague,  Ethe- 
lind  ordered  masses  for  the  soul  of  Geraldi 
Duval. 

If  they  do  nothing  for  the  soul  of  Geraldi, 
sweet  enthusiast,**  thought  Meynell,  (who  was 
now  on  a  visit  at  Brussels,)  "they  will  do 
much  for  yours.**  But  he  kept  his  implied 
heresy  to  himself,  respecting  £thelind*s  true 
piety  too  much  to  utter  what  he  thought 

Waldemar  and  Ethelind  now  imagined  them- 
selves happily  settled  at  Brussels  for  life.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  received  the  visits  of  their 
friends,  visited  them  in  return,  and  made  ac- 
quaintances for  the  sake  of  their  children, 
who  would,  in  two  or  three  years,  be  intro- 
duced into  the  world.  But  £thelind's  mind 
had  been  weaned,  by  the  trials  she  had  under- 
gone, from  any  thing  that  came  under  the  de- 
scription of  public  amusements  or  public  balls, 
and  she  had  a  decided  aversion  to  appear  at 
them ;  especially,  as  the  remarkable  events  of 
her  life  were  too  generally  known  not  to  make 

'  her  an  object  for  the  gaze  of  curiosity. 

But  Waldemar  was  apprehensive  lest  she 
should  carry  her  acquired  love  of  retirement 

i  too  far ;  and  that  when  her  children  wanted 
her  guidance  into  the  world,  she  would  find, 

!  from  long  disuse,  that  duty  painful  which  other- 

I  wise  it  would  be  pleasing  to  her  to  perform. 
Accordingly  he  resolved  to  combat  it  as  much 
as  he  could,  though  with -gentleness.  And  not 

I  long  afler  the  monument  nad  been  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Madame  Steinbeim  and  of 
Mina,  and  when  whatever  had  a  tendency  to 
recall  past  pains  had  therefore  ceased  to  be 


agitated,  Waldemar  told  Ethelind  that  he  had 
a  favour  to  request  of  her. 

**  Look  upon  it  as  granted,  then,**  she'  re- 
plied, smiling. 

But  Waldemar  shook  his  head,  and  told  her 
he  was  by  no  means  certain  that  his  victory 
was  so  assured. 

«•  Can  I  refuse  any  thing  you  wish  1"  re- 
plied Ethelind,  with  quickness. 

^  Nou8  verroiM.'*  And  Waldemar  explain- 
ed his  business. 

He  told  Ethelind  that  an  old  friend  of  his, 
the  Count  de  Friberg,  whom  some  untoward 
circumstances  had  made  his  enemy,  but  who 
was  lately  reconciled  to  him,  and  he  trusted 
for  life,  was  come  to  reside  at  Brussels,  and 
was  going  to  give  a  grand  ball  on  his  eldest 
son*8  coming  of  age.  "And,"  added  he, 
"  though  I  know  your  aversion  to  such  scenes, 
I  ventured  to  say  I  hoped  you  would  oblige  me 
and  gratify  the  children  by  accepting  bis  in- 
viUUonr* 

The  children !   Are  they  invited  T 

«*0  yes,  it  is  a  child's  ball,  also;  and  the 
children  are  to  have  their  own  ball-room  to 
themselves,  and  their  own  supper.  Their  pa- 
rents and  others  are  to  come  in  fancy  dresses, 
with  masks,  or  in  characters,  or  in  dominos.*' 

"  A  masked  ball,  too !  No,  no,  indeed,  I 
cannot,  cannot  go  to  it*' 

''.But  I  will  not  go  without  you ;  and  if  I 
stay  away,  my  friend  will  fancy  my  reconcilia- 
tion with  him  is  not  sincere,  or  I  should  have 
had  pleasure  in  bearing  so  oublic  a  testimony 
to  our  renewed  intimacy ;  for  it  was  at  Brus- 
sels, just  before  I  knew  you,  that  we  quarrelled, 
and  our  difference  was  generally  known.  Then 
the  children,  too,  would  be  sorry  not  to  go,  as 
most  of  their  young  friends  will  be  there ;  and 
Madame  de  Friberg  and  her  little  girls  are 
coming  to  call  on  you  to-day.*' 

To  be  brief,  Ethelind  gave  at  last  a  reluc- 
tant consent,  saying,  "But  allow  me  to  tell 
you,  I  go  because  it  is  your  desire  that  I  should 
go;  aim  it  is  a  wife's  duty,  and  it  is  always 
mypleasure,  to  obey  my  husband." 

The  appointed  evening  arrived ;  and  Eth< 
lind  in  a  fancy  dress,  and  Waldemar  in  a  blue 
domino  and  mask,  entered  the  carriage  to  con-t 
vey  them  to  this  ball,  accompanied  by  their 
two  eldest  children. 

•*  Where  does  (he  Count  de  Friberg  live  V* 
said  Ethelind. 

Waldemar  informed  her;  but  added,  "We 
are  not  eolng  to  his  house ;  the  ball  is  held  at 
some  public  rooms." 

"I  wonder  at  which  of  the  public  rooms?" 
said  Ethelind,  turning  very  faint,  as  she  recol- 
lected the  last  ball  that  she  had  attended  at 
public  rooms  in  Brussels.  But  Waldemar 
could  not  tell  her.  All  he  knew  was,  that  the 
entrance  to  it  was  at  a  splendid  portico  in  such 
a  street,  (mentioning  the  name  of  it,)  and  Ethe- 
lind's  mind  was  immediately  relieved. 

When  they  arrived  at  this  portico,  they 
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found  it  not  only  splendid  in  architecture,  but 
from  the  blaze  of  lights  which  adorned  il  for 
the  occasion ;  and  Ethelind  saw  nothing  to  re- 
mind her  of  the  rooms  of  former  days.  Still 
she  could  not  enjoy  the  scene  around  her ;  she 
could  not  but  remember  that  her  daughters 
were  within  two  years  as  old  as  she  was  when 
she  went  to  that  ball  which  bad  so  fatally  in- 
fluenced her  future  life ;  and  she  trembled  lest 
some  unforeseen  occurrence,  as  upforeseen  as 
the  event  which  she  recalled  had  been  to  her, 
should  cloud  over  the  bright  morning  of  their 
days,  and  make  her  suffer  a^ain  in  the  persons 
of  her  children.  But  Ethelind,  who  bung  on 
Madame  de  Friberg*8  arm  (a  lady  with  whom 
she  was  excessively  pleased,)  felt  it  incumbent 
on  her  to  drive  away  those  raiddening,  and,  pro- 
bably, ill-founded  fears,  and  look  the  gaiety 
which  she  felt  not 

That  evening  Waldemar,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  left  the  side  of  Ethelind.  He  quit- 
ted her  in  order  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
amusement  of  talking  in  a  feigned  voice  to 
those  whom  be  knew  under  their  disguises, 
and  of  occasioning  them,  a  sort  of  impatient  but 
vain  desire  to  know  wlio  he  was — an  amuse- 
ment well  known  to  fre<j|uenters  of  masque- 
rades. His  unusual  desertion,  though  perfectly 
excusable,  did  not  tend  to  raise  tier  spirits ; 
and  long  e^  the  festive  crowd  around  felt  the 
slightest  wish  to  disperse,  Ethelind  sighed  to 
return  to  a  scene  more  congenial  to  her;  and 
nothing  but  her  dislike  to  vex  Waldemar  pro- 
vented  her  from  begging  to  retire,  as  she 
knew  Madame  de  Frioerg  and  her  husband 
would  take  care  of  her  children;  and  hav- 
ing seen  them  already  dance  several  dances, 
even  her  maternal  pride  was  sufficiently  sa- 
tisfied. 

But  Waldemar  would  not  as  yet  allow  her 
to  leave  the  room ;  and  being  weary  of  stand- 
ing, she  left  the  arm  of  the  countess,  and  went 
to  a  retired  seat  near  a  sort  of  door  of  entrance, 
which  was  thrown  open,  and  by  that  means 
refreshed  the  rooms  considerably.  Ethelind  sat 
for  a  few  minutes  on  this  seat  lost  in  reverie, 
and  inattentive  to  the  passing  objects;  but  sud- 
denly turning  to  look  through  this  entrance- 
door  along  the  passas^e  to  which  it  led — a  pas- 
sage only  faintly  illuminated — she  started 
from  her  seat  in  strong  and  overwhelming 
emotion;  for  she  recognised  in  that  passage 
the  very  spot  where  Geraldi,  so  many  years 
ago,  had  stabbed  his  innocent  victim;  and 
found  that,  though  she  had  been  deceived  by  a 
new  entrance,  and  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  furniture  and  other  things, 
she  was  actually  in  those  very  rooms  where  tne 
horrible  event  which  had  darkened  over  her 
destiny  had  actually  happened.  Nay,  as  that 
passage-entrance  appeared  neither  to  have 
been  painted  nor  cleaned,  since  the  last  time 
she  entered  it,  she  even  fancied  she  saw  some 
of  the  murdered  Mina*s  blood  still  staining  the 
wall  and  the  floor;  and  when  Waldemar  re- 


turned to  her,  he  found  her  nearly  fainting, 
and  in  the  greatest  emotion. 

**Take  me  hence,  take  me  hence!**  she 
cried,  this  place  is  not  good  fi>r  me — let  me 
go  away  directly  !**  And  then,  as  well  as  she 
could,  she  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  her  J 
distress,  and  the  extent  of  her  horrible  sus- 
picions. Waldemar  immediately  saw  that  to ' 
combat  such  feelings  was  impossible;  he  re-! 
solved,  therefore,  to  remove  her  instantly  from ' 
the  place  which  called  them  forth ;  and  hav- 1 
ing  assured  her  he  would  call  up  the  carriage 
directly,  he  told  her,  that  wiien  he  had  seen ! 
her  home  he  would  return  for  the  children. 

Accordingly,  he  left  her,  and  ran  down  the  i 
dreaded  passage,  which  was  nearer  the  spot ; 
where  his  carriage  was  then  stationed,  than  | 
the  new  portico;  while  Ethelind,  as  she  fol-j 
lowed  him  with  her  eyes  till  his  blue  domino 
was  lost  in  the  crowd,  said  to  herself,  To  be 
sure  he  will  not  wish  me  to  go  ak>ng  that  pas- 
sage to  the  coach,  and  pass  that  spot  !** 

But  to  return  to  Geraldi  Duval,  the  author 
of  those  sufierings  which  were  now  so  forcibly 
and  so  unexnectedly  recalled  to  the  mind  of 
Ethelind,  ana  who  at  that  very  moment  was, 
though  supposed  dead,  alive  in  Brussels. 

EUielind  showed  her  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  in  her  conviction  that  the  punish- 
ment of  Geraldi  was  not  likely  to  eradicate  his 
hatred  towards  her,  but  rather  to  increase  it ; 
and  in  the  enforced  solitude  of  his  prison,  hei 
was  for  ever  dwelling  on  his  blighted  pros- 
pects, and  pining  for  revenge  on  her  as  the 
cause. 

Geraldi  was,  with  reason,  vain  of  his  per- 
sonal advantages;  he  possessed  uncommon 
symmetry  and  beauty  of  form  and  feature ;  he 
had  also  conscious  energy  of  character,  suffi- 
cient to  execute  any  project  of  his  proud  am- 
bition ;  and  he  had  been  taught  by  his  partial 
parents  to  believe  that,  could  he  acquire  wealth 
and  connexions  by  forming  an  advantageous 
marriage,  the  obscurity  of  hip  birth  would  be 
forgotten,  and  his  towering  wishes  gratified. 

ft  was  therefore  not  only  boyish  passion,  but! 
worldly  prudence,  which  led  him  to  endeavour  | 
to  recommend  himself  to  Ethelind  Manstein ; ' 
and  her  disdain  of  him,  which  he  attributed : 
wholly  to  pride,  and  to  scorn  of  his  humble 
birth,  stun^  him  to  the  quick,  ^  it  convinced 
him  that  bis  parents  were  deceived  in  thinking 
he  could  ever  get  above  the  disadvantages  of 
his  parentage,  and  that  the  failure  of  all  the 
aspiring  of  his  ambition  was  to  be  predicted 
from  this  unfortunate  instance.   Therefore,  it 
was  not  the  mere  circumstance  of  Ethelind*s 
refusal  to  dance  with  him,  but  what  that  cir- 
cumstance proved^  which  maddened  the  un- 
happy youth  into  the  desire  of  personal  and: 
immediate  vengeance ;  and  when  he  saw  Ethe- 1 
lind  daring,  by  dancing  with  another,  though  * 
she  had  refused  him,  to  pass  a  personal  afiront 
on  him,  and  one  which  he  was  sure  she  would 
not  have  ventured  to  pass  on  another  —  when. 
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too  she  had  accepted  a  man  of  rank  as  a  part- 
ner, as  if  to  mark  that  she  refused  Geraldi  on 
account  of  his  being  lowly  born,  his  feelings  be- 
came uncontrollable,  and  he  rushed  from  the 
room  to  prepare  the  meditated  vengeance.  But 
that  vengeance  failed.  And  what  increased  the 
I  agony  of  his  disappointment  was,  that  Mina*s 
I  life  and  the  reason  of  her  mother  were  the  un* 
intended  sacrifices  of  his  revenue;  for  they 
had  both  treated  him  always  with  kind  and 
encouraging  attention,  and  his  beloved  mother 
i  had  more  than  once  received  services  from 
I  Madame  Steinheim. 

Still,  time  might  not  perhaps  have  increased 
I  his  enmity  to  Ethelind  if  it  did  not  subdue  it, 
had  he  not  met  in  the  prison  with  a  companion 
I  who  used  every  art  to  inflame  his  resentment, 
I  and  keep  up  his  terrible  resolution  of  pursuing 
I  his  revenge  as  soon  as  ever  the  term  of  his  im- 
I  prisonmcnt  was  over;  and  his  companion  was 
no  other  than  the  worthless  and  unnatural  son 
of  poor  Madame  Steinheim. 

This  man,  after  a  series  of  profligacy  and 
extravagance,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for 
debt; — and  strange  to  say,  instead  of  avoiding, 
he  sought  the  presence  of  the  murderer  of  his 
sister  and  the  destroyer  of  his  mother ;  and  ho 
i  spoke  some  degree  of  comfort  to  the  heart  of 
Geraldi,  by  assuring  him  that  he  forgave  him 
his  unintentional  crime  while  trying  to  obtain 
a  just  revenge,  but  that  he  never  would  forgive 
Ethelind,  for  being  the  cause  of  his  si^ter^d 
danger  ajid  death. 

Geraldi,  who  had  witnessed,  almost  with 
disgust,  the  regard  whicl^  Steinheim  express- 
ed for  him,  the  man  who  had  destroyed  his 
mother,  (as  he  knew  that  he  himself  could 
'  never  have  borne  the  sight  of  the  bein^  who 
I  had  murdered  his,)  was  reconciled  to  this  un- 
I  natural  forgiveness,  by  Steinhcim*8  professions 
!  of  eternal  hatred  towards  Ethelind,  as  the  real 
I  and  original  cause  of  the  destruction  of  those 
whom  ne  loved ;  and  thus,  by  administering 
fond  to  his  hate,  Steinheim  succeeded  in  lulling 
asleep  the  good  feelings  which  would  have 
,  closed  his  heart  against  this  designing  villain. 

Geraldi  did  hot  suspect  why  Steinheim  felt 
I  and  acted  thus.    In  the  first  place,  Steinheim 
I  was  a  being  in  whom  selfishness  and  vice  had 
utterly  annihilated  the  feelings  of  nature.  As 
!  Mina  would  have  shared  with  him  his  paternal 
fortune,  he  rejoiced  at  her  death,  after  the  first 
shock  was  over ;  and  when  the  benevolent  Man- 
.  steins  oflered  to  take  charge  of  his  unconscious 
mother,  and  he  took  possession  of  h^r  fortune, 
he  thought  Geraldi  the  greatest  benefactor  he 
had  ever  known ;  and  he  would  have  told  him 
so  when  ho  saw  him,  had  he  not  dii^vered 
that  the  youth  had  affections  and  feelings  with 
'  which  he  had  no  sympathy,  and  which  indeed 
he  did  not  expect  to  find  in  the  ruffian  bot. 
,  But  he  also  hated  Ethelind,  and  hated  her  pa- 
I  rents;  simply  because  he  had  injured  them,  and 
I  they  had  too  greatly  obliged  him. 

Manstein  not  only  maintained  his  mother, 


(though  he  pretended  he  would  allow  him  mon- 
ey for  her  board,)  but  he  had  lent  him  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  for  w*hich,  on  hearing 
of  his  distresses,  he  had  cancelled  the  bond. 
But  Ethelind,  aware  of  the  vileness  of  his  cha- 
racter, on  his  application  to  her,  after  her  fa- 
therms  death,  to  lend  him  money,  had  positively 
refused  to  befriend  him  in  any  way,  and  by 
that  means  made  him  her  deadly  enemy  as 
well  as  Geraldi,  whom  he,  therefore,  had  a 
pleasure  in  spiriting  up  to  perseverance,  in 
what  he  called  his  meritorious  intentions. 

He  had  also  other  designs  on  Geraldi,  in 
which  he  succeeded ;  for  that  forlorn  boy,  look- 
ing on  himself  as  necessarily  an  outcast  from 
society,  was  induced  by  Steinheim  to  join  with 
him  a  company  of  banditti,  some  of  whom  were 
then  imprisoned  with  them,  but  were  going  tb 
be  discharged  soon,  whose  greatest  haunt  was 
a  cavern  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  near  which, 
unconsciously,  Waldemar  took  up  his  abode  on 
leaving  Ratisbon ;  near  which  place  also  there 
was  a  cavern,  in  which  Geraldi  and  Steinheim 
lay  concealed  when  Geraldi  first  attacked  Ethe- 
lind's  life  after  he  left  prison.  It  was,  there- 
fore, no  wonder  that  Geraldi,  who  was  allowed 
the  choice  of  a  horse  in  his  comrades'  stables 
in  the  forest,  should  have  a  steed  so  swift  of 
foot,  nor  that  he  should  so  long  and  so  oAen 
elude  pursuit  But  even  his  steed  did  not  al- 
ways save  him ;  and  in  a  rencontre  on  the  road, 
(in  which  Steinheim  was  killed,)  Geraldi, 
Giuseppe  Celarno,  his  cousin,  and  some  of  the 
band,  were  taken  and  confined  at  Altenburg. 
But  having  escaped  from  thence,  Geraldi  (after 
his  unsuccessful  aim  at  Ethelind  with  a  pistol) 
had  fled  with  Giuseppe  in  disguise  to  England ; 
and  there,  (as  has  been  related  above,)  a  man 
being  murdered  by  the  cousin  of  Geraldi,  both 
of  them,  for  this  oflence,  were  thrown  into 
prison. 

But  Geraldi,  being  aware  that  nothing  could 
be  proved  against  Atm,  and  that  he  probably 
would  be  set  at  liberty  again,  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  prevail  on  Giuseppe  to  change  names 
with  him ;  and  they  agreed  that  Giuseppe  should 
be  arraigned  under  the  name  of  QerMi  Duval^ 
and  he  under  that  of  CHuseppe  Celarno.  Hence 
arose  the  security  of  Meynell ;  a  security  in- 
creased by  the  resemblance  before  mentioned 
of  Giuseppe  to  his  relation.  Geraldi  congrat- 
ulated himself  on  the  deception  which  he  and 
his  cousin  had  practised,  because,  when  be  was 
liberated  from  prison,  he  knew  that  the  idea  of 
his  being  no  more,  would  make  his  return  to 
Germany  less  insecure  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  and  would  also  throw  Waldemar 
and  Ethelind  00  completely  off  their  guard, 
that  he  might  very  likely  be  able  to  complete 
his  still  meditated  vengeance. 

He  accordingly,  though  still  disguised,  em* 
barked  at  Harwich,  and  landed  at  08tend. 
While  he  was  there,  be  saw  by  a  Brussels  pa- 
per that  Baron  Waldemar  had  lately  succeeded 
to  a  large  property  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Brussels,  and  had  recently  taken  pos- 
session of  it. 

To  Brussels  therefore  Geraldi  hastened ;  and 
he  arrived  early  on  the  evening  appointed  for 
the  ball  to  be  given  by  tlie  Count  de  Friberg; 
at  those  very  rooms  where,  twenttf'One  years 
before^  that  event  had  taken  place  which  was 
the  means  of  making  him  a  ruffian,  and  an  out- 
cast of  society  for  lite ! 

Geraldi  overheard  particulars  of  the  intend- 
ed ball,  and  where  it  was  to  be  held,  in  a  coffee- 
house, which  he  fearlessly  entered,  because 
the  same  paper  which  contained  the  account 
of  Waldemar^s  change  of  abode,  had  also  con- 
tained a  long  account  of  his  trial  and  supposed 
execution ;  and  he  had  the  additional  security 
of  a  reddish-coloured  wig  and  false  whiskers, 
and  eye-brows  of  the  same  hue. 

Having  heard  these,  to  him  important  par- 
ticulars, (for  the  family  of  Waldemar  was  one 
of  those  named  amongst  the  company  expected 
to  be  at  the  ball,)  Geraldi  left  the  cofiee-house 
to  ruminate  alone  on  the  best  means  of  effect- 
ing his  still  fixed  design  on  the  life  of  Ethelind ; 
while  he  thought  with  savage  joy,  how  infi- 
nitely and  beyond  all  his  hopes  complete  would 
now  be  his  triumph,  if  he  could  destroy  Ethe- 
lind on  thai  very  spot  where  she  had  given  him 
the  ofience  which  he  resented,  and  where  an 
innocent  girl  whom  he  esteemed,  had  paid  the 
forfeit  of  her  offending. 

"I  shall  then,"  said  he,  "revenge  not  only 
my  injury,  but  that  of  Mina  Steinheim  !*'  And 
so  eager  was  he  to  enjoy  this  complete  satis- 
faction to  his  hatred,  that  he  felt  even  life  in- 
different to  him,  when  compared  with  the  in- 
terests of  this  great  revenge. 

When  his  plans  were  nearly  arranged,  he 
went  to  the  cathedral,  in  order  to  visit  tlie 
grave  of  his  parents,  a  pious  duty  which  he 
paid  as  soon  as  he  was  liberated  from  prison, 
seven  years  before,  and  which  no  consideration 
could  have  led  him  to  omit  paying  again  on  his 
return  to  Brussels.  Accordingly,  he  bought 
flowers  to  strew  over  that  grave,  which  was 
unnoticed  and  unknown  by  any  other  eye. 
And  this  being,  who  was  meditating  the  for- 
bidden crime  of  murder,  with  scrupulous  punc- 
tuality was  preparing  to  fulfil  the  command- 
ment of  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother 
not,  however,  with  the  wish  of  obeying  the 
awful  voice  that  had  commanded  it,  but  merely 
from  a  feeling  of  filial  tenderness,  of  which 
even  his  habits  of  life,  and  his  atrocious  guilt 
in  prospect,  could  not  divest  him. 

On  entering  the  church,  he  was  arrested  on 
his  way  to  his  parents*  grave,  by  the  sight  of  a 
new  monument;  and  he  started  with  mixed 
emotion,  at  seeing  by  the  light  of  the  lamp 
over  it,  that  it  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
his  tvDo  victims^  victims  deeply  regretted  by 
him ;  and,  actuated  by  the  same  feelings  as  he 
bad  experienced  before,  with  the  same  hand 
intended  to  take  the  life  of  her  who  had  watch- 
ed with  exemplary  tenderness  over  that  exist- 


ence which  he  had  rendered  joyless,  he  strew- 
ed some  of  the  flowers  designed  for  bis  parents 
over  the  tomb  of  the  Steinheims,  and  then 
threw  himself,  in  a  sort  of  hallowed  paroxysm 
of  filial  aflectioo,  on  the  grave  of  his  father 
and  mother. 

Strange,  but  not  uncommon  inconsistency  of  i 
feelings !  And  the  great  master  of  human  oa^ 
ture  has  represent^  Lady  Macbeth  as  only 
deterred  from  murdering  her  sleeping  and  de- 
fenceless king,  by  his  resemblance  to  her  own 
father. 

"  Had  he  not  resembled  my  father  as  he  slept, 
I 'd  have  done  it.'* 

Is  it  then  visionary  to  believe,  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  human  beings  are  on  the 
point  of  committing  the  worst  actions,  they  are 
the  most  capable  of  being  worked  upon  by  vir- 
tuous motives,  if  presented  to  their  mind  1 — Is 
it  not  likely,  that  while  Geraldi*s  heart  was 
thus  soAened  by  filial  tenderness,  and  almost 
virtuous  remorse,  the  voice  of  admonition  and 
persuasion  would  not  have  been  lost  on  him ; 
and  that,  had  any  one,  aware  of  his  bloody  in- 
tentions, been  at  hand  to  address  his  best  feel- 
ings, the  ruffian  deed  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  Ethelind  saved?  Had  any  one 
bidden  him  look  forward  once  more  with  hope, 
and  said  to  him,  **  You  are  supposed  dead,  and 
may,  in  a  foreign  land  and  under  another  name, 
begin  life  and  fame  anew,'2J»e  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  excited  to  forego  his  desperate  and 
terrible  intentions. 

But  no  voice  spoke  to  him  from  the  seaseless 
marble,  nor  did  th^  prophetic  priest  address 
him  from  the  altar,  to  call  the  sinner  to  re- 
pentance;'* but  he  rose  from  his  parents*  ^rave, 
sighed  as  he  passed  the  tomb  of  two  of  his  vic- 
tims, and  then  repaired  to  the  spot,  whence  he 
was  resolved  to  watch  for  the  moment  to  spring 
upon  another  victim. 

As  soon  as  the  carriages  began  to  arrive  at 
the  illuminated  portico,  which  I  have  before 
described,  Geraldi  concealed  himself  behind 
the  crowd  assembled  to  see  the  company  alight, 
and  watched  for  the  arrival  of  the  family  of 
Waldemar. 

Waldemar  alighted  first,  and  Geraldi  took 
particular  notice  of  the  decoration  of  his  hat, 
and  the  colour  of  his  domino.  His  mask,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  was,  he  observed,  only  a 
common  black  mask ;  and  having  waited  till 
he  saw  Ethelind  alight,  and  had  thus  ascer- 
tained the  fact  of  her  being  there,  he  was  pre- 
paring to  depart,  when  he  saw  Waldemar  drop 
something  as  he  tied  on  his  mask,  before  be 
followed  Ethelind  and  his  children.  Geraldi 
took  up  what  he  dropped,  and  found  it  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  his  purpose ;  for  it 
was  the  ticket  of  admission  for  masks,  and  no 
name  was  written  on  the  back  of  it 

''Every  circumstance  favours  my  designs,** 
thought  Geraldi,  and  he  immediately  went  to 
a  place  where  he  knew  masquerade  dresses 
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were  to  be  procured.  On  the  counter  lay  the 
fellow-domino  to  Waldemar*8,  and  a  hat,  which 
under  his  direction  in  a  short  time  was  tlie  very 
counterpart  of  his ;  and  on  his  pretending  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  domino  and  the  hat,  the 
shopman  said,  he  could  only  assure  him  that 
the  Baron  de  Waldemar  had  been  there,  and 
had  chosen  a  hat  and  domino  exactly  the  same 
in  every  particular. 

This  was  enough;— and  desiring  a  porter 
might  follow  with  them  to  his  hotel,  he  led  the 
way  thither,  and  assumed  the  fatal  disguise; 
but  he  concealed  the  domino  with  a  large 
Italian  ferriola ;  and  unmasked  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  action,  to  watch  for  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  masking  and  using  the  ticket 

Tickets  were,  he  found,  received  at  the  door 
of  the  weU-remembered  passaget  as  well  as  at 
the  portico ;  and  <Seraldi  thought  it  would  be 
best  for  him  to  show  his  at  the  former  place, 
as  it  was  ill  lighted.  He  then  entered  the  ball- 
room, in  Older  to  try  how  far  he  might  venture 
to  mingle  in  the  crowd  without  fear  of  being 
found  out  as  an  intruder ;  and  having  done  so, 
he  saw  that,  if  he  took  care  to  avoid  being  in 
the  same  room  with  Waldemar,  he  was  in  no 
danger  of  detection.  He  had  been  addressed 
several  times  as  Waldemar,  and  had  heard, — 

Ay,  you  will  not  speak ;  but  we  know  you, 
baron,"  so  often,  that  be  found  he  indeed  look- 
ed the  man  whom  he  wished  to  appear ;  but 
seeing  the  real  Waldemar  enter  the  room,  he 
retir^  at  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Waldemar,  at 
the  desire  of  Ethelind,  went  in  search  of  her 
carriage ;  and  Geraldi,  who  had  taken  off  his 
mask  again,  and  had  hidden  his  domino  with 
his  cloak,  Twhich  he  had  given  to  a  by-stander 
to  hold  for  him,)  saw  Ethelind  pale  and  trenn- 
bling  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  passage ;  and 
was  convinced,  by  the  look  of  horror  which 
her  countenance  assumed  whenever  her  eye 
involuntarily  glanced  towards  the  spot  where 
Mina  fell,  that  the  whole  scene  had  recurred 
to  her  as  strongly  as  if  it  had  then  happened. 
He  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  Wal- 
demar calling  for  his  servants,  and  telling 
them,  as  theur  lady  was  taken  ill,  that  they 
should  go  away  instantly.  But,*'  he  added, 
**  the  carriage  must  go  round  and  get  as  near 
the  portico  as  possible,  as  your  lady  can't  come 
up  this  passage ;  therefore  I  will  go  with  you, 
and  see  how  fkr  we  shall  have  to  walk." 

These  directions,  and  this  care  to  save  the 
feelings  of  Ethelind,  were,  alas !  the  means  of 
placing  her  in  the  way  of  destruction. 

**  Now  is  my  time,"  thought  the  listening 
assassin.  Then  throwing  off  his  cloak  and 
resuming  his  mask,  while  the  by-standers  sup- 
posed the  gentleman  was  playing  some  mas- 
querade trick,  he  grasped  his  dagger,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  work  of  death. 

Ethelind,  meanwhile,  was  anxiously  expect- 
ing the  return  of  Waldemar,  and  watching  for 
the  blue  domioa   Geraldi,  therefore,  had  little 


difficulty  in  effecting  his  purpose ;  for,  taking 
him  for  Waldemar,  she  advanced  a  few  steps 
to  meet  him,  and  eagerly  put  her  hand  in  his, 
which  trembled  with  emotion.  But  finding 
that  he  led  her  along  the  dreaded  passage,  she 
cried,  *•  Oh !  not  that  .way !  Force  me  not  to 
go  that  way !  It  would  make  the  horrid  scene 
live  over  again  before  me !" 

Still,  however,  he  dragged  her  along,  to  the 
wonder  and  alarm  of  Ethelind,  whose  slightest 
wish  had  usually  power  over  her  husband ;  and 
spite  of  her  struggles  he  had  now  dragged  her 
to  the  spot,  stained,  as  she  believed,  with 
Mina's  blood,  when  a  well-known  voice  ex- 
claimed, —  **  Yes !  the  scene  shall  indeed  live 
over  again  before  thee !"  and  in  an  instant  she 
felt  the  assassin's  dagger  in  her  side !  And 
when  Waldemar,  who  was  seeking  her,  drew 
near  with  Madame  de  Friberg,  he  received  her 
bleeding  and  insensible  in  his  arms. 

Geraldi  immediately  tried  to  escape,  and 
would  have  done  so — for  he  was  armed  and 
desperate  —  had  not  his  mask  dropt  ofl^  which 
caused  him  to  be  recognised  and  seized  by  the 
officers  of  justice,  who  having  found  out  that 
Guiseppe  had  been  executed  under  the  name 
of  Geraldi,  and  that  the  latter  had  returned  to 
Brussels,  bad  been  all  day  in  pursuit  of  him, 
had  traced  him  to  the  rooms,  and  were  on  the 
watch  to  seize  him. 

To  resist  them  was,  he  soon  found,  impossi- 
ble ;  and  he  was  once  more  (for  the  same  crime 
committed  on  the  same  spot,  twenty-one  years 
before)  confined  in  the  same  prison. 

But  Waldemar  was  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  projected  escape,  or  fortunate  detention,  of 
the  murderer  ;  he  saw  nothing,  he  was  con- 
scious of  nothing  —  but  the  murdered  object 
whom  be  held  in  his  arms ;  on  whom  he  vain- 
ly lavished  every  tender  and  endearing  epithet, 
and  vainly  conjured  to  speak  to  him  once  more, 
and  look  on  him  once  more. 

Assistance  was  sent  for  and  procured  im- 
mediately, while  Ekhelind  was  carried  and  laid 
on  the  same  bed  on  which  the  bleeding  body 
of  Mina  had  reposed ;  and  for  hours  Ethelind 
seemed  as  certainly  dead  as  Mina  herself. 

But  at  length  one  of  the  medical  attendants 
observed  that  there  was  a  little  movement  of 
the  pulse,  and  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  ap- 
pearance of  death  was  occasioned  not  by  the 
loss  of  blood,  or  by  the  wound,  but  was  a  deep 
swoon,  the  consequence  of  excess  of  terror. 

The  instant  Waldemar  heard  this  opinion, 
he  started  up  from  his  station  at  the  pillow  of 
Ethelind,  and  seizing  the  physician's  hand,  ex- 
claimed. Save  her !  save  her !  and  command 
my  life  and  fortune !"  while  a  sort  of  delirious 
joy  succeeded  his  before  frenzied  despair. 

The  pulse  of  Ethelind  now  grew  stronger 
and  stronger;  but  as  the  blood  still  flowed 
faster  and  faster  from  the  wound,  every  possi- 
ble eflbrt  was  made  to  stop  the  bleeding ;  and 
when  these  efhrta  were  successful,  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  rennove  the  sufferer  from 
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the  place  where  she  was;  as  she  would,  on 
recovering^  her  senses,  recollect  only  too  well, 
that  on  that  very  bed  she  had  herself  knelt  be- 
side the  bleeding  corpse  of  her  friend. 

A  litter,  therefore,  was  procured,  and  Ethe- 
lind  removed  to  the  house  of  the  Count  de 
Friberg,  which  was  at  no  great  distance ;  and 
bv  the  time  she  was  conveyed  into  a  chamber, 
she  opened  her  eyes  and  |^zed  on  the  objects 
around  (ler.  But,  alas!  it  was  without  any 
consciousness  whatever ;  and  the  rapid  pulse, 
flushed  cheek,  and  glittering  eye,  proclaimed 
that  she  was  now  exposed  to  all  the  ravages 
and  danger  of  fever. 

Incessant  were  her  ravings,  most  afflictin? 
were  the  expressions  in  which  she  vented 
them,  and  agonizing  were  the  images  con- 
stantly present  to  her  mind.  She  knew  no 
one,  and  she  saw  no  image  but  that  of  Gerald i ; 
whom  she  was  constantly  invoking  to  take  her 
life,  and  spare  that  of  her  adored  husband ;  and 
while  that  husband  was  holding  her  burning 
hand  in  his,  and  absorbed  in  watching  her  ever- 
varying  cheek,  she  used,  in  the  most  pathetic 
accents,  to  deplore  his  cruel  absence,  and  la- 
ment his  unkindness  in  leaving  her  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  Gerald i. 

She  would  then  conjure  Waldemar  himself 
to  fifo  in  search  of  Waldemar,  and  bring  hin) 
to  her ;  unconscious  that  his  bitter  tears  fell 
upon  her  supplicating  hands,  and  that  she  was 
speaking  daggers  to  the  heart  of  her  husband, 
nearly  as  terrible  as  the  dagger  of  Gerald i. 

But  at  length,  with  the  fever,  the  delirium 
subsided ;  and  Ethelind  recognised  the  anxious 
husband,  who  had  so  fondly  watched,  and  so 
fervently  prayed,  beside  her  frenzied  pillow 
during  so  many  sleepless  nights.  But  the  re- 
cognition was  too  calm,  and  she  seemed  not 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  overwhelming  emotions 
of  thankfulness  and  joy,  which  oppressed  Wal- 
demar and  choked  his  utterance. 

All  danger  for  her  life  was,  however,  at  an 
end,  and  the  only  fear  remaining  was  for  her 
reason. 

One  idea  was  predominant,  and  that  was, 
that  Geraldi  was  not  really  taken,  though  she 
was  told  that  he  was  certainly  in  prison. 

•*Did  I  ever  deceive  you,  dearest  1*'  said 
Waldemar. 

"No;  but  you  have  been  deceived,  and  may 
be  so  again." 

**  Well  then  —  if  I  go  to  the  prison  and  see 
Geraldi  in  irons,  will  you  believe  it!" 

"I  will." 

And  Waldemar  went  to  the  prison,  agoniz- 
ing as  the  visit  was  to  him. 

Waldemar  was  far  more  agitated  than  Ge- 
raldi, when  through  a  e^rated  window  he  be- 
held the  still  striking  form  and  countenance 
of  the  unrelenting  ruffian. 

Geraldi  knew  him  instantly,  dark  as  was  his 
dungeon;  and  springing  up  with  a  violence 
that  made  the  clanging  of  his  fetters  sound  to 
the  inmost  soul  of  Waldemar,  he  demanded 


**what  the  intrusion  meant;  and  if  the  Baron 
de  Waldemar  came  to  triumph  over  his  foe  in 
chains?" 

•*No,"  replied  Waldemar,  •«  I  did  not  come 
to  insult  you,  but  to  oblige  my  injured  wife." 

"Your  wife!  —  is  she  not  dead  then?"  de- 
manded Geraldi. 

"  No— and  she  is  even  out  of  danger." 

I  will  not  endeavour  to  describe  the  horrible 
regrets  of  Geraldi,  mingled  occasionally  with 
the  bitter  lamentations  for  the  deaths  of  Ma- 
dame Steinheim  and  the  innocent  Mina ;  and 
an  avowal  of  the  melancholy  pleasure  with 
which  he  had  strewed  their  tomb  with  flowers. 

Waldemar,  while  Geraldi  paused  to  take 
breath,  could  not  help  observing,  "  that  Ethe- 
lind was  as  innocent  a  victim  as  Mina  and  her 
mother." 

"  Innocent ! — innocent !  When  she  scorned 
in«^when  her  pride  made  her  refuse  her  hand 
in  the  dance  to  the  son  of  Theresa  Duval ;  and 
when  she  even  danced  with  another  the  mo- 
ment aAer!  The  poor  kind  Steinheims  never 
scorned  Greraldi — and  I  killed  them ; — and  she, 
the  proud  one,  lives!  O  my  accursed  fate! 
and  she  lives  to  triumph  in  it !" 

**  No  —  she  lives  to  deplore  it ;  for  she  has 
never  felt  resentment  towards  you,  Geraldi; 
and  before  I  leave  you,  it  is  my  duty  perhaps, 
in  pit^  to  your  sufierings,  to  assure  you  that 
Ethelmd  forgives  and  prays  for  you." 

*♦  Forgives  me  ! — she  forgives  me  ! — What 
has  she  to  forgive  1  She  has  had  yeara  of  hap- 
piness ;  she  has  had  a  life  of  freedom,  of  friend- 
ship, of  gratified  afl^ections,  of  unstained  repu- 
tation, aivd  probably  of  high  respect  and  honour. 
And  what  has  my  life  been  1 — and  all  the  con-  i 
sequence  of  her  devilish  pride,  which  blighted  , 
the  commencement  of  it !   I  loved  her,  &ron  I 
de  Waldemar,  baby  as  I  was ;  I  loved  her,  and  j 
she  knew  it ;  and  yet  she  humbled  me,  and  yet  j 
she  wounded  me  to  the  very  soul !  True,  pas- 1 
sion  was,  from  the  busy  suggestions  of  pride,  I 
instantly  swallowed  up  in  hatred — but  at  the  j 
moment  of  her  scorn  I  was  an  object  of  pity ; ' 
and  she — she  made  me,  from  the  consequences  . 
of  that  evening,  an  object  of  abhorrence  and 
an  outcast  of  society ! — Forgive  me  !  She  for- 
give me!  No;  she  should  implore  my  forgive- 
ness, for  having  blasted  all  the  fair  promise  of 
my  youth,  and  for  having  shut  the  present  and 
the  future  world  equally  against  me !" 

Here  Geraldi  paused  in  strong  and  affecting 
emotion.  And  Waldemar — however  unnatural 
such  bitter  resentment  of  so  trifling  a  circum- 
stance appeared  to  him,  and  however  morbid 
the  mind  of  the  man — forgot  all  other  feelings 
in  pity  for  his  blasted  prospects;  and  with 
solemn  earnestness  he  conjured  him  to  tell  him 
if  there  was  any  way  in  which  he  could  serve 
him,  or  oblige  him;  and  if  he  would  like  to 
receive  spiritual  comfort  from  any  particular 
person. 

**  Serve  me !"  said  Geraldi, "  why,  ay.  Free 
me  from  these  fetters,  prevail  on  my  enemies 
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to  drop  their  proeecation  against  me,  and  give 
up  your  own;  will  you  do  thati  You  see  I 
put  your  sincerity  to  a  strong  test,  and  ask  a 
great  service  of  you." 

You  do ;  and  one  I  cannot  perform,  as  your 
enlargement  is,  you  know,  incompatible  with 
ray  wife's  safely. 

It  is  so;  and  you  cannot  save  me,  and  ought 
not  to  save  me ;  therefore  why  do  you  pretend 
lo  offer  me  your  services  1" 

Aught  else  that  I  could  do  I  would  da** 

But  there  is  only  one  effectual  service,  and 
that  you  can't  do — Away  with  you  !  —  As  to 
spiritual  aid,  when  I  want  it  I  *11  send  for  it" 
And  Waldemar  returned  home. 

Well,"  said  Ethelind,  with  a  distrustful 
smile  you  have  not  seen  him;  he  is  fled 
again,  I  know." 

However,  the  assorances  of  Waldemar  re- 
moved this  impression,  though  nothing  could 
convince  her  that  he  would  not  escape  again; 
and  she  often  earnestly  begged  Waldemar  to 
let  her  retire  into  the  safe  walls  of  a  convent 
And  so  sure  was  she  that  Geraldi  would  be  ac- 
quitted at  the  trial  which  was  then  going  on, 
that  Waldemar  promised  to  attend  the  conclu- 
sion of  it  in  person ;  and,  if  Geraldi  was  ac- 
quitted both  of  the  robbery  and  murder,  to  re- 
turn, and  convey  her  immediately  into  a  con- 
vent 

But  Geraldi  was  convicted,  and  condemned 
to  execution.  Still,  as  two  days  were  to  elapse 
before  the  sentence  was  to  take  place,  Ethe- 
lind, with  that  calm  determination  which  was 
I  so  alanning  to  behoM,  persisted  in  believing 
he  would  escape;  and  was  every  moment 
starting,  and  fancying  he  was  on  the  stairs,  or 
at  the  window ;  and  Waldemar  knew  not  how 
to  combat  this  evidently  diseased  state  of  nerv- 
ous feeling.  However,  she  seemed  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  his  going  again  to  the  prison, 
and  he  went 

Geraldi*s  face  was  turned  towards  the  grate 
when  Waldemar  reached  it ;  but  he  was  so 
absorbed  in  thought  that  he  was  unconscious 
of  his  approach ;  and  his  countenance  was  so 
full  of  woe,  and  so  devoid  of  the  fierceness 
which  usually  distinguished  it,  that  Waldemar 
beheld  him  with  eyes  tearful  with  compassion. 

At  length  Geraldi  saw  him,  and  approaching 
him  said,  Baron  Waldemar,  why  you  thus 
persist  to  visit  me  I  know  not;  but  I  am  told 
you  are  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  I  believe  you 
do  not  come  to  insult  the  wretohed." 

No,  on  my  soul !"  said  Waldemar,  speak- 
ing in  strong  and  evident  emotion. 

Geraldi  looked  at  him  as  if  he  would  have 
read  his  inmost  heart — Is  yoar  wife  dead,  or 
dying  1" 

•*  No,  she  lives,  and  will  live." 

**Then  is  that  tear  Ibr  me!  — I  thank  yon. 
Had  such  a  man  so  felt  for  me  when  I  first 
erred,  perhaps  I  should  not  have  been  the 
thing  I  am." 

"I  firmly  behove  it" 


*«  Again  I  thank  you,"  said  Creraldi.  •*  Baron^ 
Waldemar,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  seen  a 
priest  since  you  left  me,  and  he  has  told  me 
what  has  altered  my  feeling  much  towards 
Ethelind  Manstein.  I  find  that  with  all  her 
pride  she  owned  that  Geraldi  Duval  had  a  souL 
I  find  that,  believing  me  dead,  she  ordered 
masses  both  at  Prague  and  here,  to  be  said  for 
the  soul  of  Geraldi  Duval :  she  made  me  of 
importance  in  one  way,  however ;  and  I  thank 
her  too.  — Yes,  and  I  believe  I  am  ^lad  I  did 
not  kill  her ; — and— yes — yes — I  believe  I  for- 
give her.  And  now,"  he  added,  as  if  willing 
to  escape  from  any  witness  of  his  deep  emo- 
tion, "  leave  me,  leave  me." 

^  Would  I  could  save  you !"  exclaimed  Wal- 
demar, with  that  tone  and  in  that  accent  of 
sincerity  which  carries  conviction  to  the  heart 
of  the  hearer. 

**  You  cannot ;  but  I  am  told  that  my  Re- 
DKEMra  CAN,  and  I  endeavour  to  believe  it. 
Farewell!" 

^  You  shall  have  the  prayers  of  us  all,"  said 
Waldemar;  and  hastened  away. 

The  next  morning  Geraldi  expiated  his 
crimes  on  the  scafibid,  where  his  demeanour, 
though  manly,  was  not  hardened ;  and  the  ac' 
count  of  his  last  moments  was  such  as  to 
gratify  the  feeling  heart  of  Waldemar. 

But  no  one  could  persuade  Ethelind  that  he 
was  really  dead ;  she  was  sure  that  he  even 
contrived  to  deceive  the  executioner,  and  that 
he  feigned  death ;  and  Waldemar  feared  that 
her  reason  would  never  perfectly  return.  But 
as  desperate  cases  require  depperate  cures,  he 
waited  on  the  magistrate,  and  obtained  leave 
to  brin^  Ethelind  to  see  the  body  of  Geraldi 
before  it  was  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  the 
grave.  And  that  afternoon,  without  telling 
Ethelind  whither  he  was  carrying  her,  he  led 
her  to  the  room  that  contained  the  remains  of 
her  now  powerless  enemy.  "  Look  there,  in- 
credulous Ethelind  !"  said  Waldemar ;  **  look 
on  that  well-known  face,  and  tell  me  if  you  do 
not  indeed  see  Geraldi  1" 

Ethelind  started  with  instinctive  terror  at 
the  sight  of  those  features ;  and  said  in  a  hur- 
ried voice,  **  But  he  is  only  sleeping !  Let  us 
away;  he  will  kill  me,  you  know,  when  he 
wakes  again !" 

Waldemar's  heart  now  died  within  him,  and 
he  feared  even  the  sight  would  not  restore  her 
to  sane  perception.  But  he  persisted. — Look 
again,  dearest  Ethelind  !  nay,  move  not  so  sofU 
ly;  nothing  but  the  last  dread  trumpet  can 
awake  him  now." 

Ethelind  shuddered,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
^  The  last  dread  trumpet !  O,  then,  poor  Ge- 
raldi!" She  now  approached  still  nearer;  and 
as  she  saw  that  cheek,  once,  and  always  in- 
deed, so  round,  and  so  blooming,  now  sunk, 
and  pale,  and  livid ;  and  when  she  beheld  those 

bright  and  terrible  eyes"  fast  closed  in  the 
anyieldinff  film  of  death— the  once  full,  red, 
and  scornful  lip,  now  wan,  thin,  and  shut  up 
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with  the  perceptible  tightness  of  dissolution, 
her  bosom  began  to  heave,  and  a  rising  sob  in- 
<iicated  beginning  conviction. 

Waldemar*8  hopes  instantly  revived,  and  he 
exclaimed,  ^  Now,  Ethelind,  touch  that  hand, 
so  often  armed  against  thy  innocent  life,  though 
powerless  now,  and  able  to  hurt  thee  no  more.'* 

Waldemar  then  took  the  hand  of  Ethelind, 
and  made  it  ^rasp  the  hand  of  Geraldi.  As 
soon  as  she  felt  that  icy  coldness,  that  coldness 
flO  peculiar,  so  penetrating;  that  coldness  which 
nothing  living  knows,  and  which  death  alone 
can  give,  the  awful  touch  carried  conviction 
to  her  diseased  mind ;  tears,  long  strangers  to 
her,  burst  in  salutary  torrents  from  her  eyes ; 
and  throwing  herself  in  her  husband's  arms, 
she  exclaimed,  **  O  Waldemar !  I  am  now  con- 
vinced, and  you  have  cured  me ;  but  take  me 
hence,  for  now  this  sight  is  too  much  for  roe." 

From  that  hour  Ethelind  was  restored  to 
health  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body ;  and  nothing 
has  since  disturbed  her  happiness  or  that  of 
her  &milv,  though  a  sudden  gloom  always 
overspreads  the  countenance  both  of  Walde- 
inar  and  Ethelind  whenever  the  idea  of  Geraldi 
is  recalled  to  them ;  but  that  ^loom  is  occasion- 
ed by  generous  feeling  for  his  fate,  not  by  re- 
sentment of  his  crime.  And  Ethelind,  while 
contemplating  the  bright  prospects  of  her  own 
sons,  regrets  that  she  was  the  meatts  of  blight- 
ing the  fair  promise  of  the  youthful  GeraldL 


[This  story  is  founded  on  a  fact  which  was 
related  to  me  as  follows : — About  twenty  years 
ago,  a  boy  at  Brussels,  having  been  rejected 
as  a  partner  at  a  ball,  by  a  girl  about  his  own 
age  which  was  not  much  more  than  twelve, 
he  left  the  ball-room,  went  to  a  cc^ee  house, 
and  drank  several  glasses  of  wine;  then  lay  in 
wait  for  the  poor  ffirl,  as  she  left  the  place  of 
entertainment,  and,  as  he  thought,  stabbed  her 
to  the  heart;  but  in  his  flutter  he  bad  mistaken 
the  object,  and  he  had  stabbed  her  companion. 
He  was  instantly  seized,  and  as  he  was  led  to 
prison,  he  approached  his  intended  victim,  and 
said,  "Je  te  retrotiverai  un  jourT  On  ac- 
count of  his  extreme  youth  his  sentence  was 
not  death,  but  imprisonment  for  twenty  years. 
The  term  of  his  imprisonment  is  now  about  to 
expire.] 
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How  fortunate  is  it  for  me,  with  my  impa- 
tient spirit,"  said  Ronald  Breadalbane  to  Ge- 
neral Monthermer,  as  they  were  travelling 
^m  Portsmouth  to  London,  ^  that  I  have  you 
with  me  as  a  companion  to  beguile  the  length 
•f  the  way !" 


I  can  echo  your  words  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity "  replied  the  General ;  "and  after  a  re- 
sidence in  India  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards, 
my  eagerness  to  reach  London,  and  get  my 
business  transacted  there,  that  1  may  hasten  to 
my  native  place^  is  as  great  as  yours." 

Ay !"  replied  the  enthusiastic  and  national 
Breadalbane,  who  was  many  years  younger 
than  the  General ;  but  my  native  place,  my 
Highland  home,  is  such  an  enchanting  spot ! 

0  Scotland,  dear  Scotland  !  land  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  vale !  land  of  beautiful  women 
and  of  brave  men !  land  of  genius  and  of  song ! 
land  of  kindness  and  of  hospitality !  I  bring  to 
thee  an  unchanged  heart,  my  country,  aiS  a 
conviction  that  there  is  nought  like  thee  upon 
the  habitable  globe !" 

Had  Breadalbane  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  read  the  euloerium  lately  oaased  by  a  cer- 
tain orator  on  this  beloved  land  of  his  birth,  in 
bis  admirable  speech  on  the  education  of  the 
poor,  be  would,  perhaps,  have  borrowed  his 
language ;  and  would  have  exclaimed,  What 
part  of  the  world  into  which  Scotchmen  have 
emigrated,  have  they  not  benefited  1  What 
part  where  they  have  emigrated,  have  they 
not  conferred  more  benefits  upon  than  they 
have  reaped  1" 

General  Monthermer,  who  loved  bis  own 
country  too  well  not  to  be  able  to  make  allow- 
ances for  national  pride  in  others,  replied  with 
a  benevolent  smile,  ^  I  fully  admit  the  truth 
of  what  you  have  said  of  Scotland ;  for  I  have 
gazed  enamoured  on  its  women,  listened  with 
delight  to  the  eloquence  of  its  orators,  have 
hung  enraptured  on  its  melodies,  and  read  with 
ever-new  transport  the  works  of  its  poets  and  I 
its  writers.  I  have  also  had  my  inmost  sou(  | 
warmed  by  its  hospitality ;  and  who  that  has 
ever  seen  and  been  welcomed  to  the  metropo- 
lis of  your  country,  Breadalbane,  but  must  re- 
member it  with  grateful  pleasure  to  the  end  of 
his  existence,  and  almost  pine  to  behold  Edin- 
burgh again." 

Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  General," 
cried  the  warm-hearted  Caledonian,  erasping 
his  hand  eagerly ;  then  let  me  one  day  we^ 
come  you  there." 

^  But  tell  me,"  said  the  General,  laughing, 

can  you  not  in  return  say  something  in  praise 
of  poor  Old  England  f 

^Oh!  much,  much:  but  you  are  yourself 
such  an  eulogy  on  your  country,  that  I  need 
say  nothing  except  that  amongst  the  other  ob- 
ligations which  she  has  conferred  on  the  world, 

1  rank  very  highly  indeed  that  of  her  having 
produced  a  General  Monthermer." 

You  make  me  blush,  Breadalbane,"  replied 
Monthermer,  and  I  know  not  how  to  show 
my  sense  of  such  courtesy." 

*^  I  will  tell  you  how ;  come  and  visit  me  in 
my  own  dear  little  Highland  home,  and  let  me 
show  you  to  my  family  and  my  friends.  Oh  ! 
it  is  such  a  scene  !  I  cannot  think  of  it  with- 
out tears  of  rapture.   The  rocks,  the  glens, 
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the  lake.  Oh !  —  do  not  think  me  a  romantic 
idiot  when  I  own,  that  I  pity  every  one  who  is 
not  born  in  a  mountaiDous  country.  It  is  eo 
impossible,  I  think,  for  a  man  to  be  as  much 
attached  to  a  flat,  un picturesque  home,  as  to 
one  like  mine.  I  doubt  whether  one's  affec- 
tion for  one*s  relations  is  not  stronger,  when 
one  associates  their  image  with  that  of  fine 
country,  and  —  and  —  Ah!  I  see  you  laugh, 
General,  and  I  dare  say  you  think  you  are  as 
impatient  to  see  your  parents  and  relations  in 
the  flat  part  of  England  in  which  they  live,  as 
I  am  to  revisit  mine  and  the  girl  of  my  heart, 
residing  amidst  all  the  prodigality  of  nature." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied  the  General,  with 
a  sigh.  **  Parents,  alas !  I  have  not  now  to 
welcome  me,"  he  added,  passing  the  back  of 
his  hand  across  his  eyes ;    they  are  dead." 

But  I  hope  they  lived  long  enough  to  hear 
of  your  successes  abroad,  and  of  your  large  ac- 
quisition of  fortune !" 

They  did;  and  to  profit  by  the  latter.  Ours 
is  a  decayed  family ;  but  now  it  will,  I  trust, 
be  reinstated  in  its  former  splendour;  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  before 
they  died,  my  beloved  parents  were  restored, 
through  my  means,  to  some  of  the  habitual 
state  of  their  ancestors." 

Happy,  happy  Monthermer !" 
"  Yes,  happy  so  far  I  am ;  and  believe  me, 
I  feel  my  happiness  as  deeply,  and  that  it  is  as 
great,  as  if  I  had  been  born  on  a  Highland 
mountain,  and  my  parents  had  lived  on  its  side. 
No,  no;  believe  me,  the  affections  are  wholly 
independent  of  scenery.  Were  you,  on  your 
return  home,  to  find  your  parents  dead,  your 
mistress  false,  and  your  friends  exiled— do  you 
think  that  the  scenery  would  give  you  plea- 
sure 1" 

"No;  at  least  not  so  much." 

"  Yet  you  must  feel  that  it  would,  in  order 
to  prove  that  it  at  all  heightens  the  present 
glow  of  the  affections;  and  I  maintain,  that  if 
I  find  those  friends  yet  left  to  me — well,  faith- 
ful, and  affectionate— I  shall  be  quite  as  happy 
on  my  barren,  treeless  abode,  the  ungraceful 
town  of  my  nativity,  with  its  bleak  surround- 
ing marshes  and  its  flat  shores,  as  you  amidst 
your  picturesque  mountains  and  lofty  rocks." 

I  am  not  convinced,"  replied  Breadalbane, 
*'  and  I  still  bless  Heaven  for  having  made  me 
a  denizen  of  the  mountains." 

"  I  bless  it,"  returned  Monthermer,  for 
having  given  me  affections,  and  preserved  me 
to  some  objects,  I  trust,  to  engage  and  gratify 
them,  whether  it  be  in  the  land  of  the  moun- 
tain or  the  plain." 

At  length  the  travellers  reached  London; 
and  after  having  finished  their  business,  Bread- 
albane set  off  for  Scotland,  and  the  General 
for  his  nearer  and  less  beautiful  home;  but 
they  did  not  part  till  they  had  promised  to  keep 
up,  by  letters,  that  acquaintance  which  had 
begun  in  India,  and  which  a  long  voyage  to- 


gether in  the  same  ship  had  matured  into  inti- 
macy. 

A  two  days'  journey  brought  General  Men* 
thenner  in  sight  of  his  native  place ;  whose 
spires  he  saw  many  miles  before  him,  rising 
darkly  on  the  glowing  back-ground  made 
the  setting  sun. 

"  That  IS  one  advantage  I  have  over  Bread- 
albane," said  the  General  to  himself,  while  his 
lip  quivered  with  strong  and  aflectionate  emo- 
tion. As  my  native  place  is  on  a  dead  flat, 
I  can  see  it  so  much  sooner  than  he  can  his. 
Mistake^  young  man !  to  be  sure  he  has  more 
and  nearer  relations  to  welcome  him  than  I 
have ;  but  can  his  heart  beat  more  strongly  at 
the  thought  of  a  reunion  with  them  than  mine 
does  at  this  moment!" 

At  length  the  General  called  to  the  poe- 
tilions  to  stop,  and  draw  up  to  a  little  gate,  by 
a  gentle  acclivity,  within  one  mile  of  the  place 
o^'  his  destination ;  there  he  alighted,  am)  de- 
sired the  drivers  to  wait  till  he  returned. 

This  gate  led  to  the  church-yard  in  which 
the  remains  of  General  Monthermer's  parents 
were  deposited ;  and  where,  till  his  return,  be 
had  desired  that  a  simple  stone  alone  should 
mark  out  the  spot  where  they  were  laid.  To 
this  spot  he  now  directed  his  steps,  and  bent 
over  the  unconscious  sod  in  a  oarozysm  of 
filial  tenderness  and  grief.  Still  thev  were 
not  altogether  unpleasing  tears.  He  felt  pious 
thankfulness  subdue  the  murmur  of  regret, 
when  he  recollected,  that  he  had  been  permit- 
ted to  cheer  their  declining  years  by  bestow- 
ing on  them  a  large  portion  of  his  affluence ; 
and  he  also  joyed  to  think,  that  it  was  allowed 
to  them  to  hear  and  to  glory  in  the  military 
fame  of  their  son. 

"  There  is  one  nx>re  dutv  to  perform  towards 
them,"  said  he  to  himself;  *'I  will  raise  a 
monument  to  their  memory ;"  and  then,  with 
a  sigh  of  mingled  feelings,  he  retraced  his 
steps  towards  the  gate. 

On  his  way  he  had  nearly  trodden  on  a  toad, 
which  crawled  across  his  path;  and,  with  a 
feeling  of  impulsive,  or  rather,  I  hope,  of  prin- 
cipled humanity,  be  stooped  down  and  re- 
moved the  poor  reptile  off  the  path,  that  it 
might  avoki  a  recurrence  of  the  danger. 

Oh,  now  I  *m  sure  'tis  he !"  exclaimed  a 
voice  behind  him.  It  can  be  nobody  but  Mr. 
George  Monthermer;  that  was  so  like  you, 
sir.  God  bless  your  honour!  and  welcome 
back  to  Old  England  !" 

Monthermer  turned  round,  and  saw  a  shab- 
bily dressed  woman,  with  a  mob-cap  flying 
open ;  and  who,  with  a  torn  and  coloured 
apron,  was  now  wiping  away  the  tears  that 
seemed  to  welcome  him  as  much  as  her  words 
had  done. 

"I  thank  you  my  good  woman,"  said  he, 
stopping  and  surveying  her  earnestly;  —  **! 
thank  you,  but  I  do  not  recollect  you,  and  I 
wonder  you  recollect  me." 

Oh !  how  could  I  fail  to  know  you,  sir, 
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when  I  saw  your  kindness  to  that  nasty  thing! 
It  was  so  like  what  I  have  seen  you  do  before ! 
But  no  wonder  you  don*t  recollect  me;  times 
are  changed  with  me,  and  with  many  others, 
you  know,  since  your  honour  went  away. — 
Have  you  quite  forgotten  Lucy  Simmons  V* 

*•  Lucy !  my  good  woman,  is  it  you !"  cried 
the  General,  kindly;  ''you,  whom  I  left  so 
well  settled  ?  I  wonder  no  one  wrote  me  word 
that  things  did  not  go  right  with  you.  But 
come  sit  down  on  this  grave-stone,  and  tell  me 
what  changes  I  am  to  expect.  You,  you  know, 
will  not  want  a  friend  now  1  am  come." 

Poor  Lucy*8  heart  was  now  too  full  for  uU 
terance  inl'mediately ;  but  when  she  recovered, 
she  answered,  and  sometimes  anticipated  Mon- 
thermer*s  questions. 

'*Ay,  your  honour,**  said  she,  '*it  would 
have  gone  very  hard  with  me  when  my  hus- 
band died  and  left  me  without  a  p^nny,  and 
six  children  to  maintain,  but  for  Miss  Marian 
Trelawney." 

,  **How!"  exclaimed  the  General,  starting; 
"  why,  I  thought  Mr.  Trelawney  spent  all  bis 
personal  property,  and  died  in  debt ;  and  that 
his  daughters,  as  the  estates  went  to  the  male 
heir,  have  little  or  nothing  to  live  upon.'* 

^  Yes,  that  is  only  too  true,  sir ;  but  then,  if 
Miss  Marian  had  only  a  guinea  in  the  world, 
you  know,  sir,  she  would  give  part  of  it  to 
those  who  wanted  it  Besides,  sir,  they  are 
not  so  badly  off  neither;  and  Miss  Marian 
would  do  very  well  if  it  was  not  for  her  sister, 
1  fancy,  who  was,  you  know,  sir,  a  beauty,  and 
so  her  ^ther  and  mother  spoiled  her ;  and  so, 
sir,  she  must  have  her  whims  and  her  nice 
,things  still,  sir;  and  I  believe,  for  that  reason, 
she  may  spoil  her  sister,  as  I  call  it  Miss 
Marian  keeps  a  day-school.** 

"Keeps  a  school!'*  cried  the  General  — 
**  Marian  Trelawney  keep  a  school !" 
V-  Yes,  sir ;  she  keeps  a  school  in  the  day  for 
gentlefolks,  and  for  money,  and  twice  a  week 
in  the  evening  she  teaches  poor  folks'  children 
for  love,  and  mine  amongst  the  rest ;  and  that 
is  a  grreat  help  to  me,  sir,  besides  having  her 
washing  and  her  sister's,  and  a  few  broth  now 
and  then,  and  such  like.  But  dear  heart,  how 
glad  she  and  Miss  Trelawney  will  be  to  see 
you !" 

"  Where  do  they  livel" 
Lucy  told  him,  and  he  started  again  at  the 
humility  of  their  abode. 

"  We  have  been  expecting  you,  you  know, 
sir,'*  she  continued ;   and  the  house  is  ready." 

'*  But  I  was  not  expected  so  soon,**  he  re- 
plied. 

*•  No,  not  for  some  days.  Well,  dear  me ! 
how  different  your  honour  will  find  things! 
There 's  the  Aislabies  that  used  to  hold  their 
heads  so  high,  all  ruined  and  gone!  and  there's 
the  Bensons  living  in  a  hole  of  a  house !" 

''Indeed!"  cri^  the  general  in  an  absent 
manner.  "But  tell  me,  are  my  brother  and 
sister  and  their  children  at  home  1" 


"  No,  sir ;  they  went  out  of  town  ft  week 
ago  to  their  country-house." 

At  this  moment  a  shout  was  heard  from  the 
town. 

"  What  noise  is  thatl"  cried  the  Greneral ; 
"  it  seemed  like  a  shout !" 

"  Dear  me,  yes,  and  so  it  was !  that  ever  I 
should  forget  to  tell  your  honour !  They  ftre 
shouting  for  you !" 

"For  me !*^ 

"  Yes ;  one  of  the  old  members  is  dead,  and 
they  have  put  yoa  up  for  a  parliament-man ; — 
and  everybody  is  so  glad !— so  you  are  sure  to 
get  it  !'* 

"  Me !"  faltered  out  the  General,  choked  with 
no  unpleasant  feeling  at  this  proof  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens* regard; — "and  did  my  brother 
know  of  it  r* 

"  No,  sir ;  but  I  hear  be  is  sent  for ;  and  I 
believe  he  is  expected  to-morrow.** 

"  That  is  well,"  he  replied.  "But  come,  I 
must  go,  the  air  grows  chill." 

"  Oh  dear !  yes,  do  go,"  cried  Lucy.  "  How 
glad  the  folks  will  be  to  see  you  drive  in !  I 
am  sure  they  will  know  you  directly ;  and  then 
they  will  drag  your  honour  into  the  town." 

"  They  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  cried  the 
General.  "  And  mark  me,  Lucy,  as  you  value 
my  favour,  keep  my  arrival  secret  till  to-mor- 
row." 

Lucy  said  it  would  be  very  hard  to  do  it,  as 
so  many  would  rejoice  to  know  his  honour  was 
come ;  but  if  she  must,  she  must 

Monthermer  then  slipped  some  money  into 
her  hand  ;  and  desiring  the  postilions  to  drive 
slowly  to  the  principal  inn,  and  to  be  sure  not 
to  name  him  to  anybody,  he  wished  Lucy  a 
good  night,  and  with  his  handkerchief  at  his 
mce  he  hurried  towards  the  town. 

"  And  so  I  am  to  represent  my  native  town !" 
thought  he.  "Would  that  my  parenta  had 
lived  to  see  this  day !  how  pleased  they  would 
have  been !" 

He  then  hastened  still  more  rapidly  on,  to 
escape  from  the  ppignancy  of  that  regret 

*'  And  so  my  brother  and  his  family  are  not 
at  home !  Well,  then,  I  may  go  first  to  call 
on  the  Trelawneys."  And  in  a  few  moments 
more  he  found  the  knocker  of  their  door  in  his 
hand. 

Instead  of  the  powdered  footman  that  used 
to  answer  a  knock  at  the  door,  it  was  now  an- 
swered by  a  servant  girl,  who  told  him  both 
the  ladies  were  at  home ;  and  if  he  would 
walk  into  the  parlour,  she  would  let  them 
know. — "  But  who  shall  I  say  is  here,  sir!" 

"An  old  friend,"  replied  Monthermer,' in  a 
hoarse  voice.  But  hoarse  as  it  was,  it  was  re- 
cognised by  Marian  Trelawney. 

"  Oh !  it  is  he !  it  is  George  Monthermer !" 
she  exclaimed ;  and  regardless  of  her  dress 
and  her  occupation,  (for  she  was  making  pas- 
try for  the  morrow,)  she  ran  from  the  kitchen 
into  the  parlour.  But  when  she  saw  Monther- 
mer she  could  not  utter  one  word  of  welcome. 
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and  she  received  his  affectionate  salute  in  si- 
lence and  irf  trembling.  The  servant  now 
brought  candles  in;  and  Marian  found  voice 
enough  to  desire  the  servant  to  tell  her  sister 
General  Monthernoer  was  there. 

Miss  Trelawney  knew  it  already;  but  she 
could  not  think  of  making  her  appearance  till 
she  had  done  something  to  her  dress,  and  re- 
paired the  faded  roses  on  her  cheek ;  and  hav- 
ing done  so,  she  sailed  into  the  room  with  her 
usual  dignity,  as  a  Trelawney  and  a  beauty. 

Meanwhile,  neither  the  General  nor  Marian 
had  said  much ;  fur  both  were  thinking  of  the 
altered  fortunes  of  the  latter,  and  of  relatives 
and  friends,  dead,  ruined,  and  dispersed,  since 
the  hour  whemthev  last  met ;  while  Marian  at 
length  uttered,  You  find  us  much  altered  in 
situation  !*' 

•*  Psha !"  cried  the  General,  in  reply,  closely 
grasping  her  hand  as  he  spoke ;  then  dropping 
It  again,  he  added,  ^  Don  t  talk  of  that— -don*t 
talk  of  that ;  you  are  unchanged !  vou  really 
look  as  young  as  when  we  parted,  Marian. 
Countenance  never  grows  old — mere  features 
da"  ^ 

**  You  are  changed  in  manners,  though  not 
in  person  much,"  replied  Marian,  smiling 
through  her  tears ;  for  you  are  grown  a  flat- 
terer, General." 

"General!  —  call  me  Monthermer,  if  you 
please."  And  it  was  at  this  moment  that  Miss 
Trelawney  entered. 

The  General  certainly  did  not  receive  her 
as  he  did  her  sister.  His  salute  was  colder, 
and  his  manner  more  distant;  and  her  wel- 
come to  him  was  one  of  many  words. 

•♦Dear  me!"  cried  Marian  smiling,  "my 
sister  looks  so  sinart  and  so  neat,  I  must  apolo- 
gize for  my  appearance;  but  really,  when  I 
heard  your  voice,  my  dear  friend,  I  forgot  I 
had  an  apron  on,  and  that  my  hands  were 
covered  with  flour — and  only  see  how  I  have 
floured  the  sleeves  of  your  coat !" 

Monthermer  looked  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
kiss  the  soft  small  hand  which  now  pointed  to 
the  mischief  it  had  done.  But  he  did  not;  he 
contented  himself  with  kissing  the  flour  on  his 
sleeve,  and  then  with  a  sigh  he  brushed  it  off. 

"  And  so  you  are  grown  quite  notable,  are 
you  ?"  cried  he ;  while  Marian  busied  herself 
in  untying  her  apron.  "And  you  pretend  to 
make  pies  and  puddings,  I  suppose!" 

"  It  is  no  pretence,"  said  Marian  cheerfully, 
"for  I  have  no  one  to  do  it  for  me  —  besides, 
my  kind  sister  fancies  no  one*s  pie-crust  so 
eood  as  mine;  therefore  vanity  makes  me 
notable." 

Monthermer  sit^hed,  and  almost  frowned; 
for  he  recollected  what  Lucy  had  said,  and 
fancied  Marian  was  indeed  spoiling  her  sister, 
and  subservient  to  her  whims.  But  he  resolv- 
ed to  think  of  other  things ;  and  was  putting 
question  after  question  to  them,  and  they  were 
answering  them,  when  they  were  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  a  sound  of  many  voices  anid  of 


many  feet;  and  in  a  moment  they  heard  a  vio- 
lent knock  at  the  door,  which  was,  however, 
nearly  drowned  in  shouts  of  "  Monthermer  for 
ever !"  The  servant  girl  now  opened  the  door ; 
and,  "  Is  not  General  Monthermer  here  1"  was 
asked  by  more  voices  than  one.  And  no  sooner 
was  the  question  answered,  than  in  rushed  two 
or  three  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
town ;  while  the  narrow  hall  was  filled  with 
people. 

The  gentlemen  exclaimed,  "  General  Mon- 
thermer, welcome  to  England  and  to  us!" 
The  general  accepted  and  pressed  their  ten- 
dered hands,  but  only  bowea  in  return ;  while 
Marian  turned  awav  to  hide  her  tears,  and 
Miss  Trelawney  looked  her  offended  dignity 
at  the  intrusion. 

"General,"  added  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
"  your  postilions,  finding  it  was  the  new  can- 
didate whom  they  had  driven,  could  not  help 
betraying  the  secret  of  your  arrival,  and  you 
must  come  with  as  and  show  yourself  to  the 
people." 

"  No,  no,  impossible ! — not  to-night,"  replied 
the  General,  shrinking  perhaps  from  the  word 
must,  being  so  lately  come  from  a  country 
where  he  ruled  instead  of  obeying.  But  the 
gentlemen  persisted  with  such  friendly  vio- 
lence, that  the  General,  being  conscious  also 
of  an  obligation  to  them,  at  length  consented 
to  accompany  them,  when,  with  the  feeling  of 
a  true  gentleman,  he  turned  gracefully  round 
to  apologize  to  the  ladies,  for  the  liberty  which 
zeal  for  him  and  his  cause  had  occasioned  his 
friends  to  take  with  them  and  their  house. 
The  gentlemen  were  forced  to  act  on  the  hint 
he  gave,  and  they  made  their  excuses  accept- 
able even  to  the  haughty  Miss  Trelawney, 
whose  "  pride  fell  not  with  her  fortune."  Mon- 
thermer then  told  them  he  would  see  them  the 
next  day,  and  departed  with  his  friends. 

It  was  late,  very  late  that  night  ere  the 
shouts  ceased  of"  Monthermer  for  ever!"  But 
however  they  might  disturb  the  sleep  of  her 
sister,  Marian  was  glad  to  be  so  kept  awake. 
No  one  was  more  gratified  by  being  the  dis- 
coverer of  General  Monthermer*s  having  ar- 
rived that  ni^ht  than  Lucy  Simmons ;  as  she 
was  now  at  liberty  to  own  she  had  seen  him, 
and  she  had  longed  to  tell  all  about  the  toad — 
and  all  the  says  Fs  and  says  he^s^  tnd  the 
promised  kindnesses  —  and  the  given  money. 
And  here  let  me  add,  that  the  bounty  of  the 
General  was  not  slow  to  gladden  her  widowed 
abode,  and  that  he  caused  "  the  widow*8  heart 
to  sing  for  joy." 

The  next  day  General  Monthermer  was  so 
engrossed  with  the  interests  of  his  election,  that 
be  could  not  call  on  the  sisters  till  two  o'clock, 
and  then  he  found  them  at  dinner.  But  Marian 
insisted  on  his  coming  in,  though  Miss  Trc- 
]awney*8  dignity  was  a  little  offended  by  the 
intrusion. 

"  I  had  not  an  idea  that  you  dined  so  early," 
said  the  conscious  General. 
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"No*"  replied  Miss  Trelawney;  "no  one 
could  suspect  u$  of  dining  at  so  vulgar  nn 
hour ;  but  as  Marian  chooses  to  keep  school, 
we  must  keep  schoolmistress's  hours,  you 
know.*' 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  General  looked 
at  the  dinner,  and  saw  that  before  her  stood  a 
nice  roasted  spring  chicken  and  young  potatoes, 
and  a  pint  bottle  of  white  wine ;  while  Marian's 
fare  was  evidently  a  mutton-chop  and  a  decan- 
ter of  water. 

.  "  So !"  thought  the  General.  "  I  suspect  that 
Marian  chooses  to  keep  school  that  you  (her 
sister)  may  be  indulged  in  dainties !" 

Marian  saw  the  General  look  at  the  chicken 
and  the  wine  with  a  peculiar  expression  of 
countenance,  and  she  answered  his  thoughts 
as  it  were  by  saying, 

**  Mv  sister  has  delicate  health,  and  a  still 
more  delicate  appetite ;  and  she  can  only  eat 
chickens,  and  those  kind  of  things;  I,  you 
know,  was  always  robust,  and  could  eat  any 
thing." 

"Is  it  forbidden  me  to  partake  of  your  mut- 
ton  chopl"  said  he,  sitting  down  to  the  table; 
•*  for  I  am  to  dine  late." 

Miss  Trelawney  smiled,  and  very  gracious- 
ly proffered  him  a  share  of  her  chicken  and 
her  wine.  But  the  General  accepted  only  the 
wine ;  and  it  was  in  order  to  have  an  excuse 
for  tasting  that,  that  he  sat  down. 

"Do  not  you  drink  wine?"  said  he  to 
Marian. 

"  No ;  very  rarely.  I  do  not  want  it ;  and 
it  coPts  money,  you  know." 

"This  is  not  good  wine.  Miss  Trelawney," 
cried  he,  tasting  it;  "and  if  you  are  an  inva- 
lid, it  is  not  what  you  ought  to  drink.  I  must 
insist  on  prescribing  to  you  some  excellent 
Madeira,  of  which  I  have  a  large  cargo  now 
in  the  harbour ;  and  I  will  send  you  some  of  it 
as  soon  as  it  is  unpacked ;  and  then,  perhapsi 
for  the  sake  of  an  old  friend,  your  sister  may 
be  prevailed  on  to  drink  some." 

Miss  Trelawney  expressed  her  gratitude 
loudly  and  warmly.  But  Marian  did  not  speak 
at  first;  and  then  she  only  said,  "No;  even  a 
present  from  you  will  not  tempt  me  to  indulge 
in  a  luxury  so  expensive ;  for  1  make  it  a  prin- 
ciple to  have  as  few  wants  and  indulgences  as 
I  can." 

"  Well,"  replied  Monthermer  warmly, "  you 
may  go  without  wine  on  principle  and  from 
choice,  if  you  please;  but  1  cannot  bear  that 
you  should  do  it  from  necessity,** 

Marian  looked  at  him  with  grateful  emotion, 
then  rose,  and  lefl  the  room  a  while;  and  Miss 
Trelawney  took  the  opportunity  of  her  absence 
to  assure  him  that  there  was  really  no  occasion 
for  Marian  to  slave  as  she  did,  and  deny  her- 
self so  many  things;  but  it  was  her  will,  and 
she  would  do  it. 

The  general  did  not  reply,  though  much 
tempted  to  do  so ;  and  he  was  very  glad  when 


Marian  came  back.  When  she  was  forced  to 
go  to  her  scholars,  he  took  his  leave. 

At  night  he  sent  the  promised  wine;  and 
though  Miss  Trelawney  was  pleased,  Marian 
was  hurt  at  the  number  of  the  dozens,  and  did 
not  like  to  accept  so  magnificent  a  present 
from  any  one.  "  Still,  if  I  must  be  obliged," 
she  said  to  herself,  "  I  had  rather  be  so  to  him 
than  to  any  one  else." 

That  day  had  not  only  reunited  the  General 
to  a  brother  whom  he  dearly  loved,  but  had 
introduced  him  to  his  brother's  wife  and  chil- 
dren, amongst  whom  was  a  tall  girl  of  fifteen, 
who,  Mrs.  Monthermer  assured  him,  was  so 
well  and  notably  brought  up,  that  as  young  as 
she  was,  she  was  able  to  mana^  a  family,  and 
that  she  had  found  her  the  sweetest  little  nurse 
that  ever  she  saw. 

"So,  so!"  thought  the  General,  "I  seel 
have  a  house-keeper  and  a  nurse  already  pro- 
vided for  me."  And  he  was  not  slow  to  dis- 
cover, that  this  lady,  whose  well-written  and 
apparently  well-felt  letters  to  him  in  India  had 
impressed  him  powerfully  in  her  favour,  was 
in  reality  a  cold-hearted  selfish  woman,  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  over  the  nabob  brother  and 
uncle. 

Mr.  Monthermer  was  the  direct  opposite  to 
his  wife — generous,  disinterested,  affectionate ; 
and  instead  of  wishing  his  brother  to  continue 
single  for  the  sake  of  his  children,  he  earnest- 
ly hoped  he  would  marry  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived. While  her  husband  uttered  this  folly 
(as  she  thought  it)  to  herself  alone,  Mrs.  Mon- 
thermer did  not  mind  it;  but  as  he  at  last 
thought  proper  to  hold  the  same  language  to 
his  brother,  when  the  bustle  of  the  election  was 
over  and  General  Monthermer  was  the  return- 
ed member,  she  was  quite  astonished  to  see 
how  little  her  husband  considered  his  own  and 
his  children's  interests. 

"  Well,  George,"  said  Mr.  Monthermer  to 
his  brother, "  now  you  are  a  general  and  a  rich 
nabob,  to  be  sure  you  will  think  of  being  a 
better  thing  still — and  that  is  a  husband r~ 

"  If  I  can  find  a  woman  who  will  love  me 
for  myself  alone,  and  can  convince  me  that 
she  does  00 — perhaps  I  may  marry,"  replied 
the  General. 

"  And  pray  why  should  you  doubt  it  1  You 
are  a  very  handsome  fellow  yet,  George,  and 
not  by  any  means  old ;  —  two  years  my  junior, 
you  know,  and  that  1  think  young;  fbur-and- 
forty  is  not  old  for  a  man ; — but  I  do  not  know 
where  to  find  any  one  worthy  of  you.  I  nseA 
to  think  before  you  went  abioad  that  you  had 
a  secret  liking  for  that  admirable  woman 
Marian  Trelawney;  and  for  aught  I  see,  she 
i8  quite  as  good-looking  as  she  was  then,  and 
single  still." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Monthermer,  «*  that  she 
may  easily  be,  and  not  good-looking  either ; — 
but  then  she  is  not  quite  so  young  aa  she  waa 
then.   Dear  me!  how  could  you  think  the 
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General  could  ever  think  of  such  a  plain  per- 
son as  that,  and  now  too  that  she  is  old  !*' 

"  Old !  —  She  is  some  years  younger  than 
Georgre." 

If  the  General  mast  have  one  of  the  sis- 
ters, to  be  sure  he  would  prefer  the  elder,  as 
she  has  beeq  a  beauty,  and  has  fine  remains 
still.*' 

**  What !  prefer  a  wreck  of  charms  1— prefer 
a  fkded  beauty  to  a  first-rate  agfreeable  in  fine 
preservation  1  No,  no,  Eliza ;  my  brother  is  too 
wise  for  that ;  and  you  underrate  poor  Marian. 
^Marian  Trelawney,  brother,  is — is  she  noti 
—  one  of  those  women  in  whom  her  own  sex 
see  nothing,  and  ours  every  thing; — that  is,  in 
point  of  attractlbn  I  mean.  She  may  be  what 
they  call  plain;  yet  1  scarcely  ever  knew  a 
man  who  did  not,  afler  conversing  with  her 
half  an  hour,  from  the  play  of  her  features  and 
her  charm  of  manner,  fancy  her  almost  hand- 
some." 

They  mast  have  lively  imaginations  then," 
replied  Mrs.  Monthermer  angrily ;  and  I  dare 
say  the  General  thinks  as  I  do;  but  1  always 
thought  you  bewitched  to  the  person  in  ques- 
tion." 

The  General  for  some  cause  or  other  was 
disinclined  to  talk  on  this  subject  at  all ;  but 
now  he  found  himself  called  on  to  reply.  "  I 
remember  Miss  Trelawney,"  said  he,  "by  far 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw.  Still 
she  had  never  that  charm  which  her  sister  has; 
and  which  I  do  not  presume  to  define,"  he 
added,  •*  though  I  feel  it  powerfully." 

•*  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  do  it," 
said  his  brother  smiling;  Homer  has  done  it 
for  you,  when  he  describes  the  cestus  of  Venus, 
without  which  even  the  Groddess  of  Beauty 
was  not  paramount  in  attraction,  and  with 
which  the  haughty  Juno  became  irresistible." 

General  Monthermer  now  tried  to  change 
the  subject;  but  his  brother  persisted  to  re- 
commend a  wife  to  him,  and  named  many 
young  ladies  who  might  suit  him.  But  not 
one  of  them  escaped  Mrs.  Monthermer*s  cen- 
sure ;  one  had  madness  in  her  family ;  another 
scrofula  ;  and  another  had  a  secret  attachment 
In  short,  the  General  saw  very  clearly,  and 
wondered  his  brother  did  not,  that  Mrs.  Mon- 
thermer would  never  recommend  a  wife  to 
him. 

With  what  pleasure  did  he  turn  from  an 
interested,  detracting  woman  like  this,  to  the 
simple-minded  and  benevolent  Marian  Trelaw- 
ney !  How  did  he  prefer  to  Mrs.  Monthermer's 
welcome,  even  that  of  the  proud  and  repellent 
Miss  Trelawney  herself! 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  General  Mon- 
thermer could  escape  the  matrimonial  designs 

of  the  ladies  in  the  town  of  ;  nor  that 

he  should  not  receive  many  invitations  and 
many  civilities  from  the  inhabitants  both  of 
that  and  the  environs ;  and  as  his  house  was 
now  newly  painted  and  furnished,  (the  house 


in  which  his  father  resided,)  he  resolved  to 
give  a  ball  and  supper. 

Therefore,  having  previously  consulted  his 
brother,  his  cards  of  invitation  were  soon  cir- 
culated, and  filled  with  joyful  expectation  many 
a  young  and  many  an  elderly  woman. 

He  carried  a  card  written  by  himself  to  the 
sisters;  and  presenting  it  to  Miss  Trelawney 
with  much  respect,  he  hoped  she  and  her  sister 
would  do  him  the  honour  of  gracing  his  ball 
with  their  presence. 

Miss  Trelawney  bowed,  but  did  not  speak, 
and  coloured  highly  as  if  from  some  nnpleasant 
feelings.  Marian  did  the  same ;  and  then  in 
a  low  voice  she  told  him,  that  under  their  pre- 
sent circumstances,  tliey  made  it  a  point  to 
decline  all  such  invitations. 

••What  is  it  I  hearl"  cried  the  General; 
*•  and  what  can  you  mean  1" 

••  That,  fallen  as  we  are  in  fortune,  and  I 
obliged  to  earn  my  own  living,  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  should  now  be  in  my  place  at  an  assem- 
bly such  as  yours  will  be ;  and  sure  am  I,  that 
my  appearance  there  would  call  forth  many 
invidious  remarks,  to  which  you  would  be  sorry 
to  be  the  means  of  exposing  us." 

*•  And  do  you  really  think,  and  can  I  believe, 
that  the  Miss  Trelawneys  can  ever  be  deemed 
intruders,  and  as  out  of  their  proper  place,  in 
any  society  1" 

••  1  do;  and  my  sister  will  tell  yon,  that  hav- 
ing once  ventured  to  a  public  ball  here,  since 
I  commenced  my  present  mode  of  life,  she 
heard  her  dress  so  severely  criticised,  and  her 
coming  to  the  ball  under  her  circumstances  so 
severely  censured,  that  she  and  her  chaperone 
were  glad  to  retire  early ;  and  the  latter  ad- 
vised her  never  to  expose  herself  to  such 
illiberality,  as  she  called  it,  again." 

The  General  listened  in  perplexed  and  an- 
gry silence  and  surprise.  At  length  he  start- 
ed up,  and  exclaimed,  ••  I  solemnly  swear  that 
if  you,  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends,  cannot 
and  may  not  come  to  «my  ball,  I  will  have  no 
ball  at  all."  Then,  suddenly  rushing  from  the 
house,  he  went  home;  and  before  night  all 
those  who  had  been  invited  received  a  card  to 
say  that  the  ball  of  Greneral  Monthermer  was 
unavoidably  postponed;  and  he  came  to  an- 
nounce this  change  of  plan  in  person  to  the 
Trelawneys;  but  the  cause  of  it  he  would  not 
disclose,  even  to  his  brother,  who  wondered 
and  interrogated  in  vain.  ••  No,"  said  he  to 
himself;  ••no  feast  given  by  me  shall  make 
them  feel  yet  more  than  they  now  do  their 
altered  state,  nor  shall  that  noble-minded  wo- 
man for  a  moment  regret  that  her  active  virtue 
has  excluded  her  from  a  scene  which  other- 
wise she  would  have  rejoiced  to  witness.  And 
what  is  the  sacrifice  to  me?  Nothing;  for 
how  could  I  enjoy  a  pleasure  purchased  by  one 
panff  to  Marian  Trelawney?" 

Marian  and  her  sister  both  deeply  felt  this 
marked  proof  of  regard  shown  them  by  Mon- 
thermer ;  and  Marian  eagerly  tried  to  persuade 
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him  to  alter  his  determination  —  but  in  vain. 
He  told  them  it  was  a  sacrifice  which  friend- 
ship required  of  him,  and  make  it  he  would. 

The  General  spoke  with  vehemence;  and 
having  unconsciously,  in  his  eagerness,  cruro- 

f^Ied  up  one  piece  of  paper,  the  blank  oart  of  a 
etter  which,  with  some  others,  was  lying  on 
the  table,  was  about  to  crumple  up  another, 
when  Marian,  laugh insf,  took  it  out  of  his  hand, 
and  begged  he  would  do  no  more  mischief. 

Mischief!**  cried  he,  what  mischief  have 
I  done!" 

^  Not  much ;  only  you  have  been  guilty  of 
unnecessary  waste;  I  can  make  something 
useful  of  these  papers  which  you  treat  with  so 
little  ceremony.**  And  in  a  short  time  afler, 
by  putting  the  direction  at  the  bottom,  and 
painting  a  little  flower  on  the  blank  side,  she 
soon  cut  and  pinched  the  paper  into  a  neat 
little  box ;  and  the  other  papers,  by  aid  of  her 
scissors,  and  the  assistance  of  her  painting 
brush,  she  soon  made  into  tapers  to  light  can- 
dles with. 

And  pra^,**  said  the  General,  admiring  her 
economical  mgenuity,  what  do  vou  do  with 
these  things  when  they  are  done)** 

Oh,"  cried  Miss  Trelawney,  "  they  serve 
as  rewards  to  her  children ;  and,  trumpery  as 
they  are,  I  assure  you  they  are  valued  by  them. 
They  know  Marian  can*t  afibrd  to  give  better 
presents  now,  and  they  appreciate  the  good 
will,  and  are  proud  of  the  distinction ;  besides, 
in  these  little  boxes,  she  teaches  them  to  put 
litters  —  such  as  ends  of  thread,  or  tape;  and 
as  they  know  what  thev  are  made  of,  it  also 
inculcates  in  them  a  habit  of  not  wasting  anv 
thing,  as  even  old  cards  will  turn  to  account. 

Ves,**  interrupted  Marian,  smiling,  and 
General  Monthermer's  elegant  invitation, other- 
wise so  thrown  away  on  me,  may  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose,  by  making  the  sides  of  a  pincushion 
or  a  needlc-book.'* 

**So,  then,  you  teach  moral  principles,  do 
you,"  said  the  General,  "  by  means  of  a  bit  of 
paper]" 

I  try  to  do  it ;  and  in  addition  to  my  other 
eflbrts,  I  make  all  my  pupils  lesrn  Miss  E<ige- 
worth*s  inimitable  tale  of  *  Waste  not.  Want 
not  !* " 

[Had  Teresa  Tidy  been  published  then,  no 
doubt  Msrian  Trelawney  would  have  recom- 
mended that  also  to  her  pupils.] 

The  General  listened  to  his  amiable  friend, 
and  admired  and  revered  her  more  than  ever. 
Insensibly,  too,  he  fell  into  a  reverie  ;  and  re- 
membered the  hour  when  he,  a  poor  lieutenant 
of  dragoons,  sighed  hopelessly  and  in  secret  for 
Marian  Trelawney,  the  co-heiress  of  the  rich 
Mr.  Trelawney.  But  though  he  had  always 
lived  with  the  sisters  on  the  most  intimate  foot- 
ing, Monthermer  was  not  only  withheld  by  a 
consciousness  of  poverty  from  disclosing  his 
passion  for  Marian,  but  he,  in  common  with 
many  others,  believed  her  attached  to  a  gentle- 
man, her  equal  in  fortune ;  and  at  this  moment 


of  suspense  and  increased  despair,  Monther- 
mer*s  regiment  was  ordered  to  India.  But 
Marian  had  not  married — and  that  geatleman 
married  another  woman.  Since  he  returned, 
too,  he  had  heard  her  being  still  single  account- 
ed for,  hy  her  having  been  long  attached  to  an- 
other gentleman,  who  was,  it  was  said,  trying 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  marry  her.  This  ex- 
pression the  Creneral  never  could  hear  without 
a  feeling  almost  insupportable  to  him;  as  if 
marrving  such  a  woman  would  be  a  thing  so 
dreadful,  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  man  to 
try  to  make  up  his  mind  to  it ;  and  he  felt  that 
if  this  was  true,  he  should  find  it  difficult  to 
help  affronting  the  man,  should  he  ever  be  in 
company  with  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  attentions  and  invitations 
to  General  Monthermer  were  not  confined  to 
the  town  of  X.  A  nobleman,  whose  mansion 
in  the  country,  was  at  that  season  of  the  year 
the  resort  of  beauty,  fashion,  and  wit,  and  who 
had  daughters  to  dispose  of,  invited  the  Gene- 
ral to  join  the  festive  scene.  And  so  many 
persons  had  recommended  his  daughters  as 
charming  and  superior  women,  and  as  likely 
to  make  excellent  wives,  from  the  education 
which  they  had  received  from  an  admirable 
mother,  that  he  resolved  he  would  put  himself 
in  the  way  of  liking  and  of  being  liked,  and 
see  if  that  one  image  which  had  so  long  stood 
sentinel  over  his  heart,  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
could  be  displaced  by  the  force  of  youthful 
beauty.  And  as  soon  as  his  plans  were  fixed, 
he  went  to  call  on  the  Trelawneys. 

He  found  Miss  Trelawney  alone.  Gene- 
ral," said  she,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  you  when  my  sister  is 
not  present;  as  I  consider  you  as  our  best 
friend."  The  General  bowed,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded thus :  —  You  must  observe,  General, 
how  painful  it  is  to  me  to  see  a  descendant  of 
such  a  family  as  ours  keeping  a  school ;  while 
so  many  persons  here,  whom  formerly  we 
should  not  have  noticed,  are  living  in  compa- 
rative splendour,  and  keeping  carriages.  In- 
deed, indeed,  General,  I  feel  it  hard  enough  to 
go  on  foot,  though  born  to  keep  my  coach-and- 
four,  without  the  additional  pain  of  hearing 
my  sister  teach  A  B  C."  Here  she  burst  into 
tears;  and  the  General,  who  deeply  felt  for 
her  altered  state,  expressed  his  sincere  sym- 
pathy with  her  feelings. 

"  Now,  General,'*  she  resumed,  what  I 
think  is  this: — Marian  has  great  talents  for 
drawing  and  painting;  and  as  it  is  less  de- 
grading for  a  gentlewoman  to  be  an  artist  than 
to  keep  a  school,  I  wish  her  to  make  drawings 
and  paintings  for  sale ;  and,  with  patronage,  do 
doubt  she  might  succeed." 

^  No  doubt ;  I  like  the  scheme  much.  But 
in  what  style  does  your  sister  excel  1" 
**0h.  General,  she  can  take  likenesses  in  min- 
iature admirably.    She  does  not  succeed  so 
well  in  painting  women  as  men,  I  think ;  but 
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the  latter  I  am  sure  she  would  succeed  in  to 
admiration.*' 

**  Wtiat,  madam  f  *  cried  the  Greneral  hastily, 
**  would  you  have  your  sister  set  up  as  a  painter 
of  gentlemen's  portraits  V* 

♦*  Not  them  only,*'  replied  Miss  Trelawney, 

but  I  will,  though  I  know  she  would  not  like 
it,  show  you  one  she  did,  some  years  ago,  from 
memory,  which  I  discovered  by  chance,  for  I 
assure  you  she  hides  her  talent  in  a  napkin; 
and  it  is  such  a  likeness!  She  has  another  of 
the  same  person,  which  she  thinks  more  like; 
therefore,  knowing  how  highly  I  should  value 
it,  was  willing  to  give  me  this.'* 

•*  Now  then,  perhaps,"  thought  the  General, 

I  shall  see  the  happy  man  whom  Marian 
loves!"  and  his  heart  boat  painfully  and  tumul- 
tuously,  when  Miss  Trelawney  unlocked  a 
cabinet,  and  presented  the  miniature  to  him. 
The  General  started  when  he  lihclosed  the 
case,  and  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence 
of  his  eyes,  for  it  was  his  own  picture. 

**Did  Marian  do  this,"  he  exclaimed,  **and 
from  memory 

**  Yes ;  not  long  afler  you  went  to  India,  I 
believe,  but  it  is  not  many  vears  since  I  dis- 
covered it ;  I  never  suspected  that  she  hsd  the 
talent  Since  then  she  has  painted  me,  but 
not  like.    Here  it  is." 

The  General  took  the  picture ;  but  he  found 
that  though  Marian  had  flattered  him,  she  had 
not  flattered  her  sister.  She  has  done  roc 
more  than  justice,"  said  he  as  he  returned  Misa 
Trelawney's  picture ;  "  but  you  much  less." 
And  he  could  not  help  saying  to  himself,  In 
what  bright  and  pleasing  colours  must  I  have 
lived  in  her  remembrance !" 

But  see,  General !  here  is  another  proof  of 
her  talents,  in  which  I  surprised  her  the  other 
dsy,  and  really  forced  her  to  show  me."  She 
went  into  a  little  back  room  where  Marian 
kept  her  books  and  other  things,  and  out  of  the 
drawer  of  her  painting  box  she  took  an  unfin- 
ished miniature.  Again  the  General  beheld 
himself,  but  as  he  now  was;  and  he  stood 
gazing  at  this  new  proof  of  accurate  remem- 
brance, with  a  feeling  of  gratification  which 
deprived  him  of  utterance ;  when  an  exclama- 
tion of  Come,  give  me  the  pictures  in  a  mo- 
ment, here  is  Marian  coming,"  roused  him 
from  his  pleasing  trance,  and  he  tried  to  com- 
pose his  feelings  before  she  arrived. 

She  came  in  smiling  with  her  usual  calm 
sweetness;  but  her  quick  eye  soon  discovered 
that  her  sister  looked  rather  fluttered,  and  the 
General  s  good  deal.  What  could  have  passed 
between  thcml  Could  the  report  which  she 
had  just  heard  be  true,  that  the  General  ad- 
mired her  sister?  If  so,  she  ought  to  rejoice. 
But  no;  it  was  mere  gossip,  and  perhaps  she 
was  mistaken;  and  they  were  really  as  com- 
posed as  she  was. 

At  this  moment  two  carriages  passed  each 
other  before  the  window,  and  the  General, 


starting  up,  asked  whose  carriages  they  were, 
as  the  livery  was  new  to  him." 

•*Oh!"  cried  Miss  Trelawney,  "no  wonder 
you  do  not  know  the  livery,  for  I  believe  their 
ownera  wore  a  livery  when  you  went  away. 
They  are  the  carriages  of  some  of  our  par- 
venus^ our  new  Yich  people,  of  whom  we  have 
plenty.** 

Well,"  said  Marian,  **  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
industry  meet  its  reward ;  it  is  much  to  a  man's 
credit  to  be  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune ; 
and  we  ought  to  rejoice  in  his  success." 

**  But  that  is  not  quite  so  easy  under  our  cir- 
cumstances," said  Miss  Trelawney. 

"And  indeed,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the 
General,  "  it  is  more  painful,  believe  me,  to 
witness  the  fiill  of  some,  than  it  is  pleasant  to 
behold  the  rise  of  others." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Marian ;  "  but  there  are 
some  feelings  one  ought  to  strive  against" 

At  this  moment  the  same  carriages  repassed, 
and  Miss  Trelawney  pettishly  exclaimed,  I 
declare  those  people's  carriages  make  twice 
the  noise  of  those  of  other  people." 

"The  carriages  of  parvenus^  I  suspect,** 
observed  Marian  with  a  melancholy  and  mean- 
ing smile,  "  always  pate  more  on  the  nerves 
than  those  of  othere. 

"  I  really  think  so,"  replied  her  sister,  un- 
conscious of  Marian's  meaning;  "for  coaches 
and  chariots  do  not  seem  so  well  hung  now,  as 
they  were  when  our  coach  was  built 

No  one  replied,  and  here  the  conversation 
dropped. 

Miss  Trelawney  meanwhile  had  resolved  to 
be  ingenuous;  and  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  certainty  she  had  that  the  General  ap- 
proved the  new  plan  for  Marian,  she  determin- 
ed to  propose  it  to  her  in  Monthermer's  pre- 
sence. 

Accordingly,  she  told  her  that  she  had  shown 
the  general  her  own  picture. 

"  Your  own  picture !  Harriet,"  cried  Marian, 
turning  pale,  and  then  red,  "  how  could  you ! 
— You  know  that" — here  she  looked  earnestly 
at  the  countenance  of  both,  and  saw  clearly 
that  she  was  informed  of  only  half  the  truth. 
"  Nay,  Harriet,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  faltering 
voice,  "  this  was  not  fair — it  was  very  unkind 
— very." 

"  What  was  unfair  and  unkind  ?  to  show  our 
good  friend  here  how  well  you  paint,  and, 
and — " 

"  No ;  but  you  showed  him,  I  suppose,  more 
than  your  own  picture." 
"Idid." 

"I  did  not  think,  sister,  you  would  have 
done  such  a  thing,"  said  Marian,  turning  to  the 
window  to  hide  her  confusion. 

"How  can  you  be  so  unkind,"  cried  the 
General,  aflected  and  gratified  by  her  emotion, 
"as  to  be  angry  with  your  sister  for  giving  me 
so  much  pleasure  ?  Little  did  I  thmk  that  I 
was  so  well  remembered  by  you,  Marian ;  if  I 
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had,  the  thought  would  have  gladdened  many 
a  mournful  hour.'* 

Marian  now  hastily  ran  into  her  own  little 
room ;  and  having  examined  the  drawer  of  her 
painting-hox,  she  saw  the  unfinished  likeness 
had  been  meddled  with ;  and  returning  looking 
even  paler  than  before,  she  jdst  had  power  to 
say,  indeed !  indeed !  I  know  not  how  to  for- 
give this  !*'  and  then  sunk  on  her  chair  in  an 
agony  of  tears. 

Though  grieved  to  see  her  BO  distressed, 
Monthermer  was  pleased  also.  To  have  paint- 
ed his  likeness,  and  to  have  shown  it,  would 
have  only  proved  her  power  and  vanity  as  an 
artist;  but  to  have  painted  it  in  secret,  to  have 
succeeded,  and  yet  never  have  vaunted  of  what 
ehe  had  done ;  to  have  wished  to  conceal  it 
from  every  eye,  and  to  be  agonized  at  having 
it  exposed  to  his ;  this  proved  unquestionably, 
he  hoped,  the  secret  tenderness  of  a  delicate 
and  feeling  woman,  afraid,  and  conscious,  that 
her  secret  was  discovered.  And  while  her 
sister  hung  over  her,  affectionately  apologizing 
and  regretting  that  she  had  distressed  her, 
Mohthermer  grasped  her  hand,  and  pressed  it 
to  his  lips. 

Marian  then  suddenly  rose  and  lefl  the 
room. 

I  am  so  sorry  that  my  sister  is  thus  over- 
powered," observed  Miss  Trelawney;  "for  I 
wanted  to  discuss  the  subject  of  her  becoming 
a  regular  artist  before  you,  as  you  approve  the 
plan." 

I  approve  the  plan !  I  approve  of  your  sis- 
ter's having  men  to  sit  to  her  for  their  pic- 
tures? Oh !  no,  madam ;  such  a  scheme  is  too 
indelicate  for  me  to  approve  it,  I  assure  you. 
But  tell  me,  madam,  has  your  sister  never 
painted  any  other  gentleman  from  memory  1" 

•*No,  sir,  1  believe  never." 

"  When  I  went  abroad  she  was  talked  of  for 
Mr.  Montague,  and  was,  I  thought,  to  have  — 
m — married  him." 

**  Yes,  so  we  all  thought ;  but  when  he  offer- 
ed to  her,  ehe  refused  him." 
Refused  him !" 
Yes,  and  no  one  knew  why." 

"But,  madam,  the  world  here  says,  that 
there  is  another  gentleman  who  is  sure  not  to 
be  refused  if  he  offers — Mr.  Ainslic." 

•*  The  world  here  is  a  very  meddling  world. 
Mr.  Ainslie  has  offered,  and  was  refused  at 
once,  much  to  my  distress.  But  remember, 
General,  I  say  this  to  you  in  confidence.  It  is 
very  wrong,  you  know,  to  tell  of  such  a  thing. 
Yes,  Marian  certainly  has  always  stood  in  her 
own  light,  (as  the  saying  is,)  as  well  as  my- 
self ;  but  then  I  was  ambitious,  and  had,  I  be- 
lieve, some  pretensions  to  look  high.  But 
Marian  was  not  ambitious ;  and  I  know  not  to 
what  to  attribute  her  dislike  to  marry,  except 
she  has  an  attachment ;  and  that  I  think  I 
must  have  found  out,"  she  added,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  confidence  in  her  own  penetration. 

Marian  now  re-entered  the  room,  but  evi- 


dently avoided  meeting  the  Generars  eye;  and 
sat  in  painful  consciousness.  He  now  told 
them  he  was  going  to  Lord  M.'s  the  next  day, 
and  should  probably  be  away  two  months ;  and 
he  saw  Marian  turn  pale,  while  her  sister  said, 
**  Lord  M.  has  two  beautiful  and  accomplished 
daughters,  1  think." 

"  He  has ;  1  have  heard  them  much  praised." 

**  How  does  your  sister-in-law.  General,  like 
the  idea  of  this  visit  1  for,  as  she  spares  nobody, 
nobody  spares  her  —  and  you .  understand  me. 
General—" 

"  I  do  madam,"  he  replied,  with  an  arch 
smile ;  "  and  she  does  not  like  the  visit  at  all ! 
— but  I  do;  and  that  is  enough  for  me." 

Marian  tried  to  laugh,  but  could  not  ;x  and 
the  General,  saying  he  would  call  the  next  day 
before  he  set  off,  took  his  leave. 

Before  they  met  again,  Marian,  used  to  con- 
quer her  feelings,  received  him  with  her  usual 
composure.  Still  her  look  had  somewhat  of 
resignation  in  it,  as  if  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  bear  an  expected  evil;  and  long  afler 
he  had  taken  his  leave,  and  ceased  to  see  her, 
that  touching  look  of  meek  resignation  haunt- 
ed his  fancy. 

The  General's  attention  to  the  Trelawneys 
had  excited  much  notice,  and  called  forth  many 
comments  in  the  town  of  X  .  Still,  scarce- 
ly any  woman,  except  those  who  loved  Marian, 
helieved  that  a  man  whom  the  young,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  rich  might  be  proud  and 
happy  to  captivate,  would  marry  a  woman  of 
seven-and-thirty,  of  such  few  personal  charms. 
And  the  men  could  scarcely  think  a  rich 
Asiatic  could  be  so  rational,  so  seif^enving, 
and  so  little  of  a  voluptuary,  as  to  prefer  a 
woman  like  Marian  Trelawney,  when  he  could 
no  doubt  command  the  hand  of  a  beautiful 
girl. 

But  they  little  knew  General  Monthermer. 
They  little  knew  that  his  sober  mind  and  well 
regulated  feelings  led  him  to  seek,  in  a  wife, 
a  companion,  rather  than  a  toy ;  and  that  he 
was  too  little  selfish  to  promise  to  himself  any 
happiness  in  a  union  with  one  whose  youth 
would  require  those  gay  and  pleasant  associa- 
tions with  the  world,  which  his  maturer  years 
made  him  cease  to  relish,  and  which  he  would 
consequently  be  tempted  to  withhold  from  her. 

Alas!  I  fear  I  am  painting  a  very^ unnatural 
character  for  a  general  officer,  just  returned  a 
rich  and  prosperous  bachelor  firom  India !  But 
I  must  have  my  own  way ;  and  paint  such  a 
man  as  he  ought  to  think  and  feel,  not  perhaps 
as  he  would. 

During  the  Grencrars  absence,  the  sisters 
received  many  calls — not  from  friendship,  but 
curiosity  in  the  callers;  and  some  fancying 
Miss  Trelawney,  if  not  Miss  Marian,  had 
hopes  of  marrying  their  old  friend,  had  an 
amiable  gratification  in  assuring  them,  (find- 
ing he  had  not  written  to  either  of  them,)  that 
he  was  certainly  going  to  be  married  to  Lady 
Laura  M— . 
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"Very  likely,"  was  MarianV  calm  reply; 
but  her  sister,  who  really  had  flattered  herself 
the  General  seriously  admired  her  beauty,  was 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  her  anger,  as  she  pro- 
tested she  did  not  believe  the  report  was  true. 

But  at  leng^th  it  was  so  positively  asserted, 
that  even  Miss  Trelawney  was  convmced ;  and 
Mrs.  Monthermer,  though  the  General  had  not 
acauainted  her  husband  with  his  prospects, 
called  on  the  sisters,  in  order  to  mortify  them, 
as  she  hoped,  if  they  had  had  any  expecta- 
tions, by  telling  them  she  had  little  doubt  of 
the  fact,  for  she  had  a  great  antipathy  towards 
Marian,  because,  though  she  saw  nothing  in 
her,  she  found  she  was  a  general  favourite  with 
men,  and  particularly  with  her  husband.  But 
Marian*s  mild  and  open  eye  shrunk  not  from 
hers,  and  Miss  Trelawney's  pride  kept  her 
calm,  while  Mrs.  Monthermer  talked  of  the 
dear  General's  happy  prospects;  adding,  *•  As 
he  would  play  the  fool  and  marry,  which  cer- 
tainly we  could  not  wish  at  his  time  of  life, 
and  with  his  yellow  skin,  indicative,  no  doubt, 
of  a  liver  complaint,  I  am  glad  he  marries  a 
young  lady  of  rank — one  whose  alliance  one 
can  be  proud  of.  I  should  have  been  sorry  if 
he  bad  married  beneath  him  in  any  respect** 

"80  should  I,**  replied  Marian;  and  Mrs. 
Monthermer,  mortified  at  their  composure, 
took  her  leave. 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  General  returned, 
and  his  first  visit  was  to  the  sisters.  It  was 
now  the  beginning  of  December ;  and  parlia- 
ment being  unexpectedly  called  together,  he 
was  goin^  that  week  to  London,  but  he  wished 
to  visit  his  friends  before  he  went. 

Though  Marian  received  Mrs.  Monthermer 
without  enx>tion,  she  was  not  so  self-possessed 
when  she  saw  the  General,  and  she  grieved  to 
think  she  had  lost  the  power  of  receiving  him 
with  composure;  but  she  soon  resumed  her 
look  of  mild  resignation.  "Ha!  that  look 
again  !**  thought  the  Greneral. 

Miss  Trelawney  was,  he  saw,  evidently 
fluttered,  and  full  of  some  particular  meaning ; 
at  last  she  said,  "  Well,  General,  out  with  it ! 
tell  us  yourself,  though  I  assure  you  we  know 
it  already." 

"  Know  what  1** 

"  That  you  are  going  to  be  married  to  Lady 
Laura  M  w** 

Marian  tried  to  look  arch,  and  to  smile ;  but 
she  did  not  succeed. 

Lady  Laura  M  is  very  charming,"  re- 
plied the  General ;  "  but  I  am  not  going  to  be 
married  to  her." 

"  Well,  but  you  are  going  to  be  married  to 
some  one  1" 

**  I  have  not  made  my  proposals  yet  to  any 
one,"  replied  the  GeneraJ ;— "  I  have  not,  upon 
my  honour." 

"  Well,  but  ^" 

«•  But  whati  Surely,  dear  madam,  even  you, 
my  old  and  very  dear  friend,  have  no  right  to 
interrogate  me  further.** 


"  Right  1  No,  General  Monthermer,  I  don*t 
claim  any  right;  only  as  a  friend,  anxious  for 
your  welfare,  T — '* 

Well,  dear  madam,  I  know  and  respect 
your  friendly  anxiety ;  and  in  return  I  assure 
you  again,  on  my  honour,  that  when  I  am  an 
accepted  lover,  you  shall  be  the  first  person 
informed  of  it,  should  that  happy  event  ever 
take  place." 

*•  There,  Harriet,  are  you  not  satisfied  now  1" 
said  Marian ;  her  own  mind,  she  scarcely  knew 
why,  considerably  lightened  of  its  burden. 

The  General,  whose  observation  did  not 
sleep  during  this  scene,  now  suddenly  turned 
to  her  and  said,  "  Marian,  I  know  you  do  not 
mind  wind  and  weather;  and  indeed  why 
should  you  1  you  are  one  of  the  few  women 
who  may  venture  to  walk  in  the  wind,"  he 
added  smiling.  "  I  think  a  walk  on  the  beach 
would  do  us  both  good.  Do  vou  not  think. 
Miss  Trelawjiey,  Marian  would  be  better  for 
the  walkl" 

"  Miss  Marian  will  accompany  you,  I  dare 
say,"  she  replied  in  her  most  freezing  manner. 

"What  is  the  matter  1"  cried  the  General, 
"  and  how  have  I  oflTended  1" 

"Oh!  do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  Marian 
laughing;  "but  that  dear  particular  creature 
does  not  approve  your  calling  me  Marian,  that 

"  N0I  Well,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it;  but 
I  assure  you,  dear  Miss  Trelawney,  I  shall 
never  presume  to  call  you  Harriet^  and  that 
degree  of  decorum  must,  I  believe,  content 
you.** 

"  As  to  decorum,  sir,*'  said  Miss  Trelawney, 
"  I  rather  suspect  both  you  and  my  sister  are 
going  to  violate  it,  bv  walking  together  alone. 
The  A  people  do  talk  of  you  and  us  al- 
ready." 

"  Do  theyl  Then  they  shall  talk  still  more; 
and  after  I  return  with  Marian,  if  you  will 
walk  with  me  also,  we  shall  puzzle  them  com- 
pletely, and  the  power  of  goesip  will,  by  that 
means,  be  neutralized." 

Miss  Trelawney  could  not  laugh  at  any 
thin^  so  serious  as  a  breach  of  decorum ;  but 
Marian  smiling  took  the  General's  arm,  and 
hastened  with  him  to  the  beach. 

Their  walk  was  long;  so  long,  that  when 
they  returned.  Miss  Trelawney  had  waited 
dinner  a  whole  hour;  and  poor  Marian,  in 
blushing  distress,  earnestly  urged  her  sister  to , 
forgive  her  first  fiiult  in  that  way,  "  for  you  | 
know,"  said  she,  "  I  never  made  dinner  wait 
before.'*  | 

"  And  I  will  almost  venture  to  promise  she  | 
will  never  do  it  again,*'  said  the  General.  I 

Miss  Trelawney  was  vexed,  but  she  was 
soon  appeased ;  especially  as  Marian,  over- 
come with  some  internal  emotion,  called  for  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  seemed  rather  faint.  The 
General  stayed  till  she  was  quite  recovered, 
and  then  took  his  leave ;  saving  as  he  did  00, 
"  Remember !  <m/y  to  her !'' 
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The  next  day  he  went  to  London,  and  did 
not  return  till  the  .Christmas  holidays;  nor  till 
the  delighted  Miss  Trelawney  had  heard  her 
sister  say,  to  the  great  distress  of  her  little 
pupils  and  their  parents,  that  she  should  keep 
school  no  more. 

The  General,  before  his  return,  had  ordered 
invitations  to  be  sent  out  to  a  ball  and  supper, 
which  he  meant  to  give  during  the  recess  of 
parliament;  and  he  now  arrived  to  superintend 

the  preparation?.   The  sisters  left  X  for 

a  few  days  just  befiire  he  came^  and  returned 
the  day  he  did. 

The  day  of  the  ball  now  arrived ;  and  as 
many  new  dresses  were  made  up  for  it,  as  for 
a  court  presentation;  for  now  it  was  well 
known  that  General  Monthermer  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  married,  and  hope  was  again  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  the  young  and  the  elderly. 

To  this  ball  the  sisters  consented  to  go,  and 
brave  all  remarks;  and  their  appearance  at  it, 
and  their  dress,  did  indeed  excite  considerable 
notice,  and  call  forth  rather  severe  animadver- 
sions; for  Miss  Trelawney  was  splendidly 
attired  in  a  silver  muslin,  and  her  sister  in  the 
finest  and  clearest  book  muslin  over  white 
satin ;  while  her  fine  throat  was  encircled  by 
a  row  of  orient  pearls,  and  her  fine  hair  fas- 
tened up  with  a  diamond  comb. 

**  I  begin  to  think,"  whispered  Mrs.  Mon- 
tnermer,  who  did  the  honours,  and  received 
the  sisters  very  coldly,  "  I  begin  to  think  the 
General  is  not  a  marrying  man ; — you  under- 
stand me  !'*  and  the  whisper  was  not  slow  in 
circulating  round  the  room,  though  there  were 
few  present  who  gave  any  credence  to  so  vile 
an  insinuation.  Still,  so  general  is  the  ten- 
dency to  detraction,  that  many  spread  the 
sneer,  who  did  not  believe  what  it  implied,  and 
Marian  found  herself  in  a  very  trying  situa- 
tion ;  especially  as  the  General,  who  did  not 
dance,  paid  her  such  marked  attention  as  could 
not  but  attract  the  notice  of  every  one. 

At  length,  at  one  o*clock  in  the  morning, 
supper  was  announced ;  and  then  to  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one,  and  to  no  one  more  than  to 
Mrs.  Monthermer,  Mr.  Monthermer  took  the 
hand  of  Marian,  and  led  her  down  stairs,  and 
to  the  head  of  the  principal  sup'per  table,  while 
the  General  peated  himself  at  the  bottom  of 
it ;  and  when  the  company  had  all  taken  their 
seats,  he  filled  a  glass,  and  called  on  all  the 
guests  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  General  and  Mrs.  George  Mon- 
thermer. 

Surprise,  not  unmixed  with  consternation, 
now  kept  every  one  silent  till  the  toast  was 
repeated ;  and  then  it  was  drunk  with  a  uni- 
versal cheer  from  the  gentlemen.  Mr.  Mon- 
thermer whispered  his  indignant  wife  to  keep 
her  own  counsel,  and  no  one  would  know  she 
had  not  b<»en  in  the  secret,  and  she  wisely 
took  the  hint;  for  by  this  means  she  avoided 
the  disgrace  of  having  attacked  the  fame  of 
Marian  or  her  sister,  as  she  would  seem  to 


have  been  purposely  imposing  on  those  who 
had  disseminated  her  base  whisper. 

The  General  had  now  a  pride  and  a  plea- 
sure in  declaring,  that  he  had  married  the  only 
woman  whom  he  had  ever  loved,  and  whoee 
image  had  prevented  his  ever  marrying  before; 
while  his  happy  wife  was  not  slow  to  own,  that 
it  was  for  his  sake,  hopeless  as  was  her  attach- 
ment, that  she  had  refu.<«ed  offers  which  she 
should  otherwise  have  been  proud  to  accept 
Monthermer  had  gone  to  Lord  M.*s  purposely 
to  expose  his  constancy  to  the  temptations 
which  awaited  him  there,  and  had  found  it 
proof  against  every  thing ;  he  had  then  return- 
ed, sure  of  himself^  to  prove  the  heart  of  Ma- 
rian, which  he  fancied  he  had  read  aright  be- 
fore he  departed ;  and  then,  having  drawn  from 
Marian  an  exact  detail  of  what  had  been  said 
purposely  to  wound  her  and  her  sister's  feel- 
ings, if  they  were  vulnerable  upon  that  sub- 
ject, by  his  sister-in-law  and  others,  he  devised 
the  scene  of  the  ball  and  its  painful  surprise, 
as  a  merited  and  unexpected  mortification  to 
them. 

Accordingly,  he  had  fixed  to  meet  the  sis- 
ters, and  had  met  them  with  a  special  license 
at  a  very  picturesque  village,  well  known  to 
them  and  him  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  the 
scene  of  many  a  rural  frolic;  and  there  he 
received  the  hand  of  the  woman  whom  be  had 
loved  through  every  change  of  scene,  of  cli- 
mate, and  of  fortune.  | 

Six  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Gen- 
eral had  parted  with  Ronald  Breadalbane ;  but 
though  he  had  written  to  him,  he  bad  never 
received  a  letter  in  return,  and  he  began  to 
fear  that  he  wis  either  ill  or  unhappy.  Still 
he  thought  it  ri^ht  to  impart  to  him  the  happy 
change  in  his  situation,  and  to  oflfer  to  visit 
him  with  his  bride  in  the  summer  recess  of 
parliament  In  this  letter  the  General  assured 
him,  that  no  beauty  of  scenery  was  necessary 
to  heighten  his  sense  of  heartfelt  happiness, 
and  that  if  he  would  deign  to  visit  Uie  flat 
plains  and  shores  of  X-- — » he  hoped  he  should 
be  able  to  convince  him,  that  the  affections 
flourished  as  luxuriantly  on  the  land  of  the 
plain  as  on  the  land  of  the  rock  and  the  moun- 
tain. 

This  letter  was  crossed  on  the  road  by  one 
from  Breadalbane,  sealed  with  black ;  it  told 
a  tale  of  sorrows  and  disappointments.  I 
found,*'  said  he,  **  the  friends  of  my  childhood 
dead  or  emigrated,  the  girl  of  my  heart  false, 
and  just  married  to  another;  and  1  fell  ill  in, 
consequence  of  this  second  blow.   But  my  pa- 1 
rents  still  lived,  and  hung  over  my  fevered  | 
couch ;  therefore  I  was  not  yet  desolate ;  but 
when  I  recovered,  their  health,  which  had ! 
been  gradually  declining:,  and  which  anxiety 
for  mine  had  helped  to  injure,  soon  began  to  I 
decay  perceptibly  to  my  view ;  and  they  did 
not  Jong  survive  each  other.    O  Monther- 
mer, how  forcibly  have  your  words  ever  since 
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recurred  to  me !  bow  true  do  I  feel  your  ob- 
servatioDS  in  our  last  journey  together ! 

Yes;  I  now  own  it  is  only  too  true,  that 
unless  inhabited  by  objects  whom  one  loves, 
the  finest  scenery  becomes  insipid  and  unin* 
teresting;  and  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
most  flat  and  drearj  of  abodes,  if  cheered  by 
the  looks  of  affection,  may  seem  an  earthly 
paradise. 

Dear  General,  Scotland  is  still  indeed  the 
land  of  the  mountain  and  the  valley,  and  dear 
to  the  soul  and  the  eye  of  the  poet  and  the 
painter  ;  but  to  me  it  is  now  also  the  land  of 
disappointment,  of  solitude  and  desolation,  and 
I  must  quit  it  till  I  can  form  new  ties,  or  for- 
get those  which  exist  no  more.** 
The  General  could  not  receive  this  melan- 


choly letter  without  feeling  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathy for  the  writer;  and  he  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  inviting  Breadalbane— now  Sir  Ronald  ^ 
Breadalbane,  to  change  the  scene  entirely  by 
coming  to  him ;  and  he  trusted  that  time  and  I 
new  ties  would  restore  to  the  mourner,  feel- 1 
ings  more  consonant  to  his  years  and  his  na- 
ture ;  and  that  the  lesson  of  experience  would 
teach  him  still  more,  that  on  the  proper  and 
complete  exercise  of  the  affections  alone,  the , 
best  happiness  of  life  depends.   And  as  the 
meanest  scrap  of  sauze,  of  bead,  or  of  tinsel, 
looks  beautiful  and  costly  through  tlie  reflect-  \ 
ing  mirror  of  the  kaleidoscope,  so  does  the^ 
most  common  and  dreary  scene  acquire  attrac- 
tion and  value,  when  beheld  through  the  beau- 
tifying medium  of  gratified  affection. 
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